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iHfffroinr. 


Mm aft^^toarrnmd of«Uiiite^ ftili of th^ - j?- -- 

f L or moor for. that jnibrtufiatij cdd«ansiii#i!^4 
oqu; mfi »het die dnUliwwhk^ ««ieot for the ii ii My of t 
b€||j|i to vise from I new charter, AM oldoiQngtlij^^ 
were 13cdy to andereo a “inm oniTOec wtt 
KoAing now sepaiWtea tlie th0O|^’'Wll|||: 

ttown vOn. its natural frienda^-fitom, drawer ftimllhn ot>{ 

, ^tum wito werd disposed to support This InuHmctare, 

• tp Ae utmost Ae t^use of authority Voert conrerted dilages mv 
j^d her^itary right. T^s par^ and coverml bfcrren tedbts 
wrohe now disposed to transfer to tm '.immense population, may pi 
BppoTer succession that fealty Vhkdi boast a ilq^ority» ig regard id 


taidttiitof Its products, over aAj «snW 
establfthed inWi^ld. Wo«bl|^ 
ttf mdceanypbden^ons On the stiM 
natioo Vhicii thi^^till more thdh too 
oAea hranchra of iDdu8tr]r, has m re» 
nftrlchbiy eaperienoed ; beiogj 
dile to determine wbeAer jt ti 
ascribed to a pennknent decfinb^ 
merely to ewnporary eaha ' 
produced bw over rnccimment; 

The foreii^Mof %lead I 
draportieo to ^ tad 
_ ofwrMoh iWeiW’j 
pply of Ihbl 
r forited ca 
8tatM,wfa 

their attainment of indej^ndencOf 
been muei^ore tiidU) i 
by tiieTihiaide trade i ‘ 
with Ai$ flourishing qs 
world.' The carrying I , 

'‘Britain teineAdurmo the i 
81^ annjpya ' 


of the 1 


j^r ancestors had felt for the hop. 

‘ mss capse of the abdicated race. Per- 
^ps. had there been as deep a root 
of torjlsm in the i^untry, as under 
William, or even under George It., 
the ^consequences might have been 
dangerous to public liber^. But 
tories, even the most aiwous, no 
Ituuet supported monkrcl^al power 
wijtn Ae same blind seal as their ja> 

O^ite ancestors. Theysnpported 
^t an Ae principles qf dirine riglit 
j|pd Msaive obedience, but simply^ds 
.iSen^ing to support Aewdflve of s<v nedfcbrtbif 
diety, bud the place which they them* 
sdves held in n. Vfhen to this cold* 
pOfs of the supporters of the crown, 
w^ 'add the increased numbers and 
of Aose who seOk to reduce its 
prnroganye, Aere nem^very little 
reason to suppose o^,np^efiendwiny 

S neral increase of the-i^d influ* 

ce. ' • -* « -- - -•.-'-.i' -- 

frofa political anmganeDts,we navies, was ndt perbspii ofbo>| 

^d te public ec<momy.and the/tbhleasfa|pt>eensuppaaed. 
iptf of natioqal indi g tf j| ^|i N daH Meantime the present ag~ ' 

1 thbiralign of George XiT,^niti* more peculiarly dwtinguish 

lUg a truly remarkwie erg Bti^ m^etbents in a di^mt 

Resented then a ptogs^»s,'uni> raom the fifteenth emsturytdolHK/' 
leleditiauydtiieragaor natian. Wards; commerdd hvS^^n thejdflb* 
’ji| tb its ratiidity, or the height « befora which tbanatiplBbowed. 

. Jch it rait^ed.^ScieaGe came forth culturW industry and in^rnal cw- 
frqpi her titnbSdSie mu- muqieation were 'fionsid^d as pb* 

chanic, witli iaa^mente before jects humbly useful iudriil^blgwsa 
l^owBi'to ply the loom and me wfaeS as those in w^ch tiip gjffl Wiidi rabfl! 
tpnfold e&ct. Its iostririHions, grqpumss of ri^d^e oiytid '^l|ka 
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present age took a sounder vfeir of ported by a cAwdof great nanies^ oi 
thesiAject Agriculture waaat length which the^ northern part of the is- 
owned 98 the grand and solid basis iand contribpted ^ large pr^ortion^ 
national prosiferity ; its advancemenis The nbeGSttusfij after having ^ro- 
vbeeame the object oll[ genig'al sohei* daced|ia the &rst part of the rdgn^ 
tm^ i societies for its iiDpsovement* only scanty and humble eilhstons^ 
were instituted, over wMao the«no|t burst fofth latterly in a series of va- 
iUuatrious personages in the "nation jied and splendid effoj^ts, which have 
jmitde it^sir prick to pneaido. In surpassedtheageofAnneyandperhajM 
short, with iuw effect were kpow- rivmled thS mor^brilliant one of Eli- 
]edge« skill, and capital, eOiployedby' zabeth.^ In this respect, England is 
the fiinner, that in the course of this ^ now pre-minent over the rest of Eu- 
r^gOf the rents over tlie ^kingdom rope. Mathematical, physical, above 
wore generQll3r tripled; and in the all, chemical science, nas been distin- 
northern and pf^ioUsly-less-impro* guished by so many illustrious names 
ved districts, wei Vjrals ^ in a mudl and great discoveries, as would diave 
greater propprlioi^^ or reasons al- mised England above any other coun- 
roady mentioned, we shall say no- trjf, had «not France, in this one re^ 
thing of the existing stagnation, till sped, been so very pre-eminent, ai 
it ahall appear to what extent it is perhaps tq claim some degree of su- 
likOly to be permanent. We can- periority. 

n$f^ however, forbear ^alluding to But the circumstance, perhaps, 
the vast works undertaken during whicsh characterizes the present age 
Ibis period for the pj^nmtwn of in- beyond any other, is the general dif 
teril^ taade. Those caiViCh^at by fuskn of knowledge among all classef 
goS^ment, though veryvxtAsive, of community. First, ignorance 
|mt aSrery small prdportion to bfis ceased to be any glory among 
the nufidierless millioas expended by the ^classes disUnguiimcd by wealtii 
private adventurers ; so that England and opulence. Among the gentry oi 
may now be Considered as riv^ing the old schobl, although it was const- 
Gl^tntbissp^esof ituprovement, dered requisite to possess the hrsi 
and permanent df elemento of education, yet apy habil 
* of literary wraujt appeared unsuita: 

Stinitf scarcely admit of con- blelwamanmiank and of the world 
thk age in a lifUrary and and wbat^hould be left to those 
^A volume would bl whosS^special business it was. The 
do justice to so vaster same principle.was applied still motl 
Suffice it to say^ ^lat no ftS^^Nrigoroudv to tU fairer part ef the ere- 
rmTin the history of th& world has auon £ -w norj lt was suPDo sed. c ould 
bean witness to more varied or more no longarm^the ornamentof cm 
splendid ^^ertions. In this reigpftlie societies, or the careful guardians a| 
muse of bisttty, which had almost our household, if their science* ex- 
slumbered liMMsm times, and^ore teidied much beyond the kuchen aid 
mrtlcularly iiH^laiid, produced, in the drawiM-room. The last half can 
Rofieitson, |lunie, and uibbop, mo- tuiy has elraced these prejudices. 41 
dols^rivalling the classic prodno- present, "^ithtfrespeot to both thes< 

lions of antiquity. Moral and meu- classes, u, certain measure of know^ 
plqiif odd science was new to this ledge is considered indispensable ; i 

coiwi^ibut khasbannani^^^ much larger as an ornament; anc 
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the very UglMt iciurtlly as a Ue- tbjs m|^»lheinottaii^ chatiee 
miili« The profidetiey of our lords has now talm frihiee. All m elibns 
and ladies k duly atj^ested to the * of ingenoity and |Aila)difo|iy We 


luable woihs which Ihfy ImTeP pro« 
duco^aiid by the number who litand 
at liie my head of our literature. 
WiA respect to the latter^ fdsoi we 
are happy to undj^ rstand that this qua- 
• Jidcation has not been found to inter- 
fere either with their ggreeahleness in 
society, or with the regulations of do- 
mestic economy. 

After all, however, the most im- 
portant revolution, and that which 
aemns pregnimt with the greatest 
chanaes^ consists in the^xteniion of 
knoinedge in wite a different direc- 
tion— in thb diffusion of its elements 
among that humbler and more nume- 
rous class, who were fbrroedy suppo- 
^ to be shut out entirely ftom the 
pide of intellectual existence— desti- 
ned to be the mere hewers of wbod 
and drawers of water for the more 
fortunate part of tbeio species. Jn 
Scotland, indeed, for more thaA^a 
century, the valuable institutionof pa<r 
fish schools had diffused, at least 
through all its rural districts, benefits 
which were universally ackbewledged. 
But in England, and the rest Of the 
empire, the first principles of educa- 
tion coujd be obtained oi^ at a tell- 
er price than the lalv>tfmig classwd 
the means, or at least the inclination, 
to afford. The English labourer/evqn 
#hen receiving ample wages, remain- 


ifeen exhausted^ -efat even <he iiiilsi- 
blest Brifigh subject me; ettiw ' 

first prinfiples of knowledM, soMi 
ereeslentiaiV his mordt^w 
velfiire. The religioust tbe &buNuy» 
end the yJttical world*, ' 

ned their effips ia this'great pvuwt ^ ' 
With the taUcM, the derfre ^ Im^ 
ted^ has jdso become general. Titto' 
political erdnts of the present day, 
peculiarly oalcul8ted,,to act on the 
mind of Uid lojirer brders, had no^ 
doubt a wonderful effect in roijsiDg* 
them from theii' apSithy. Knowledge, 
b^idSs; possesses so many attract^s 
for the human mind, that when Rjhi* 
ced within view and within reach, ne 
desire of attainment can scarcely fail 
to be excited. Thus, it is no.lonmfr 
doubtful, th^^ the subjects* of %e 
crown of GRapBritiun, twll, in the 
nexf a feading gdUbrathm. 

The cCnscjlwnces may be ofTthit 

wholly nniAixed good which sin^ine 
phiianthroj^lits are apt to* conceive. 
We haye no doubt tl),t evils 
arise ; j^haps we have uready 
riencM sonm, and otfim maj 
which einnot' now be i 
the narrAv ito|e of hull 
,But none of these con8id„^_,„ , 
tee apprehend deter the lSel%E^., 
or bis Species from pi\ttmg^ hi^iyd 
to a work w^ch capnot now Mtfw 



ed usually sunk in fat c onton Sed igno«/^ rSled, and must, in its ultimatre^' 
nnce, ^ did pot evr-irChAtp col- forts, be productive of a ^nenil'im- 


hict^mt scaaty meadure ^ know- 
ledge which circumstances would 
}ia«e«llewed. He fell into that eta- 

e ld and benumbed state^to wlrfoh 
lAottting dass is liabk''m a 
m)^cial state of society ; when the'di- 
vinon of labouiv teduoing rife occu- 
pation of every ipdividual tot narrow 
mechanical routiiie, wHhdrfisn all dai- 
ly demands upon his intellect. In 


provement. 

^Td^osing this hasty s^vey, it ia 
impossible not to'' ren^, that Bii> 
tain, fit the end of tii^^l^ of George 
III., .occupied a i^e conspkmRiia 
place m the system of £i»ope,and of 
the* world in general, (mn atomy 
former poriod of her t*i|frT-, She 
held that which fnuiwil^ tifoeo 
sieCe the reign of Imwtt !»V./aod 
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which Spain bad held befoii6«-baB the purity^ and respect for religion^ lead- 

centre cr power and civilization-— the ing features in his extemai d^it- 
model upon which other nations 8eek* ^VirkU^mAr sitHfMtfvL 

M r# • « . L! 


to form theiliselves— 4he hinge rouAd 
which all the great chat^s in the 
world revolve. How long nie may re- 
tain difs proud pre-emhitoce, se dsar- 
Ij purchased/ while so gretft a fer-. 
ment pie^s hoi the worlu« add revo- 
latiops ^ ^ry where afloat caS- 
not be tcki confidently fwedicted. It 
can only be said^ that there is no 
present appearance of ^italry to it 
among any other European power or 
people ; and tl!^ it may probably he 
eimected to las^ll *Europe itseJf^Se 
ei^/^sed by the m^hQr empires rising 
beyond the Atlantic. * 

*The Question now arises, amid tlihse 
great changes which marked the fate 
of Britain during this reign, what the 
Honarch himsm wast and what in- 
Aifencd he exeroiMi ? Il must first be 
admitted, that thenfbieAbe no room 
ftr«ascMblng to Getftge Wt?^aS en- 
s^^and o^fnttKty of AindVliich 
ddipd enaBle him; like Lewis XIV., 
or Charles V., to stamp his own cha- 
racter on the age. In tlie great events 
"^ch took j^ace in Britain, dr Which 
jbC^cd is the natiofiyp around, it 
r ebuld be said that the Monardi 
the main impulse. But 
“nt W, that this is a quality under 



ment, without forbidding auslesityj 
to ghar^ th^gjmeties ofo court from 
degenerating into licentiousnhm 
these, which in an absolute prince 
are only secondary qualities, become 
of the first value in the head of a H# 
mited monarchy, x he eminent de<* 
gree in which tj^ey were displayed by 
our late venerable Sovereign, has ex^ 
torted universal applause. 

In regard to public measures, the 
King gave some striking proofs of 
willingness to remain in* his place as 
a member of a constitutional monar- ' 
•chy ; and even where obvious expe- 
diency dictated, to extend the powers 
of those branches which were inde- 
pendent .of himself. This appeared 
conspicuously in the measure recom- 
mended by himself from the thronef*, 
within six months after his accession, 
of rendering the office of judge inde-» 
pepdent of^tbe executive. Thenar 
tien was thus indebted to the spon- 
l^neous act of its King, for the most 
important accession to public liberty 
which the constitution has received 
since theRdrolution. Lord North was 
accustomed to say, The King would 
live on bread and water to preserve 
the constit^on.of his country. 


^ . .. He 

^ wdlid sacrincfNbis life to maintain it 
6f which th<?Hiation has jjt* inviolate." — “ Bom and educated in 
^ee sufFpi;ed ; and which it Ts this dhunlry," saldlie, 1 glory in the 
desirable nor desired that a nameofBritom" And he had acconh 
King should dispjpjr. TftetXingly shaken off entirely that prefer- 
tple, the necessary basis of a li- ence of ridROTer, which ha d bee n felt 

as odious in ti/e former monarebs of 
that race, could never, indeed be* 
expected, that, steering through btg^ 
while life^ between opposite partfei^ 
Vmd shewing prefeaences to one m 
another, he should escape severe strip* 
tures oirttis paUic cssreer. There are 
not wanSivg those charge upon 
himself; pOrsonaiJy^^ail tlie measures 
of his reign a hich Jiave had an unfor- 


monarchy, which imposes upon 
ministers the responsibility 
lie mea^^SMUists tp them the actu^ 
direction of^jW^easitres, and%sta- 
idi4*c's the Kin^ather as an prna** 
ment and ci^tral support o^thp poli- 
.ical sybtcmi than i^n active member 
}f it! To do welt the lipnours of his 
ih^feto^tojsxhiWt tlje virtues of 
>rmlfae msSte t%n]ty, moi^l 
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tiitiate issue. There was always room chftrge of hi$ eoeiates ia 
for diis; because* aa^a curtain con- *and*iinprudent zeal to 
stantly htdes*the proems J>y lyhich of- ; and we never beartf H 

leged tlmt. it was a system 
oh binA> and into wUelibe teltielmlii 
ly ^ntsred. »JWr Adding 
.SidniouCh^) well known 
ite minister t>f the King»c 
pSace^jnaking basis, and 1 
It has be^ raid, that l^e Kins 
jl^ressed surprise when he heard m the 
signature bf* the peace of Amiens \ 
but it i&admitted, that Be immediate* 
ly expr^sed his wish ^.fat it might be 
luSfing. With rcgkrd to the renewal of 
the war in 1803, no interference oCthe 
King was ever hcaid of; and the ar- 
ro^nt demands of l^uoiiaparte— 
con diet between the periodical presses 
of France and England— anif the fer- 
ment It excited in tlie nation » are 
quite sufficieiit to rebder any ferth|^ 
solution supmt|pus. ^ 

Geoj^ 5«L Was much agd long 
charg|Awi^favourljtfiin^ Thegude# 
of hjs politKal judgmenWirere said to 
be, notdiis ostensible ministers, but 
private iadiv^uals, whose opinions he 
preferred. The cry of influe|iG 
behind the throne, grqpter 
throne itseu,” was re-eo 
Burke to <^elibam, and 1 
be a standing topic of i ^ 
need not assemble facti^f^ 


ficial measures are formed, thq re- 
spective shares of the King and Mi- 
nisters are a subject open to whispers 
add conjectures^ 'and are usually 
nnoulded by eacn party according to 
'their views and prepqssessidns. He 
is openly charged with a passipn for 
war. This accusation really appears 
to us somewhat too hold. What are 
the facts? George III. came to the 
throne in themidst of the most splen- 
did and j^lorious war ever waged by 
Britain. He came at the age when 
mankind ar& most liable to be smitteh 
with the love of military glory. How 
did he act ? From the moment of ac- 
cession, all his aims were pacific. He 
sacrificed his minister, in hopes of 
avoiding an extension of the theatre 
of hostilities ; and he finally made an 
entire sacrifice of his popularity, ^y 
concluding peace sooner, and *40 
worse terms, than the nation fondly, 
expected. What proof could be mpre 
decisive of a peculiar reluctance to 
engage in war f After thi^, supposing 
him to have favoured the Andean 
dbntest, (^nrhich we shall speak to pre- 
sently,) can any one^supmse him to 
have driven so valuabl^^Xpart o£jiis 
empire intorebellion, and hazarded its 



loss, rather than not have>war ii^fiome t^ t&is charge, since it Js 
shape or other? W ith regard to the rc?- given even by the* stivetes t 

volutionary conflict, supposiogjttrue^/r^lR^ now universally admit, thMLbi.* 
that itwas promoted byth^fiigs per- never had*any such private adl^r* 


sena^iofluence, it was surelj^a Sause 
which interested, too strongly, all the 
feeltiigs of royalty, to render it neces- 
sary to infer aiw abstract love of W&r, 
Botilnfact, we nnd nothing b&t bareas- 
segtion as to any peculiar ioterfeiiafrce 
of the King upon this uccasfClC Mr 
Fitt, assuredly, was never 4|aspeGted 
of any want of zealjD keeping down 
the growth of Fren^pwer, and ef- 
fecting Its bunuliatioi\r^The stdhding 


The charge*at present is, that henever 
paid due regard to any a^ce, pub- 
lic* or private ; that irons 

the first, was to be minister, 

and U> have owrfrwill m 
thing. ,Wa are toId,^hat the firlftltes* 
son. instilled by hia mother, 
the Dowager Princess ot Wales, a^as, 
George, be Kuig;'* dSwi^tbat this 
prpeept was never TWj[{,arc 

not disinclined to^ lafniif, that, aader 
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tome eetgjsentioo, there irfhv^be dons^ equally odious to King and 
some truth m this statement ; an^ha^ ple^ has ohtaiqjed a majority in dHir- 
theJKingreidlyhadsoaiewh^ofade- lianiehCf. it ^aif scarcely «be called an 
termioedwill. It is alrea^ admitted^ unconstitutional stretch of power to 
that tbe machine of a limited moniOr- make an appeal to the electors, by 
chyworks more conveniently wjieq the the dilsolution of that assembly^ In- 
King duietlykaves the chief direction, deed we cannot helo, by the way, re* 
of affmrs l# lijii responsible advisers.* marking, that the long adherence o^ 
But convenient this may Be, tbe King to a iginister of such a loft^f,' 

wonUlitCM ^0 exalt our^bpihion of uncoippromising, and almost imperil 
the individual so acting? .Would therjT ous character as Pitt, seems incom* 
• patible with that violent and head- 
strong determination, of which so 
much has been said. It is understood 
that they bad quarrels ; but on these 
•critical occasions, the King, if we 
i&istake not, was usually obliged to 


not be something ignavum^n one who 
contentedly ^u&red himself to be 
kept as a stals pageant, like the in* 
fiint Lama of Thibet, mechanically to 
perform a round of outward ceremo- 
nies ; and who should willingly view, 
a# an unconce(ned spectator, the 
manner in which his kingdom was ad* 
ministei^d. That a King, by forming 
plans, and seeking their accomplish* 
4 ^eifTt,ohould act somCWbi^ as a dis* 
ttirbing force in tbetOvAutions of tbe 
political wheelf is ^ miikvHricl^ hu- 
nuA nature ^li|^ us td expect, in 
counterpoise or the benefits derived 


yield. The only measure which was 
certainly and avowedly his own, and 
in support of which he shewed hts de- 
termination to brave every consiS* 

S utnce, was one to which he consi* 
ered himself^bound by a'religiou# 
ol^ligation.* Bven on this point, hoW'* 
eyer, he liad to contend with his Mi* 

from the regal branch ^ iho const!* Nav, tbe opinion, enlightened or not. 



of a minority of the nation, was here 
in his fawDdr. 

Wjf have now to consider George 
IH* hi his private capacity ;«and heft 
it is allowed, o.n all hands, that be 
slkfie conspRNittis. From those vices 
which are almost inseparable from, 
and 5y the world considered venial in, 
ihe possessors of exalted rank and 


tution. But it would be (^cult to 
adduce instances in which natu- 
to euercise biyiwn will re- 
to bam to tbe constitutiorfkl 
r$ w^ich rose ^cgginift it. No 
r'Kii^ of the Hanover dynasty, 
ifbe Bevolutioin was ever 
cfl 40 many occasions, b^ tRe 

^^jeiWiieoflE^arliament; ybt tho ugh 

,ajg|jmdme8touchedinthlveryteDflff9\janboqj(^d wealth, he was*so wholly 
a(it|Silt,he yielded on almc&t every oc« exemjpt,*i!lnafit would be ^fficuH to 
oamm, with a tolerable gface. There find a cSiirse of domesticTKfe eqjjaUjr 
is, Indee^the striking excepCia^of meritorious in the most private indi* 
Mr Pitlkil^acceasipD to th(<Mini»- vidual. All the efforts of the srpyd 
try. He was maintained pdfr were directed to tbe support iff 

for aanm^ime, against a Par* •re^giouswid moral prtndple through* 
Smemary gu^omy ; but the gicum* odlflhgwide sphere of their influeiige. 
stances were to p^ulidr, that even The mRlvioflihis disposition was iike- 
Mr*Nicbola,^ zealous whig, and se- ly to betljke greateiysince it was not 
vere critic on the epplauds his accompa^ed wit{>4my recluse or for- 
coiiduet on ttie 00|(^ In theme- bidding austeril^ It was peculiarly 
odiar ease» where a ooditieii of me- impori^nt i^Kicriods such os we bavi 
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notes, marked by reSfCtjbn 
^nd strong sensec Those wha irm in 
th^ habit of convermng mith^ltiDii on 
busings, declared, that 1)^ manner 
then bpre ^ marks of thdt fiWolity 
which someCij|ies prevailed^mi^ his or* 


witnessed, when manners, among the 
higher ranks, tended towards general 
dissoluteness, that every thim within 
the precinct8«of the coutg^fd^la be 
kept thus perfectly pure. The King's 
dutifol af^tion for a partner possess- 
ed rather of solid than engaging qua* 'dinary ^kcovise. tie 
lities, and his strjct attention to the iiity andjiae^cy ; and 
education of a, numerous progeny, compl^dy master of evi 
Were equally exemplaiw. At eight in " ' ‘ 
the morning he regularly attend&d di* 
vine service in the royal chapel, when 
the solemnity of bis deportment, and 

par- 



ticularly observed. Yet amid these 
strong impressions of religion, joined 
to particular attachment to theChurcK 
of England, he was always a friknd to 
toleration. He cordially concurred 
in the numerous mitigations which 
took place daring his reign of the 
peYial statutes against dissenters, with- 
out excepting Roman Catholics, ite 
eittended k full pardon to a^ priest of 
this persuasion who h8c^ lieen com- 
demned, on an obsolete law, for tM 
saying of mass. His ultimate resist- 
ance to the full extension of politick 
privileges of this body, Is allowed dn 
[ all hands to have been founded on 
the most conscientious scruple* 

The King's ' 


which cnme considamtioku \ ^ 

George III. has not been distill^ 
tiaguished aitj^r as literary, or a pa- 
tron of literature. In letters from his 
mother, the Prindess Dowser, pre- 
served in the Diary of BubbDodding- 
^ton, he is said t% be an honest boy, 
but not apparently to learn much 
front hrs tutors. He grew up, oof* 
cordingly, with little* knowledge m 
Latin, and less of Greek ; thchigh he 
spoke with fluency several modem 
languages. Km;|rithstinding the dis- * 
tinguisned exertions of Jolmson and 
Beattie, tbe emmint authors who il- 
tedcliieSVy 


lustraiedhis jrejgti,*d 
for pat^agi^n pul^ tifyour. YeV 
there were several important respects 
in which the King snewed his value 
few knowijPge. He colleoted, singb 
the most extensive library 
haQft ever wae accumuldted ‘ 
n?B'|One individual. J9everai 
a subject of doubt andcrifltism. Ij^'^ere continua&y employ^ 
is now generally allowed* tb have be€fh hdme and abroad, m pn 
respectable. He thoroughly hi^ tbe most valuable wbfl^^ 

stood public business, ana paid con-^ of diese infbrmbd the pMSmLli 


•tant and uDFemitting attention to it. 
At Windsof, hit Usual r eaidetfe e. p»> 
pen and tsomi pun i l^afafia to 
Oiatteiji'of st^eTwere transnittdd to 
hilitoby MiniatiMte Oarljr in tSe mom. 
inf^ He rote at rix, and usually didp 
pali;liad the gitatcr part of tboih 
fono breakftsu When auV thing ooi 
curved in the course of &e d|iy!i^ 
express was sent out, to whidi hO pidd 
immediate attenti^ Notbh^ soh- 
mitted to him was pawed orOr ii| a 
hasty or indiSerent miu^. Eyety 
paper examined by hkn contained 



bad iastruotiofis to'proe^ 
■^ulyaseful books, and edltionsOfi^ 
ling value, tatbe exetosion of tnOse 
wmch only rarity to re^snmend 
tbeip. King^sjravout^studies 
wAe t^eolog^.luMoiy;,^^^ voye^m 
usd travels, ^eseacoiimnglyirari). 
the btenclies in librafjiipb 

ridMst *The collep^on of sa^fH and 
charts was atsopartibularly aactensiwe. 
We have been atsuied, above 
anthoriw. diet tiiere wul'iliiit ai'ibattitr 
Sogrutlier hs hu dnolaioasthap die 
ing HM » sidd, however, 

8 
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§ • 

to b^ye bc(‘n fond of Jcarning the ^on- an improving farmer in his neigh- 
ti*nts of books rather by the informa^ bourhood, and are w rilten in a plain^ 
tion of perspns employ ed to read tl^ni perspicuous, ppt very inelegant style, 
for the purpose, than by reading them Such anlex^^ple couldmot but go far 
himself. A still more useful zeal was in effacing the ignoble ideas which 
displayed in promoting ttie diffusion half a century ago were barbarously 
of knowledge among the loji'Jst class' attacbed to this most useful pursuit ; 
of his subjects. The speech is and* in rendering t^c taste, as it' has 
cord^ of him, that he liopcif tlie d^y since bj?come, general among great 
might cotue, in which eve^p<»or child proprietors.— ^Another useful puisuit 
in his dominions might bc/iible to read was «pil more effectively promoted 
its Bible, He took unilgr his imnie- by royal influence. The voyages of 
diate patro^ge tlie pfan of facilita- discovery, particularly those of Cook, 
ting instruc\on invented by Lancas- which gave u lustre to the reign of 
ter ; and it is icmi*rkaf)le, that he al- his Majesty, originated chiefly in the 
w^s continued this patronage, even personal interest taken by himself in 
after the Chmch of England had* ^these spirited undei takings, 
transferred theirs exclusively the It has already been observed, that 
system of Belff The liberal patron- the King's strict principle, and his 
age oftheir Majesties was also extend- aversion to dissolute pleasures, weie 
ed to the establishment of Sunday not attended with any forbidding au- 
* Sah^ols, for tlie religious education sterity. He possessed even a hvtly 
of the poor. 1 tSste for most liberal and elegant 

Among the useful objects to which amusements.* He took ‘ particular 
ttjp aftenti^ of* the King wits ear- pleasure *i> music ; and occasionally 
nestly dirked, agriculture Vas pro- •performed himself on the piano-forte, 
minent. Indeed the occupations of* Handel was his favourite composer ; 
a practical farmer were pursued by and German music was generally pre- 
bim es a fa^^ourite amusement, w^ith- ferred to the Italian. The sister art 
out any regard to the ridicule at- of painting was largely indebted to) 
^mpted toTie thiowiHjy certain wit§ his patronage for the flourishing state 
Uus humble recreation. Anxiou&/’to which it has now reached. Rcy- 
juistil the same^teSte into his off* «^olds and West, its two greatest or- 
be assignt^ to each of tbc naments, 'both experienced his fa- 
^ybung princes a spot of grogbd, vour ; and it was to the ample em- 
, 1 i^pb.tney«sowed and reaped with , ployment afforded to the latter in the 
own hands. Hk Majestj^ igSt- royal palaces, that he was enabled to 
Wu¥{derfitood the functions of a royk^ rise to the highest plact; in his art. 
innher, in endeavouring, by exam- alfeo fond of 

pie aiuA experiment, to improve the dramatic entertainiiietitS) ire- 
proc^slPj by whjlch the art was con- quentl/ honoured the two natiohal 
ducted.\^e prided himself paftfeu- ilieatres with their presence.* 
larly on Rrab^ock, and in improving The^King, in several particulars, 
Kie quality oT^lritish wool* by the im- ^splayed a magnanimity which seems 
pmtation of the^finest.Mbrino breeds, t&^^ong only to a great mind. ^ His 
There are preserved three letters, personal c(fUrage was fully proved on 
l^eiit by the King to the Annals of occasion of two tic attempts made 
Rgriculture, qnder the signature of upon his life^JFhe first was by Mar- 
B^lph Kobinsojiu They relate *to the gatet NmWsmi, who attempted to 
ijM&Uiods employed by Mr Duckett, stab him a^he alighted from his Car- 
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riage at St James's ; the other by tenjfly read on ; and the boolcseiiet re- 
Hatfield, who fired a pistol at his ftialiied in agony, till his visitor, co- 
. head* frora the pit (S? I)/i^jr-*Dane to a pause, laid dowh the book, 

Theatre. Tlie composuffe displayed anif began ip enter into conversatioiT 
on this last occasion was very remark- witlv^his accustomed good humour; 
able. He not only witnessed the r6- nor ^er^i the bookseller's fears of any 
presentation with perfbet tranquillity, future visitation in consequeuCOf ever 
but took his accustomed doze of a r^lizadr • ^ 

fW minutes between the plajrand the 6reorge III. was in his youth ac- 
farce. In the outrageous attack piadc counted hafVlsome. lie was in stature 
by the mob on his way to Parliament above the middle size* — his counte- 
in 1795, the King appeared the most nance florid^—bis eyes blue — his hair 
unmoved of all his train ; and he de- so light as to approach Ahe colour 
livered his opening speech with, if of white — his*malner, frank, open, 
possible, more than usual distinctness and •gracious, pleased the English, 
and correctness. Striking magnani- nrho had been accastorned to (lerm^n 
mity was also displayed in hia feel-* reserve find stateliness in his two irn- 
ings and conduct towards the rem- medlhtc predecessor'^* With those 
nants of the unfortunate house of. who surrounded or were introduced 
Stuart. The particulars arc'^foo well to him, he entered readily into fami- 
knpwn to need repetition. No mo- liar conversation. He had even the 
narcli was ever exposetj, in an equal art of persuading them, that they 
degree, to .the shafts of j^ersonal sa- were the exclusive objects of his at- 
tire. The invective of Wiikes, anc^ tentiorv At the same time, his»ma%> 
the* ridicule of Wolcot, continued for, ners ar^represented aipsomevvJmt dft- 
years unremittingly directed against ^ficieiit in grace and dijjiiity. He 
ms person. To all these attacks *spoke hurriedly, putting numerous 
the King remained proof to a dc^ questions, often twice or tlrrice re- 

f ree which reflects uncommqn ere- peated, and without always waiting 
it upon him# He could even despise for an answer^ In his tipurs of r6-* 
the^ast, though the most trying ofNjaxation, he deughted in a specji^^ ot* 
all to the uSual frailty of human na- ^/oad humour, ^nd indulged ip 
ture. His Majesty prohibited all pro- ^'^terous laughter ^his owp 
secution of Wolcot, although the in- which were not ali^fays marked by the 
decorous nature of many ^ his sal- mos^ poignant wit. Hep^e was 
lies would have afforded probably a *ved to superficial* spectat oVs dn'pnfiaP 
successful grjound for it. , ^Qur'^ble impression of his und^ 
It is recorded, monGOjP^Q. morning standing; thc*.injustice of which il^Bi 
walks thPougJ^J5>%ifl38ffne hapjmn%d perceived by fliose who saw him Jn 
to bookseller's shop, and be- his seriouv moments, and his]^rs**of 

gan fo ^ead. The master, who was business. A greatexaggeraj^lK, how- 
not so early, hastened in, and was in^ ever, was probably rnad^on both 
nosmall dismay when he found his Ma- sides, when he was dc^^ed as hav 
jesty employed upon Paine's RiglUj^’ ving the' ^blest mind 4nd the awt- 
of Mhn ; and, particularly, thaHne wardest manner in th« British domi- 
had opened the book at the place nions. On the whole, we may confi- 
where he himself wakfkscribedas un- dently pronounce, that the British 
fit to perform the offices of a parish sceptre has been swayed by only a 
constable. The King, hiS'^r^ver, m- few greater Kings ; by none more dis- 
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ringuished for conscfentlousnest in 
public, and purity in private life. <Th6 
long and deep shade which covded 
Che close of his career, and«tho8e ^'eat 
events, of the lapse of n^ich h^was 
so deeply unconscioust soft^n^ all 
feelings of party and personal cusap- 
pointment, and gave hm, in^he ey€s 
of the nation, almost a sacred chaAic- 
ter. / • 

The death of the King was imme- 
diately followed by the %cce88ion*of 
George whicn took place with 
all the usuanbrmatfitieS, and amid ex- 
pressions of genera! satisfaction. •The 
details, consisting of mere matters of* 
ceremony, are given in the Chronicle. 


The death of the King had been 
only a short time preced^ by that of 
his •fourth^ soft^ the Dyke of &ent» 
This event*was the subject of very 
deep regret. The Prince had re- 
deenof^d some youthful faults, and ac- 
quired univerw esteem, by the most 
extraordinary andrunremitting exei;- 
tions iiT support of all those benefi- 
cent plans ancf institutions with which 
the age teems. To those, latterly, 
almost his whole time appears to have 
been devoted. The general conre^ 
ness of his domestic life, and the vir- 
tues- and connexions of his august 
spouse, heightened the public esteem 
%nd regret. • 



HISTORY, 




CHAPTEll.il. 

INSUURECTIONARy MOYfiMRNTS. 


Plot hy Thistlewood and others to Assassinate Minisiens* — The Detectron.^^^ 
DiHuvbances in Yorhshire.^Rising at Glasgow.— Action at Bonnymuir^>^ 
TranquiUitij restored* 


1 HU emotion caused by the death 
of George III., and the commence- 
Inent of a new reign, had scarcely 
subsided, Mlien other, and very^dif- 
ferent events, forced’ themselves on 
public attention. Tl^e 'discontcxit, 
■which had so long been deeply atid 
secretly fermenting, exploded with 
such violence, as to diffuse for ssme 
time a very serious alaim. The ge- 
neral distress of the labourhig classes 
presented, as usual, a state of things 
highly favourable to the designs'^hl* 
the disaffected ; while the disappoi^*^ • 
ed and the sufferers in former abor- 
tive attempts, becoming always^more 
fierce and embittered, ’threw^ aside 
at last that remnant of moderation 
to which they considered thfiir foromr 
failu^jjs as im^pv-terisipf^hd ctetcrpiij^d 
JCo at once to the moSt*^ia- 

l(^t extremities. ' 

London, which contains alvya}^ a 
population ready foi; evety criminal 
and desperate en^rprizc, afforded ^he 
fim theatre of action. Thist}.j?Smod, 
wdio, by legal distincti^s, rather than 
by any proof of innocence^' Had esca- 
ped the effects of former tumult, 
emboldened by impuaify, and,at the 

VOL. XII. PART I. 


same time rendered desperate by the 
state of his private affairs, foimed a 
scheme the ir^ost daring and all ocioue 
which had been witnessed by England 
since the era*bf the Gunpovi dcr Plot. 
Frotn amid the obscure recesse^TS^the 
metropolis be collected a small band 
of individuals, not of the very lowest 
rank, but whose ruined circumstances 
caused them to regard the world as 
not their friend, nor the world's lawi** 
{^nd rendered them fit'iastrumeiMli 
such a deed of darkness. Tfy tjbcislil bd 
disclosed thi^nbw scheme««^d^cda» 
^ ring than had *Sntered tbe lisiod 
’cj^f the most infuriate cnemps of#dObft 
order. It wa^ foundaeV on the 
nifi; circumstances : — 

* The Ministers of the Crown JW? ac- 
customed, *4rom time to tis^tsr ce- 
ment their union by that gfan4»£og- 
lish rlillying point— a ojjfner ; to 
Vhich the members of ti57^ li^l’ con^ 
fiden\ial body, entitl^i^^tbc Cabinet, 
are alone a^itted/lt vas propped 
to stiic dhe of tlu^e occasions An 
armed hand ni^lit be organ^ed, 
which, though unfit to cope witli any 
regular or .duly asse^iblcd force, 
C( 3 Ald surprise a few unarmed and 

B 
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unsuspecting Individuals, collected on 
an occasion which tended to lial 
asleep every i^aution. Buoyed 
tlu‘se fatal hopes, he anxiously wai|- 
tlie moment wlien the naA'spape^, 
according to their usag^ sliould jfn- 
nounce a Cabinet dinner. I'lic^affnir 


Edwards, one of their own number ; 
^ whom they afterwards loudly denoun- 
ced a§ having allied the pai t not olily 
of a spy, but4>f an instigtitor. This 
clt&rge was never investigated. There 
cei tain^y appears some ground to sus- 
pect that Edwards had some con- 


had already been openccl in* secre^ cern, not in originally devising the 
concIaviK ; itnd about twenty fiv^ffilg affair, butjn maturing f^nd bringing it 
been found, who declar(‘d tlj^'niselvcs into shape ; a course certainly highly 

unjust though it was a case in 
which the services of an informer, or 
even of a simple spy, could by no 
means be rejected Besides him, how- 
ever, another, (flyden) trholiad for 
a moment been seduced, biy: whose 
fiqtter sentiments prevailctj, followed 
Lord Hhrrovvb}^ into the Park, and 
made a full communication of the cri- 
minal designs which were to be put 
in execution that very day. This in- 
formation being communicated to the’ 
Cabinet, and confirmed from other 
quarters, it was •till determine’d to dc- 
la 3 ^any apprc4iension of the conspi- 
rafois, till they vshould be in a situa- 
tfon which might render the proof of 
their guilt complete. 

The prepaiations for the dinner 
vrent on ostensibly as befon'; and the 
police officeis contented themselves 
4ih watching the premiscws, into 
<r hich materials ibr the dark purpose 


ready for every extremity, f A gariet 
or loft was lured in Cato-stjeet, a se-« 
questered sitimtion at tlu^wx'st end of 
the town, in which ihe- jpstnimcnts 
of death vveie deposjed ; and a ren- 
"dezvous appointed on the afternoon 
of tiTe 2‘3d February to muster for 
the fatal vinsia. * ^ 

Such wcie thc*rae«ins by which it 
was expected to overthrow the Bri- 
tish Constitution, and erect a new 
govtirnment on its ruinj. Yet con- 
temptible as these appealed, it would 
have been rash to estinlate, accord- 
dinpCHrelicm, the <?xtent of theVvil 
whiai might have ensued. Tlic as- 
sassination, dould the design of it 
have escaped detection, had certaln- 
Jy the chanccs.of success in its favour. 
As soon as this sliould be announced, 
^Snsti^ttinents were ready raise in th^ 
ci$y thO standard of insurrection, 
wquld probabl/lianre been join- 


a body of Aventy-five conspirators 
were mustered, and were taking some 
freshm^nt previous to issuing forth 


01^ hV the North of, intended were seen conveying in the 

the West of JScotlan^* coursf of the day. In the afternoon, a 
a sfgJSa of combustible materials was 

S tM/-ready to blaza ut the first 

iL Although, therefore, the sV ^ 

li*d detents which compete the Bn- toVu^il ^cir ' IJjJean- 

tish l^nsatution could never, have tini^^Mr Birnie of the 
yielded t9^ch an attack, yet*an in- 
terval oran^fthy an'd bloodshed coultf 
not have failcJtX^cMi sue* sufficient for 
a lo/g time, to ol^ngexhe state ma- 
chine, and to 0 ggravate,?ln*a fearful 
degr^*e,^all the evilS^nder which tlie 
nation already groaned. 

Tiie state yas never in actual dan- 
ger of such an issue. The conspina- 
tors wcje, from the first, betrayed by 


collected twelve officers, who wirt*e 
supported by •a company of the €old- 
slfPahi Guards, under Captain Fitz- 
claj^icc. The loft was accessible on- 
Jy bp^yladder, ut the foot of whiah 
a senth^cl was^posted. The officers, 
howcverl* 'Secured the sentinel, and 
rushed up" the Judder ; but by this 
time t]ie conspirators had taken the 
alaim, armjd themselves, and, at the* 
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call of Thistlewoodfwire hastily put-* 
ting out the ^lights. Thus prepared 
fojr the mortal coipbat^ they rushed* 
to meet thg officers ;*an4 ThlSt^ewood 
thrust his sword into tHe body of qpe, 
(Sraitlicrs) who instantly expired. 
The troops now rushed in, artd a des- 
perate conflict endued in the dark ; 
during which, Captain F. had nearly 
received the pistol-|hot of'one of the 
assassins. Thistlewood made^his way 
down the stair, and escaped ; but 
nine were seized ; among whom were 
Ings, Tidd, and Davidson, three ring- 
leaders; the rest leaped out of the 
window behind, and -escaped over 
walls, And through obscure passages. 

The most active exertions of the 
police were now directed to the ap- 
prehension of Thistlewood; and on 
the following morning he was traced 
.by Lavender and Bishop to an ob- 
scure house in Wliite-slrect, Little 
Moorfields. There, having lulled him- 
self into a belief of his^own safetj^ he 
was found lying securely in bed) ^nd 
w'as obliged to surrender without le- 
sistance. 

On the same morning, Brunf, an- 
other of the most activu (Agents, was 
arrested at his own house. It was sa- 
• tisfactory to observe, that as^thc 
conspirators were carried along V e 
streets, sympathy in*their favour seem- 
ed scarcely in any instance excited ;• 
and, in general, uiiequivpcal horror was 
expressed of the crime w'hich they 
had riled itated. , 

The leading conspjjyitoiafcbeing Jus 
.Becwrgcjj^v/llme was lost ip hXidg^ng 
’ to trial. The great te^nical 
diffj^julties, which by the legitimate, 
jealousy of the English law^-^Aend 
the pi oof of treason, obliged thelaw- 
officers to secure conviction, jjj>^aIJ- 
ing in the murder of^ Smithes ; and 
even to avail themselves pi the act 
against cutting and maiming. Not- 
withstanding, however, the ingenious 


defences of their counsel, the Jury/ 
m a case of such manifest and atro- 
C^us guilt, made no hesitation in find- 
ing a verdict against tlK?m to the full | 
latent of the charge. ^ 0 %^ ^ 

\What Connexion, or whether any, 
tips (}ating<ittempt bad with the dis- 
contents tennenting in the provinces, 
not seem very well ascertained. 
Certain it is, that at this IKme, the 
mal(?on^nts entered very extensive- 
ly into tlcAlctermination to throw off 
* all appearayce^, and to raise the stand- 
ard of open insurrect’Sn. For some 
months, pcepatations for tliis issue 
had been almJst publicly making— - 
midnight driliiygs took place through- 
out ell the disturbed districts — popu- 
Iai meetings weie qntcred and quitted 
-in the military step — pikes w^cre ma- 
nufactured — and supplies oT fire-arms 
procured from every quarter. 

The centre of distui banco, -as \o ' 
England, lay among the woollen ma- 
nu|acturers in t|jc Western of 

Yorkshire ; particularly aboutlCeeds, 
Wakefield, and Huddersfield. From 
the 3Ut March to the 3d April, the 
inhabitants were disturbed by small 
armed detachments ’ traversing liie 
country, and even rfinproaching tfce 
•towns, though they aid notventute' 
to face thc^niiitary. At lengthy it be- 
came general iy udderstood, that on 
, the niglit of Tdesday the 3dji a gertiA-* 
Val union was to take placb, and. a 
de^pcrate attempt* hiade..t<x possess 
themselvcs'of Huddersfield. A meet- 
ing was ?leld of (he princip^lfShabi- 
tants of that town — tlic ^ped* asso- 
ciation was called out — t^f^fetrances 
. barricaded — and Hudckrsfjcld 
bityd all the, appearajicJs of a besie- 
ged place. During the night, pa- 
trol’es e^ijid^yed^ scour ihe cmintry 
brou*ght intclli^^ce that armed par- 
ties were moving from all poxUs in 
the direction of Giangemoor, a large^ 
nlain about six miles fcom Hudders- 
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and hair way on the road to months it had^b^n understood, that 
Wakeheld. Thither, accordingly, wte union -societies, connected with those 
dispatched a small body of trooM ‘in Inland, had, been very active— • 
I consisting ptfirtly of Irish dragoo|i that irecret drillings weroi carried on 
^^rds, and paitlyr of yeqmanry.^ — ^and tlircats*of actual insurrection 
Meantime, the insurgents, toihe num- had been repeatedly thrown oVit. Ar- 
her of two or three hundred, 4^- rests or*suspected persons had taken 
tually coIi( cted in Grangemoifr, with place at different times, but without 
arms and standards. I’his being able to strike eft: the root of the 


ever, was so much spialJer than^the^ 
had been taught to ev[)c^ct,ps plain- 
ly to prove the delusion, practised^ 
upon them. Their siluaHon besides,* 
Wlien, inflameU by the li,arangues of 
their pojiular oratoi si they formed a 
tumultuary resolution to hazard ttll 
in tlio cause of liberty, was very dif- 
ferent fioni the present, w lien fthey 
found themselves standing on the bat- 
tle field, to abide tlie issues pf life and 
death. LTnder the influence of these 
feelings, long boftne the appearance 
of tlih CMvalry, the whole^party threw 
down their arms, and fled in every di- 
rcctigl^vjiicli appeared to afford /he 
best promise of t^afety. The soldiers, 
on ariiving, saw nothing but the field 
bestrewn wjth a hundied pikes and a 
green staiidaid, winch they collected. 
N<f further attempts were made in 
thi« quarter disturb J.lie public 
tranquillity. • 

In the course of these transactions, 
lV?'enty-two jpcr&oa'^^^erc arecsted ; 

in Septembei fcdloVing, the Jury^* 
found true bills against them for Iligif 
Tt6Mon« On tfft ir consenting, how- • 
plead’ (i/z/Z/y, the lives of Till 
were.SjJWed, and nnJder puflishmeiits 
allotted, l^cording to the &c grees of 
their • 

Jk was^iriVScotlawd, after all, thjit # 
lebellion stalked with the hiost o^ien 
front. No pai t of Unit division of that 
couiffiy contains sofeh a cKoceptrated 
muss ot populatioji\w ijlasgow and 
its \ , including Paisley, and nu- 

.tnerou'^ huge villages, all employed m 
the coUoii niahufaeture. Tor scven^l 


evil. A geheral rising, it appears, was 
now determined on, in concert, doubt- 
less, witli their brethren in England; 
but the means taken to effect their 
purpose displayed an excess of auda- 
city, which the latter coiikl in no de- 
gree match, *00 the night of Satur- 
daj^ the 1st April, there was* posted 
up in the^strects of Glasgov^, an “ Ad- 
diess to the Inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.'* It was composed 
in name of the provisional govern- 
ment, and might be considered as an* 
opeif declaration of war against the 
existing government. It ehjoined, 
tha/ all labourers, of ever^ descrip- 
tiog, should desist from woik, and 
.should not resume it, till they had 
obtajiied equalit}^ of lights . it de- 
nounced, as traitois to their King, all 
wlio should resist the ineusuics about 
to be taken to attain that object ; fi- 
na^% It w'^ariied ali who sho/ild ne-* 
^ct to comply^with these injunc- 
tions, that the provisional government 
would not indemnify them for any 
loss wt^ich thtty might sustain during 
the approaching conflict. The same 
p^cai^ WAS posted up in Paisley, and 
iii^l the t^yns waail vijj^t rps for twen- 
ty round. I h^» 
frainfvhom*tlns mandate had cmatflfc- ' 
ted, was fully displayed next w'egk by 
^tljfijfiwfltitudes who quitted their em- 
ploy men ts,*and wand^^red through the 
streH^u a state of portentous idi%* 
ness, ^missaries were then sent to 
all the wi ks that w ere still carried 
on ; and by the joint influence of per- 
suasion and threats, most of them 
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were emptied* The great mass of the ^ 
population being tl^is loosened from 
all their regularhabits, and witht^'awn 
even from their means of subsisttnee, 
uould*not, it was hoped, remain long 
without being impelled into that ex- 
tremity which it was their object to 
precipitate. • 

The Scottish administration, mean- 
while, were providing, in a wary ac- 
tive and judicious manner, against the 
threatened danger. They sought to 
assemble such a force as might not 
only deprivt^rebellion of every chance 
of success, but might even duller its 
votaries'from the fatal attempt. Jtf 
the course*of a few days, tlieimlitary 
force, including the yeomanry caval- 
ry, from all the neighboiiring comi- 
ties, was concentrated at Glasgow. 
Qn the morning of Wednesday the 
5th, which had been almost anncfhn- 
ced as the opening of Ahc grand cam- 
paign, the streets of that city pne- 
sented an 'imposing mass of nearfy 
5000 troops, of all arms, drawn up ii\ 
regular airay. Rebellion was appal- 
led, and hid her face. In the extre- 
mities of the city only, sonlci faint and 
convulsive efforts were made to effect 
her purpose. At six in the evening 
a drum was beat thro,ugh Cal ton and 
Bridgeton ; several banners were ex- 
hibited ; and muskets fired at inter- 
vals, as signals. At the same.\ime 
small parties entered sequestered 
houses, searching for arras, ^aruTT^ 
violent threats, ujrg/ag.t+ie inh^ibitai 

These moventeps 
iSsmiti in the assemblage (ff twSor 
three ^undred men, partially ariApd 
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All had risen with so lowering an 
ilpect, closed in tranquillity ; and but 
f|r a partial and almost accide;)j|d 
s*\lly, tlitf fioil of Scotland would ha^ 
beta unslained with a drop of civil 
blJoA 

GlasJ^ow seems evidently to have 
6\-'^ii viewed by the malcoitl^Uts as 
tile (h'stmed theatre on which hosti- 
lities we^ to coimncnac ; and par- 
ities frondl jflie neighbourhood were 
even invited to flock as the|r 

common raHym|c point. Yet, on the 
morning or‘the{5th, a small armed 
bahd issued forth from that city, with" 
purposes Which* were never exactly 
defined, but, from the course follow- 
ed, could not possiBly be other than 
of the most dospi.rate diaracter. 
They proceeded to Kilsyth, wheie 
they had soi^jc refi eshmeut, ip 
ing for which they took a receipt, in 
teims which •evidently proved their 
expt*ctation of btfmg officiall/THfd- 
buised. They then proceeded along 
the b ink of the canal, till they arrived 
at a large common called Hftnnymuir, 
where they expected, it is supposed, 
to have been joined by a corisiderabjiii 
force. On tli-ttir v/ay, tlitjy had met 
oraerjy with dispatches, whom they 
^ at first detain od,hut on lij^ pr^terpling 
'to favour their /iflfWpriaa;, ahawed^ 
him to depart, after presenting hhtt 
wflli a copy of^their soiiitious platavd# 
This man mvmediatciy hasle^ 
Kilsyth, wl^rc lie found 
Hodgson an\l Davidson, comnllnding 
small partiCwS, one of the lOtli^jjl^ars, 
aniL tl5b other of the Stirlingshire 
yleomanry. /fhese’active ^ouhg om^ 


with pikes and muskets. A party* at— 4 fers 15st not aVnoinent in setting out 
cavalry, however,^aving rushed in •in chqse* of Ae emmiies of public 
and seized eleven oJkjie most active, peace, a i^iid ride of nine 


the rest hastily skulk^ off, ai^ ap- 

E eared no more. In^^fTlfleetcmn, a 
iigle summoned sixty pik§s ; but on 
seeing the smallness of their force, 
and no prospect of co-oper^ion, they 
instantly dispersed. The d\y,\vhose 


miles, they reaclielLfRonnyinuir,;vh 4 ;rc 
the radical guerilla had halted. That 
body, on seeing itself q|)out to be 
cori^onted with this bana of disci- 
plined 'assailants, did not lose all 
courage. Tlicy diew up bchinJ a 
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wall, wliicli stretched across the con - 
I mon, and winch tlicy hoped wo{jd 
^jKotect them ajijainst the approach 
of the cavalry. Lieutenant^Hodgsf' n, 
however^ finding a breac;Ji at one (/lul, 
dashed through it, followed 
troops, and instantly char^’,ed A nio^ 
mentarjr somewliat husk coufiicf 
sued. A pike uas violeiyiiy *thrust 
against Mr Hodgson, ,wlii4h pierced 
his hand, ard nioi tally \i(ki«dcd the 
horse on w*nch he loae. Several 
other pushes were /nade with some 
^ effect ; but in a Itlw ihouiciits, jtlie 
insip-gent array was^entirely discom- 
fited ; and, thro^v ing away their aims, 
they sought safety in every directi^in. 
Nineteen were Secured, and earned 
to Stiihtig ; the rest escaped. 

Such was the beginning and end of 
Hilts faint sliew of civil war ; for the 
disastrous bloodshed u hich took place 
at Greenock, in a manner so strange 
attjTTnTneanipg, h8d scarcely eifough 
of political motive or character to be- 
long to history ; and we leler to the 
Chroniclfc for a full detail of it. Even 
thiSf in a country which for inoie 
ithan seventy years had been a stran- 
ger to intesdiic warfare, and kn(\A^ it 


. only by dim and distant tradition, 
caused, an extipKirdinarv alarm and 
emotion. Ycg it formed,- in fact, one 
ot those crises which, in the civil as 
in the»natuial body, expel tlie ele- 
ments of disease, and prepare the 
frame for ictuining to a healthful 
state. Idle authors* of tlie comino-* 
tion, sensible h#\v ridiculously inade- 
quate •\\t re the nuans with which 
they had hoped to effect the over- 
tin ow of a gieat empire, thrcAv up 
the cause m despair, while the mis- 
led multitude saw the full depth of 
^thc abyss fro’ni whose brink they had 
barely time to shrink bat\. This 
violent* explosion was follow^ed, al- 
most instantaiR'OLisly, by a univer- 
sal tranquillity; the citizens resumed 
their pacific and industrious occupa- 
tions, and eaincstly besought read- 
mission to those employments winch 
they had so wantonly desefted ; the 
)\‘omanry*w*turned to their homes ; 
iKul nothing remained, hut to pro- 
• ceed according to the regular eouise 
oft law, against those who had len- 
deied themselves obnoxious to it du- 
ling these* violent proceedings. 
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CHAPTER *Il\ 

Ci.OSE OV THE PAIILIA]5iENT. 


FormaI*Meetlng at Death of Georgi III. — The King hnnounces his intiniion 
to chs&olie Parliament, — Dilates on this subject. — Temporary Votes of Money. 
— Dhcnssions respecting the Queen. — Proceedings 7 elaltve hj Co? nipt Btughs. 
— Dissolution. 


meetings were accordingly held on 
that and tllfe two following days^ 
when such memlATs as attemtait^k 
the oaths to the new Sovereign. ' Dn 
the 2 d February, as it would have 
been indecorous to have proceeded to 
any ordinary busines^s, Parliament 
was prorogued till the 17 th, 

^ On the 1.7th, the "" House havings 
mit^a message Was immediately 
ably before its usual.period of sepa- / sentel|(fri>m iii? Maje^. It began 
rating, all its orchiuiry business was'^with alluding, ir*^«(R^ifaI •and proper 
brouglit to an abrupt termination, terms, to the event which had just ta^ 
A ground of debate occurred, wliich, k%n place. It then ted, that his 
like Aaron's rod, instantly sw^lowed Majesty being under tbf netrei^i t f ^ f 
up every other ; and afte? wliTbk^ summoning a new Parliamen^rintlnr 
the House with,i 3 iffi^‘!ilty ftpnd in a liiriit(?d period, had jw^d it 
ti?iicSd^»^o through that olt^Mry most 9ondiicive to the puirit^inte- 
ro<ffine which is necessary foi^the res> artd convenience, to ^ssen^Ide 
dispa^s^-h of public business. ^ One witj^m^t delay. The Idousfek 
The first meeting of Pa^lia^lrcn 4 li..py<vere*therefore invited to concur in 
this year was one mere form. The* such arrang^ents as might enable 
ccgistitution holdsNi indispensalJle the p^^^^e'•!?^vJCrt^to he carried on 
that the great coiinciNof the jiation during the intervitr. 
shall meet on the lately In the proceedings to be held up- 

, following the death of the Sovereign, on this address, ministers proposed, 
even though that day shovld cl^ance, wi^h the general approbation of the 
^ it now did, to be a Sunfay^ Short House, that the last point, which 


* The proceedings of Parliament 
efuring the present year are not of 
that varied character, susceptible 
of the same minute classificafron 
* which has be^*n followed in tlie hi^ 
tory of tile t>vo preceding years. Xhe 
tlissoliition consequent upon the de- 
mise of George 111 . cause<l a pretty 
long delay 111 its meeting for purpo- 
ses of real business ; while consider- 
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alone was likely to move discussion, 
should be kept in reserve ; and tl^t , 
their immetljatex^^pJy should be oMy 
^ that part which treated of the cp- 
*foi 8 e*c 3 ^the late, and the acfcessioirof 
the present sovereign,^ tjpon /his 
subject was proposed an addfes^ of 
combined condolence, corigrafulation, 
and respectful homage. I'his 
entirely acquiesced in by parts of 
of the House, Mr Ticxncy|Only mur- 
muring a little at the\4xpre8sioi>, 
experience of the paso as seaming 
to imply approbation measures 
lately pursued. Thf sariie unanimity 
• attended an address of condolence on 
the "death of the late Duke of Kent. 
Even in tliis first deflate, howeyer, 
the opposition members gave notes 
of warlike prcparatioil against the 
intimated proposition, paving the 
vuy for an immediate ^dissolution of 
Parliament. Mr 'J'icrncy eagerly en- 
iteavouicd to dniw fr6m Lord Cas- 
a statement of the precise 
nafiire of the' measures to be sub- 


cum stances, besic^';, ^ disputed suc- 
cession, might rendjfr the sitting of 
Parli^^ment ’oiv^cli an occasion* as 
the jdemise o^the Crown highly pro- 
per ; blit for this purpose it was suf- 
ficient 4.hat the principle should re- - 
main in force, and that Parliament 
should immediately assemble. Ac- 
cordingly, it was only the assembling 
of Parliament that was imperative; 
it did •i^ot follow that they were to 
continue to sit and transact business. 
How far they were to proceed in the 
consideration of public affairs was 
left to the discretion oPthe Crown, 
whose prerogative it was to dissolve 
Ikirliament whenever such a pro- 
ceeding should appear proper. He 
could, howtwer, see no reason, pub- 
lic or parliamentary, why the course 
now proposed should not be follow- 
ed. When their lordships consider- 
ed Ihe circumstances arising from tjic 
loss his present Majesty had sustain- 
ed, the natwe of the business which 
would have to come before Parlia- 


mitted ; but his lordship contented «aeiit, and particularly the considera- 
himself with saying, they would tioii of the civil list, he would leave 
life only sucltas were indispensable, them to judge, whether, with refer- 
i^d which the House might easily ence to aifthey knew respecting the ' 
i^derstand ^i'^hich last proposition details of public business at this pe- 
jSir T. strenuously 'denied, riod of the session, the important 

" ' On the following day, I^ds LiX subjects to which he had alluded 
^^pool aiuT C^Wtlereagh l3hd fully' were likely to -meet the attention 
^4|y45fi the views which had inducial which was due to them ; and whether 
to ad we the proposed (fis- that*«event,* which would only post- 
Jlic former observed p on^ he bringing them forward for 
imiQi^ing to the common law, ‘Par- Inonths, was not one whidi 


iSmti to adwe the proposed (!is- 
Jlic former observed;— 
ig to the commqp law,* Par- ^ 
expired immeci^ately on the 
»f the Crown. He w;^ aware 
pecific act had beci iqtro- 
^luced* to regulafte the jJisBolutioi! ; 


3i^c^lace Pasliaxiifint in a* siti^tion 
^I'fsider them with giMvr deli- 
lition.^ 

tord Castlereagh, in the H<5use of 


but as for as he could trace th8 pritw-Cirtfirpons, more p;irticularly obser- 
ciple dn which that^ct h;^ been* v^hI : — Tliealternajivetowhich,inhis 


tttlopted, it appelteedjyhcjfciflcsire to 
av oid any tnconvroience >vhich might 
arise* trom a disputed succession. 
While, however, lie §tated bis opi- 
nion as to* the origin of the lie 
was sensible that many oilier cii- 


• i he alter 1^1 ve t( 

opinion, his Aff^sty’s government 
was^^ducefg was this — either that 
the e^i^tiojpl^rliament should go 
through fte entire business of the 
sessijm, aid prolong its deliberations 
as loiij^ af might be requisite for that 
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purpose, m* tb«i%%^ew Parliament ^itUeclissolvingofParUavii^nA^lsrl^ 
should be callecfSurith nh little delfiy the King's sole and 
as pobsible. On ad^rting, thep, to ab^ prerogative! to bccopie a subjeet 
the two branches of thi| alternih^ve, of *di4>cussiou in the Houses themj 
the Hou« must be aware that 'a selves* % 

-measure begun and not comj#leted, IJie Mafqiys of Lansdowne would 
belbre a dissolution, was upon a bur venAirfe to say, that in the whole 
less advantageous looting than if it histoty of the country there^w^as not 
Tiad not been at ‘all introduced. It ar; iAs^nce to be found of a nvattarcli 
was desir.ible also foil the public in- propoainj;^ to Parliament the pro- 
terest, welfare, and tranquillity, that priety o£ its own-^issolut 111 . That 
the country should not be exposed was a pToWeding which, according 
for an extended period to the agita- to the edrajftitution, co^ld not be 
tions incident upon a general elec- made a subybet of discussion. Hut 
tion. The obly question would then what necessity had the noble Earl 
be — wh^ were the measures of such maSe out for the course of proceed* 
pressing necessity as to fall under ing he proposed f' He had intiniAed 
the immediate cognizance of'Parlia- yesterday that he scpaiated the con- 
ment? He know that it had been sideration of the dflleierit pirts of 
usual ill practice to vote a -great por- the message, as this sulijcci would 
tion of the civil establishment ol the be more properly explained by itself. 
Cl own in the first instance; but as This explanation might be 
this would comprehend a variety of some quarter or another, but it had 
details, involving much consideration not yet been •given theie. The no- 
before they were brougllC under the ble fcnrl had indeed advertdd'^tO « 
review of Parliament, as wcll"fis public necessity arising from 
much discussion perhaps after wardsf difficulty of transacting business, as 
his Majesty’s ministers had felt that, the ground of his proposition, but he 
without an extension of time beyond had by no means explained that oe- 
the limit he Jiad roferreef to, it Was cessity. If he alluded to certain pubi* 
not probable that lliib could be ar- he ^services which wew to be 
langed by the present Parliament, irroed for, and to provision ta 
They were anxious .tliat the great /made ^or^tlieKli^nity q£^tl)ie Orapwn, 
interests of the Crown and of the '/or his |)art he cooW^eS^nO rOAIOli 
country should be deliberated upon ^hy these subjects should not' ^ 
with calm minds and in A full attend- talcen into cousidcratinn by the 
ance. Each of these desirable ob- ^ent Parliament. The'ciw^ 
jects had now become hopeless^ Ing a subject connected wiflwwl 
u^i^a’view of all these ^c^uj^ dignity of Crown, was onjf^ich, 
|»tancw;A4^s Majesty’s ministef^Uad he admitted, required deld^ypation, 
df^ed it their duty to ^dviscinhe but/ itS consideration had ^Sitn^r^ 
Cro\^^ to reserve for a new Paiw^- 0<4n suljmjtted tb the Pailiamehl 
ment the consideration of Jhe p\iblio»-HvrliicTi fssemliled on the demise of 
business of the y^r. ^ • the (^wn. /He readily admitted 

«Tlie opposite paffeiL without abso- that nb-hftHv of /othing in the act 
lately attempting to tnwart pro- to prevent the Cfimn from diss^lviiiji) 
posed measure, insisted Sljatit was at Parliament on the very ckay ofTts as- 
least highly irregular. iJinisteis it 8einbUng,but;thcnlhatwasto bedonc 
was urged, were comprc^isiqg the oi^*the constitutional resjionaibihty 
rights of the ciown, wlicnihev sufler- of niuiistero ; and since the passing oi 
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thi0 all ministers had chosen to 
exercise that responsibility in a 
fferent way^from that which th^iio- 
ble earl now avowed. According* to 
‘^tiie^atement, which he»*had iiyhis 
handj^of what occuri^d'on thf ac» 
cession of Queen Anne, of fiebr^'e L, 
George 11., and George III., in ge- 
neral •only a few days" liad ^passed, 
and in no instance had weeks 

elapsed, before Paiiiajnent proceeded 
to tile considerationT \ iParliament 
assembled pn the 8th yf' March, on 
the accession of Queen>Anne, and on 
the 9th proceeded jto the considera- 


thc.government-;^the country was 
in niture to be carried on, or of the 
poli^ by whifih it would be directed. 
Hp'^as not apprized of any power 
by which the existing civil list could 
be applied to tlie purpose of a new— 
reign. It appeared to him very 
strange that Parliament should be 
dissolve^l before any provision was 
made on so im\)ortant a subject. He 
was latishcid that there was some 
reason for all this beyond what had 
been assigned, and that no minister 
would adopt such a proceeding for 
his mere amusement. The noble lord 


lion of the civil list. The accession ^ talked of the inconvenience which 
of\ieorge I. took place on the 1st of would be produced by j^eeping the 

A . I Ti l ? . ^ •!_ .1 _ . . • ^ . 1- _ ^ 


August, and Parliament took ^thc 
state of the eftvil list into consi- 
deration on the 5th. George II, 
ascended the throne on June 11, 
^ i7^7, and on July 1 ltl\ the consider- 
atioii*of the civil list took place. In 
the case of his late ^lajesty, who 
tHocctNied to the throne on the*25th 
of*October, 1^7 6*0, the civil list was 
brought before Parliament on the 
5th of November. Thus all prece- 
dents were against the noble earl, 
and he had assigned no sufficient 
f^ason for departing from the cstoj^i- 
lished course. 

Inf the C gminon sr IMr Ti^r^ey ob-i 
Baei*ved:~InftMbrmer cas?5 of ex^ 
to the throne, it had be^fl 
' propeWo bring down a very 

of mcswige from^ the 
‘rn, and to niake^ome com- 
mon to Parliameut indicative 
df higJ^ajesty’s feelings an\ iiiten- 
of the general poli^ l^be 
^Kfopted under a Ticw rejga^ VV^ifat, 
however, was the amount 
commuiyfcation which the Ib 
actually received \ yhe^^v4>r^ dryly 
told, that it was TOSned convenient 
to postpone all public business, and 
that they therefore werg to be turned 
about their*business. No viewVas 
afforded of the principle upon which 


countrj^ in its present state witli re- 
ference to an approacliing general 
election, and apjieared to think the 
beginning of May an excellent time 
for entering upon public business, 
lie had always been taught to believe 
the exact contrary, and his experience 
cbn firmed '’ffiis belief. At such a 

):fcriud of the year it was \ain to 
•expect a full attendance, and public 
buciness would become a dead letter. 
But the noble lord had even found 
out that •it was convenient to have 
aAi election at the same time that the 
assizes w'ere holding ; and was it 
possible then U) doubt tliat he must 
have some rcasK>ns, of which the 
Iloupe at present knew nothing? 
He was awAre, however, that all op- 
ji was useless, and that it was 
ossiMe to secure atteiilion. The 
honourable member^weje 
in the country, ^mIi fiftbd 
cocUades, music, and returning 
^ ers. He was contending^ how- 
th^i^^vet, for^ constitutional principle, 
had *tb^it the Crown oi^ht to have no re- 
venue iiidepemj^m of Parliament.* 
LgM Castlfi^eagh vehemently de- 
nied the •aUlfgaW’oii of ministers ha- 
ving any imtentioii or motive beyond 
what^theyuiad openly avowed. Mr 
Broiigljaiii however, after decla- 
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ring his acquilSSj^SSe in any mea- 
sure which incfeased^ the frequency 
of elections, roundly asserted : -^No 
man c»mld doubt what the real re^- 
was,- not for dissolving Parlia- 
ment, but foi%)ostponing the Consi- 
deration of the civil list. There was 
not a gentleman ,in the House who 
would not laugh at him, if he doubt- 
ed that tlie short accolin^f the mat- 
ter, instead of going OMPthe \)rolix 
statement of the noOT^lord, was 
merely this : — that it was deemed 
more convenient not to broach that 
question in the present .Parliament, 
but to di^’uss it in the new; because 
it was a more handy thing for mhiK 
stei s to propose it in the Parfiament 
about to be formed, rather than to 
Mibmit it to, and have it consideied 
in that Parliament which was on 
its death-bed, and could not, at |he 
utmost, exist longer than a few 
months. ’ 

Mr iMacdonald, on the other hapfl, 
insisted, that such an uninterruptM 
series of precedents ought not to be? 
passed over without some special 
reason assigned. Why "^yas it that 
now, for the first time, it* was tiot 
formally notified to Parliament that 
the civiHist had expired } Could it 
be supposed, in thi^ instance, that 
the House would n6t most cordially 
assent to any arrangement the 
Crown ? — that they would ilot at 
once agree to make such a pii^^'^iaion 
as would be honourable for the 

grant, and worthy%»^ ^e 
•Cj^^^wlfw receive ? Therj^o®/ be 
but one other reason for not Wrinring 
the Ihbject forward. It wa§ Tiot 
connected with economy^ but Wcttc* 
this — that probahJv there might •be 
sSmething in the v!«ws and inten- 
tions of ministers tjn%t 'wojiifd not 
stand the test wheri7i gef.'fml election 
was approaching. Had the Parlia- 
• ment met at an uncommln oriincon- 
venient period of the yea\? Did 
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their meeting at this 
ferP with the country 
Cl^stmas ? No such thyig* ft wss 
a singular^ fact, that they had as- 
sendiled at the very time jpriflSfi ' 
4fnini^ter9 themselves dcsignamd for 
the ^an^saction of public business. 
HereVhey jvere met, according to 
law, wiWi a much longer periad be- 
fore thent^han the tiansaction of the 
public business.-KMts regular course, 
rCquirtedk We was very far from 
disputing th\^ po>\ er and ijrerogativcs 
of the Crown, if it even dissolved 
one. Parliament this week, and an- 
other the week Jfbllowing. AtSj^ • 
same Jime, he entirely agreed 
his* learned friend, tliat ministers 
were as much resjft>nsibl(‘ for the 
advice they gave to tlie Cr^iwn on 
this, as for that which they ottered on 
any other siil^ect. , 

Notwithstanding the warmlh of 
these deliates,* no attempt was made* 
to divide either House agaiHlsrt^tbe 
motion, which went to present ^an 
address to his Majesty, approving of 
the intention expressed nr his mes- 
sage to call a new Parliament, and 
engaging to make such arrangement^ 
might be necessary •for carrying 
idff^e public business till the 
^ shouk^, commence. 
f Ministers now ]9fbt!Scaed, withiOUt 
flplay, to bring forward tlie 
ments which they ji^ecl necesaoiry 
for the above#purpose. 
of money •were therefore poAilPledft 
of which Ithe most importllH JwasV 
one of4C200,0(X) for the dis61j[arffe of 
pe’*ftiofis, annuities, and otn 

ments, whicji Would havfe 

“^harg^ble oil the consolidated fuild 
am^HiJIvil Ikfjij if the demise of his 
late MajcflCy ha^/ot taken place. 

'Phis gave occasion to introduce a 
subject already felt to be of eiJlfeine 
delicacy, though no one yet foresaw 
theportentous issues to wliich it would 
lead, Mr Hume had already broached 
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and obsorve^l with del*!** 
sicHV ttlat miniikteri)^ amid their \iSx 
tentatious ^rofesM'ons of attaclintent 
to the House of Brunswick, nad 
^c.^^made llu' slighte8tij*i\Husion to 
that inustious person jvho now^ieldL 
the name and dimity of HuhA It 
i|as not lus intention to fault 
with the exercise of any ptjwe^ l^e- 
lon^ing to Ins M;i j<'sty for ^gwla ting 
the forms of the Chpreh in the pur- 
forqmance of divine serviefc, althougili 
it was certyn tliat ver^ considerable 
dxffeience of opinion w/s entertained 
upon that point, ^ud th<it the late 
Oj^t>r had oecr»sioiied much surpiisc. 
Tfe undei^lotKl a proposition was to 
be submitted in the committLC f 4 »r a 
vote of ciV'd it t® the amount of one 
fourth yf the civil list. Hiis, liow- 
pver, he a[)prehcnded would not suf- 
to provide an adequate establish- 
ment* for the Quezon, whose former 
allowance, as lVincess*of Wales, had 
cea ge i Ui t the uionunt of his lat^ Ma- 
}eiily"s death/ Was she tlun, the 
Queen of this country, to be left 
wandering in beggary through fo- 
lands, qr would not Parliament 
make a provisu>n for her sup- 
l^tiniimaaiTer suitable to her rank 
^tion ? He submitted, * 

, (to hia Majesty'^ minii^er^fwhe-X 
right td'proposq 
allowance, and must coH*- 
the^were bound both ni 
i^^Ol^rhtmour to disclose to the 
'' their views up^n this sub- 


embarrassmentS^'";*Wisequcnce of the 
event wliich had occur»*ed. 

Mr Tiernoj^ regretted that the - 
subject had been introduced, but 
tonceived it necessaiily arose from 
the omission of the (^‘on’s nameil5 
the church scivice. He wotild not 
grant to a peist'U labouring under q, 
hcaVy c^oud of suspicion any portion 
of public in^4y until that suspicion 
vras rtfmowjfe He could not suppress 
his conviSlRi tiiat somebody bad 
been scandalously ill used — eitlur 
the King had been betPentd, or the 
Qticeii had been insulted. He Vi»uld 
not consult any feelings, tkw 3 icld to 
any supposed delicacy, which would 
imjiose silence upon liim after what 
had takeii place. It was time to 
speak our openly and honestly. He, 
as well as many pthers, had eertaip- 
ly heard rumours extremely injurious 
to the Queen's character — rumours 
which, if tru(^ he had no liesitation 
saying, firovcd her unwivvthy to 
sH upon the Ib’itish tin one. But it 
•was impossible for him to act upon 
nimoin, upon what might he mere 
idle calumny ; thi^ would be deemed 
gross in^^tice in the case of the 
humblest individual. It wa*;, how- 
ever, asserted, that a commission liad 
been sent out for the purpose of col- 
lecting evidence on this subject. 
Was^ that true r and if so, did tlie 
iioblo lord fmagiiic, that, with such 
evi dgne e in his pocket, he was not 
[md to produce it to Parliament 


ojeJ'c applied for a vote of'jp'j. 
>Pastlereagh, while Mie de- ncyS^tfe person whom 
hrts readiness to cuninraniqatc If fie/rumouis to which he alliided 
information which coyki be use- ha4 any fouiulation, it was tlrf duty 
ful, CQUCgived that Im woidd* besW-ef I^arliagient to take some steps in 
consult tbe teeVni^B qf* the'^^puse ‘or^ler to fescue hj^Majesty from the 
and of tlic pUblicJ^^^eciming to go degradation o^^aring his throiie 

with Such a Partner. Jf they were 
false, theF^^uia be as little doubt 
that it w'» their duty to maintain 
her Majes^ in all her rights and, 


into any detail oh uiih topic. He 
only^ave assurance, that the high 
person in ipiestion would cxpeiience 
iiQ additional difficulty or persdpal 
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dignities. He upon thorn in 

the name of justice, iRid in tlie n£||be 
of the Engl]&»h raoncViyihy. to g^ve 
' Pdrl lament some infornjation, and 
to submit the whole case to Us in^ 
<1 Wy • I edged hi ra sel t moit so- 

lemnly, tint, if a Cdse bhould be made 
out against the Queen, he. would se- 
cond whatever measure might be re- 
quisite to set his JVIa]<|sty's mind at 
lest Should no case, the •cen- 

tral y, be made out, it flight and 
must be considered as a misfortune, 
that paities so connected, and in so 
clev ited a statton, could not live to- 
gether } } et this, as uflavoidable, 
must be borne. Ihe Queen of this^ 
country, bow^evei, she must tln.n be 
consideied ; and out of the mouths 
ot the gentlemen opposite l®U9t that 
inmc pitceed Ixfoie he would con- 
seiTt to \ ote one shilling of the pub- 
4k money. * 

This speech of Mr.Tieincy in- 
\olved admissions ivhich^^eie ex-» 
cccdingly inconvenient and disagree-# 
able to I lie fi lends ot her Majesty. 
Ml Ihoiigliam, whom bis situatioft 
tendered her natuial defender, rose, 
stating, tint he didned cntiitly liora, 
his light lionouiable inend in the 
vie<t wlncli,lic had taken of this un- 
fortunate subject, and, It was quite 
new to him to learn that any Paiha- 
nientary recognition, and much Jess 
any inode of speaking m Parliament, 
or that any ceremonial of the clmrch 
was at all essential to make odt the- 
title of^a Queen, oi to vindica^ ijie* 
iighRlipj^ taming to that chanEie^^tk^ 
Accofding to his understandin'lg 
the coii^itution, she who was thu 
wedded wife of a King legnant, was 
eo ipsoy Queen-consort ; and her, 
claiii^ to that title wa’s 3M||indisputable 
as that of the King hirnsVlf. It vtas 
not the less so because slu> was 
prayed for in no htuigy; orliecausc 
her name appealed in no Irder^o^f 
codncil ; oi because no addi^ sses 


either of condolence or 
tpn were presented to hep. AljjiflWe 
coubl she be affected by^tlM 
lorcf prefernng to call her a 
personage, •jather than to 
her by the \idc to which she had 
succ(»cted. J\Ir B therefore con- 
ceiveAdi^re was nothing to prevent 
thc^adva^e of money to her Majesty 
upo*n tl^\ivil Jist, even though her 
name should not b^i-inti oduced. He 
must, at thii same lime, state dis- 
tinctly, that lie was wlnjlly unac- 
quainted ivith .any grounds of suspi- 
cion. He icfused his cars to all 
such* rumours ; as long as she 
1;he King's consort, he knew ana 
should ?icdt her only lu the charac- 
ter of Queen-consort, f Jc w as wliolly 
jgnoiant of any inqiiiiics that had 
been instituted, he listened not to 
then icpoited lesults , nor would li«-* 
suffer his mind to receive any sinister 
impressions. Ihit if a charge should 
ever be bi ought foi^iaid; he wtmM 
deal with it as became an honest 
aiiembei ol Pailiamcnt; and ho would 
endeavour to do justice betwt*en the 
p ii ties most conccined ; thoiigli, God 
knew, they w^ere not the only partieiK 
that were conceincd. * Until thM 
mcp&vot, big with importaiice, 
unspeakabli; impoftancejj^ ^6 iip'n 
tiq;s, with an imiiorKantJ^HOf’ 
those who were ignorant of the ^9?’ 
cou?d foim no cenceptiutt-— 
repTeated, that niom^nt 
Jais lips werq sealed. The 
might, howev^, m justice, reclii^ 
—in justK-^e to her whose chaHrter 
had been^o freely dealt with dn oii^ 
sid^-^ind whosp pamd even had been 
feuffpresSed on the other, Ind without ^ 
ftiining^ny pretnature opinion-4^ 
that, throiiglifetlt th^ ^hole period oi 
her past tiibulation,Nlie had nqjrr 
been slow either 'to meet or to repel 
accusation. It w^s not, therefore, loo 
muclu^o give credit to her now, for 
having the same alacrity m undci- 
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and the same facility in 
good, her defence. Nev^ 
was thWe^a question in which <jein- 
per and rnodeiation were so iiidL^en- 
sahie; the voice of pa^sy ought to 
be ^tinct : for no m^n 'could calcu- 
late the consequences wliic<i iiiight 
follow. * 

Notwithstanding tins, j^en the 
vote came under discqssioajf^^r T*icr- 
ney demanded under this vote, 

prevision could be njade.f|r the Que^in. 
The Chancellor of flie* Exchequer 
observed; — If the depiise of his late 
Majesty had not ^aken place, an aii- 
^'ity, under the act of Pai liahient, 
W’Viuld lyve been'pa^yable as to the 
PniuTss of Wales; and thd resolu- 
tion now before the House ’w'ill un- 
douhl^dly empower the Treasury 
still to continue that payment to the 
individual. 

Mr Tioiney,.^In flie first place, I 
totally deny the powjr to grant this 
nnniMty ; because the grant depend- 
dtl on the life of the King. It stood 
on a particular footing ; it had refer-, 
ence to the continuance of the King's 
md vras not attached to the par- 
person -whose rank would be 
4ij9V<2ted b> fliat event. Besides, who 
is to receive this annuity ? Th4ig^is 
fto such perwiuas the Princess 
iiif they intended to grajit 

her Majesty that which had pi;evi- 
ixsly been ^ni erred on the Priifcess 


of the House,^JtJ^iigh her political 
&it(|iation may beVhanged.— tint Mr 
Tierney petocl4d : She has ceased to 
be Princess of Wales; there is no such'" 
- jier&on. ifow, then, 1 ask, can this 
resoVition grant an annuity to anj^- 
dividual not originally in the contem- 
plation o£ Pailiament ? I know the 
right honourable gentleman must not 
mention the \f ord Queen. I am quite 
awaK of tliat. I should be very glad 
to hear the right honourable gentle- 
man use the word, and 1 should be 
still better pleased if I could get him 
to record it on the journals. 

The tw<V honourable members thus 
^continued to reassert their respective 
positions, while Mr Hume urged: 
W’liat reason is there, I w ish to know , 
for not stating specifically, that the 
annuity formerlj^ granted to the IVin- 
cess of Wales shall in future be paid 
tb her Majesty the Queen ? By sucl^^ 
a statement J he objection of the riglit 
Jionourabk* gentleman will at once be 
•obviated. Mr Lushington endeavour- 
ed to shew, that this, in point ul form, 
jvould render neccsb.iiy tlie inseitioii 
of the names of all the other persons 
concerned ; and after all this skir- 
mishing, no opposition was finally 
made to tlie vote. ^ • 

On anotbfr ground, these votes 
were the subject of a pretty serious 
discussion in the Upjier House. Lord 


_ Llbiderd»*le conteiKled,( February 24 -) 

to jliat effect ought that the granting of sums by the Coin- 
introduced; and if tlie right ^onfe^, which could not be appropri- 
ioii^i^rable gentlemai\*ad\aiices on^^ated, nor consequently txime before 
under the authoiitj^of that re- idAii^ordships durmgjJjc’*|^vent 
uCIOn, for the service aiWested to, Jpirjfament, w as a manifest breach of 
e vwll be guiky of a great offence ^eir privileges ; and, unle^ noticed 
agaiipit thjrt louse of Com rjp oft s. Hlbe iu some shape or other, would form 
Chanodiaf^> iiowever, insi4i<jd in ri^ ^ a most pernicious precedent. He per- 
pl> : Al3f (Wp stittioii can- *fectly well|j||^w, that when .sums 

a ( 


not divest the iiiaividual of a local and 
jTCfsonal interest in the grant ; and 
thendbre the annuity will be payable 
to the iuctiMdual, under the autj^fiority 


wsre votecyin a committee of siipply, 
it was, the pvatticc to apply certain 
portion^' of the money so voted to par- 
titular Jiurposes j but then, this was 
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always don© supposidon Resol ved-^That thj» C<i 

that the application would appeiJ in ^ou$e of Parliament, 
the -act of appropriatrcin ; and tjua, Me^sty's message of ihf 
before the close of the^ session, be dissolution rif Parliament, have, in, 
brought under the consideration of these resol U^ons, attempted to 
both Houses of Parliament. Aireso- priate money he paid for s^vices 


lution for supply, voted by the House 
of Commons, if not followed up by 
rih act of appropr?ktion, was, in fact, 
only so much wa’-te pfjper. Rut the 
present was a very peculiar ca^O; for 
this and the other House of Parlia- 
ment had been informed that a disso- 
lution was about to take place. The 
resolution was' adopted in one House 


subsitoitent to the di-solution, which 
can oi^v legally be efti cted by an Act 
of Parii^uent appropriating th* sup- 
plies ; and that they have fur- 

ther, in a most unpiccedented inan- 
n«r, assumed the power of providing 
for, and gutluft'ising the pj/iyment of, 
certain pensions and annuities, sub- 
sequent to the disjjolution of Parlia- 


of Commops, and the appropriation ^ menl, which by law arc dcclarcuT]^ 
was to stanc^over to another Parlia-* be at an end. ^ ^ 


ment. The vote was not for scfrvices 
that might be expected to coxne under 
the cognizance of Parliamifnt in the 
regular course of business, but for 
payments which were to cease on the 
\lemise of the King. Among these 
payments were several pensions and 
annuities, one of which 35,000/j 
a-year to the Princess of Wales ; buv 


J[lesolved— That under these cir- 
cumstances, we feel it^ur duty to de- 
clare, that though we regard these 
proceedings as derogatory to the pri- 
vileges of this Jlouse and of Parlia.,, 
ment, yet we are induced, by a sense 
of the state in >rhich public business 
is no\r placed, to forbean* frorar any 
immediate proccediiijgs* and to de- 


the resolutions bore that these sums .» dare that we will concur in indem- 
should be paid to the Prince Regent nifying those who may pay money. 


himself, although they were granted 
for othjer persons. He coibplain^ 
that the other House of Pail lament, 
knowing that those anngities were to 
expire on the demise of the Crown, 
thought fit to say, on -its own autho- 
rity, that they should be continued. 
The message requested them to adopt 
the necessary measures for expedi- 


or otJicrwise act under these resolu- 
tions, which we must neverthelesa 
deprecate, as threatening the subv^ 
slow of the best and wisest prtt|eipllan 
of the con solution’ of our cottdtry/Jv 
Their Lordships woijS^80e,tbatifi 
prO^iosing these resolutions it 
no means his wisli to embarrass in any 
degree the measures of Gp^vel^n^etilr, 


ting the public services. The Houst*^ut merely t^ enter a protest 
of Qomnions certainly took the guipk- the proceeding w hich had taken niaoe 
tTncidc I'-i — 1 — .1 1 — .. 


esj mode rf doing this ; but in acl^Jn- 
plishfngtheirpurpose they had brok»^ 
through«very rule in proceeding touo 
that by a resolution which coji^ld only 
legally be done by \ct of Parliament^ 
The noble lord finJi^y read three 
resolutions, arising out of his vi^ws 
on this subject. The first;, merely 
enumerated the money votj^s which 
had been passed by the LowWr Ho^se. 


being hereafter drawn into precf^fnt. 
He ccnCiUded by moving the 
tiom, . . ^ 

'The Earl of Liverpool was certain^ 
3y ready to admit, that the resolution^ 
moved tlie nobif^earl were con- 
sistent with the description he had 
given of them iu the coiiclusuiSTof 
his speech. TJiey were well drawn 
to his view of offering no ob- 
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to the pro/]^ss ^ |nibbc 
I but, at the same time^ th0j& 
coiitailoed a4;ensiiioontheotherfifl^t0e 
^ Parliament, which^ before their 
could admit, -wj^uld induce 
them to pause, aa^ consider whether 
any thing had been done by that I^mse^ 
which was not fully '\yarraui^wd by 
precedent and practice. Theyfe was^n 
important distinction betweewgrant- 
jn|{ money,and ajipropnating it when 
raised ; but into this dkiinction tke 
noble earl had not entered. No mo- 
ney, either m the shape of a tax or a vo- 
luntary conti ibutiou, could he granted 

■ilMf'/knf on A r'f rtC nni»lior*inMf l\ii^ 

4 


after tha y fciwwolutia^ words 
shoild be inaemd« stating^ in effect 
thaifthis HouscMiras induced^ in oo^ 
sequence of Jthe state of public busi- 
ness, to acquiesce in the payments 
votedtby the House of Commona, 
though no act of appropriation had 
been preferred, or had come before 
them. ^ ♦ 

Spme fresh Ibservations were sta- 
ted bj'.the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
who considered their present si^ua^ 
tion as one of the evilsi arising fiom 
the gross act of inadvmency, to call 
it by no worse name, ol which rai- 

•>. ii*. .. 11 


f^ept by an Act of Parliament , but ^ nisters hijd'been guilty, tn calling 
in cases of supply the practice pf l^^ar- wpon Pailiament to deliberate on its 
bainent was tq be very liberal, too- 
thing was more Common than to grant 
for specific services, sums from money 
already voted. If the noble earl extend- 
objection so far as to say, that 
no money ought to be granted with- 


out an Act of Parliament, that might 
b^a iSfatter'bf’ consideration, though 
the practice wn otherwise ; but if 
money wei e to be applied in the usual 
he ‘could see no real practical 
dimrenqe, whether the ajipropriation 
We^sanctiqnedby an Actpasscdnithis 
^ m the i^e#t Parliament. W hat ^as 
nature of the resolution coinplMn- 
? It w^jjnot fiisfng money , but 
IrlawlTul to issue, out of mo- 
t already voted, sums for cert^fn 
ijieesuntflJPailiament&houId open. 
Vbs* r<5t Icv} in» money on the 

Ifc* ' 1 •* i-L .. 1 I • /.I 


own dissolution. The Earl of Do- 
noughmott, however, declaied him- 
self satisffed with Lord Liverpool’s 
amendments, which were agreed to 
without a division. 

The only other measure which ex- 
cited much interest in this conclu- 
jiing poitioti of the session, lay m the 
penal steps proposed against the bo- 
roughs convicted of biibery — Barn- 
staple, (jrampound, Peniyn, and Ca- 
melford. The lead in this affair was 
taken bjT t^oid John Russel, who ob- 
served, that as It was intended to take 
caie that the civil litit, and several 
other matters, should not receive any 
detiiment from the dissolution of Par- 
lianjent, he Jiopcd tliat the House 
woidd be Gqutilly anxious to protect 
^11 n pi 1 vileges, by dii ecting that 


. t,and iii that lay ^le chief du- \ftfw wiits for membeis to serve for 
inaction. At the samc^tiine he wa*> ceit^ijj^boiouglis in the ensuiqfijpar- 
nc^i^AVilling to-meet ally fair piopo ]iaiu?nf ^should not be isswjd. Ifor 


8)|lbn on the subject, tor iwnJving the th», pioeeecluig a precedent ^ 
scrupfe, of the luTble aW, if liog i\ ftuip f(R,ii<l m an Act ot tlie 15th o 


was fo be 

parts^it(le^e6oIutionh\^llchc^mIdl^ot lil/ caii] Vo, "Vhuh reUed^rihe 

to be pressed.* UoioaghotShaftgibiui. ThatActset 
Before tbe»r S^WWi^s cffulcUagree to forth, “ that^re •» as gross and«io- 


rejglutions censdringtheotherl louse, 
they must be assured that there liad 
been a dtpaUui e from.ihe usual prac- 
tice, but no such" thing had ^beeii 
shewn lie would thuefore pioposc. 


torions coirnption piactised in the 
clectiott*Qt membei s for that borough 
— that tljp House liad, from time to 
tim<^ orefcred the issuing of a new 
wilt to be suspended— and, as a pro- 
13 
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rogation ym fibonttite take It dt^tion had taken 

Vas enacted that tU| writ ahooB not tfoption, in the Course of 
be issued^ until after that protogation iraa proved against thoee bc^ughs^ 
had expired/' He proposed to extend they miglit condnue ^ cori^Uj^as 
this principle to the dissolution of ever. Butjhey would tSe vgry good 
Parliament. There evidently \^as con- care« ^on such an occasion, to keep 
siderable analogy between the two theV corruption completely out of 
cases; and it had been held^ that^ sightW • 

'where an impeachment was prose- • Wh^ however, on the 2fit Feb- 
cuting, a dissolution of Parliament ruary^ tne second reading of the bill 
did not affect the proceeding more was moved, it was opposed even by 
than a prorogation* Severed wAi^ members. Mr Calcraft 

Lord Ca^reagh, without object- could not give it his support, because 
ing to the pnnciple of the Bill, sug- he thought -it would be something 
gested some difficulties .which would lilgs imposing upon the country, to 
occur iu its passage through the- hold out to it any expectation 3£pS!C 
Houses. He had traced the progress the House of Commons was in ear- 
of the Shaftsbury bill through the nest. It was too much to expect that 
House of Lords, and he found that a the House of Lords would not throw 
message was sent to the House of out the bill for withholdingf the writ 
Commons, requiring that all the in- in four oases, when in regard to one 
formation which had been laid before only, Barnstaple, it had any inlbfma- 
the House, and which induced the tion or evidepce before t%. With re- 
Housc to pass the bill,*sl^uld be sub- gard to Grainpoimd, Penryn, or Ca- 
mitted to their Lordships. On, the melfbrd, it had not a^ttle m infor- 
consideration of tlie evidence in tlfat mation. An alldress to the throne, 
case, the bill was agreed to. NowJ praying that writs might not be di- 
the proceedings of the Committed on rected to the boroughs enumerated, 
the Grampound election ;yfere more was the true parliamentary course of 
grave and serious than thos& connect- proceeding. To this* Mr Wynn re- 
ed with the Shaftsbury case; and plied: If the House should adolress the 
tfiey must be aware, that if they sent Throne for such ^ purpose,it wouldbe 
this bill up to the other House, their a recognitionbfthe right of the Crown 
Lordships would demand all the in- ^at any time to suspend {he sending 
formation on which it was founded. of writs to any county or bdlroug^ 
Mr Wynn, however, strongly sup- Mr Marryat argued to^^ie dan- 
ported the bill, observing, T^e noble ger of allowiflg the write to be i^-di- 
lord (Castlereagh) said he would coirf rected to places like Penryn ttr*Ca- 
this question, if it cam? before melford, he could not discover any : 
ji*new Parliament, whethej an elec- half tl^e voters of Grampoundwere 
tion of members did or did not take now suffering in gjol, and t\vo mbufi^ 
place ki these boroughs, as exactly in b^rs.were also enduring the heavy 
its present state, and that Barliament,^ punishment df the 'law for corrupt 
under these circumstances, might srill practices. ^ Sut^y, then, they would 
exercise the same plenitude of power now, ff ever, take, warning, and not 
as it now could with reSpect to them ; repeat their offences : and if hMvere 
but the noble lord must "feel how called upon to point out boroughs in 
strong the argument would be against th^ kingdom* where the elective fran- 
puch a proceeding ; after a ^neral cMse would be exercised wdth the 
VOL. XIH. PART I. * c . 
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purity, he should point opt 
tbeVery places enumerated ip the bill 
before the House. 

^^frBpoogW, considering the eX- 
trem^ihmpomnce of such } measure 
as the disfranchismettttof four ho*- 
roiighs^hought thatit ou^ht tp 
liberated upon more ca1m\y»and^pon 
luller ^idence. It might right 
or it might he ‘wroM£», to disfranchise, 
when they should be more prepared, 
and 'when evidence rejecting the 
&ur boroughs should be before mem ; 
but 'When they wer<j no{: -prepared for 
^the ^sfranchisemenl, ne'asked, v^as 
to deprive those boroughs at 
the dissolution, pro hac vice, of^their 
elective franchise? He had no such 
sanguine expectations as Mr Marryat 
as to tbeTimendment of the offending 
boroughs. At the same time, in jus- 
tice* tg his own feelings, and to his 
observation of ft clings out of doors, 
as well as in that House, he would 
say» thSt soi% ex|rtion of the* cle- 
mency of the Hous^ugbt to he ex- 
tended to a person whose punishment 
might be* just, but was not vciy le- 
nient Two years' imprisonment at 
Cbeir instance^was not a Jeinent pu- 
^i^bment n^ftn one of their ineip- 
bem. Oh, he was not a member — The 
J^eant then fiir Marftissch Lopez. 
jp^ltVlth this person he had had no ac-# 
^^natntairce, he knew not his face, agd 
vraj JlotMlfaposed to say he Jiad 
IKIijt been* gualty of cofi'uption ; but, 
fcttwever culpable he inigljthavebeen, 
and how ever correct Ins conviction, 
the^ separating without doin^ some- 
thifg shew that there was on their 
*part no impediment to the exttnisi^ii 
ofroya'l clemency, helthought would 
be too hard^nd too^severe. He was 
68 years ofuge* ^ Two years# impri- 
soiMiM.nt was a most severe punish- 
ment upon such a person for an of- 
fence, whioJi he w'ouldnot palliate-— 
it was an otfence, grave and sermus, 
against morality, against the qonsti- 


tutiQi| of the county, against the pri- 
vilege of that House, but it could 
not be said io be^extrcmely rare. 

Mr ScarletJ, entertaining, as he 
was well known to entertain, the 
highesrtrespect for bis learned friend's 
opinion, could not dgree with him in 
bis view of this question. The of- 
fence wa§ one, not (Tnly against ipo- * 
rality apd law, ftiut it was a corrup- 
tion of ^he very soui ce of all that was 
dear to us as our rights and jirivileges. 
Sir James Mackintoshgalso argued 
for the bill, remarking, ^f ihe^ call- 
ed upon the Louis to unife with them 
fin disfranchibing those bproughs, 
wrthoiit liearing and examining evi- 
dence for themselves, they would be 
guilty of an invasion of their consti- 
tutional liberties. But they did not 
so by this bill ; they only called upon 
the^other branches of the legislature 
to give faith and credit to them, that 
the investigation, in tJie state it was 
now before them, would afford suffi- 
ciently strong evidence, in their opi- 
nion, to justif} thesiibpensionof writs, 
tilKinal measures could bedeliberately 
adopted. ^ 

The measure wot being opposed by 
Lord Castleieagh, who admitted that 
there was a jaiwa facte case against 
these boroughs, passed tli rough the 
House of Commons without a vote. 

however, it appealed in the 
Lords, a pefition was piesented fiom 
one of^he boroughs to be heard by 
%c6iin«el against it. As the delay at- 
tendi^ such an arrangement ^gi4d 
be fatal 'to a bill w Inch must^iass nCo- 
mediately or never. Lord ( arnarvon 
strongly opposed it: If their Lord- 
^ ships dicLiiut pass the bill, their de- 
cision would be a condemnation of 
the jiractice of suspending writs, 
which had been followed by the 
House MfCommons for half a cen- 
tury. No injustice would be done to 
theekectoi s of these boroughs bypass- 
ing thi bill. They would only con- 
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tinueumiUhefneettegorpSttr&i^t %# the wae veik 

in the same situattc^ in ivhielJthe ft liras-»-*whether the ff&we! 

House of Commons hatl placed tAMi« disfranchise a borough net p^iia$N!id to 
and ill ivliich, had it noj been for the be corrupt^ or suspend its/igtos^Vritli- 
dissolution, they must have remained out in^uirj and 'withoiit cv^dctlce* 
until the decisionv of the great^queS- The case of Shaftsbury was not at all 
tion at ibsue took place, it was im« anal\g&qs to what was now proposed 
possible to look back upon the pro- to begone. ,The House of Commons 
ceedings of the House of Commons in«thatx^8e suspended the wfit du- 
without feeling the vfarmest appro- ring a* prorogation, 'fhe House of 
bation of the measuies taken.tfy that Commons might be right or wrong, 
House to extirpate a system of cor- afid their Loj*dships should not sui- 
ruption whidll disgraced the repre- render their right of inquiry. 
sentatioi\ of the country. A young The Lord Chancellor argued with 
nobleman, actuated by princi- eqq^l force against a bill, which, re- 
ples Whic^ distinguished his family, quired dieir Loi^lships' consent ^*7' 
and did hooour to the name of Ku^ measu^rethatwouldsuspend the rights 
sell, had been activoin his endeavours of the boroughs in qjuestion, without 
to remove this stain from the consti- inquiry or evidence. Counsel ought 
tution. He brought in a bill to trJiis- to be heard, and the House ought not 
fer the franchise of one of these to agree to the bill without investi- 
convicted boroughs to Leeds. Wl^en gation. Their Lordships bad, been 
‘this was proposed, one minister of called upon to consult the feelings 
the Crown hailed the 'm^sure with and interests of the public by passing 
his approbation, and the other minis** this tneasure ; but tfai^ would best 
ters in the House of Commons ga\fe consult their inflerests by attending 
the bill their silent assent. What then* to the claims of justice. If they did 
must be the feelings of the country justice to their country, their country 
when it should appear that the mi- would ultimately do justice to them* 
nisters of the Crown in tlie House of The House of Commops did not 
Lords put their chilling negative on cide on the question of* depriving it 
the measm-e ? Were it to happen that single member of his seat without e%r 
all the ministers of the Crown in the amming evidence upon oath; but harC 
Commons supported’the present bill, boroughs were to be disfrahehised (or . 
and that all the ministers in«the a*t«least were to have their rightly 8U8-* 
House of Lords opposed 'it, the* con- pended) without any ^idenceat 
trast would be singular. It w>is only Evidence couhl not now^ be 'Iieard at 
proposed to hold tiiese boroughs to*^ their Lord^ips* bar ; but he w^ld 
baj^lfbr a period not exceeding 53 not consent’to suspend the rights of 
drfys. • / the subject on any thing short of^vi- 

Lord Liverpool expressed an opi- dence upon oath. ^ 
nion equally decided on the opposite hf determination to hear coun^' 
side. If a case of corriipt^practices , rendered it, as\|he Chancellor adfxi^ 
was made out against a particular bo- ted, impossibl^to go through witb 
roiffgh, he thought it w^ould constitute the bilk during this^ session ; so that, 
a fair subject of inquiry in Parlia- on the motion of Lord Laiiderd^de, it 
ment how it ought to be tWalt with, was disposed of by an adjournment 
and whether it ought not to be de- of a fortnighti » 

S rived of privileges which it? had ^n the tiSth February, Parliament 
[>used. But the question now be- was dissolved by commission, in c^n- 
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sedueUkce of his Majesty's tndispo^* 
The Chancellor read the 
speech, of which the following is me 
only important paragraph;. 

" Wq are commandedSto inform 
you, that in taking leal'e of t^jie nre- 
sent Parliament ms Majesty c^not 
refrain from oonVeyingb to ym his 
warmek assurances of the serj|<ro which 
his Majesty ’entertains of the finpor- 
tant seihrices which you have render- 
ed the country. Deeply»as his Majes- 
ty lamented that designs and prac- 
tices such as those which you have 
be^ recently called upon to repress 
n^llfSild have existed in this free and 
happy country, he cannot sufficient! v 


commend the pmdence and firmness 
witlAwhich you^directed your atten- 
tion Ho the mftans of counteracting 
them. If an}i doubt had remained as 
to the nature of those principles by 
which Vhe peace and happiness of the 
nation were so seriously menaced, or 
of the excesses to which they were 
likely ta lead, the llagrant and san- 
guinary conspiracy which has lately 
been drtectea must open the eyes of 
the most incredulous, and must vin- 
dicate to the whole world the justice 
and expediency of thos^ measures to 
which you judged it necessary to re- 
sort, in defence of the lawstond con- 
stitution of the kin£rclomJ^' 
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CHAPTER IV 


NEW PARLIAMENT. — FINANCE. 

Meeting of Parliament— The SpeaJcer.^The Addresses. — Droits of Admi- 
ralty. — Settlement ofthp Civil List. — The Estimates. — T%e BudgeU^^Scots 
Baron of Exchequer. 

The month of March and part of not be denied that, composed *as this 
April were occupied by the electionSf House was of gentlemen selectedfrom 
which were carried on throughout the the Various comp^ent(Sarts of society 
kingdom with eager activity, though in the united kingdom> many were to 
without that excess of violence which be found in it, whose talents, acquire- 
had marked some scenes in the for- ments, and general merits; would af- 
mer election. The result produced a ford a fair prospect of a successful 
Parliament not differing niffterially in discharge of the arc^uous duties of 
its general charaefer from the one ^eaker. Here, however, it was for- 
which preceded. A small addition of tunately not necessary to basardUfty 
numbers was supposed to have been speculation, ho\^ver promising : paiSt 
gained by the party opposed to mi- .services, and tried and domonstrat^le 
nisters. ^ ^ilities— abilities not confined to tht 

The new Parliament held its first mere discharge of wha^ might botertn- 
sitting on the 21st April. Jhe bu- ed the dry duties of the QffiCe-f4iad 
siness on this day was confined tef commandqd not merely the apptoba-^ 
taking the oaths, and in the House tion,butth5 admiration, ofevery niem- 
jcff'ConnRiions to the re-election of a ber who had witnessed their emnloy- 
Speaker. This last procee"ding gave ment. * Mr Holme Sumner aOved : 
occasion to very warm testimonies in When it was rjecollScted that the e4^ 
favour of the ability, intQgrity, and cation of that right hon* gentlemin 
strict regard to the constitutional pi'i-* had been dire^*ed to the Jaws of hi$ 
viiegcb of Parliament with winch the countay, and to. the principles of its 
functions of that high office had inestimable constitution, that ^lone 
been performed by the#4fidividual formed a high claim to the sufirages 
(Sir C. M. Sutton) who now held it of the House ; but after it had been 

— Sir W. Scott observed : Itf could soen in how short a time after he had 

• « 
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be^A lh*»t elevated to the aituntion of litnej^ upoa the same individuaL ‘ It 
Speaker^ three years ago, he had ap-fv was A matter of Aost sincere congra- 
peared to liave deeply studied the tulatlati to* the ^ House and to the 
laws and rules, and investigated the country, that^it had again the inesti«* 
principles by which the p{oceedings mable benefit of having the chair fill- 
of the (louse were jN^lated ; after ed by 4ne who had shewn himself, in 
the readiness he bad displaycdii>She all the more impoitant, as well as in 
discharge of evary poinj^ or duty, it the less material parts of the functions 
would ^ave bedh supposed, by tho§e of his situation, emhiently gifted for 
unacquainted With his prevloife his- their discharge ^ who had upon every 
tory, that he had 'made the subject occasion proved that he was indeed 
the diligent occupation pf his life. < the depository of the truest dignity 
Lord Casllereagh then said From of the House, by wearing the honours 
the manner in which tl^c proposition conisrred upon him both wi^h firm- 
of his right honourable friend had ness and meekness. 

■■betj? received, it wa§ obvious that the These first preliminaries ^eing ad- 
House was anxious to bestow gn the justed, the formal opening of Parlia- 
individual now appointed to preside ment- took place on the 27th April, 
over its discussions the Inghest mark The King, in his^ speech on that oc- 
of its approbation and confidence: ca^ion, besides the regular topics, no- 
and tliAre could be no such mark in ticed the acts of violence which had, 
this>- Q*ee country more, distinguished in jsome districts, been caused by 
than that of being rendered the first the machinations of the disaffected, 
commoner of tlie empire. The office He ex[)ressed* his satisfaction at the 
of gpeifker iniJuddll many irnpoftant promptitude with which these at- 
duties connected with the jarring in- tthnpts had been suppressed by the vi- 
terests of this mighty empire, while gilance of the magistrates; and extol- 
Parliamedt was devoting its attention Jed^hewisdom and firmness manifested 
to promote its welfare and prosperity, by the late Parliament, with the happy 
It was no sm^l satisfaction to have effects wifich thej had produced ; and 
now placed ih the chair aii individy,al deploring the distiess wliich still un- 
|iy general consent so capable of ful- happily prevailed among the labour- 
task*im posed upon ing classes, he* pointed out the duty 
.]^As«!—*socolnpetenttoguidethe Houses of guarding agmnst those practices 
deliberations— to preside ov 4 |,»f whuji could only tend to aggravate 

f iibfiO discussions in which the best it, anti defef the period of relief. He 
terests of the state were engaged, trusted^hat an awakened sense of the 
manly fortitude, and to enforce 'tlangers incurred would recall the 
with firmness and Wisdom those rules greater part of those who had ^en 
andibrms so essential to the jirivile- unhappily seduced, and revive in tRdir 
gesCf Parliament, and to the mainten- heaits the spirit of loyalty and of at- 
ancedf'tlie real liberties of'thesubject. tachment to the constitution.^ 

Mr Brabham, fr^ the opposite ^ The inaportant and delicate sub- 
side of the House, fichoed the same ject of the settlement of the civil list 
sentiments. He.Jtook the liberty to was itlluded to in the following terms: 
congratulate first the Speaker, but “ The first object to which your al- 
most of all the House itself, and, not tention ivWl be diiected is the provi- 
less than thg House, the w^hole Com- sion to be made for the suppoit of the 
nions of England, upon the freechosce Civil Government, and of the honour 
\\hirh had now fallen, for the third and dignity of the Crown. 
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** I entirely at yanr dh|>o8|kl *to remediea incapable' ef 
my interest in thei hereditary jfeve- itjhein any relief* Thei^ y#a#*^<wer 
nues ; and 1 cannot deny ntys4f the circumstance which distjnguitmedtlio 
gratification of declaring, that so far present from all former periods> and 
from desiring any arrangement which which coflid not be overlooked in any 


might lead to the imposition. tof new 
burdens upon my people, or* even 
might diminish, on my account^ the 
'amount of the reductions incident to 
my accession to the tllrone, I can have 
no ivish, under circumstance^iike the 
present, that any addition whatever 
should be made to the settlement 
adopted by Parliament in thaiwoar 
1816 .’* ‘ • 

The address was seconded by Lorc^ 
Granville^and Lord Howard of Ef- 
fin^iam in the Lords, and by Sir E. 
Knatchbull and Mr VVilniot in the 
Commons. These speakets gcneially 
began with a warm panegyric on his 
late Majesty, whence they proceeded 
to point out the good omens winch 
might be drawn of his- successor from 
the determination expressed to imi- 
tate the example of such a father’ mid 
also from the handsome sacrifice of 
lli^own pecuniary rights and intepests 
which hisspeech hadannounecd. After 
this, the distresses of the cJmntry, and 
the disturbances to which they had 
given rise, foi med the most prominent 
feature. Lord Granvdic observed: At 
the end of the last century, when the 
demand for Tabour iar exceeded the 
supply, the labourer noConly obtain- 
ed higher wages than formerly, but, 
comparatively speaking, had it in hiJ 
poiuer to enjoy luxuries. It was not 
•ttien s«i prising that the * labourer 
should severely feel the "difference 
whicUthe change of circumstances 
had produced in hissitua4on. Jtwas 
therefore matter of compassion rather 
than of anger, that men so situated, 
and necessarily ignorant with regard 
to great questions of poUey, should 
be disposed to attiibute their suffer- 
ings to causes quite foreign ito the 
"real ones, and should wish \o resort 


view of tne #tate of the courttry-*-^be 
m^nethegreatdifFasion of educations 
This w#8 regarded as one of the great- 
est advantages of the present agej 
but, m flaking this admission, it 
at the same time be allowed, that it 
afforded an opportunity for the dis- 
seminatio'n of dangerous doctrines ; 
and when men in a state of the 
greatest distress, were daily told that 
alf their sufferings were owing tp tbo* 
Government, and that its overthrow 
would relieve Uiem, they must be 
sanguin^ indeed who could suppose 
that the constant inculcation of such 
doctiines made no impression* 

Sir E. KqatchbuU represejited to 
the House, that, if it was their inten- 
tion to support the constitution, they 
muift support it by checking trlie prin- 
ciples of disaffection which had been 
so industriously diffused. The con- 
stitution of this country was a system 
which imposed on the people no re- 
straints but such as were necessary, 
y) tlie well-being of tlie cornmcnityt 
But if the character of the^^t^Uiry^ 
was in danger of being changej|^Jtnd< 
• if a system of immorality and 
*&ction was undermining the HihtjC of 
the constitution, it bscatne the 
of Parliament to interposO, hnd kp- 
ply a check to the growing In 
alluding to* the present disturbances, 
he meant not to lead at present to 
any discussion on the subject^ but 
he thought that ito man, \thatevet 
might be his principles, would (}<^y 
that It w'as tlie* duty of that House 
to congpel obedience to the laws^. In 
his apprehension,* nothing b<^ond 
this point was desirable. It was 
neither necessary nor ^desirable to 
impose any severe restraints on the 
people, but merely to enforce those 
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salataiy laws' which were i^eady in 
existence. ^ 

Mr VVilmot was convinced that the 
House would give the present state 
of the country its most aifxious at- 
tention f but he shaul^ be merely 
aiding the prevailiQ^ delusions, if he 
expressed any opinion but that the 
distresses could only be removed by 
tlie slow but certain process^&timet 
which *would invigorate the great 
spurces of wealth, for a moment in 
soma degr^ exhausted. Notwith- 
standing unfavourable jappearances, 
there was every reason to anticipate, 
/tbat at no distant period the real dnd 
practical blessings of peace woijld be 
enjoyed by the whole people: the 
prosperity and happiness of the com- 
munity at large depended upon its 
sobriety and ii^ustry, and he trusted 
tbat.a conviction of thi^ truth would 
soon supersede the falsc'and injurious 
notions at present prevailing among 
a gjreat»body of the manufactirring 
clsSses. 

The address was received by the 
opposition* members in a mapner 
uncommonly favourable. Earl Gros- 
vener said, on such an occasion as 
tbo present, «al the commencement 
of a new reign — when his Majesty 
had bpen in the H(ruse for the first 
^tijam'aupcethis accession — when he. 

'addressed to their lordshij^sf 
hih first speech — it was desirable to 
avpid the ii^roductioa or the dis- 
cusalon of any subjects wjiich might 
lead to a' difference of Opinion. It 
was in every respect to be wished, 
that^be first address to the*tlirone 
from thfe first Parliament; of bis Ma- 
jesty^'s rei||lt should be adopted 
sumous]y» and, to bo^unammous, it 
was desirable that no discussion 
should be provoked on subjects like- 
ly to" create disunion. Entertaining 
this wish, he roust give ministers 
praise for tlie manner in which tlWy 
liad^ a orded the speech. They had 


abst^ned from the roentioa.of any 
topics that wer^likely to divide the 
Houas.^ Therefore, as the speech 
and the address were such as to meet 
with his general approbationy he 
should tiave great satisfaction in say«* 
ing " Content.'* He objected, in- 
deed, to some parts of the speeches 
made by the movers of the address, 
particularly thi insinuation which 
appeared to be made by Lord Gran- 
ville, that the diffusion of education 
among all ranks of the community 
ceu^ be dangerous to any, that a 
system of education like'that follow- 
^ed generally in this country could be 
parniclous, or could create mischief. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne fol- 
lowed in the same tone. — Whether 
he considered the nature of the to- 
pics introduced into the speech from 
the tin one — whether he considered 
that this was the first time that his 
Majesty had addressed their Lord- 
ships in tbik House — or whether he 
adverted to the various important 
and painful circumstances connected 
with the situation of the country, 
and recent events— he saw abundant 
reason foiiVishing as great unanimity 
as possible to prevad on the present 
occasion. lie therefore solemnly 
declared, that he felt the greatest sa- 
tisfaction in being able to concur in 
the sjpcech and the address, and in 
not being compelled, from duty or 
policy, to make the least opposition 
<0 it. ft was with peculiar pleasure 
that he saw a disposition to i|et fi 
noble ejcaniple from the thiwne, of 
that econbmy which he had recom- 
mended — an example which hQ hoped 
would be. followed as zealously, as 
•sincerely, and as extensively as pos- 
sible by the King's ministers in all the 
other oranclies of the public expen- 
diture. TJje magistrates of the coun- 
try had on late occasions discharged 
their duty manfully, firmly, and ably; 
and, benight add, still more the ju-' 
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ries. He was the more mduce^ to 
mention them with merited praise^ as 
not many months ago it had been 
* said in that House, that they were 
reluctant to give verdicfs; and it had 
been insihuated that they favoured 
the bad principles of which they 
would not authorize the punishment. 
They had nobly«replied to that insi- 
nuation. He meant to allude to no 
particular verdict when he said that 
they had shewn themselves equally 
unawed by the power of the Crown 
or the influence of popular feeling. 

Lord Holland, though he forebore 
any positive opposition, did not quite 
cqual^he* courtesy of his tWo prede- 
cessors. it he concurred, as lie was 
disposed to do, in this address, he 
must not be supposed td pay any 
compliment to the wisdom and ener- 
gy of the last Parliament, or to re- 
fract any thing which had been smd 
on certain subjects by noble lords on 
his side of the House. He conceived^ 
that some of the last acts of the latti 
Parliament had been productive of 
nothing but mischief; and, if thwe 
was any improvement visible in the 
countiy since then, which Ire hoped 
mi^ht be found to be the case, it was 
by no means to be attributed to the 
operation of those acts. 

In the Commons, Mr Tierney ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the /air, 
cool, and temperate tond taken by 
the mover and seconder of the ad- 
dress, and his entire concurrence in 
a great part of what had fallen from 
tbdm. He congratulated thd House 
on the prevailing unanimity : he 
hoped it was an earnest for the fu- 
ture, and that all parties in the House 
would unite in the expression of un*- 
shaken loyalty to the crown, anjl of 
a firm determination, wliile the true 
liberties of the people werei support- 
ed, to set themselves honestly and 
^ateadily against those machinations 
^ike directed against the happiness 


and security of the Sovex^ga aadbio 
selects. 

The only discordai^ note was 
struck by Sir Francis Furdett^ wbo 
compliuned of the want of courtesy 
shewn in ndt pursuing the wholesome 
pradtioe of former times, when the 
speech utas rpad from the cockpit on 
the day before the meeting or Par- 
liament; they had thus leisure to 
deliberate on the ‘Subject. It ap« 
peared to hina most extraordinary^ 
especially in these times,» to expect 
that members should, at the very first 
hearing, agree in whatever sentiments 
^ minSsters thought fit to put into the 
moutl\ of the Sovereign. When a 
younger man, and when first this new 
practice ^as introduced, he had pro- 
posed on one occasion, that the con- 
sideration of the speech^ should be 
adjourned to^the following daj > in 
the present instance, however, he 
should be sofry even to make that 
proposition ; but lie begged,* wl\ile 
he consented to the compliment on 
the comniencomcnt of a new reign, 
to guard himself against being sup- 
posed to concur in any of the Senti- 
ments of the address, es^cepting those 
of.congratulation and condolence— 
in short, in any thing that was not 
matter of mere arfd absolute forim* 

• The address was carried nenh cOff* 

* Ju the course of this debate, some 
interesting coaversation took place 
between the Marquis of.Lansdowne 

* and Lord Liverpool, on tlie subject 
of the exisfing commercial restric- 
tions. The former nobleman sincerely 
hoped fliat our prohibitory system 
would soon be brought under tBe view 
of the*]egislature. While be indulged 
*this hope — a hope entertained and in- 
dulged by others,, it ought to be re- 
collected that great* firmness would 
be necessary to effect any change ; 
that the application of gqperal prin- 
ciples to our system of commerce, 
must be a work of great delicacy and 
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difficulty ; that many partial hitereats 
must bo encountered as obstacles) 
and that mi^Ch immediate and partial 
distress must be incurred to establish 
a broad, general, and perirfanent sys- 
tem of*national fl4vuntRg^ and com* 
mefcial freedom. Tocffect tlii#, n*ear- 
ly as much courage f^pd Tfirmness 
trouldH)e requiafte as in encounteripg 
the other difficukies of riie country. 
Firmaessy however, for that duty, he 
hopedf would not be wanting in the 
King’s ministers — firmness, he hoped, 
would not be wanting, in the Legis- 
lature ; and he (Lord Lansdowne) 
pledged himself, v^henever a relaxa- , 
tion of commercial restrictions— a 
great relaxation — was brought for- 
ward, he wouftl lend it utmost 
support. 

To these observations Lord Liver- 
pool* returned a very^i guarded and 
cautious reply. This was a subject to 
which he and others oYliis Majesty’s 
xninistt?rs had givdh no inconsiderable 
degree of attention, llis own opi- 
nions upon it were well kiioun to 
many m6st respectable individuals in 
the city, and he should be prepared 
to declare tbeiii to their lordships 
whenever iiTfit occasion offered. ,^t 
the same time he wished to guard 
'their lordsliips, affd Hio^e iiuue im- 
Ipediately* concerned, from any delu- 
sion on the subject. As to wJieyiei 
niore good of moie evil resulted from 
the operation of the present system, 
hSVouId not now say .•but perhaps,* 
in' some of the gcneial piinciples re- 
specting It, lie did not ditJtrfioin the 
noble marq^uis,^ though they might 
not agree jn t!ie minor detail. Not 
that by this he meant to convey ilia^ 
sometnihg might not be done, and 
some alterations might not be made; 
but tliui lordships would admit, that 
it \\ i-* subject whicli should be ap- 
pioaclied i'oolly and dispassionately, 
and that too much siiouid not b§ ex- 
pected from its hrst agitation. 


Aibi so<gi as these customary preli- 
minaries were adjusted, it was under- 
stood that the •first and most impor- 
tant object \yhich would occupy the 
attention ofthe new Parliament would 
be the* settlement of a civil list. Tt 
was the e»tablis>lied usage of England, 
that, at the accession of a monarch, 
the amount of this branch of revenue 
should be settfed for life. This ar- 
rangeftierit, however, could not well, 
and in fact did not, bar any augmen- 
tation which might become necessary 
during the altered ciicumstnuices of a 
Jong reign. ^ In fact, the grcMt rise in 
the value of ail commodi^iesjiwhich 
ttiok place during that* of (^i^orge 
III., could scarcely fad to occasion 
continnni arrears, and to call for suc- 
cessive additions. These, however, 
were not granted without senousmur- 
miirs and disputation. In 1815 and 
1816, a strict investigation took place 
into all the departments of the regal 
.expenditure ; and an amount was 
fixed, somewhat augmented indeed, 
but applied under such ngorous 
checks as seemed to secure against 
any future misapplication. The re- 
sult that under this new sys- 

tem, the accumulation of arrears 
ceased ; tht^revenue was found suf- 
ficient to cova* the expenditure ; and 
the King in his opening speech could 
aniyiunce, that he asked no more than 
Jiad*been enjojed by the Crown for 
the last four yeais. A statement so 
unusual was expected by ministers to 
diffuse general satisfaction, and to 
shut ih’e mouths of tlieM* (^)ponehts. 
The latter, however, were too much 
on the aleit, to Jose this opportunity 
of probyng into certain anomalies, 
vliich, though sanctioned by long 
usage, appeared inco-^sistent withpthat 
iigid control to which it was now pro- 
poied'tt? subject this branch of the 
public expenditure. 

Ifi consequence of a motion of Sir^ 
Henry Parnell, on the 3d May, tSe 
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report of 1815 on the cif0 lial^was 
ordered to be reprinted* Mr Tier- 
ney, however, seemingly with some 
reason, treated this measure as very 
nugatory, since the question would 
be set at' rest before gentlemen had 
that report in their liands. They were 
to decide first, and have the report 
“afterwards. • 

As a supplement toSthis proceeding, 
Mr llume moved a return of Ihe ex- 
penditure from the 5th January 1815, 
to the 5tli January 182i). He was 
particularly anxious that the pay- 
ments sHould be classified. No less 
than^n expense of 600,000/., totally, 
exclusive pf the civil list, was incur- 
red by the civil expenditure.* From 
the accession of his late Majesty, up 
to the period to which the repoit of 
1815 extended, the money voted by 
the House of Commons, in aid of^the 
% civil list, amounted to 53,000 000/. : 
but nearly 9,000,000/. had been paid 
from the consolidated fund, on ac- 
count of items separated from the di- 
vil list, and, strictly speaking, form- 
ing a portion of that list at the acces- 
sion ot George III. They could not, 
therefore, know what the exattamount 
of the civil list was, unless they had 
before them the six classes into which 
the payments were divided. They 
would tlien be able to decide on the 
alterations that sliould be rnade^ He 
considered it quite an anomaly that 
the right honourable gentleman w'ho 
filled the chair should be paid from ' 
the second class of the civil list the 
Stfm of^ 1500/., and that^* another 
source should be applied to in order 
to complete his income. The pay- 
ment of ihe salary of every individual 
should be simplified. As the esta- 
bliehnient of 1816 was formed ,on a 
scale the most extravagant tliat had 
been known since the settlement of 
tlie civil list, the House ought to in- 
^^uire, whether the two acts, ordtering 


a return to be made to tbe' I^euse 
^when any excess took place, bad, teen , 
complied with. He wafgnOtawre that 
auch a return had been m^e»>aa4 be 
thought f^ere Could be no objeetkm 
to its being produced* * ^ 

The Chancellor of the Eiudiequer 
opposed th^ motion. Tlie act of 1816 
required, that, if there were ifb addi- 
tional* charge on the civil list exceed- 
ing the estimatebythesum of 16 ,O 0 iO 2 ., 
an account qfsiich exceeding was to 
be laid before Parliamene. Now no 
such return Uad been made $ and If 
th^ honourable •gentleman thought 
that the Act of parliament had been* 
violated, let him bring his charge for- 
w«*d, and ministers would be ready 
to meetJt. He was^now prepared to 
say, thatSiince the passing of the act 
of 1816 the issue nad been regular, 
and no exebss whatsoever had^taken 
place. Mr H uskisson, moreover, urged, 
that the righf of calling^on ministers, 
und^r all circumstances, to f^rocUice 
accounts which the honourable gen- 
tleman seemed to think existed, w^as a 
new doctrine in Parliament*. If 'lllere 
were no excess, (which must be in- 
ferred, as no return w^s made,) and 
ifi,no demand were mafle for assist- 
ance, he could see nothing, consist- 
ently witli tire course pursued by 
4^ai liamcnt at all times, tnat authori- 
se! the honourable gentleman to call 
for a detailed hccounttif the applica- 
tion of those revenues which Parlia- 
ment had granted for the support of 
his Majesty's household. The ‘ar- 
rangement of 1816 accomplislied that 
which fiad not been before accom- 
plishgd. The regulations adopted at 
that period provided new cliecks, by 
which the whole expense of every dc- 
partmetir, in each claas, was to be 
kept within the estimate agreed to by 
Parliament. It had been so ci nfined ; 
and^that being the case, Jthe honour- 
abte gentleman was in possession of 
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nl! the information that web necessarj 
any proceeding with reference 
the establislmieiit of a new civil list. 
Let him take the estimate as it no^ 
stood, and rest assured tHat the ex-* 
penditdre was kept within its bounds. 

Mr Tierney indeed relied ! 't'hey 
were not now dealing i%tth a' civil list 
actuaRy in being<^they were called 
on dff n0ivo, to make a civil list ; and 
in <h)ing that, his honourable friend 
lyriced for such information as woukl 
enable him to decide on what was 
proper to be given. Mis honourable 
firiend wanted further information — 
he wished to kno\y whether all the 
money granted to support the civil 
list had been expended. Parliament 
might have votel!! too little, pr it might 
have granted too much. 

Some farther conversation took 
placc 9 in the course of* which Lord 
Milton declared, he ver^inuch doubt- 
ed whether the situation of the coun- 
try wal such as tef justify the House 
in forming a permanent establishment 
at alh Such a revolution had taken 
plsme in fhe currency of the counti y, 
that no man could say what was the 
real value of ftpound-note. But when 
the questioif came to the vote, it r^as 
negatived by a majority of 1 13 to 50, 
Several other motions \)f a similar na- 
ture met t'hc same fate. • 

Mr Hume followed up tliese rpo- 
tions by anothei on the following day^ 
respecting tiic revenues of Gibraltai. 
By accounts which had been laid on' 
the table, it appeared, that a sum of 
124«,251/. had been sent over to this 
country in tlje course of the fast sixty 
years, o^brding an annual receipt of 
about 2©704for the same period, and 
had gone into the King's privy purse. 
The appendix ^to* the third rcpoit 
shewed tint the sum actually so re- 
ceived amounted, duung the last four 
ycais, to per annum. Jheie 

could be little doubt, in his opitiion, 
that the Crown was not authorised to 


levyitaxos for its own private uset by 
means of a colonial secretary ; and 
that every individual so employed on 
the part of the Crown was guilty of 
a misdemeanor^ as well as of a breach 
of the*privi]eges of that Hobse. Ao 
cording to the original charter in 1705^ 
no duty or imposition whatever was 
to be ]ai(l on vesse]sr»or merchandize 
entering that ^ort. This immunity 
was of .great benefit to the trade of 
that place; and even in 1794', the 
amount oftaxes did not exceed 4000/. 
It appeared very surprising, there- 
fore, that it should now fall “^ry little 
slioi t of 50,000/. General Don had 
liVid on taxes of his own autliorky, by 
mere proclamation. ATr H. complain- 
ed also nf prodigality in the civil go- 
vei nment of tlie place, and of oppres- 
sion to the Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not mean to oppose the produc- 
tion of the retains ; at the same time 
Ite thought It unfair, in merely .mo- 
ving returns, to intioduce attacks on 
indrividuals, of whose conduct the 
House had yet no means of judging. 
With regard to the right of the Crown 
to a revenue raised in Gibraltar, he 
appreliendciV that, on a clear princi- 
ple of the law \)f nations, the rights 
w Inch were before vested m theCrown 
of S|)ain, were by conquest transfer- 
red tb the Sovereign of Great Britain* 
lie should, however, enter into no de- 
fence until the papers were on the 
table. Sir James Mackintosh urged, 
however^ seemingly with lejsson, that 
he could not conceive any principle of 
the law of nations which bore out the 
assei tion. that the power vested in an 
aosolutc piince became, in case of 
conquest, equally vested in a king 
whose power was not absolute. 

The papers w ere voted. 

By much the waimest discussion, 
howbver, of those preliminary to 
debate on the civil list, arose out of 
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Mr Brougham's . laDOtion relativ% to 
certain duties, particularly those tema*^ 
ed thedroitsofAdmirdlty, ’which ivere 
held as the private 4pmain of the 
Crown. Mr Broughambe^n with pro- 
testing, thal nothing could be farther 
from his mind than any intention of 
compassing the degradation of the 
royal dignity, dV ev^ of abridging 
those rights which Were the rights 
and privileges of the Crown,* In any 
one the most minute point, not only 
of wha^ might be deemed necessary 
in suppdrting its weight in the con- 
stitution, \)ut of those also which were 
necessary. to its dignity and just splen- 
dour. If at any one period of pur hit- 
tory it would ha^e been next to crimi- 
nal to have endeavoured to deprive the 
executive government of that which 
was requisite to its own maintenance 
and honour — and without honour it 
'could not be maintained — it would be 
altogether criminal to attempt such 
a measure in times like the present* 
He desired the support of no gentle- 
man to the resolution with which he 
intended to conclude, but upon Ihc 
previous performance of tl^is condi- 
tion by himself — that he should prove 
to, the satisfaction of all who voted 
with him, that the meas'Urc he should 
propibe was not only 'safe but expe- 
dient — that it not only did not de- 
grade the Crown, but that it mani- 
festly tended to augment its dignity. 
He then laid it down as an old and 
confirmet} maxim of our constitution, 
sanctfon&d by the opinions of the 
greatest lawyers, both of the bench 
and of the bar, supported by the 
whole ctirrent of the most venerable 
authorities, that the Crown^ as such, 
was incapable of possessing separate 
prd^erty. Mr B. then quoted, ex- 
amples to shew, that even funds to 
which the Crown possessed Ithe most 
undisputed right, as treasure-trove, 
^d stoics, Ac., could not be disposed 
otherwise than under the privy seal ot 


the realm. In this view ho 
condemned the Act broughl^ in 
Mr Pitt in 1799, by whhihtbe Sove- 
reign and his heirs were enabled to 
have prop^ty, and to deal with it m 
thei| own. This act empowered the 
King not only to dispose of his ostimn 
lands, but to expend all the money 
he might he able to amass in tlte puN 
chase %>f new property of all kinds^ 
which, like a common private indi^ 
\ddual, ho^ight burden or sell again 
at a profit — might give away in re- 
wards to favourites — might dispose 
of e;ven to enemies — or, pro tanto, set- 
ting the votes o£ Parliament at de- 
fiance) mi^ht defeat the whole system 
and policy of the constitution. It 
enabled Jum even toroid copyholds, 
and thus^ become the tenant of his 
own subject^ In ancient times, out 
of these funxki belonging to itself, the 
Crown was bo^und to carry on various 
departments of the public service. 
Thus*, for the Dr&its of Adihiraky, 
which then included only wrecks, 
stranded fish, and other trifles, the 
King was bound to keep tfie narrow 
seas clear of pirates." An inevitable 
change of circumstances had thrown 
th»s, with other duties, upon the ge- 
neral revenue of the country. Yet| 
extraordinary dsit mightseem, (bough 
f^ieKing paid nothing towards the 
fe^ce of his subjects nothing towards 
driving pirates from thd seas, nothing 
^towards the ^‘'tuition and good .go- 
vernment of the realm," (as it was 
worded in the statute of Henry VI If.) 
he still ]^ept the whole amount of his 
revenues from the pey^ts of.Admt- 
ralty,*amounrtihg in the last reign to 
,.no less than l3,7(X),000f. Contrary 
to the opinion of several of lus friends, 
he thought a compeu^ation due to the 
Crown; the strict letter of the law 
would here, in his opinion, be the 
height of injustice. He thought the 
mode of dealing with the Church of 
England in iLspect to tithes, a psc- 
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cdbnt which ought to satisfy many 
gentlemen. At present, he concei- 
ved nothing ^oultl be worse adapted, 
either for distinctnesa to its managers, 
intelligibility to the publ!c;j*or for the 
real comfort, honour, *id dignity of 
the Crown, than the whole inethod, 
if method it might be called, fn which 
thecivfl list had been soitled. Suppose 
any man, not very well versed in file mi^ 
of finance, wtreasked how much 
the i*evenues ol the KirH^ of England 
amounted to in, a year, what answer 
could be given ? Every body could 
tell what was the* revenue of ,thc 
French King, oF the American Pre- 
sident, or (brmerly of the Dutch ^Btadt- 
holdcr; but as to the salary of the 
King of Englantf, with wlii^ ho sup- 
ported the splendour and/dignity of 
Ills Crown, no man who was not a 
perfe^:t adept in finano^ could give 
any conclusive infoimation about it. 
Had It not bpen fur this%ysteni of ob- 
scurity* and mism&nagement, Payne 
could never have n^seited that the 
King of England cMijoyed 900,000/. 
a-year. "Was it dealing fairly with 
the King to mix up with the little he 
was allowed ^nd u little it undoubt- 
edly was) tb defray his private etfc- 
penses, and really to keep up his ho- 
npur and dignity, "the® salaries of the 
Judges, the income of the Chancellor 
of the FiXthe(|uer and Ins friends, 
presents to l^ireign ministers, and a 
vas( accumulation of' claims and al- 
lowances to ofliccrs, grcft and smalh* 
of* all sorts and c«)nditions ^ But, 
cried the right honouiable gentleman 
opposite, “tp. simplify matteis in this 
way, to-^ake accounts-clear apd ex- 
plicable^’ be beneath the dig-^ 

pity of the Ctown.*' Admitting it for 
a moment, was. there nothmg to be 
gained by it^ — were popularity and 
the full approbation of the King’s 
subjects v\ (A-rtb no consideration i^.Sup- 
posing there might be some sliglA de- 
falcation of dignity, was there no ad- 


vantige in preventing great defalca- 
tions of a pecuniary kind, which had 
been perpetually occasioned by this 
absurd, confused. Gothic mode of 
keeping accounts } After all, where 
woiud be the loss of dignity, if tile 
people told their Prince — “ You shall 
be paid largely, liberally, cheerfully, 
without g mnriyur fVom the people, 
who well know that your interests 
and tifeirs are inseparably united — 
not as at present, but by a fixed, con- 
stant, determined grant ou^of tlie 
consolidated fund.” That, m truth, 
was his (Mr brougham’s; prc^positioo; 
but the Chancellor of the Eij^chequer, 
irf' his love for mystery, ^seemed to 
think that there was something su- 
blime 111 obscurity. The misfortune 
for him, however, was, that we lived 
in a prying age, when men v\ou!d not 
be satisfied uith being told that they 
must not examine and sciutimze; 
and when the} did inquire, they would 
hnd that, among the hereditary reve- 
nues of the ('i own, the Sovereign did 
not think it below his dignity to have 
hi^ revenue made u|) of one penny 
per barre| upon ale, and one halfpenny 
upon whisky. Tins paltry pittance 
was accepted in exchange for the 
great l’eudaJ» relics of wardship and 
purveyance — rlie especial jev^ls in 
the crown of a“ feudal Sovereign — 
the ^eniz) that gave a glorious lustre 
to hi^ ancient, real, and solid dignity. 
The dignity of the Sovereign appear- 
ed to him seriously injuied by the 
company in which he was placed i)y 
the present arrangement. ^'The Aidk 
Itself did not contain a greater va- 
riety of beings than were to be found 
mui shaded in the civrl list. There 
Was the Yicar of the Tower, with 1/. 
135..a-year ; the Vicar of St Botolph, 
with I/. 15^. ; the Church- wardens of 
St J ohh’fhe Baptist, at 1 /. 1 8.y. Then 
there w'ere the Master of the Field 
Spo'rts, the Master of the Hawks, 
and the Master of the Ceremonies. 
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Bat oot only were those wbo^su* 
peri n ten dcd . the chase^ the amuse* 
ment of hawking, and the dance^ 
'paid out of the civil list ; the ex- 
penses incidental to the keeping of 
wild beasts were also entered amongst 
the items. Tlie keeper of the lions 
in the Tower was enumerated amongst 
die officcis ; and not far from him 
they would find the Gentleman Ulsher 
of the Black Rod. Next ca\n*e the 

Eichequer watchmen” It appeared 
to him most fallacious to fix the civil 
list for tiie life of the King. Jl might, 
in this instance, be a short life, which 
God forbid I It might be a long and 
piosjierous^one, which God gianti 
But, with this contingency 'before 
tliein, It was the greatest blunder that 
sensible men evei made, or could ever 
make, to come at once to a final ar- 
rangement of the Civil Li^t. T]ie 
House could be piactically convinced 
of this fact. His late Majesty reigned 
for 60 years ; and during tliat peiiod. 
tliere weie six new arrangements, be- 
sides eight diffeient payments in aid 
of the civil list. It would appt'iii* 
that even nine years were too long 
for the continuance of tins pVovident 
system. I’hc ariangement of 1760 
was made as if it were swpposed that 
the rnonaich was to hve only nine 
yeais; but in J 769 a debt of 8,000,000/. 
had accumulated ; and in 1777 it,^vas 
found necessaiy to gran't 60,000/. 
nioiG per annum. An arrangement 
for life could not proceed on any one 
concQftrjable piinciple. They should 
wJiblly s^aiate from the Civil List 
the salat les of the Judges, the salary 
of the Speaker of tlie House of Com- 
mons — a situation that should be as 
independent as that of the Sovereign 
hinttelf— and the payments made to 
foreign ministers. 

Mr Brougham now undertook to 
state to the House how the sums 
which formed the Droits of thejCi^own 
accrued. Gentlemen supposed that 


they were cbnfined to LNroits of the 
Admiralty ; but they w,ero grelitly 
mistaken. There were sdyrees 
that placed large sums in the ban^B 
of the Crown. In 1817, the sum of 
130,Q00/.Ttdl Co the Crown, irfeonse- 
quence'of the demise of a rich luna- 
tic — at lSast,^so he understood^ In 
I8p7, an individual who had nO heifs 
died iirtesiate ; his property, to the 
amount of 47,000/. went to theCrown. 
In 1816, the (|rown got possession of 
62,000/ in the same way. CXthersums, 
much larger jn amount, wet e supplied 
fi om different sources. In 1804, prize- 
, money to the anjpunt of 105,0 JO/, 
was refiieived on one occasion. In the 
same year there was another sum of 
40,000/., ^nd a third “bf 55,000/. In 
1806, tho^^roits were augmented 
by 155,000/.^ and at one peiiod theie 
came in netfiy the whole progyeds 
of the Dutch piizes, amounting to 
1,657,000/. From the Spanish con- 
demnAtions the suin of 2,200,001?/. 
was derived. He was far from blam- 
ing the House for having voted a 
loyal and grateful address to the King, 
in consequence of his having given 
1,000,000/. to carry on |l)e expenses 
of ^jie war. But how would it have 
astonished our aneg^tors, if they had 
beheld the Mouardh, instead of call- 
ing on Parliament to assist^ him with 
a t^ntli, coming down to the Hduse 
a giver and tlispensei of money*— 
as’tlie benefactoY of those from whom, 
according t3 the safe and sacred 
course of the Constitution, all money, , 
for public purposes, ought to come ! 
He allucfed also to tbfejevenue de- 
rivable ^rom tlie Leeward , Islands^ 
from Gibraltar, from ’ Scotland, &c. 
which amounted to a very Jaige sum. 
How was It disposed pf.^ in pensions. 
It was not under the control of Par- 
liament, and might be expended as 
the rpward of good services or bad 
services, or as the meed of favourit- 
ism, or for no services at all. If any 
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pension were necessary to be granted 
to a great naval or military character 
—to Earl St Vincent, to Lord Hut- 
chinson, to Lord Nelson, or their 
heirs — was there an individual in that 
House 'who would not feel it ^o be 
his duty to recommend a ^ant to 
those gallant commanders/ or their 
relatives ? If such a proposition wpre 
made, it was sure to be carried. But 
there were many other cases ; and 
Mr B. from his own sidj^ of the House 
instanced •^Lady Grenville, where a 
minister deemed it^^nore advisable 
to screw a pension out of some fund 
over which Pailiament had no con-< 
trol, rather than bring it under the 
consideration of the House. Mr B. 
then instancedVith densi^ the case 
of Sir Home Popharn, tiring of 
the inactivity of peace, /lad engaged 
in a» immense smuggllK^^ transaction. 
His vessel, however, was taken by 
Comraodorp Robinson, and condemn- 
ed in'^a competent court. Yet Sir 
Home had received, first 25,000/., 
and then 50,000/., out of these droits, 
as expenses of suit, and to console 
him under the disappointment. If 
these droits were dangerous in their 
application* their origin appeared to 
him ten times worse. They offered 
a temptation to tlie Crown to embark 
in wars, and though he did not be- 
lieve that an}'^ Sovereign since Cluv^fes 
H. would be‘*covcrtly swayed to en- 
gage in wav by this 'motive, yet his 
aversion to it might be nnitigated. Bui 
^tlfe chief danger appeared to him to 
arise from the regulation, that every 
prize, mad(Q:tCfbre a declaration of 
war became a droit of the Cr^n. The 
tendea^ those funds was, to give 
ministefa a direct interest in proceed- 
ing to hostilitiq^ before a doclaratiou 
of war, and thus they lowered the 
Jionour and character of the country. 
These vessels were the purchase-mo- 
ney of the honour, the good faitH, the 
fuire and unsullied name of England. 


I 

Hechad only to refer to the Dutch war 
in the time of Charles II. ; that war 
was undertaken for the purpose of 
seizing the Smyrna fleet — for which 
perfidious ac'tion Providence punish- 
ed that Monarch, by ovei'whelnrifng 
him and his ministers in discomfiture 
and disgrace. But, to come to later 
times, what did they think of the 
Dutch — what rof the Spanish prizes ? 
2,200,000/. were acquired by attack- 
ing unarmed, defenceless men — men 
who knew of no reason for such a 
proceeding except that they had dol- 
lars on board their ships. At all 
events, every pretence would thus be 
faken from their enemies^ for slander- 
ing the nation upon this ground. As 
to the 4*i per cent on the native com- 
modities of Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward Islands, it had been granted 
or^iginally for the building of forts, a 
prison, session-house, and other pub- 
lic charges. In Queen Anne's time. 
It appeared that a complaint was made 
to Parliament which that body listen- 
ed to, and petitioned the Queen to 
restore the fund to its proper uses. 
Here it was lost sight of, till it was 
strange?/ found to have become the 
absolute property of the Crown, which 
now made mi a fund for obscure pen- 
sioners of all \lescriptions. Upon the 
whole, Mr Brougham concluded, that 
if ivw, in opposition to the clear law 
of fhe question, in opposition to the 
constitutional view of its principle, in 
the face of numei ous precedents of 
mischievous abuse derived from'^his- 
tory — if now the House neglected 
the opportunity of wiping away a foul 
blot on the honour of the» country, 
by giving up a vile relic of feudal 
•barbarism, useless for any national 
pui;poses, and serving only as an oc- 
casion of calumny to our carping ri- 
vals and4)ittcr enemies — if now, when 
this mischief could be done away, 
withopt injury to the Crown, and w^th 
benefit to the people, the House 
13 
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should suffer the opportunity ^ be 
lost, it would, in fact, go the length 
of saying that these jdroits ought to 
• remain for ever a lasting anomaly in 
the law and constitution, a perennial 
source of abuses, and a perpetual 
stigma on the character of the coun- 
try. 

• Mr Canning sJ:ood up to oppose the 
motion. Any one wjio had merely 
heard the vehement close of the speech 
of the honourable gentlemari, would 
havesupposed it directed against some 
new assault of arbitrary power — some 
sudden encrtiachment of ministerial 
rapacity; but a person* would have 
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be that they enabled the crown to be- 
;th ^tow secret bounties on obscure fa- 
to vourites. This was a singular cha- 
in racter of a fund, one of tfie first names 
ial on which ^as the illustrious William 
lal Pitt, EarUo^ Chatham, and one of 
in- theslq^t, Edmund Burke. Without 
discussing at present the right of the 
he Crown to the droits of AdmirtjJty, he 
?ly merely state the mode in which 

ch they had been adnjinistered. In the 


^ourse of tha late reign, the whole 
proceeds of tliis fund had amounted 
to about 9,700,000/. Out of this there 
had been paid' to captors and for va- 
rious law expences 5,372,000/. There 


been mudi surprised to learn that tj^e ‘ remained, therefdi*e, something more 
objtjct was*to propose an innovation, than 000,000/. to be accounted for. 
which, instead of relieving, tended to Out of that sum 2,6QP,(X)0/. had been 


levy a new burden on the people. 
He could answer, however, both for 
the crown and for miniftters, that they 
would reject the boon offeied for sell- 
ing the royal prerogatives. The pro- 
position from the throne •stated that 
no new burden was contemplated fqf 


contributed the public service; 
and two se\^|fal sums had been given, 
one in aid the civil list, the other 
of the per cent fund. The first of 
these contril>*itions was 1,300,000/., 
the speond 40,000/. ; there regiained, 
therefore, about 380,000/. to be dc- 


tlie support of the civil government 
and of the splendour of the cro|vn. 
It was ungraciously said, that though 
no new fund was wanted, vet it was 
the business of the House tdsec whe- 
ther there was not somet^g to take 
away. The honouraljle and learned 
gentleman had fairly, indeed more 
than fairly, professed his willingness 
to make compensation for all he slfould 
take away; so that the question, as 
far as his argument was concerned, 
was npt one of diminution or retrench- 
ment, byt of bargain and sale, with 
the chance of inflicting further bur- 
dens on the people. With regard to 
the 4|^ per cent duties, there was in- 
deed some obscurity in th^ir origin^; 
but the usage of four reigns, during 
upwards of a century, established the 
existence of the propcrtyi.and the 
custom and pow.er of granting pen- 
sions on It. But it was said y) be 
the evil of those uncontrolled funds, 


counted for. This sum had been paid 
partly in donations to differeut branch- 
es, and partly in entertainments to 
foreign sovereigns. The expenditure, 
however, of the whole, been cotn- 

nftinicated to Parliament. It was part 
of the new arran^^*mcnt that an ac- 
count of every grant out erf* this fund 
should, as a matter of course, and 
wWiout address, be l^Jd before the 
House in every session, immediately 
f after such grant. It was admitted 
that there Had been no remarkable 
abuse of the fund in question : still it 
was urged, that Parliament would 
make a better applicai^n. Tihe ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman,” said 
• Mr Canning, “ states truly what he 
says of those on this side of the House, 
and what I would say were I where 
he sits ; but I think it better that the 
patronage of the Crown should re- 
wagi public services by jlroperty un- 
der its peculiar protection, than that 


D 
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a democratic assembly should dole 
out largesses and favours according 
to the impulse and force of passion, 
paity, or cAnvass. \Vc have had in- 
stances enough, in our o^i memory, 
of what canvass can d^, Setting on 
the one side the chances of JaCour, 
canvass, party, and inadvcit/Micy ; on 
the qthcr, the chance*^ of extrava- 
gance, I do think the Ciow n tjic lltt- 
tcr trustee. The.presenl state of the 
droits in consideuiliow is sanctioned 
by long usage, if it isViot stained by 
abuse ; and in the long jjoriod of 00 
years the lionourahlc^nd leai ned gen- 
tleman has hit upon only one (pies- 
tioriable case, and "that case f[ii(‘stii)n-^ 
able only in ihe view whicli lic^ has 
taken of it. I 4‘ntreat of the learned 
and Iionourable gentleliai^xiot to con- 
cede anything to the irn? fil cimiacler 
of the administration. entieat of 
liIui*not to concede anything to the 
character of the e\iiitu»g Sovereign ; 
and, ig a ccmstitutional view, ngthing 
of this kind ought to be conceded. 
The honourable and learned gentle- 
man spcjikc propel ly of Chailes il., 
for a king once dcjiaited fiom life is 
fair subject of aniniadvei •‘ion. But I 
ask him wlipTlier, on the aveiage vii- 
tue of kings and niinisteis, jf ^ou 
place four inillioia^-, — and that is be- 
yond iinyk ea^c that can be imaginej:! 
— if you place four millions agaii^t 
all the evil, ^le danger, and the ^i^- 
gracothat mustovcrujielni them when 
the proeeeilings, peihans in ti^elvat 
hours after, becomes known to Par- 
liament, 1 ask, whether, m sucli a 
case, any aduumstration w«uld uish 
into war ^ wdietiier, in times 

such as live m, for the sakc*of any 
haul of droits— I do not say the so-« 
vereign — I do not say Ins ministers — 
but whether th« vdest nnn(l\hat ever 
meddled with public affairs, or con- 
templated public adnmnistralion,could 
recoinmeittl a wanton and unjustifia- 
ble war r” The only other aigunient 


tha^ could be employed was, that 
every vestige of feudal monarchy 
would thus be^ removed. But though 
a plausible constitution might be esta- 
blished, and one that w'ould look w'ell 
upon paper, he could not consen^to 
see the monarch thus stripped naked, 
and eveiy trace of anticputy done 
aw'ay with. P.ven this would not sa- 
tisfy a c'crtain class of politicians. Mr 
B himself admitted that he hart not 
made u*p his mind whether the insula- 
ted king should ]ia\ e the control of his 
own household ; whether the vaiious 
items of chaige in department 

should he auditiel by a eoniniitlee of 
t]iis IJonse, 01 by tlic Km^ himself. 
If the. household w'cre n*al given up 
to his M.ijesty's management, tlie civil 
list < ould.bc ejuoted and ex[)oscd to 
much greatei ridicule than the ho- 
nourable and le^arneel gentleman had 
llitown upon the pait he liael select- 
ed. Unless the nienaieh should be 
jiiit on boai d-wMges, and slioulel dine 
*yi .1 chop-house, they most coln^. to 
the nionstious C()neIll^Ion that there 
wyuld be more dishes on Ins table 
than he absolutely reepmed. When 
he liadz-nteied that House, lie had 
expeete;' something moie ]>iaLlicabie 
fiom tiu F.moiirable and leal ned gen- 
tleman tium a ]ao|os‘d to stiiptlie 
crown, at one sweep, tif all that adorn- 
ed It since the llevt»lutioii ; to divest 
llie^ving of his peculiar power aiid 
prn lieges ; to make the c*im1 list less 
iiivohed by making it entiicly new. 
When nothing was demanded^ when 
the sovereign— he v\ ould lu^t say con- 
sented — declaied tliat he would rb- 
ccivc vMth gratitude and satisfaction 
the civil list that had been afci]uicsced 
jn for fobr yeius — v\hen this declara- 
tion was made', when the soveieign 
ex^titissed himself satisfied, an ef* de- 
dal ed.^^at lie would have no i educ- 
tion made upon any sums falling into 
thc^coimliy — what was the return? 
“ Ay,*but you have other funds, and 
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wish to have them taken Trc 
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you ; we wish you to be a king after 
a new fashion; we rtfquhe your al- 
lowances to he limited to your phy- 
sical wants ; we dcsirS you to rival 
tlie Presiclcnt of America.” 

Sir James Mackintosh expressed 
his sense of the disadvanta;;c under 
which he spok«s after the great and 
powerful spueeli of tlic stalebuian and 
lawyer u ho had introduced tlie sub- 
ject, and alter tlie eloquence, which 
he could not hope to iival, of his 
riglit honoiirahle fii^'iid uho liad jubi, 
sat down. Tic did not despair, how’- 
cver, ol replying to its argiiuieiils. 
He could'see no ground for that de- 
rived from the reverence fof tcmdal 
monarchy and (ioihic government, 
the chaige of stripjimg tiic Cioun of 
its t^applpg'^, and the Monarcli of his 
dignity, liib iiglit honviurablc ftiynd 
plight to view feudal monarchy a3 
connected with all its evils, with the 
baneful and oppressive evils uhidi 
were gradually removed dining foiTr 
centuries — fioni Chinta to 

the Wards and Ltvcncs, Tins ?las 
the olden time so warmly eulogised ' 
This was an attempt at c^ebsating 
the golden age of old tirncjj which he 
thought moie suitable to|i^vencrable 
majoi out of doois, tlnui to his light 
lionouiabic friend, 'ihe objection of 
Mr Ih was not to the droits calling 
war, but an improper nianfler of going 
to war. If even this abuse luul never 
existed, he should still contend that 
it w’-as^sulKcicnt objection that there 
\^<is a pc€uliar liability to this abuse. 
Nay, It was a sufficient objection that 
we wer(4siibpcLted and cliaiged with 
this abuse in foreign countrit's. These 
droits, lie insisted, had been the direct 
cai\i»e of a want of iibeuiiity in deal- 
ing witli the demand made by the 
Ameiieau minister of the Congress 
of (ihent. If tins fund had soiut- 
times given the means of concjliJting 
peace, by affording restitution to lu- 
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lured parties, as in the case of the 
Swedish convoy, the lionourableinem- 
ber conceived, that othen f uiuls might 
be found to ‘serve the same purpose. 
In the reasons which Ins right hc- 
noiyable friehd luul adduced ft r re- 
fusing an inquny into the droits of 
Admirafty, there was one great and 
syipiismg fallacy: it was thft:, that 
he had spread themovei sixty yi^ais, 
w'hercas e'ght *nulhons of them and 
more had heei/accunmlateddin mg the 
w ar wdneli had raged dm ing the Libl *20 
years ; tin' othe»*-750,000/ , w Inch was 
placed at the disposal of railiameut 
at the })eaee of l7t)3, pi oceeJmg l’> oin 
tlie c i^itmx* oITiie Fieneli sjups uJiieh 
wete taken at tin* eommenceiiient of 
the war in 1756. lichee it apju'aicil, 
that in thbp/ yeais mli'ivcmng be- 
tween the 3 ^‘ais 176*3 and 1793, the 
droits of iWnnrally amounted 
veiy inconsiderable sum, whilst in tlie 
20 yeirs that'iftei wardspnsued, they 
mci ceased to such* an amoiiift as^to 
give Ins Majesty a clear income of 
inoretlum 400,000/ al-year, not voted 
by Parliament, not lecogmzed by 
Paihament, or not rccogm/abie by 
Pailiament, but to be recognized and 
m^de 1 ecognuable by itHt some fu- 
tuic peuod. It w'as tiue that a great 
part of the difnts*of the Admiralty 
had been made over, voluntarily made 
o\jpr, by the King to the public ser- 
vice ; and that‘another ^real paithad 
^also been appfted to n»comp*ensing 
meritoiious vbut niegular captdis. 
lie conceded that the rewards paid 
out of this fund had been, for the 
most part, judicioii'.ijJ[j^stowc;d , hut 
he would ask- whether suspicions had 
not arisen, in consequence of some of- 
ficers of great merit having been over- 
looked, •tliat tliese gj'auts were con- 
ferred not so much as marks of rnei it, 
but as marks of fa\our.? But then 
thes§ droits of Admiralty were de- 
fencted as a privilege, a valuable and 
honourable piivilege, of the Su\p- 
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reign. What ! were they to hear th^ in keeping them steady when placed 
power by which the Spanish frigates there. 

were captured denominated a valu- A division being now called for, 
able jewel in the Crown were they the motion was negatived by a majo- 
to consider the proceejis Arising from rity of 1 18 ; there being for it, 155 ; 
the sale of them honourably to the against it, 273. 

Crown? It would be more honour- These preliminary measures being 
able (or the Sovereign ‘to derive his decided, the question of the civil list 
means of gratifying his paternal cif- was, on the 8th Mfty, brought fully 
fection from the affection of his sub- under the consideration of Parliament. 


jects, than from the ‘.‘vmils of his ene- 
mies — his unarmed, lire unoffending, 
and his defenceless enemies. 

The motion was ^ipported by Sir 
John Newport, Mr J.Macdonaldyand 
Mr Tierney, and shortly opposed by 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer ; but 
after the amp]^ discussion which it 
had already received, fchete could be 
little room for materiarp^velty. Mr 
Tierney, in one point^ent farther 
Mr Brougham. He must say, 
that he was, in the ijrcsent state of 
his iu/brrnation, against making any 
cbmpensation whatever ; but, at any 
rate, the necessity of granting such 
compensation could only be made ap- 
parent by the proposed inquiry. After 
the Committee had been granted, and 
an examii^gdon had taken place, bis 
honourable and learned friend wowkl 
be able to decide whether any and 
what compensation ought to be made. 

Mr Brougham, in a short reply, 
particularly ^repelled Mr Cannkrg's 
charge, that he wished to make a sti- 
pendiary king, with ohlyas much mei^^ 
as he could devour — a Snonarch who 
should live on board-wages, and dine 
every day at a chop-house.*. He de- 
nied <that swli an inference could 
fairly be drawn froni ^Iny sentiments 
that he had uttered. He had no wish 
to diminish either the dignity or the 
comfort of theJCrbwn ; nay, ‘he would 
grudge less 10,000/. applied in pro- 
moting the Monarch’s comfort, than 
half that sum to be spent in corrup- 
ti on by the Minister— to be spbnt in 
g etting members into that House, or 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that there was room for very 
few observations on his part, as there 
was no deficiency to be accounted for, 
no new arrangement to he proposed, 
^nd the Crown asked merely the con- 
tinijai\ce of that amount which it had 
received during the four years pre- 
cedir.g. He gave, however, a short 
summary of the proceedings which 
had been held relative to the civil list 
daring the present reign. In 1782, 
some permanent rules were laid down 
for its futyre regulation, and some of 
•its departments were divided into 
classes, and so arranged as that pay- 
ments could he made in no one class 
until the claims on the one preceding 
it were satisfied. This was considered 
by the man who then conducted 
the arran^incnt as sufficient to guard 
against f^ire claims, or any irregu- 
larity ; but there was one great de- 
fect, that although all the branches 
of rile civil list were regularly classed, 
yet*occasional payments were allow- 
ed ; and as tiie sum granted was not 
sufficient to cover the whole of the 
expenditure, the consequence was, 
that many of the depaitments'got 
considerably in arrear. Fiom that 
period to the time of the French Re- 
volutior? a great arrear had accumu- 
lated, and then the subject was laid 
beR)re Parliament, together with ex- 
tensive accounts of the ayiplication of 
the different sums, and the causes of 
the arrears. On the report of the 
comn?itteethe deficiencies were made 
good, and an additional sum voted. 
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From that dme the expenses wdte still 
found to exceed the provision made^ 
but the House was •not called upon 
for any additional grants, as the droits 
were productive of large sums, which, 
as the House knew, were applied to 
supply some of the deficiencies with- 
out recurring to Parliament. The 
• authority of Parliament was, however, 
again called in, and»in 1804? a plan 
was adopted which continued till 
1812. At that period the subject 
was again brought before the House ; 
and upon examination it was found, 
that the exdess which ciicumstances 
required above the ParCamentary al-» 
lowances, was 124,000/. per anniftn. 
In 1815,*another ariangemfent was 
made. The subject wentjagain under 
investigation, and it was'lound tliat, 
in that and the preceding years, there 
w’as an increase of expenditure, which 
particular circumstances had ciflled 
for, and which w^ere not likely to oc- 
cur again. A Committee sat upon 
the subject at that time, and in die 
next year it was arranged that the 
civil list should be relieved froro va- 
rious charges which until then were 
fixed upon particular bran flies of it. 
Among the advantages #£* this ar- 
rifhgemcnt was to be r|OLoned that 
of enabling the brandies of the house- 
hold department to pay in leady mo- 
ney, or what was nearly tantamount 
to it, and thereby prevent thosolarge 
arrears which had accrued before. 
This was in itself a principle which 
led tm economy. The same w^as ob- 
served with respect to the small pen- 
sions chargeable on some branches of 
the civ^l list, which was a relief to 
those who were not able tq bear long 
arrears. It was in both cases a relief* 
to^the Crown and to the public. The 
whole sum was less than that 1815 
by 189,000/., and 150,000/# less than 
the average of the three preceding 
years. In this there was an advan- 
tage which had not occurred in the 


former arrangements whkh were pro- 
' posed, that the present was tried by 
the experience of three, years, and it 
was found to prevent the recurrence 
of any arSear of debt. The establish- 
ment of ll316 was, in the fti'St class, 
298,000/., including the Windsor es- 
tablishftient^ the establishment of her 
late Majesty, and the piivy |furse of 
the Regent. In the present arrange- 
ment this class^vas-rcduccd to 80,000/. 
being his f/esent Majesty*s privy 
purse. 

Lord John Russell stated, that he 
rose with pain to propose a delay in 
the consideration of this subject, with • 
the \icw of its being relerred to a 
select committee. The question to 
which he wi^ed to%?all the attention 
of the Hous/ was simply this: whe- 
ther they, *^hc representatives of the 
people, jusl ret limed from the p eople , 
with their professions and promi§?»5 
still on theu^lips, would, in a new 
Parliament, take estimates ink) wh^ich 
they had made no inquiry, on which 
they had given no opinion, and agree 
to those estimates without looking 
either to the necessities of the Sove- 
reign or the distresses of the people. 
He thought that a matuiwand due ex- 
amination into those estimates would 
be more gratjetuV to the Monarch, 
•more benchcial to the people, and 
fnorc satisfactory to the House itself, 
^ifian the plan which w«s proposed on 
the other side* If the arrangement 
^ of 1816* wgre as economical as <he 
establishment of the President of. the 
American Republic, still it ought not 
to be adopted without due considera- 
tion. His bite Majesty had a* groom 
of tht? stole, an office.which might be 
reduced without any derogation from 
the du^ support ^f the royal dignity. 
At least there wert? many ofRces of 
that kind which might be spared, 
without derogating in any respect 
frq/h the dignity of the Crown. That 
such an office as that of master of the 
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hiiwks bclontred to olden times, and, 
had once contributed to the splendour 
mul V trf'tlie Crown^ was surely 

no rcMson lor contjnuinf; it ^it the pre- 
sent (InV; hen it was entn y useless. 
If such sitintions were "to be upheld 
ii’om rcsT)ect to ancicjn usa:»‘e, and 
Avitliout any re^^ird to ^leir utility, 
the KihfT ou^^ht still, on the sanvi 
yirineiple, to have his Inol, and lie al- 
lowed straw for liis ly>|fls, and litter 
lor Ills chandlers. AIr\'anniiiq liad 
deprec.iteiKhe idea or insp(‘ctin<' the 
househ('ld aecouuts of tlie Kin», as a 
d^‘ij;ra<Viti ai fit.d to die di^tnity of‘t.he 
*moniKh\. lint nho, he would ask, 
li;id hioiinlit before the Jlonss? the 
aceonnl of the t ivil list ?- Why, dii- 
nister.i theuna'lvi's. T^ose very ])a- 
]icrs from w'huli the 
<;entl(*ie,\n l^d lead a list^of c]var<>cs 
1yjiJjU*ead, buUei , cheese, fvc,, byway 
of exempli (\'iu<^ tlie dt^iMdalioii tv) 
which siuh «vTi in jioction would sid)- 
jocl tlj(? (h’own, had lieen biou:;ht 
down by Ujiui'^ters, iii onbr lo ^he\v 
the debts on the cujl list He con- 
ceived that there w. is no tpound to 
impute either to his Irieiuls or to the 
country, any^lesiie to detiact fioni 
the lespeet aue to the Crown , but 
thought that sudicicut leasons ha I 
been given to iiuiueenlie House to 
go into an lunuiiT on tlie subject. * 
Mr Muski oil niaiiitained, th.it thc^e 
wa«, in tlie pifietu e of fonucr leigiis,* 
no precedeirt tor siuii an inquiry, ^ 
nor any tiling in the ( i#e*uinstanees 
which could be urgi d as aica^-on for 
going out of the ordiuaiy course. If 
no change had^akeii place fiom the 
situation of liegent li/tbat < f Sove- 
leiiiii, the jiioble lord might liave had 
some cause to coniplai , and some 
gieund^ for demanding inquiiiy. But 
w'heu Ir nas proposed to give back 
the w hole ot that establishuieia wdiich 
liail 1) ' '11 for the late ISovcrc^'gn, 
neither tl.e one nor the otlier of •the 
nojble I infs propo^ itions could be ijus- 


tainecl. All the particulars of the 
application of the civil list were be- 
fore the House in the report of 1815^ 
in details so minute as to be almost 
unbecomingthedigruty of the Crowm ; 
so that any geiitleman, if he thought 
there was an instance of minece&sary 
expenditure, might bo able to point 
it out w'itliout ^my IVuther inquiry. 
Tiic ofliee of master of the hawks had 
been Jaul hold of, and held up to li- 
dicule, as one that added nothing to 
the dignity or safety of the Crown, 
and that ought therefore, to be abo- 
lished. But when he stated that this 
‘office wxas a ficchold, granj;ed liy 
former nionareh, and as ijnich pro- 
perty as any grant of lands made by 
Ileniy VJlb, he tliought he had sa- 
tisfactorily an&wu'vcd all that had been 
said .‘ bout it. The very same might 
be f^'ud ot‘ many other tnfling salaries 
whuh had been made the subject of< 
lid'ciilc. Hp would ap]>eal to ail who 
U’collcctcd llie state ot the country in 
1^10, the piico oi commodities, and 
tlie state of tlie (‘xcliangc-, whether 
ihe^currcncy was not then as valu- 
able, and the ] ’uces ot commodities 
as low, a^at present He would as- 
.'^eit positi^ly that this was tlie case, 
lie thoiigli^he anangement of 1810 
one wliicli wxas tralculaled to allow all 
those ])ropcr expanses wdiich wxa e ne- 
cessary to^uppoi Ltlic bcci3mingsplen- 
doin hnd dignity of the Crowui, sub- 
^ ject only to the advice and siigges- 
tiui s of Its responsible advisers. The 
benefit of this system had beeitseen 
fiom this circumst.'inec — that, during 
the four ye.ns lor which it had now 
existed, not one single ^liilbn^ of debt 
^accrued — circumstance before un- 
X*iow'n and unhtaid of in the history 
of the civil lists. . 

Ml Brougliam nnde a short speech, 
cliieily Hfbxpkinatinii of some obser- 
vations foimciiy made in ti eating of 
the tTngls ol Vdiniralty. 

xMr Tierney took a decided part in 
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support of the motion for fnqliiry. 
He said this discussion came on under 
circumstances of a n At lire perfectly 
unparalleled. It regarded the appro- 
priation of a sum of 850,000/. at a 
period of public distress entnely un- 
precedented. H e addressed the 1 1 ousc 
at a period when distress, he regiet- 
ted to say, had i’^roken out into acts of 
\iolence in several p.M'ts of tlie coun- 
try He addressed them at a time 
immediately following a general clec- 
lion, — when, whatever had been the 
dift’ei dices of political opinions v/liich 
had pie vailed from one end of the 
em])ire to the other, upon whatever 
topic, ainong ^^hatever descriptiofis 
t)i men, tTiere had been but one gc- 
neial cry, in wliicli all !^)arties had 
joined — a demand for the exercise of 
a mo>t ligid iiupniy. He at once 
declared his di‘-sdit tioin the projio- 
jsition of Ml IJiiskisson, tliat in([uiry 
was without piecedent, and ought 
not to be cnteied upon. * That gen^ 
llem.m in the same breath had ap- 
pealed to the iiKpiiry in 1815 ; but 
Mr Tierney could never be satij?fied 
with an in\eotig.ili(m which consisted 
merely in the pioduction «ff ceitaiu 
p.'n^ers, which those who^^ jiroscntcd 
th?m had an inteicst ijt'picpanng. 
The Windsor cstabJisliment, — the 
household of’a dying King, was made 
tlic subject of real inquiry, lyad a 
large reduction had been iVcoini wend- 
ed. He wished Ministers to make 
this their precedent. 11 only a thou- 
sand pouYids could be saved, it would 
^hew to •the country their real desire 
to observ c a sti ict economy. Now, he 
begged^iiot to be understood as at all 
stating that such saving coul^l, or could 
not be made. That was to ajipear by 
thg repuit of such a comraitleu^as he 
wi-^hed to see appointed. He *could 
not sec why the estimate o^lMr Tilt, 
made in IbOl, should not now have 
been taken. Gentlemen on theiotlier 
Side had made this extraordinary as- 


sumptlon, that the eeriiimte of tSOi 
was one which Mr Pitt never intend- 
ed to carry into etlecU— one never 
meant to have operation — in short, a 
mere randSm shot. For his part, he 
nevgr, in all 'his life, was aAy great 
Pittite^, but he would not see Mr Pitt 
treated fn tli^ way. They said they 
cquld not find upon what gfounds 
this Ciftimate was made. Why not ? 
All the gcntleiMcn who made it, ex- 
oept Mr Pfct jJnd Mr Pose, weie, he 
believed, still alive. llen> then, was 
tile estimate of Mr Pitt; but, instead 
of adopting it, in4»tead of considering 
► it, tliey said, LeJ ns put every ihiiig 
aside; Mr Pitt never meant to carry 
tins into clfect, and therefore let us 
say no more :^)out itt'' He did not 
conceive that/ the exjicndiLuie of the 
late King eciald be taken as a fair test 
of whrit was necessary for the ro^^l 
dignity. He would beg them to coii^ 
sider, that his Lite Majesty w.us liable 
to vtfiy heavy clenflands, 'l)y riKisoi^of 
Ins very laige family. He would beg 
them to consider the charges of the 
lioaid of W orks, and what’ had been 
the cost, not for the repairs, but for 
the improvements of that stupendous 
pile, Windsor-castle : ii«s.t, lor the 
declaration, furnishing, \c., of apart- 
ments in thep;*lacc's for they^rincesses, 
<ind of the apartments in Kensington 
palace for the Princess of Wales. He 
tw^uld beg them to con«iderthe heavy 
expellees of riMnoving tjie princesses 
^ to and lrom\Viiidsur, stated at 20,000/. 
— and further, the removals of .the 
Royal Family to Weymouth ; and, 
putting*all these heavy costs together, 
wei e they to ])c told that the last seven 
year^ were the prope.r .criterion upon 
* which the estimate for the expenses 
of the, civil list .at the present day 
were to be fiamed ? 'He considered it 
as most extraordinary, that no ex- 
press provision w .is made in this Bill 
foi*\he Queen of England. He must 
say, that he never expected to be call' 
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e l upon to vote for a bill to provide 
for the maintenance of the royal fa- 
mily and household, out of which 
the Queen of En^rland herself was to 
be excluded, after being Recognised 
by the Lord High Chancellor. ^He 
would let this pass, but he coiiid not 
lielp observing, that either her Ma- 
jesty \^as very hardly used, or el^ 
that his Majesty was very hardl yused. 
Mr Tierney jirote^rted to gainst piivate 
funds, out of which ackiifions could 
be made toithe privy purse of his Ma- 
jesty. He mentioned the Duchies of 
Cornwall and Lancaster, amounting, 

* the one to 10,000/*. and the otlier to 
25,000/. and pointedly referred to the 
reserved 385,000/. on tlie droits^of 
Admiralty. Suppose k were repre- 
sented by Lord Livei^ool, or the 
Chancellor of the Excliequer, that 
hjgJ^ajesty wished to add to his pro- 
perty at l^righton a considerable ex- 
tent of landj and that ft was fit that 
tliQ sum of 20,00T)/. should be'paid 
into the privy purae for that purpose, 
who, after it was so paid, could be 
called up<5n to account for the appro- 
priation of the money ? Did the 
House think i^ right that such a power 
of making Tiirect piesents to his Ma- 
jesty should exist.'' Mr 'I'lerney con- 
cluded ; What tnayebe the conse- 
quences of the part 1 have taken, h 
neither know nor care; but tinsel 
know, that if public confidence b© 
of any valua, no man> ought to liopfe^ 
for*the confidence of the country who 
does not endeavour to deserve it by 
fearlessly stating his sentiments in 
this House. When w'e were* talking 
of economy and retrenchment, I can- 
not come down here to take away 
the salaries of some petty clerks, or 
to reduce the pensions of a few poor 
half-pay officers,* and shut my eyes to 
this proceeding, by which such enor- 
mous sums^are to be voted to his Ma- 
jesty without inquiry. 1 know I«am 
doing my duty ; and if I am at all ac- 


quainted with the character bf the 
King, I am sure that he will rather 
thank me than 'blame me for the part 
that I am taking. 1 say, and I say it 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
there are large sums, whicli^ if a pro- 
per inquiry were set on foot, might 
be saved to the coiintiy. I say, too, 
that all ranks a|:e boufid to make sa- 
crifices ; and, by going into this com- 
inittee, the House will at once set an 
example that its great object is eco- 
nomy and public relief, without spa- 
ring any quarter, whether high or low. 
Let it do its duty honestly, fairly, and 
'impartially. I have done mine, and 
I fepeat that I have not done it with- 
out great pain to myself.** 

Mr Camijlng conceived that on such 
an occasion the fiist step to be taken 
was to examinelhe precedents of good 
timps. Going back to the Revolu- 
tion, it was found that ^le vote of the 
civil list from the reign of King Wil- 
liam to (leoVge HI. had been cairied 
iff this House in the first instance 
without minute investigation ; and 
thc'only inference he wished to draw 
from tins fact was, not that the House 
was bouifid to follow implicitly the 
course or jprecedcnls, but that those 
who proposb^l a deviation were bound 
to shew the especial circumstances 
that rendered it* advisable. An in- 
vesti^alion both niinule and recent 
had rakeu place ; and it -would be 
neces'^ary to shew since that time 
some great exceed ings, some mani- 
fest want of economy, or an applica- 
tion for an inciease, m ordt** to jus- 
tify a deviation from the ordinary 
precedent. What motive w;as there 
for the Hpiisc to interfere with more 
jealousy now than in the former reign? 
He iqipealed to the right honourable 
gentleman, whether, in his judgment 
and con?>tflence, he tliought, whatever 
might be the views and characters of 
public pien, there ever was a period 
in the history of the country when 
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they were so clear from taint and im- 
putation of a pecuniary kind. He 
bef^ged leave to remind the House, 
that supposing the beginning of a 
reign were a fit opportunity for com- 
mencing such an examination, there 
was nothing to preclude it at any fu- 
ture period when it might be thought 
necesbary . there w^er^ no instances of 
committees of this kind at tlie open- 
ing of neAV reigns, but several in 
their progress. He conscientiously 
believed that it w'as the determina- 
tion of the iljubtr ions personage con- 
cerned to live strictly Avjthin the li- 
mits pics^-ribcd by Parliament; and 
in asking for no more, be (Mr Cali- 
ning) dui not think that a^y case had 
been made out for jealousy on the 
part ot the blouse, or of discontent 
on the part of the country. 

After a little further conversation, 
division took ])lace, when Lora J. 
Ilusselfs amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 99 : there being foe 
the motion, 157 ; against it, 156‘. Tlte 
original resolutions were then agreed 
to. ^ 

The bill now proceeded in its dif-** 
ferent stages through the Hiliise. On 
the 17th May, ministers moved, that 
the blank amounts should be filled up 
with 850,000/. for the English civil 
list, and with ^207,000/. for the Irish. 
This last sum drew forth observj^^ions 
from Sir John Newport, A^ho wished 
for more intormation than was con- 
tained in the only paper on the sub- 
ject laid before the House and which 
lield hi his hand. It comprised 
no less than thirteen classes ; and he 
would call the attention of the House 
to it, as the most extraordinary clas- 
sification of a civil list he had ever 
seen. In 1798, the courts of justice 
formed one class ; here they formed 
four. Tile Court of Chartcery was 
divided from the Exchequer, the Ex- 
chequer from the King's- Benph,* and 
the King's- Bench from the Common 


^leas. The Admiralty of Ireland 
consisted of a judge," who had not 
been resident in that country for seven 
years, and^was discliarging his duty 
by deputy.*^ Then came a ninth class, 
by lacks anfl boaid of woilts," for 
\vhicli*ihere was a charge of 8350/. 
This ceifamly formed one of the class- 
es in the original civil list arfange- 
ment ,“*but it then included the Lord- 
IJcutenant’s aij^l thcCliiel Secretary's 
ItoubC and gardens, which w'ere not 
intended to be comprised >n this list, 
— and the expense of which, from 
20 (X)0/. to 50,000/., was made good 
by votes of that IJouse. There was, 
in the^lass of state officers," a clause 
to winch he deciticdly objected — ^lie 
meant the Lord-Lieutenant's addi- 
tional salary of 10,000/. per annum. 
In saying this, he did not intend to 
object to it •with respect to the pre- 
sent Lord-Lieutenant, because he hacf 
accepted of the office under the pro- 
visions of the act Vhich had^pas^d 
some years ago, for increasing the sa- 
lary ; he did however hope, that, .when 
a new Lord-Lieutciiant waS appoint- 
ed, care would be taken to omit this 
additional 10,000/, a-yq^r. 

.These observations weft support- 
ed by Mr Tierney, who repeated his 
objections against toting the English 
civil list without inquiry. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr Charles Grant re- 
|)ned, that the ininuttf specification 
Jconiplained of* was merely for the 
purpose of t^ording more full inftir- 
ination, and could be for no other 
puipose. Lord C. held in his hand 
a much ftiore detailed account, which, 
if called for, he was ready to produce. 
With*regard to the salary of the Lord- 
* Lieutenant, it had been universally 
agreed .that the ibrmer amount of 
20,000/. was insufficient to defray the 
expenses of that Iiigh office ; and it 
was considered unjust lb,pt the per- 
sonAolding it should be obliged to 
encroach on his private fortune. The 
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sum frf 207,0(X)/. had been carefully 
examined by tlic committee of finance, 
and binecni to the amount of 17,000/. 
had been pointed out, wliicli would 
drop witli tile present holcft i s, and fall 
into thc^ consolidated fTind. ^ 

No division was attempted 'an the 
subject, and the bill passed wilhoiit op- 
position throuf*h Its reiuaiiiJii^ bta<»^s. 

Tliis bill ])assed vciy trafajuilly 
through the Loids, mitly, nodoidit, 
owing to the more imgeiit (jiie&tio*n 
with whidi that august I louse was 
forthwith occupied. In its jirospect, 
liowevei, the Mar(]^iis of Lansdo\\iie, 
on the 5lli May, ♦inquired of I.oid* 
Liveijiool, wJiether he intended to 
move the appointment of a eommfitee 
of inquiry. Tile inimster lephcd, 
that he considered the’accomits laid 
belbre Paili.iinent m Ihlfi, as ciuitaiii- 
Jiyn i ntonnation sulhcuMiU l.ordLan^- 
*cl(>wne then niged, that at lea^t the 
reprinting yf the^e act bunts was ne- 
ct^saiy*, «ind that*othci inlointation 
might be called loi. r>c>ides eco- 
nomy, JiC consuleied tlie simplifica- 
tion of these accounts as an inqioi- 
tant object, lie ui^hed ta lender it 
clear Mhat pyrt of the t ivil list went 
to the nnflfitenance of the loyal fa- 
mily, and wliat was a])})lK\d)le to othei 
purposes^ oi to \ 'cv.s inoie sti ictly 
national. Vome .»ppi viximation to tins 
object had been made in ]S16, a^fd 
iieaj)})ro\td ftf the aiiangenu nt ihcir 
adopted to. the (xlwit to ^^lnch 
w^nt. lUit It liad stop^ied short ol 
the point of real unht>, oi’ redu- 
cing the civil list to nl'at might be 
granted foi t!ie legular e\pVn(iituie 
t>f the*royal lainily, <md leaving out 
evciy thing of a lluctuating iiatine, 
and all those expenses 'which 'were* 
pioneily natJon.il, ^subject .a, ill limes 
to the eon'Uleration ol railiainent. 
Tlie n o"! puiper air.nigement, he 
thouel.t, vv^onUl be to chaige the eon- 
boiidaUd fund with eveiy exi^nse 


which might be considered national, 
and to confine the civil list to what 
sliould be actually fixed uyion for the 
permanent expenditure ot the ro^al 
family. 

Lord Liverjiool observed, in re- 
ply, that the .settlement of the civil 
list by a committee of inquiiy was 
altogetljer 'witjiout ^w-ecedent at th6 
commencement of a reign ; and their 
Loulohjps liad at J)le^eJlt an advan- 
tage nev er possessed on any former 
ocea^-ion, in eoiiseipience of the ini- 
inite investigation winch had taken 
place in If the iiohle niaiquis 

referred to that settlementj he would 
fitul tliat cv(‘iy thing h.al been done 
with fes])yj to .simjilification, that 
was jiiactiy.ih’e. In eveiy step of the* 
airangemcnt then m. de, tlu* public 
advantage and intCTcst h.ul been ma- 
turely vonsidcred. The gicat object 
was, to take fioni the cu il list ant} 
tian.sler to the consolidated fund va- 
j lous ])a\ ment^ foi services of a jmb- 
hc natmo winch could be advanta- 
geousiv sepal ated. by tins .niange- 
nmeh impKn ement in the ac- 
»countf^» had l)i en actomplislied : but 
It was ]llTo})osed lliat other charges of 
a fliitiuating or uncertain natuie, 
.‘hould lie uiliil annucil!y, and iTius 
m.ide subjccl to tlie contiol of Parha- 
nient. I pon cxamm.ition, it would, 
how^wHi, be found, that all tlie arti- 
c]e^\)i this* dcsci iption weie ot a pe- 
ciili.'i natuie, to wJiich such a check 
could not with propiiet} be .ipplied. 
'i'he dtp.utment most sahjiliet h> fluc- 
tuation in Its expeiiditiuoi was tl^je 
loyal household, tend us liuctuation 
w.is owing to tlie s^niie caiue^tliat pio- 
duced a janalion in the exjienses of 
any oUier lamil}, namely, tlie djffer- 
enei; of pi ices. Now, as to sey^ra- 
ling the e\]}ens/- of the loyal family 
from al"!* viiaiges for the maintenance 
of the civil goyeinincnt, in the maii- 
iier*thc noble marquis had proposed. 
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tliat was an arranp^ement, of the pro- 
priety of wliich lie enjfertained very 
serious dcAibts. "fhe spirit of the 
constitution required that the expen- 
dituie of the crown should be con- 
sidered as part of the expenditure of 
the country. It \\ as doubtless on that 
round that the ch.upjt s for the civil 
^^overnment liad been, joined, to tlie 
civil bst, and lie shiiulc^ therefore con- 
sider any attempt to pioduce^a total 
separation as at lea t cxtieniely in- 
difCreet. 

'i lie accou\;jts weio ordered to ho 
lepiinted, and no subsequent opposi- 
tion was iiinde to the hill in the L'pper 
House. , ^ * 

'fins irr.ind qu< stion be»n^ adjust- 
ed, it leinanicd only to po ti/iou^h 
the 1 ocular f»iiencial aiiangeinents of 
the year. 'J ho (i.st ^lep consisted in 
the \)roducluai (d the estimates l,or 
ihc'difri'K nt brant lies of expeiidituic. 
On the iTffi iMai, 8ii Oeorge Wai- 
reiidv i pioduca'd the navy estimates,. 
^viucll, not dilierin^ materially liord 
those ol the ])i ecediiu^;- year, ('^ci- 
ted htilc discussion Ih evious, J^y- 
evtr, lo the |)roduttion of tiie m#mai}^ 
estimate'-, a motion 'uas made ny Co- 
lonel Davies, (May l(j,) foi an in- 
qiiiiv into this hi uicli of e^vpendituie. 

1 !e did not demand aifv defimre re- 
duction of force, buC meiely called 
for inquiiy, in u Inch he thouglit 1mm- 
self entitled to the suppoit of e<^ery 
fnend to economy. Mverv iceiing 
man who looked to the situation of 
the coubtry, and maikcd the ap^giava- 
ttidMistrcjffs and misery w Inch abound- 
ed in all quaitcrs, must acknowledge 
that Jt UMS high time for those who 
unshed lo see a different 6late of 
things, to Come foiward, and call oii^ 
Parliament to act willi vigour iind 
firmness. Whatever appearance the 
diHicalties ol the country nl/glit as- 
sume — whatcvei shape the*} might put 
on-r—whelher they were manifested in 
the decline of agrK’uituie, of manu- 


factures, of conimeroe, or of them all 
— still any person wdio gave a mo- 
ment's thought to the silhject must 
perceive, at, the bottom of all the evil 
which the Aiuntry suffered, the dis- 
oidesed slate of our finances. He 
might he^told that the committee of 
finances had,* for some years past, 
taUen our military exjieiKhturc into 
considAation. The military expen- 
diture was, lioAever, so extremely 
cdmjilicated, that it would require tlie 
attention of a specific comnfittec , and 
w ithout meaumg offence to the finance 
conuniltee, he nuiSl be allow cd to say 
\hat their exei tionfrhad not been cf- 
iicient-a-littiegood had emanated from 
tlicii^. No hopes ol reduction, he 
conceit ed, coi/al he entertained from 
inmistt rs, whose interest lay in the ex- 
tension, not the diminution of power 
and pationage. Of tins a sinking ^ 
pi oof luul been given in the late ap- 
})oiiitment to tfiegoveriu)rvlii|) ofGib- 
1 altar,’ In the wdiole list of sinecures 
iheie was not one more decidedly 
useless than the goveinorslnp of that 
place. It stood almost alone amongst 
sineeures ; so much so, tli.it a Corn- 
initteeol th.it House soim* \ ears since 
remiimnended that it slioii n*l be abo- 
lished as soon as ever it fell in. Yet, 
scaicelj^ W'as tlHe ifliisti lou^; person 
w'ho lecentlv held that office decea- 
sed^ when, with the most exti aoi dinary 
1 Itsre, the vacancy was fnled up. And 
tb’wdioin was lid- situation given 
The same messenger who eanied to 
the countiy the .lecount of the de- 
cease ol ^he late go\einor, took w'lth 
him the tippointment of the Tail of 
C hatlii^m, wliosemilit.a y gloi lesmight 
()e Minimcd up in the srngle fact, that 
lie w'as commander of the memorable 
expeclitK’ij to WalchercMi. On looking 
at the military est<ihljslmu nt of 1787, 
a year con espondmi> with the pie- 
sent, Jie loLind that the w'Ude aimy, 
exclusive of 1. idi.i, amounted to4<l,D'Jl 
meu ; and now, in 1820, it compiiscd 
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92,9l2if men^ being considerably more the east coast of Essex^ for which he 
than double the force of the former could see no occasion, as 2000 seamen 
period ; and the expense in the latter weresufficient^to put down smuggling, 
time was still greater in proportion. In every cavalry regiment there might. 
The total expenses for tlKi army, ex- he conceived, be spared, 46dismount- 
clusivCof extraordinaties, in last ed men, and the second major ; this 
year, was 6,582,60^/. ; for 1820, it would produce an annual saving of 
was 6,807*535/. — an in/:rease,as com- 80,000/. In the infantry, by dismiss- 
pared with the expenditure of last ing the sccon^ majo 4 :s, and forming 
year, of upwards of 200,000/. They the regiments into eight companies 
were also to rceollcQ^, that coips ic- instead often, asaving of 60or7(), 000/. 
duced in the last year occasioned a a-ycar might be made. Thewaggon- 
diminutian of expense to the amount train was of no earthly use. Every 
of 180,000/., which made the real in- man must be convinced of the abso- 
crease of this ycais as compared with lute absurdity of keeping up such a 
the last, upward?5 of 400,000/.' He body at present. During the war they 
would not, however, press any reduc- were employed to carry the sick, and 
tion, being aware that the general to assist tjie military in ilieir move- 
feeling of the House as to consider merits. But now, when a regiment 
the increase as rendered necessaiy by scarcely lemoved once in a twclve- 
thc state of the country. Yet he was month, they were evidently of no use. 
Jiirnself firmly convinced, that the By reducing tliia useless coips, the 
**tranquillity of the country could be country would save 10,00()/. a-ycar. 
preserved >yjthout the tiid of a stand- The engineer corps was the most ex- 
ipg amiy. In nd part of the empire . pensive in the army, and though it 
had disaffection manilested itself by vnight be impolitic to part with the 
more alarmingsymptoms than in Scot- officers, who were men of education, 
land, yetrthe army ihcic never amount- not reduce the men ? The min- 

ed to more than 3000 men ; and witho* cacy ^f the accounts in the recruiting 
that comparatively small regular foiec, department rendered a greater num- 
aided hy xliG inhabitants, who cipnc her of clerks ncccssaiy. The staff 
forwartl to defend their homes and appeared to him too numerous. There 
families, the' peace of the country, weie double 4;be number of adjutant, 
with littfe exception, had been pre- gencials in Ireland as in England; 
served. He wisl .ed the people in flie aiuj in the Leeward Islands there were 
South would act H) the same man?uy. three geiTeial officeis, while in Ja- 
It wa^> beciuise the people in Scotlirril maica theie was only one. The office 
h&d stood forw’urd as yeomen and vo- of paymaster-general appeared to him 
lunteers, tliat peace and quietness useless. In the war-office, to which 
were maintained. He found that those he now requested attention, the charge 
who had conic foi ward volifntarily in was 57,HH0L In 1806, a deputy se- 
Scotland amounted to .3700 men. If cretary and 112 clerks had been in 
the people of England w ould act as the war-office, and the expense had 
the inhabitants of Scotland had done* -been 30,000/. Now, the number of 
they would soon put an endjto all dis- clefks was increased from 112 10 ^ 47 , 
turbance. The* nineteen legiments of and tlic expenses were 48,(X)0/. After 
cavaliy now kept up, comprising touchmg on various minor points, he 
11,000 nmn, appeared to Iiim very came to the military college. It had 
supeifluous. There were tlirearegi- been reduced, but further reduction 
ineiits stationed at Hounslow, and on might yet be made. The senior fle- 
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partment was useful ; but the junior 
department was quite useless ; for 
young men who left the college early 
and entered the regular army, soon 
forgot what they learned there. The 
committee of finance had commented 
on the cruelty of educating young 
men for pursuits in which they could 
hot be employ«l. Thp commission of 
military inquiry had rc^commended the 
abolition of the lieutenant-governor 
and paymaster as unnecessary. Yet 
they were retained to this hour. The 
establishment was not only that of a 
regiment ; it was that or an army. 
Thehonoprable gentleman complain- ' 
ed of abuses in the granting of super- 
annuation ; and as to bai lacks, lie 
thought the best plan was to pull them 
all down immediately. 

Lord Palmerston said be would be 
as brief as possible in replying to^tbe 
.various topics touched upon in the 
honourable gentleman’s speech. The 
question was not whether a reduction 
was possible, hut whether the evfls 
attending it would not be grcater^hari 
the benefit. The cavalry were aoriJS- 
sary for tire preservation oj^^ubti'c'* 
peace, and other important ‘services. 
Their services on the coast v/ere ne- 
cessary to check the cont;,raband trade 
which was attempted* to be carried 
on ; for, when the smuggler had once 
landed his goods on the coast, il was 
only by the assistance ’of caValry 
troops that seizures could be made. 
The proposed change in their organ- 
izatiofi was a mere matter of specula- 
tion afid opinion, upon which the 
House could not act. If it were not 
for the waggon-train, it would be ne- 
cessary on all occasions to employ 
farmers* horses, which would be rti 
tho highest degree inconvenient to the 
service, and perhaps not much less 
expensive. As to the cngirTt'er corps, 
which the honourable gentleman wish- 
ed to be reduced, he miglit .observe 
that proper officers for these corps were 


pot easily obtained. It was also difi. 
ficult to procure men for them, on ac- 
count of the mechanical skill which it 
was necessary they should possess. 
These mcr?,were always most usefully 
emfaloyed, and therefore he conceived 
that tneir reduction would be a se- 
rious inconvemience. The honourable 
gyntleman wondered why tliere^hould 
be mrfk-e staff’ officers in Ireland than 
in England or ^Scotland. The reason 
^as, that in Ireland the force was 
more dispersed than in this country, 
and on that account all those details 
in ■^^hich staff' officers wore employed 
‘ were more numerals. The same thing 
applied to the staff’ in the Leeward 
and Windu ard islands, 'fhe honour- 
able gentleman would next do away 
with tffe commissariat department. 
He believed, however, that no other 
arrangement could he made which 
would so effectually combine econo- 
my with regiflaritv of supply. It cer- 
tainly appeared to him thaf, when 
supply was provided by contract, it 
was likely to be cheaper, better, and 
more regular, than if each* regiment 
were to provide its own supply. The 
honourahlcgentlcman had next touch- 
ed on the military college, and had 
admitted that great reductions had 
been made, but cdntendei} that still 
{treater ouglit to he made. The House 
w^puld sec that arrangements had been 

E ade for coVisolidating1:he senior and 
e junior dcpffi-tments of that estab- 
lishment from the 24th ofjune next* so 
that next year the whole would merge 
into one department, and the total 
expense of the college would he re- 
duce^ to a sum between 18,000/. and 
, 1 9,000/. Tie was surer that the House 
would not think that the number of 
cadets which it was propo.scd to ad- 
mit every year, say seven, was too 
great for the other parts of our mili- 
tary, cstablisliiiient. He lieheved that 
tht^highcst authority in the military 
profession thought this establishment 
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essentially necessary to the army. 
That officers ought to be previously 
instructed in military science, was a 
self-evident proposition ; because, if 
they were not instructetfj the aimy 
must oF necessity be bad.^ Thcjonly 
good that could result fioin the abo- 
lishing of this cstablisbinciu, would 
be to* drive young men to forcij»u 
countries for their militaiy edwcation 
— to send them* to ^lie schools of 
France or of(iennanv at that pciiocl 
of life at^vhich pnneipU’S aic to he 
acquired, and the ehai jcU r of tlie fu- 
tuic man is to he iixed. I'oi hw own 
part, he wished t^ see the Ihiti^h sol- 
dier with .1 Ihilish clni.ictei; with 
llntibh habits, with a Ihilish edifica- 
tion, and witlitis little a* iio.s^ihle of 
any thing foieign. • 

Although the motion w’ns support- 
ed by Mr Calciult, wSii H. i\unell, 
*and Mr l\llicts it was negatived by a 
majority of Viry to ^ • 

,On File 2d Jiiuc^, th(‘ House htiMUg 
resolved itsell into a coinnnttee ol 
supply, Lord P.iIuk rsum i oso to move 
the aimy estimates. 'I he ]>iineipal 
featuie, as comjiaied v itli List year, 
consisted ni^ the addition of Ibiee 
which htW'been ju(lp,ed luae^saiyjn 
conseqieMu:e of the agitated state of 
the eoiuiliy. Hfnee*tlieie was tins 
yeai an inciease of loiee, amounting^ 
including othceis, to ]l,71o inert, 
malving an iftereasc of 220,000/.^ 
Thei LAvas.il>!i* an ineivase of i egimen\ 
tal“ charges, amount ing^to 
and on the niiscellaiu ous service of 
64,000/. Tins inciease arose chiefly'' 
from the calling of the Veteran bat- 
talions into active sci vice. 'I’he House 
might wish to l«iow wlial had been llic 
result of the cxamin.ition ot the pen-* 
sioners for these battalions. J'Le whole 
Dunibei tic^L j)rc*seiited themselves w'as 
15,02(); ot these 12,30o ueie found 
fu loi duty: JS,624 aid not attend, 
but the gi eater number made itifli- 
ciont excuses. Such as were at tiist 


held fit for duty were again examined, 
and 0348 of them w^ere discharged, 
leaving in the Whole SO.'57 for the ser- 
vice for wdnch they vvere intended. 
It w^as fit to (ybserve, that the charge 
made for them included 1*8,500/. us 
the expense of clothing them; but 
as they had been (ainislied from the 
stores oj the war lert. 9 Ji hand, credit 
had been elsciwheie given to that 
amount, 'J he House might wish to 
know the expense aii^ng from this 
ineasnie* including the ehything, it 
W'as 3f)0,000/. inci east, d In the ehai ge 
for organization Ag imst lhit> was to 
be set — the jicn^-ions ol the men, 
85,()()()/. , the sa\ ing of ])ay of retiied 
ofhcei% 'a\ 0()()/. . and ercalit f(H- iialf- 
pay to Uu* amount of 12,000/. 1 lie 

Sinn saved was thcrefoiein the whole 
1 12,000/. ; and the charge upon the 
ceunti y, ineluiling clothing, 000/. 
— (LdiK'ting the one liom the other, 
together with !(S,500/ lor clothing, 
lelt an additional (huge upon the 
jtMhht foi the Wtcaan battalions, of 
210 000/. Loul i’aimeiston did not 
fe^f imps(‘ir c uled upon at pn sent to 
*>ftrefen^ that tUigmenr.ition of foice, 
of vvineff this ineiea^ed expense had 
been the nciessaiy couscqueiu e ; it 
iiad been fidly discussed on funner 
occasions. countei balance it, he 
mentioned a nntubi I i.l savings: tiieie 
JiadJjccn 1.3,701/ in the staff, ISOO/. 
in tlK* hairtick dcqiaitment, 3531/ m 
the war cUpaitnient, and 3702/. m 
the loyal niiiilai y college, when* still 
lurthci reductions w cu e irt c)ntem- 
jilation. 3'lieie had indeea! becivan 
advance ol 5319/. in the Hcruitincr, 
and of* 97^/. upon gaiiisons, both 
aiising li^oni tcmpoiaiy causes. In 
Fhe volunteer coi [ij- iheiohad been an 
inciease ot i<7 831/ , tln^ tJ jtish part 
of that increase aiose liom the esta- 
blishmCwl of new corjis. Tiie total 
amount of volunteer coips m (Ircat 
llnrain^was 25,000 cavalry, and 4950 
infantry. In li eland they were eti- 
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tirely infantry, and a reduction had 
been made there of 6995 rank and 
file, and a savin;L? in cPiarge of 20CK)/ 
effected. The present amount of Irish 
yeomanry might be stated at about 
20,000 men. 

'J'his statement called forth ani- 
madversion from several (juarters, 
particularly fro^in !\Tr Hume, who de- 
precated the maintenance of so large 
a military establishment m time of 
peace. By a statement in one of the 
reports of tlu‘ finance conmnttet*, the 
whole mihtaiy expendiuire of tin* last 
yeai, including the ordnance sei vice, 
was repiesented tube 9,991,000/. if 
tills were added to the sumol 22l<.Ol)(>/. 
for additional (haiges ni tjie present 
year, tlie total amount would exceed 
io, 000, 000/. He ^^.ls satisfied that 
so large an*(‘^tal)lls]lmeut•^vas out of 
all propoitiun to the e\ige»icnes of 
the country, tluit it ^as had pvilicv'^to 
attempt keeping down a population 
by an ovltn^ hehning militaiy force, 
and that w! iKt emps o< )eomanry 
were in a state of tlhcienc\, ei \<‘iy 
great dmnmeion might he mad^^ iii 
the regular jeginuaits, i'he e^arg'»^^. 
for those i egiments slationedsfl liome 
was 1,502,000'., and of tliose on fo- 
reitfn service 1,067,000/. Mr Hume 
obsei ved that the olKce t>f commander- 
in-chief, of judge-advocate, vxnd some 
others, were continued at t!ie inc|ea- 
sed rate allowed duiaiL: tlie war, iiot- 
withstauding the great diminution in 
themagn.tudeaud importance of their 
duties.- The uliole chaige, botli ini- 
huwy and. civil, of the Ionian islands, 
was defiayed by tins goveimnent, 
contrary to the express stipulations 
of the treaty of Paris. W itli regard 
to the military college at Sandhurst,' 
he did not wish to see it pulled down ; 
butheconccived ns eliiciency nnghtbe 
suppoitcd at a veiy model aie-chaige. 
Why should theic be a governor with 
1500/. a-year, and a deputy-goveinor 
with I (XX)/. There w ere 26 profes- 


sors to instruct 290 young men Com- 
missions had been granted only to 76 
cadets m tlu* couise of three years— 
the whole expense of the establish- 
ment for winch penod was 7S,000/., 
being a ehaVg!‘ of lOtO/. for fc'he edu- 
cation of eacii individual thus called 
to an eutploypieiit in tlie public ser- 
vice. If tins (‘ducatum was as ad- 
viflitagiL'ous ami useful as it was re- 
presenteil to l)i‘, he did not s-'e why 
ev(*iy oiiieer should not leceiv^' it. 
Tliere was oiu' other point. w Inch he 
conceived to Ik‘ ofveiy en’at inipor- 
lancc* — he nu'ant tlic* h ilf-pav ; and 
die \(n)iild briefly st^e to the House 
the viyw lu' took of that suhjed. By 
a rctm u I iid belme tlu‘ I louse last 
year, it a[>peared thafc theie were no 
less than 1(/)J c iptains, ,‘)6() J lieu- 
tenants, and 12 001) coriu'ls and en- 
signs, on tile h ill-p.iy list, Hne^‘ wlm li 
timt‘ neai ()0() had bemi added lothat' 
iiumher. It vas a matter j)f iin[)or- 
tant cousideiationf wlielliei •means 
should not be ailo))t(‘d to take tliOoe 
individuals fioui the hall-pay li-t, and 
to place them on lull pay, by piovi- 
dmg them with situations m tlu aimy. 
11*' ti listed tliat every thingthal could 
be done wnmld be practise..! ?^o lessen 
the expendituie m geneial, and that 
next year the estinurtes would appear 
hctoie them reduced to tlie .amount 
oi some huiulieds of thousands. 

, *Mi IJenutft animadv»iLed oi tlie 
'Wiaige of 2000/. foi the (^plitlrdmic 
establishment^, which, by the report'of 
a boaid of medical men, among whom 
were Drs iMacgregor anil Fia iklm, 
appeared' to Imofnoieal use. d’here 
seemed even serious ground fm een- 
suiing^ the conduct of ISir William 
Adams, who was placed at its head. 
Mr Barham, however, insisted, tluit 
the honourable gentle’man had been 
misled by party statenKUts, and Mr 
C. Hutchison strongly vmdicaled the 
conduct and chaiacter of Sir William 
Adams. 
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After a short reply from Lord Pal- of peace with those prior to the French 
merston, the estimates were passed', war. In the year 1792, the total sum 

On the came cveninfr Mr Ward voted for tlid ordinary and extra- 
moved the ordnance estimates. In ordinary expenses of the ordnance 
these he had to state an increase for service was only 377,898/., and the 
this yehr of 733,000/.* The amount journals of the House would shew 
of the military and naval forcer having that the average sum voted for the 
been sanctioned by Parliament, itfol- whole expense of the ordnance estab- 
lowcd of course that a proportionate lishment during the sjx years preced- 
ordnance establishment must be kept ing 179'^^ didL not exceed 310,000/. 
up.^ The increase arose from various I5ut if they took the average expense 
incidental and inevitable circumstati- of the last six years of peace, they 
ces. There was 10,000/. for military would find that there had been an 
buildingsandbattencs; H,000/.onsii- average increase of 8(X),000/. At the 
perannuations {ukUiI I owan ccs ; 0000/. same lime, he thought ii would be un- 
for the trigonon^Afiical siirycy of Ge- fair not to state, that a consideiable 
neral Mudge ; 7 or 8000/. forTroight jiroporlion of this increase aro'^e from 
and landing of ordnance stores; half-pa\ arjd retired allowitnces, which 
1 1,000/. for rc^i oval of cannon, and amountid respectively during the 
other similar charges. Various mi- years 1819 and 1820, to 293,000/. 
nor items amounted altogether to a and 333,000/. He insisted, however, 
considerable sum. Ontheothei hand, that these supeiannuations had been 
someconsiderablercductionshadbeen gwen often in an irregular manner, 
effected. .Jijight establfehmcnts in the and without regard to the limitation 
West Indies had been completely j)ut ^ presci ibed by Acts of Parliament, 
dowm, in conseqiiciH’e of which, to- * Mr Ward was ready to shewwhence 
gether with some smaller reductions, the difference arose between the pre- 
there was a saving of 5000/. to the oidnance expenditure, and that 

ordnance of this year. Altogether, <#|hevious to the late wno The super- 
the saving.% winch had been effected annuations, retired allowances, &c. 
aniounfWf to K),0()0/, wliicli, w(jen aniomited in all to nearlv 400,000/. 
set off against the increased expense Then there was a vast number of 
under the several heads, left a total sei vices in tl>c present ordnance de- 
increase of 133,000/. on the whoJe partment which did not exist in the 
ordnance estimates of this year. ycq^ l788; and in making this com- 
Mr Humer very strongly invcigbod pauson iKJtwcen the two periods, it 
against tfm cnormoKS and inciea^^l was not pioper for him to throw them 
afnoiint of expenditujc,m this depart- out of the calculation. For example, 
naent It appeared that tlie net ex- in 1788, there was no horse actiilcij'^, 
pense of the whole ordnance estab- thcrcfoie that could be no article of 
lishment for (irent l>ntain aifd fri'Iand, such comparison. Then tliere were * 
which had been last*3,'tar 1,191,905/. the expenses for Ireland in the pre- 
vvas this year. 1,319,854/.,- niAiiig a sent estimate— these amounted to 
difference of 127,949/ ; u'hI tliis in- •111,986?.; and these were not to be 
crease of expemse liad bccu imposed charged befoie the union. The charge 
on the cuentry since last year, not- for'tlie hoise artilleiy was 34*, 800/. 
withstanding the anxiety whitli mi- At the-time alluded to, (1788,) this 
Ulsters pigie.sscd for economy mid re- service was so imperfectly perfonn- 
trenchinent. He dw-elt paiticiilarly ed^ that it was found necessary to 
on the compaiison of the present ycais press into it any common carters that 

13 
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could be found. The forge and sup- 
ply of draught horses were charged at 
12,946/., and contingencies at 7000Z. 
But, in short, without entering into a 
more minute reeapituhition of tlie de- 
tails, all diese various services amount- 
ed together to 645,000/., which, de- 
ducted from the total expenses of the 
'present perio^l, iiau^ely 1,380,000/., 
left those actual expanses for the year 
1 820, as compared with thosQ of 1788, 
of 735,000/. riie pay of the aitil- 
lery liad been much augmented ; the 
expenses of barracks, (then almost 
a new cstMdishment,) and of re- 
pairing and maintaining forts and# 
garrison.^ both at home and in the 
colonies,* was much greater than be- 
fore. The inference to be drawn 
from taking these various di{leience*> 
into account was, that the oidnancc 
department, so far from being to 
blame for an increase of its estimTited 
* expenses of upwards of 330,000/. since 
1788, was rather entitled to ci edit for 
confining the excess to such a sum» 
Mr Creevey took here occasion to 
introduce afresh the revenues of<Tib- 
raltar, and jthc 4,J [ler cent t/he p. 
duceof the Leeward IslaiuK, which, 
he insisted, ought to be"applied to the 
repair of ibrts at these places. But 
those honourable gcAitlemcn would 
not vote for their being appropriated 
to these purpose^ — why so l^cau^e 
they had disposed of those funds in 
another way. Instead of rcjiairing 
foits and batteries, they liad given to 
an honourable member of tliat House, 
^(Sir Cbiirles Long,) whom he men- 
tioned without any feeling of disre- 
spect, however, 1500/. a-year, for do- 
ing — nothing. Sir Home Pophain, 
also, out of these funds ha*d receivud • 
500/. a-year. Mr Huskisson had ano- 
ther allowance out of them, as well 
as Sir Fulk Greville, Lady Mansfield, 
and some others. He could not help 
ha/arding the^e remarks ; but il did 
Seem a little liaid tLit those lords, and 
VOL. XIU. TART 1. 


ladies, and gontkmcii, should have 
‘the kindness to take thosefiinds which 
were destined to go to a^^ery diffeient 
approjinatioii. Some convei sation en- 
sued between the Chancellor of the 
Ex|?heqiicT’, ‘Mr Bcmictt, imd Lord 
Castleicagh, during which the dis- 
cussi()n*assuyficd a de^dtory turn, and 
consisted chiefly of \ai;ue attack and 
i^'crittiination. All the oidnance es- 
timates were finally voted. 

* The estimates for the year having 
been passed, the Cliancelhir of tlie Ex- 
chequer procccdcil, on the 14th of 
June, ill a Committee of the House, 
to the grand proqj^^s of opening the • 
Budget, 

•file first point to which he wislicd 
to call the attention «^f the committee, 
was the amount ol the siqiply which 
had been granted for the service of 
the year, under its several depait- 
ments ; and he should then proceed 
to shew the funds from which the ex- 
penditure was inU)iuled to hu defray- 
ed, adding such explanalitms at the 
close of his statement as ap])earcd to 
be necessary to elucidate the several 
points to wdiich he had lefcrred. 

The first great hc.id ot expenditure 
to which he sliould caTl w^eir atten- 
tion, was that of the army. For mili- 
tary services tjierohad been granted 
•in llie present year, incUfding some 
items wdiicJi stdl remained to be vo- 
t^d, the sum of 9,42'J>,()()0/. In tlie 
>pret( dingyear,t!ie gr.m^ had muount- 
^d to 8,7^2^000/ , but the actual •ex- 
pense li.id exceeded that sum incon- 
sequence of the augmenUitioii ol foice 
which had taken place towards the 
close of tliatyear, and whicli liad been 
part^J" included in ^le vt les of the 
present session. Much as he might 
regret the causey whuli led to this 
augmentation offonSc, he should not 
then think it necessary to trouble the 
committee by ejiternig upon them, 
hej^lg satisfied that tin* conviction wa^ 
general in the miintry, as W'tll as he- 
F 
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ing sensible in his own mind, that the, 
augmentation had not arisen from any 
voluntary disposition in the govern- 
ment to increase the military force, 
but from the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding additional protection for <ithe 
loyal and industrious part of the po- 
pulation of the country. . 

lie lioKt adverted to the naval ser- 
vices, which amounted to 6,586,000^, 
and under which head of expenditure 
there had also been an increase of 
150,000/., •arising principally Ironi 
the same necessity winch had pro- 
duced the aiigmeniatiou of the cx- 
* penses of the Jfwny, an additional ' 
number ol' 2000 marines having4becn 
voted to pciloiin gariison duty^on 
shore. ' 

The ordnance estimate amounted 
to 1,201,000/, being ncaily tin same 
as m the last }>oar ; and in both, the 
actual expense considerably exceeded 
the sums jii:aul<‘d by l^fthanient, the 
supplied being ni.idi* good by tin? sale 
of stori'S lemainmg at the elo^e ol'the 
war, and whieli it wa^) no longer ne- 
cessary to ])reseivc. 

TliomiflCellaneoussei vices he should 
cstiinaK' at 2^,000/. mor(‘ than iii the 
year 18l!TTbut in the estimate of t|;e 
present year he ineluded the sum 
which ii liad bet irsupposed would be 
necessary ftir the expenses of the co-* 
ronation. The total amtaint of tife 
liead^ of cxjitMubtiire winch he hStI 
eniimdi ated • a\ as I 8,000/ , bcin^j^ 
abftut 8.i5,000/. more than tlux'^e oi 
the last \car ; but ihi'. excess in the 
expense of the general service of the 
stale would be in part eompensated 
by a dnniimiioji of the chaii^es of 
the unfundetl ilebt, which iirl819 
liad amounted to 2,00() 000/., viz.* 
1,570,000/ for interest, and '^30,000/. 
tor i5iiiknig fuifd on cxeliequer bills. 
In the pi event year it w.is only nc- 
ccssaiy to ^irovidc 1,000,000/. lor the 
intcicst, and 410,000/. for sulking 
fund i he total sum to be providtxl 


for the service of the year would there- 
fore be 20,723,000/., while in 1819 it 
had been 20,4'88,000/. But, in addi- 
tion to the provision necessary to be 
made for the Services properly be- 
longing to the year, there was to be 
added a sum for the further reduction 
of unfunded debt- It had been re- 
commended by Jhe committee of both 
Houses of Parliament, that the sums 
due by . (lovernment to the Bank 
should be diminished by a repayment 
of 10,000,000/., of winch 5,000,000/. 
having been provided for in the last 
year, there i^cinained a sum of five 
millions now to provide. It also ap- 
peared to be necessary, in order to 
removc’tbe pressure of unfunded debt 
upon the market, to provide for a 
farther reduction of the exclie(|uer 
bills in the hands of individuals to 
the extent ot“ 4,000,000/ , making in 
the w'hole a diminution of unfunded 
debt to tlie amount of 9,000,000/., 
gnd which, odded to the provision 
for the services of the year, would 
make a total supply to the extent of 
21 ^ 723 , 000 /. 

these ehaigcsj the first ar- 
ticle ol* Ways and means w as the con- 
tinuation of the usual annual taxes, 
duiounting to 3,000,000/. 

The next w^ould be a grant upon 
the produce of the temporary excise 
duti§“s, which had been continued 
since the War. In the ^ear 1819, 
3,500,000/. had been granted upon 
tho'sc duties, being about equal to 
tlieir actual produce in the *thc*n pre- 
ceding year; but, owniig pnincipally 
to the variations of payment which 
had been caused by the con sjolj elation 
of the exgise duties in July last, there 
rtinamcd on the 5th July 1820, a sum 
of 900,000/. still to be made g 9 od 
upon that giant. He sliould there- 
tv>re, l‘oMhe pie^ent year, propose to 
vote only 2,500j(X)0/. upon that fund, 
in ordej* that the grant might be near- 
ly conijiletcd before the month of' 
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April next. The rematntng articles 
of ordinary income were tlie lottery, 
and the oid naval stores. The for- 
mer he should estimate at 240,000/., 
and the latter at 260 , 000 /., being the 
produce *of the sales of the last year. 
The total amounted these several items 
of ordinary income was 6,000,000/., 

• which, being peductqd from the sup- 
ply he had before stated, would leave 
the sum of 20, 700,000/. to be provi- 
ded for by extraordinary means. He 
had already had occasion to explain 
to Parliament the mode in which 
TjOOOjOOO/.* of exchequer bills had 
been funded, and a loan of 5,000,000/. ' 
contracted ; and he had had the satis- 
faction tb observe, that thfe t(*rnis 
which he had obtained for the public 
in each of those transactions liad met 
with tile general ajiprobation of the 
House. He should now further pro- 
pose a vote sanctioning a loan of 
’ 1 2,000,000/. (rom the sinking fuiiil, 
making in the whole an amount of 
ways and means of 30,000,000/ , aad 
exceeding the sup])ly granted by be- 
tween 200,000/. and 300,000/. ijierc 
remained a small article of^incoiue, 
which it would be necessary to note, 
but of which he could not oHbr a spe- 
ciftc estimate. It would arise from 
the repayments which iniglit take 
place of advances made to corpor.a- 
tions or individuals, under the c^iptho- 
rity of an act of the 57th* of his late 
Majesty, for affording encouragement 
to public works. Under that act 
about 1,000,000/. had been advanced 
jrn exchequer bills, which would be- 
come due in October next, and for 
the payment of which Parliament had 
made provision in the presejit session ; 
but the individuals who had received 
th^e loans were in many instances 
allowed to repay them by distant in- 
stalments, so that only a small pro- 
portion of the sums advanced could 
be expected to be repaid in th^ present 


ear; the whole transaction would, 
owever, be wound up without any 
loss to the public, and at a rate of in- 
terest whi^cli would afford provision 
for all the charges attending the ope- 
ration of tile* act. • 

Ilab^ing thus stated the various 
items of suj^^ily and ways and means, 
it might be necessary to explain the 
sntuataon of the unfunded debt as set- 
tled by the votes of the last year, and 
tis now proposed to be reduced by the 
airangemcnts for the present. The 
amount of exchequer bills authorised 
to be issued by tlie acts of 1819 was 
36*500,000/., to >\Jjbich was to be add- • 
cd the sum of 1,000,000/., issued, as 
lie* liad before observed, under the 
the 57tli of the laU**Knig ; and also 
2,000,000/. of Irish tieasury bilh, the 
v.ilue of which the Ikiuk ol‘ Ireland 
had advanced to Governnu’nt. He 
should propose lor the present yea^ 
to grant 21>,(X)0,000/. of ^excheipier 
bills* and 1,500,0(K)/. of Irish treasury 
bills, making togetlier 30,500,000/., 
and making a dimni'itiou o(‘ the 
unfunded debt, compaied witli the 
last year, as lie had before stated, 
of ,9,000,000/. 

'flic exchequer bills ■ he should 
})ropose to vote this evening, but 
to reserve tlv^ treasury bills 

•for a future occasion, as he was not 
Certain whether the Bank of Ire- 
1/ltid, whicli had already cxclianged 
500,000/. of tli^3 liisli treasury bills 
/held by thepi for Englisli exclieqiiei 
bills, might nut be desirous of\ex- 
changing a farther sum in the same 
mannei*. 

The tenii§; of the sinking fund loan 
he should propose to yegulate Iiy those 
’ of the contract which liad been en- 
tered iijto for the. loan of 5,000,000/., 
it appearing to be the most equitable 
principle, that the sum Ijorrowcd 
from the commissumers of the sink 
111^* fund, should be tiikcn at the 
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same rate of interest as that at which, 
the money of individuals had been 
advanced. ' 

Tlie payments of this l(^n would 
be so arranged as to leave the sum of 
5,000,00(5/. applicable l>y the com- 
missioners to the purchase of stock in 
the year ended 5th July, 18:^1. In 
the year ended 5th July, 1820, the 
sum applied by the commissioners 
had amounted to about 4, 400, OCX)/., 
including about C00,0(X)/. applied in 
Ireland. lii the present 3/ear the to- 
tal sum would be somewhat more 
^tlian 5,000,(X)0/., of which between 
600,CX)0/. and 700,000/. would also 
be applied in Ireland, leaving about 
4,400, 000/. for purchases in England ; 
and here it miglft be proper for liiin 
to answer a question which liad been 
more than once })iit to him by the 
Jjonoui'iiblc member forPenihyn, viz. 
why, as the sinki ng fund now amount- 
ed to iTjOOCljOOO/., and \t^ould there- 
fore hav? been sufiieient, in addition 
to the proposed loan of 12,000,000/., 
the remaining sum of 5,()()(),00(V.had 
had not also been bon ow ed fiom the 
sinking fund, so as to leave no sum 
to be borrowttL'd from individuals ? 
To this luT should answer, that air 
thougli the amount of debt remaining 
unredec'inqd at di5 close of the year 
might have been nearly the same in ‘ 
one mode of jmiccediiig in the 
othci, }ct it a|)peaved toliim that the 
eflbct upon ci*edit and public conveni- 
ence would have been e?«ti cmely difA 
ferent in the tw o ca^^es. I'be jiur- 
chases of commissioners had not only 
the effect of cancelling a certain por- 
tion of stock at the end 'of every year ; 
but, by their equable and regular ope- 
ration, they in a degiee rtgiilated the 
market diuing the whole of the year, 
an(l pieve7ited tliose sudden fluctiia- 
tions wliuli tlic accid<*ntal circum- 
stance.'- of vies, and of the combina- 
tions of ^jHxulators, might otJicrwise 


occasion. Whatever might be the 
necessity of an iijjdividual to bring his 
stock to sale, he knew that there was 
a constant and considerable purchaser 
in the market) and that he could 
not fail, with the delay of a few 
days, to obtain tlve fur current price 
of what he h id to sell. It was also 
to be recpllcctcc\ for ho^ many years 
the public had been accustomed to 
the constant practice of these pur- 
chases, and how much their feelings 
might liave been acted upon, and 
their apprehensions excited, by the 
total cessation of an esfablishrnciit 
which has always been deemed so 
beneficial. He had not ind&d been 
without .orne alarm at the efffectwhicli 
might be produced upon public opi- 
nion in the last year, wlien a loan 
from the sinking fund was for the 
first time earned into eftect. He was 
ready to allow that the experiment 
had ended more favourably than he 
luid appic]icn(!ed it might do ; but 
tbi* diHeicncc was very great between 
the duninution, though considerable, 
and llic total cessation of a resource of 
thi? kiiK^, In future, indeed, he ho- 
ped that this ground of difl'ereiiee of 
opiinoiibetwtenthehonourablcmem- 
ber and himself would no longer ex- 
ist ; for he saw no reason to depart 
fiom the exjicctation which he had 
last y^ar held out to Parliament, that 
the Iftan lately concluded would be 
the last w inch, so long as peace con- 
tinued, the government wmuld be un- 
der the necessity of contracting, ex- 
cept by application to the <?ommis- 
sioners for the sinking fund. He was 
here naturally led to explain a part 
of the suljject which had on various 
occasions been alluded to, and which 
nearly connected itself with this ques- 
tion— hcnieant a comparison between 
the c&tirnatcs wliich had been formed 
in the session of 1819, and the actual 
residt qf the finances of that year. 
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He was ready to admit, tliat it was* 
less favourable thai| liad been antici- 
pated, but he contended that the fail- 
ure was not so consijderable as to ex- 
. ceed ordinary fluctuations, or to jus- 
tify the alarms which had ircqucntly 
been expressed. The finance com- 
mittee, in April 1819, had estimated 
the total inoiimc of»the United Knijr- 
dom at 51‘,0()(),()()0T ; its actn,d pro- 
duce had becMi very near 000/ , 

of wliicli, however, .000,000/. had * 
arisen from taxes im post'd since the 
commiUet; had made their repoit. 
The diminution, therefore, of ie\e- 
niie, wipch ai o-e .ilmost wholly ii^ the 
()etober^(piart(‘r, aiui in the branch of 
customs, in J^ht be taken'at 1,. 000,000/. 
They had estimated the clear excess 
of income beyond expenditure at 
about 2,000,()(XV , to whuli would 
have been added tlu* amount of any 
taxes aiterwaids enfoieed. I’lie ac- 
tual excess, estimated in v<irjouswa\s, 
mi^ht be taken fiom one million 
a million and a half; and, thon£»h 
certainly much less than WM14 desir- 
able to secure the piospeiity of the 
country 111 the time of peace, yet was 
suflieienr to complete the gloomy 
observations which were fie<]uently 
tfirown out of a great existing defi- 
ciency. 

Ill the present year it appeared, * 
from the accounts on the table, as 
nearly certain as any cstimateVliich 
could be formed, that the new taxes 
enforced in 1819 would produce at/ 
least the estimated sum of tliree mil- 
lions. •There w^oiild tliercfore be a 
sum of about 2,500,000/. to add to 
the surplus of income beyond expen- 
diture in 181 9, making a clear im-. 
proveraent in our situation, in tbe 
jire'-ent year, of about three millions 
and a half. It is true that this sum falls 
eonsidciably sliort of the '5’()00,0U0/. 
of clear income w hich were last year 
^intended to be ])rovidcd by l^arlia- 
ment • but altliough that estimate 


might not be realizi'd in the present 
year, Avhieli laboiiu'd under some cir- 
cunistanees of depressTon too obvious 
to requite particular notice, he by no 
means s^w'^ieason to doubt that it 
w%ndd be s]ieedily comple\ed. One 
indispensable lequisite, indeed, as 
wx‘ll to all*finaneial pro^jieiity as to 
•every effective economy, and to all 
cnefinragemtuit of industry, was the 
complete and ])cnnanent establish- 
ment of tranquillity and good order 
among the ])eop]e. VVJu'n that great 
point was eileetu.illy seemed, he felt 
tlje greatest conTidenee of the rcst- 
Ilciving eomj)lfTcd this jiart of his 
statfjinent, he adverted, 111 a subse- 
quent explanation, to the mode by 
whieJi tlie charges of the loan were 
to lie ])rovideil for. The principle 
winch be adoj'ded was that of the 
act of 1818 It bad been at that lin^.^ 
expl.iined, though not positively eri- 
act(‘d, that* a sum of J4)0 millions 
ought in tune ot peace to bdresei»ved 
111 the h.mds ol the eonmussioners, 
as a lesoincc for the first exigencies 
of any future w ars That sum had 
been now eompleted, and theie was 
a eon^ideiahle excess in the hands of 
the eommissioneis. The sura now ac- 
tually standmgin their names amount- 
ed to about H4,(Kto,000/.*He should 
therefore projiose to provide for the 
fharge ol the piesent loans by can- 
celling the excess of stock beyond 
100,000,000/. ’in the names of the 
conimissiowers to such an extent as 
was necessary for providing for the 
expense as it arose, and so as to leave 
the sum of at least .'5,000, 0(X)/. as a 
clc£?j* sinking fund for the present 
year. ^ 

Although another subject (to be 
speedily introdueedj had now almost 
exclusively occupied puhlicatteiition, 
yet some observ.il»oMS weie made on 
thi^ exposition ot the fwiancial state 
ot^the country Mr A. Haring having 
made an inqiniy about the eonsoli- 
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dated IVind. the rlianeollor of the Ex- 
che^nor ndiiiittr^d tliat Jt was last year 
three null ions in .in ear. This (ItTi- 
cieiiey had arisen helbre^thc new 
faxes became productive,^ and also 
included 'the ch.irgo of two loans? — 
Mr (rrenlell here (leprccatod the sys- 
tem of the c^overninent bein^ 'depen- 
dent on the Rank of Eni^land for th^ 
nie.ins of meetini; the deficiency on 
the consolidated fund. It did a})])ear 
to him an imseetnly and odious lilot 
on its chaiacter, to be unable to pay 
the public creditor exce[)t *it the w'lll 
and plt'asiire of tliat corporatioiu — 
*Mr liicardo insisfitl, that, unsatisfac- 
tory as the statement of tlie Chancel- 
lor of tlio Exeheijuer had been, it vvas 
still more favoui.'ible than the tiuth 
— that insleatl of any the smallest 
sinking-fund, theie was an actual de- 
Jiciency. — Mr Mabeiloy, after draw- 
’ll!:; an almost equally .:;looiny [>i(ture 
of the staltvof the finances, concluded 
by*ri‘Commendm^:’ a property ta?:, as 
the least objoctionalile and only ef- 
fectual mode ol plaein:; affairs in a 
moie favouiable st<itc. Tins hint was 
not ill reci'ived by Mr Vansittart, 
who expressii^l Jus belief that the 
couiiti y "NCTndd at last feel the necea- 
sity of tins Ol some other equally ri- 
gorous huaiicial lilcasiFi'e Alderni.in 
Hey^ate deprecated th(* system oE 
loans in Lnneoi peace, and coiiccivc^d 
it unvMirtliy rtf a coiinti} like l'hi«- 
laiid to be cteinally' chiin,<;n’:- her 
plans of finance, lie Inuped the dc-\ 
ficrency« if any, of next year, would 
be met by more vi«ovoiis and effec- 
tive measures. He ascribed much of 
the distress of the couiitry to tl^e re- 
cent diniinutioi> of .'i, 000,000/, in tlie 
issue of Bank of Ennlaiul notes, and 
4,000 000/. in those of country banks, 
in all 9,(Ka),000?., about a sixth part 
of the currency of the country. There 
could be na.pretence for a furthe;' di- 
minution of the circulating medi<?m ; 
indeed paper waa now more valuable 


than gold. — Mr Iluskisson, admitting 
how important i* was that the conso- 
lidated fund should be out of arrears, 
and that there should exist an effec- 
tive sinking fund, expressed his hope 
that the latter would soon amount to 
5,000,000/. The debate here closed. 

The opposition, during the present 
session, found c^dy one opportunity 
to exercise their function of watching 
the minor steps of ministerial pro- 
ceeding, and advancing charges of 
blameable profusion of the public 
money. This chaige, which excited 
considiTable interest, was founded on 
the filling up of the situation of fifth 
Baron of Exchei^uer, after a commis- 
sion, ap})oiirted to inquire into Scots 
courts of justice, had reported their 
opinion that the number four would 
be sufficient Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, who stood now as head of the 
wing interest for Scotland, introdu- 
ced this subject to the notice of Par- 
liament on the 15th of May. He be- 
gan with stating the proceedings out 
of wd^nch tlie rcjiort arose. It ivas 
HOW' SIX years since Ids i ight honour- 
able friend (Sir J. Newport) com- 
menced his e^xei tions I'or an inquiry 
into the courts of justice, w'lth a view 
to their improvement His motion 
for the appointment of commissioners 
for that purpose Was made and agreed 
to in*1814. Now' It would searcely 
be botK'vcd* th.it after the lapse ol six 
years not one arrangement w'as made 
I’or carrying into effect the recom- 
mendation of the commissioners. The 
leport giving an account of the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland, called the 
sixth report, was laid upon the table 
^ last year, .and two other reports had 
Been since presented. He should 
quote the very words of the comiris- 
sioners upon the apjiointmeiit which 
was tIie*Subject of his motion. They 
were as follows ; We think it our 
duty hece to express our opinion that 
the provisions made in respect to an 
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English baron are no longer essential 
or requisite. With tl^e exception of 
one of our number, we concur in 
thinking, that five barons are one nioie 
than necessary, and tliat the business 
of tile Exchequer might be conducted 
with equal advantage by four, as in 
the Court of Exchequer in England, 
.■ind without adding tqthe duties and 
labour of these judges**' If the llou^e 
did not concur in tlie recorumenda- 
tion of the commissioners, the eight 
Reports which tliey had already ])re- 
sen ted would I)c useless paper, aiul l\ii- 
lianient would neither do its duty hy 
them nor hy the countiy. He would 
now statc*llic duty of tlie Rarons, aftd 
he beg'^eef it to be observed, that the 
account was not that ol an enemy, but 
was supplu'd by tlie^-e judges them- 
selves. 'J'hey stated, as w.in to be 
found in the lOlh page oi the l{e[K)it, 
fhat there weie toui tenns, onelie- 
ginning on the of November, 

and tonninatnig on tlu* 20tli Decem- 
ber ; another beginning on the 15>h 
of January, and ending on the Jd of 
Februaiy, a thud beginning o*i the 
12Lh ot 3ilay, and ending on the 2d 
of June, and a fourth beginning on 
the 17lli of Jum‘, and ending on the 
5tli ot July. The Couit, it was re- 
inaiked, did not usually meet on Mon- 
day, except it was the lust oi the last 
day of term. Tlius, then, the P'tnoMs 
were not enqiloyed in ihmr judicial 
duties more than two months in the 
year, and this, be it lumcnibeied, was 
their own account of their cmploy- 
jnent. T4ie aveiage number ot causes 
set down for tiial did not exceed a 
liundreck They likewise acted as a 
board of treasury, and tlje average 
number of petitions, memorials, ai/d 
otjier applications disposedof by them 
in that capacity, amounted to 1300. 
In point of piactice, the drsposal of 
this pait of the business belonged to 
the Remembrancer; it was tljeiriluty 
only to transmit these memorials to 


him, to order hhn to make out his re- 
port, of which they disapproved or 
approved. When they ha(J given their 
appiobation or disappudiation, their 
labour was St an end. Now he would 
bt‘g lipave to*cinUi ast the dutu;s which 
they tlRis pel formed, with the duties 
pel Ibrmttdby ^he llai ons of tlie Court 
of Exchequer m England. The Barons 
oAhe J'.xchequer Couit of I^aiyland 
went the circuit ; the Raions ot Scot- 
and performed no pait of this duty. 
The Court of ICxcliequcr ig England 
y)erformed the duties of a Court of 
Ecjuity , m ScotlaPdJ no such duty do- 
voiv*ed upon ihelhij^j^is. In Juigland, 
other ^uitois could ajiplyto the Court 
of Kxcliequer hi'sidt s tlie suitors of 
the Clown , in ^'c(’4l:iIl^l only the 
suitois of tlie Clown. 'I'lic llarons 
of England took then turn at the 
Old JCnley, and perloimed other 
pait^ in ihe administration of justice ; 
in Scotland ihey had no similar la- 
bour* In England*lhe BardiK^had to 
d(‘culeori reiei encos irom ParJiimii'nt; 
in Scotkiiul they had to do nothing 
similar. 'Hiere cmhiIiI, ihercdoie, be 
no compaiison the labour 

pdfoimed b) the loui llaions (d’tlie 
Cjaurt ol h>xchequcr in*lM '^land and 
the five of Scotland Il(' would beg; 
to know^ cojinccicil with tins sub- 
ject, what w^as the opinion Vntei tinn- 
ed of the ajipomt nent of the present 
C^iiel-Iiaroi) ol' the Eiielicquer (the 
late Attorney-Ileneral ^of J’Ingland, 
^11 Samuel Shepheid ) Did he con- 
sider himself, or was he considcied 
by his friends, as going to ])crloini a 
laborious duty, or going to fill an easy 
situation, if not a sineeuie office — 
Thelate Clnef llaron (the R-iglit IIo- 
' iiourable Robert Duiulas) heJ(l his of- 
fice three years, while he never ap- 
peared *in court, henvas m Italy two 
of those years from bad health, and 
when lie returned he was unable to 
attend to buMueso. Thepic^scnt fawd 
High Commissioner of the J ury C ourt 
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of Scotland, thou^di almost unac- 
quainted with the laws of Scotland, 
and goin^ down to establish a new 
court, and to pel form tj^e laborious 
duties of a new appointnjcnt, was yet 
able to'oxecute the functions ofu Ba- 
lon of iheKxcliequer in additionto lus 
'other avocations. Indeed, when it was 
piopdsed in the last Bailhinient, to 
grant retired pensions to the jiulges, it 
wascontc'nded by sc inelion. inernheis, 
that such pensions ouglit not to be al- 
lowed to frhcBai ons ol thcFiXC heipier, 
as they weie aheiidy in a slate of re- 
in enient. lie cv/tild nut leluiin from 
dcMiouncing a^n^tandaloiis ajipoint- 
inenl, alike injurious to the chiuacter 
of Bailiainent and to tin* ciedit of the 
courts of justifie. "1 he* opniion (d the 
commisbionei s had been unanimous, 
with t!ie cKception ol'Sir Hay Camp- 
bell, whose nomination had been ob- 
j<(tjd to, on tlu* giouiul iluit nutlimg 
iiad bci'U done legaillmg ap[)omt- 
iweiitsMi eouits oV justiee loi the last 
Iialf centuiy, but by his adviee. 'The 
opinion of no [lei sun in Seetland could 
be of less weight, as^ without mean- 
ing any jieisonal di.>'n‘s[)ect to him, 
he had pioteeted all tiu* abuses th.it 
liad prewiiled ior the last lilty yeiUN, 
and iMghl say ol them, qaonuu juns 
-'y/ 1 hb nekt name that he 

found siihsciilied to the lepoit waS 
that of 8n James iMontgomeiy, who 
liad been Lohd Advocate ol >toll.ind. 
Mis ahtlioriity, he dr.l not hesitate to 
say, weighed as niLK'U^with him 
that of the learned loul or of the 
Loid Register opjiosite. Mr Ilobeit- 
son Scoif, and Sir Threiplaiul, weie 
every w ay^ quahhed fUr then appoint- 
ment by character and knovvleilge. 
Ho came to Mr Glassioid, though 
ho t not ](‘ast, whose ojiiiiion ,desei ved 
tile ereater credit, as he had wTittcn 
a book upon the couits. I'hat gen- 
lleiiian hafj said iii his publication, 
that the appointments of the Ejiche- 
(jiicr were sources of patronage, but 


not ofliccs of business. With regard 
to the individiyal appointed, (Sir Pa- 
trick Murray) he was seal cely known 
as a lawyer, and had seldom entered 
the courts, urness from curiosity. The 
only argument which could be urged 
for the numbei five was, that if four 
weie equally diMded, theic might be 
want of a decichng voice ; but the ex- 
perience of iMigland shewed how lit- 
tle loom there was Joi this apprehen- 
sion ; and It wmuld he strange to in- 
cur the expense of an additional judge 
for the meie juiipose of inequality, 
'fhe Lord indeed pro- 

duced a paper, puijiortmg to contain 
the opinion ol four judges, the heads 
of the ('omts m Scotland, and which 
w^as Uu'avomable to the discontinu- 
ance ot the lifth l*aion. I.ord A. con- 
ceived that the judges, from their very 
situation, wvvc liable to bias, and tliat 
then wliole iiiithoiit}^ was ilestioycd 
by one assei turn ton Lamed in this pa- 
,pei. In (opposition to the lecom- 
rotiulation ol the Loimmssioners, that 
the duties ol the tw'o eleiLs of bills 
should he devolved on the jinncipal 
clerks of session, it expiessedan opi- 
nion that the l.ist oliice was suiiicient 
to occupy the whole time and atten- 
tion ol any mdividiial. What would 
the House tlmSk, when it understood 
that Sn Walter -Scott w’as one ol the 
prmcj pal clei ks ol Session ? Could they 
behcfve tbit his wdiole time was en- 
grossed by the duties of that oHice ? 
The jiapei containing their opinion 
did not cany conviction to the people 
of Scotland ; it did not carry convic' 
turn to all the judges ; it did not, he 
was assured, carry conviction to the 
bur. As. the paper could not carry 
Conviction, so neither could the vote 
ol tlvit House, if a vote of confirgia- 
tion, cany conviction to the country. 
“ I'Jie flme may soon come,” conti- 
nued his lordship, when I shall 
me^!t with this appointment in the 
mouths of persons in the disturbed 
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district witli which I am connected, 
whom I may be called upon to re- 
nress. With what consistency can I, 
as deputy lieutenant or justice of the 
peace, put down at the point of the 
sword tliose whom distress has goad- 
ed to madness, and who from time to 
time arc outraged by acts of this 
k*ind?’' The nojiile lorti concluded by 
moving, that the Houie concur with 
the commissioneis, that five Aarons 
of Exchequer in Scotland were un- 
necessary, and that four were suffi- 
cient for all tl?e business of that com t. 

In reply to these obscrArations, the 
defence o^ the measure was under- 
taken by Sjr William Rac, Loid Ad- 
vocate. On liim It naturally devol- 
ved, both as holding an office usu<dly 
supposed to include that of minister 
for Scotland, and as having taken an 
active part in foi warding the appoiyt- 
ment. The constitution, he obser- 
ved, of the Court of Exchequer, was 
founded upon the national contract 
at the union of the two countries — Sl 
union which proved satisfactory tp the 
people, and [ironioted the interests of 
that part of- the country, for more 
than a century. That contract was 
not^to be wantonly broken in upon. 
The appointment took place in con- 
sequence of a circumstance connect- 
ed with the trial by jdry, lately intro- 
duced into Scotland. MrjAdarn, Lord 
ChiefCommissioner of the Jury Cburt, 
and to whose zeal, talents, and good 
management, the success of the ex- 
periment ’was mainly owing, found 
his duties as Baron of Exchequer in- 
compatible with due attention to the 
busines8*of that court. He therefore 
resigned the former, that h^might be- 
low on the latter his undivided atten- 
tiofi. With regard to the choice made 
of a successor, an individual better 
fitted for the situation could not have 
been found. He had held the office 
qjf principal Remembrancer* in *the 
Court of Exchequer from the year 


17j 99 till last year, except one year 
that he held an office in London. He 
w'as by this means bettci* fitted for 
the ministcriMl and judicial functions 
of a baron tlpiq he could have been 
by tlife longest practice as an* advo- 
cate in {he Couits of Justice. As the 
English law is^the law of the Court 
of Exchequer, a barrister had tolearn 
alTtlie Torms and rules of the Court 
when appointed to preside in it as 
one of the Barons. I'he noble lord 
had said that he had perfotni^d his 
office by deputy, -hut he “(the I.ord 
Advpcate) knew that he had perfor- 
med it pcisonally, spft/fe 1799 till last 
year, except the year that he had an 
office in London. Nor was such an 
appointment ofan inferforolficerwith- 
out precedent, for Ihiron Moncrieff’ 
had been deputy King's Remembran- 
cer foi 25 years before he was ap- 
pointed one of the Buions. Another 
remark he begged leave to make here, 
respeeting the selection of thd indi* 
vidual. By his appointment a very 
considerable saving was occasioned, 
because the office of King's Remem- 
brancer ceased, on its becoming va- 
cant, by an act of an honourable mern- 
bev on the floor. The saving hence 
arising amounted to one half the sa- 
lary of one of the BSrons o^^i^xche- 
quer. By the statute of Anne it was 
enjictcd, that the number of Barons 
should not be fewer thaK five. The 
expression was, should* not exceed 
five f ’ but th», he contended, in PaV- 
liamentary language, implied the same 
thing. “ We always have been ac- 
customctl to five,*' said his lordship ; 
‘‘ youjiave alwdy&been accustomed to 
.four; we prefer five, according to what 
we have been accustomed to ; you 
prefer four, according to your cus- 
tom." The nature of the business 
required an admixtuic of Scotch and 
English lawyers, of the fWmer, there 
could scarcely be fewer than three, 
or of the latter than two. If ihcrp 
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fihould bo a division of opinion ye- 
epecting the granting of a charter to 
an individual, what could he done ? 
It might be of important^ to an indivi- 
dual at the moment when an election 
approached The nobie lord harf him- 
self alluded to elections. A judge 
could give up his opinion where a 
coud of review decided against, it ; 
but why should a judge giw3 up* his 
opinion, if an honest and conscien- 
tious one, when there was no cohrt 
of revis'w ? The conscquen(‘e would 
therefore be, when there was an equal 
division, that nb charter and no tu- 
tory would be^ued. He could not 
see how such an evil could be reme- 
died without an inequality of lum- 
bers. He C(ftitended that the com- 
missioners had exceeded their powers, 
and went entirely out of their wayy 
when they reported on tlie constitu- 
tion of the Court of Exchequer. Their 
instructions were, as ^stated in their 
^wn icport, to fnqiure into the fees, 
salaries, and emoluments ol‘ the se- 
veral clerks, ofHcers, and ministers of 
justice. Now, he would be glad to 
know under which of these heads the 
judges” vs^erc meant to be included? 
As to the coiiiinissioncrs themselpes, 
with all the respect and esteem which 
he ent«grtained'‘ior them personally, 
he must say that ho did consider tluJni 
to be unqualihed. One of them* af- 
ter prnctisiAg at the bar, went into 
the country and lived upon his estate, 
\JitlK)ut returning bis practice ; 
another went to India, and, after stay- 
ing there for some time, returned, and 
lived almost entirely in the country ; 
and a third, having -also practised 
some time at the bar, retired to his 
estate, improved the country round 
it, but never returned to the profes- 
sion. Now lie thought proper to 
mention these circumstances, be- 
cause hc^'ouJd submit to the j^Iousc 
that the opinions of that commission 
.could not be entitled to any great 


weight, even if it stood alone, and 
unopposed bjtlhc w^cighty opinion of 
the late Presiaent of the Court of Ses- 
i^on. Sir Hay Campbell, but above 
all, of the Chief-Baron Shepherd — 
an individual who had gone so lately 
from this country, after acquiring a* 
thorough and extensive knowledge 
of the .whole lyidy of t;he laws of these 
kingdoms, and whose special duty it 
was, if.it were any one’s, to say whe- 
ther an appointment of this nature 
was or was not necessary. He did 
not know what authoi ity the Chicf- 
Baron’s name might have thore; but 
certain he was, that in his (the Loid 
Advocate’s) part of tlie country, they 
felt graft ful to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters for having sent among them a 
man whose talents as a judge were 
not more i expected than his virtues 
as an individual were admired. After 
attaining to very high lionours in Ips 
profession, he declined those highest 
ones to which lie might reasonably 
’and Cfcitaiuly have aspired, and, in 
the^discliaige of his duty, ivas walling, 
at Ills time of life, to undeitake that 
duty, accoinpaiued as it was with the 
iK’Ccssity of forming new^ connexions, 
and in a distant jiait of the kingdom ; 
although the ollicc was of a nature 
far beluiv thdt which he might liave 
been entitled to claim. He submit- 
ted, then, that uiiksN tliey were will- 
ing*to suppose that, there was some- 
thing infectious in the air c)f Scotland, 
which had the effect of instantly de- 
stroying that character 'of honour 
wdiich an individual had« sustained 
through life, it was utterlj^^ incredible 
and impossible that the learned judge 
in question, when called upon to de- 
cide on the constitution of the court 
oveyr which he was to preside, should 
have concurred in the propriety of an 
appointment of which he did not see 
and feel the nccesi^ity. It was a mis- 
take that the late Lord Chief Baron 
was ever more than a year absent 
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from the court at a time ; thts was 
when unavoidably oblige-f to go abroad 
by the state of bis health ; but even 
when generally residing at Bath, he 
came and attended the re*gular terms. 

Some observations were made by 
Sir John Newport, in defence of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton’s motion. 

’Lord Castlcrf;agh new came for- 
ward in defence of the vippointment. 
The noble lord (,\. Hamilton*) had 
called upon the House, without pre- 
vious inquiry, without any evidence 
in the appenclix of the report, and 
without suggesting any facts on his 
own authorUy, to come to the con- 
clusion that the constitution of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland ought 
to be changed — that that constitution 
for ages had been faulty — and that 
the decision of certain commissioners 
ought to be preferred to the deli- 
berate judgment of the learned heaJs 
of all the different Courts. Lord C. 
indignantly repelled the insinuation 
that ministers felt any reluctance to* 
redress and reform actual abuses ;|)ut 
.to represent them as looking only to 
influence and patronage, and all pub- 
lic virtue and purity as monopolized 
by tlicir antagonists, was a language 
by no means new to gentlemen on the 
opposite Side of the House, and par- 
ticularly convenient at the opening of 
a new Parliament. He did not mean 
to blame the commissioner^ for tra- 
velling into various matters, and mak- 
ing the suggestion they had done re- 
specting the Court of Exchequer ; at 
the same time, if it had been the pur- 
pose of the House to authorise them 
to examine into the constitution of 
the Courts of Scotland, as wtdl as into 
the mere details of fees, he could not’ 
help thinking that individuals of a 
different class would have been more 
properly nominated to such high, im- 
portant, and extensive functions. He 
bebeved that the present was the fiVst 
oocasion on which the House had 


be^n roqttfred to aifirm, not the re- 
port of a deputation of its own body* 
but the mere dictum of four»out of five 
gentlemen in/io way connected with 
Parliament. ^He could not agree to 
the pufesent motion ; on the contrary, 
he should move the previous question 
upon it ; l/Ut h&twould assent, on any 
futu;*e day, to refer the whole qlies- 
tion to a^ielect committee. The noble 
lord (A. Hamilton) seemed to think 
thdt he had made out a good case in 
favour of four Barons, if hj^ould 
shew that even once Uie-^btlSin ess of 
the court had been rfansacted with- 
obt the presence of thipfifth ; and be- 
cause he found that one ministerial 
officef was a poet, he jumped at the 
conclusion that all the^ offices could 
be discharged as well by poets os by 
lawyers. Yet was it not known to all 
who heard him, that the brightest lu- 
minary of the law of modern tunes, 
Lord Mansfield, had long be^njnea-^ 
pacitatbd from attending the court to* 
fulfil his judicial functions, and no 
man had been so obtuse in his facul- 
ties as to argue from thence that the 
office of Chief- Justice was a sinecure. 
He begged to be allowed say, that 
of all economies abhorrent to com- 
mon sense, that was the most absurd 
which regarded the bench — t^ecure 
the pure administration of justice was 
always the best economy. He must 
congratulate the other feide of the 
House upon the cheerfulness they dis- 
played. They were never so happy 
as when they had got some paltry 
thousand pounds to peck at : as soon 
as they had hold of a particular sum, 
how they rejoiced in their supposed 
^dvant'age, until the necessity of its 
payment was shewn, and then they 
endeavoured to overcome argument 
by clamour. The conslituents of the 
noble lord were a little too enlight- 
ened po be persuaded evqn by him 
that the addition of a poor thousand 
pounds would make a serious differ- 
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ence in their domestic finances. Pid 
the nobJe lord seriously mean to be 
understood that the sum of 1000/. 
would make all the diff^rencebetween 
practical allegiance and open rebel- 
lion in Scotland ? lie had every re- 
spect for commissioners and their re- 
ports ; but he could not hi.ip remaik- 
ing, that if their suggestions jverc 
held conclusive and mandatory — if 
they were to be erected into judges 
in supreme, without appeal — it would 
thro^y^the whole organization and ad- 
ministrutlc^pf the country into irre- 
mediable contusion. 

Mr Tiernssy made an animated 
apcech against ministers, aivi endea- 
voured to ridicule the shifts to which 
they had recourse in opposing all 
economical reform. If a proposition 
were brought forward for some ge- 
neral financial reform, then the cry 
of the other side was, that the whole 
^ fabric of the state was about to be 
,, overcet ; and if'a particular jvtactical 
retrenchment were suggested, the cry * 
was, What a fuss you are making 
about nothing — what a noise about 
one or two thousand pounds In 
fact, if ministers weie credited, they 
were the only proper judges of '^hat 
public money should be spent, and 
who ought to \5pend it. It was im- 
possible for them to be economical 
— they were obliged to call in tlieaid 
of pationa^e and influence for their 
support — ;thcy existed upon it — it was 
the foundation of all ^heir hopes, and 
they could not lose even the hfih part 
of a fifth Baron of the Exche(|ucr, 
without some risk to theh* stability. 
The establishment wras.the strong-hold 
behind which ministers 'cntrenclied 
themselves. If any body spoke of re- • 
moving the third Secretary of State, 
or of abolishihg the Secretary at War, 
the cry was the same — “ it bieaks in 
upon tlie^establishment it was soon 
very easy to call tlie establialimeiit 
the constitution, and then woe to the 


man who lifted his unhallowed hand 
against it ! .The noble lord had cer- 
tainly made a very dexterous speech 
— it possessed all his wonted circuit- 
ous ingenuity, and the result must 
have satisfied the House, that if his 
health had receiitl}'^ suffered, his in- 
tellects and abilities were as gieat as 
ever., 1 he laud Advocate had come 
down to the House like a true Scotch- 
man,. that was, like an honest man, 
and hud maintained that nothing could 
induce him to think the ajipouitment 
of a fifth Baron wrong — five was the 
true, orthodox, infallible number in 
Scotland ; and that no change was 
'‘wanted, and no inquiry to produce 
one. IHit what was the conduct of 
the noble lord ^ First, he makes the'^ 
appointment — then he justifies it — 
and, thirdy, lie requires a committee 
to ascertain whether it was light or 
wrong. But, looking at the w hole of 
the circumstances, he w ould ask — 
could any man say that this was not 
a plain, downright, unequivocal job ? 
The fact wa^, ministeis dared not re- 
fuse the a[)point.nent ol' Sii Patrick 
Muiiay lie did not intend by any 
means to dispaiage the qualilications 
of that gentleman, but the ministers 
weic afraid to reluse his appointment. 
They well khew that if they had done 
so, they woukl have lost some votes 
in that House. The present Chief- 
Ba-ron of Scotland (Sir S. Shepherd) 
had lately been an ornament to that 
House. He went down, not fully 
acquainted with the practice of the 
Scottisli courts — a sti anger ainougst 
them — and it might have been said, 
“ Don't you think we ought to have 
f veBarpns instead of four to which 
he, in Ins good nature, would say, 
" the name of God, let us,.have 
five and then the Scotchmen cried 
out, Five for (wer !” Considering 
how favourite a niimher fisc appear- 
ell tcvbe in Scotland, and what infi- 
nite inibchiefs might icsult from re- 
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ducing it to four, it was somewhat 
odd that the Lord Adi/ocate should 
have consulted the opinions of only 
four heads of courts. With still greater 
singularity he had actually appealed 
from the magic and mysterious five 
to dangerous and neglected four, and 
now set up the opinion of four judges 
against the decision of^five commis- 
sioners ’ In short, Mr.T. contended, 
that the present appointment was a 
manifest abuse ; and that if the House 
were entrapped byLordCastlereagh's 


proposition Into rejecting the present 
motion, they would put an end to all 
hope of economy and retrenchment. 

After a f^w words from Mr W. 
Dundas on the ministerial side, the 
House divided,* when the motion wan 
negativtd, but by a majority so small, 
as plainly- shewed a strong sense un- 
fav(juiable to the appointment.* Of 
360 members present, 177 voted for 
the motion, and 1 89 *against it, mak- 
ing a majority only of 12. 
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CHAPTEll V. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROCEEDINGS. 
« 


Mr Holme Sumners MofUm rclalive to Agricultural Distress, — Lord Lans* 
downers Motion relative to Foreign Trade, — Other Debates on this Subject. 
— Motion for Disfranchising Grampouvd — The Alien BilL— Mr Brougham 
on the Education oj the Poor, — Welsh Judicature, 


The subject which, beyond per- 
haps any other, occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament during this early 
period of the session, was the very 
serious distress in winch the agricul- 
tural interest was involved. The gpeat 
depression consequent upon the low 
pricesi^of 1814- and 1815 had been 
sensibly mitigated by the rise which 
ensued after the scanty crops of 1816 
and 1817. •The plentiful produ(!e of 
1818, however, caused a rapid fall, 
And though that of 1819 was much 
inferior, yet the ample stock on hand 
caused the depression of prices still 
to continue, when there ^as no su- 
perabundant quantity to compensate 
for it. A gcn.eral cry of distress rose 
among the landlords and farmers fn • 
the diflerent quarters of th^ kingdom, 
and petitions*to Parliament for relief 
were poured in. There is a sort of 
impressK^n throughout this country, 
as if pailiameiit were omnipotant — as 
^ if its empire extended over the mar- 


kets, the seasons, and over nature it- 
self. It did not appear very concei- 
vable that a power which could make 
war and peace on eaitli, and could 
sway the destinies of twenty millions 
of men, should not be able to regulate 
the pi ice of a peck of oatmeal, or a 
pound of butter. It was some time, 
indeed, ere Parliament itself became 
fully aware of its own impotence, or 
could believe that all its ponderous 
machinery of committees, examina- 
tions, and reports, had no action what- 
ever on the movements of the econo- 
mical machine. I3y welooining and 
acting upon the applications made to 
it, this assembly encouraged the false 
expectations which the nation had 
been led to cherish from its interfe- 
rence. Buoyed up by these, the farm- 
ers’ ^ow came, and demanded" that 
Parlia^nent should procure for them a 
price for their grain, such as would 
l^iiy tjie expense of cultivation. The 
taot, however, was, that Parlianlcnt 
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had already done all which legtslatfve 
enactment could do. excluding 
foreign grain when wheat was under 
805. a quarter^ it secured to the farm- 
er all the monopoly which the na- 
tionwould possibly submit to. Under 
the experienced failure of this provi- 
sion, however, the views of the agri- 
culturists had taken a different turn. 
The general calf was n«w for a high 
permanent duty, to be levied equally, 
whatever the price of grain might be. 
Prohibition had failed, and permanent 
duty being something difterent, had 
at least no posilive experience against 
it. It does not seem to possess any 
other recommendation. A complete* 
prohibition, 'so long as it operhted. 
Was ceitainly a nioie powerful instru- 
ment than any duty could be ; and 
when tlie price rose to a great height, 
it was easy to foresee, that no nation 
whatever, least of all this natiorf, 
would long bear a high duty on its 
import. These considerations not- 
withstanding, it was understood that • 
the heads of the agricultural inteiest 
were determined to make a push Vor 
the adoption ol this new system. They 
did not, however, advance to support 
it with open front, but judged it pru- 
dent ifo make their approach by the 
slow and ciicuitous process of a com- 
mittee. 

During the early part of the ses- 
sion, several desultory conversations 
took place at the picsentation of the 
successive crowds of petitions; but it 
was not till* the 3d of May that the 
sulyect wa» regularly, and on a great 
scale, brought before the house. Mr 
Western was the individual under 
whose auspices it was understood to 
be peculiarly brought forward ; but 
as he then laboured under indisposi- 
tion, Mr Holme Sumner, a higlwVe- 
spectable landed proprietor, ^nd a 
moderate supporter ol ministers, un- 
dertook the task of introducing ft. 
HeT began with denying any feelings 


hostile to the merchant or the nUBiii- 
facturer, or any wish to obtain a mo- 
nopoly for the agriculturist# He only 
argued, that tljc House having in 1815 
taken the petitions of the agricultu** 
rists into consideration, resolved that 
some protection should be afforded 
them ; and tlie committee appointed 
to inquire into the subject reported, 
that!, unless a remunerating price of 
805 . per quarter of wheat were secu- 
red to the farmer, it would be impos- 
sible for him to go on. Noi/ the 
prayer of the petition^A-^lisent be- 
fore the House, with'fhc language of 
which* honourable members were suf- 
ficiently.acquainted, was, that the pe- 
titioners should have such a remunera- 
ting price as would enable them to 
carry on their trade : they did not ask 
moic at present than the House had 
formci \y acknowledged that they were 
entitled to ; but they shewed that the 
provision which had been mqde^fcn, 
their protection in f815 was tstally, 
inadequate to the purpose for which 
it had been intended. Nobody, he 
maintained, could be more loyal than 
the agriculturists, and no complaints 
could be more free fiom apy taint of 
discontent at the burdens wliich had 
been brought upon them by the late 
arduous struggle.. They weregpteful 
for the security of liberty and proper- 
ty which they enjoyed in consequence 
of ilS It was obvious, hoVever, that 
agriculture was in a state of rapid de- 
cline since 1814?, and that it was fall- 
ing off more rapidly than ever# An 
honourable gentleman, whose opi- 
nions on tde subject of political eco- 
nomy had great weight, had said, that 
if It could be shewn that the agricul- 
• turists bore a greater proportion of 
any publip burdens, such as poor- 
rates, than other classes of the com- 
munity bore. Parliament should afford 
them assistance. Now, could the ho- 
nourable gentleman doubt that there 
were burdens on the agriculturists 
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from whfch other classes were ex- 
empted ? What would the honourable 
gentleman say to the weight of the 
whole church establishment, which 
was borne exclusively ty the landed 
interest — to the whole county ex- 
ense, to the whole expense of all the 
ighvvays in the kingdom, except that 
of tile turnpikes ? It was impossible 
that the agriculturists of a country so 
situated could, without the assistance 
of some restrictive measures, compete 
with foreign markets, when corn from 
the BlaeL could be brought into 
our ports at hulf the price at which 
our own farmr»rs could afford to sell Ct. 
Some persons might say, ''si(?cc gram 
can be procured from foreign coun- 
tries at half vhe price, why grow any 
here ?” If this principle were admit- 
ted, it was clear that the agriculturist 
must withdraw his capital ; and the 
consequence would be, that Great 
Britain must be rendered wholly de- 
pend^it on foreign productions : one 
of the most beautiful countries in the 
world would thus be converted into a 
perfect desert, and tin own into a state 
of dejiendcnce on foreign imports for 
the necessaries of life. Tlie agricul- 
turists pleclgcd tlicmselves to prove, 
that the bill of 181/i had left tliem 
nearl]^as unprotected as if it had ne- 
ver passed, i n striking the average, 
a system of fraud and falsehood had 
been practised, by winch the intAxsts 
of the agrmulturists Inid suffered most 
matenally ; for, sinc^ the year 1815, 
Jthe Imglish grower had not received 
an average price of 72.v. The honour- 
able gentleman declined tnentioning 
any specific measure; at the same time, 
he gave it to be understood, 1;hat the 
success of the present applicatibn* 
would be followed up by request to 
adopt some 'such measure for their 
relief. 

Mr (iooeb, in seconding the motion 
of Mr Sumner, went over verji nearly 
the same ground. 


Mr Robinson, the member of ad- 
ministration/ inder whose supcrinten- 
dance the concerns of trade, and par- 
ticularly of the corn trade, were pe- 
culiarly placed, rose to express the 
sentiments of himself and his col- 
leagues. Among the various subjects 
to which the attention of Parliament 
was directed, none required to be 
treated with more reserve and caution, 
and, he would add, with less frequen- 
cy, than the question which his Jio- 
nourable friend liad this night sub- 
mitted to the House. The discussion 
of all topics connectea with the sub- 
sistence of the people gave rise to so 
‘much apprehension, that in all coun- 
tries* tlie agitation of these subjects 
was thought to involve great dangers 
He regretted, therefore, to find the 
question of the corn-law's introduced 
at present. When it was mentioned 
hist session, ministers had unequivo- 
cally declared their disapprobation of 
any change in the existing law. Ad- 
mitting that there certainly existed dis- 
tress, he yet conceived it to have been 
a ^ood deal exaggerated. He did not 
seethe usual syniptom^> of general ag- 
ricultural distress ; he did not see te- 
nants leaving their farms ; he did not 
see individuals taking them on specu- 
lation as they became vacant ; he did 
not see the . poor-rates increasing. 
The depression appeared to him to 
arise sinijily in consequence of the 
change from a state ol‘ war, the cir- 
cumstances of which had afforded en- 
couragement to the cultivation of in- 
ferior lands, such as could be render- 
ed productive only at an expense 
which prices in time of peace could 
no longer pay. The law of 1815 was 
said to be ineffectual, because it did 
not produce to the farmer a constant 
price of SOs, for his corn. It was said 
at tlilfe time, by some lionourable gen- 
tlemen, that if the bill were brought 
fn, then 80^. would be the minimum ; 
but he had contended, on the \x)n- 
10 
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trary, that it w’as calculated rather to 
make 80^. the maximvin price ; and 
so the event had proved. But as to the 
observation ot the honourable gentle- 
man, he could only say, that if the 
bill in question had failed to produce 
•a price of 805. to the farmer, it had 
failed to do that which, in truth, it 
never was intended tc^ do. He did 
say, that the advantage contemplated 
was that of removing from the. farmer 
the terror of an influx of foreign corn 
at all times, which it was hoped would 
lead to such an extension of capital 
to be employf?d in agricultural objects 
— he did not mean to say an unwise 
or extravagant extension — but su5h 
an increased cultivation of land, that 
-the quantity of corn raised in this 
country sliould be adequate to its 
consumption. It was strange, that 
those who expected that the coi n-bill 
was to produce a price of 80.s , a^d 
d'eclared that the agi iculturists were 
ruined because it had not done so, 
would find that the price in the last 
five years averaged not less than 78.v. 
lOd. If they looked at the imports of 
’ corn from thp year 1792 to the year 
1812, they would find the average 
. importation (of wheat) to have been, 
as neaiJy as possible, during those 20 
yeais, rather less than 500,000 quar- 
ters annually ; and iX so happened 
that the average price, for the same 
period, was about 784. 6dL It. did 
therefore appear, that during the last 
five years the annual average price 
had betMi much the same with that of 
the other, period he had mentioned. 
If, then, the average price of corn, 
taking it from 1793 to 1812 — a terra 
of 19 years — had been sufficient to 
induce the employment of additional 
capital in agriculture, and to place 
the^farmer, in point of his pufce, m 
—that situation which they must all 
wish to see him stand in ; and he, m 
common with every other peri^n f^s- 
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sessing landed property, need not de* 
sire to see him situated otherwise than 
beneficially : if, he said; that price 
had been smfficient to enable him to 
cultivate his^ <yound with spit it, and 
withtadvantage to himself and to its 
owners* he leally saw no giound fbr 
contending that it was not calculated 
to produce, during the lust five^ears, 
sometlang like the same beneficial 
results. They had heard a great deal 
of the existing distress as connected 
with this measure in some irfegrcc, 
but bow could that dyit^x-sVi \)c possi- 
bly charged upon th§ coin laws ? No 
foreign corn had been^mported since 
Febiuary 15, 1819, and Ive supposed 
therfc was scarcely a quarter of fo- 
reign corn now in a ‘private ware- 
house. However low the price of 
corn might now be, ho conceived that 
it was impossible to change that pre- 
sent low price by legislative enact- 
ments. The iKinourable member (^J[r 
Holme Sumner,) irf his opening, harL» 
said, that the petitioners asked for no 
specific remedy. He hoped that they 
did not : it gave bun great satisfac- 
tion to find, that the specific reme- 
dy, which every agi icultuyst had been 
to^d was the only one that could save 
him, bad not been touciied upon by 
bis honourable li*icnc> — he m^^ant that 
enormous, that monstrous, that out- 
rageous proposition, the laying on a 
permanent duty of 40.y.*per quarter 
upon corn impoiW^d. On,tbe subject 
of aveiagcs, l^p was convinced thaf a 
great delusion prevailed. He bad 
particularly examined the different 
ifietliods •whicli it was proposed to 
substitute, and ’had ascci tamed that 
none ftf them would ipake any sensi- 
ble difference. He would not object, 
however^ to an inq.uiry into this sub- 
ject, as there might prevail, he belie- 
ved, some local abuses. The best per- 
sons were not always cliojen for the 
office of inspectors ; for instance, m 

F 
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one of the Welsh counties a lady had 
been appointed. If any measure could 
be proposed, which would render the 
existing Jaw less liable tp abuse, he, 
for one, would give it his support. 
But he really felt that he should aban- 
don the duty which he owed to his 
country, to that hou&o, an?l to the 
character of the office with which, he 
was^ connected, if he did not protest 
against every change in a law which, 
while ^ could extend no relief to this 
class ^t^ community in the present 
instance/'*WittSH.<'aIcuIatcd to occasion 
much general irilconvenicnce and in- 
jury by being crnnecessarily altered.' 

Mr UY'stern. notwithstanding his 
indisposition, made a short speech in 
support of thd motion. He insisted 
particularly on the dependence of the 
manufacturing interest upon the agri- 
cultural. It might be proved, by fair 
reasoning, supported by facts, that 
the depressed state of agriculture was 
^be primary causd of the distresses of 
the manufacturer ; in all cases the 
farmer first had been embarrassed, 
and the difficulties of the manufac- 
turer had followed as a consequence. 
He need rejer no farther back than 
to 1815 and 1816 for proof of wl^at 
he had advanced ; wdiiJe, in the begin- 
ning of J,hat pewod, jvheat was 120,v. 
per quarter, the manufacturers were 
flourishing ; and when the price fell 
to 655. or 7(1 k., then they began Ut- 
terly -to copipJain, • In 1817 it was 
known that agriculturi; began to re- 
viye, and with it, of course, the ma- 
nufacturing districts felt the allevia- 
tion. • 

Mr Baring, a leading representa- 
tive of the commercial intere^’t, ex- 
pressed Iiis high satisfaction with the* 
view which had been takep of the 
subject by Mr^llobinson. He himself 
had opposed the corn bill in the first 
instance, but had said no more on the 
subject since, being convinced if the 
general impolicy of disturbing the 


system on which a great country 
moves and aefe. It had now proved 
totally inadequate to its objects, and 
had shewn the impossibility of putting 
a permanent artificial price on a ne- 
cessary of life by any legislative ex- 
periments. In what situation would' 
the poorer, the industrious and la- 
bouring classes, find themselves, if the 
price of corn were n6w at 40 or 50 
per cent higher than it actually was ? 
His honourable friend (Mr Western) 
had not stated to what extent he 
would wish the price to be carried ; 
but what, he would again ask, must 
become of those multitudes, those 
beehives of population, that were to 
befouhd in our manufacturing towms, 
if any considerable addition were to 
be made to that price ? Already we 
stood at double the price of the rest 
of the world, but with this some ho- 
nourable gentlemen were not satis- 
fied ; would they then wish it* to be 
trebled? It was true that the farmer 
was now suffering ; so was the manu- 
facturer, and indeed every class of the 
community. His honourable friend 
seemed to think that the cause of all 
the evil was, that the faimcr could 
not purchase from the manufacturer ; 
but so it might be represented* the 
other way, thht the manufacturer was 
not able to deal with the farmer, or 
find consumption for his produce. It 
bad4)ecn ^recently shown to the house 
by a great proprietor at Birmingham 
(Mr Spooner,) that there had been 
a falling off from 56,000 -to 48,000 
cattle in the consumption of that 
town. The great decrease in the 
demand for landed produce, arose 
from the inability of people to pay for 
it. He admitted that there was much 
suffenng, particularly among the class 
of staler landed proprietors, but 
concei^d it was in vain to look for a 
remedy. Prices had been forced up, 
an8 they must inevitably come down. 
Mr Frankland Lewis was inclined 
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to support the plan of a protecting 
duty, but on a principle opposite to 
that adopted by the agricultural lead- 
ers. He wished a duty moderate in 
amount, as a milder measure, and as 
affording less obstruction to trade than 
an absolute prohibition. The mode in 
which protection was at present given 
iVas very inconvenient# He concei- 
ved that the adoption bf a prohibition 
was a worse course of proceeding, 
with reference to the protection of 
the agriculturist, than a positive duty. 
The existing system operated as a 
prohibition to a certain extent ; and, 
as it so operated, it must occasionna 
sudden alternation from a prohibition 
to an unlimited supply — a state of 
"tilings the mostmischievous thatcould 
be imagined. The country was not 
now in a situation, with regard to cul- 
tivation, including rent, perfectly ^if- 
ftrent from that in which it stood in 
1 815, When the corn law passed. He 
believed the expense of cultivating a . 
farm was diminished nearly one-third. 
This he stated as the result of inqiiiry; 
and he was in the iiearing of those 
who could contradict him if he erred. 
If the fact wanted corroboration, it 
was to be found in the manifestos of 
the agriculturists themselves, where 
the reduced price of labour was sta- 
ted over and over again. That, how- 
ever, was not all ; there was likewise 
the reduced price of horsed, and of 
almost every thing necessary for farm- 
ing. This created a very essential 
difference; Then what was the re- 
sult ? It w^s this — that those who had 
invested capital when the prices were 
high, musf be nominally losers at this 
time ; but that, if any persoius now in- 
vested ii*esh capital in agricultural’ 
puri|uit£, they would stand at a charge 
one-third less than they form^^could 
do. The protection recornif^ended in 
1815 proceeded on the expense of 
cuhivation, including rent. That ex- 
pense was now ev cry way diminished. 


They could not shut thefr eyes to this 
fact, and declare that that which was 
right in 1815 ought, under very dif- 
ferent circumstances, to be consider- 
ed right now- • He could not but per- 
suade himself that the time was not 
far distant when it would be found 
necessary for Viem, in some (Hj^gree* 
to«rctrcad their steps, and to adapt 
the protection to the altered state of 
expense ; when, instead of increasing 
that protection, they would feqjra sin- 
cere desire and an anxiou^ wish to 
examine this questi(v*-f With a view to 
the ^Iteration and amendment of the 
existing system. 

Lord Mi] ton generally concurred 
in Mr Robinson's viqjvs, but could 
not agree in the expediency of that 
limited inquiry to which he had shewn 
a disposition to assent. If there was 
an inquiry at all, it ought, he concei- 
ved, to be on the broadest and most 
extensive scafe, ar^id to inckid-e the 
employment of the people, the*riieanS^ 
of subsistence, trade, the currency, 
and all the means of national subsist- 
ence. 

Mr Curwen was for a fair and full 
inquiry, which should take into con- 
sideration the general interests of the 
community, and the mode of equali- 
zing the burd(^is upon cadi class, 
fie wished the fundholders to bear 
th^ public burdens equally with the 
landholder, and would therefore be 
inclined to supj5ort a iTiodified ip- 
come tax, instead of the taxes on salt, 
leather, soap, &c.,whicli pressed di- 
rectly on^the poor. 

Mr Ricardo opposed the bill, and 
all resi]:rictions on the corn trade in 
general, upon those principles of po- 
litical economy which he had so pro- 
foundly studied. It became the le- 
gislature, not to look at the partial 
losses which would be endured by a 
few, jvho could not cultpvate their 
land firofitably, at a diminished remu- 
nerative price, but to the general in • 
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terests of the nation ; and, connected 
with this, he would look to the profits 
of capital. He would rather have a 
great cjuantity of produce at a low 
rate, than a small quantity at a jiigh. 
The riglit honourable gentleman op- 
posite (Mr Robinson) appeared in- 
consistent, when he denied a commit- 
tee to inquire into the more impor- 
tant question, and yet agreed ^to one 
for discussing such trifling matters as 
strikiiV the average. This was not 
what tlio nt'litioners wanted : they 
declared tliaf'*they could grow as 
much as the home market rcqu’red, 
and they demanded a monopoly of it. 
The soil of the country coiiFd .pro- 
duce as much, as the consumption of 
the country, hut could it be done as 
cheaply as in other countries ? We 
might as well grow beet-root for the 
purpose of producing sugar, because 
It was possible, as grow grain sufli- 
ciciit 'for home consumption, because 
couTd be done. With respect to 
economy, nothing could be said m fa- 
vour of restriction. I5ut it was argued 
that, in war, dependence on foreign 
countries for supplies of corn would 
he most daiTgerous. But an interrup- 
tion to such commerce would be more 
disasti ous, if possible, to the export- 
ing than to tlie imjJortmg country. 
When the sup|)ly became greater than 
the demand^ the efl'ect was more^in- 
juuoy^ with respect to corn than any 
other articfb. It c*ould not be pre- 
served for a more faviTurable season. 
What then must be the situation of a 
country who found their sports in 
corn returned on their own market ? 
The distress, agricultural and com- 
mercial, in this country, was not oner 
tenth of such a case. Besides, were 
we to be at w,ar with all the world at 
the same time .?~Thie would be the 
happiest country in the world, and 
its progr^fe in prosperity wowld be 
beyond the power of imaginatton to 
•conceive, if we got rid of two great 


evils — the national debt and the corn 
laws. * 

The motion was supported by Mr 
Bennett and Mr Coke, and opposed 
by Mr Husk'isson, xMr Ejlice, who 
moved the previous question, and by 
Lord Castlercagli. But the speech 
w'hich excited most interest, was that 
of Mr ‘Brouglfam, who espoused the 
side of the question opposite to that 
which might have been expected from 
his views of political economy, and 
his adherence to the popular cause. 
It appeared to him that it would be 
indecent to turn a deaf ear to a mo- 
tion founded on the petitions of such 
a numerous body as the agriculturists 
of this country. Entertaining some 
doubts as to the present motion, he 
supported it, because there was no 
other before him. Ilis honourable 
frt^nd (Mr Ricardo) seemed to argue 
this question as if he had dropped from 
anotlier planet— as if this were a land 
of the most perfect liberty of trade — 
as if there were no taxes— -no draw- 
backs — no bounties — no searchers — 
on any other branch of trade but that 
of agriculture ; as if, in’ this Utopian 
world of his creation, tlie first mea- 
sure of restriction ever thought on 
was that on tjie importation of corn ; 
as if all classes of the community 
were alike — as’ if all trades were on 
an equal footing ; and that, in this 
new state, w'e were called upon to 
decide the abstract question, whether 
or not there should be a protecting 
price for corn ? But we vvere not in 
this condition — we were id a state of 
society where we had manufacturers 
of almost every description, protected 
^in cvery*way, even to criminal enact- 
ments, to prevent the raw^material 
fro iTf^oing out of the country, io or- 
der tlw^^eby to assist the native manu- 
facturer. ‘He complained of the little 
rqgard which was generally paid to 
the agricultural, in comparison of the 
manufacturing interests. Sir Robert 
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Walpole had compared the agricul- 
turists to a flock of sheep^ and said 
that, like sheep, they were shorn with- 
out repining: but the complaints of 
the commercial and trading classes, 
when any 'thing affected them, he had 
"compared to the noise of another ani- 
mal, which, out of regard to that re- 
spectable body, he w»luld not name. 
The circumstances “in which the 
country was placed were such, that 
even poor land was eagerly sought 
and diligently cultivated. It was 
hedged, and^itched, and improved so 
as to become the depositary of a large 
portion of^British capital — that capi- 
tal had been so employed — this land 
was now under cultivation — it con- 
nRained the capital, he might almost 
say the life, of the cultivators — and it 
would be as reasonable, under such 
circumstances, to refer back to Jhe 
-jxeriod he had mentioned, or to say 
that they should go for their grain to 
Poland, where the serf cultivated the. 
soil for his lord — ^because at Poland 
it could be got cheaper than^thcy 
could now produce it. If the trade 
were now thrown open, the inevita- 
ble consequence would be, that, in 
the next season, 7 or 800,000 of acres 
would be thrown out of cultivation, 
and those dependent on them out of 
employment. Was there any man 
bold enough to look such a difficulty 
as this in the face ? 

The question being called for at a 
late hour, the original motion was 
carried by a majority of 150 to lOJ. 

• This result caused universal sur- 
prise, even in the supporters of the 
measure, ^nd general dismay in its 
opponents. 

Lord Castlereagh deplored and la- 
mented from the bottom of his Ijcart 
the decision of the House. So little 
had he anticipated such a r«rflt, that, 
being asked by several persons wlie- 
ther he thought there was suck a a*f- 
ference of opinion as would make it 


oecessary for them to remain in the 
house till the division, he had told 
them that nothing was *80 unlikely, 
from the temper which the House had 
evinced durjng the debate, as an effec- 
tive l^import of the motion. If he had 
thougnt that it would have had so 
many sdpporBCrs, there would have 
boen a very different attendahee of 
nfembftrs, and a very different result 
from that which had taken place. 

* On the motion of Mr Barij^, the 
nomination of the committee was ad- 
journed to the following day. 

Tjiis delay passed not unimproved 
*by the opponents of the motion. The 
vote indeed once passed, could not 
be rescinded ; but Mr Robinson, fol- 
lowing up an idea originally thrown 
out by him, proposed, that the inqui- 
ries of the committee should be di- 
rected solely to the mode of striking 
the averages. This motion was sup- 
ported at considerable length by Lord 
Castibreagh. It was vehemerAly, irvv.- 
deed, opposed by Mr Brougham, who 
asked : Was the result of the debate 
last night no vote of the House? Right 
or wrong, he considered that by that 
vote they had pledged*themselves. 
Ministers found themselves in a mi- 
nority where they had calculated up- 
on a certain majority f and they, there- 
fore, were now endeavouring to get 
rid of the result of a solemn debate 
b/ a sort of side-wind, *by an unfair 
manoeuvre. It w^s said Uiat th'e agi- 
tation of the question was spreading 
an alarm through the country. He ap- 
pealed to those gentlemen who were 
so much* alarmed about alarms ; to 
those whose terrors terrified the land ; 
whose fears were excited at one time 
about the price of bread, at another 
time abcuit the price of bullion, and 
at another about the law of the landy 
as established — ever since 1815 ; at 
one tijne about tliis thing, another 
about that — ^lie appealed to them on 
the present occasion. He called on. 
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them just to apply a little of their 
alarm to this subject ; and he would 
ask them whether there were not just 
as solid grounds for that alarm about 
the effects which follow the 

rejection of these petitions ; it was, 
unfortunately, too much the fashion 
to cry^iip the distressed and the for- 
bearance of the artisans alone, forget- 
ting the claims of the more scattered, 
and no less meritorious, peasantry— 
to fea^ the resentments of the one, 
because fliey were a more organized 
and more collected* community than 
the other, who were more thinly 
spread over a larger surface. Unless 
their feelings were to be falsified,. and 
themselves to be lessened in the eyes 
of the country, he thought that ho- 
nourable gentlemen ought to consider 
what had occurred last night as a so- 
lemn discussion of the merits of a 
question, which was now sought to 
be got rid of without one tittle of ar- 
— gumenl beyond what had been en- 
deavoured to be then sustained. 

Notwithstanding the strength of 
this appeal, the fate of the question 
was from the first decided. The op- 
ponents of «agriculturai inquiry had 
mustered their strength, and Mr Ro- 
binson'.^ limitation was voted by 251, 
wliile tliere wer§ against it only 108, 
a considerably smaller number than 
had voted tlie night before for gene- 
ral inquiry. I'he possibility of any 
iniportaut ohangc fn the corn laws 
was thus evaded. Befoi’e the close of 
tlie session, the committee presented 
a report, which w ill be foupd in the 
Apppendix, but upon which no legis- 
lative measure was founded. . 

The commeroc of Great Britain oc-* 
cupied also, during this session, a large 
share of pubjic -attention.* Those 
lights of political economy, which 
had shone so bright towards the close 
of the lastfccentury, and seemed, to be 
guiding the nations into a morfc en- 
Jorged and liberal system, had of late 


been greatly dimmed. The doctrines 
which proved liberty to be essential 
to commercial prosperity, were not 
indeed absolutely denied, but they 
were represented as unfit for the pur- 
poses of practical regulation. The 
deadly enmities which reigned among 
the members of the European com- 
monwealth, haxl led earh into the ha- 
bit of considering an injury done to 
anothef as equivalent to a benefit ob- 
tained for itself. Cool reflection and 
severe experience were now^ fast open- 
ing the eyes of the British public. 
Not only was it now generally admit- 
ted, that nations would gajn most by 
freely .opening their ports to each 
other ; but it was even recognized, 
that though one side denied this reci^ 
procity, the other would consult its 
advantage in not retaliating. Petitions 
fr(\m the cities of London and of Glas- 
gow were laid before the House of 
Commons, in which the most liberal 
•sentiments were expressed upon these 
subjects. It was in the House of 
Lorik$, however, that the discussion 
was carried on upon the most extended 
scale, being introduced by Lord Lans- 
downe, a nobleman early imbued with 
profound principles of commercial 
economy. (3i) moving on the 26th of 
May for a committee of the Lords to 
inquire into th6 subject, he entered 
at large into the improvements of 
which It \night be susceptible. He 
meant to confine the proposition he 
had to make, to the appointment of a 
committee on the foreign trade of the 
country. He had chosen this course, 
because he was convinced that any 
more extensive inquiry would only 
open an arena, into which every chi- 
valrous political economist would has- 
ten to take Ins stand ; into which every 
theory .^would be introduced, and 
wh^^re t^ry opposing interest would 
h^ye found a field of combat. In any 
committee of general inquiry, useful 
discussion would be iropructi cable. 
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endless contests would arise^ and in- 
quiries would be pursued without 
leading to any result. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be farther from his inten- 
tion, than to favour aAy one class or 
pursuit in’ preference to another. This 
indeed was impracticable, in conse- 
uence of the intimate mutual depen- 
ence betweey them, '•fhe experience 
of the last ten yeafs could not be 
thrown away on their lordships, and 
he trusted it would not on the coun- 
try. In the year 1815, they had seen 
the distress^of the agricultural body 
visited on the other interests of the 
community. They had afterwoA'ds 
found the distress of the manufactu- 
ring interest visited on the growers 
tFfTorn and the raisers of every kind 
of agricultural produce. From these 
alternate visitations, who could fail to 
see that the order of nature had link- 
ed together all the interests of men 
in sobiety ? Commerce and manufac- 
tures had made the country what it 
was, and by them it must be maintain- 
ed in the rank to which it had, been 
raised. No axiom was more true than 
this — that it was by growing what the 
territory of a country could grow 
most cheaply, and by receiving from 
other countries what^ it could not 
produce except at too great an ex- 
pense, that the greatest degree of 
happiness was to be communicated 
to the greatest extent of population. 
He was aware that the question could 
not be considered in a mere abstract 
manner ; * that there were many pre- 
judices tft be removed, and many con- 
flicting interests to be reconciled, be- 
fore any improvement could be effect- 
ed. Nations had been expending their 
capital instead of their revenue, and 
a i\umerous population had been call- 
ed into existence by a demand for 
labour which no longer existed. The 
most obvious remedy was to create a 
demand for our labour and our manu- 
factures ; and the most obvious mode 


of creating that demand, was to encou- 
rage and to extend our foreign trade 
by removing some of those restric- 
tions by which it was shackled. In 
looking tojvivds such a relaxation, 
two* things ought to be taken into 
consideration by their lordships : first, 
the iiecfcssity*of raising our revenue; 
and, secondly, the justice and expe- 
diency of consulting those interests 
which were vested in our existing 
frade, on the faith of the cont^uance 
of the regulations under which it was 
now carried on; But those things 
we^e not to be lost sight of — they 
‘ought not to prevent changes which 
higher interests and a wiser policy de- 
manded. They ought, in short, to 
recollect that liberty of trade should 
be the rule, and restraint only the ex- 
ception. He would first of all ven- 
ture to say, that there ought to be no 
prohibitory duties, as such — that 
where a mahufacture could not be 
carried on, or a production raided, bui 
under the protection of a prohibitory 
duty, that manufacture or that pro- 
duce must be brought to market at a 
loss. The name of strict prohibition 
might therefore m commerce be got 
rid of altogether ; but he did not see 
the same objection to protecting du- 
ties. He would evfen suggest a ccr- 
lain relaxation m the navigation laws, 
tljough not sych as could justly give 
rise to any jealousy. He would pro- 
pose to allow p<\)duce from all parts 
of Europe ts be imported, without 
making it necessary that it should* be 
altogether in English-built ships, or in 
ships befonging to the nation whence 
the jyoduce -comes. At present a ves- 
,sel which had taken .part of its cargo 
in a French port, and which after- 
wards had proceeded to ^ Flemish 
port for the remainder, could not en- 
ter a British port. All that he would 
propose would be to allow such a ves- 
sel %o make good its assortment in 
different ports in Europe, and still to 
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have the right of entering this coun- 
try. He would make one exception 
to this relaxation of the navigation 
laws — he would not allow the impor- 
tation of colonial proditjpe,in this man- 
ner. 'I'hc third point to whicu he 
would advert, was one of no inconsi- 
derable importance in itsell, and of 
still f^reater consequence from tjie 
principle which it involved — he meant 
an entire freedom of the transit trade. 
What^jver brought the foreign mer- 
chant to this country, and made it a 
general mart — a depot for the mer- 
chandise of the world, which niight 
be done consistently with the lev^ying 
o<‘ a small duty, was valuable to our 
trade, and enriched the industrious 
population of ‘our ports. Such free- 
dom of transit allowed of assortment 
of caigocs for foieign rriaikets, and 
thus extended our trade in geneial. 
A duty of 15 pel cent on the impor- 
tation of foreign linensl, was, during 
.^.ilie wa»4', thought' necessary to jiro- 
tect the linen manufactures of Ire- 
land. No injury resulted fiom that 
arrangement while we engrossed the 
commerce of the world ; but now the 
case was altered, and many who were 
interested in the linen manufacture 4)f 
Ireland, thought a relaxation of the 
transit duty advfsable* If we refused 
to admit German linen without th6 
payment of a transit duty, the foreigner 
w ould latlier* go to Germany for tlie 
article ; he would then either pay the 
duly which w c imposed^ or take a less 
valuable article as a substitute ; and 
as linen might be a necessary article 
in the assortment of his caVgo, this 
duty would drive him a\vay altogether, 
even when desirgus of obtaining other 
articles which our soil or industry 
could supply. He now cagie to a 
point which involved important inte- 
rests — he meant the state of the trade 
with the nofth of Europe, and tl\e du- 
ties imposed on the importation of 
timber from that quarter. The mea- 


sure was expressly of a temporary 
nature, and was necessarily to be 
brought under review in March next, 
'file interests now vested in the tim- 
ber-trade to our North-American co- 
lonies, grew out of wliat was consider- 
ed as a temporary arrangement, and 
had of course no security against a 
change, wdiich llie gengral interests ot 
the nation might require The Ame- 
rican merchants represent, that, from 
the length and difficulty of the voyage 
to North America, the larger part of 
the value of the timbev, thence im- 
ported consists of freight ; and that 
tlt|J mere circumstance of the proxi- 
mity of the nortliern ports of Europe, 
by enabling ships to repeat their voy- 
ages frequently in the course uf'cT 
year, would reduce the number of 
British vessels employed in the tim- 
ber-trade to one- third. They there- 
fore said, that whereas it was expe- 
dient that they should be employed — 
jand whereas they could not be so em- 
ployed if they procure timber where 
it is gheapest and best — they there- 
fore should import it of the worst 
quality, and fiorn the greatest dis- 
tance. And let their lordships consi- 
der what the article was that was thus 
to be raised in price, while it was de- 
teriorated in quality. It was the raw 
material of our houses, of our bridges, 
of our canals, and of our shipping it- 
self ; and inconsistent were the pe- 
titioners, that they asked to continue 
duties which increased the expense 
of their own trade. Suppose it were 
proposed, on the same plea^, to bring 
our cotton from the East Indies, in- 
stead of importing from Aiperica, he 
did not see on w'hat grounds those 
Could resist such a proposition who 
argugd that wc ought to import ,uur 
timber from Canada rather than from 
Norway, '^"he committee would con- 
sider how much of the duty might be 
taken off the timber from the north, 
and what regulations might be adopt- 
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ed to reserve to Canada the supply of the time that he doubled Cape Horn, 
masts, for which its timber was pecu- or the Capo of Good Hope, he found 
liarly fitted. It deserved serious con- his commercial operation^ cramped, 
sideration how much more wc paid and ins cnterpnze restrained ; not by 
for the timber from Oaftada than we the nature o{ the country, for it was 
should pay’ for that from the north of rich iwd adapted to commerce; not 
Europe. By a calculation which he by the indisposition of the people to 
had made, the difference was not less trade, for*they 9rere numerous, indus- 
than 500,000/. annually^for the.whole trii\us, and disposed to exchange? their 
country, and in the phrt of London prdducCions for ours ; not by the dif- 
alone 100,000/. had been paid ’on ac- ficulties of the seas, for, by the trade- 
count of this prohibitory duty. He winds and the monsoons, navij^tion 
would now advert to another subject was easy and secure ; but he\vas pur- 
of great impof tance — the state of our sued, and all his schemes defeated, by 
trade with France, and particularly the statute*book. If the private trade 
in the article of wine. Their lorii- were perfectly unrestricted, much 
ships must Know that a duty of 143/. smaller* vessels might be employed, 
185. was imposed upon the tun of and many merchants would engage 
F’fcncli wine, while only 951. was im- in it who could not fit^ out a ship of 
posed upon Spanish and Portuguese 500 tens burden. There existed many 
wines. There had been a falling off m nations perfectly accessible to smaller 
the duty lu the last year of 220,000/. vessels, who were now never visited. 
iNpw, although the government of They composed a population of up- 
France was not disposed to enter m- ward of TO, OOC/, 000; and he would beg 
to any commercial treaty, or to make . leave to read a passage from it book 
any liberal arrangement for receiving lately published, (Mr Crawford’s His- 
our manufactures in exchangq^ for tory of the Indian Archipelago) shew- 
their wine, he would not allow but ing the facilities for commerce in the 
that some change should be made in Eastern seas, the great wealth which 
our present trade with that country, they ofi’ered, and the little trade 
* What he had said with regard to the that was now carried on in them, 
wines of France, would apply likewise He was the more disposed to be san- 
to Its silks ; and if our own rrianufac- guine in these expectations, when he 
turers in silk were to sulfer temporarily contemplated the benefits which had 
by a removal of the prohibitory duties, arisen from a free trade in the only 
this was a case in which he would Will- quRrter where it had ydt been per- 
ingly agree to a large parliamentary mitted. Their lordships \ttould recol- 
grant for the purpose of indemnity, lect that six years ago, when the trade 
He now Came to a subject which, to the East Indies was not open, there 
wth whatever difficulties it might be was no independent British tonnage 
surrounded, had at least this advan- on the otlfer side of the Cape of Good 
tage, that^t would relieve and benefit Hope.^ At present he was happy to 
the shipping interest. It would be inform them that there were in Ae 
impossible for their lordships not to re- feastern seas 20,000 tons of shipping 
collect and to apply the fact, that (rom in the seijvice of the East India Corn- 
one of the largest, most fertile, and pany, but 61,000 in the service of the 
most populous portions of the globe, free trade. The fret* trade employed 
that immense space which lay between 4720 British seamen, whilst the trade 
Africa and America, the general Bri- of th« East India Company employed 
tisli merchant was excluded. From only 2550 of them. Yet it was a pecu- 
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liar hardship, that in countries 'where 
the British had established an unpre- 
cedented power, and where they ex- 
ercised an uncontrolled dominion, an 
American should be atoliberty to carry 
on a trade in which it was not allow- 
ed to an Englishman to engage. The 
trade to which he alluded was the ex- 
portation of tea, which he understood 
was more than ten to one in favour 
of the American merchant : nor was 
this all surprising ; for he not only 
derived •a benefit fiom the liberty 
which he possessed of assorting his 
cargo when and where he pleased ; 
but also from the liberty which he en- 
joyed of supplying France, Holland, 
and other parts of the continent, with 
that commodity, tea, which the East 
India Company did not choose to do 
themselves, and would not allow any 
of their fellow-countrymen to do for 
them. So fully was he convinced of 
the inexpediency of Such a restric- 
- tion, •that nothing could induce him 
to believe that the East India Com- 
pany would not, if applied to, allow 
Englishmen to supply France, and 
Holland, and Germany, with tea from 
Canton, aft readily as she allowed 
American merchants to do so. He 
was not prepared to say that the Bri- 
tish Ciovernmeflt ought to exert its in- 
fluence to procure the immediate inde- 
pendence of South America — by no 
means : but^ he was prepared to say, 
that, considering the manner in which 
the trade of its subjects had increased 
at Buenos Ayres, where it was liable 
to no restrictions during the years 
1810, 1811, and 1812 — considering 
that since the latter of- these periods 
it had even increased there to a two- 
fold amount, and that similar results 
had tak(’n pla‘ce ‘in every other part 
of that great continent where British 
manul’actures had been introduced, it 
"wa^ boimO by every tie of feeliijg and 
of interest to cement the conifcxion 
which already subsisted between tfep 


inhabitants of the two countries, by 
the utmost good faith, kindness, and 
liberality. To cement that connexion 
would not be a difficult task for this 
country, as there was none better cal- 
culated to inspire the South Ameii- 
cans with sentiliients of respect and 
affection. It was only necessary that 
we should refieal tlie restrictions un- 
der which weliad hitherto guarded 
our intercourse with them, and stand 
before them as a country ready to re- 
ceive their produce on the most fa- 
vourable terms. And why should 
they not repeal these restrictions ? 
Their lordships, he was ^sure, were 
well aware that, in the year previous 
to the coiiirnen cement of the unfor- 
tunate war which terminated irTflTe 
establishment of American indepen- 
dence, our exports to the United 
Spates did not amount to more than 
3,000,000/. ; whereas at present they^ 
amounted to no less a sum than’ thirty 
millions. This was the consequence 
of free trade. The noble marquis 
ther^ strongly urged the cultivation 
of friendly relations with Ireland, as 
there was no country better fitted to 
give employment to our capital, and 
become a great consumer of our ma- 
nufactured goods. Though he was 
not very sanguine in his expectations 
of immediate relief to the present dis- 
tress of the country, he could not, 
with the feelings which he entertained 
regarding Britisli enterprize, British 
skill, and British ingenuity, abandon 
the hope of ultimate relief lo our dis- 
tressed situation, whilst theie was any 
part of the globe unexplored, or only 
partially explored, to which our trade 
could penetrate. Our merchants, if 
'they were now oppressed with the 
di%ulties which he had befoixv de- 
scribec^, were not, howxver, deprived 
of that B%h character, that good faith, 
and that persevering industry, which 
had always distinguished them. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in rising to 
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give the sentiments of ministers upon 
this subject, expressed the high gra- 
tification with which he had listened 
to the able and candid speech of the 
noble Marcjuis. He en1;irely agreed 
^ith him in his views of the close con- 
nexion between the different branches 
of national industry, and, at the same 
time, of the ajlvantag^ of confining 
the present inquiry to*the subject of 
our foreign trade. Admitting that 
commercial distress existed, he saw 
no proof of its having risen to that 
magnitude which had sometimes been 
supposed. He was of opinion that 
there was i^o ground of believing th^t 
it arose frqra any reduction of any 
of the great articles of consump- 
tion within the country, except it 
were the article of wines. He had 
taken considerable pains to ascertain 
the truth of this assertion in evejry 
instance, and where it could be ob- 
tained, he thought the consumption, 
as to quantity, was a better test than 
the consumption as to value ; for, 
though the latter was fluctuating and 
uncertain, the quantity upon which 
the revenue was raised, was fixed and 
stable. He had before him a paper 
containing an account of the articles 
of consumption for the Ijist four years, 
and the fair way to come to a right 
conclusion would be to consider what 
had been the average on the last three 
years— he meant theyears 1 817, 1 8 1 8^ 
and 1819, and to compare that aver- 
age with the actual consumption. The 
noble lord then made a comparison, 
in the msRiner which he had stated, 
between the numbers of pounds of 
tea, Coffey, tobacco, malt, and of gal- 
lona of British spirits, whichjiad been 
consumed in the present year, and 
the^average number of those cqpsu- 
med in the three preceding years. In 
all of these commodities, except the 
last, he stated that there was an in- 
crease of consumption, and that tl^ 
diminution of the latter had been 


compensateil by more than a propor- 
tional increase in the consjimption of 
foreign spirits. No doubt there was 
a certain distress felt not only in Bri- 
tain, ^ut all over Europe, in conse- 
quence of the convulsion which had 
agitated* the whole civilized world, 
and unhinged all the natural relations 
of men. General, however, as was 
th5 distress which prevailed at pre- 
sept in Europe, it was much interior 
to that which existed at preset in 
the United States of Amerifca; and 
he would therefore ask those who 
ascribed the present stagnation of our 
trade to the effects of taxation, tithes, 
and poOr-rates, which he was free to 
confess must produce some effect, to 
compare the national de1)t of America 
with its revenue. The cause of the 
suffering now felt in America was 
quite evident ; it was this — that whilst 
Europe had been at war for twenty 
years out of thS last twenty-five years, 
America had only been at war fSr two 
years. She became the principal neu- 
tral power during the greater part of 
that period ; nay, at one time she was 
the only neutral power. She supplied 
this country with articles faom the con- 
tinentwliich itcould procure nowhere 
else, and thus had increased in wealth, 
in agriculture, m navigation, in com- 
merce, and in every other national re- 
source, more th,an any other nation had 
ever done in the same period. She had 
made in these twenty yeans a progress 
that under other circumstances slie 
could not have made in sixty, no, nor 
in eighty years. Now, however, when 
the arts of peace had begun once more 
to flourish in ]£urope, America felt 
Jhe effect, not of her former distress, 
but of her former prosperity. She 
was now'.retrograding, and must re- 
trace the immense strides which she 
had made in the last twenty years, 
until ghe stood m the situation which 
she then occupied. Lord Liverpool 
gave his unequivocal assent to the, 
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principles of free trade. He believed 
It would have been of great benefit 
to the world if these principles had 
been always acted upon, and if no 
state had ever imposed^ shackles on 
the trade and industry of anbther. 
The noble Marquis, however, was too 
enlightened not to admit the excep- 
tion to these principles, which w,ere 
dictated by the actual polic}^ of the 
world, and the existing laws of the 
couK^ry. Lord L. only complained 
that this* view of the subject had been 
too slightly adverted to. An imme- 
diate recurrence to first princij3les, 
would unhinge the value of all pro- 
perty, particularly in land. How 
could we expect other countries to 
admit our nranufactures, unless we 
received their raw produce in return ? 
Yet the state of the country rendered 
it absolutely necessary, he conceived, 
to extend'sonic protection to the grow- 
ers of corn. His lordship, at some 
length, defended the ])rescnt isystem 
of the corn laws, as preferable to any 
plan of protecting duties. He de- 
fended also the present state of the 
currency. The restriction on the bank 
payments appeared important, and 
even necessary during the war ; Iwit 
now, it could only serve to create a 
fictitious capital, and give rise to a 
spirit of over-trading. In regard tb 
manufactures, his own opinion was, 
that if all the laws with regard* to 
woobwere tepealed, our woollen ma- 
nufacture would not h.c injured. The 
same observation might be applied to 
our cotton manufacture ; but with re- 
gard to silk and linen, he Conceived 
there was some ground for hesitation. 
A free trade would put an absolute 
end to the former. No doubt it might* 
be matter of regret that a sijk manu- 
facture was e^er established in this 
country. It would have been much 
more natural to import it from France, 
in cxcJiange for some other coiiimo- 
dity. But when he considered the 


extent of that trade, the artificial en- 
couragement it had received, and the 
number of persons it employed— 
50,000 or Co, 000 — he confessed he 
saw no way of getting rid of it.. — 
Then, again, was the House aware 
of the effect which must necessari- 
ly be produced upon the linen ma- 
nufacture of Ireland, by a removal o*f 
all restrictions uj)on foreign linens ? 
VVhen he referred to the peculiar si- 
tuation of Ireland, it was impossible 
not to be startled at the contempla- 
tion of the possible result. He would 
again say, .that he regretted those 
l^ws which had brought about so ar- 
tificial a state of things, but what was 
once done ought not, in many cases, 
or rather could not, be undone. ~Tn 
regard to the substitution of protect- 
ing duties for absolute prohibition, 
and to the extension of the warehou- 
sing system and the transit trade, bo 
was inclined to concur with I.ord 
Lansdowne. With regard to the duty 
on Baltic timber, it had not been im- 
pose^ with any commercial view. We 
were then excluded from the conti- 
nent, and ministers were induced to 
direct their views towards America, 
as a quarter whence we might derive 
a sure supply for naval purposes] On 
the faith of a countervailing duty, an 
increased capital was employed by 
the merchants in the* American tim- 
ber tode^ He admitted that this was 
now an open question. He allowed 
that the treaty with Portugal, one 
considered a masterpiece of political 
wisdom, had no real claim to that 
character, while that with France, in 
1787, had certainly been fprmed on 
sound pryiciplcs. Yet for five y§ars 
under this last treaty, from 1787 to 
179^ the average export to Franc^ of 
British ^produce and manufactures 
had been 7 18,630/.; those to Portugal, 
637,652/. ; those to Spain, 623,31-0/. 
At present our exports to Portugal 
and the Brazils amounted to four mil- 
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lions. In regard to India, he doubted 
if the exports of our manufactures 
thither could be increased. They had 
already been too great, and had led 
to a falling-off last ydar. He was 
persuaded every attempt to introduce 
British goods into China would prove 
abortive. The canying trade between 
India and China was d question left 
open by the late charter ; and he cer- 
tainly saw no objection, that the pro- 
duce of India should be imported di- 
rect to any country in Europe. Un- 
der these qualifications he gave his 
cordial assent to the motion for a com- 
mittee ; believing, at the same tin^p, 
that the best remedies were time and 
patience, and that permanence was 
ari'important feature in all legislation. 

The motion for a committee was 
then unanimously agreed to. 

The subject had already been 
brought before the House of Com- 
mons ‘by Mr Baring, on occasion of 
presenting the petition of the mer-. 
chants of London. He denied any 
idea, on the part of the petitiqners, 
of being favoured at the expense of 
other classes. If commercial men 
knew their own interest, they could 
have no other object than general 
prosperity ; if agriculjture did not 
flourish, commerce must necessarily 
decay. The dislressMnd embarrass- 
ment of the country, instead of gra- 
dually diminishing, were uponthfe in- 
crease. Whilst every other commer- 
cial country was in a state of progres- 
sive recoi^ery, this alone had all the 
appearante of a deep decline. The 
present languor might certainly be re- 
garded comparative, as a natural 
consequence of the peculvir events 
and termination of the war. Whilst 
thq^ war continued, we enjoyed ^ mo- 
nopoly of trade ; w^e took largej strides 
in commercial industry and enter- 
pvizc than ever were before taken by 
any people. The trade, of which we 
h*ad enjoyed a monopoly, was now di- 


vided with all Europe. Every coun- 
try had its share, and we had to con- 
tend against rivals in every direction. 
In all parts of the world competition 
was alive apd# vigorous. What the 
House, therefore, liad to consider, 
was the* propriety of recurring to those 
old find Established principles which 
had proved the most '«olicl foundation 
of our'commerce. I'lie honourable 
member then made some observations 
on the disadvantages which he<^on- 
ceived us lo sustain from thb change 
of the currency, 'and from what he 
cqnsjdered the impolitic arrangement 
of the corn laws. He would not now 
say mttch on this last topic, except 
to reprobate the petitions which had 
been presented to Parlfament for ad- 
ditional restrictions. To him it ap- 
peared quite obvious, that the pros- 
perity of this country must now de- 
pend on the general prosperity of the 
world. The s^ne extent of commerce 
which we had enjoyed was certainly 
not attainable, and without more 
subordination there could be neitlier 
confidence nor security. The peti- 
tioners asked only for mature and calm 
deliberation — for an unpr^'judiced re- 
view of interests appaiently opposite 
to each other. Something, he sin- 
cerely believed,* musi* be done, to en- 
^)le us to go on at all. It was satis- 
factory to know that there was no 
pAson in the country rflore sensible 
of the truths contained iathe petition 
than the righvhonoui’able gentleman 
at the head of the Board of Trade. 
He was not, he believed, exceeded in 
zeal for tlie application of just prin- 
ciples of comiqercial policy by any of 
the advocates for a chjinge in our pre- 
sent system. It was painful, howevet, 
to find that his Majesty's ministers 
generally did not look at this ques- 
tion with the eyes of statesmen, and 
that khc true interests of tjie country 
wer» overlooked in the anxiety to 
preserve place. The object to which,. 
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mainly^ this petition was directetl, 
was tlie adoption of a general prin- 
ciple, having for its basis as great and 
extensive a freedom of commercial re- 
gulation as was possible. The peti- 
tioners also prayed that the ](!fgihla- 
ture would contract as much as pos- 
sible those general or positive restric- 
tions^nn the importation of certain^ar- 
ticles which weighed heavily on the 
commerce of the country. Why should 
we be restrained from procuring tim- 
ber from Riga, and other jiorts of 
Russia, Polancl, and the various north- 
ern states ? That trade formerly em- 
ployed British shipping to a great 
extent, and was very useful in rear- 
ing and supporting seamen. But the 
restrictive sySitem had driven Great 
Britain out of that trade, and given 
to her a character of severity, with 
respect to her commercial restrictions, 
which was highly prejudicial to her 
interests. Without wishing to do away 
with the general tenor of the naviga- 
tion laws, he thought there were cer- 
tain details which might be advan- 
tageously modified. He then went 
over the same grounds with Lord 
Lansdownc;^thc warehousing system 
—the transit trade — the communica- 
tion with the East Indies, and with 
South America.* A vgry great object 
was to remove the restrictions which 
had been imposed by foreign nations. 
With respect to France, no attenfpt 
had been m^de to put an end to these 
restrictions. The exist,! ng feelings ot* 
that country, and the circumstances 
that now prevailed, operated against 
any mercantile connexion ol' arrange- 
ment with England, and it would be 
difficult for some tiifie to fond one. 
He did not, therefore, blame the* 
noble lord (Castlereagh) for not ha- 
ving demanded concessions, when the 
French ti eaty was entered into, which 
probably would not have lasted very 
long. The first step towards pitting 
^ end to restrictions of this descrip- 


tion, was by removing them at home. 
To require foreign countries, by trea- 
ty, to open their ports to us, and, in 
return, to shut up our ports against 
all communicatjon with them,wasma- 
nifestly unjust. The circumstances of 
the times were such as to call on them 
imperatively to go into this examina- 
tion, that thejr might convince them'- 
selves whethei^nothing could be done 
for the country — whether no encou- 
ragement could be given to its industry 
— and whether they must continue to 
bear, without hope of relict, the mani- 
fold privations which they mustall feel. 
eMr Robinson, in reply' to this 
speech, followed the same course 
which* was taken by Lord Liverpool 
in the Lords. He exjiressed his ac- 
quiescence in all the general princi- 
les laid down by Mr Baring. He 
ad always stated it as his clear opi- 
nion, that positive restriction wgs 
founded in error, and calculated to 
defeat the object it was intended to 
promote. The same statement he had 
no objection to repeat now. He de- 
nied, Jiowever, the assertion, either 
that ministers were indifferent to the 
subject and solely anxious to keep 
their places, or that he met among 
them any peculiar opposition to his 
views. The resistance came at least 
as much from the other side of the 
House. The fact was, that habits, 
connected with certain systems, be- 
came so deeply rooted, that it was 
extremely difficult to get gentlemen 
to consent to any alteration: He sta- 
ted this as a reason why he had not 
endeavoured to bring his own prin- 
ciples more decidedly into practice. 
The restfictive system ought to* be 
amended, and it was his intention to 
bring in a bill this session to effiect 
some amendment. The navigation 
laws were necessary and advantageous 
to commerce ; still they w'ere capable 
of improvement, and ought to be im- 
proved to a great extent. He had 
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heard with particular pleasure Mr 
Baring justify his noble friend and 
the government for not, at the peace, 
obtaining commercial advantages as 
favours from friends, o^ punishments 
oA enemies. Justice, peace, and po- 
ircy, were equally opposed to such 
an acquisition of commerce. With 
France it was not easy to manage a 
commercial amangement. Great pre- 
judices existed on both sides, apd very 
foolish prejudices they certainly were. 
Nothing was so preposterous as for 
any persons in either nation to repine, 
if any did repine, at the prosperity 
of the other. In regard to the parti- 
cular branches of trade touched upoh, 
Mr 11, gav# views generally conform- 
able to those stated by Lord Liver- 
pool. 

Lord Milton strongly supported 
the principles and views of the peti- 
tion, and at the same time expressed 
life satisfaction at the speech made by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
At the same time he took occasion to 
enter into some general views of the 
commercial and hnancial state of the 
• country. 

Mr Ricardo took nearly the same 
view of the subject. He had heard 
the petition with great pleasure, and 
he was particularly pleased with the 
liberal sentiments delivered by the 
right honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr Robinson.) The petition itself 
contained the justest principles of po- 
litical economy. The establishment 
of the system of free trade which the 
petitioner^ recommended, was sur- 
rounded with great difficulties : these 
difficulties were of two kinds, as the 
the change would affect the revenue, 
and different opposing interfests. The 
question of revenue was of great im- 
portance, but it did not necessaPrily 
stand in the w^ay of some alteration. 
The sources whence the taxes were 
derived might be changed, and a great 
service might be done to the people 


without an injury to the revenue. 
ITiey might even be brought to pay 
other taxes to a greater amount with 
less inconvenience than the present : 
and the substitution might be highly 
beneScial. The other question, re- 
garding vested interests, was likewise 
one of great delicacy. Gentlemen 
who had vested large capital » in a 
particular branch of trade on the faith 
of the continuance . of the present 
lirfws, could not, with any degrep of 
justice, be subjected to a cjiange in 
those laws which would seriously in- 
jure their interests. This was a good 
argument against any immediate, or 
rapid, ,or precipitate alteration ; but 
it was no reason against gradual im- 
provement. 

After some observations by Mr El- 
lice, Mr Marry at, and Mr T. Wilson, 
the petition was ordered to be laid on 
the table, and to be printed. 

This subject was brought again 
under, discussion, when, soon, after, 
Mr Kirkman Finlay presented a si- 
milar petition from the merchants of 
Glasgow. Mr Finlay accompanied it 
with a judicious speech, in which he 
enforced the view^s which had been 
taken by Mr Baring. The chief no- 
velty of it consisted in the better hopes 
which he was led to fprm of the fu- 
ture prosperity of the country, and 
the favourable report which he 
made of those districts jvith which 
he was personally connected. , He 
was happy to be enabl^d to say, 
with reference* to this subject, that 
infatuation and delusion appeared to 
be subsiding where their influence 
had been most injurious. Peace and 
order ^ere iri'^me degree re-esta- 
blished, and the condition of the la- 
bourer was already betteied. He 
doubted fiot that tlie whole country 
was progressively improving, and that 
in our chief manufactures, cotton and 
linen ."we should still be Enabled to 
break down all foreign competition. 
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Mr Baring made a few explanatory 
observations, previous to the petiti6n 
being laid on the table* 
Notwithstanding these declarations 
of liberal principles, the only specific 
attempt made to obtain freed mi of 
trade during this session, war unsuc- 
cessful* This was Lo^d Milton's mo- 
tion to repeal the tax upon foreign 
wool, a measure pressing so hard ujipn 
this favourite imd staple branch of 
Brijjsh manufacture, tliat it appears 
only wqnderful that it should ever 
have been carried into effect. Lord 
M. asked, was it wise to check the 
introduction of raw materials, \)« 
which, by the industry of ipan, so 
great a profit was made ? I'he lvalue 
of the wool Wgis doubled, tripled, and 
even (quadrupled, when manufactured 
into cloth. Last year, the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain enjoyed in the 
American market an advantage of 7 
per cent over the rn^anufactures of 
every^ other nation. But if apother 
sixpence in the pound were added to 
the wool tax, it w^ould reduce our ad- 
vantage to the ratio of 100 to 98, 
when compared to French manufac- 
tures. This, to say the least, was run- 
ning a seVtre race, and a risk of lo- 
sing the American market, whichTie 
thought no w ise nation ought to run. 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer', 
however, urged, that this tax was both 
of considerijble impqrtance in a fir^n- 
cial yiew’, and at the same time that 
it operated as a^protection to the 
growers of British wdhl. It admitted 
,as much foreign w^ool as was neces- 
sary for the purposes of manufacture ; 
yet it prevented that immense influx 
of foreign wool into-the market at a 
low price^ which might finally check 
the growth of the material in Eng- 
land. The inaportation had* lately in- 
creased five-fold ; while the importa- 
tion held increased but two-fifths. The 
motion in consequence nesatived 
Ijjfr^ majority of 202 to 128. 


Lord J. Russell, during the present 
session, continued to push his mea« 
sures against the Cornish boroughs 
convicted of bribery. Disappointed in 
his attempt .to exclude them from 
electing members to serve in the pre- 
sent Parliament, his view's were nciw 
directed towards total disfranchise- 
ment. Gram pound, i^^^ which cor- 
ruption appeared to be pre-eminent, 
and altnost universal, was selected as 
an unquestionably fit subject against 
which this sentence might be exe- 
cuted. 

On the 10th May, hislordship mo- 
ved for leave to bring in the bill. Wc 
'vfould merely state the g^ieral scope 
of it • It disabled Grampound from 
sending members to Parliament, and 
enabled those voters in that borough 
who had not been convicted of cor- 
ruption, to vote for members as if they 
were freeholders of the county. Ano- 
ther part of the bill was, that it eln- 
pow'ered the election, by the borough 
of Leeds, of two members, at the con- 
clusion of the present Parliament, or, 
in cAse any vacancy occurred in the 
borough of Grampound, before that 
period. Tile right of suffrage which 
he proposed for the borough » fLeeds, 
would extend to persons reciting 
houses to the value of 5/. per annum. 
The borough of Leeds, it must be ob- 
served, comprehended a much larger 
sp^pe than the town of Leeds. It was 
thirty miles in circumference — com- 
prised eight or ten villages, besides the 
town — and contained abo,ut seventy 
thousand inliabitants. Supposing the 
right of suffrage to be granted to tho*se 
who rented houses of the annual va- 
lue of 6/., the number of vdeers would 
be about eight thousand. Some indi- 
viduals were of opinion that the right 
shc/uld not be granted to those* who 
did not rent houses of the value of 
lOl. a-yeal*, which would reduce the 
voters to the number of 5500 ; but, 
on consideration, he conceived that it 
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was better to extend the privilege of 
suffrage to the smaller sum. His great 
object w.i 5 » to have the jirinciplc of 
transferring the elective franchise 
from convicted boroughs acknow- 
ledged and established by Pailiament. 
Tf that principle were established, it 
would be entiiely indifferent to him 
whether the franchise ^vas extended 
at all to Leeds,; or, if granted to that 
borough, whether it was given in the 
particular manner which he projiosed, 
or whether it was extended to the 
WestRidlng of Yorkshire, or any other 
populous pUfce. 

This motion was received on the 
ministeriaLside by Mr Canning, with 
a cautious* consent to the simple 
proposition of bringing in the bill. 
He was perfectly disposed, on liis ov*ni 
part, and on the part of those with 
whom he acted, to see the noble lord's 
bill brought before the House for dis- 
cission. And so far as the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle, that a bo- 
rough convicted of gross bribery and 
corruption, such as in forniei tunes 
would produce an order for disfian- 
.chisernent, went, he was ready to say, 
that to such disfranchisement, in such 
a proved case, he had no objection. 
So would lie go. But be was sure 
it was imt necessary to li})peal to the 
noble lord's candour for the preser- 
vation of any ulterior opinion as to 
the mode in which the franchi&e. so 
taken away, should be disposecl of. 
He made this reservation at the pre- 
sent moment, lest bis sentiments might 
be misunderstood ; for, if there were 
arty point Vhich the noble lord bad 
stated, on wdiicli he had decided dif^ 
ferently fi-wm the noble lord, and to 
which no circumstances coitld make 
liim agree, it w'as this — “ that the 
nieiTkure itself was comparatively* in- 
different, but that tlic establishment 
of tile principle was every tiling." He 
would look only to this specific mc«- 
suj^e ; and, asiar as possible, IieVould 
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avoid, and he hoped the House would 
ptirsue the same course, Ic'gislating on 
tile genei al principle • 

The bill was then hrouglit in with- 
out opposition and on the 19th May, 
whemthe seeoml iciuhngAvas moved, 
became^ the subicct of a lengthened 
debate. ,Loi*d|John now expounded 
the malversations, on the groi^nd of 
which prampound w^as to be divested 
of* its rights. It seemed, that one of 
tUc electors had got a list, contiyjyjug 
the narnca of 60 persons whp had the 
right to vote, and of whom 58 had 
voted : of these 58 no less than 47 had 
9um of 35/. affixed to their names 
as the price of their suffrages. On 
exhibiting tin's list to Sir jManasseh 
Lopes, he allowed to \Ii 'Teed, into 
whose hands it had fallen, tliat it was 
pretty correct. On this, Mr 'feed 
indicted 34 of the corrupt panics, out 
of whom 24 weic convicted. Some 
of the others l\e did not prosecute, on 
account of tile insufficiency c^f evi- 
dence, and a still greater number on 
account of their poverty. It also 
clearly appeared in evidence, that at 
various times sums of money had 
been expcmled in this borough to in- 
fluence tlie return of memBeis to Par- 
liahient. It was piovcd that one per- 
son had attended at a^mccting ot de- 
legates from (Tiampoiind, at which it 
was agreed that 5000/. should be 
giv^u for the return. Another indi\i- 
diial, an attorney at Gramjiound, sta- 
ted, that the sum of 8100/. w^as svt 
down in a bill,^is the regular sum re- 
quired for the tw'o seats for that bo- 
loiigh. Tbese transactions took place; 
at different pcimds ; and it was ail- 
nuttecl by ail' ‘the witnesses, that it 
had been customary to pay for the 
votes of the electors. So far the evi- 
dence w(?ut ; but Oie (ioinmon f«mc 
and notoriety of tlu -c 1i insactions 
made the case still stiongei. It a])- 
peared that it was a comirton saying 
with flic cicctois, tliat they wishtd 

It 
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to be feeding again the meaning of 
wliich was, that they desired to be 
paid beforehand. One of the aider- 
men «;tatcd, “ that he believed almost 
every freeman in the pjace received a 
bribe and being asked,*^^ how many 
he thought did not receive a bribe — 
whether there were evim three or four 
uncorcupt persons in the borough ?” 
Jie answered, ** perhaps there piay*^^)e 
three or four.*' -Upon these grounds 
t'JMj-.ibonourable member conceived 
the Hou^ were most fully justified m 
disfranchising Grampound ; and the 
only question was, how tlie blank was 
to be supjilied. He quoted tin ee ( a^ei 
of boroughs which liad lost th^'ir pri- 
vileges on tlie ground of bnbeiy.«»One 
was New-Sho#eliam, where if was first 
proposed, that the offending members 
should merely be incapacitated ; but 
it was afterwards determined, that the 
franchise should be extended to the 
neighbouring rape of IVamber. Ano- 
thor ^^s tliat of C’ricklade, injivhicli 
the borough was tin own into the 
neighbouring hundi ed. fhe thn d w'as 
that of A^desbury, wdiore the gi eater 
number of the electors^ being proved 
guilty of 1)1 iheiy, weie disfranchised. 
The question, whether Giampound 
w'as to be thrown into the neighboui- 
ing Innnhed, oa* the^fianeliise nan&- 
fened to ‘^onR• other place, w’us ^if 
veiy little conM’quence to that place, 
the voteis oli wlueh, even in the fin- 
mer 'ease, would jbini only a \eiy 
small minoiity “ Abjs 1 the glory yf 
Grampound is gone Tor ever! I’he 
electors will no moie have the plea- 
sure of seeing a baronet, out of pure 
motives of chanty, sending conhden- 
tial agents to lelieve fiieir disfresscs 
and minister to their wants They 
will no more be dehglited with the 
giatllying sptft’tacle of the iTiei chants 
ol‘ Loiulon Jco'iitcnding to repiescnt 
tliem Never again will they have the 
satisfaction ol almost murderin^jho^se 
kvlio had tile hauliliood to piopoimd 


the bribery-oath !" The neighbouring 
liundred had no right whatever to the 
elective franchise ; and considering 
that the number of boroughs in Corn- 
wall was out vif all proportion to the 
population of the country, there ap- 
peared no expediency in this plan. 
But there had giown up, within the 
last thirty or fiprty years, a number of 
towms,’ whose Jarge population and 
extensive wealth placed them amongst 
the foremost of the great towns of this 
country— and they were at present 
debaired from the right of returning 
meinbeis to serve in Parliament. Of 
these towns^fivc alone contained near- 
ly 500,000 inhabitants. When they 
saw tow I’S of buch extent, so rich, and 
so abundantly peopled, without re- 
presentatives in that house, could it 
be supposed that their ancestors, who 
allowed members for Wales, for Ches- 
tet, for Dm ham, and other places 
comparatively insignificant, wquldj if 
those great towns had grown up iu 
their times, have lefused them the 
light of sending members to Parlia- 
menC^ If they looked to Bristol, Li- 
verpaol, and other gieat towms which 
sent members to that House, they 
would see none of those disorders 
wdnth .it present pievailcd in tlve uii- 
lepreseiited flistncts throughout the 
eounlry He was prepared to con- 
tenil,that tlie imire generally the right 
of voting w as diffused, the less like- 
lihood would theie be of the growth 
of bribery and corruption in the lar- 
ger towns. The princi])l.cs even of 
the members of that House^had chan- 
ged. There had been times when 
many of the members would not have 
scrupled to receive Jarge sums of mo- 
ney for \heir votes. That practice 
was now abolished — such a thing was 
no Ibiiger knowm — because the people 
w'ere less open to bribery. Pie stated 
this, because it ought to be understood 
that all the defects of the system were 
not to*bc traced to that IIoiisc, but 
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were rather to be found in that abuse 
of the elective franchise which had 
prevailed in the country. In support 
of that view of the subject, he was 
happy to state tliat tliere appeared, 
in tlie late general electiou, se\eral 
instances which shelved that tlic feel- 
ings of the })eople, with rcsj)ectto the 
’exercise of the elective fiMiiclifse, were 
veiy nnicli improverf Some time ago 
a meeting had been lieLl in a very 
])opulouspart of the country, at ^^hlch 
lesolutions, binding the electors to 
return members from none but pine 
motives, were ciitcied into At Rc.id- « 
ing, resoliitions wcie p.i''<-e(l to \tiv- 
veiit corrupt aud illcgril influence in 
that borough. Ih* undersU'od that 
an Jionourable member, Iiis lionour- 
able friend, lie would say, tlie member 
for Northumberland, intended, if the 
bill came to be committed, to move 
that tlieEast and WestUidings of York- 
shiie should be subsututed for Leeds. 
He thought that to transfer the fran*. 
cliise to Leeds w as preferable, but that 
was a question of inferior nnportanco. 

Lord Castlereagh did not mean to 
oppose the Second reading of the bill, 
and \»ould cndcavour to it itc Ins sc.i- 
timent-. in tlie same fair and c.mdid 
in.mnei as had been dl>ne by liio no- 
ble loid. He concuiied witli him in 
the fundamental piiheiple ofCiebill. 
He agreed tluit the borough ofCiraic- 
pound had misconducted itself', aud 
that an adequate remedy ought to be 
applit d. Therefoi e tlie question wms, 
not whether a remedy should be ap- 
plied, bift wliat the nature of that re- 
medy should be. The chflereuce lie 
felt, arosii" from the f undamental dif- 
ference of their opinion upon parlia- 
mentary reform, wdtich he consideied 
fay* VO state to the noble lord i>nd to 
the House. Tlie noble lord w'nhed 
to establish by this bill, po tanUt, the 
principle of parliamentary retrirni 
which he espoused. He hiifisclf did 
not look upon the measure in .that 


point of view ; he only viewed it as 
a ineasine to coriect oorruption in 
(Iranrpound On a former occasion, 
when the noble lord had pioposed a 
mciisure of*il?i-, n.’ture, he had admit- 
ted distinctly ihat the local circum- 
stances ,of Ccf nw*all iniglit alford rea- 
son for dealing with boioughsin that 
c^unty convicted oi‘ corruption, not 
as was usual wuth tlie House in &uch 
<*ascs, hut for transferring the 
franclnsQ to some other part of the 
kingdom. Now^ however, it did nut 
apjiear to Inui that any sufficient case 
, Uvid been madooutagamsLti ansferring « 
tiic francln.>e to the neighbouring 
Jiuvdrcd. This w'as the measure sup- 
]iortcd by foiiucr pi(y:‘cdents, and it 
appeared to him very doubtful whe- 
ther the other House would be pre- 
vailed upon to go into any other. He 
himself preferred local and district 
reform, if tyiy abuse or corruption 
wer^ proved, when there appeared no 
nccesaity for adopting a different mode 
of icmcdying the evil, 'fhe noble 
loid li.id not meri‘ly piesentcd this 
piopovsition to the House , he ]i id not 
only proposed to di^fianchiso (iram- 
pound, and to on fraud n^e fa'cds, but 
s’Lipportcd the proposition liy reasons 
on llie f.icc of the li^jl winch were in- 
.adinissible. Tlu' jircamhle set forth 
— Wiicreas the boiough of Leeds, 
the couuty of York,JiLivnig of late 
years become a jilace of great trade, 
jiopulation, and wcalt’I, it is expe- 
’dieiit that should have two bur- 
gesses to serve in Pailiament,'' ike. 
It WMs ipipossible that the Hou^c or 
that he slunild,concur w ith the propo- 
sition of tralfsfcr upon such giounds. 
• If this principle were once rtt ognized 
by Parliament, it would aiiord ground 
for application from .c\ery ]>lace ol 
trade^ jiopiilalioii, a-.d w ^-aUh, loliavt 
additional ngirc • J'ltatives. Ihii it he 
could agree to the piinciplc of trans- 
fer Tn tiiis case, he should h( vcij" fai 
from ag;rceing to or recogni'M' » it I 
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it appeared on the face of that bill. 
He would never agree to transfer the 
franchise to a large populous town, in 
the form and mode of .scot and lot 
payershaving votes, so that' an asst>ss- 
ment of 5L as he understood, would 
entitle to a vote. This woukhgive in 
the town of Leeds 8,000 or 10,000 
constituents. He therefore p^essecl 
upon the consideration of the noble 
lori^hat it was running great risk,** 
and unnecessary risk, to hazard the 
reform of Grampound, by travelling 
out of the cases already recognized, 
and introducing a principlethat would 
not only be denied, but most strenu- 
ously opposed. « 

Mr Tierney expressed his extreme 
disappointment at the change which 
appeared to have taken place in Lord 
Castlereaglf 8 views of the subject. He 
understood the noble lord to have for- 
merly given his assent to the trans- 
ference the elective franchise from 
Grampound to another place. Now 
he proposed only its extension to the 
neighbouring hundreds. He felt sa- 
tisfied that if the noble lord had con- 
sulted bis own good judgment, and 
not attendee! to the conversations of 
others, he would not have adopted 
this new' plan, and the House would 
have heard nothing of this consider-, 
ation for the neighbouring hundreds 
But,” said the noble lord, thej^e 
are precedents, and, j;br God’s sake, do 
let ws keep to precedents on this ques- 
tion.” lie rcincmheicd the prece- 
dents to which the noble lord alluded, 
and he looked upon them as much 
innovations iii their daj" as the propo- 
sition of his noble friend (Lord John 
Russell) could be considered in the« 
present. He denied that tlicrc w’as 
any stJict analogy between the cases 
whidi could justify the House in act- 
ing upon them ; neither would he 
admit tluit*tlie House of ComUions 
hiiould be governed, in debate at least, 
by what might be the feeling in the 


other House. The House of Com- 
mons were bound to do their duty 
strictly and conscientiously to the 
country, withtiut any reference to 
what might be thought elsewhere j 
and the other House, he supposed; 
w^ould do what they considered to be 
theirs. Mr Tifrney insisted, that in 
disposing of the^two VQtes, the only 
question ought to be, where they were 
most needed ; and that the admitting 
of the principle of reform to this li- 
mited extent, would be agreeable to 
moderate men on both sides of the 
House. There were men> and they 
were by no means few in number- 
men of rank, of property— tmen who 
had the interests of the country sin- 
cerely at heart — who thought in their 
consciences that some reform ought 
to take place — who conceived that 
the country would be materially be- 
nefitted by reform ; and knowing hov;- 
prevalent was this feeling, most par- 
ticularly without, to the present case, 
he was not pi epared to hear the ques- 
tion met as it had been. He could 
sec no one objection to giving the 
preference to Leeds except this— 
and, whatever might be avowed, he 
behevevl it to be the main objection 
— that the HoUse should sanction no 
pioposition which might, in any shape 
or way, tend to a reform in Parlia- 
ment, 

Mr Wvnn and Mr Holme Sumner 
supported the principle of transfer- 
ence, but preferred that it should be 
to the county of York. Looking, Mr 
Wynn said, at the vast extent of that 
county — Its immense population— 
the great number of freeholders, and 
the cliflicuity of bringing them all to 
any one place to vote wdthin the time 
allowed for the duration of a pell: 
looking at those circumstances, he 
thought that a great evil would be 
remedied by transferring the franchise 
flora Grampound to that county. . 
Mr BcMumont explained the plan 
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whicli he had suggested. It was, that 
Yorkshire should be divided into two 
counties, of which the North and East 
Uidingsshould form one, and the West 
Riding the other. B}»this alteration, 
there wars no reason to apprehend 
that the interests of file manufactu- 
rers would be promoted at the ex- 
• penseof the agriculturists of the coun- 
ty, as the Wtst Ridiwg would return 
members attached to the mjmnfactu- 
ring, and the North and East Ridings 
members attached to the agricultural 
interests. ^ 

Mr Canning followed the same line 
as Lord Castlerelgh. Admitting^he 
propriety* of disfianchising Gram- 
pound, hfe was not fully prepared to 
state his opinion as to ulterior mea- 
sures; still his partiality was for pursu- 
ing that course which, in former cases, 
had always been pursued, namely, 
overwhelming the surviving voters 
by an extension of their rights rather 
than by extinguishing them altoge- 
ther. He thought the ground on 
which the right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr Tierney) had recommend- 
ed the transfer to Leeds was, that it 
would quell the wild doctrines of the 
reformers, who constantly clamoured 
abotlt the futility of looking to that 
House for any amelioration of the le- 
presentative system. Now the ground 
of these wild theories of reform was, 
that by difi^'using very widely the elec- 
tive franclxise, the interests of the 
people would be more equally con- 
sulted than at present. If he looked 
at tlie preamble of the bill, he found 
this very principle recognised in these 
words : — The borough of Leeds, in 
the courily' of York, having of late 
years become a place of great trade, 
population, and wealth, it is expe- 
dient that it should have two ’bur- 
gesses to serve in Parliament.” If he 
looked at the details of the bill, he 
found that a right of suffrage wa^ to 
Re granted, so wild and visionary as 


to overturn a great part of the pre- 
sent system of popular election. Many 
considerable towns in *1110 kingdom 
had a right of representation, so much 
more liniitet} than that which was 
her% proposed , that if Parliament 
were to give its opinion, that this was 
the right prihciplo of representation, 
so far from diffusing content,»it must 
jnevitrfibly create discontent in many 
parts winch were now tranquil. The 
town of Liverpool, for example, 
he represented, contained 1.00,000 in- 
habitants, but only 4000 of these 
were electors ; and surely they might 
•dorhplain if a borough, of which the 
popuUtion was considerably less, 
shtfuld have six times as many elec- 
tors. The noble lor<J looked to the 
ease as a God-send, that enabled him 
to introduce the principle of parlia- 
mentary reform ; he submitted to 
what of parliamentary reform tliere 
was in the measure as an evil which 
the necessity of the case inuposed ; 
the noble lord considered that evil as 
the best part of the measure. His 
own wish was, that, from the example 
of Grampound, other places should 
be deterred from similar corruption ; 
hp wished the present case to become 
a warning, not an example. He ear- 
nestly hoped that this case would be 
a beacon to other boroughs, warning 
them to take care that they did not 
rvider it imperative on* the House to 
transfer their elective rights la other 
places. • 

Mr Grenfell and Sir John Newport 
supported the transference to York- 
shire ; Mr Davies Gilbert, that to 
Leeds. Mr Bragge Bathurst enforced 
the ^iews of ministers. Mr Hob- 
•house, representing h class more de* 
cidedly j}opular than any of the for- 
mer speakers, eagerly declared his 
support of reform as reform. The 
day of reform was called by a certain 
class* of politicians “ tin? evil day.” 
As far as his voice might reach, he 
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wished il ’to l>c kuoun that he did 
not consider it an evil day ; he look- 
ed forward to it as one auspicious to 
these kingdoms, and beneficial to the 
nation — as a day calculated to confer 
lasting bapphiess upon all classes, 
without alloy and without dis<‘'on tent 
— as tlirt day, wdiicli Would*' restore 
to the wown its true and real dignity^, 
and prove to tlie people of England 
that they were still in possession of 
thwctjin vain able rights to which they 
had so juftt a claim. It had been re- 
presented in that House that there 
was a certain number of reformcis in 
*■ tile coinitiy who called lor so much 
that tliey would n<a lake tl’an 
they c.ilJed iur. 11' it were so' lie 
could only sa}*that he vuus not one of 
those 1 efonners. Hew as one of tlujse 
who received w'^th gratitude eveiy 
concession of this soit; wlu> vrerc 
grateful lor eveiy step w liieh was ta- 
ken by tile House in* meeting the 
\vishes#and in favouiing the jurt de- 
mands of the peo})le of England. 

After a few furtlicr observations 
from the noblt) mover, the bill was 
read a second time, 'fhe House, how- 
ever, immt^iatel}^ after w ent into the 
'Whitsuntide iccess ; and when ^it 
again met, another topic had intci- 
vened, with wliidi I^oid John, find- 
ing every mind t xclusively engrossed, 
announced his intention to delay the 
final proseciftion ol‘ this' motion nil 
the eHsiiing session 

•The Alien Rill foinii^'d now a regiir- 
lar biennial field of mvcrc-^t between 
the two political paities. In the year 
1818, w e have seen an ext<ftKled dis- 
cussion on the ^uhject. . Lord Castle- 
reagh, in moving the f»ill on the 1st 
of June, understanding that it was t<f 
be opposed, found jt necu'S'^a^' to state 
tlic giounds which he judged its 
renewal expeiHent. The number of 
persons sent out of the country under 
the act, was so small, as to iiial^ the 
^onJy aigumciit that could be employ- 


ed, not that the bill was abused, but 
that it was wholly unnecessary. It 
did not hence follow, however^ that 
great danger might not arise, if go- 
vernment hack not this preventive 
power in its hands. The number nt 
present in this country w'as 25,000, 
being an increase on the number in 
1818 ; and of the-'C very few eompa- 
latively w erehei e for colnmei eial pur- 
poses. He was aw'aie that foreign 
mei chants W'cre peciiliaily favoured 
by ma^ym charta, and some of our 
oldei St' tuU s , but the practical que*^- 
tion wMs, w hether, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, and of this 
country, so large a nunifcer of fo- 
leignei'^ ought to be left (‘xtmpt from 
all coptiol on the pait ofgovLTumcnt. 
He w\is as wi]ln)g as any man that 
Britain should still he a sanctuary to 
those who had committed acts against 
otlfer governments. ; but the measure 
appeared to liim necessary with a 
view to Rritisli objects and Riitish 
sccuiity. 1'he law, since peace, had 
undergone a mateiial change. 'Iherc 
was now no pre'-unijition against the 
foreigner ; he was pei nutted to reside 
w’here, and to chai ge his residence at 
often as he pleased. All that was re- 
quired of hijn was delivef hit 
name at the port v/here he landed, anci 
to sign it before a peace-officer. Everj 
facility of access was then granted 
and»he was at libcity to enjoy in its 
full latitude the hospitality of tint 
country. It was only wdien snpposec 
to be ingaged in schemes dangerous 
to the state that a power w as reservee 
of sending him forth as in time o 
war.^ Foieign war had indeed ce.ased 
but internal disaffection w^as still ac- 
live, and it w^as impossible to say, tha^ 
this^ might not he fomented by fo- 
reigners. He believed there wen 
traitois in this day who were ready, ii 
the accomplishment of their schemes 
to* set yt defiance every principle o 
humanity, every sentiment that wa 
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worthy of man in civilized society» or 
that was consonant with the charac- 
ter of beings in a human shape. If a 
fanatical spirit were abroad, which 
induced men to think that they had 
a right to do acts of mi^rder, that they 
might advance their projects — that 
fanaticism were to bc^ found on the 
'continent as well as here, might not 
the kindred feelings* which inspired 
it, induce individuals, labouring un- 
der its influence, to assist each other 
in attaining their objects, as far as 
their means and opportunity permit- 
ted them ? Besides, he thought the 
measure vas necessary in order tc^se- 
cure tliaf; peace which this pountry 
liad conquered — to prevent our cha- 
racter being compromised with fo- 
reign states, which assui edly must be 
the case if we received and retained 
on our shores those who had ]jeei\ 
sent away from other countries, or 
who had fled from punishment. If 
they lived in times when there was a 
complete state of peace in the world 
— when there was an absence of any 
danger that might threaten to disturb 
the general tranquillity of all states 
—he should feel that it would be a 
very natural disposition for all ranks 
to entertain a desire that this country 
should be allowed to proceed on its 
ancient system of lAw, and that our 
shores should be left completely open 
to the visits of foreigners. * Bui they 
did not live at such a period, and 
therefore the law became necessary. 

Sir Robert Wilson took the lead 
in oppoSng the measure. lie’ denied 
that it was introduced to serve British 
intercstsi and objects ; and he belie- 
ved, that ninety-nine out of one him-, 
dred of those who thought on the 
subject, were of opinion that .it was 
one of those arrangements made at 
Vienna, or during the proceedings of 
one of those ambulatory congresses 
^of sovereigns at which the noble lord 
had attended, and from which he now 


found it impossible to recede. It was 
generally felt that this was one of 
the measures designed to promote a 
uniform system of police throughout 
Europe ; that any individual who 
happened to ofteiul a member of that 
confeaeracy Yhich had been denomi- 
nated holy,” but which he should 
aVway 8 consider most ‘ ' unholy would 
be unable to escape from persecution, 
J)y taking refuge in any other part of 
Europe. Let the House look tolTie 
conduct of France at the pfesent mo- 
ment. Instead *of enacting laws for 
driving foreigners from her territory, 
she had passed a law enabling them to 
be(;oifie Frencli citizens, and giving 
them a full participation in the rights, 
liberties, and immunities of the French 
people. JMd the House iccollect the 
case of General Gourgaud ? Did they 
remember the treatment he received 
—with what illegality, with what 
violence, he was seized and sent out 
of tRe country ? Did they neft call to 
mind how his person was assaulted, 
and his papers detained, in defiance of 
law ? It was said he made no appeal^ 
but it was a well-known fact that he 
did make one. When tlwe waijBtated, 
what was the answer of the honour- 
able Under Secretary of State ? O,” 

^ said he, '^General Gourgaud demand- 
ed to be taken before a magistrate, 
not before {,he Privy Council.” The 
ftountess of Montholon, on her arri- 
val oif Margate, had bfi«n put oh board 
’ an old gun-bflg, and after being treat- 
ed with much disrespect by Mr Cap- 
per of the Alien Office, was obliged 
to proceed, with her child in a dying 
statp, in a vessel to Ostend. She was 
there received by .the King of the 
Netherlands, in a manner which made 
him bkish for England. A nobleman 
of higji rank, who had held a conspi- 
cuous situation under the late French 
gownmeiit, was treated by Mr Cap- 
pet in a manner equally insulting, and 
was able only through the aid ,ui 
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powerful fi lends, to spend a few 
months in this country collecting evi- 
dence which afterwards proved him 
completely innocent of the charges 
made against him. H*e cyvoiild rcer- 
tainly tike the sense of the Hquse on 
the question. [ 

Mr Baring Wall made a maiden 
speech against the motion. 

The Solicitor-G.eneral defenefed the 
c pndij ct followed in the case of Ge 
ner^ Gourgaud. A motion had al- 
ready been iiidtle on the subject, and 
its not having been followed up sidfi- 
, ciently pioved, tliat gentlemen onrilr? 
other side found themselves unable to 
prove any thing. Idle gallant gene- 
ral had sent wrjjtten questions to Har- 
wich, tlie answers to winch were in 
substance, that (loiirgaud had hadaii 
interview^ with a magi^tivite ; that 
many gentlemen had been allow^ed to 
see him ; that he j>aid but his own 
expense, and that at his own desire ; 
and that he had no complaint to rnake 
against the officers at Harwich. Yet 
when the case came before the House, 
the gallant general luul never the can- 
dour to state the conduct he had pur- 
sued, tlilf result ol'it. The charges 
in that case, he took upon himself t^y 
say, were every^ one of them false. 

T he circumstance of Gburgaud’s vio- . 
lent removal was necessary, and the 
violence att€‘i:uhng it was occasioned 
by himself. The other cases were 
before them ;Hkit ttfey would, when 
brought before them, j*?ceivc a satis-' 
factory answer. We lost character, it 
was said, with foreigners. Y^ct of the 
25,000 aliens, 20 000— ho was told 
all— -but at least 20,000^ had comi; in- 
to this country under the operation of i 
the alien bhl. And, of 2.5,000, how 
inanywerc .cnUawaY^ Nine persons; 
ami the House would sanction the 
conduct of hiinisters in all these cases, 
wer^beforc them. • 

Sir dcunes .’\'faikintosh, after^ an 
apology lor the lateness of the hour, 


made an animated speech in favour 
of Sir Robert Wilson’s motion. It 
is no part,*’ said he, of my intention 
to enter into any controversy of fact 
arising ft oin the cases referred toby my 
gallant friend : first, because I am not 
at all acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces ; ami, seco^idly, liccauso instances 
of abiis*e of }>owcr ari; by no means 
necessary, and rather tend to weaken 
the argument. The great mischief 
and malignity of the measure i&, that 
it is of such a natme that it is liable 
to abuse from misinformation, and 
from the malice of private enemies, 
luftiry and oppression arc thus put 
in the power of accident or private 
hostility to inflict. I chiefly condemn 
this bill, because proofs of bad inten- 
tion on the part of ministers, and of 
wilful abuse of its powers, arc iinne- 
ce&siry. 1 am thankful foi this op- 
portunity of raising my voice with 
my gallant friend beiniul me against 
the bill of the noble lord, w'hicb I re- 
gal ded alwtiy«<, not w’lth jealousy, but 
with abhorrence, as the most odious 
of the deviations in the modern sys- 
tem of policy from the ‘liberal and 
Constitutional laws of England. The 
noble lord has given it as a Reason for 
passing an aliein bill, that there are 
twenty-five thousand aliens in the 
country. The reason for outlawing 
them was the number to be outlawed- 
Bccause the number of foreigners is 
great, that forms a reason for viola- 
ting the constitution of our ancestors, 
who thought the number that took 
shelter under their wise i£hd just 
rule their boast and their glory. It 
has been said that the Crown has 
► the power nf sending a foreigner to 
his own countr 3 ^ Does my honour- 
able twid learned friend say so ? Has 
any power in this country — (at least, 
is it a general right a right to pro- 
traiit its authoiity, to land the fo- 
reigner iTi a pai ticular place, to tin o\y 
the unfoitunaic victim into the jawb 
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of destruction ? Sucli a power as he 
claims for the Crown was not dreamt 
of ill the most despotic period of our 
history, or under the most despotic 
prince of the Tudors. * It was not 
dreamt of under Henry^VII., for he 
required a particular statute. My 
learned fiiend accuses me of reve- 
rence for my ancestors. I am*sorry 
that the conduct of mihisters obliges 
me to regard our ancestors with re- 
verence, and to look back to their 
conduct with regret when contrasted 
with our own^ The statute of Henry 
VII. gives forty days to every fo- 
reigner to Igavc the country. Whift 
necessity caji there be now for a,sum- 
mary removal which did not exist 
then? I do not conceive any answer 
that can be given to this. We are le- 
gislating more sternly, more severely, 
and more suspiciously, than Heni^ 
VH., the Tiberius of our history, yet 
whose politics never made it neces- 
sary to have recourse to such sum- 
mary proceedings.’* In the other 
House, the question had been argued 
with as much learning and eloquence 
• as had ever b*cen displayed on any 
question : and in the last debate in 
'that I][ouse were tlie two proclama- 
tions brought forward which ordered 
out of the country all Scotchmen, 
who were then aliens and perhaps 
many w'ould be rather pleased if they 
could still be exiled in the sairfe way ; 
but, fortunately for us, it is not so, 
and they must be content to bear the 
presence of 'Scotchmen now. His ho- 
nourable aifd learned friend, borrow- 
ing from a speech of an honourable 
friend of his, made in 1818, had ob- 
served, that at no time were foreign- 
ers treated with more humanity than 
since |he passing of this act. He would 
admit it — the evil influence of those 
laws had not yet tainted the free and 
hospitable disposition of our country-* 
incq — they were not yet disposed to 
i'ollow the examples which had been 


set. them. In this he would say that 
the people were more wise, than their 
laws — he would, however, say only a 
part of those laws — for the general 
systcr^ was ^ood as a nation could 
possibly enjoy. 

Mr Lam l)ton| entered into an ex- 
planation Vhy the petition from Ge- 
neii»I Goiirgaud, wlucli he ha(f pre- 
sented ift 1818, had not been followed 
U|:V He had asked the noble lord to 
consent to a committee, where prool' 
might have been given of the facts 
there stated. The noble lord refused 
tijaj: committee; and he (Mr Lamb- 
ton) did not attempt to bring the mat- 
ter agarti forward, because he knew’ 
it would be of no avail without the 
committee ; and he well\new that it 
was hopeless to expect that, when the 
noble lord had refused his consent. 
He still iiHisted that there w ere ample 
grounds for the charges which had 
been made of hSish tieutment on that 
.occasio'n. • 

After some explanations from Lord 
Castlereagh, the motion was carried 
by 149 against 63, forming a majority 
of 86. 

A more pleasing object«wafc*pre- 
senfed to the House, when, on the 
26th Juno, Mr Brougham submitted 
to, them his plan ftjr the national edu- 
cation of the poor. Mr B. observed 
the disadvantage under which he la« 
bouted, in bringing forward this plan 
at a time when the n>»fttjA*ense atten- 
tion of the natioft had been attracted 
by another question ; but he trusted, 
that long after that question should 
have been determined, and those who 
were it^ subjects (illustrious as they 
wpre) should have been forgotten-^ 
he trusted that he should liave put it 
in the pow>er of the to do a be- 

nefit to mankind, which would exist 
and be widely felt, when those un- 
happy ttircumstances to whi«h he had 
alludetf should have ceased to opei ate 
or to be remembered. Mr Brougham 
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began with expressing in the strong- 
est terms bis sense of the assistance 
received from the clergy of the esta- 
blished church. It was quite impos- 
sible that any words his could do 
justice to the zeal, the honesty, and 
the ability, with whi^h they had lent 
their assistance towards the attain- 
ment of the great object which had 
been proposed as the result of the’in- 
jgpiiries. He need only mention, that 
*mer the committee issued their cir- 
culars, ‘he received no less than 600 
returns, all in one day ; and, two days 
after that, as many as 2600 ; so Uiat, 
within one week, about one-third of 
the whole clergy had obcyqd the 
wishes of the House, — that is, those 
who were sufficiently near the capital 
to make their returns in such a space 
of time. In a little while the commit- 
tee received nearly all the remainder ; 
but, in a correspondence maintained 
with so large a number of persons as 
11,41)0, there was, as might be expect- 
ed, many defaulter.>; and they amount- 
ed to 600. To these another circular 
was addressed ; w hereupon, as uni- 
versally happened in such cases, their 
iiuaafesr^^as soon greatly reduced ; 
and about 200 ministers only wer^still 
defaulters. A nother circumstance ap- 
peared to him wotthy of mentiqn : 
About 360 of the most distinct and full 
of these returns had by some accident 
been mislaid and lost sight of. ^The 
^writers w^asa .«<nseqiiently address- 
ed a second time, aa^upposed default- 
ers. Would the House believe— and he 
protested that it did appear to him a 
most unexampled and incomparable 
instance of a very honourrjile and 
meritorious feeling — that .so great af id 
so zealous was their good-will to a 
most mi po|;tant* national object, and 
such the truly Christian meekness 
which tlicy evinced, that out of those 
360clergymen no more than two mur- 
mured at the fresh trouble fiiat W’as 
imposed upon them ; and even those 


two transmitted the required returns, 
together with their remonstrances ? 
In many cases a foundation was 
supported by the charity and exer- 
tions of the incumbent himself; he 
spoke of thp working parish priest, 
not of the more dignified prelate, nor 
of the pluralist. Upon these grounds 
he made out his case for intrusting 
the clergy of the establishment with 
the execution of the plan. He now 
submitted to the House a digest of 
the proposed system. Nothing was 
more difficult than to* ascertain the 
number of poor children requiring 
education in a country. All former 
estimates were extremely erroneous, 
particularly those of Dr Colquhoun. 
There were now educated at unen- 
dowed schools 490,000 children, and 
to these were to be added about 
1,1,000, for 150 parishes from w'hich 
no returns had yet been made.- In 
the endow^ed schools 165,432 chil- 
dren were educated ; making a total 
(exclusive of the 11,000) of 655,432. 
In England it a])peared that on the 
ax'erage l-14th or l-15th of the whole 
population was educated. The Bres- 
law tables, on which the calculations 
were made in France, included chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 13 
years ; but he (Mr Brougham) had 
gone through the laborious task of 
checking those tables by the digests 
now before the House, which digests 
were made up from the actual state- 
ments of clergymen, from the per- 
sonal knowledge of their own parishes 
and the result was, that iristead of one- 
ninth being the ratio of children re- 
quiring education, as compared wit! 
the whole mass of the population, he 
found that it w'as nearer one-tenth 
N.OW in England the proportion oi 
those actually receiving education wai 
only one- fourteenth or one-fiftcenth 
•so that there appeared to be a consi* 
derable deficiency. Another dc/luc 
tion ought, how’ever, to be made fo 
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the unendowed dame-schooLs, where 
53,000 were educated, or rather not 
educated, for it amounted to no edu- 
cation at all, since the children were 
generally sent too youn^, and taken 
away just when they were competent 
to learn. He admitted, notwithstand- 
ing, that these damc-schools were 
most useful, on account 6f the regu- 
larity and discijfline they inculcated. 
The average means of mere educa- 
tion, therefore, was only in fact one- 
sixteenth in England ; yet even these 
scanty means, had only existed since 
the year 1803, when what were call- 
ed the new schools, or those upon th# 
systems of lJr Hell and Mr Lancaster, 
were established: they w'ere in number 
1 520, and they received about 200,000 
children. Before 1803, then, the a- 
mount of education was only as 1-21 st, 
and at that date England might be 
justly looked on as the worst-educa- 
ted*country of Europe. What a dif- 
ferent picture was atlorded by Scot- 
land! The education tliere was l-9th, 
or between l-9th and 1-1 0th. Wales 
was even in a worse state than England : 

. at the present* day it was l-20lh, and 
before ISOS-itwas l-26th. Tliepropor- 
. tion in France at this day was l-28th, 
but eVen this had only been pro- 
duced by very recent improvements. 
In 1819, only 1,070,000 children of 
the population received education, 
but it was greater by 200,000 than 
in 1817. In truth, it had been almost 
as bad as Middlesex, which, though 
the great metropolitan county, was, 
without all dispute, the wor^t-educa- 
ted part of Christendom. (Hear^hcar,) 
No sooner Jiad the defect been disco- 
vered in France, than the inhabitants 
set about to reform it, and, from the 
zeal with wdiich the subject was jun- 
• dertaken, no less than 7120 new 
schools had been opened, and 204?, 000, 
or the children of two millions of tl\e 
. whole population, had since 1817 re- 
ceived education — an example well 


worthy of admiration and of imitation. 
There were about 12,000 ecclesiasti- 
cal districts in England ; and of these 
3500 had not the vestige of a school, 
endowed, unepdowed, or dame : they 
had no more means of education than 
were to b*e founi^ in the country of the 
Hottentots. Of the remainder, 3000 
had endowed schools, and the reftt re- 
lied enthely on unendow^ed schools 
— of course fleeting and casual. In 
Scotland it was known that every pa- 
rish, great or small, had one br more 
schools ; some of them endowed, upon 
wlijclj were formed the bulk of those 
wliere the majority of the population 
was eULfcated. Middlesex was three 
times worse educated than all the rest 
of England. Lancashire was next in 
the scale, w here It was l-21st, or very 
nearly h.ilf as bad again as the lest of 
lilnglcind. In the four northern coun- 
ties taken together, the average was 
1-lOth of the* population ; but in 
. Westnloreland singly, he was llappy 
to say, that It amounted to 1.7th. In 
Scotland, although all the children 
were educated, there was scarcely one 
whose parent or friend did not pay 
something for it. Even tli^ pimjintn 
took care to provide means for this 
purpose : and v/c in this part of the 
empire might woil Scotland the 
possession of such a peasantry. We 
might also be assured that there was 
no^ay of getting rid o*f the poor- 
laws, and of their iswai^ajing evil, ex- 
cept by a restomtlon of those whole- 
some feelings winch England once 
had, which Scotlarul still has, hut 
would not*long continue to have, if 
the popr-laws-.were extended to that 
cjpuntry. * He might h^re advert and 
point the attention of tlie House to a 
digest of.tho reports of the Scotch 
clergy on this sulijeet, as one of the 
most admirable anfl affecting docu- 
ments jvhich had ever been submitted 
to thetr consideration. In that might 
be taken a correct view of the charac- 
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ter of the people ; in that might.be 
found manifested, in a thousand ways, 
the zeal and earnestness of parents in 
procuring instruction for their chil- 
dren, In Scotland theSre^were pjirishes 
fifteen miles in length, and six in 
breadth. It was eafier for an adult 
to go to church than for a child to go 
to sihool in such cases. But ?vhat 
was the expedient suggested by tlieir 
zeal and ingenuity ? The schoolmas- 
ter was taken into houses successive- 
ly, andVas boarded in remuneration 
for his trouble in* teaching the chil- 
dren. Scotland was not remafk^ble 
for abundance of animal food, but tfie 
parents gave him some kind of sub- 
stance, probably better suited to their 
means than to his appetite. There 
was a curious similarity in this re- 
spect between that part of the king- 
dom and the south of France. It was 
observed, in a report of the French 
commissioners, that “ happy was the 
schodlraaster who lived in the rugged, 
districts of the Pyrennees ; there he 
was at least sure of not dying of hun- 
ger, for the people, having no money, 
boarded him by rotation.*' How dif- 
fer^Dti^MMere we situated m this coun- 
try, and how ample were our means 
of diffusing instruction throughout 
all classes ! The naoney which had 
been thrown away on the Caledonian 
Canal, would have educated half of 
England, and the whole of iScotlfcnd. 

Mr BrougbjSfi^ now proceeded to 
give a view of the provisions of the 
bill which he was to lay before the 
House. The determination when a 
school was necessary in Sny ecclesi- 
astical district, was tobe made by the 
qvarter sessioos. A complaint might 
be brought before them by the grand 
jury at East^er, by the clcjrgy of the 
district, or even by any five resident 
housekeepers. ^The salary of the 
schoolm Jester, as he proposed,^ should 
in no case be less than 20/. per an- 
num, nor more than 30/. It might 


be objected, that this was a great deal 
too little ; but he did not wish for si-» 
necurists, or to take from them the 
desire of obtaining day scholars. It 
was his grejit ob ject, that whilst mea- 
sures were adopted for bringing edu- 
cation home to the doors of all, that 
all should still pay a little for it. The 
expense was to be defrayed out of the 
parish rates, and he trusted the coun- 
try gentlemen would not complain of 
this very small addition, which would 
soon, he trusted, lead to a much greater 
reduction of these rates The expense 
of the school and garden, however, 
riioukl fall, he thought, upon the part 
of the community engaged in manu- 
facture, and should be advanced, in 
the first ])lace, by the treasurer for 
the county. The qualification of the 
master should be a certificate from 
the clergyman and three liouseliolders 
oT the parish in which he resided. 
He must be above 24*, and under 4*0 : 
boys of 15, and men of 70, had ruined 
more schools than any other cause, 
lie must be a member of the esta- 
blished church ; and the appointment 
was to be open to the -parish clerks, 
as the union of the two situations 
might tend to elevate both. The elec- 
tion was to take place in the follow- 
ing manner ; 1st. A meeting was to 
be called, by notice posted on the 
ohurch-doors a month before the elec- 
tion, of4nhabitant housekeepers, rated 
to the school rate. They were to as- 
semble in the church between twelve 
and three o'clock. 2d. Proprietors of 
above lOO/. a-year might vote by their 
agents, authorized in writing for that 
purpose. 3d. The senior parish-offi-. 
cer to preside, and have a casting vote 
in case of equal numbers. It did ap- 
pear to him, tliat the system of pub- 
lic education should he closely con-* 
nccted with the Church of England, 
js established by law. When he came 
to consider the inestimable ad van tages 
of a system that would secure the £r- 
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vices of such a body of men as the 
established cler^jy — when he looked 
to the infinite benefit that would arise 
from having the constant, the daily 
superintendance of sucK a character 
as a well-educated and pjous English 
churchman — when be became sensi- 
ble how much the duraj)ility of the 
system would be increased by giving 
it that solidity/ that dfeep root, that 
wide basis which no new system'could 
possess or acquire without being graft- 
ed on an old stock, he felt the full 
force of the argument. A religious 
education was most essential to the 
welfare of eyery individual. To th> 
rich, it waq all but every thing — to 
the poor, it might be said, without a 
figure, to be every thing. It was to 
them that the Christian religion was 
preached — it was their special patri- 
mony ; and if the legislature did 
secure for them a religious education, 
they did not, in his opinion, half exe- 
cute their duty to their fellow-crea- 
tures. Let the House look to the 
alacrity, the zeal, the warm-hearted- 
ness which the established clergy ma- 
• nifested for the education of the poor. 
They declared that blessings would be 
'poured down on Parliament if they 
carried into effect a religious s} stem 
of education, which they expressly 
declared to be the most effectual bar- 
rier against the prevailing vices of the 
time. Under these views, he^j^ropo- 
sedthat the parson should have a veto 
on the election, and should have con- 
stant access to examine the school. 
The highef clergy were to have the 
power of visitation ; and the visitor 
could dismiss iheschoolmaster, subject 
to an appeal to the metropoliten. The 
school fees were to be fixed by the 
pars(yi and parish officers, and not; to 
be less than 2d, or more than 4^/. a- 
week. A certain number to be ad- 
mitted g^atisy or to have their feeg 
pai^ out of the parish rates. No re- 
ligious book to be taught except the 


Bible, and no form of prayer to be 
used except the Lord’s prayer, or pas- 
sages of Scripture. Under these re- 
gulations it was conceived that only 
the mpst squpaKiish dissenters could 
object to sending their children.— 
They were to bie exemyited from the 
Sunday discipline, which consisted in 
taki'ag the children once a-day tb the 
pfurish church, and teaching them in 
th^ evening the Church Catechism, 
and certain portions of the liturgy. 

Mr Brougham finally stsfted the 
measures proposed ‘for improving the 
efl[igiejicy of the endowments for edu- 
cation that actually existed. It was 
proposed that, in the establishments 
for grammar schools, there should be 
an arrangement for teaefiing reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, either by the 
master himself, or an assistant. This 
might be supposed to lower the dig- 
nity of these schools, but it would 
make them mubh more useful. The 
.present incumbents, however, •were 
to be exempted from this obligation. 
He proposed also to limit or prohibit 
the system of boarding, which, in 
many of these establishments, engross- 
ed the whole attention of ijUfiVJnftai^ter. 
Mr* B. finally stated the expense of 
the plan. Taking the whole kingdom 
at tile same rat» witll Devonshire, 
w'fiich was the county least provided 
with schools, the expense would be 
foi?4)uilding of new schools, purcha- 
sing of ground, 850,000/. 

But taking the awrage with Cumber- 
land, whicJi was only 400,000/., he 
could state the expense, on a liberal 
average, to*l)e only from 500,000/. to 
600,00^/. These were not times in 
\^hich any sums could.be spoken of 
as unimportant ; at other times those 
sums would have been thought little. 
The annual average upon the Devon- 
shire scale would be 15(^000/. : on the 
Cumberland scale, 100,000/, 

Loi-^ Castlereagh said, that he had 
listened with much satisfaction to the 
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perspicuous details given with . so 
niucli ability by the honourable and 
learned gehtleinan. He was quite in- 
capable of giving any opinion at pre- 
sent on the general merits of the pro- 
posed plan, but he disch^r^rgecl his duty 
by giving his coiisen^ to the bringing 
in of the bill, reserving to some fu- 
ture « occasion the (hscLission of its 
principles. From the importanct^of 
the subject, and the great details in- 
volved in it, he hoped the honourable 
and learned gentleman would not 
press the bill during the ])rescnt ses- 
sion. After the hill should liavc been 
brought in, it could be ])rintecl, and 
members could so be }ucpar^*d for its 
discusssion. He, at least, would give 
it his best aftention. 

Mr Brougham expressed his ac- 
quiescence in tins delay, though he 
would be better pleased to get the 
bill through in the present session. 

Mr Wilberforce und Sir .T.mics 
Mackintosh expressed their approba- 
tion of the plan, 

Mr Vesey Fitzgerald and Sir John 
Newport expressed their sense of the 
great benefit which such a measure 
wouljJ^fiCure to Ireland, though there 
were many details in the piesenUbill 
whieh appeared to them ina])plieable 
to that country. — Jilr Brcnigham sla- 
ted, that in fi-cmiing itsS pro\ isions, fi'c- 
land had not been at all in view. 

Leave was then given to brinfc in 
the- bill. ^ 

‘ Among tnemiscoJlaneous proceed- 
ings of the year, it wmuld be impro- 
per to omit the proposition made for 
the abolition of the WclMi system of 
judicature- This Vvijs brought for- 
w’ard on the 1st June by Mr Frede- 
rick Campbell, who observed, that 
the present system of Welsh judica- 
ture was first adopted at a period when 
a distinct line could be drawn between 
England and Wales, and when great 
animosities subsisted betweei^ the in- 
habitants of tlic two countries. At 


that period it might be perfectly pro- 
per ; and a court like the court of 
great session might have been abso- 
lutely necessary. Now, however, that 
the boundaries of England and Wales 
served for no other purpose than that 
of a geographical distinction, and that 
the interests of their inhabitants had 
become so closely interwoven that 
they could never again be easily se- 
parated, the case was completely al- 
tered, and the necessity for the exis- 
tence of a separate court, like the 
court of gieat session, was mate- 
rially diminished. It was urged, in- 
deed, ill favoui of this system, that 
the law was more chea^ily adminis- 
tered under it, than it could be under 
any other. There w\is indeed a le- 
g Illation by wdiicli every action must 
be conclucled w ithin a week, but was 
this coi’sistent with the due adminis- 
tVation of law ? If the suitor did not 
like such summaiy justice, he must 
eitlier subniit his case to arbitration, 
postpone it for six niontlis, (>r carry 
It to the next longlidi eouiity. Mr 
Campbell cndeavouied to shew, that 
the alleged chea])ne&s was illiu^ory, 
unless in a feiv cases, whcie, li it ap- 
peared expedient, the old system 
could still be retained. Iheh there 
were no lawyers in Wales duly ae- 
quaiiited with equity proceedings, 
which appeared indeed to be of only 
seciaiclaiy considciation in these cir- 
cuits. lie objected to the judges in 
these courts being allowed to practise 
as barristers in otlier courts, and pai- 
ticiilarly to the mode of their ap- 
pointment. The nomination lay in 
the treasury, and when ii vacancy oc- 
curred,^ instead of looking about at 
the bar for the mo^t proper person 
to^fill it, they looked at tlie Ilou'ie of 
Commons, of winch they kiiew'*Vnuch 
more ; and if a seat could be secured, 
^or a vote gained by it, so much the 
better. They were not very nice in 
ihcir selection, as the salaiw was so 
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small, and the situation itself so un- 
cli^^nified, that few lawyers of respect- 
ability could bear to lose so much 
of interest and character as the 
acceptance of this situation might 
suppose. The English judge held his 
situation free and independent of the 
Crown ; he discharged the duties of 
lys high office without' dependence 
upon those by whom he was appoint- 
ed. The situation of the Welsh judge 
was, on the contrary, dependent and 
obscure, the administration of justice 
vague and uncertain. The defects of 
the Irish coifrts had been ably point- 
ed out by Loid Colchester, who had 
observed, Miat the present Er^lish 
judges would indeed be unecpial to 
sael) an addition of business, but that 
the purpose might be answered by 
three additional ones, to assist at tlie 
Old Bailey, and go occasionally to 
the northern circuit. < 

'•i'hese observations excited no small 
indignation in Mr Warren, the Chief 
Justice of Chester, who then filled his 
seat in the House. It was too much 
for the honourable member to say tliat 
*11 the Welsh judges w’cre obscure 
and ignorant'. Did the honourable 
member mean to say tiiat he (Mr 
WaiTi^in) was obsciiic? He sliould 
liope not. But had the honourable 
gent'eman ever heard that Sii Win. 
Giajit was one of those who had held 
the situation which he himself had 
tlie honour to fill ? lie presumed nut. 
Had the honourable member ever 
heard that .Justice Mansfield, that Sir 
Vieary Gibbs, that Lord Kenyon, that 
tlie present Chief Justice Dallas, and 
other distinguished characters, had 
filled the ftnne situation ? It was not 
known, perhaps, to some ftiembers, 
that a committee liad been appointed 
in Ii8l7 on the subject of the Widish 
courts and the Welsh judges ; and, 
after the examination oi’ several dis- 
tinguished individual, they made 
tlieir report —anti what was fhe re- 


sult? Not that those courts should 
be abolished — on the contrary, they 
recommend that they should be kept 
up on account of” (as the preface 
to the report observed) the cheap- 
ness and expedition with which jus- 
tice was admiii^istered in them.” They 
had pointed oirt, iiuleed, some parti- 
cular defects, and Mr Warreq was 
preparing to bring in a bill to remedy 
iiiese, and only waited the lesult of 
the present motion. 

The motion was supported by Mr 
Creevey and Lord John Russell ; also 
by Mr Wynn, who observed, that the 
cortirnittee had not reported on the 
propriety of W elsli judges being al- 
lowed to sit in the House. In con- 
sequence of the lamented death of 
Mr Ponsonby, the chairman of the 
former committee, together with other 
circumstances, the ed’ect and bearing 
of the evidence taken before it had 
never been laid before the House. 

Colgnel Wood said, that though Mr 
Ponsonby had begun the inquiry with 
strong prejudices against the Welsh 
system, he had finally thought it in- 
expedient that it should be entirely 
done away with. One great incon- 
venience was, that many of tue wit- 
nesses could not speak English, and 
v/hen j)ut into tlie l)o.\ their first iin- 
svi er was, dem Sai^scuach. The dis- 
tance and state of the roads wmuld 
render it highly inconvenient to the 
jfiuges, the present Chief Justice, for 
instance, to travel tffb'^Telsh circuit. 
He thought the alteration of their ju- 
dicature would excite great dissatis- 
faction thiough the principality. 

Mr Wrottesley confirmed the state- 
ments* of Colonel Wood ; but Mr J. 
Allan stated his impression to be de- 
cidedly different. The only merits 
he had htard ascribed to the system 
of Welsh judicature, wore its superior 
cheapness and dispatch. Upon the 
point f)f cheapness, it mi^t indeed 
be safd that the items, the details of 
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legal expenses, were cheap ; bnt if 
they would take any tow n or district 
of W, lie*?, *thcy w'ould find that the 
total sum expended there in litiga- 
tion would very far rxceed that of 
any town or district of,!fhe sarfie ex- 
tent in England, — a* eirciv istancc 
which arose, no doubr, from the ten- 
dency which tile cheapness of laws 
had to excite litigation. It was as a 
member of this- principality he noV 
claimed for his countrymen that they 
should be admitted to all the advan- 
tages of the British constitution — ad- 
vantages which they could not be 
said to possess while they had' irffe- 
rior judges, an inferior bar, gnd in- 
ferior attorn les. * 

Lord CasliJereagh had always sup- 
posed that the subject had undergone 
the most elaborate examination, and 
that every possible incpiiry had been 
made. Now, however, it appeared 
that the labours of that former com- 
mitte^i had terminated under dreum- 
stanccs less satisfactory, ceitainly, 
than they would have been, if, after 
hearing all the evidence to be brought 
on the sidijcct, and Avith the addi- 
tio nal adva ntage of hearing the maii- 
iierlff^liich It was given, they h«ad 
gone on to make a icport which should 
have been of tJiat clear and ample na- 
ture which generariy lesulted iioin 
the labour of a committee He had 
no objectum, if the House felt sodis- 
osed— and lie faiily owned he mlt 
inisolf disj^TJStfT— to have tlie ques- 
tion further investigated ; but he 
should Avish that to he done A\'ithout 
prejudice to the existing jwdges, Avho 
were distinguished by every qudity 


that was honourable in society ; a ju- 
dicature to which, if he might believe 
the greater part of the evidence Avliich 
had been offered on the subject, that 
part of the epuntry was most warmly 
attached. He objected, however, to 
the Avordingrof tlie motion, by Avhicli 
the committee w ei e instructed to con- 
sider the propriety of abolishing tl^e 
Welsh judicature, and the best means 
by which the same could be effected." 
He Avould suggest the Avords of the 
original motion for a committee — 

To inquire into, and report to the 
House, their observations touching the 
administration of justice in Wales." 
At the same time. Ins Lordship strong- 
ly ceRsiircil the personal reflections 
Avhich iKid been made upon indivi- 
duals, and denied that the appoint- 
ments were made by government, 
with any view excejit the efficient dis- 
charge of the situations. 

Mr Barham stated his impression 
that Mr Ponsonby had never mate- 
rially altered his opinion on the sub- 
ject. He remembered his reniai kable 
expression, ‘"it would bebetlcr for all 
to get into the gi eat boat." Many of 
the Welsh judges Avere highly re- 
spectabh*, but tiicre Averc too many 
of a different character. He. belie- 
ved the Avisfi of the inhabitants was 
almost unanimous to be placed on the 
same looting as England. 

I'hc Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr W. Parnell strongly defend- 
ed the character of the Welsh judges. 

Mr Campbell, alter some discus- 
sion, agreed to Lord Ccjstlereagh s 
amendment, and the motion for a 
committee was carried. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

THE QUEEN — ARRIVAL. 


Delicate silnation of the Queen. — quits.— Journcij through France* — Inter* * 
view with Lord Hutchison at St Onicrs. — SJ^ crosses the Channel, and ar* 
rives in * London.— Popular "enthusiasm iif her favour. — Kings Message to 
Parliament. — Debates in both Houses.— Delay.— Unsuccess/J/l Negocialion. 
— Itvsolulions moved by Mr Wilbciforce — Rejected by the Queen. 


After the disappointment of s*ic- 
cdfisive attempts to involve the state 
in anarchy, the nation began to 
breathe, and sanguine hopes were* 
entertained that the new reign would 
flow on in a more tranquil and uni- 
.fbrm tenor. The present^ however, 
was, on the’ contrary, the era of a 
convulsion, which, if less perilous, 
was jnore violent and universal than 
any which Britain had experienced 
for ages preceding. We approach 
with pain to a subject, on which the 
passions of men were so highly in- 
flamed, and where there appears so 
little room for praise on either side ; 
but where^ on the contrary, we may 
find something to blame in every 
thing that was said and done by al- 
most every person. The event, how- 
ever, makes too great a figure in 
history, and afforded too aiftpie a dis- 
play of the genius and character of 
the»nation, to be passed over without 
full notice. 

He who had observed the temper 
of the British public for some tufie 
previous, and the objects by which 

VOL. XTIT. PART I. 


its passions had been excited, might 
have suppose^, that nothing merely 
personal to royalty, nothing, which 
did not directly tend to the benefit 
and relief of the nation itself, could 
have caused any strong agitation.— 
Experience only could shew that these 
principles still possessed so gr eat a 
force, and could serve evelTSS^focus 
to collect all the energies of popular 
faction. Not even those who were 
most to profit \>y the circumstance 
could previously anticipate it. From 
^e moment, indeed, of the recent 
Accession, it was perceived that the 
relations between tl/e*" two greatest 
personages in^the state must be of 
delicate and difficult adjustment, and 
likely to involve the executive in se- 
rious embarrassment. The feelings of 
the respective political parties were 
•shewn by the ampfe and exulting 
terms in which the one dilated upon 
the subject, and by thfe niggard and 
cautious responses of the other. Both 
foresaw a struggle, though neither of 
thenjThat terrible struggle which ac- 
tually ensued. 


II 
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It is not, we presume, denied b}? 
cither partys that impressions very 
unfavourable to the Queen had been 
received from abroad, jand were ge- 
nerally credited among •|he lumber 
circles. These irnprcs^'jiis, fipcoid- 
ing to one party, were ^derived from 
the uniform consent of every one who 
had possessed any opportunities •of 
judging ; while, according to others^ 
they were studiously ciiculatcd by 
enemies, ydio scrupled at no means, 
however criminal, to gratify their ani- 
mosity. According to these rcpoits, 
however, this unfortunate lady was re-* 
presented to liavc renoiineed not the 
reality onl^^ hut even the appeal ance, 
of the Ml tucbrbecoming her sex and 
laniv. It was in these circumstances 
that measures were taken by ministry 
to establish and condense the facts 
belonging to tins subject, so as to 
bung them to proof wli.en the occa- 
sion sl^ould lequire Upon this,priri- 
ciple was lormed the Milan Commis- 
sion, the object of so much discussion 
and criticism. There is necessarily 
sorncthingodious in inquisitorial [irac- 
tices, espe cially when carried on 
againflfTTemale standing in an un- 
protected situation. At the same 
time, any party which has a right to 
cany on legal proceedings against 
another, seems to have a clear right 
to employ agents to collect evidence 
in its.own favour. Tlie character ot 
tlic English JgfflfTS enmloycd has not 
been impeached ; it Jias only been 
wondered, of aonie of them, that they 
should engage in an employment so 
little congenial to nx’n of nice and 
loft}^ feelings. At the same tiiwc, in 
the case of such witnesses as weie top 
be got. It was verynecessary to guard, 
lest their anifwers* to such ^fiowerful 
inquirers should be dictated rather 
by a consideration of what would be 
agreeable, •than of what was tra^‘. It 
behoved also ministers to be on their 


guard against the necessary tendency 
of their own agents to represent their 
information in colours that might be 
most satisfactory to their employers. 
Whether all these considerations were 
duly weighed, qpav appear in the couise 
of future proceedings. Meantime, it 
appears tliat npnisters believed them- 
selves, Trom the result of those iii- 
-qiiiries, to have" derived a full proof 
of criminal and degrading conduct, 
such as would fully justify any cx- 
tiemity to which they might chuse to 
jnoceed. The resolution formed, and 
whmh, with this conviction, cannot 
be considered as very violent, appeals 
to have been, to leave the Queen un- 
molested in a private station, and 
even to supply her with the moans of 
supporting the rank, and tasting the 
indulgences, to winch she had been 
accaistomed, but to withhold every 
thing winch belonged to the state 
and dignity of Queen. Should any 
•attempt be made to claim these, tliat 
mass of evidence w fis kept in readi- 
ness to burst foith, which, it wa^ sup- 
posed, would speedily level in the» 
dust all her pretensions. 

The fiist public indication of this 
system was given by the exclusipn of 
the Queen’s liarnc from the liturgy. 
By the most con^5Iderate well-wushcrs 
to the cause of royalty, this measure 
met only with half approval. Tins 
did notr appear the occasion or the 
manner in winch hunnhatiou ought 
to have been inflicted. It was an in- 
sult of such a nature, that, unless the 
Queen was prepaied to submit to 
every thing, could not fail to bring 
on a violent collision. f 

Tliere Vas nothing either in the 
past or present conduct of this royal 
pershnage tending to authorise sacli 
an expectation. Without delay, she 
dispatched a letter to the Eail of 
Ltverpool, demanding that her name 
should he inserted in the liturgy; that 
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instructions should be sent to all mi- 
nisters and consuls abroad to pay her 
the respect due to the Queen of Eng- 
land, and that a palace should be pro- 
vided for her at home. * No answer, 
at least no satisfactory answer, being 
received to these deman&s, no hesita- 
tion was felt in resolving to proceed 
independently, and in defiance of’go- 
vci niiient ; and early' in May, the 
Queen began to put herself in motion 
towards England. 

In England, meanwhile, no symp- 
toms yet appeared of the tempest 
which was about to explode. Eum 
the most zc^dous promoters of factmn 
were still tyiconscioLis of the njighty 
instrument winch was soon to be in 
then* hands. The movements of the 
Queen wcic announced only by ob- 
scure paiagiaphs in the corners of 
the newspapers, which, a few weejes 
afuir, were to treat every other sub- 
ject as unworthy of being placed in 
cortipetition. So great seemed the 
national tranquillity, that no hesita- 
tion w^as felt in announcing the coro- 
nation, which It was well undeistood 
that the King’alone was to share. The 
necessaiy ordeis were issued to the 
rcspc,ctive tradesmen ; places were 
secured for viewing iht procession ; 
tlie table of the Privy Council was 
covered with petitions from those to 
whom usage assigned either stations 
or perquisites in this splcndVl cere- 
mony, and the minds of all men 
seemed solely engrossed by this ap- 
proachin^'pageantry. 

The Queen, meantime, was pro- 
ceeding steadily in her destined pur- 
})ose. OiKhe 17th April, she gave an 
entertainment to her italiaJti friends, 
and took leave of them at her villa, 
iieiJr Pesaro. Her motions werelhcn 
little noticed ; but she proceeded, we 
believe, by way of Turin to Geneva. 
Towards the end of May w^c find her 
t\l Dijon, whence proceeding forward 


to.Villeneuve, slic was met by Alder- 
man Wood and Lady Anm^ Hamilton, 
who came to welcome her, and to at- 
tach themselves to her fortunes. Here 
a congultatioy held; — the result 

of which was/dhal a courier was dis- 
patcheefto Lontion with three letters ; 
one to Lo^d Liverpool, requiring that 
a palace should be immediately pic- 
K^^red fbr her reception ; another to 
Lprd Melville, with the demand that 
a yacht should be ready on the M 
June to convey her to tlicf llritish 
shore ; a third to the Duke of York, 
cpwtiv'ning a recapitulation of both 
demands, and a general complaint of 
the rpahner in which she had been 
treated. The messenger ^vas desired 
to bring the answers to St Omcr's, 
whither the Queen meant to proceed 
with the utmost expedition. Accord- 
ingly the party left Vhlleneuve on the 
29th May, and passing through Me- 
lun to avoid f^aiis, posted with such 
lapidify, tliat on the 1st June' they 
ai rived at 8t Omer's. 

Ministers were probably taken con- 
siderably by surprise with an event, 
winch, though impending, had hither- 
to been considered as flrtrmtu hr 
delnand of a yacht, which was the 
most immediate, was evaded, by Lord 
Melville stating,* in a note to Lady 
Anne Hamilton, that in consequence 
of his Majesty's absence^ from town, 
WJ orders could not be taken on the • 
subject. No time, however, was lo^st 
in adopting tlie* most vigorous mea- 
sures to avert the threatened land- 
ing. Wiyi this view they solicited 
the mediatorial services of Lord Hut- 
chinson, who had been once much 
attached to her Majesty, and was now 
a confidential friend of the King. To 
him they communreated the terms on 
which they were willing to come to 
an accommodation, and which were 
founded on the basis stated above. 
Loref Hutchinson was accompanied 
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by Mr Brouj^ham, who seems to have not to reside in any part of the united 
been laudably willing to co-operate kingdom, or even to visit England, 
jn preventing the Queen’s ai rival in The consequence of such a visit will 
England, at the samo time that, as he an immediate message to Parlia- 
her confidential adviscr„he wastfinxi- ment, and entire end to all com- 
ous to ncgociatc for h^'the best pos- promise and negociation. 1 believe 
sible terms. The conjunct 'deputa- that there is no other condition — I 
tion did not anive at St CTmer’s till am sure nong of any importance. I 
Saturday the Sd, when Lord Hutchin- thinlc*it right to send to you an ex- 

son was immediately admitte'd to tract of a letter from L<ord Liverpool 

audience of her INIajesty. He was to me ; his words are — ' It is mate- 
graciously received, and at the close rial that her Majesty should know 
of the interview, was requested to confidentially, that, if she shall be so 
state in wilting the* nature of the pro- ill advised as to come over to this 
posals witli which he was chatgCtU coi^ntry, there must then be ari end 
iSoine difilculty was made, on the t(/* all negociation and compromise, 
ground tliat he had only notes of The d^'cision, I may say, is taken to 
con ver^^alion^, and loose memoranda, proceed against her as soon as she 
containing the general ideas that had sets her foot on the British shores.' — 
been thrown out upon tlic subject, I cannot conclude this letter without 
hut scarcely affording materials for a my humble, though serious and sin- 
regular* proposition. The demand, cefc supplication, that her Majesty 
however, being again urged, with siir- will take these propositions into her 
prise at any hesitation *in acceding to most calm consideration, and not act 
it. Lord Hutchinson, after a fewhours, . with any hurry or precipitation ori so 
produced the following letter to Mr important a subject, I hope that my 
Brougham : — advice will not be misinterpreted, I 

can have no possible interest which 
** Sin, — In obedience to the cow- would induce me to give fallacious 
Queen, 1 have to inform counsel to tiie Queen. But, let the 
you, that I am not in possession 'of event be what it may, I shall console 
any proposition or propositions, de- myself with tlie reflection that 1 have 
tailed in a specific *forrii of word^ performed a painful duty imposed 
which I could lay before her Majes- upon me to the best of my judgment 
ty ; but 1 c*^n detail to you, for her and conscience, and in a case in the 
• inforpiation, the substance of mah^ decisioi^ of which the King, the 
CQnversations h^d with Lord Liver- Queen, the Government, and the 
pool. His Majesty's' ministers pro- people of England, are materially in- 
pose, that 50,000/. per annum should tcrested. Having done so, I fear 
be settled on the Queen fo|; life, sub- neither obloquy nor misrepresenta- 
ject to such conditions as the King tioii. 1 certainly should not have 
may impose. I have also rcaa^n to wished to have brought matters to so 
know, that the conditions likely to precipitah* a conclusion ; but it is her 
be imposed by his Majesty are, that Majesty's decision, and not mine. I 
the Queen is *001 fo assume the style am conscious that I have performed 
and title of Queen of England, or my duty towards her with every pos- 
any title attached to the royal family sible degree of feeling and delicacy, 
of Eqgland. A condition is also to I *have been obliged to make use of 
be attached to this grant, that She is your btother^s hand, as I write with 
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pain and difficulty, and the Queen has 
refused to give any, even the shortest 
delay. 

“ I have the honour^to be, sir, with 
great regard, your most obedient 
humble servant, i 

Hutchinson.** 

# 

It is impossible to j-ead these pro- 
positions without feeling how little 
likely they were to meet the accept- 
ance of one, who was pushing on in 
such a determined and intrepid ca- 
reer. It is* certain that they could 
never be accepted without a fuTSigc- 
quicscenccf in the criminal charges 
which the* accompanying threat im- 
plied- The makers of the offer have 
been bitterly reproached with lavish- 
ing so much, or any of the public mo- 
ney, on one whom they believed, and 
expected to confess herself, thus tn- 
wtirely* guilty and degraded. Admit- 
ting all, however, we should not re- 
gard 50,000/. a-year too much, as 
hush-money ofa subject, which it was 
so important to witlihold from the 
public eye. There is certainly some- 
thing odd in the giving of so much 
money with such an entire denial of 
every tiling else. If tJie Queen was 
sunk so low as to make such conces- 
sions, might not a better bargain have 
been made, even as to money? In fact, 
however, her views and feeliqgs were 
wrought up to a very different pitch. 
The letter being read to her by Mr 
Brougham, was received with the 
strongest expressions of indignation, 
and authority given to reject, in an 
unqualified manner, the proposition. 
Mr Brougliam, according [o report, 
suggested the making a counter pro- 
posirion, and thus opening a negocia- 
liorf ; but the Queen, instead of com- 
plying, left the room unobserved, and 
asking Alderman Wood to order her 
carriage instantly, was seen, in a few 
ntinutes, driving on the road to Ca- 
lais. Mr Brougham was only apprised 


of this step by descrying her from the 
windows, and he and Lord Hutchin- 
son found themselves suddenly left 
together to lonfer on their abortive 
attempt. 

Leaving 54 Omcr’s at five in the 
eveningtof the 4<th, the Queen arrived 
at Calais before nine, and apprehen- 
sive of any attempt to detain her, 
went immediately dn board tlie Eng- 
lish packet which lay in the harbour. 
Lord Hutchinson, meantime, struck 
with dismay at this precipitate de- 
parture, drew up the following let- 
ter, ‘which seemed to intimate, that 
the conditions first named were by no 
mc^s irrevocable. 

St Omer's, 5 o'clock, June 4, 1820. 

My Dear Sir, — I should wish 
that you would enter into a more de- 
tailed explanation ; but, to shew you 
my anxious and sincere wish for an 
accommodation, 1 am willing to send 
a courier to England to ask for fur- 
ther instructions, provided her Majes- 
ty will communicate to you whether 
any part of the proposition which I 
have made would bo ae efi y|ahle to 
her ; and if there is anything wliich 
she may wish to offer to the English 
government, oniier part, I am willing 
S 3 make myself the medium through 
which It may pass. I liave the honour 
y^be, &c. ‘ Hut\:iiinson.'* 

Henry Brougham, Esq. 

• 

The Queen received this letter in 
the packet, but declared that there 
was nothing in it to change her pur- 
pose. Inspired,* probably, with some 
presehtiment of the reception which 
awaited her on the British shore, she 
shewed {he utmost impatience of any 
thing which could delay her landing. 
The packet was detained for several 
hours in the harbour , an(\, after Ica- 
vingjt, the wind was for some time 
contrary ; but a favourable breeze, 
springyig up, brought the vessel, 
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about one In the forenoon of the fol- though represented before as quite 
lf)wing (lay/olf the harbour of Dover, intolerable^ seemed now unfelt. The 
rhe tide prevented it from entering courtiers of popular favour laid down 
innncdiately; but her Majesty, brook- their standing topics of radical re- 
iiig no delay, went into aj> open boat, form, universal suffrage, and the 
amid a considerable swf^il, and quick- downfall of die borough-mongers; 

Jy set foot on the British shore. and directed all their efforts to pro- 

of ?11 the agitations hy which this claim ^and redress the wrongs of an 
great nation has been shaken, notic, injured Queen., Amid the boundless 
perhaps, so suddbn, so deep, and tide ofpopularentliusiasm, the higlier 
universal, was ever caused by any ranks remained fixed in a sort of timid 
single event. Those public events, and hesitating gaze In the course 
which involve tics and connexions of of travelling and communication, they 
a domestic nature, excite interest in had been strongly acted \ipon by tlie 
• numerous classes, who turn with dls- ui/*/vourable reports cm rent on the 
gust from tlie ordinary topicp of po- continent ; and all ladies, -in particu- 
litical discussion. Tliis cause '‘con- lar, could not avoid secuig in the 
tairied elements, whieli biougfit it overt acts of their newly -arrived So- 
powerfully Jiomc almost to cVery vertigo, much from which tlieir in- 
bosora. — With the great numerical stinctive feelings of decorum revolt- 
mass of the nation, one sentiment ed. This class, how'ever, if they did 
only prevailed, 'fho whole, to the net share in the general spirit, mcrc- 
class of second-rate shH)pkeepcr& up- ly stood aloof, and gave no interriq)- - 
wards inclusive, embraced the. cause tion to it ; so that the Queen, on la^al- 
of the Queen with the most enthiisi- ing, appeared to be hailed with one 
astic zeal. All the generous, and all unanimous and enthusiastic gieeting 
the turbulent feelings of the British from the wdiolc kingdom united, 
people, conspiicd to turn their feel- The Queen reeeiied at Dover the 
ings in tin s direction. ( )ii one side, first eai nest of the flattci ing recept ion 
syinpatliy with an illustrious female, which awaited her. As rumour had 
snp])osed injured, unprotected, re- aheady anno/anced her coming, the 
turning toliei rightlpl kingdom amid shoi es and suirounding heights were 
the most formidable dangers whic*Ii lined with spectatois, whose feelings 
stood there arrayed against her ; and were announced by loud and applaud- 
wdioni pubbe enthusiasm not only ing accliunatious. Ihc ciowd was 
quilted of all guilt, but invested witii such sli to make it impossible for her 
every quality wTiich romance bestows Majesty to proceed on foot ; and on 
on Its heroines. On the otlier hand, getting into a carnage, the Jiorscs 
w'as the opportunit}^ afforded of at- were taken out, and it was diawn to 
tacking, with impunity, ivi the most the inn by the populace. The coin- 
sensible point and t fleet, the highest mandant, after some hesitation, fired 
constituted authorities, and e^eii of a royal salute, and statioiAnl a guard 
])ersonally insulting the most illu^- of honour at the door of the hotel, 
trious individual ill the nation. On Although her Majesty dc parted for 
both sides scope was afforded for the Caiitcrbuiy hefoie six o’clock,'* she 
propensities which have alway^s been had already been waited upon, and 
strongest^ among this great people ; an address jircseiited, by a deputation 
and w^e cannot, tlicrefore, woqder at (ft the piiiicipal inhahitants. 7 he road 
^ the universal Jermeiit excited. All to Canterhuiy was Idled with nuine- 
the sufferings of the nation itself, rtfusspcctatuis; and on reaching that 
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ancient city, the light of a hundred 
torches shewed nearly the whole in- 
habitants assembled to hail her en- 
trance ; while, at the hotel, the mayor 
and corporation were •ready to pre- 
sent an address of congratulation. 

On the morning oft the 6‘th, the 
Queen set out for London, with the 
tinnounced intention or entering the 
capital on that day. •All on the road 
thither was in motion. The popula- 
tion of the country, for many miles 
round, was drawn up on each side ; 
while Chatham, Rochester, Dartford, 
and the other towns througlmvhich 
she passed, were crowded witlftap- 
plauding multitudes. It was in pass- 
ing over Rlackheath tliat the {copula- 
tion of the metropolis began to be 
felt, and to mingle itself with tliat of 
the neighbourhood, which retained 
strongly the recollection of her Ma- 
jesty's tormcr residence there. The 
'weClators now joined the procession, 
^d receiving constantly new acces- 
sions from London, swelled by de- 
grees to a countless multitude. An 
the crowd increased, and the weather 
became line, the Queen caused the 
carnage to be thrown open, and ex- 
hibited liersclf to the admiring gaze 
of Ifer subjects. As thb cavalcade di- 
recteditsclfapoiiWestminsterBridge, 
the vast crowds, which were befoie 
wandeiing m uncertainty of its desti- 
nation, soon collected in tJic broad 
avenues of Whitehall and thaimg- 
cross. Tiie Queen, seated between 
Lady 1 1 arm 1 1 ton and Alderman Wood, 
was her(? exhibited m full view to the 
assembled rnetiopolis. A dillerent 
loute w^s said to be intended, but 
the vanguard taking that c^f Pall-mall, 
the rest followed, nothing loth” 
perhaps; and thus passing by Carlton- 
house, exhibited to the King lus un- 
welcome spouse proceeding in this 
parade of popular triumph. 'j’he 
^maich closed at South Audicy Stieet, 


where Alderman Wood had quitted 
Kis house to be occupied by her Ma- 
jesty. Evonlafter her efitrance, tlie 
crowd contirlLing to fill the street in 
a vast unbrowrn body, she was graci- 
ously pleasj-'d to come forth and re- 
ceive their immage, wliich was ex- 
pressed Jhy loud and multiplied pliiu- 
dijs. , 

Amkl this boundless tide of popular 
enthusiasm, ministers, in the interior 
6f the cabinet, were earnestly deli- 
berating on the painful course which 
they had now to take. They had 
determined, and probably pledged 
'themselves, if ever the Queen should 
set fo#)t on English ground, to open 
imi^ediatcly that hoard of collected 
proof, which, when exhibited, was 
expected to place her completely at 
their mercy. The enthusiastic part 
taken by the nation on the opposite 
side, though It shewed distinctly the 
abyss of odiimi in which they were to 
plunge, made no change m their fix- 
ed purpose. The two days, m which 
the Queen was making her triumj)hal 
join ney from Dover to London, were 
spent by the cabinet in long and fre- 
quent conclave. 'J'lic res qlt appeared 
in a message trarKsmitteoT to both 
Houses on the Tuesday, even before 
the Queen had,reacli('d London. It 
*was contained in the following terms : 

^ Gfouue R. * 

The King thinks it necess«iry, in 
•consequence of the arrival of^the 
Queen, to communicate to the House 
of Lords []or Commons] certain pa- 
pers respecting the conduct ol her 
Majesty smce’her depaiture from this 
kingdom^ which he^ recommends to 
' the immediate and serious attention 
of this ^lousc, . 

The King has ’felt the most 
anxious desire to avci t the necessity 
of disclosures and discussions, which 
niittt be as painful to his people as 
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they can be to himself ; but the step 
now taken by the Quee i leaves him 
no alternative. ^ 

The King has thejfullest confi- 
dence that, in consequence of this 
communication^ the Hou^t will adopt 
the course of proceeding whh;h the 
justice of the case and the honour and 
dignity of his Majesty’s crown may 
require. 

George R.‘* 

A greeu bag, containing the papers 
referred to, was laid on the tables 
of both Houses. In the House of 
* Lords, no observation was made ; 
and it was merely ordered, cn the 
motion of Lord Liverpool, that the 
message should be taken into consi- 
deration on the following day. In 
the Commons, the aflair dul not pass 
so silently. The popular leaders 
inveighed in the strongest manner 

against the conduct of» ministers 

Mr Rennet could not credit tlmt it 
was possible for an English minister, 
without the consent or appiobation 
of Parliament, to make a pro|)osal of 
the following nature to an English 
Queen Divest yourself of your 
title,” to which, by the bye, she had 
as good a right as the King had to 
his, “ and I will give^you a biibe of 
50,000/, a-year,” — not taken from the* 
pocket of the crown, but taken 1 rom 
the pocket of -a distressed and iiiipov^ 
verished people, to be given to a 
person, w’ho, according to his account,* 
was not only unworthy to sit upon the 
throne, but even to set foot upon the 
soil of England,— Sir R. WtJson did 
not now allude to the. indignities 
which the Queen had received from 
our ministers at foreign courts, or " 
from those foreign courts themselves, 
at the instjgatron of those ministers, 
nor to the paltry indignity of striking 
her name out of the liturgy of the 
church ; but lie did allude to the tr tat- 


ment which she had received in her 
journey to this country, and to the 
obstacles which had been raised up 
to retard it. It was a disgraceful fact, 
that the Queen of England, in cross- 
ing from the continent, should have 
had no other vessel on which to erect 
the royal standard than a common 
passage boat.' It was a disgraceful 
fact, that she should lurvc no place to 
'which she could fly to as an asylum ; 
that she should have no other roof to 
shelter her head, than that of an in- 
dividual who was an honest man. — 
Mr (^vi<:evey observed : The arrival of 
hen^irescnt Majesty appeared to have 
created indescribable alarm amongst 
gentleihen on the other side of the 
House ; for, strange as it might ap- 
pear, fifteen ministers failed last night 
to attend in their places, being too 
busily employed in arming againstonc 
podr, weak, defenceless w-oman. And 
who was that woman ? The daughter ' 
of the Duke of Brunswick, the nie/e 
of the late King, the wife of the pre- 
sent King, the mother of the Princess 
Charlotte. — Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton dwelt particularly on- the erasure 
of the Queen’s name from the liturgy, 
uy which aprc judice had been created, 
and she had b^en treated as guilty, 
while nothing had been yet proved 
against her. l\irticular expectation 
was entertained from Mr Brougham 
and Mr Denman, the (Queen’s legal 
advisers, who were both in the House ; 
but they spoke as yet with extreme 
reserve. Mr Denman only thought 
that, in common justice, he was en- 
titled to ask that the illustrious per- 
sonage, whose arrival in hci ^adopted 
country had been greeted with an 
accusation, founded not upon wit- 
nesses but upon papers, and whiph 
was to be referred, not to tlie common 
tribunals of the country, l)ut to a se- 
crej committee of the llonse, should 
have thoeailicst possible notice, aiul^ 
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the most distinct account of the pro- 
ceedings intended to be instituted 
against her. 

Mr Brougham insisted, that his 
Majesty's government would not only 
have to perform the task, and to suc- 
ceed in the task, of nlaking out a 
strong case against thejQuecn; but 
they would have another task to- Exe- 
cute, foremost in situsftion and para-, 
mount m importance, as regarded 
their own justification — they would 
have to shew, satisfactorily to shew, 
to convince the House and the coun- 
try, that it had become implJln^le 
longer to postpone or to suppress ifne 
discussion. Which way soever might 
be the* merits of the case was, m his 
view; a. matter of minor importance, 
because, whatever might be the 
Queen's case, the case of ministers^ 
must be, that the landing of the (iucen 
in Fmgland, that simple act, made all 
rrtHtheY forbearance absolutely irapos- 
siblt. Mr Brougham declared the 
statements published respecting what 
had past at St Omer's to be in a great 
degree garbled ; at the same time he 
. admitted their truth in the main, by 
declaring his astonishment by what 
channel thoy had reached the public, 
and protesting his own \nnocence of 
any concern in their communication. 

On the following day, the subject 
was brought fully into discussion, by 
the motion made by ministers ip both 
Houses, to refer the papers submit- 
ted to them to a secret committee, 
which should be directed to iiupiire 
what proc«?iediiigs, or whether any, it 
would be proper to hold upon them. 
He declincid saying much at present, 
and wished rather to hold liimself in 
readiness to answer any objections 
that^might be raised. — The Marquis 
of Laiisdowne was the first member 
in opposition who spoke on this deli- 
cate subject, lie complained that 
•mpiistcrs should not liavc given any 
information as to the grounds on 


which they had adopted the present 
course of prAceeding. In the ab- 
sence of this information, he would 
state such ob^rvations as had oc- 
curred to hiiji. It was well known 
that a similar message had been sent 
to the other House, of which, for 
aught thtir lordships knew, an im- 
peachment might be the conseqftence. 
They Would then be called upon 
to^ act as judges ; and he besought 
them to consider, whether the course 
now recommended did not involve 
something inconsikent with the ex- 
ejrgsg of such a function. Was the 
course proposed by the noble earl at- 
tended ‘with any advantage capable 
of inducing their lordships to encoun- 
ter this risk ? Certainly, if the refer- 
ence of the papers to a secret com- 
mittee would really have the effect of 
secrecy with respect to the public— 
if that reference might be the means 
of preventing Ihe public of England 
from Becoming parties to transa^tion8 
which it must be the wish of their 
lordships, and every honest man, ra- 
ther to conceal in oblivion— he would 
approve the coarse proposed by the 
noble lord. But did any man actual- 
ly believe that the reference to a se- 
cret committee would have such an 
e^ect ? Was the illustrious person 
who w'^as made the subject of inquiry, 
to receive no notice of the evidence 
l'*id before the committee, and to have 
no opportunity of rebutting it ? Why, 
tiren, were not their lordships in the 
first instance informed of the view 
which his ^lajesty's government had 
taken of the case ? Were there not in 
that lipuse noble lords who had been 
ijie advisers of the crown in this af- 
fair? What additional information 
to that which these* noble lords pos- 
sessed, was it possible to convey 
through the medium of the commit- 
tee His Majesty's Ministers had 
had efery opportunity of forming an 
opinion, and must know all the cir- " 
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cumstaiices of the case infinitely more 
correctly than they cotfild be known 
by the committee. Al l secrecy was 
in its nature an evilj but occasions 
might occur in which ^t was neces- 
sary. In no instance, however, did 
the usual practice in the appointment 
of secret committees apply th the pre- 
sent Case. Secret committees had 
been appointed jn cases of plots and 
conspiracies, tiie proof of which de- 
pended on the evidence of persons 
whose hiimes could not be revealed — 
in cases when the* investigation rela- 
ted to individuals, whom it wi^g ijrij- 
portant to keep iinapprizcd of the 
existence of any j)rocecdnigs*ayainst 
them —or in cases in whicli tlie'inte- 
rests of foioign states were concern- 
ed. But wcie any of these instances 
applicable on the present occasion ? 
W as it necessary to conceal the names, 
charaetcis, and situations of the wit- 
nesses in a case on which their loul- 
ship, straight be ultimately calltul up- 
on to give judgment ? Whatever ])ro- 
piiety theiciniglit be in concealment, 
It could not be admitted ni cases, tlic 
result of whicli might be penal. Af- 
ter the report of the committee, the 
House would not be placed in a bet- 
ter situation to judge than they w ould 
be on the st.i temerity of the noble lo|*d 
opjiosue ; for liie committee, it aji- 
peared, were to Jiave no opportunity 
ot heal ing*aiiy other evidence tl^i 
that wliuh Ins IMajesty’s ministers 
cliose to lay before ihein, and could 
m;t call for the deienee of the party 
accused. 

The i]arl of Liverpool observed, 
that having rec*)mmeiKled the^ refer- 
ence to a committee, as the fittest 
comse of proceeding, he could, with 
no propriety, anticipate the decision 
ol that coiiimittee. lie could assure 
tlie House, however, on the highest 
authouty, that there was no chance 
ol tlie afl.iir coming from lhc*Lowcr 
House in the form of an iin])cach- 


ment. In all cases of High Treason, 
the female could be brought in only 
as an .accessory. In case of adultery 
committed with a foreigner, that fo- 
reigner not being amenable to our 
laws could not be guilty of high trea- 
son. Where!' there was no principal, 
therefore, tl^ere could be no acces- 
sory.' In all cases of bills of pains 
..and penalties ''since the Revolution, 
he believed secret committees had 
been appointed. On these grounds 
he thought the course he had recom- 
mended was most decorous and re- 
sjwAIjI to the Queen, and most suit- 
en to the case. What it was propo‘‘ed 
to inquire w as, whether any proceed- 
ing was proper, and, if aiiy, of wdiat 
nature .nul to what extent; and he 
would ask, was not this more deco- 
•rous to the individual, than for a mi- 
nister to come down at once with a 
proposition ? 

Loi (I Holland observed, that thoi^^r 
it had been given as the opinion of* 
many law*} ers, thattlie Houscof Com- 
mons could not institute an impeach- 
ment upon the picsciit case; yet tlie 
papers liad been refciied to that . 
House w hich formed the Grmd In- 
quest of the nation, and v\as at per- 
lect liberty fo form its own o|)inioii 
on the subject. He knew of no in- 
st.iiice in which penal ])rocccdings 
had been founded on facts contained 
in a incsvige to both Houses. If a 
bill of divorce, or of pains and pe- 
nalties, was wanted, the aj) plication 
should Jnve come to tire House of 
Lords only; if judicial proceedings 
were contemplated, these could be in- 
stituted by the Common^ alone. By 
anpointitig a committee to inquire 
and to decide, before they knew what 
would be refciied to them for ^ their 
judgment in their judicial capacity, 
they placed themselves in a situation 
either of being a tainted tribunal, or 
of rcfrising justice altogether. This 
vyas an objection to the motion now 
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recommended, which he could ur^e 
oil constitutional prroHiids ; but the 
influence of this objection was great- 
ly strengthened on his mind by a re- 
collection of the modc*in which se- 
cret committees had lately been ap- 
pointed, the manner ill which they 
had conducted themsebfes, the^ea- 
siires they recommended, and the un- 
fo. tunate associations connected withr 
them. He would not examine the 
lawvs which had been enacted on the 
suggestion of such committees, but 
lie could nbt forget acts 

had been of such a nature that n^ 5 ^cn 
bag and a *^‘01 et committee were con- 
sidered by, the public as the ])relude 
to the m('<«-t monstrous displays ol‘ in- 
justice, hardines'?, and tyranny. It 
could not be denied that there exist- 
ed groat sensitiveness and irritability 
in the yiublic mind on the question 
. noAv.bcfoie the House, and it would 
bto unfoi tunate if these feelings should 
be increased by seeing a mode of pro-* 
cecdmg adopted, so odious and ob- 
noxious, as that by a secret commit- 
tee. He therefore conjured then lord- 
ships, as tliey valued their own cha- 
racter and estimation with the coun- 
try, pot to adopt such ^ mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

The Lord Chancellor, after stating 
that he never had so painful a duty 
to discharge as now, defended the ap- 
pointment of a committee of inquiry, 
wliicli appeared to him tlic step best 
calculated to prevent injustice. The 
objection of Ins noble iiieiid (Lord 
Holland) to the appointment of a 
committee, did not appear to him well 
founded. • There might be judicial 
jiroceedings at the instaifce of the 
Commons, after tlie committee had 
reyioited on the papers before tlie 
House, as the secret committee could, 
ill that case, be regarded only in the 
iigljtnf a grand jurv, deciding tliat 
waiter of accusation existed. The 
coiriimttce, on examining the papers 


w'ould deelara cither that there were 
grounds of aciVsation, or^ot. If the 
former, the Hluse would know how 
to deal witli itl; and if the latter, no 
injustice could be done. What, there- 
fore, cojild accrue from the ajipoint- 
ment of the committee > Good God ! 
could th'eir lord sin ps be said to be 
deeding against individuals, libcause 
they stood forward .to yirotect them 
fsom the result of disclosures, where 
there had not been found g\joiinds of 
trial ? He entirely agreed with Lord 
Liverpool as to the legal ehaiacter of 
tlie supposed crime, which, from be- 
ing committed abroad, could not be 
amcvafile to the ordinary course of 
justice. In a case like the present. 
Parliament must interfere, or there 
would be no interference whatever. 

The E.irl of Donouglmiore, who 
had usually opposed the measures of 
ministry, gave them his entire sup- 
port ^in the present question. The 
noble lords who had argued the ques- 
tion upon his side of the house, ap- 
pcarccl to have forgotten the nature 
of the proceeding, the merits of which 
they were discussing. Those noble 
lords seemed to regard the proceed- 
ing as one which was to eliminate, 
and even finally condemn, the illus- 
trious jierson to Whose conduct it was 
applied : but was it not most clear 
that the proceeding arno^mted simply 
\X) this — to an inquiry on the part of 
that House, conducted by a secret 
committee, conducted in the manner 
most decorous,* most delicate, and 
most respectful, both towards tlie 
paities concerned, and towaids the 
public, and Conducted in the manner 
•most peculiarly calculated to allay 
that iriitation of which hueli frequent 
mcntion*had been 'made ? 

Lords Lansdownc and Holland se- 
verally explained, after which the re- 
ference to a committee was carried 
witliTmt a division. 

The same day was niaiked in the* 
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House of Commons l^y a more ani-i 
mated and interestin^^debate. It was 
opened by a communication from the 
Queen herself, which jvrs read by Mr 
Brougham, and was conceived ‘in the 
following terms : 

The Queen thinks it necessary 
to inform the House of Conurtons, 
that she has been induced to return to 
England in consequence of the mea- 
sures pi^'sued against her honour and 
her peace for some time by secret 
agents abroad, and lately sanctioned 
by the conduct of the Government at 
home. In adopting this course, her 
Majesty has had no other purpose 
whatsoever but the defence of her 
character, and the maintenance of 
those just rights which have devolved 
upon her by the death of tliat revered 
Monarch, in whose high honour and 
unshaken affection slye had always 
found her surest support. 

Upon her arrival, the Queen is 
surprised to ffnd that a message has 
been sent down to Parliament, requi- 
ring its attention to written docu- 
ments; and she learns with still greater 
astonishment, that there is an inten- 
tion of proposing that these should be 
referred to a select committee. It ib 
this day fourteen yrtirs since the firt,t 
charges were brought forward against 
lier Majesty^ 'fhen, and upon every 
occasion dming tliat long period, shre 
h§s shewn the utmost readiness to 
meet her accusers, and to court tlie 
fullest inquiry into her conduct. She 
now also desires an open^ investiga- 
tion, in which she may see both the 
charges and the witnesses agaiisst her 
—a privilege not denied to the mean« 
est subject of the realm. In the face 
of the Sovereign, the Parliartient, and 
the country, she solemnly protests 
against the formation of a select tri- 
bunal to examine documents, private- 
ly prepared by her adversaries^ as a 
• proceeding unknown to the law of the 
iaiid, aod a flagrant vioJatioii of all the 


principles of Justice. She relies with 
full confidence upon the integrity of 
the House of Commons for defeating 
the only attempt she has any reason 
to fear. 

The Queen cannot forbear to 
add, that elen before any proceed- 
ings were refcolved upon, she had been 
treated in a manner too well calcula- 
•ted to prejudge her case. The omis- 
sion of her name in the liturgy ; the 
withholding the means of conveyance 
usually afforded to all the branches of 
the RnycsT'Family ; the rfefusal even of 
at^^nswer to her application for a 
place of residence in the royal man- 
sions \ and the studied slight, both of 
English ministers abroad, and of the 
agents of all foreign powers over 
whom the English Government had 
any influence — must be viewed as 
measures designed to prejudice the 
world against her, and could only 
have been justified by trial and con- 
viction.'' 

The message being read, Lord Cas- 
tlcreagh entered into an elaborate <?.r- 
posc of all the Allows and principles 
upon which Government had acted in 
this critical proceeding. The House 
Avould icadily perceive the great pain 
of that duty which devolved on him in 
introducing to their notice one of the 
most delicate, anxious, and momen- 
tous public questions that ever was 
agitated. Generally speaking, Par- 
liament, in replying to a royal mes- 
sage, had a direct and simoie course 
to follow ; but he was sure that enough 
of temper had been disclosed within 
these walls — and he might appeal to 
the dcclaVation of the learned gentle- 
man himself, ( Mr Brougham ) whether 
thefe had not been enough of estag- 
geration and partial representation 
without doois — to call on him so far 
tb travel beyond the real neceGshy.nf 
the case, as to offer such explanations 
as 'would make the circumstances of 
which the House were to judge gc- 
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nerally understood. His Majesty^s 
ministers came down to the House 
neither as persecutors nor prosecu- 
tors — no part of their conduct, he 
was sure, warranted sufch a charge* 
His Majesty threw himself on the 
great council of the la|d, in a case 
which nearly interested Jhe nation as 
\^ell as himself— called on thcth to 
look to the ca#e, and*to tender him. 
such advice as they would think best 
suited to the situation m which the 
country now stood. Thqre appeared 
to him no doubt as to Tk^^^j^oper 
course to be pursued ; and heT>:pld 
assure the ^ouse, that no vote wliich 
any one might give, would fetter his 
decision as to ulteiior proceedings, 
or as to whether there should 
be any proceedings at all. But at the 
same tune, he should mislead the 
House — and on that point he depre- 
cated the idea of the learned gentle- 
man “(Mr Brougham) deceiving him- 
self — if he disguised that in these 
communications there was matter that 
gi avely and deeply implicated the il- 
lijstrious personage to whose conduct 
the documents referred. He was 
astonished that the Queen’s advisers 
should have impressed Jicr with the 
belief*that any guilt could attach to 
her, or even to the lowest individual 
in the land, without a public hearing 
of the whole merits of the case, with- 
out a full examination of evidence, 
such as was in all cases admitted in a 
court of justice, and without a full 
power of dross-examining that evi- 
dence, so is to afford every opportu- 
nity of proving or disproving the 
charge imputed. 

The first question before tltfe House, 
related to the course of proceeding 
best .calculated for securing justice 
to all parties concerned. He pro- 
posed a committee, appointed not 
by ^l lot, but by nomination. He 
wmiid wish an impartial commit- 
tee, yet he would not propose Mr 


Brougliam and Mr Denman, the 
Queeif s confii^ntial advisers, as mem- 
bers of it. Hd conceived, that by So 
doing, he would place these gentle- 
men tin a \ery awkward and un- 
pleasant situation. Lord Castlereagh 
could not help remarking on the op- 
posite lihe w'hich prevailed among 
some members on the opposite side* 
Mr Tifirney had, on a former occa- 
sipn, urged, that no step should be 
taken w'lth regard to the Q^een, till 
thfe charges against her had been ful- 
ly investigated, and till either her 
g^uiltjor her innocence were fully esta- 
blished. Mr Brougham, on the con- 
trary; denounced ministers as having 
precipitated such an investigation; 
and declared, that they could not be 
justified in the eyes of the country, 
till they had shewn themselves to 
have made every possible sacrifice in 
order to avert it. He conceived— 
the honourabfe and learned gentle- 
man would bear him out in the as- 
sertion — that, after the transactions 
which had occurred within the last 
forty-eight hours, little could be ex- 
pected from any further negociation 
with the illustrious personage. He 
himself could bear testimony, and had 
in fact borne testimony, how little her 
Majesty was under the advice of those 
who should be considered as her le- 
gal advisers. The publication of the 
jKipers, which the honourable and 
learned gentleman complained of, qs 
having been sent before the public 
partly untrue, and garbled, incorrect, 
and imperfect, was a proof that her 
Majesty had not been swayed by the 
advicQ of those who were her consti- 
Uitional advisers, but had taken other, 
and he would add, criminal advice, 
and appealed to the lowest order of 
the people. {Hcar^ hear, frofti the mu 
nistericu benches , ) He would ask for 
what purpose had those communica- 
tions neen made, and what was the 
use made of them ? He regretted 
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that, on Buch an occasion, her Ma- 
jesty had not resorted to the advice 
of tliosc who were her [tofessional ad- 
visers, and that she should liave suf- 
fered by a base and perpicious inter- 
ference. It was a full month ago 
since ministers had communicated to 
Mr Rrougham the principlc'on which 
they ihtended to act. He had no*lie- 
sitation in stating, that if h*er Ma- 
jesty had allowed that practical s-?- 
)aratiot\f to continue whigli had so 
ong subsisted, and had remained 
abroad, so far from bringing on any 
measure of this kind, Ins Majcstxyis 
ministers would have felt it their duty 
to avert this painful examination. He 
deprecated the assertion, that it was 
a flagrant breach of duty to have held 
out what WHS termed a bribe to her 
Majesty — that it was a forgetfulness 
of constitutional duty to have olicred 
any sum of money, witjiout previous- 
ly consulting the House, who wjDre ul- 
timately to vote it. In contracting 
with a foreign power for a subsid}^, 
no previous mention was made to 
Parliament of the sum so to be given. 
No doubt the treaty would be after- 
wards to be submitted to Parliament, 
and such would be the iindei standing 
with all the contracting parties ; but 
still it was the practice to arrange the 
amount of the sum, without any pie- 
vious applifc'ation to Parliament. It 
was.said that the offer had been made 
t4> her Majesty on condition of her re- 
signing her titles and rank as Queen. 
No such proposition could be made ; 
nor could it be said that j^rocecdings 
should be commenced as against her 
Majesty, in consequence of I#er not 
resigning lierhonouis and titles as 
Queen. Her Majesty could not re- 
sign those titles*; they bdonged to 
her, and they could not he removed, 
unless the legislature concurred in an 
ilct for that purpose. Therefore such 
a proposition could not be made to, 
or effectively complied with by her 


Majesty. What was understood was, 
that by her Majesty remaining abroad, 
the whole of those conflicts would be 
avoided which must arise from her re- 
sidence in th'is country ; for it could 
not be denied, that, if her Majesty re- 
mained here, ^ with the rights and pri- 
vileges of liefr rank as Queen, it would 
occasion daily conflicts in a particular 
•quarter, which there w’ould be no lack 
of disposition to turn to another pur- 
pose. The understanding with respect 
to her Mai^sty’s title as Queen was, 
that fining Iicr residftnee abroad) 
shefiliould travel under such a title as 
might prevent the recurronce of those 
circumstances which must be painful 
to lu r Majesty, and which arose from 
conflicts with public officers abroad 
while travelling under her title as 
Queen. But this was never meant to 
bu understood as requiring her Ma- 
jesty to surrender any legal riglit.or 
title which she possessed , and the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman pos- 
sessed a document which would put 
this matter beyond all doubt, and 
shew that no such thing was ever in 
contemplation as to take away any of 
her Majesty's legal rights or titles. 

As to thcireports of his Majesty s 
ministers acting as men and as minis- 
ters in opposition to her Majesty, and 
wishing to deprive her of those rights 
and privileges which she ought to 
enjoys he would say, that there wms 
no foundation for the charge. There 
existed no such disposition amongst 
his Majesty’s ministers, feut in look- 
ing at the privileges of her Majesty, 
the House should distinguish between 
those which she held matters of 
right, and those which she enjoyed as 
matters of grace and favour on the 
paft of his Majesty. If not debarred 
from those which belonged to her as 
matters of right, she ought not to 
Ijomjilain that she did not enjoy those 
whicli are only given as matters (5f fa- 
vt)ur. As an instance of a privilege 
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of tlie latter description^ he would 
mention leception at court ; — of this 
the King himself must be the best 
and sole judge, for no one would as- 
seii that he had not a light to regu- 
late hks own court and his own lami- 
ly ; and no one could jusjly complain 
of his doing so. VYhenlthis subject 
iv^as belbie the House on a formel* oc- 
casion, It was lft*ld thiil the King was* 
tlie regulator of Ins own court, and 
the Queen of her drawing-room ; and 
that the King had the undoubted light 
to arrange his court anaa^\v^nly as 
he pleased. He apprehendcd^*that 
any honours paid to the Royal Fairii- 
]y were denyed from the fa\ our pi tlie 
Crow n* ; and any want of lespcct to 
llie Crown miglit he a ground tor 
deprning any member ol that family 
ot those privileges. He apprehended 
that the toiunation was also a privi- 
legiJ which must be considered as dc- 
i ivetTfi om tlie grace and favour of the 
(hown ; but lie would admit, that m 
this the Crown should not act irra- 
tionally, but upon intelligible prin^i- 
pjes. Ill the same manner must be 
viewed the reception by authorities at 
home or abroad ; tliey all proceeded 
from the grace and favQur of tlic So- 
vereign. Was it meant to be said, that 
thcCrowui, for exercising its undoubt- 
ed prerogative in withholding these 
distinctions, was to be accused of in- 
justice towards that individual, whom 
Its deteimination affected^ He should 
be prepaied, at another time, to con- 
tend, that if w^as entirely in the discre- 
tion of thetrown, whether the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family should be 
prayed for«in the liturgy, by name, or 
generally as the Royal Fanftly ; but, 
above all, he should contend that it 
was for the Crown to grant or with- 
hold such a favour. As to the treat- 
ment of the Queen by the foreign mi- 
nisters, of the Crown, this point had 
Been ^ttled since 1817, whenihstruc- 
tions had been issued in consequei>ce 


of applicationpiade by the minister at 
Stutgai d. ThAc instiuctimis distinct- 
ly said, that tliW were not in their of- 
ficial character^o give to her Majesty 
any {fublic ov ofiiual leception-;' that 
they we^e not themselves to be the 
instrument of intioihicing her Ma- 
jesty at Foreign couits; and that if 
any»forcign court should thmlf fit to 
give a public leception to her, they 
w^jre not to assist on the occasion as 
the ministers of this coLUlt^^^^^ Rut 
it would be found that it was laid 
down in those instructions, (piite as 
lv#adly, that they w ere equally en- 
joined to obtain for, and give to her 
JMaji^ty, every possible laeility and 
comfort in the prosecution oi’ her tra- 
vclslhrougli tlie Kingdomswherc they 
might be stationed ; and that she was 
not to receive any interrujition. He 
hoped the House, at least, were satis- 
fied with the explanations which he 
had given ; but he had no hesitation 
. ill sa}.ing, that the miseries wliicli had 
attended her Majesty's travels arose 
from the situation of her Ma jesty her- 
self. He had already explained, that 
her Majesty, since the accession of 
his Majesty, had travelled under no 
other cliaractcr than that of (iueen of 
England ; and the fact was, that her 
Majesty was in the habit of pressing 
the question of her public situation 
upon the public authorities of coun- 
tries ; and, first, upon our own mini- 
sters, because they were the channels 
of the highest respectability for in- 
troduction to foreign courts. As to 
guards of Jionoiir, wdneh w^re mat- 
ters of favour, and by no means mat- 
ters right; they were not usually 
granted to those travelling under an 
incognito ; and from this, and other 
circumstances, it was to be inferred, 
that her Majesty's own acts were the 
only reason why evciy facility, of 
every kind, w as not experienced by 
her. There had been no unbecoming 
severity exercised towards liei Ma- 
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jesty, even after her uqwished-for ar- 
rival ill this country, ^immediate no- 
tice had been given tjiat her income 
would be continued without interrup- 
tion. . If a palace had i^iot been pro- 
vided, it was merely because there 
was none in readiness ; and others of 
the Royal Family were in a similar 
situation. He did not disguise fe’om 
himself, nor attempt to conceal from 
others, the difFicnltios of the peculiar 
situation of the House ; nor its anxi- 
ous embarrassment, under the circum- 
stances of the case ; nor the desire 
which it must feel to conclude sueha 
discussion. But he trusted, that what- 
ever were the difficulties of tne.case ; 
whatever might be their feelings upon 
it ; yet, under the influence of our 
happy constitution, there would be 
wisdom enough in both Houses of 
Parliament to meet them ; that there 
would be found to prevail the most 
temperate deliberation, and an ab- 
sence of all that feeling and iriitation 
upon the subject, which might pre- 
vent Parliament from arriving at the 
only goal, which, he would assure the 
House, was contemplated by his Ma- 
jesty's Government — namely, the 
execution of impartial justice be- 
tween the parties, without favour or 
affection. He did tiust that the 
tone and attitude which were always 
assumed by Parliament upon great 
occasions would be preserved upon 
tjiis'; and that though the people 
could not help sharing in the anguish 
which the unfortunate circumstances 
of the case were calculated to cause 
to every bosom in the country, yet 
they would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the interests of justice 
were properly supported. But if there 
was any disposition to evade this 
cjuestion, coming as it did before Par- 
liament ; if, unfortunately, an illus- 
trious personage had lent her car to 
any mischievous or false adviscl, (/oud 
and repeated cries of Henry hear, hear,) 


who had taught her either that her 
honour or her innocence— and he 
trusted that she might be able to 
vindicate both — would be supported 
by the agitation of the country, she 
could reap nothing but regret and 
disappointment from allowing her- 
self^ however undesignedly, to be the 
dupe of such wicked and danger- 
. ous men. ir she hud any enemies 
upon earth, whose advice could make 
her cause despicable as well as odious 
in the sigh^t <^f 3.11 honest men, they 
were who would advise her to a 
garbled, untrue, and inaccurate dis- 
closure of facts, or wha>advised any 
disclosure but to Parliapient, which 
would hear her wdth that favour with 
which it was always disposed to listen 
to the accused. It was only by igno- 
rant, weak, or wicked persons, that 
any appeal could be advised, which 
might have the effect of veyiying 
crimes, or repeating agitations, which 
liad already disturbed and disgraced 
the country. 

Lord Castlereagh was answered by 
Mr Brougham, whose observatior^s, 
independent of the great talent by 
which they were marked, excited pe- 
culiar interest, from the confidential 
situation in which he stood, with re- 
gard to the Queen. He began by ex- 
pressing his satisfaction, that the hour 
was at length arrived when he might 
freely^ fully, and openly defend those 
interests to the best of his abilities, 
although he must do so, unfortunate- 
ly, under the consciousness of his in- 
adequacy to so great a task — ^great, 
as regardedthose interests w^hich were 
here at stake, and yet moie so, as re- 
garded 'those others which they in- 
volved. It was to Parliament that 
the illustrious lady, who was the sub- 
ject of this debate, addressed herself ; 
but it was to the high court of Par- 
liament, and not to any selecb^U^and 
of mutes, that she made her appeal. 
Her sagacity, not inferior to that of 
o 
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any person in public or private '‘life 
whom he had ever met with, her na- 
tural propriety of conduct, a proprie- 
ty maintained under circumstances 
the most dangerous and liostile to do- 
mestic harmony and tfomestic virtue, 
Siitjsfied the mind of her Majesty, 
that an open investigation could alone 
answer the ends of justice. Exposed 
*as she had been to unusual and im- 
minent temptation, separated Iroili 
all those friendships and that regular 
intercourse which were the best guar- 
dians and preservatives female vir- 
tue ; under* all the i>eriloi. rc^rcum- 
stances in which she was placed, she 
courted, aiid declined not, imjuiry. 
Althoiigh.deprived of that salutary 
assistance and control which was best 
affoi\k‘{l by habits of a domestic na- 
ture — of that advantage which must 
always be leaped from an associatiou 
with those wlierc the feelings of ^^a- 
tuj; e were most cherislicd — the illus- 
trious lady in question came forward 
with, to all appearances, nothing but • 
conscious innocence to suppoit her. 
The moral vigour, the strong facul- 
^jes to which he Iiad alluded, would 
of themselves, independent of her il- 
lustiious birth, have prevented any 
mean or degrading concession on her 
jiart. ’ 

Mr Erougham seemed to admit, 
that the abrupt arrival in Engliiid 
was an error, but excused it on ac- 
count of Jier long residence iijbroad, 
and disunion from English society. 
Would those who heard him, pos- 
sessing as he knew they did, the leel- 
ings of me’ii and of geiitleinen, with 
a living spark of honour animating 
their breasts, severely blame an er- 
ror, if an error it was, which, under 
the guidance of perhaps not absolute 
wisdpm, her Majesty had been induced 
to commit After an absence of six 
years, iilaced in a ddhcult and trying 
situation, it would have been almost 
friV>atural It the (Juecn had no£ open- 
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ed her heart, and given vent to her 
feelings in jicknowledgment of the 
reception which she inct with. It 
was perhaps a niisfbitune that sucli 
things had occurred, and that the 
possibility •of their occurrence liad 
not bftLMi pre\ ented. The noble lord 
(Castlerpagh) the oigan in that House 
of a ncketty and sliattered jdmini- 
stfati(^n, the leading member of a ca- 
binet whose only priory was, that it 
comprised the first military genius 
of his age, (the Duke of AVelling- 
ton,) and the most successful com- 
mander whom his country had pro- 
daced ; that noble lord had, it was 
true, endeavoured to shew that the 
form of piocceding which he recom- 
mended might wear the semblance 
of a just and impartial investigation. 
Did any man in sober sense even ima- 
gine that a select committee of that 
1 louse bore the least similitude to a 
gland jury ? }Vas there any thing at 
all aivilogous to the ordinary yourse 
of law, the forms ol its process, or 
the rules of its dispensation, in the 
proceeding to which the noble lord 
invited their support ? Many would 
concur with the noble lord’s object, 
but few w'ould assent to his reason- 
ing. The evidence which the noble 
lord now talked of referring to a com- 
mittee, was mad5 up of papers only, 
of papers transmitted fiom beyond 
the Alps, and , which, for 4 'casons that 
he could not understand, were now 
for tlie first time to be disclosed. 
These papers, however, it appeared, 
were intended to save the committee 
the trouble of examining witnesses 
to their face. Tor his own part he 
knew nothing of the materials which 
were to constitute the -subject of in- 
quiry ; his knowledge was confined 
to the exft*iior of a* gieen bag. In 
that bag was contained not only all 
the documentary evidence, but all 
the evidence of any kind which could 
be adfluced before a committee. De 
1 
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had reason to believe that no living 
witness would be brouj^ht forward 
for any further purpose t|jfau that of 
verifying certain si/^natures- 

Mr Brougham then made severe 
strictures on the conduct of an emi- 
nent practitioner in Chancery, wlio 
had taken an active part in collecting 
the evidence ; but the noble lord 
thought proper to contend, tliat all 
proceedings before a committee would 
be indifferent as to the result of art 
ulterior hiquiiy. This proposition 
he begged leave to deny at once. 
The repoit of a committee of that 
House was not indifferent to the l^inlC 
or intere-^ts of any individual. What 
honourable member would choose to 
have his honour, his life, or his repu- 
tation, made dependent on the deli- 
berations or judgment of such a tri- 
bunal ^ Who would be satisfied to 
have his whole conduct during six 
long years, and at the t distance of a 
thousand miles, without the power 
of calling a single witness, or know- 
ing what was in agitation against 
him, made a matter ol grave iiupiiry ? 
He called on every man who heard 
him to lay his hand un his heart and 
declare, whether in his own case he 
would put his trust, or rest his final 
hope, on a committee. The House 
would bear in mincl what wxmld 
the probable composition of that com- 
mittee, and. would easily understand 
that, it w^ould sit witliiii the wall of 
darkness. Was then a solemn pay- 
liamentai y opinion to be recorded in 
this manner? TJie noble loid's dis- 
tress, in bringing forward this pro- 
position, was maiiifost. There was, 
he verily believed, nothing f>f his 
(Lord Castlereagh*b) c irthly goods', 
nothing of his future hopes, which he 
w’ould not tihecffully surfbnder, in 
order to avoid the dreadful alterna- 
tive wliicli awaited him. How could 
the chaiaeler of her Majesty 3 ^ or of 
any other person, be said to be in se- 


curity, when left to the uncertain is- 
sue of a committee's investigation? 
Might not that character be in effect 
destroyed and blasted by the report 
of a committee ? The House well 
knew, that if his Majesty's rninistert; 
thought that there were grounds of ac- 
cusation, the ^‘onfimittee would think 
so likewise. V hy did not his Ma- 
jesty's ministers, act upon the persua- 
sion which they affected to entertain ? 
Why shift responsibility on other 
shoulders, or slid ter themselves be- 
hind better/. am es than their own? 
If thcxiW^nse upon its own rights 
thought proper to become accusers, 
he for one should be much more sa- 
tisfied lhan with the report of a com- 
mittee. Such a mode of proceeding 
would carry with it no prejudice, nor 
raise any obstruction to the fi ee course 
of judicial inquiry. Admitting that 
soiwething in the nature of a preli- 
minary investigation ought to 
place, it was not to the keeping of a 
'committee that he would entrust a 
sacred charge— the charge of a Queen’s 
honour and I’air fame. 

Ill regard to the ncgociation, M** 
Brougham admitted the piopriety 
wdlh wdiich ministers could make 
an offer, subject to the fiiture sanc- 
tion of Parliament. The oflensive part 
of the proposition was, that 50,000/- 
had been offered, on condition of 
steps on the Queen's part, which 
W'ould* imply a tacit admisMon, that 
theie Avas something about her, wdiich 
W'ould not bear the light. It was no 
doubt common for royal personages 
to travel under a borrowed name, 
but then this name was usually one 
belonging to their family*; the privi- 
lege of using which, the Queen was 
required to renounce. He had been 
lalshly re[)rcsented, as having advised 
the Queen to reject the propositions 
only aficr having heard her impres- 
sions on the subject; he had^givea 
this advic e immediately on iheu* be- 
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ing communicated. At the same time, morality, and who recollected when, 
no one could be more anxious than but a few years since, the opening of 
jhe, for an amicable accommodation, a newspaper was regarded with fear 
If other propositions been made and ^disgust by the father of every 
to her Majesty, which did not wear modest andVcll-coudiicted family—* 
even the appearance of an acknow- he called upon the House to pause — 
ledgment of guilt — wh)|ch, as a wm- only to pause, to ascertain if it were 
man of honour, and of unimpeached possibl e to escape from this 4hreat* 

character and conduct she niightsafe- ened calamity, 
ly accept — which would not have The King was anxious for this in- 
been discreditable to a government (fuiry ; the Queen, conscious of inno- 
to offer, and to which in justice the cence, and concerned for the vindi- 
Queen might have yiekk^l — he would cation of her honour, was equally so ; 
have been fhe first to havci i,’*‘'^en his and they were seconded by a par- 
humble advicethatlier Majesty should fy* id the public actuated by a dis- 
rather go u step too far tfian not go eased and greetly appetite for scan- 
far eiJOUgU to lend herself to ftu ho- dal. • Considering himself as a mem- 
nourable but a private and amicable her of the House, however, he would 
adjustment. His reason w^as this — not hesitate even to go against her 
thatfiom the beginning to the end Majesty’s wnshes. As her servant, he 
of tliese distressing transactions it would not disobey her commands, 
had been lus most fervent wish, md and where her honour was at stake, 
iipon that principle his conduct had he would do his utmost to defend it; 
been built, that if it were possible for but ii* the humble perform ance*of his 
her Majesty, consistently with her* duty, he felt Crd led upon here even to 
innocence, her honour, and her safe- thwart her Majesty’s inclination, and 
ty, to submit to a private^ com pro- he would tell her, Madam, if ne- 
niise rather than provoke a public gociation yet be possible, rather go 
discussion, slie should give htT con- too far, and tlirow yourself upon your 
sent. In this question the interest of country and un on Parliament for your 
the IJoyal Family was? most deeply vindication, than not go far enough ; 
concerned, and the interests of the if yet it be possijile to avert the ruin 
constitution were implicated in pro- '^hich this course, if persisted in, will 
portion ; the peace, the tranquillity, bring upon the nation, do your ut- 
the very morals of the nation, were most to postpone the calamity.” If 
involved; we were on the bunk of a he might advise those who stood in a 
precipice, or rather we were not yet similar situation with reg.ird to the 
quite so near the edge as to aflorcl a King, he would say to them, ‘‘ Act 
clear view of all its dangers ; and if like honest men, and disregard all 
those who counselled the Crown did consequerftes — tender that counsel to 
not know, they ought to know, that your Sovereign which the case de- 
when once the line was passed, re- inaiuts, and do not fear that Parlia- 
treat was impossible, and discussion tnent will abandon you, or the coun- 
inevitable. For God’s sake — for the try desert you ; even party will not 
sak« of the country — for the sake of disgrace*itself to the lowest level to 
those whose memories might mislead winch corrupt and unprincipled fac- 
thern, whose confidence might betray, tionists can descend, by taking ad- 
or whose blindness might ,begiine \anl.‘jge of your faithful and fearless 
them — for the sake of the wives and discharge of a noble and disinterested 
daughters of all who loved deccrtcy, duty.” He did not believe llint six 
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or ciVIit mo,ntlis would terminate the 
tlireateiied investigation. Tlie cha- 
racter of the witnesses must be tho- 
roughly examined, and it woiiVl be 
proved to be such, that If testimony 
like theirs were l3clievcd, he would 
undcitake to convict any of any 
offence Mr Brougham Insisted that 
the (Jueen had eveiy UMSon tf) com- 
plain of licr tuMtiiU'iit abioad. It 
was said, tiiat though the fou ign mi- 
nisters \fere not U) acknowledge her 
as Queen, they weie to shew hei all 
sorts of civilitK's. Yet after all, to v/hat 
did these boasted civilities aiuonht— 
civilities to the (^iieen of England — 
Queen wln^ther we will ot no — -‘nay. 
Queen whether she hersc'lf will oi 
no; what cveiy mereliant, trader, 
dealei, and chapman, or even gentle- 
man’s servant could obtain, was to be 
lavished upon her, while every title 
of respect due to her elevated station 
was t(? be rigorously withhelcL » And 
could they wonder th.it any person, 
but more especially a woman, and 
still more especially this woman, boin 
a Princess, niece to Ei edeiick of J’riis- 
sia, niecf' to George 111., daughter to 
the heroic Duke of Brunswick, and 
consort to liis present Majesty, the 
first Sovereign of Europe , could they 
wonder that this exaftccl female shouM 
feel acutely when the rninisteis of her 
own countny ventuied to treat her 
witli indignity ^ He would give one 
instance of the treatment which she 
had experienced. Yhc Hanoverian 
instriimcmt, Baion Oniptcda, who had 
been most graciously juid lio^pi- 
tably received by tire Queen, when 
she w'as Piincess of Wales — wdm had 
insinuated hifnself into lier confix 
dence, wlio had partaken largely of lier 
liberality, v^ho had passec^ several 
months at a lime under lier roof— this 
man (not indeed the envoy of Hano- 
ver to this country, but to the^Holy 
See) was discovered, not merely .spy- 
ing into her actions, bribing strangers 


to watch her, and even bribing her 
own servants, but it was found out 
that he employed a smith to pick the 
locks of her writing-desk, in order to 
examine any papers that might be in 
her possession. Unluckily for him, 
that which h<' found proved that he 
had been on a false scent, and demon- 
strated the innocence, instead of the* 
guilt, of the illustrious ])ersonage. 

Ho admitted, indeetl, that such con- 
duct had not been sanctioned by 
Count Minj,9^T, Oinpteda’s employer. 
Ban'll however, tlie present 
minister at Rome, as soon as he heaid 
of the non-irisertion of heV IMajesty’s 
nam#‘ ‘in the Liturgy, hac^ procnitd 
the Kiiioval of the guard ol honour 
that had been appointed to attend 
her. Nay, he would not give her the 
title of Queen, or even of Princess, 
but called her sometimes Caioliiie of 
Brunswick, at other times (!arolme 
of England — a title which never, at 
any time of her life, belonged to lier. 
Mr Brougham concluded, by de- 
manding on the ])art of the Queen, 
a speedy and open trial ; while, from 
himself, he besought the Commons 
to save the country from those cala- 
mities to whidh such an inquiry must 
give rise. 

Mr Canning now lose, and made a 
speech which caused a peculiar sen- 
sation both in the House and the pub- 
lic, in* consequence of the peculiar 
tone winch it assumed. This eminent 
statesman, iii one of the many revolu- 
tions of the political w heel- had been 
thrown into an intimate connexion 
with the Queen, while she was yet 
Piincess of Wales ; and tliese public 
tics w’crt; iindei stood to have been 
combined with a peculiar degree of 
pers*onal intimacy and confide^ice. 
The connection was not dissolved even 
wdicri a clumge of situation had placed 
Mr Canning in a less friendly aKitudc 
towards liei Majesty ; and it was sirp- 
poSed, that, even as Minister of the 
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King, his influence had beenNpovi3r- 
ful in inclining her to the stcf) ol’ taking 
up Iier residence on the Continent. 
This original friendly intercom se ha- 
ving thus continued without intei lup- 
tibn, It was probably with peculiar 
pain that Mr Canning found himself 
in a position so hostile |is that which 
necessarily arose from the proceed- 
ings now in progress. In a crisis thus 
delicate, Mr (banning endeavoured to 
steer a difficult couise — he sought to 
maintain his place as minister, and to 
support the views of hr colleagues, 
without abating of that tr'n..nlly and 
flattering tone which he was wont to 
use towauk the distinguished indivi- 
dual ^hostf ievvs and claims he was 
now called upon to oppose. This 
coinsC', as is usual with middle and 
tempoij/ing nieasuies, especially in 
siieh an inflamed state of men’s minds, 
entiiely failed. Without softening the 
opposite paity, it was supposed to 
have given deep olfence in a high 
quarter, whose views Mr Canning w^as 
supposed, by his situation, bound im- 
plicitly to second. 

• Ml (’aiming began with declaiing 
he never l()^e to deliver his sentiments 
on a subject of so much delicacy and 
interest, as that nowbefhre the House. 
He was prepared to say, not only that 
ministers did not come to the coun- 
try — not only that they did not come 
to Parliament— not only that they bad 
not sought this occasion — not only 
that they depieeatcd it with all tlieir 
liearrs — but that they had interposed 
every po'^sible expedient to prevent a 
calamity, which they v, ould witli all 
then power and all their means have 
averted, ide must declaie, individu- 
ally for himself, that in all tlie discus- 
sions which had preceded the unfor- 
tuntite crisis to which they had'now 
arrived, he had looked to the whole 
case with as mucli anxiety, solicitude, 
and pain, as if it had arisen^ from 'a 
difference betvvecn the dearest friends 


he h?d, and that he was equally con- 
nected w ith both the parties between 
whom that dilFercnce hatl occurred. 
On the one side, to the sovereign 
whom he served, he owed the duty of 
a prily counsellor ; on the other side, 
to the Jlustnous pcisonage who was 
the lemaining party to this discus- 
sion, he owed, and he gave, unabated 
estbonij regard, and attection.* And 
next to the extremity wliicli was 
iKaiest his heait — that this inquiry 
could be avoided — lie clierii.hed the 
hope that she wmuld come out of 
the trial superior to the accusation, 
Mr •i'lerney had often pressed mi- 
nisteis.wilh a dilemma, or figure of 
speech, plausible m aigiiment, but 
most fallacious in human affaiis. He 
bad said, lather the (iueen is inno- 
cent, and ought to be fully acquitted ; 
or she is gmity, and ought not to re- 
ceive a shill mg of the public money.” 
Ministers, lu]^,wevcr, he conceived, 
were /ully justified m their ea^er de- 
sire to seize every means of avoiding 
any discussion whatever. The sum of 
50,0rX)/. had been that fixed by tlj |0 
marriage treaty as her jointure , it hSl 
been voted to her, by Jkirl lament, as 
Princess of Wales, in contemplation 
of her permanent separation from her 
husband. VVhth regard to her Majes- 
ty’s titles, tlieie vVas no design to take 
any of them away ; but in a letter 
which had since been published, the 
plnasc that she should lay dowp 
claim to the title and dignity of (-iuei}ii 
ol' England, was made use of. The 
real proposal, however, >\as, that 
she bhoukkuse some other name than 
that of (-jLiceii.” Gentlemen seemed 
to confound’ the phrases, but they 
^cre widely diflereutand distinct. It 
had never been understood, that the 
Emperof of Russia, wl?en travelling 
through Germany under the title of 
Count — he recollected not what Count 
— had renounced the title ot Empe- 
ror. XVhen goaded by charges of un- 
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necessary and wanton insult, he must 
mention to the House, that in July, 
1819, a stafement had been given to 
Government, under the obligation of 
secresy, discussing every one of the 
propositions which had liocn made to 
her Majesty. He said, he was pre- 
cluded from stating its contfrits ; but 
this he would say fearK ssly, that not 
one proposition luid been made "by 
ministers which had not Us prototype 
in the suggestion thus made to Govern- 
ment for the guidance of its eventual 
conduct. And this suggestion had 
been made from a quarter — he did 
not say that it committed the illus- 
trious person — hut it had conjie from 
a quarter which could not be ui dcr- 
stood to propose or sanction any thing 
degrading to her. He remembered, 
in 1814, when he was in a situation 
unconnected with the Government, 
and when he had frequent intercourse 
with the illustrious lady, she did him 
the hpnour to ask his advice, and he 
liad avowed then what he no'w avow'- 
ed, upon the idea of a separate and 
||ttled arrangement— an airangemcnt 
considered and sanctioned by the late 
King — an arrangement founded upon 
the tact of alienation and hopeless ir- 
reconcilement. Upon the idea of that 
arrangement, he had coiicuiied in the 
ad\ite that alie should live abroad, 
wuth her own family, at Ihiinswick, or 
in any ot]je.v society in Eui ope which 
might picfer, and of which she 
must be the giace, hie, and honour. 
He had thought lb it the best advice 
then, and in Ins conscience he did now' 
think it the best ; and, if lie might use 
60 bold a phiase, il she wcic i elated 
to him, he would now say &«. In 
1814 he had -given this advice, be- 
cause, in addition to the hopeless se- 
paration whtch existed, he'Jiad seen 
that faction maiked her lor its 
own.” He had foreseen that she, with 
her income and her fascinating man- 
ners, would have become the ralJy- 


ing npint of disaffection and of politi- 
cal intrigue. Looking only at the 
state of separation in wdiich she must 
live in this country, he asked whether 
her residence jicre could contribute to 
her peace and happiness? 

Ill regard to the proceeding with 
respect to th i liturgy, it formed part 
of the new aiiangement proposed ; it 
was not made ip any disrespect to her 
Majesty, but meiely from the state of 
distance at vihich she w'as now placed 
from the possessor ol the Tin one. On 
the same {^^nciple, without the least 
idea of disiespect, the Duke of Cum- 
beiland had cea^sed to be prayed for 
by name, after the accessio»i of George 
III. Mr (banning then justified the 
coursi' which had been followed by 
ministers upon this occasion. When 
the Crowm was in a ciisis of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, It sent to Pailiament 
fo»* advice, and Parliament was bound 
to give advice, counsel, and as^st- 
ance. This was the spnit and prac- 
tice of the constitution, and this was 
the conduct adopted now', ]5ut the 
honourable and learned gentleman 
w'oiild have his Majesty ^s nunL^tfjs to 
become tlie Queen’s accuseis. “ So 
help me God,” continued the right 
honourable ^mtleman, 1 never wall 
place mysclt in the situation of an ac- 
cuser towards this individual.” The 
first wish of his heart was, that she 
should coinc out of all trials and dif- 
ficulties with a pine conscience and 
unsullied fame. Neither in public 
life, nor in private company, could he 
ever feel any difficulty or embarrass- 
ment in giving expression to this sen- 
timent. All that had been done w^as 
calculated, and had proceeded, from 
an earnest desire, to protect private 
and natuial feelings, and the morals 
of the country. All that had beai in- 
tended tow'aids her Majesty was ho- 
nour, candour, feeling, and benevo- 
lence. If any other object had been 
intended, no consideration on earth 
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could have made him a party to it. If 
any sacrifice on his part could have 
, prevented this painful discussion, he 
would willingly have retired into the 
most insigQificant situation. Ministers 
liad, to the very last moment, enter- 
tained hopes of being pble to bring 
the negociation with her Majesty to a 
'favourable conclusion ; those hopes 
had unfortunately been frustrated, ami 
the cup of expectation dashed from 
their lips at the very moment when 
they weie ready to erioy it. One 
course onl^ was then left for them to 
adopt, and that was the course which 
tliey had adopted. 

Mr llroiigham, admitting himself 
as the author of the propositions al- 
luded to by Mr Canning, declared, 
that he had no expectation of their 
being kept secret ; and at the same 
time he denied having ever been, iaany 
sUa])e, the agent of ministers. At the 
detire of the Queen, he had, in July 
last, made a proposal to Lord Liver-t 
pool ; but this proposal differed very 
inalerially from that aftciwards made 
J;o^her Majesty by Lord Hutchinson. 
It had beeifmtimated, that she might 
be willing to remain abroad incognito ; 
but Uiis was very diffe/ent from being 
called upon to renounce the title and 
honours of Queen. The propositions 
first made had been tendered with ag- 
gravations — he could not call them 
modifications — which rendered it im- 
possible to accept them. 

Mr Tierney made a jirctty long and 
rather desultory speech, censuring, in 
all respects, the conduct of ministers, 
and thinking that all concerned in the 
late negociation bad got themselves 
into a piteous plight. 

Mr Wilber force now came forward 
wkh a proposition tending to av£rt the 
discussion with which the House was 
threatened. He was sure that there 
was not a man in the House who ^as 
not desirous of preventing tlie inves- 


tigation from proceeding further, if it 
were possible ; because, if the step then 
recommended to them was once taken, 
retreat would be found impossible af- 
ter ft. If h» saw a spirit in the House 
likely j:o accede to such a suggestion, 
he would propose an adjournment of 
this question for a day or two, in or- 
d^ to sec whether, through *the in- 
strumentality of corhmon friends, some 
compromise might not take place be- 
tween the two parties. On •every ac- 
count, such a mejisure would be de- 
sirable ; and, amongst others, ac- 
•ooLHit of the public morals, which . 
would not receive any taint from the 
disgusting details which the papers 
then on the table of the House in all 
probability contained. 

Mr F. Burton strongly seconded a 
motion, which, he said, if carried, . 
would carry w^ith it the blessings of 
the country. He was supported by 
Mr Mr Stuart Wortley, and a 

ciovvd of other membeis. 

Lord Castlereagh, though it was his 
conviction that little could be expqpt- 
ed from delays, was ready to bow to 
the wKNdoin of those who entertain- 
ed a different opinion. Without wish- 
ing to enter at present into any dis- 
cussion, he could not help expressing 
•liis strong disapprobation of much of 
what had been said. To what the So- 
vereign must have feltais a man, and_. 
lie must have felt most deeply/ lie 
would not advert; butthecouisewkich 
his Majesty had adopted was. to take 
the advice of Parliament as to what 
was fit tt be done for the honour and 
for the dignity of the Crown. He 
should have been guilty of disobe- 
• dience to the orders of his Majesty, if 
he had attempted to mix any opinion 
or statement of liis ovVii witli the im- 
pulse which had govoi ned his Majesty 
in the execution of a duty due to the 
public ; and it was impossible to avoid 
stating, that in the discharge of such 
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a duty/ his Majesty was fully capable 
of Jayin<^ asfde and of forgetting every 
thing like personal or private fecl- 
jng. 

The adjournnient of tke House for 
two days was then carried -unani- 
mously. 

On the following day, the House of 
Lords, according to the arranged ‘or- 
der, were to ballot for the comm*ttee 
to examine the papers. Lord Kcnyoit, 
Jiowever^ rose and stated, that though 
he had, on the former day, voted for 
the committee, yet as a prospect had 
r been opened of amicable adjustment*, 
and as the other House had be^n thus 
induced to delay proceedings, he« ear- 
nestly recommended that their exam- 
ple should be followed, and that the 
ballot should be delayed till Mon- 
day. 

Lord Liverpool, without admitting 
that there w*as room for delay, sug- 
gested, that if it were thought eligible, 
tlie ni04St regular and dignitied course 
for the House would be to proceed to 
tlkc nomination of the committee, only 
directing that it should not meet till 
Tuesday next — this being Thursday. 
The motion was seconded by Lord 
Lauderdale, who treated it as a most 
disoi deil^ proceeding, thattheirLord- 
ships should act upon any thing that 
had been done in another place. The 
.^^me view was taken by Lord Er- 
sferno ; ulide Lord Donoughinorc le- 
preliated all d(*lay, urging that no 
new motive for it Iiad been assigned, 
and that to use as argument any thing 
that had passed m the Low»er House, 
was most unfiarhameiitaiy. It almost 
seemed as if the members had 43een 
transported frcTm one Mouse to the* 
other. Lords Holland, C’arnarvoii. 
and Rosslyn,*supp'orted the ‘original 
motion of Lord Kenyon. On a divi- 
sion, the Earl of Liverpool's motion 
was earned by a majority of 10^8 to 
29. The lollowing committee was 
‘then nominated ; — 


The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord President of the Council. 

The Duke of Beaufort. 

The Duke of Northumberland. 

The Marquis of Lansdown. 

The Marqnis of Buckingham. 

The Earl of Liverpool. 

The Earl of Donoughraorc. 

• Flarl Beauchamp. 

Viscount Sidmouth. 

The Bishop of London. 

Lord Rcdcsdale. 

Lord Erskine. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. 

The committee were wdered to 
meet on Thursday next. - 

The King's ministers did not shew 
all the promptitude, in opening the 
negociation, which might have been 
expected, after so positive a declara- 
tion of the wishes of Parliainent. 
Two days elapsed, without any 
movement on either side, and it was 
from the opposite paity at last that 
the first overture came. On Fri- 
day the 9Lh, Ml Brougham, by cpui-^ 
rnand of the Queen, transmitted a 
note to Lord Liver])ool, stating, tliat 
Iier Majesty, Submitting to the. de- 
clared sense of Parliament, was ready 
to consider any arrangement that 
might be suggested, consistent with 
her dignity and honour. Lord Li- 
verpool, in reply, referred to the 
note delivered to Mr Brougham, on 
the 15th of April last, as the prdpo- 
sition made on the part of the King, 
at the same time declaring his i eacli- 
ness to receive any suggestions which 
her Majesty or her adviseis might 
iiavc to miike upon them. This note 
was to the following tenor , 

‘^15th April, 1820. 

The Act of the 54th Geo. III., 
cap. 160, recognized the separations 
ol tile Prince Regent fioiu the Pi in- 
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cess of Wales, and allotted h sepa- 
rate provision for the Princess. This 
provision was to continue during tlie 
life of his late Majesty, and to de- 
t£?l-mine at. his demise! In conse- 
quence of that event it has altogether 
ceased, and no provision pan be made 
for her until it shall please his Ma- 
jesty to recommend to Parliament 
an arrangement for tBat purpose. 

'J'he King is willing to recom- 
mend to Parliament to enable his 
Majesty to settle an annuity of 
50,000/. a-ybar upon the Queen, to 
be enjoyed by her during her natu- 
ral life, and in lieu of any claim in 
the nature, of jointure or otherwise, 

“ provided she will engage not to come 
into any part of the British domi- 
nions, and provided she engages to 
take some other name or title tlian 
that of Queen ; and not to cxeicii^p 
any. of tlie lights or privileges of 
Queen, other than with respect to 
the appointment of law officers, or 
to any proceedings in courts of jus- 
tice. rile annuity to cease upon the 
violation of these engagements, viz., 

• upon her coming into any part of the 
British dominions, or lier assuming 
the title of Queen, or hor exercising 
any or the rights or privileges of 
Queen, other than above excepted, 
after the annuity shall have been 
settled upon her. 

Upon her consent to an engage- 
ment on the above conditions, Mr 
Brougham is desired to obtain a de- 
claration to this effect, signed by her- 
self ; and af the same time a full au- 
thority to conclude with such person 
as liis Maje4ty may appoint a formal 
engagement upon these principles/' 

Tl^ Queen, in her answer trans- 
mitted next day, stated that ahe had 
seen this note for the first time; that 
the proposal contained in it did not • 
appear satisfactory, at the same'time 
that she was willing to believe it did 
not pr')cced from any offensive in- 


tention. Still retaining the desire of 
submitting her own wisifes to the 
authority of Parliament, she only 
felt it necessary before making any 
further proposal, to have it under- 
stood thj^t the recognition of her rank 
and privileges as Queen must be the 
basis of any arrangement which could 
be iflade. The moment that basft was 
establisRcd, her Majest)'^ would be 
ready to suggest a method by which 
she conceived all existing diflj^rences 
might be satisfactorily adjusted. 

The answer of Lord Liverpool ex- 
pnessod tlie most extreme surprise, 
that the propositions of the 15th 
Aprils should not have been sooner 
submitted to her Majesty. So far as 
affected her dignity, however, he ob- 
served : 

The memorandum of the 15th 
April, wliile it proposed that her Ma- 
jesty should abstain from the e‘xercise 
of the rights an3 privileges of Queen, 
.with certain exceptions, did not*call 
upon her Majesty to renounce any of 
them. 

Whatever appertains to her Ma- 
jesty b^ law, as Queen, must conti- 
nue to appertain to her so long as it 
is not abrogated by law." 

The note concluded with express- 
ing a readiness to receive any propo- 
sition for a satisfactory adjustment, 
provided it had. for its bas^s her Ma- 
jesty's lesidencc abroad. ^ , 

Mr Brougham, in replying for tlic; 
Qu^eii, accounted for her not ha- 
ving seen the note of the 15th April 
sooner, by J^cr official advisers not 
having had an ojJportunity of deli- 
vering Jt previous to the interview 
with Lord Hutchison. . 

Satisfied, however, witli the recog- 
nition now made of her rank as 
Queen, her Majesty now proceeded 
t ) Jay open the plan foirnerly alluded 
to, by wdiich she hoped that a final 
adjustnfbnt might be effected. 

“ Her •Majesty's dignity and hs 
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nour bein^ secured, she regards all 
other mafters as of comparatively lit- 
tle importance, and is willing to leave 
every thing to the decision of any 
person or persons, of lugli station and 
character, whom both parjies may 
concur in naming ; and who shall 
have authority to prescribe the parti- 
culafs as to residence, patronage* and 
income — subject, of cours^, to the , 
approbation of Parliament." t 

t 

The reply of Lord Liverpool to 
this proposition was as follows : 

* • * 

*^Thc King’s confidentinl servants 
cannot think it coiiMstent witji their 
constitutional responsibility to advise 
the King to submit to any ai bilration, 
a matter so deeply connected with 
the honour and clignity of liis ciown, 
and with the most important public 
interests ; hut they are tully sensible 
of the advantages winch may be deri- 
rivcTl from an nnreseived personal 
discussion ; and they are thevefore 
prepared to advise Ins M<ijesty to ap- 
point two of his Majesty’s coTifKlen- 
tial servants, who, in concti t with tlie 
like niirnber of persons to he named 
by the Queen, may frame an arrange- 
ment, to be submitted to his Majesty, 
for settling, upon *1110 basis of L»rd 
Liverpool’s note of the 11th instant, 
llie iiecesspy particulars of her Ma- 
Nj^ty's future situation." 

This ])roposition w'as ini mediately 
acceded tn, and, in consequence, the 
Duke of U ellingioii andj^ord Castle- 
reagh, on the part. of the King, Mr 
Brougham and Mr Denman, on the 
other side, wx‘re appointed to conduct 
the conferences. 

'The fir»t meeting took place on 
the 15th June, and after the plan of 
deliberation ha^l been adjusted, the 
iirst question which came under dis- 
cussion, was the future lesidbncc of 
the Queen abioad. Here, ac( ording 
to the piotucul, the Queen's law oH'- 


cera b6gan by stating, that under all 
the circumstances of her Majesty’s 
position, they would not say that her 
Majesty had any insuperable objec- 
tion to livihg abroad ; on the con- 
trary, if such foreign residence were 
deemed indispensable to the comple- 
tion of an ai rangernent so niucli de- 
sired by Parliament, her Majesty 
might beprevkiled up m to acquiesce ; 
but then that certain steps must be 
taken to remove the possibility of any 
inference being drawn from such 
compliance, and from the inquiry not 
being proceeded in, unfavourable to 
her Majesty's honour, and inconsis- 
tent, with that recognition which is 
the basis ol these negociatioiis ; and' 
her Majesty’s law-officers suggested, 
with this view, the restoration of her 
name to the Liturgy. 

^ To this it was replied, that the 
King’s government would no doubt 
learn with great surprise, that a ques- 
tion of this important nature had now 
been brought foiwavd lor the iirst 
time, without having been adverted 
to in any of llie previous discussiqps, 
and without being included amongst 
the heads to be now treated of; that 
the Liturgy bad been already regu- 
lated by iiis Majesty’s formal decla- 
ration in council, and in the exercise 
of liis Majesty’s legal authority ; that 
tlie King, in yielding his own feel- 
ings jcind views to the wishes of Par- 
liament, could not be understood (in 
the absence of inquiry) to alter any 
of those impressions under which his 
Majesty had hitherto delfuerately and 
advisedly acted ; and that, as it was 
at the outset stated, the King could 
not be expected to retract any thing, 
no liope could be held out that the 
King's Government would feelv hern- 
selves justihed in submitting such a 
proposition to his Majesty. 

• I bis point was discussed at great 
lengfii by the respective parties,, but 
without any approach to concession, 
though the King’s commissioners fi- 
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nally a^jreecl to report to the Cabi- 
net, and state its determination at 
the next conference. The Queen's 
commissioners, however, anticipa- 
ting, as possible or probable, the 
final rejection of this proposition, 
threw out as a substitute the official 
intioduction of her Majesty to foreign 
Courts by the King's ministers abroad. 
Upon this, the opposite party ob- 
served, that this proposition appear-* 
ed open to the same difficulty in point 
of piinciple: it was calling upon the 
King to reti;gct the decision formally 
taken and avowed on the part of his 
Majesty, a decision already notified 
to foreign Courts ; and to render the 
positKui of*hih Majesty’s repiesenta- 
tives abroad, in relation to lier Ma- 
jesty, incoiibistont with that of their 
^iovercign at home. I'hey were only 
re.idy to undertake for the full and 
faithful observance of the orders al- 
ready issued, directing the British 
ministers on the continent to provide 
by every possible means for her Ma- 
jesty's personal comfort and accom- 
modation. 

second conference, which took 
place on the following day, consisted 
chiefly in the King s servants repeat- 
ing, the deliberate decision of the 
Cabinet, the views which they had 
given, both respecting the Liturgy 
and the introduction at forcignCourts. 
The Queen’s law officers then .sug- 
gested the introduction at soifie one 
Court ; but it was replied that the 
principle was in all cases the s ime, 
and if gij^en up at all, should be 
given up generally. The demand of a 
palace made on the Queen’s side, was 
evaded on* the ground, th^t all the 
royal palaces were then occupied. 
Questions were then put as to ’sylie- 
tliei*the Queen would be allowed to 
leave England in the state which be- 
came her dignity, and whethei the 
King’s ministers were ready lo pro- 
lapse in Tarliamciit addresses express- 


ing their grateful thanks to both the 
royal personages for their acquies- 
cence m the .irrangement desired by 
that assembly. 

On* the foHowing day, when the 
third conference was held, satisfac- 
tory answers were given to the two 
last qucstjions. The Queen was to 
be provided, either with a yaeht or 
ship of war, as might be convenient, 
for going to the continent, or the Me- 
diterranean. Still the state of the 
propositions "was not consideVed sa- 
tisfactory by the (Jueen’s servants. 
Before closing the conference, how- 
ever, *the King’s servants desired dis- 
tinctly Co know from her Majesty's 
law officers, whether the introduc- 
tion of the Qufx*u’s name in the Li- 
turgy, and her Majest 3 '’s introduction 
at foreign C ourts, were citlier of them 
a condition iiiic qua non of an ar- 
rangement on the p.jrt of the Queen: 
to which it Was replied, that either 
the introduction of her Majesty's 
’ name in the Liturgy, or an equiva- 
lent, whicli would have the effect of 
protecting her Majesty against the 
unfavourable inference to which her 
Majesty might be liable in leaving 
the country, under the circumstances 
in which her Majesty was placed, 
was a une qua noti. 

In this unpromising state, the 
third confeience closed. On the 
fourth day, a new pro|Tosition was 
brought forward by the King's 'mi- 
nibters, ivho suggested, if possible, fo 
meet her Majesty's wishe«, and in 
order the better to assure to lier Ma- 
jesty ever^ suitable respect and at- 
tention within fhe particular state iii 
whiclf she might think fit to esta- 
filish her residence, (the Milanese, or 
theRomq/i States, having been previ- 
ously suggested by her Majesty's 
law officeis as the alternative with- 
in her Majesty contemplation,) that 
the Ung would cause official notifi- 
cation to be made of her Majesty 'a 
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legal character as Queen to the go- 
vernment, of such state. That con- 
eifetently, however, with the reasons 
alieady stated, it must rest with the 
Sovereign of such state wliat p^cep- 
tion should be given her Majesty 
in that character. 

It was observed, that the practice at 
foreign Courts being to receive t]iosc 
only who W'erc j’cceived at hs»me, the 
King could, witli no propriety, le- 
(j[uire such a point of foreign govern- 
ments. • It was urged, in re])ly, that 
the Queen could not be considered as 
in that situation, since it was only in 
1814* that she had V'oluutarily ceased 
to go to Court, out of rtgaid to the 
delicate situation in which the i\nfoi- 
tunate ddfci cnees iu tlie Royal Ea- 
nnly placed the late Queen. It was 
answered, that the Ouirt of the late 
Queen had been, in fact, that of the 
Prince Regent, acting in name, and 
for lielioof of his Majesty ; and that 
the present Queen, then Princess of 
Wales, had, in point of faet, been ex-’ 
eluded from that Coiut. 

On tiu' follow ing day, tlie Queeif s 
lavy offieers stated, tliat the propo- 
sition of yesterday bad heen submit- 
ted to her Majesty, but had produced 
no alteration in her soutinients. 

^ No satisfacto>*y understanding ha- 
ving thus taken place between ifie 
two parties, tlu* conferences closed. 

Snell wa^ the unfavourable issue of 
tins attemjit to arrange the difler- 
eiices ill t!)e Royal House, and. to 
a\ eit ihcuiih.ippy inve ^tigationw Inch 
otlnn Wise impended. 1 he two jioints 
.It issue vyeie, the Liturgy, and the 
introduction at fort*ign Courts. In 
regard to. the former, we mifst say, 
that we do nfit see any smTicient rea- 
son, Vvdiy iiiinistcra shouhl not have 
ad Used hi^ Majesty to yield this 
point It did not commit him in any 
opinion as to the merits or character 
ot llie p.LUy , It involved, cvei\on the 
woist bupposition, nothing di^glacc- 


ful or of evil example to the nation. 
The only reason stated against it was, 
that the King had once decided other- 
wise. But IS the decision of a King 
of England, once made, irrevocable 
like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians ? Is his opinion incapable of 
change upon fresh motives being sub- 
mitted to him ? \yas there notliing 
in the ex presided wishes of Parha- 
‘inent, in the tumultuary and unset- 
tled feelings of the nation, in all the 
unpleasant vista which opened, to 
render expedient one of those sacn- 
ficos ol‘ private feeling, which his 
Majesty has repeatedly shewn that 
he was able to make, whi?n an impor- 
tant 'int crest of the public was at 
stake ^ 

With regard to the other proposi- 
tion, according to which an oj)])or- 
tunity was to be provided of figuring 
as Queen of England at foreign 
Couits, our opinimi as to the pio- 
pricty l)olh of asking anil granting it, 
is considerably dilierent. We believe 
it is allowed by the best judges of fe- 
male decorum, that a lady, plac^ed in 
the unfortunate -tate ,of sofiafat’on 
fioin her hiish.ind, even without her 
own fault, ought to lead a somewhat 
retiiedlife. 'lo be seen blazing Jn the 
ibreinost ranks of gaiety, is consider- 
ed unsuitable to her situation, and 
exposing Jier to much misconstruc- 
tion. It would have done more ho- 
nour to her Majesty’s judgment and 
feelings, not to have asked or wished 
for such a distinction. On the other 
hand, without pronouncing any hard- 
er sentence, few will deny, that the 
manners and general deportment of 
this unfortunate lady, wdfe not such 
as to rendei it creditable or eligible, 
tliajl she should bp exhibited over Eu- 
rope iu the high character of Queen 
oi England. Ministers seem to have 
^gone quite as far in this respect, as 
was ev>nsistent with the credit of the 
nation, and the just feelings of the 
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iTionarcli. Still ns lliis doos not ap- 
pear to have been made a sine qua 
non^ ])i'uv]ded the Liturgy h'ld been 
granU'd, ministeis, if the idea ^iven 
above be just, had still themselves to 
blame, for the openiiiir of an inquiry so 
unfortunate in its character and issue. 

'file luinutes of tlie conferences, of 
Mliieli tlie substance has now been 
Qiven, bein^ s*ibmiU(5d to tlie tivo 
Houses, disjielled all those hopes of 
an amicable termination, which had 
at one time been rather san^uinely 
cherished. •Nothing seemed now to 
remain but to 0])en the papers, and 
proceed to jtlie inquiry so much de- 
precated. ^Xmoiiiif the more ri‘spcct- 
• able nrenibcrsol the House, how'ever, 
tlieie s4.ill juevaded an earnc'^l wish, 
that this issue mi^ht hy some means 
be avoided. Mr \\ ilbcrtorce, wlio, by 
procuriiijjj the first delay, seemed cs- 
tabbshed in a mediatorial chaiactcr, 
determined to make a fresh effort to 
supply that winch the conferences 
had failed in. On the 2()th June, 
he aniiouiici'd a motion having’ this 
viewq though attempts w'cre 
. vuTTiIy made to draw out of him its 
precise nature. Rumour, however, 
‘Soon announced, that the object Avas 
to prcfjiose an address of the House, 
requesting, that the Queen should 
acquiesce in the exclusion of her 
name fiom tlie Liturgy. Her Majes- 
ty, becoming acquainted wit^i tliL 
report, transmitted a letter to Mr 
ilberforcc, expressing her dissent 
from such a iirojiosition, and remon- 
strating agSinst It as inconsistent Avitli 

n and principles. 

On the following evening, when a 
very crowded house had assembled, 
in expectance of Mr Wilberforcc^s 
motion, that gentleman arrived some- 
what late, and stating that circum- 
stances induced him to consider it as 
standing in need of some modifica- 
tions, requested the delay of ofted.iy. 
Jiord Castlereagh and Mr Brouglitpii! 


though they regretted murli any far- 
ther delay, jet giving the gentleman 
credit for the motives which led him 
to propose it, were of opinion that it 
should be grafted witliout hesitation. 
Mr Tierney protested against it, de- 
claring if any farther adjournment 
WTre proposed, he would take the 
sens* of the House upon it. ♦Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, after in vain at- 
tempting to draw” fiom Mr W. the 
precise tenor of his motion, announ- 
ced one from Jiimself, for laying be- 
fore the House a copy of the origi- 
luL order in council, by which her 
iMajestv’s name was erased fiom the 
I.itiirny’. 

On the 22d June, Mr Wilberforce 
brought forward his motion, lie be- 
gan with strongly stating the reluc- 
tance vvitli which he had undertaken 
so painful and burdensome a duty. 
Notlimg could have encouraged him 
to undoitake ft, except his sense of 
. the kindness of the House, and df the 
extreme importance of the object. 
Let the House only remember, that 
if it did not come to some conclusion 
— if it did not adopt some measure for 
preventing this fatal inquiiy — there 
could he no man, wdio thouglit as he 
did on the subject, who would not an- 
ticipate as the consequenLO, the great- 
est of all evils that could befall tlie 
country. He was most anxious to say 
nothing which could imply a fad uie of 
respect to those who wore the C'rown 
of this country. If, in the warmth of 
debate, any such expressions should 
escajic him^he hoped they would bo 
asciibed rather .to the very peculiar 
nature; of the -case, and of his situa- 
tion, than to any intention of treating 
with irreverence those to whom the 
highest respect was due, and for whom 
he entertained if. On such an occa- 
sion, however anxiously lie iniglil wish 
to adhere to the ('oristitiition and the 
foims^f Paihamcnt, it might be im- 
po>sibU‘ to adhere altogether to ilnii 
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strict theoretic form of proceeding, 
which, indeed, it might be better to 
obsei ve in all cases ; and of the value 
of which, no person was more sensi- 
ble than himself. He tr, listed tlrat the 
House would proceed on the principle 
which the parties in the late confe- 
rence had laid dowm for thc'mselves — 
that Chey would not consider tkern- 
selvea as diffeieiit paitics opposed ; 
but that they would consider that the 
interests of all parties, not rniTely of 
those befoie the House — not merely of 
the King and the' Queen — nor of one 
or of the other, but those of all per- 
sons in thoe kingdoms, were heie in 
question. 'I’lie honourable gentleman 
then ndveited to his onginal motion 
for delay — to its unanimous adoption 
by the House — and to the confeun- 
ces which had taken place in con^^c- 
quence. These conferences — with- 
out meaning to express any opinion 
as to any one paiticular conference — 
oppdhred not to have been in any de- 
gree of an angry or petulant chaiac- 
ter, but to have been conducted m 
some nieasuie with a proper spirit, 
and without any wish to injure the 
feelings or the credit of either party. 
He would own that his liopcs had been 
paiticulaiiy laised even by the ap- 
pointment of the persons wlio we^’e 
named to carry on that delicate nego- 
ciation ; and be could not but feel al- 
most a confident hope that the means 
would at length be iound ot averting 
so fatal an inquiiy. Although the Cwo 
parties could not agiee, yet they had 
approached so neai, that^it might be 
possible for the IIoiv>e to prevail up- 
on them to do away with rniuor.points 
of difference.. Agents for any two pas- 
ties so circumstanced, were in this si- 
tuation — tliat the one of them could 
not he expected to concede to the 
other quite so far as an agent having 
in some measure the interest of both 
parties in view, and at the saiffc time 
general and public interest also ; for 


such an agent might make those con- 
cessions, without being liable to the 
same objection from his principals, to 
which the concession of the otljer 
agents would be liable frpm their par- 
ties. It was only required, he thought, 
that the parties should go coolly and 
calmly to weigh all the circumstances 
of the case ; and, above all, to consider 
well in what it situat on they would 
place themselves, and all the country, 
if they should proceed m an opposite 
course, and tliis inquiry should be 
prosecuted to its tcrniinaLion. He was 
totally at a loss to conceive how it 
could be so jiroseciited viuth any good 
hope, or to any good end. He had at 
first thought ot proposing an address, 
recommending the mode of aibitra- 
tion suggested by the Queen^s law of- 
ficers ; hut the diffit nines of that mca- 
suie, both constitutional and others, 
had finally appeared to him extreme 
and insuperable. He then thought 
of the course wliich he was now to 
piopose, and which was that of an ad- 
dress to her Majesty. 1 le had cer- 
tainly received a message from l^er 
Majesty, earnestly exhorting him to 
reconsider the subject, and not hold- 
ing out any hope ot acquiescence. As 
he had not had any opportunity, how- 
cvei, of fully explaining to her Ma- 
jesty Ins real objccls, he still Iioped 
that slic might have been misled by 
erroneous infoimation. The cour^e 
that he had finally determined on was, 
that of moving tlie resolution he heli 
in his hand ; the object of which was, 
that her Majesty might b*e prevailed 
upon, under all the circumstances of 
the case, to waive those minor differ- 
ences tifat appeared, in a great de- 
gree, to be already done away with. 
TInj only two material points of dif- 
ference were now the recognition of 
her Majesty as Queen of England at 
foreign Courts, and the restoration of 
her INfujesty's name to the liturgy,. It 
aiqiearcd to him that the former, done 
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generallvj would be liable to insupe- 
rable objections ; and that his Majes- 
ty's ministers had made concessions 
which might be considered as having, 
in'feome degree, if not ontirely, got 
rid of this difference. With respect 
to the Liturgy, lie was far from under- 
valuing that diHiculty, thougli it was 
a great relief to his mind, that, upon 
consideration, it did nift strike liiinas ^ 
affecting any religious view of tlie sub- 
ject. No person thought moic high- 
ly than he did, of the mention of her 
Majesty’s name in the Liturgy. He 
did think there was sometliing truly 
honourable in such a circumstance ; 
and especially when it occurred in 
.that admirable form of worship, and 
those unalterable iorms of prayer, 
which so eminently dustinguished the 
Protestant religion, as practiced in 
this country ; but yet more especial- 
ly asjt occurred in that beautiful foiin 
of supplication where all distinctions 
of men, in some degree, were foi got- 
ten, as if It were supposed that they 
# all appeared before their Creator un- 
der that equal and common character 
. — irjust sense'of which, was the best 
preparation for their general destiny. 
He held it an lionour to be in any way 
connected with such a form of pray- 
er. He believed it had been the an- 
cient usage and common rule of the 
liturgy to pray for each of the royal 
personages, separately naming them : 
this, he admitted, had been tlie cus- 
tom. But he did not think it could 
be contendcvl that her Majesty was m 
fact omitted in the prayer ; for if in 
the prayer the words used were, “ the 
King and a]l the Royal Family,*’ her 
Maj esty must be considered, Ikj should 
apprehend, to be one of them, and 
conscvquently to be included. The 
Duke ofYorkwas the heir-presumptive 
to the Crown ; but with that real and 
unaffected kindness, and that feeling* 
of candour and simplicity which mark- 
ed all the actions of that illustnfras 


individuabhis royal highness, if he had 
been rightly informed, had v^ished and 
permitted that his name should be left 
out of the service. 1 le meant nothing 
by theee obsepations, except that it 
could not be contended that her Ma- 
jesty w^iis excluded from the pray- 
ers of the* tongregatiou. It appeared 
to him clear, that her Majesty’s^dvi- 
scis had never treated thih point as 
01^ to be insisted upon on religious 
principles ; they had never brqught it 
forward, indeed, till they came to the 
discussion of minor points. They ad- 
mifted that some other concession 
might be an equivalent for it. All his 
desire.was to avoid the horrors of that 
fatal gieen bag ’ — (A laugh ) — The 
laughter ofgentlemen around him on- 
ly shewed, that wlien the mind had 
loncc imbibed a ludicrous association 
of images, it would still retain it, even 
in the most serious moments. For 
himself, if he fiad unknowingly and 
involuntarily joined in that laughter, 
he could only say, that though there 
might be a smile on his lips, tliere was 
a pang at his lieart, while he contem- 
plated the deplorable consequences 
which must ensue if the contents of 
that bag should ever be examined. 
But there was one part of these con- 
ferences which giAre him consolation 
in the midst of liis distress : there w’^as 
something which cheered ^nd conso- 
led the di eary prospect that lay before 
him — a ray of' comfort which illumi- 
nated that appalling darkness that had 
liitheito pervaded this melancholy 
subject. Villen he found mention 
made of the recognition of her Majes- 
ty's rights, and the vindication of her 
character, it directly struck him— 
what recognition of her rights — what 
vindication of her oIiara«ter — could 
be more effectual or more honourable 
than that she should receive from the 
House of Commons, fiom the Parlia- 
ment (?f this country, the assurances, 
that, if she would make a saciiiiee of 
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her feelings, upon a point which had sidering that dreadful alternative that 
bf'en made) one of the grounds of tlie awaited the rejection of his motion. If 
di/feiencestlut had>{>rev(*nted aceom- it were dismissed, nothing remained 
modation, it should not be constiued but the prosecution of that dreadful 
into any abandonment^of her rights, inquiry. the House duly corsi- 
any concession ot her cause, any de- dcr the unknown evils that must at- 
parture from the principle or hei de- tend it — the recriminations by which 
fence, but as a saciifice made to the it must be followed— and the long 


anxKTUs desires of the country, apd to 
the expressed wia.he'^ and auWiority of 
Parliament t IJe begged all lionour- 
able iiieuibers to consider maturely 
what would be the consequences of 
the rejection ol Ids motion — that there 
was no alternative but an inquiry. The 
dcfeienee alreadyshewn Iiy the Queen 
to the opinion ol Parliament^ did her 
the highest honour. Tiue it was, 
that her INIajesty was not a native of 
this countiy ; but lie was sure that 
there was enough English stuffiii her 
composition to induce her to make 
some sacrifices ol feeling — not ofeha- 
ractci — (oi the sake ^f sccuung the 
good opinion of the vast inajoiity of 
Iier subjects. Oh * ^vhat benehts 
might not u‘sultlioni an aimeahle ad- 
justment ! He slioiild, nuleed, reckon 
nimself the nio^t foitunate man that 
ever lived, to be the instrument of such 
an arrangement. Let gentlemen re- 
flect, that there was only a choice of 
evils ‘uid those ot [jk? essing the inqui; y 
to Its teiniination would be incalcula- 
ble. On a former night, an honour- 
able fiieiul* (Mr Brougliarn) with the 
ijrmost (k'gi ee oftoi ceand impressive- 
ness, (pci haps gre ater than any other 
man possessed,) had adveited" to the 
amount and extent of those evils ; but 
the statement of them, efoquent as it 
w^as, was far below thoii reditv. He 
was in fairness bound to ^tafe, that 
the courage, the inagnanimity, her 
Majesty luul dn^played diying these 
transactions, might well stand her in 
the stead of the points that slie might 
abandon. Jf he dien out liis aigii- 
nients to a tedious length, he< hopetl 
genlleiiien noiild excuse him by eon- 


train of consequences affecting at once 
the dignity of Uie (hown, and the best 
interests of the empiVe. In this re- 
spect, the King, the Queen, and the 
I^arliament, had but one common 
cause ; and the course Iic,recommend- 
cd was that most calculateil to avert 
the common calamity. Mr Wilhcr- 
force then moved the following reso- 
lutions : — 

Resolved, — That this House has 
learned, w ith unfeigned and deep re- 
gret, tliat the late endeavours to fiamc 
an airangeinent which might avert the 
necessity of a public inquiry into the 
infoi Illation Iwiid before the t wo Ilduses 
of Paihamcnt, have not Jed to that 
amicable adjusinient of tlie existing 
dilferences in tlielioyal Family, which 
was so anxiously desired by Parlia- 
ment and the nation. . - 

** That this House, fully sensible of’ 
the objections which the Queen might 
justly feel to taking upon heiself the 
leJinquishment of any points in wdiich 
she might have conceived her owni 
dignity and homnir to be involved, y^et 
feeling the inestimable importance 
of aft amicable and final adjust- 
ment of the present unhappy differ- 
ences, cannot forbear declaiing its 
opinion, that when such ijiiige advan- 
ces have been made towaids that ob- 
ject, her Majesty, by yielding to the 
eainest solicitude of tlnJf House of 
Commons, and forbeai ing to press fur- 
thty the adoption of those propositions 
on uhicli any material difference of 
opinion yet remains, would by no 
^mtans be understood to indicate any'' 
w to shrink fi orii inquiry', but would 
oaL be deemed to afloid a renewed 
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proof of the desire which her Majesty 
lias been graciously pleased to ex- 
press to submit her own wishes to the 
authority of Parliament ; thereby en- 
titling herself to the grateful acknow- 
ledgments ‘of the House of Com- 
mons, and sparing this House the 
painful necessity of those public dis- 
cussions, which, whatever might be 
their ultimate/esult, Could not but be 
distressing to her Majesty's feelings 
— disappointing to the hopes of Par- 
liament — derogatory from the dignity 
of the Crown — and injurious to the 
best interests of the empire.” 

Mr Stuiyt VVortley seconded the 
motion. ^ 

Mr* Brougham began with decla- 
ring, that he intended to grgue this 
great question, not merely in his of- 
ticial capacity as Queen's Jaw-oflicer, 
but also as one of the members of Par- 
liament. In proof of this, he would 
at once assert his opinion, (candour 
and justice demanded it, without re-, 
ference even to his exertions as a ne- 
gociator,) that in this negociation no 
little had been already gained by her 
Majesty. Iil the first place, let it he 
observed, that it was now explicitly 
acknowledged, that the only basis on 
whicll her Majesty could be called 
upon to treat, was that high giound 
of her unimpeachable, undisputed, 
and unsuspected title of Queen of this 
realm. This point alone she ha,d made 
a sine qua non, and she had obtained 
it before the conference was opened. 
It was alsq no tnvial matter, that in 
leaving thfi kingdom, she was to be al- 
lowed all the pomp and circumstance 
belonging, to the highest personages 
of the Royal Family. Tiiis was a 
case where little things became of 
gre^t moment ; and inasmuch as the 
omission of the ordinary forms of re- 
spect would be a degradation, the con- 
cession and observance of those forms 
w/is proportionally important in ^esto- 
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ring her Majesty to the situation she 
had a right to occupy. In I*espect also 
to reception at foreign courts, though 
her Majesty's proposition was not 
conceded, yt;t something approaching 
to it was granted. Care was to be 
taken to secure to her, not only com- 
fort and* convenience, but attention 
and respect. Lastly, in case tif suc- 
cess in* the negociation, there was to 
he a joint address to the King and 
Queen, speaking of them togtithcr, 
and thanking them together, for the 
concessions they had made. Now, 
would any gentleman think this an 
unimportant acquisition, who recol- 
lecte|(J,*that not four months ago, it 
was impossible to obtain from mini- 
sters even the mention of the word 
Queen ? She was an illustrious female 
— a high personage — an exalted lady 
—a character of great distinction, 
implicated in the conversation, with 
he knew not Kow many idle circumlo- 
cutions and studied periphrased. Her 
Majesty was no longer an illustrious 
female,” or an exalted personage” 
— she was Queen, and was to be ad- 
dressed as Queen by her Pailiament, 
which was to carry to the foot of her 
throne the expressions of its gratitude 
and attachment. However determi- 
Bcd ministers nAght be to persevere 
in inquiry, and to open tlic green bug, 
(for determined he understood they 
were, and, oi\ her own account, it was 
far from the intention of the Queen 
to resist that determination,) yet, ha- 
ving gained thus much in favour of 
her nght^ and her innocence, and 
standing upon this rock and basis, he 
put to the House whether it did not 
Jbecome the station tbe Queen had 
now acquired to stand still longer up- 
on resistance, and to demand that 
some further step should be conce- 
ded ? He was ready to concede to Mr 
Wilberforce, that the question of the 
liturgy had not been made a sine qua 

K 
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non. It arose out of the proposition 
of residence abroad, to which the 
Queen could not agree, after the 
charges which had been made against 
her, and the green bag, which 'had 
been thrown upon the table, lyithout 
the concession of something which 
might secure her motives from all 
misconitruction. From all that 4ui 
himself knew — from all that he under- 
stood by communication with others 
-.-from tbc known sense of a great 
part, if not a majority of that House 
—and from the undoubted sense of a 
majorityoutofdoois, he was warranted 
in stating, that the suirendei qf that 
point by the Crown, would ensure 
success to the object of his honour- 
able friend. Success would then be 
certain, and without the sliadow of 
dishonour on the Queen. {Hem , hear,) 
"—This once conceded, all difiicuitios 
would be done away. I'or himself, he 
could solemnly assure the Ilouse^ tlnit 
he was as convinced as he was of lus 
own existence that this was the only 
remaining obstacle. Let the word 
Liturgy be but once «imicably pro- 
nounced, and every impediment 
would be removed. He did not wish 
to make this a party question, or 
throw any peculiar blame on minis- 
ters. He believed that deep regret 
had been expressed fur the omission 
af her Majesty's name in the church 
service ; and by how much the more 
thq act ought not to Iiave been done, 
so much the eavsier would it be to un- 
do it. He did not wish to fatigue the 
House by a discussion of r^ght, or to 
lead it through a labyrinth of legal 
and theological lore. The Li^^rgy 
had been established by authority of. 
Parliament, after having been framed 
and prepared by the convocation. It 
was only to the due legal authority 
that a certain power of alteration was 
given, in cases relating to the Royal 
Family. It was enacted thaf the 
names of the Royal Family be chan. 


ged and altered from time to time, as 
may be fitting to the occasion.*' What 
must be understood as the fair in- 
tendment of these words ? Did they 
not, upon evefy principle of ordinary 
construction, signify, that as George 
might succeed to Anne, or Caroline 
to Charlotte, the names of the latter 
should be substituted for the former? 
He took his groi^nd upon this simple 
and obvious interpi elation. It was 
only by over-stramed and far-fetebed 
constructions, that any other mean- 
ing could be elicited. 'I'he^ including 
of the Queen under the general term 
of the Royal Family, might perhaps 
be defended in point of religion, but 
not of jo^'ilce or constitutional pro- 
priety. Cpuld it indeed be main- 
tained, that tlic erasure of her Ma- 
jesty's name from the prayeis of the 
chiyxh cast no stigma, and implied 
no siis])ieion ? If Queen after Queen 
liad been pra\ ed for — if her present 
•Majesty, whilst Princess of V\ales 
and until tlie demise of the crown, 
had herself been prayed for, could 
such an omission be passed over as a 
tiifling or unimportant inatter ? * But 
it cnied that tbc name of George 
the First bath been inserted sringly, 
and this was stated by way of shew- 
ing that her Majesty would sustain 
no dishonour by a similar circum- 
stance. Were he not, liow'ever, averse 
to trca^l on the ashes of a departed 
Queen, he could shew that this refer- 
ence contained the greatest possible 
aggravation of the injury^ Then it 
had been urged that tlie^Duke of 
York had been prayed for by name ; 
but a Duke of York, as heiri presump- 
tive, had ^10 title ; and the rule re- 
specting him, when heir-apparent, 
was by no means so inflexible as lyitli 
reganl to a Queen-Consort. The 
Queen was not only the consort of a 
Ktng, but the first subject of his 
realim She was subject only to the 
mon^ch ; she hgd high and peculiar 
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privileges— he had almost said pre- 
rogatives, Tile King’s, indeed, were 
not imparted to her, but they shelter- 
ed, covered, and protected her. In 
other respects she enjoyed privileges 
above all other women. There was 
nothing of which the law was more 
careful, than to guard the honour of 
the Queen Consort, and of the line 
which was continued through her. 
A stigma in this quarter might, in 
other circumstances, have caused a 
disputed succession. But he was told 
that her Majesty ought to waive this 
point, because an accommodation was 
desirable. •His question, in answer to 
that observation, was, why 'should 
not Kis Majesty, or rather liis M«ijes- 
ty's ministers, waive this point ? 
{Hear,) They were the authors of the 
act : lier Majesty was the only suflTer- 
er by it ; slie had obeyed the law, 
and there was no charge against her 
arising out of the transaction, 'i'he 
concession must be degrading to her ; 
it could not be degrading to the other 
side. On the part of her Majesty, it 
was to surrender all ; on tlie part of 
ministers, it'was to surrender nothing. 
If she acquiesced, she must be de. 
gradM“^ery Sunday In the eyes of 
every Christian congregation through- 
out the land. The importance early 
attached to this point was shewn by 
expressions of the Princess Sophia, 
when she was asked, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, to come over and reside 
in Britain. She had then evidently 
considered the being prayed for as 
equivalent to residence, and as secu- 
ring her title to the crown. He would 
not listens for an instant to the argu- 
ment, that the crown would lower it- 
self by the concession. Ministers 
had advised the act ; let then! now 
advise its revocation. The disgrace, 
when removed from the Queen, could 
not attach to the Sovereim ; if he 
thought it could, he should he the 
last man to advise k* Who was not 


anxious to protect the qnsuUied ho- 
nour of the crown of these realms ? 
On no account whatever, happen 
what might, would he cast the slight- 
est shade on that pure and spotless 
diadem. He conceived that the con- 
stitution could not recognize the King 
in his individual capacity, and that all 
the pyblic acts of the crown must be 
the acts of ministers. Were they to 
l3))en their ears to every rumour, or 
to every vague notion that die King’s 
dignity might be. insulted, and lose 
sight altogether of the Queen’s situa- 
It appeared to him to be an 
easy mode of extricating themselves 
from the diiriculty, to carry up an 
humble address to the foot of the 
throne, representing the sentiments 
which they could not avoid enter- 
taining on this painful subject. There, 
was no reason why ministers should 
hesitate to give sound advice on this 
impQi-tant subject. Let tliem ijot fear 
lest their Sovereign should discoun- 
tenance them for it. He was too just 
and patriotic not to know that it must 
have been extorted from them by the 
commanding voice of Parliament. 
Even if it should lead to a dismissal 
from their places, let them not dread 
that by manfully discharging their 
•duty, or yieldifig to expediency, or 
complying with the wishes of that 
House, thejy would uUimately lose 
them, ( Hear, hear , ) He should like 
to see the man who would step for- 
ward to succeed them in such a case. 
Where could be found the rash and 
presumptuous factionists, the head- 
strong and audacious politicians, who 
wouild venture to step into places 
•from which others had been removed 
only for discharging an honest, a con- 
8cientiohs,and an important duty? He 
trusted they were now near the end 
of tnose painful preliminary discus- 
sions. Let the House look to the 
caser They were going on, day af- 
ter dajr, and something else was go- 
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iiig on, (lay after ilay, out of doors— 
{hear ) — much irritation, great disap- 
pointment, and a constant factious 
meddling with, and ])ervcrsion of^.thc 
case, for the purpose of keeping up 
that irritatirm. He would not say 
that this had taken place : he would 
say tliaj it was going on every day 
and every hour. .It was time that 
such a state of things should end ; 
and he believed it was the general 
opinion, he hoped, a strong one, that 
these discussions should also termi- 
nate. Mr Broughanj regretted that 
on this subject he should dittcr fiotri 
any of his political ti iciuK. lie owed 
here an imperious duty to tlic coun- 
try, and one more sacred still t(» his 
illustrious client. Il hc ^vere ^*apahle 
of being biassed, on such an occasion, 
.by party spirit, or the love of popu- 
larity, he wmuld think himself the 
meanest of traitors to .the mistress 
he served, lie would never givp her 
Majesty any other advice than tliat 
which appeared to him most condu- 
cive to her own honour^ and the tran- 
quillity of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh declared, that he 
felt considenible difficulty in rising to 
address the House, after the powerful 
impression which had been made by 
the extraordinary talent and ingcnui-' 
ty of the honourable gentleman who 
had just sat^dow'n. Without losing 
any advantage of his legal ch.iraeter, 
he^liad availed liiinself of Ins situa- 
tion as a senator, to excite the strong- 
est feelings in the assembly. He him- 
self had not intended to speak till a 
later period; but he felt cnlled upon 
to answer, without delay, some ob- 
servations of the learned gentleman.* 
He entirely agreed with him as to 
the harmony*with' which the* confer- 
ences had been conducted, though in 
his speech he had throw n out some 
insinuations too much in the spirit of 
an advocate. With regard to the 
question of the Liturgy, he was ready 


to take it on the broadest grounds of 
ministerial and personal responsibili- 
ty. Her Majesty's right to the title 
of Queen, had been from the first 
unequivocally acknowledged ; he had 
nametl her in Parliament under that 
title. Wliatevcr propositions were 
made to lier Majesty when abroad, 
were laid before her in the character 
of Queen. Her iClajesty had not been 
callcxl on to surrender any of her le- 
gal rights, as Queen, but to forbear 
from the exercise of ceitain rights, 
which ministers were induced to rc- 
eonimend, that, for the sake of peace, 
she should give up. It w;uf necessary 
for his argument, on this subject, tliat 
lie should state so much of the law^, 
with respect to the liturgy, as go- 
verned his own judgment, and that 
of his Majesty's ministers, in the ad- 
vicQ they had given. In the first 
place, he denied that the Act of Par- 
liament was jieremptory on this ques- 
tion. 'J'he w^ords of the statute, which 
set forth, that it would be proper 
for the lawful aiithoritie.s to alter 
the prayer with respect to the King, 
Queen, and Royal Progeny," did not 
iiujiose on the Council the necessity 
ol inserting the names of all tli6" per- 
sons that c.mie within those word.s. 
From the period of ))assing the act of 
uniformity down to the present day> 
a discretion h.id been exercised by 
the King in Council, to include or 
exclude the names of individuals of 
the Royal Family. It was a fallacy 
to say that her Majesty w’f.s not now 
prayed for. This could not be con- 
temled, unless it could be proved that 
her INIajesty was not a member of the 
Royal Faihily. Although he would 
not disguise that there w^ere consi- 
deraflons, on wdiich the discretioi? of 
his Majesty, to include or exclude 
names, had been exercised in this in- 
stance, yet he protested against the 
coiicl«sion that the manner in which 
the discretion had been exercised was 
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a conclusive stigma upon her Majes- 
ty. There was no principle of selec- 
tion; the power wasarbitrary. Names 
were included in the Liturgy or ex- 
cluded according to arcumstances* 
and as the King was advised l>y his 
Couned to make the introduction or 
exclusion. As to the mode of exer- 
cising this discretion, the Council did 
wot generall}; make flie necessary ak 
teration, but referred it to the arch- 
bishop, who carried the representa- 
tion made to him to the closet, and 
altered the^Liturgy accordingly, with 
the approbation of the Sovereign. 
'J'his discretion had been exercised, 
not only ip more dktant eoniioxions, 
but even in some as near as the jire- 
sent. The Queen of George I. had 
not been prayed for by name. It was 
true, there had been dociiinents m the 
Consistory Court at Hanover wli^eh 
jnstdied this exclusion. But the case 
shewed the same exercise of discre- 
tion which was acted upon in this 
case, and in this case too that discre- 
tion was exercised upon distinct con- 
siderations. Ihiiice George of Deri- 
iinirk had iiofbeen prayed lor by name, 
although he A\as the consort of the 
(^iicelTi ^-This was a ca^e which jiis- 
tified*to the full extent the discretion 
now exercised. 

This step had by no means been 
taken in contemplation of proceed- 
ings before Parliament. Every dfort 
hatl been exhausted to avert that ca- 
lamity, which only the ariival of the 
(iueen in couiiti y could render in- 
evitable. Information had been gi- 
ven, which attributed to her Majesty 
charges of.tlie gravest nature. The 
question was, under the inevitable 
fact of ministers possessing such in- 
torn^atioii, what course they had to 
adopt. Undertheprospectot proceed- 
ings which nothing could prevent but 
tliat the Queen should not come to 
this country, could he have advised 
to call for the prayci> of the country 


for the illustrious individual by namo 
— not to call for the pruyei’S of tlie 
couiUry i\yr her as one of the Royal 
Fanjily ; hut to present the individual 
for the prayers of the country, when 
perhaps it might soon afterwards be- 
come a duty to bring down informa- 
tion to l\rliament which mi^it give 
a dhar|UJter to her of a different sort. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that^ 
while influenced by the considera- 
tions which he had mentioned, he 
would, as an honest man, and as a mi- 
nister of the Crown, have sacrificed his 
existence rather than have given a dif- 
ferent advice, and without any exami- 
natien into the truth of the informa- 
tion. The Queen's counsel had never 
till now a})peared to attach any im- 
portance to this point. They had ta- 
ken no notice of it in the negociations . 
prior to the Queen's arrival, in which 
tlie complaintjonly related to the want 
of reij|)ect from the King’s servants 
abroad. Lastly, at the opening of 
the conferences, this point had never 
been mentioned ; hut it had been de- 
clared, that her Majesty’s honour and 
dignity being satisfied, every other 
question was secondary, and might 
be left to arbitration. If it had been 
brought forward, it would have ter- 
minated tlk? negdeiations at once. It 
was hard that this cardinal and esseai- 
tial point should have hegpkcpt back, 
and that ministers should tlius have 
been entrapped into a negociatioji. 
His Majesty’s ministers could not as 
lionest men, or in common sense, act 
otherwise t^an they liad done till an 
inquiry took place. There had been 
no difficulty iYi point of law. If the 
law had required the intioduction of 
the name into the Liturgy, it would 
have been a great relief from the most 
embarrassing question which ever any 
government felt. If the Queen now 
complied with the wishes of Parlia- 
ment,* it would he fair to view lier 
conduet, not as a sla inking from in- 
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quiry, or a withdrawing of the pledge 
she gave in coming to this country ; 
but as proceeding from a spirit of ac- 
commodation, and a desire to save 
the Parliament and the c6untry from 
an inquiry most difficult and most 
perilous in itself, and most alarming 
in its consequences. Ministers liad 
shewn every disposition to conciliate, 
short of calling upon the King to re- 
tract his deliberate opinion ; but if 
the systdm of tergiversation, which 
had recently been, adopted, were to 
be continued ; if, when one point was 
conceded) another point was in coti- 
fiequence of such concession*' to be 
more strongly insisted upon, the IKjuse 
might bid adieu to all hopes of any 
satisfactory negocintion. Ministers 
had been willing to give up every 
. thing, except their own honour, to 
relieve her Majesty ; they had not 
refused her any point t which it was 
withiu their power to grants and 
whatever might be the result of the 
piesent deliberations, he, for one, did 
not feel inclined to recede a single 
inch from the counsels which he had 
given to the Crown upon this very 
delicate and important subject. 

Ijord Archibald Hamilton began 
with expressing bis bigli esteem for 
the honouiable member W'ho ha*d 
brought forward the present motion ; 
but crmld wot think it bad been at 
all framed in tlie spirit of conciiia- 
tmn. Ills honourable fHcnd came to 
the House, and he could as^iJire liis 
honourable fiiend, that, in the re- 
marks which he w as goivig to make, 
he had no intention' to disparage his 
many great and eminent virtues ; but 
his honourable friend came to tl!e 
House lamenting tlie unfortunate dif- 
ferences which existed bchveen the 
two most illustrious personages in the 
country — lamenting the extent to 
whicluhr'yhad been carried — lament- 
ing the improbability which ap})ear- 
ed of bringing them to any amicable 
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adjustment, and concluded, after all 
his lamentations, by proposing that 
the party which had previously been 
acknowledged to be the injured party 
should submit to still further injuries, 
and that the persons who inflicted 
those injuries, and who, he did not 
hesitate to say, were his Majesty's 
ministers, (hear,\ should be empow-er- 
ed to ask her Majesty, in the name of 
Parliament, to give a permanent ac- 
quiescence to a scheme, which, sup- 
posing it to give her a partial and 
temporary relief, was certain, at the 
same time, to entail upon her a per- 
manent and indelible disgrace. He 
had long meditated a motion upon 
the subject of the Liturgy, and had 
only been withheld by representa- 
tions from the Treasury Bench, on 
the extreme delicacy of the subject ; 
bu*^ all motive for reserve was now 
over. The Queen, it was said, sus- 
tained no injury, because she was 
prayed for under the words of all 
the Royal Family but the King 
•was also so prayed for ; and for the 
same reason his name should have 
been omitted. The lionourable mo- 
ver, he thoiight, was the last man to 
have treated this as a inere^matter of 
coert cticjucttc ; yet, if he thought 
otherwise, he w as guilty of inconsis- 
tency in asking the Queen to give 
up her 1 ight. He trusted the House 
would ratlicr sanction tlic principle 
of undoing wdiat had been unjustly 
done, than of persevering in acts of 
similar injustice. He )itid received 
letters fiom different gentlemen, in 
different parts of the country, and 
«ven from some clergymen, stating 
that the order in council was entirely 
ineffective, and adding, that in many 
parts of the kingdom her M'^jesty 
was publicly prayed for, even by 
name. His Majesty's ministers had 
•sent it dowm to Scotland, where they 
had* no authoiity to send it — where 
theie was no r-egular form of churdi 
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gervice — ^where there was no Litur^^y, 
but where, he was happy to state, it 
had been rightly and universally dis- 
obeyed. He would ask Lord Castle- 
reagli, first, whether* the order in 
council w^ as he had stated it to be ? 
secondly, whether it had not been 
frequently violated? and, lastly, wlic- 
'ther any of those who had violated it 
had ever beqp, andliow, punished,? 
Let the Queen be innocent, or let 
her be guilty, he thought it incum- 
bent upon the House to place her, 
and he tllferefore called upon them 
now to place her, in the Liturgy, from 
wliich she. ought never to have been 
displaced, not even for a moment. 
His Ibrdhhip concluded with moving, 
Tliat this House, sensible of the 
objection the Queen must feel at the 
relinquishment of any points in which 
her dignity and honour are involved, 
is of opinion, that the insertion otlier 
Majesty's name in the Liturgy would 
be, under all the chcumstances of thci 
case, the most expedient and most 
cflectual mode of sparing this House,” 
&c. 

Demflan suongly repelled the 
charge, tliat the (iuecii’s legal advi- 
sers had been guilty •of tergiversa- 
tion, •declaring, that tliey had kept to 
the last the ground and attitude they 
had at fiist assumed. He cnde«a\our- 
ed to shew, that the (Jucen had the 
dearest right to be prayed for by 
name. He enumerated various in- 
stances of ill treatment which she had 
experienced. It was very singular, 
that thesfi 'charges, collected a year 
ago in the iiovtli of Italy, should ne- 
ver have been heard of till they were 
now laid on the table. Th& crime was 
her coming to England. If she had 
lived abioad, either as Princess of 
VVoles or as Queen of England, she 
miglit have conducted herself as she 
pleased, and there would have bean 
no accusation. She might havA wan- 
tfcied over the contnient, and exhi- 


bited the disgrace of England in the 
sight of foreigners. She might have 
behaved like the most degraded of 
human beings, and nothing would 
ha^^ been alleged against her. But 
her coming to England was a crime 
which demanded instant inquiry and 
punishificnt. The Queen was ready 
to»meet the charges against lier. Of 
that rbadiness, and* of her innocence, 
^he had given the most decisive proof 
b}' her immediate appearanqe in Eng- 
land. This had been universally ac- 
knowledged ; and yet, in the very 
^ame hreatli, she was praised for the 
boldness with which she had met her 
accysers, and advised to give up the 
right for which she was contending. 
Her Majesty was content to reside 
abroad ; but, in going abroad, she 
wished to have her innocence fully 
and definitely established— establish- 
ed ill such a manner as it could only 
be established by the restoration of 
her fcgal rights. • - 

Mr Bankos strongly supported the 
original motion. He would ask any 
reasonable man, how ministers could 
have vindicated themselves, eitlier to 
the Sovereign or to Parhanient, if 
they had come down to the House 
with the insertion of the Queen's 
jiameintheLitusgy — the ink still wet 
in one hand, and the papers of accu- 
sation which they had received against 
her in the Other ? Of tlTc contents of 
these papers he knew nothing ; he 
hoped to know nothing of them ; and 
as to their truth or falsehood, would 
offer no ojiinion. He wished to see 
the Queen placed exactly in the same 
situation as if she had never taken 
.the imprudent step of landing in Eng- 
land, He gave credit to her Majesty 
for the readiness whicE she express- 
ed to meet inquiry ; but he doubted 
if her advisers were benefiting their 
client by professing, on the one hand, 
a wi«h for conciliation, and making, 
on the other, that point a sine qua . 
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norif the resignation of which would 
be no derog*ation from her character. 

Mr Williams endeavoured to prove, 
that ministers had acted improperly 
and unwarrantably upon this occa- 
sion. 

Sir Frands Burdett attacked the 
conduct of ministers in his usual style 
of unmeasured invective. He applau- 
ded the conduct of the Queen in ha- 
ving triumphed etpially over their 
bribe and, their threat. She had adopt- 
ed a course of conduct so magnani- 
mous, as to raise her in all meifs 
minds, and which afforded such pr^i- 
sumption of her innocence (to t|se the 
expression of the honourable meiiriber 
below him,) as rendered it as doubt- 
less as the valour of the Duke of 
Wellington. Let the House look at 
the treatment which this illustrious 
*lady had experienced from her first 
arrival in this country — cut off from 
the protection of those whose duty it 
was td protect her — dopiived of that 
control which she had a right to ex- 
ercise — allow’'ed no intercourse with 
her family or with liei child ; and if, 
under such cii ciinKstinces, w'hen goad- 
ed by insult, and diiven almost to 
madness, she had acted inipropeily, 
no man w'ho h.irboui cd a principle of 
honoLii ill his hreasi would not sliecl 
a tear for her inislortiines — hut he 
would not at the same time pursue 
her with llie*anu of vengeance, un- 
der the mask of mercy. There was 
much apology for the King, whose 
ear had douhtlc&s been poisoned by 
spies and go-hctwx'ens ; hut there w'as 
none foi ministers, who ou^it to have 
undeceived him, and given him sound 
advice. It ought to ha\e macTe no, 
difference in tlieir minds, w hether the 
Queen lemaijied abroad or not ; they 
were boimd by their duty to the King, 
and to the country, to pursue a steady 
course, w ithout any alteration of their 
vi(*W8 in conNeijnence of hcrpiefi'iice 
. oi* iier absence. But, on tJic coiitiary. 


they told ber, that if she continued 
to live aliToad, she might with impu- 
nity act in such a manner as to bring 
disgrace on the King and country ; 
but if she came to England to trouble 
them, then it would be imperative on 
the noble lord, as an honest man, to 
bring down a green bag. He felt 
some parliamentary difficulty in the 
extraordinary Aiode of proceeding 
which was proposed. They were call- 
ed on to address the Queen ; and if 
she was to be treated with that re- 
spect, it WHS not, surely,' too much 
to ask ministers to withdraw the stig- 
ma which they had cast; upon her 
character; let eitliiT the green bag 
or the present motion be withdrawn. 
How any man could hold the bag in 
one hand, and vote for tins motion 
with the other, he was at a loss to 
conceive. What, ifher Majesty should 
not choose to receive the address ; 
and, in fact, should not comply with 
.It ? She had always been anxious to 
do w hat was wuslied by the House 
of Commons ; she had thrown lier 
life and her honour on them ; and 
therefore there coidd he no doubt of 
her confidence in the integrity of the 
House, oi of tile deference which she 
was disposed to pay to its opinions. 
But he w'ould say for her in the words 
of the poet — 

To tla luge lord of aiy dear native land, 

I owe a Subject’s ; yet even him, 

And his, liigli arhit ration, I reject. 

Within iiiy bosom reigns another lord, — 
Jlonour, sole judge and umpiio of my con- 
dutU” 

This point she could not ^concede; 
especially^ when the House’ asked it 
in order to get ministers out of a 
SCI ape — to enable them to sneak aw'ay 
with tlieir green bag. The honoura- 
ble baronet remarked on the great 
(Uffeience betw een Lord Castlereagh, 
who ]/iiisued the Queen for \\ev vices 
and bad qualities, and Mr Canning, 
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his colleague, who wished to punish 
her for her virtues and good quali- 
ties. Her amiable disposition and 
fascinating manners, he said, would 
render her the tool of faction ; but 
he would beg to know, of what fac- 
tion she had ever been the tool, ex- 
cept that to which the right honoura- 
ble gentleman belonged ? 

Mr Cannipg declared, that he, 
should not be challenged or provoked 
to enter into any recrimination. This 
w^as not the time for ministers to en- 
ter into a justification of their con- 
duct ; when that time came, they 
would be mpst fully piepared. Mi- 
nibtcM s had j)ccn forced into this ques- 
jtion — f<u-ccd by those adviscis, who, 
in an ill-latcd hour, had induced her 
Majesty to return to tins country. 
Thcie were charges, as to the truth 
or f.ilschood of which he did not mean 
to say a woid; but they existed. iNfi- 
nisters, in the exorcise of a sound dis- 
cretion, would most gladly have al- 
lowed them to sleep ; but no choice 
was left to them. There could be no 
desire — desire ! how could he say de- 
. sire, or how suppose that there sliould 
be in the mind, he would not say of 
any hdnourablc man, hut of any hu- 
man creature with the feelings of a 
man, — how could there be any other 
wish or feeling but that inquiry should 
bea\(>ided? If theic had been any 
choice left to minisU'is, he would 
Iilinself have considered their conduct 
rno^t unwarrantable if they had not 
sacrificed every personal or private 
feeling to af :?ensc of public duty, by 
abstaining from all proceedings in this 
case ; but tjie unfoituiiate return of 
the illusU'ious personage had J eft them 
no option. The honourable baronet 
had described the language in which 
he liiniself upon another occasion had 
spoken of pcMson.iue as extrava- 
gant. If t!i It language had proeurcil 
inm any credit with the HoustV for 
sincerity, he hoped he might in the 
ftairic ‘-pint of sinccrify declare, that 


he thought it not inconsistent with 
the strongest feelings — (if in saying 
so he did not use an improper ex- 
pression) — the strongest private feel- 
ings 5f admii;jition and regard for the 
illustrious individual — for any person 
holding a public situation, and dis- 
charging ^mblic duties, to say before- 
hantl that he would use every* effort 
to prev*cnt the agitiltion of a fruit- 
loss question, unless a possible event 
should occur to make it ne^ccssary. 
That event had unfortunately occur- 
red, and he was not prepared to say 
tliaX Uiere was any alternative but to 
proceet^to the inquiry. Mr Canning 
exprq^sed his astonishment at the new 
and exaggerated inqiortance wdiich 
liad been att iched to the affair of the 
Liturgy. If indeed it wx’re a point of 
such importance, not merely as a 
worldly matter, but as a religious ol)- * 
servance, what was to be thought of 
those negociathrs for the Queen w ho 
.postponed it to the ipiestions of*rcsi- 
dence, ]),itronagc, and income, and 
who, when they did introduce this 
awful heavenly point, of exclusion 
from the ceremonial of the church, 
did it in the way of commutation for 
an equivalent ? If it wxre to raise her 
Majesty, on the aspirations of millions, 
to the presence of. her Creator, what 
was to be thought ofthose advisers who 
postponed it to a point of etuiiiette— 
to a cjucstion^vhat sort oY introduc- 
tion lier Majesty should obtain at 
some petty court, like those of Knip- 
hauseii and Hohenzollcrn, wlicre the 
single minister of state was out at 
elbows, and the pomp of military pa- 
rade was kept up by three w^lusker- 
e^l grenadiers and the fraction of a 
drummer? Mr Canning concluded, 
with expressing his eptire concurrence 
to tlie motion of Mr VViIberforce. 

JSome explanations were given by 
Mr ilroughain and Mr C. Hutchin- 
son, chiefly relative to the conduct of 
Lord Hutchinson. 

Mr Wilbei force made a short re- 
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ply, which was followed by a few ex- 
planatory observations from Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. 

The vote, after many loud calls, 
was now taken, when, there appear- 
ed. 

For the original motion, . 394 

Against it, b24 

» 

Majority for the resolution, 267 

• 

On the same day, llic House of 
Lords, with a good deal of dissatis- 
faction, agreed to defer the sitting of 
the Committee till I'uesday jiext. 

On the folloxving evening, sjn ex- 
planation was given by M r Brougham, 
from which it a])|)eared, that the 
Queen, immediately on being inform- 
ed of tile omission of her name in the 
Liturgy, had addressed a complaint 
on the subject to one of lus Majesty's 
jKjinisters. 

AVter the passing of the resolution 
in the House of Commons, Mr Wil- 
berforce, Sir T. Aclancl, Mr Bankes, 
and Mr Stuart \Voitlcy, weie ap- 
pointed, as a deputat^ion, to wait upon 
the Queen and present it to Jier. 
The expectation of tins event excited 
an extraordinal y interest in the pub- 
lic mind, and all <.be streets border- 
ing on her Majesty's residence Merc 
croM ded to excess. Tbe disposition 
sheM'ii by tin’s multitude Mas such as 
idtogether tended to confirm her Ma- 
jesty in the resolution which she was 
supposed all eady to i lavc formed. As 
the carriages eonveyin;^ the mem- 
bers of the dci)utatioji appeared, hoot- 
ing and liissing, with * cries o^’ No 
address,” were raised to a great ey- 
tent. The four gentlemen having 
alighted, were received by the Queen 
in the drawing - room, M ith Mr 
Brougham and Mr Denman on each 
‘iide,aiul attended by Lady Anne Ha- 
milton. ’Iht' mcmbeis having^knelt, 
and kl^i5ed her Majesty’s hand, Mr 


Wilbcrforce read the resolution of 
the Plouse. The Queen then return- 
ed the following answer 

I am bound to receive with gra- 
titude any attempt on the part of the 
House of Commons to interpose its 
high mediation, for the purpose of 
healing those unhappy differences in 
the Royal F anfily, w hich no person has 
so much reason to deplore as myself. 
And with perfect truth I can declare, 
that an entire reconcilement of those 
differences, efiected by the authority 
of Parliament, on principles consist- 
ent with the honour and dignity of 
all the parties, is still the.object dear- 
est to my heait. 

1 cannot refrain from expressing 
my deep sense of the affectionate lan- 
guage of these resolutions ; it shews 
the House of Commons to be the faith- 
ful representative of that generous 
people, to whom I owe a debt of gra- 
titude that can never be repaid. 

I am sensible, too, that I expose 
myself to the i isk of displeasing those 
M’ho may soon be the judges of my 
conduct ; but 1 trust to thefr can- 
dour, find their sense of honour, con- 
fident that Ihey Mill enter into the 
feelings wliieh alone influence my de- 
tei mniation. 

It would ill become me to ques- 
tion the power of Parliament, or the 
mode in M’liicli it may at any time be 
exercised ; but, however strongly I 
may feel tlie necessity of submitting 
to Its aiithoiity, the question whether 
I M'lll make myself a party to any 
nieasiuc jnoposed must be decided 
by my own feelings and conscience, 
and by them alone. Asa subject of 
the state, 1 shall bow” with deference 
—if possible, without a murmur — to 
every act of the sovereign authority ; \ 
but, as an accused and injured Queen, 

•1 owe it to tile King, myself, and all 
my (cllow-bubjtets, not to consent to 
the satiifice of any esscnlial privilege. 
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or withdraw my appeal to those prin- 
ciples of public justice, which are 
alike the safe-guard of the highest 
and the humblest individual.” 

The deputation, having received 
this reply, made their obeisance and 
retired ; while the multitude, on re- 
ceiving notice of what had passed, tes- 
tified their convurrenc5 by the loud- . 
est acclamations. 

Such was the unfortunate issue of 
this attempt made with the best in- 
tentions, to avert the evils impending 
upon the House and the public from 
this inquiry.* We do not hesitate to 
say, after considering all the circum- 
stances and ife.siies, that tlie Queen 
would have acted a wise part in seizing 
this opportunity of retiring, with a 
good grace, from the conflict. Still 
we question whether the plan of pa- 
cification adopted was altogether hap- 
py or promising. It should seem, ac- 
cording to the views already given, 
that the other side was the quarter to 
which Parliament might most natu- 
rally have looked to close the contest, 
either* by aibitratioii or concession. 
The Parliament is constitutionally 
the Kjng's great council ; and this 


original right was greatly strengthen- 
ed by his Majesty's having volunta- 
rily come down, and thrown himself 
upon their judgment. To him, tliere- 
fore, Advice qpuld be tendered with 
the very^ best possible grace ; while 
the offering it to tlie other party, was 
going out of the regular course of 
Parlhiment, and not very compatible 
with its*dignity. WhAt was still more 
important^ counsel addressed to the 
regular quarter would have bpen all 
but imperative ; while in the other 
case, its acceptance’ depended upon 
tixe#\\ull, perhaps capricious, of an 
individiyil, from whom they had no 
room ,to expect the exercise of any 
peculiar discretion. The resolution 
might equally, in this case as in the 
other, have given it to be understood^ 
that the concession was asked merely 
for the sake of peace, ami did not im- 
ply any sacrifice or change of opinion, 
its success, we think, can scaKce^lT 
.be doul)ted, especially as there dbula"^ 
be little anxiety to open a cause in 
the face of such a torrent of popular 
opinion, tlic impossibility of stemming 
which, by almost any proof or process, 
must have been already foreseen. 
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Cl^AVTEJl Vll. 

TRIAL OF THE QUEEN. 


Itrmim.sfrnftrcs (iimhst the Mofir of^Proreedhtr. — Rrport of the J.ords Commliicc. 
— 7i/// oj' PcnallKs . — Disc tssums ic,spcclinfr it , — PrcInuniar^Qi/csfioihs . — 
Opciunn of the Tnal. — Evidcuc (ip:(nn.sl ihv (iiiccri — Plctidiii^fi' — Eiudcinc 
in Dc/crur oj I hr (hum. — IHcadiiip^s. — DcD/icx in the House of Lords. — Thi 
IJil/ cat ) icd. — IVuhdi awn. 


Every cflbrtto adjust amicably the 
differences in the Royal House, and 
to pv ert a full inquirybuto this pain- 
ful sfibject, havinjr thus proved abor-. 
tivc, nothin*; remained but to jiroceed 
in the couise wliich had lieen aheady 
marked out. Before, however, the 
secret committee be^^an its opeiation, 
the Queen interposed a remonstrance 
against the mode of investigation em- 
ployed. Siie drew up a petition in the 
following teims: • 

To the Lords Spirit ual and Tern pored, 
in Tehluuncni AssunbLd. 

“ Caroline R. 

The Queen, Iiaving been inform- 
ed that proceedings are about to be 
instituted against her in tfic House of 
Lords, feels it necessary to approach 
your Lordshjps as a petitioner and ^ 
fellow-subject. iSiie is advised that, 
according to the forms of your Loid- 
bliips’ House, no other mode of com- 
inunn ation is permitted. 

Now, as at all times, she declares 
her pel feet readiness to meet»eveiy 
charge alL'.ling her lionoiir , and she 
15 


challenges the most complete investi- 
gation of* her conduct ; but slie pio- 
lests, in the first places against any se- 
ciet inquiiy: and if the House of 
lamls should, notwithstanding, per- 
sist in a proceeding so contraiy to 
every pi inciple of justice and of law, 
she must m the next place declare, 
that, even from such an unconstitu- 
tional course* she can have nothing to 
appreliend, unless it be instituied be- 
fore the ariival of those witnesses 
whom she will summon immediately 
to expose the whole of the machina- 
tions against her. JSbc is anxious that 
theie should now be no delay what- 
ever in finishing the inquiry ; and none 
shall he occasioned by lier Majesty. 
But tlie Queen cannot suppose that 
the House of Loids will commit so 
crying an injustice as to iiutliorize a 
secret excimmatioii of Iut conduct, in 
the absence of herself and lier coun- 
sel,*wliije her defence must obviously 
rest upon evidence, wliich for some 
weeks cannot reach this country. The 
instant that it ai lives, she will entreat 
the /louse of Loid^ to proceed in any 
way they may think consistent with 
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the ends of justice ; but in the mean 
time, and before the first step is taken, 
her Majesty desires to be heard by her 
counsel at your Lordships’ bar, this 
day, upon th^ subject ma'tter of this 
petition.’^ 

This petition was first tendered to 
the Chancellor, who was requested to 
present it to thq House of Peers. The 
application to a channel so hostile, 
seems not much to be approved, since 
it would scarcely have any other ob- 
ject than the awkward situation in 
which it placed that great function- 
ary. Perhaps, 4iowever, the Chancellor 
rather committed himself when he de- 
clined to do what is usually considered 
as a duty incumbent on any member 
of the House. The petition was, there- 
fore, on the 26th June, presented by 
Lord Dacrc, who, animadvciting o© 
tlie Chancellor's* refusal, stated,® that 
he himself never had the slightest 
communication with the Queen, but 
was merely performing what he con- 
ceived a duty to a person under ac- 
cusation. — The Cliancellor observed, 
that hailing onfy three minutes to con- 
sider of the application, it had occur- 
red to him, that he was tfic last per- 
son in file House by whom this pe- 
tition ouglit to he presented ; and he 
had found no precedent in the Jour- 
nals for such a proceeding. At the 
same time, he declared to their lord- 
ships, and was ready to declare in the 
face of the whole world, that he would 
rather suffer death than admit any 
abatement ol*the principle, tliat a per- 
son accused is not therefore to he con- 
sidered guilty. 

Lords Grey, Holland, and Lans- 
downe insisted, that there was nothing 
in the^itaation of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord which made any distinction 
between him and other members of 
the House, or exempted liim from any 
of the duties incumbent upon tlicm. 
Lord Liverpooi urged, that any in- 


dividual peer might have particular 
and personal motives for declining to 
present a petition. This was admit- 
ted, provided the motive were not 
taken from coftsuleiation of the place 
where ht>sat. Jlie (Miancellor decla- 
red, that l^e would never hesitate to 
present a petition from the higliijst or 
the fow(;st in the land, \)rovided he 
thought it consistent with his duty to 
the House. 

After these prolegomena, tlfe peti- 
tion was read, and it. was agreed, that 
Mr Brougham should he heard rn sup- 
pot tf of it. 

Mr Bi^ugharn stated, that nothing 
could 4)e farther from tlie intention of 
her Majesty, than to a.sk for delay, in 
the accustomed and vulgar sense of 
that word. She asked for no delay of 
tlie prosecution ; she asked for no de- 
lay of judgment, because she was con- 
scious that she was innocent, and be- 
cause slie knew that their LordsBTJiS 
were just ; but she asked for delay, 
because she knew that all the forms of 
law and justice would he set at defi- 
ance if they refused to listen to lier 
petition, and proceeded to try her on 
the ex parte statements of her enemies. 
What the charges themselves were — 
by what testimony they were support- 
ed— who the base tools were who lent 
themselves to procure, collect, and ar- 
range them — Uow they were scraped 
together — by whose influence they 
were conjured up, he could not tell • 
but It was enough for him to know 
this, that be it creditable to the col- 
lector, or be k odious and disgraceful 
to the collector and the witncs‘5cs, it 
went t» affect the character, and to 
irrfjpeach the conduct of h6r Majesty, 
for something that was alleged to have 
been done abroad. Now, it was known 
to their Lordships, that her Majesty 
had resided for the last five years at a 
* great distance from this country ; that 
she haiHived beyond the Alps and the 
Appenines, and that it was physically 
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impossibjc for her to procure the pro- 
duction of a single document, the pre- 
sence of a single witness, or even the 
answer to a single letter, tha^ might 
be necessary for the* vindication of 
her cliaracter, in less than five or six 
Weeks. Unless, therefore^ the neces- 
sary time were allowed, Iier Majesty 
coiifd have no means of deftmcts and 
might as well be condemned withoiu* 
the formalities of ti iai. When an hhig- 
lish woman was acc used, no foreigner 
must be admitted as an evidence 
against her — none 'whose principles 
hung on tliem hy a loose tCntiiV— 
none who denied the obligation of an 
oath ; she had an opportunity of 
knowing tlie witnesses ag«imst her, 
and she could compel the attendance 
of those who could give testimony in 
her favour. Her Majesty possessed 
none of those advantages ; she was 
discountenanced by, all the authori- 
lip-HrfeSl both ivt liome and abroad ; she 
had to meet all that bribery, ill that 
force, all that malignity could col- 
lect and array against her. lie would 
ask their Lordships if they could 
doubt that her Majesty was consci- 
ous of her innocence, and fearless of 
the result, when, under such circum- 
stances as these, she called on her 
law officers to go on, and dcma'nd- 
ed no delay of the proceedings. It 
was his djity, however, to guard her 
against the dangers into which she 
•might be led by this intrepid consci- 
ousness of innocence. It was impos- 
sible that the advocate could do his 
duty without full commvnication with 
his own Witnesses, and without an op- 
portunity of knowing the witriesses on 
the opposite side. He assumed, w^th 
great humility, that their Lordships 
would at ^leasf allow her Majesty a 
few months to bring fonvard her wit- 
nesses. He supposed that there was 
not an English tribunal — noj even a* 
Milan tribunal — that would deny an 
accused party some opportunity of de- 


fence. How unfair, that before this 
time, the invisible tribunal — he begged 
pardon, the secret committee, should 
have pronounced sentence, her name 
have been blackened all over Europe, 
and an unfavoiirahieimpressionprodu- 
ced for a great length of time. These 
reasons, he urged, were conclusive 
against any secret investigation, and 
for delaying*the co^nmencement of 
the trial in any shape, for the space 
of two months. 

Mr Denman followecVon the same 
side, and strongly urged similar argu- 
ments. In what situation would her 
Majesty be placed, after the report 
of the secret committee?. A committee 
of fifteen of the most distinguished 
peers of tliat House, whose minds had 
been impressed hy the contents of this 
bill, were to pause for a time on the^e 
impressions, and then to sit in judg- 
ment on her Majesty's character, her 
honour, and peihaps her life. How 
was It possible for the most honour- 
able mind to divest itselt of preju- 
dices so impressed ? In such cu- 
cumsfanccs, how great was tlie like- 
lihood of worthless c/iaracfers lur- 
nishing such evidence as they might 
deem to be acceptable? It was enough 
to rouse suspicion, that the desire to 
receive such testimony was knowm to 
exist. There was a peculiar call in 
such circumstances, to allow ever}' 
me^s of guarding against the dangers 
of subornation. 

Mr Williams began on the same 
side, but was stopped by the Chancel- 
lor, who observed, that it was not cus- 
tomary for more than two counsel to 
be heard in support of a petition. 

This*proceeding w^as followed next 
day by Earl Grey, with a motion for 
doing aw’ay with the Secret Commit- 
tee, and for proceeding by open in- 
vestigation. It did not appear to him 
that there were any precedents exact- 
ly applicable to the present case f and, 
if they were,* they might bave^uLen 
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place in times, when considerations of entitle them to respect, itpd secure 
equity had little influence. The pro- their perfect independence. Possess- 
position made to them was, that they in^ these hiudi advantages, they were 
should now proceed to examine in- bound^ to take the fjreater care how 
formation of a nature totally exparte^ they broiiijlittkecharacter of their pro- 
in a case directly affecting the chcirac- cecdings^into question. Secret com- 
ter and honour of the Queen. 1 his nnttees had of late been too common 
examination was to take place without m this House, and llieir very name 
affording her any means of explana- stamf)ed,a suspicion on any proteed- 
tion on the charges niatle against her connected with them. Were he a 
— any opportunity of examining wit- member, lie would not liear the paper 
nesses, or of saying any thing in her of accusation read, he w'ould insist 


own defenc^ Upon such a partial 
examination ihcir Lordships were to 
make a report with a view to some 
proceeding iij that House. Re that 
proceeding what it may, her Majesty 
would inevitably be placed in a disad- 
vantageous Situation w’ltli respect to 
it, from the w^eight of their Lordships' 
report, in the first place, against her. 
Notwithstanding all his respect for thp 
noble and leainod Lord, he could not 
be satisfied as to those subtile distinc- 
tions, by which he endeavoured to 
prove that the Queen could not be ar- 
raigned asguilty of high treason. At all 
events, the House of Commons might 
impeach her as'having acted in a man- 
ner unworthy of her hi^h station. 
That illustrious person came before 
them in* a character in which he be- 
lieved no Queen of England had ever 
before appeared. She is a petition- 
er ; she prays for a prompt inqui- 
ry, desirous that no delay may |;ake 
place, but begs that she might not, by 
a previous proceeding, have the accu- 
sations against her sent forth into the 
world, not as*the charges of her accu- 
sers, but as those of that House. He 
was far from*wishing their Lordships 
to yield to any factious clamoftrs ; yet 
surely they ought to pay some regard 
to the^character which their proceed- 
ings would have in the eye of the pub- 
lic. Their Lordships occupied a high 
station in the country, distinguished 
by a Jong line of ancestors, possessing 
rank, and everything that could 


upon seeing and hearing the witness 
himself. The committee was entirely 
composed of ministers of the crown, 
and of persons devoted to tliem ; and 
the report would be entirely their re- 
port. Was there any secret charm in 
the committee-room of that House, 
which was to inspire them with that 
energy, wisdom, and justice, which 
they could not find in their cabinet ? 
The only mode; of extricating^ them 
from th^^ straits in which they n5T|‘^r.> ^ 
volved themselves, was bv a fair, open, 
and impartial inquiry. This might he 
done either by judicial proceeding, by 
bill, or by a mixture of both modes. 
The conduct of ministers during tiie 
whole of these proceedings, had been 
most extraordinary, weak, and unjus- 
tifiable; and by their imbecility and va- 
cillation, they had hfought the question 
to an issue, which they could not pur- 
sue without danger, or retrqct without 
disgrace. H was now twelve months 
since they had the report of their com- 
mission in tlicir hands, upon which 
they ought either to have acquitted 
the Queen, »r commenced proceed- 
ings, which might by this time Jiavc 
been terminated. They entered into 
ne^ociations, in which they coupled 
the menace of proving criminal 
charges, with the offer of ^ arrange- 
ment wholly inconsistent with them. 
They now sought to divest them- 
selves of their official accountability, 
and to tlirow upon committees of Par- 
liament their duties ana responsibili- 
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ty. At ^ Beason of great public dis- 
tress and danger, at a moment of 
great peril to the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the country, they had sliown 
themselves unfit for the emergency, 
and called upon their LorcKhijis for 
direction. When the tempest arose — 
when the winds raged — when the 
wav& beat higli, the vessel of the 
state was left by them, without com- 
pass or rudder, to the mercy of ♦he 
storm.* The concessions which they 
had made to licr M.ijcsty, and the 
panegyrics which some of them pass- 
ed upon her, were totally incyip^tot- 
ent with the charges which, they ad- 
vanced. Her Majesty was acc/ised — 
the charges wcie in the bag — a com- 
mittee had been proposed — and yet 
they paused, and agreed not to open 
the bag, but to address her Majesty, 
with all respect and submission, to 
surrender some of her rights, that in- 
'might be prevented. Lord Gray 
eoncliided with moving to discharge 
tlic order for the meeting of the secret 
committee. lie knew nothing of the 
accusation against Ik’i* Majesty — no- 
thing of the witnesses hy which it was 
supported — nothing of the evidence 
by which it could be repeiled. But 
on this principle he stood, that there 
should he no secret investigation — 
that there should be no iiupiny that 
"was acknowledged to be dciogatory 
from the dignity of the Crown, and 
anjunous to the best interests of the 
empire. 

The Earl of Liverpool had been 
much surprised to hc^r the Noble 
Earl, after disclaiming any intention 
to make this a paity qucstimi, con- 
clude witii-ime of the most iimamnjia- 
tory party attacks that hail ever been 
made wdthin the walls of ikirliament 
He was prepared to appeal from the 
judgment of the noble Lord to the 
country, to Parliament, and to poste- « 
rily, and to be tried by thenS for the 
conduct pursued by himself and his 


colleagues for the last eight years. 
He was willing that their counsels 
and acts should be compared to the 
counsels and acts of the administra- 
tion with ^hich the noble Earl had 
been connected. The wish of mini- 
sters to avoid proceedings against the 
Queen, and to prevent her coming to 
this country, was approved of, he was 
, sure, by nine- tenths of the nation. 
Was there any alternative, then, ■wdicii 
.Mie arrived, between allowing her all 
the honours and privileges of her 
rank, or placing her in ii state of ac- 
cusation ^ He w^as conscious of none 
of that vacillation, of which the noble 
Earl liad accused ministers. They 
had laid tlie pa|)ers on the table, and 
moved the appointment of a commit- 
tee. A strong sense liad been ex- 
pressed in the other House, that an 
attempt at negociation .shoulil be 
made; and with thi^ ministers Iiad 
gladly complied ; but they did not 
know^ of the motion to this effect an 
hour before it was m.ulc. — Lord Li- 
veqiool insisted that the C’hancellor 
was jicrfectly correct in his opinion, 
that the Queen could not be charge- 
able with high tieason. She could be 
brought ill 'only as an accessary ; and 
where, as in the case of a foreigner, 
there was no princip.il, there could he 
no accessary. A legislative proceed- 
ing was the only course that could be 
adopted; and the House of Louis, 
from being accustomed to examine 
witnesses upon oatli, as well as from 
other conbidciations, seemed the quar- 
ter from wliicii it shiiilld originate. 
The next question was, whether there 
should be any prelimipaiy inquiry, 
lie couid fmd no precedent ot*a Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, without some 
such inquiry ; and, if there was one, 
it was surely prejudicing the*^ cause 
less that It should be secret, than that 
► it sjiould be public. This was an ac- 
cusation against the first subject in 
the realm, and the case could j? be 
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entered into without great difficulty 
and great delicacy. Was it fittings he 
would ask their Lordships, that the 
House, on the mere ifisc dixit of a 
minister, and without inquiring for 
themselves, should decide that there 
were grounds of proceeding against 
jthe illustrious individual who was ac- 
cused ? "I'he noble L«rd had assume^, - 
and the assuftiption certainly was not 
Parliamentary, that this committee 
must report that there were grounds 
for farthi^i' proceeding. There was 
no such necessity ; it might report 
that there were )iot, as well as that 
there were* grounds. He agreed, that 
full opportunity ought to be given to 
Uhe (Jueeii to pre{)aro for her defence, 
lie thought that she and her counsel 
should have their choice as to the 
time at which the requisite delay 
should be gr.inted — whether it should 
be before the trial commenced, or af- 
ter the charge and the evidence in. 
support of it had been brought for- 
ward. But the inquiry before the se- 
cret committee did not imply any 
charge. Their Lordships, by referring 
the papers to a committee, were not 
by that proceeding makJhg any charge 
against her Majesty, but were mere- 
ly ascertaining whether any charge 
should hereafter be made. He would 
not suffer himself to be swajed by ar- 
guments, grounded on the clangour of 
the factious and discontented out of 
doors. The members of the commit- 
tee consisted of Peers, as honourable 
and as well-qualified as could possi- 
bly have been chosen. 

Lord Erskine had originally sup- 
ported the motion for a secret com- 
mittee, as the most tender way of 
dealing with the accused. After what 
had* passed, however, and after the 
petition presented by the Queen her- 
self on the subject, he conceived theri^ 
was no longer any possibility of avoid- 
oat a public trial, and thought tJie 
^^o^e should at oiiefi pioceed to it. 

\OL. XIII PARI* I. 


The Lord Chancellor could see no 
change which had occurred in the 
state of the case. He conceived it 
quifb clear, xhat there was no ground 
on which the Queen could incur the 
charge of high treason. It was by a 
forced chnstruction at best, that adul- 
t€]ty in the Queen Consort wfts made 
' to, infer such a charge, even when 
committed with a subject ; but when 
it was committed with a foreigner, 
there did not appear to him the slight- 
est pretence on which it could be 
ibcuded. In regard to the mode of 
procedure, he would state, and he 
wis^jed that his voice was loud enough 
to convey the opinion from one corner 
of the empire to the otlier, that those 
brought a most abominable and un- 
just charge against his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, who said that they were desi- 
rous of disposing of this important 
question in the most offenSS^ ■'vay 
that the public imagination could con- 
ceive, when it heard the words se- 
cret committee.” His obligations to 
the Crown were very great — still no 
punishment would be too severe for 
him, if he, during the prosecution of 
the inquiry into winch they were 
about to enter, holding the high ju- 
dicial situation whicli he held, was 
willingly to lose sight for a moment 
of the great principles of English jus- 
tice. He, admitted the fiill responsi- 
bility of ministers on the present oc- 
casion, but considered that responsi- 
bility as a point of very secondary 
importance^ in a question where the 
King and Queen were personally in- 
teresUjd. Ministers, therefore, were 
the iJettcr able to endure the taunts 
of ignorance, stupidity, precipitancy, 
and vaciUation, which were so liber- 
ally thrown out against them. As for 
the argument, that the members of 
the secret committee, after pronoun- 
cing «n opinion, could not sit in judg- 
ment on the question, it was one 
which •liad never before been held. 

L 
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Whenever there had been such com- 
mittees, as was usual upon bills of 
attainder, bills of pains and penalties, 
and bills of impeachment, the noble 
Lords who liad sat on such cpminit- 
tces had never been suspected of per- 
fonnin^r the duties which 'devolved 
uyion ttiem in subsequent stages, \fith 
less fidelity on tliat account. H.oW 
would noble Lords, who held that 
opinion,* yiropose to ilo in cases of 
bdls of inipeiichrneiit, brought in by 
a Coimnittee of the wliole House lie 
had been .lecused of being too 
addicted to delay ; but though he 
would willingl}^ grant all the delay 
'ulneh ayijieaied to be necessary, iin- 
p/irti<dity seemed to require, that no 
more should be granted. If further 
proceedings in this important in- 
<piiry should be deemed necessary, 
he should enter upon tli.ein in the sju- 
rit-«:pfbly described by an eininent 
English Judge, who declaied that lie 
Jiad made a covenant with God and 
liimself, that neither alfcction, noi any 
other undue piineiple, should ever 
make linn siverve from the strict line 
of Iiis duty. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Ihdland suppoUed the motion 
for inquiry, Mlncli'^a^ opjiosed by 
the Earls of Df)noiiglunoie and Lau- 
denlale. TJie question being then 
called, tile motion uas negatived by 
a jnajority of lOJ to 47. 

On tlie day picvious to the above 
debate, the House of Commons had 
under their consuleratioi^ the couise 
which they were to take on this great 
(piestion. The debate w\'is intj-odu- 
eed by LoiyI- (aistlereagh, who siip« 
po'ed that every effort, both on the 
part of Jii.s* Majesty's Gowrninent, 
and of Eailiament itself, to avei't in- 
i,Liirv, had now been exhausted, and 
that Hut lung remained but to put 
both ]>aitu's, as speedily as po^iblc, 
into tilt biUiation which they were to 
occupy, pending tlie couise df a ju- 


dicial inquiry. The mode of proceed- 
ing adopted by ministers, was that 
winch appeared to them consonant to 
the soundest ‘views of Parliamentary 
practice. Although they w'onld not 
liave Iiesitatcd, upon the evidence in 
their possession, to bring the subject 
in a distinct and intelligible form be- 
•ifore the House*, yet it appeared to 
them incumbiMit, first of all, to en- 
able Pail lament to asccitdin whether 
there wcie p} inni facie grounds for 
ontei taming such charge^.' One hope 
W'as al -o, that, tluiing the sitting of a 
secret eoinmitlee, mccin§ might be 
ioundto avert the necessity ot a mere 
public and extended investigation. 
The ca>L had now' undergone an im- 
portant change : Her Majesty had 
rcpeaiedly protested against any se- 
cret incpiiry, and leprcsented it as an 
injury done to her. In consequence 
cdso of pioceedings in this Houses, 

. eveiy^ attempt had been made to ef- 
fect an accommodation. Without at- 
tempting to cast blame upon any 
quaiter, ho might say, that something 
wa‘^ fairly anticipated from the dispo- 
sition professed by the (^ueen to yield 
to the jiidgnlent of Parhament. It 
had been thought, that fioin the mo- 
ment her legal cliaracter and dignity 
as (^ueen were satisfactoiily recog- 
nized — from the moment her rank 
and Ir^noiir had ceased to be implica- 
ted — that all other inatteis wmiild be 
sccondaiy and subordinate — and tliat 
slie would be willing to submit to the 
ai hitiation of one or more lespectable 
individuals, regarding the questions 
of reception, patronage, and income. 
In favour ol’ this sujipositioii the 
House had given its solemn judg- 
meirt. It was not, he believed, say- 
ing too much to st<itc, that the i ec6ids 
of tile country might be searched in 
wain tor any appioach by the House 
to a member of that illustrious fami- 
ly, or to any iiKlivicliuil connccti;j^l 
with the tliroiie, more caiculatfati 
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conciliate the feelings. Her Majesty 
had disregarded the opinion of the 
Honise of Commons in a manner 
which could not have been done by 
the other side of the •royal house. 
The moNt serious and solemn appeal 
ever made to a member of the llruns- 
wdek family, had in this instance pro- 
ved unavailing ; and the House must 
feel, that it had exhausted every 
thing in the way of the exertion of 
Its iidhiencc and authority ; .ind that 
the only v;j^oiirse, consistent witli its 
dignity and the principles on which 
it had acted, was now to consider 
how It could put m a train of judicial 
investigatyin tliose ch.irges, an in- 
quiry mto wliieh It h<id m,ide one of 
Vho givatost efforts in tlie Iiistory of 
Pailiarnent to a\ert. In tliesc cir- 
ciimstanees, the motives which had 
induced to recommend a secret com- 
mittee, seemed no longer to exist. 
He was, theicfore, ready to submit to 
the House a motion, which, without . 
any fuither prcliminaiy, might put it 
in possession of the charges contain- 
ed ill the information now on the ta- 
ble. Me conceived it, however, to be 
of advantage, that the n^easure should 
originate in the Upper House, which 
w'as in more judicial habits than the 
House of Commons. He should 
therefore propose an adjournment 
from the present Monday to Thurs- 
day se’ennight, by wdiich tim/ they 
might be able to judge of the view 
winch the House of Lords w^as taking 
of the case. He proposed also, that 
tile debate *on the King's message 
should be adjourned to the day im- 
mediately •after I'hursday. He had 
heard it insinuated, that the address 
to her Majesty had been of such a te- 
no^ that tlic lesolutions of the Ifrouse 
were tpso fciUo buried in oblivion ; 
and that no future step, prelimnidry 
or direct, could betaken with legartl 
ta these charges. Notlnng certainly 
Mi^Vld be farther frgm the tenor of 


Mr Wilberfbree’s speech, vjhich mere- 
ly proposed this as the best means of 
averting an nu|iiir\, otherwise inevi- 
table. An individual of the illustri- 
ous riink of Queen of these realms, 
could i^ot be placed m a situation of 
charge, without injury to the dignity 
of the Cfown, and the' best interests 
of the country, whatever might be 
'tkc.,result. He trusted, that neither 
iti reason, nor in common sense, would 
any man attriliute to Ids hopourable 
friend, wlio served his country so 
usefully, disinterestedly, and ably, so 
oxkravagant and untenable a propo- 
sition, that the resolutions he had 
pro}y>sed ^.hould at once put a stop to 
all future proceedings. lie trusted 
that no more would be heaid of such 
quibbling leasoning. He was confi- 
dent, that tlie manly mmd of th(‘ 
right hon. gentleman (Mr 'rierney) 
disavowed it. I'he calamity, iruleed, 
Jiad fallen uijon the country^R^i ho- 
noura*l)le exertions had been able to 
aveitit; and lie hoped that Paiha- 
ment would now resume its ancient 
character for dignity and moderation, 
and that, in the course of the disti ess- 
iiig examinations which now appear- 
ed inevitable, the voice of party would 
sleep, and the efforts of faction be sus- 
pended. The House, as the great 
council of the nation, ought to be di- 
vested of all angry passions, and free 
from the influence of all* personal in- 
terests. Most of all, he hoped tljat 
tliat tone of feeling w'ould be absent, 
which, though it might belong to po- 
litics, couljJ not belong to justice 
Mr Brougham most cordially join- 
ed 11^ the appeal made at tlie coiiclu- 
«ion of the noble lord’s speech. On 
the part of her Majesty, he had to ex- 
jiress hisunfinite satisfaction — a satis- 
faction winch was but the reflected 
image of her own — that at length jus- 
tice was to he ailrniiustei (*d according 
to lall’, and on the principles of the 
constitution ; tliat they were to hear 
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no moro of the dark, inquisitorial, un- 
jipt, and, as he should say, illegal 
proceedings, which, in the first in- 
stance, they had been invited to adopt. 
Her claim from the first Iiad been 
for open investigation — her ^protest 
against an invisible tribunal. lie ne- 
ver had before seen such an instance 
of the ftddress and tactical skill ofh.Iie 
noble lord. It was said, that 
Queen now courted open inquiry ; and 
the gallantry and politeness of the 
noble lord could not refuse it. But 
had not the Queen, in the me^^sage 
presented to the House at tlusv-ftiy 
outset of the proceedings, hvid the 
same I.inguage She had then dwfjcd, 
courted, challenged, ho might say 
deniaiulcd, a puhlic scrutiny. With 
the change, however, which had taken 
place, her Majesty was perfectly sa- 
lishod, and was feailessly prepaicd to 
stand or fall by the consequences* 
At tire same time, he- ^id not pre- 
cisely see upon what ground ministers 
now came foiward, and pronounced 
that to be necessary, uhicli a lew 
(lays before w^as (U^claied injiuious, 
if not fatal to the nation. With re- 
gaid to the failure of their addiess, 
whether liCr Majesty's answer was 
WMse or unwise, he should not stop to 
incjiiirc. lie could Palely and consci- 
cnlionsly give his solemn assurance 
— and lie gave it not for the pui[)ose 
of exculpating wdierc no charge was 
bi;ou<^‘it, 01 ol‘ shrinking fiurn a re- 
spofiMhility winch he would lather 
court, hut for the Qio’en's chaiactcr 
and Jionour — that her Igg.il advisers 
had laid before her all their views of 
the whole que''lion; that, befye she 
icturncd an answer to the addiess, 
they liad submitted ever; considera- 
tion winch a knowledge of‘what had 
passed in Parliament, and dining 
the negociations, suggested to llieir 
inimlb , tliat every fact and every cir- 
cumstance had been minntel}^ Stated, 
and a cenvietion expressed tliat a re- 


fusal to comply with the wishes of 
the House must lead to a full inves- 
tigation of the case. With all this in- 
formation and these suggestions be- 
fore her, her Majesty, with a fearless- 
ness, which, in the history of human 
action, nothing but conscious inno- 
cence ever inspired, expressed licr 
deliberate, her unbiassed, and reso- 
*d|ite cleLerrninafion to abide by the 
consequences of the step which she 
was taking. If Jicr Majesty was the 
first Brunswick wdio liad so refused, 
let the House consider that she was 
the fust Brunswick and the fiist Queen 
who Iiad been placed in ♦he same si- 
tuation, and who had received an ad- 
dress at all saniilar. Hei Majes'ty had 
lelt the concession incompatible with 
lici honour; but lie trusted the House 
would not allow themselves to be 
biassed by this i ejection of their pro- 
posal. Howevei anxious her Majesty 
was to proceed, he must claim for her 
s -me delay. It was three wrecks' jour- 
ney to the place ot her lesidence in 
Italy ; three weeks' back , to which 
must be added, the peuod requisite 
for collecting evidence. 'All this must 
be granted, iiji order that her Majesty’s 
V vidonce might be placed in position 
with the case against her. If\he in- 
quiry were proceeded in, however 
secictly, something would certainly 
creep out of tiic many oiificcs that 
v\ ouAi be open on the occasion. 

The motion was opposed by Colo- 
nel Palmer, and supported by Mr B. 
Batliunst. Mr Western thought the 
House liad Iiithcrlo acted with pro- 
prict} ,all Its piocccdings having been 
taken witli the view of avoiding an 
inquiry. * The sense of the whole 
country wais distinctly and evidently 
opitosed to sucli an inquiry, an^l the 
sentiments of the House, when the 
subject was mentioned on the first 
flights were sJiewn to be distinctly 
and decidedly contraiy to any inves- 
tigation of tins ^recn-bag. Witl^ 
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view he had voted for the motion of 
Mr Wilberforce ; but he could not 
concur in any proposition having in- 
quiry for its objrjt. ^le therefore 
moved, tl I at instead of Thursday se"en- 
night, the words ^Hhis day six months*' 
should be inserted. 

Mr Tierney assured Loid Castlc- 
reagh, that tlie inferegee he had drawn , 
fiorn a particular shake of his hej^i 
was quite erroneous ; and that no 
change had taken place in his views 
on the subject. It appeared to him 
truly extraordinary, that ministers 
should attempt to go on with the in- 
quii}^ after agieoing to vole it dero- 
gatory to 4he dignity of the Crown, 
^and injurious to the best interests oi’ 
"the einpne. The noble loid, after the 
lapse of thiee weeks, Inid promised 
that tile matter sliould come to a con- 
cluMoii this da3^ lie would givono 
mfoi Illation what he meant to do, for 
the best of reasons, that he did not 
know. Now the debate was to be 
adjouined till Friday next, I’or the 
purpose of making a different motion, 
dependent, however, upon certain con- 
" tingcncies. Wcic the House to be 
tiidcj with in this manfccr, and to be 
made, to move only at a certain dis- 
tance from the House of Loid3J‘ For 
the three last weeks the Lords had 
been waiting for them, and he sup- 
posed they wxne to wait for the^ords 
during the three eiiMiing. Ministers 
declared their readiness to undertake 
the entire responsibility, and yet the 
whole tenclency of their measures was 
to shift it off their own shoulders. 
They declared then wish for an ami- 
cable arraiTgement, and ye^thc whole 
tenor of their conduct to the Queen, 
both when abroad and since hey le- 
tur* home, tended to render that im- 
possible. IMini^ters had all the oblo- 
quy of these pioceedings on thep* 
own heads ; for if there was a man 
^ uifder heaven more unwilling than an- 
" '!• to w’oumj or if.sult the feelings 


of a woman, that man ^as, he be- 
lieved, the illustrious personage now 
on the throne. All the insults and 
affroiits that had been experienced by 
her Majesty, came from ministers, and 
from ministers alone. Such acts were 
wholly contrary to the nature and dis- 
po^tion of his Majesty Thi'y had 
pot (^gned to rotui n an answer to 
anyl^inonstranceoi application made 
l>y her. At last, when driven to a 
conciliatory course, they pi oefuced no- 
thing except a reference to the letter 
of the 15th of April, which, he must 
contend, was harshly worded, against 
all conciliation, and ought never to 
havc^been sent. Then there must be 
a rcgiilai negociation, worked uj) into 
the siiape of what was called a [iroto- 
col, a strange name for a document 
relating to a family quarrel ; while the 
ba<5is must be rcMdenci; abroad. It 
could scarcely be expected that a 
proposition so imperatively airtl pc- 
remptoiily laid down could be ac- 
ceded to. If there had been a sincere 
desire for conciliation, one confiden- 
tial fiiend would have done inoie iu 
an hour than the Duke of Wellington, 
the Earl of Liverpool, and my Lord 
Casllereagh, would effect in an age. 
Tlie Queen h.id mentioned the Liturgy, 
or introduction at foreign courts, but 
Iiud been willing to receive any other 
proposition.for an equivrffcnt ; yet mi- 
nisters had made no attempt to find 
oixe. They now declared, that the 
Crown would not retract ; and, as 
long as the present ministers conti- 
nued in offfte, conciliation was out of 
the question. The question with the 
Hou5fc was, whether they m oiild keep 
those ministers, or whether they would 
tranqmlljze the country* He spoke 
the word tranquillize advisedly ; for 
he heard from all quaitcis the strong 
feeling which existed on the sub- 
ject.* His Majesty’s ministers made 
the Queen appear to be oppressed, 
insulted, and degraded When that 
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was the ca^c, it became an honoura- 
bJ(' ajifl pioud feeling in the people, 
w'jtli such inipiession on ihcii ininds, 
to say, “ VVe will stand l)y thisAvo- 
nian, because she is an ill-used wo- 
man.*' li he! Majesty had buen le- 
ceived here as Queen, till it, was de- 
cided liy law tliat she was not (ineen, 
Mitli alf due honours — because if fiei 
JuMil were stiiick off next avi ck^•>•r;^f7 
wliile It leiiiained on hei shoulcleis; 
it was the head of the Queen — the 
tone of the counti y would not have 
been altered, and tlie existing state 
of things would not have taken ])la‘«.e. 
But w'lien the people saw an aitenipt 
ni.'ul(‘ to wlijsjiei awaiy h<*r chair.cter 
— when tfiey saw the noble ioid co- 
ming down with bis green-bag, which 
nutated tlieiii still inoie, and heaid 
hull declanng tliat he would bring 
no dneet chaige, Init ihat (heie was 
sonietlupg vciy dieadfyl in that bag, 
tliey btcaine quite ccihaii that, some 
foul play was intended against the 
(^ueen. It was impossible not to look 
witli apprehension to tJie scenes, dis- 
closuies, and investigations, with 
win ell theyweie now threatened. But 
it was possd)le yet to avoid this evil, 
and to tranquillize the country. It 
was to be done, liow'evcr, only by 
a change of administration, and, so 
help Inni (lod, the question would 
itevei he ad^u>U'd,noi tianqudhty re- 
stoicd to the counti y, till tlien. He 
dtclaied to God that lie made this 
obsei\alion with no view to office 
Any' public pioeeeding, instituted by 
the present admmistratiGii, could not 
be regarded but as ifn unfair and un- 
just pioceeding. If tlic Queen* could 
not be irrelragably tonvicted of guilt 
and cnunnality, niiuisteis must stand 
convicted of the highest guilt and 
ciiiiuncility. 

l.ord Nugent, l..ord Milton, ]Mr 
llobhouse, Mr Denman, and A^rbcai- 
lett, all s])oke against the motion of 
Loid Castleieagh. 


Mr Stuart Wortley and Mr Wil- 
bci forcesupported the motion, though 
w'lthout wishing to throw any le- 
pioach upon the Queen for rejecting 
the conciliatory pioposition, of which 
they had been the bearers. The for- 
mei did not blame her Majesty for re- 
jecting then mediation, by no means, 
she had full lilieity' to do so ; on the 
"^rulrary, he lulinned, and no man of 
feeling could lefiaui fium admiiing, 
the n.agnanimity wuth which this il- 
lustiious female hail acted, not only 
upon this, but upon all other occa- 
sions Feeling still, houevei, all thi‘ 
evils of the inijuiiy, he tkuught that 
those ‘of omitting it w'ould he still 
gieatei An adjoinnment lor six 
nioiuhs, or in otlier woids foi ever, 
could never satisfy the House, tlie 
counti y, or either of the illustrious 
mdividu.ds, vvlio were paities to it. 
Ml Wilberfoice conceived that the 
course taken by her Majesty w.is ow- 
ing to bei owui bigli and pioud feel- 
ing, and not to the instigation of her 
legal advisers. If the House had been 
unanimous in the vote of Thui^'day, 
It might base saved the trouble of 
fai ther discu/sion. The honouiable 
nienibcT lamented the mannei in 
which the great law of God and na- 
ture was trifled with in the statdte 
relating to tlie loyal niaiiiages. He 
thought It better that the investiga- 
tion «ioiild originate in the House of 
Lords. 

The motion was finally carried by 
a majority of li)5 to 100. 

All obstacles to the operations of 
the Loids* (’ominittce btmg now re- 
moved, tliat body immediately pro- 
ceeded to the e\ei cise of its functions. 
A few' days necessarily elapsed b^'fore 
the lesult could be pioduced — an in- 
terval w Inch v\ as passed by the public 
In a state of eager curiosity, though, 
on the part of the majority, with a- full 
prepaiatiou to hold it^at nought wi'iVn- 
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ever it Bhould appear. Meantime no' solemn inquiry ; wJiich it appears to 
intermission took place in tlie ad- the committee may be best effected in 
dresses which poured in to tiu* Queen, the course of a legislative proceeding, 
expressing the most full conviction of the necessity of which tliey cannot but 
her innocence, and coiijparing her to most deeply deplore.’* 
to the most illustnous heroines of an- 
cient and modern times. At length, Thc«rcading of the report was fel- 
on the 4th July, the Earl of Hariovv- lowed up by Loid Liverpool, with a 
Jiy submitted to the House the fol- notice that lie would to-moi row intro- 
lowing report : — , jducc a bill relati\e.t() the subject. 

j > ' iwl Grey rose to make a iew ob- 

“ By the Lords’ Committee, ap- scrvations. I'he diHiculty and danger 
pointed a secret committee to examine of the case appeared to him'to he in- 
the papers laid before the House of creased in an immense degree by the 
Loids on Tucsd.iy the Hth of June leading of this U'port. The case of 
last, in tuo sealed bags, by Ins Ma- thijfierson accused, coming befoie the '' 
jesty’s coinmand, and to leport there- HousC throiigli a committee of their 
u})on^ as ’they shall see fit, and to Lofdships, could no longer be consi- 
whoin have been since refeircd seve- dt'red as in an unpiejudiced state. A 
ral additional pajiers, in two sealed charge of a more abhorrent iiaturtMic- 
bags, relative to the subject matter of ver could be made against any indi- 
liis Majesty's most giacious message vidual, to say nothing of its being 
of the 6th of June last — Ordcredl to brought against a Queen. If this 
repoit, charge rested upon evakuice which 

“ That the committee have exami- coulil be supported, it cei tainly form- 
ned, with all the attention due to so* cd a case for indispensable inquiry; 
important a subject, the documents and he agreed that it was for the ho- 
whicli have been laid befoi e them, and nour of the Crown, and the wxdfare of 
they jiiul Uiat those documents con- the country, that the inquny should 
tain allegations suppoi^cd by the con- proceed in the way calculated to se- 
curriiiit testimony of a gieat number cure the lionoui .iiul interests of both, 
of poisOns in vaiious situations of life, How could ministers, believing sucli 
and residing in dillerent parts of Eu- conduct, allow ijt to go on for years, 
rope, which deeply affect the honour be willing to continue licr Majesty in 
of the Queen, charging her Majesty the character of (iueen, and to have 
with an adultcious c()nncxionJ>vith a her intiodiuced at foreign courts? Jn 
foreigner, originally in her seivice in the unprecedented situation in which 
a menial capacity ; and attributing to lier Majesty w'as now placed,* lie 
her Majestya continued senes of con- thought she could lose nothing by the 
duct highly unbecoming her Majes- most speedy trial, instead of having 
ty s rank and station, and of the most such a chifrge hanging for months over 
licentious character. her head. HeYhought that justice re- 

“ These dial ges apjiear.to the com- quifed that her Majesty should be 
mittee so deeply to aftect not only the * forthwith furnished by ministers with 
honour oPthe Queen, but al.>o the dig- a distigct statement oj the charges, 
ntly of the (’lown, and the moral let]- and a list of the witnesses on whose 
ings and honour of the countiy, that authority they w^eie made, 
in their opinion it is indispensqhle tt^at The E^arl ol J larrowby regretted as 
thev should become the subject of a mu^h as any man the necessity of the 
IS 
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proceeding ; but if ministers were 
guilty of ii.justicc^ their Lordships 
were accomplices in it. If there were 
any part of the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to winch they ci'uld 
look back with more particular satis- 
faction than another, he believed it to 
be that which had been employed in 
endeavours to avoid, by some com- 
promise, the public discussion •f the^ 
present subject. He thought if tTTefo 
were any occasion on w'hich a public 
man might be excused for making 
some sacrifice of consistency, it was 
for such an object. The present le- 
port could be regarded in no oilier 
light than the verdict of a grand jury. 

The liarl of Carnarvon pointed^out 
the difference between the present 
proceeding and the verdict of a grand 
jury. He made also seveie strictures 
on the intention of celebrating the co- 
ronation at such a period as the pre- 
sent. ^ 

Tho Earl of Darnley' conde mned 
ministers, particulaily in lespect to 
the affair of the Liturgy. 

Earl Grey, in answer to Lord Ilar- 
rovvby, still insisted, that if those ad- 
visers had before them evidence of the 
Queen having been guilty of an adul- 
terous intercourse with a foreigner, 
aggravated by a Jong course of licen- 
tious conduct — if that charge was 
true, the ca»e vias one which, consist- 
ently with tlx* dignity of the Crown, 
and the welfare of the country, ad- 
mifted of no compromise whatever^ 

The Eail of Liverpool defended 
anew the conduct of ministers in en- 
deavouiing to avoid a puWic investi- 
gation ; but wlien the Queen came to 
the country-7-whcn her conducf was^ 
forced upon public attention — ulicn 
no medium w^s left between a^lmitting 
her to the exercise of all her rights 
and privileges, and allowing her full 
influence on the morals of the country; 
— and pi ocoeding against her, suppo- 


sing the charges to be true, they were 
compelled to bring them forward. 

The Marquis of Buckingham de- 
fended the report, stating, that it ex- 
pressed the unanimous opinion of the 
committee. 

The debate concluded with Lord 
Holland strongly censuring the con- 
duct of ministers — the course of whose 
proceedings wa^ from the beginning 
w-Vong — liighly inconsistent — highly 
dangerous — derogatory from the ho- 
nour of the Crown, and injurious to 
the best interests of the country. He 
dissented entirely from the whole 
couise of proceeding. 

C’onsidermg how deeply this report 
struck ‘at the honour andVclfare of 
the individual concerned, it could not 
but be expected, that, even in a dispo- 
sition much less ardent, it should kin- 
dle an extraordinary agitation. That 
which It produced was manifested by 
an immediate and decisive step. On 
the following day, Lord Dacre, now 
the regular channel for such commu- 
nications, presented the following pe- 
tition ; — 

‘‘ Carolijje Regina — 

The Quwn, observing the most 
extraordinaiy report made by the se- 
cret committee of the House of Lords, 
now lying upon the table, represents 
to the House, that she is prepared, at 
this ii^nient, to defend herself against 
it, as far as she can understand its im- 
poit. Her Majesty has also to state, 
that there are various w eighty matters 
touching the same, which' it is abso- 
lutely necessary, with a view to her 
future defence, to have detailed in the 
present stage of the proceeding. The 
Queen, therefore, prays to be heard 
this day, by her counsel/ regarding 
such matters." 

,Lor(J Liverpool thought the advice 
which must in this instance have been 

I 
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piven to the illustrious petitioner, was 
of a most extraordinary nature. She 
applied to be heard m the present 
stage by counsel ; but their Lordships 
“■ were, as yet, in no stage -whatever of 
tlie proceeding. It was impossible that 
counsel could be heard till after the 
first reading of the bill. As to the re- 
port, neither her Majesty nor any 
other person out of that House could 
regularly havo^^any knowledge of it.^ 

Lord Dacie stiongly urged the 
granting of the petition. Considering 
the high station of the illustrious pe- 
titioner — considcimg the delicate si- 
• tiuition in which she was placed — and 
considering also the interest ujiich 
these proceedings had excited from 
one end of the countiy to the other, 
he trusted that their Lordsliips would 
pause before they excluded hei Ma- 
jesty fioni making any statement im- 
portant to her honour and chaiactet, 
perhaps even to her life ! 

Lord Ellenborough replied, whe- 
ther a petition came from a Princess, 
or one of the lowest subjects in the 
kingdom, their Loidships were bound 
, to act according to the ^principles of 
equal justice. He wouldivoto against 
the petition for this reason — that it 
asked tkat which, if prayed for by any 
other individual in the country, would 
not be granted. 

Earl Grev felt this to be a ca^e of 
peculiar difficulty, and did not.Jvish 
that any undue advantage should be 
gi anted to her Majesty. The case, 
however, was fery peculiar. It might 
become a cafte’of divorce, without any 
of those previous proceedings in the 
ecclesiastical courts which made other 
parties acquainted with the* particu- 
' Jars of the charge and evidence. Her 
Majesty might claim the right to*do 
som(?lhing to counteract the unfa- 
vourable impression which the re- 
port had produced. He had doiibted 
tile propriety of hearing counsel on 
the appointment of the committee ; 


but since it was granted ^then, the 
claim here was much stronger. Con- 
sidering the deep sympathy taken in 
her Majesty's situation — considering 
the afjitation into which the public 
mind was tl^rown by the proceedings 
— though It would be far from his in- 
clination fo advise their Lordships to 
yield to any popular clamour, he did 
thinkjjTat, when such a claim on their 
justice as that which now came from 
her Majesty was made, it ciuild not 
be either for public interest or the ho- 
nour of the House to stand too much 
upoy precedents. 

TJie Jaird Chancellor considered 
the pjojiosition as totally out of the 
question. He would be glad 1o know 
where, in the history of Parliament, 
it was to be found that counsel were 
ever admitted to be lieard against a 
measure of some kind or other not 
yet submitted to their Loidships, but 
which some noMe Lord was expected 
.to propose. Let tlic subject who pe- 
titioned be high or low, he would ask 
their Lordships, whether they were 
prepared to hear counsel against the 
privilege of a peer to present a bill ? 
He conceived that their Lordships, as 
well as juries, were perfectly quulitieiL 
to dismiss from their minds everjr 
thing that passed mi a preliminary in- 
quiry. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Hollartd spoke in favour of the 
petition ; Lord Redesdale and tlvJ 
Marquis of Buckingham against it. 
The proposition was finally negatived 
without a dii^ision. 

Thij question being decided, no- 
thing was left to delay the* grand and 
long-impending step — the introduc- 
tion of the bill of Pams anti Penalties. 
Lord Liverpool immediately rose and 
proposed it. After the most delibe- 
rate consideration, he could discover 
no otllbr course m which he could 
move. Impeachment was, by the 
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highest legal authorities, considered 
inapplicable. Its adoption would cer- 
tainly have hazauled the lo^s of the 
measure from tlie mere wrong couksc 
pursued. From the judicial habits of 
this House, and from the, analogy of 
the present to a divorce case, the 
House of Peers appeared rfie proper 
quartet inwhicliany proccedingshould 
commence. Munsteis wished, as X mt 
as possible, to avoid piejudicing the 
case of the accused jiaity. lie was, 
however, free to say, lluit tlie bill on 
their Lordships* table, ioiinded on the 
allegations contained in tlie leport, 
did tend to eiOfitc some degiee of 
prejudiee. Jle was leady to admit 
that fact — it was an unavoidable con- 
sequence ; foi theic was nothing in 
tlie Ibrin of justic(’, though it went to 
protect an individual who was accu- 
sed, that did not tend to excite some 
prejudice. E\en where a ])erson was 
taken ifito custody, end brought be- 
foie a magistiate on oath, though the 
administration of the oath was meant 
to assist tlie individual accused, still it 
went, to a certain extent, to raise a 
prejudice against Inin. It was a cir- 
cumstance that arose out of the very 
nature of justice itself. He would now 
%tatc to tiieir Lordships what the na- 
ture of the bill was. Jt was a bill of 
pains and penalties ; and its preamble 
would point out with as much parti- 
culaiity asVas ever displayed in any 
criminal ease, and as much as the na- 
ture of the circmnstanei’S rcquiied, 
the olfeuces chaigtd against the ac- 
cused pait}. It had been endeavour- 
ed to tiame the hill ;ii a ruannei that 
should not beai inoie severe!} on tlic 
illustrious- pel sonage accusetf, th«n 
the safety of tlie state and the ends 
of substantial justice requit ed. W ith 
re.'pect to any question relative to a 
prov ision for tlie illustrious pt i sonage, 
their i oulships must be awaie that it 
could not ongmate in that Howse. As 
to the moic immediate proceedings, 


he wished a copy of the bill to be for- 
warded in the most respectful manner 
to eacli of the illustiious individuals 
concerned. He would wash to delay 
the second reading for a few days, and 
would he disposed to fix on that day 
fortnight as a pioper and leasonable 
time. It w as most satisfac tory to re- 
flect, that the country had no prece- 
dents of a casopsimilar to the pie^ent, 
ijMring a period of 20Cvyears, except 
in th i instance of one individual, who 
nevei came over to this country. 
There luid not been a Queen m this 
country during that time, agnin>t 
whom even a whisper of shame hail 
been raised to alleet her chaiaeter or 
sully her reputation. Theie-was no 
longei an opportunity of avoiding the' 
shame and scandal of this investiga- 
tion, wduitever its lesult might lu*. 
Notlmig nowiemaini'd for their Lord- 
ships to do but to ])iiisue a clear and 
stiaight-forwaid course — to pcifoim 
then duty boldly — detei mined, what- 
ever public clamoius might exist, to 
take caie that public justice w'as sa- 
tisfied. 

The Clcrl then icad the bill. 

/ 

‘‘ A Ibll entitled an Act to dcyMi've liei 
Majesty, C'aiolme Amelia Elizabeth, 
of the 'I’ltle, Prerogatives, Rights, 
Piivileges, and Exemptions, of 
Queen (\msoit of tins Realm, and 
t# dissolve the Maiiiage l)etv\een 
his Majesty and the said Carcdinc 
Amelia Elizabeth. 

“ Wheieas, in the [ l u 1814, her 
Majesty, Caiohne .VnielAi Elizabeth, 
then Piincess of Wales, and now 
Queen Consort of this realm, being at 
]VIilan,na Italy, engaged in her service, 
in a menial situation, one Bartolomo 
I’l^i'gami, otherwise Bai tolorao Berga- 
mi, a foicigner of low station, wlfu had 
befoie served in a similar capacity : 

“And whereas, after the said Bar- 
tolomo Pergami, othei wdve Bartolomo 
Bergami, had so entered the set vice of 
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her Royal Highness the said Princess 
of Wales, a most unbecoming and de- 
eindiniT lilt imacy commenced between 
her Sind lioyal Highness and the said 
Havtolomo Pei garni, othefwise Barto- 
loiip) Beigaini . 

And her said Royal Highness not 
only advanced the said Baitolomo 
PLrgami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
gann, to a high situaticfn in her Royal 
Higline^s’hhotf'.ehold, and received irf^ 
to her ^.eivice many of his near rela- 
tions, some of them m inferior, and 
others in high and confidential situa- 
tions, about Jiei Royal Highness’s per- 
son, but besJiowed upon hnu otlier 
gieat iind ej^tiaordmarv mark's ol fu- 
voiii aiul distinction, obtaiiu'd foi him 
oiders ol kiiighihood and tith'S of ho- 
nour, and conlerred ujiori him a pic- 
tended jidei of kniglithood, which 
hei Royal Highness had taken upon 
lieiselfto constitute, w'lthout an) just 
or lawful authoi ity : 

And whereas also her said Royrd 
Highness, whilst the said Baitolomo 
Pergaim, otheiwise Baitolomo Bei- 
gaini, wais in hei said sm vice, further 
•unmimhul of her exaltiHl rank and 
station, and of her dutyjto \our Ma- 
jesty, and w [lolly regardless of her 
own luftiuur and charactei, conduct- 
ed hei self towards the said Baitolomo 
Pergami, otlieivvise Bartolomo J 5 er- 
gaim, and in other respects, bo(h in 
public and private, in the various 
})laccs and countries which her Royal 
lIighness^viMted, with indecent and 
offensive faSrfttiily and freedom, and 
can led on*a'’hcentious, disgraceful, 
and adulterous intercourse with the 
said BartoUmio Pergami, otherwise 
Bartolomo Bcrgami, vvhicli Continued 
for a long period of time during her 
Roj^dl Highness's residence abr( 5 ad ; 
by winch conduct of her said Royal 
Highness, great scandal and dishonour 
have been brought upon your IN^ajes* 
ty s family and tins kingdom. There- 
fore, to mumfest our d^'ep sense of such 


scandalous, disgraceful, anjl vicious 
conduct, on the pait of her said ^^ia- 
jesty, by which she has violated the 
duty which she owed to your Majes- 
ty, and liiis rendered herself unworthy 
of the exalfed rank and station of 
(iueen (fonsort of this realm ; and to 
e\inco 0111* just regard foi the dignity 
of tilt' Crowui, and the honour oifthis 
natK)ij,^e, your Majesty’s most duti- 
fuJ and loyal subjects, the 1 ords spi- 
ritual and temporal, and Comigons, in 
Parliament assembled, do humbly en- 
tieat your Majesty, that it may be en- 
acted^nrul be it enacted by the King's 
most exi^ellent Majesty, by and with 
the ajvice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and tem[)oiaI, jind Pommons, 
111 this piesent Pailiament assembled, 
and by tlie autliority of the same, that 
hei said Majesty, Caiohno Amelia 
Elizabeth, (rom and after the passing 
of this Act, shall be, and is hereby de- 
prived of the ti^hi of Queem, iTlid of all 
.the pr'erogfitives, rights, pri\il?ges, 
and exemptions appertaining to her 
as Queen Consort of tins realm; and 
that her said Majesty shall, from and 
after the pa')sing of tliis act, for ever 
be disabled and rendered ineap.dde 
of using, exercising, and enjoying the 
same, or any of them ; and moreover, 
that the inarnago between his Ma- 
jestj’’ and the said Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, be, and the same is, here- 
by from henceforth for ever wliolly 
dissolved, annulled, and made void, 
to all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever."’ 

Earl Grey irpmediately rose and 
objected, that, though it was gene- 
i»lly stated that her Majesty indulged 
in vices of a low desciiption, yet no 
particular act was set forth, nor any 
precise period ot time specified, so as 
to enable her to repel the general 
charge. He hoped the noble Eai) 
woul(> answx'r these two questions — 
first, whether any more particuko spe- 
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cification,of the offences stated by 
the committee would be laid before 
House ? and, next, whether it was 
intended to give to her Majesty^ a list 
of the witnesses by whom she was 
accused ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that 
these points would morc^ properly 
comcf under discussion at a fifturc 
period ; but he must observo,"*ai the 
first place, that the communication 
in the preamble of the bill was as 
particular as could be found in any 
bill of the same nature, and was, he 
thought, ijuite sufficient foi tlic pur- 
pose With regard to tlio t^ue‘‘ti()n 
respecting the delivery of the panics 
of witnesses, he believed such a course 
to be wholly uiipiecedentcd in par- 
liamentary pioceeding, whether it 
were connected with bills of pains 
and yienaltie^, or with any other le- 
gislative measure ; and, as their Lord- 
ships intist know, it >/jis a couise not 
at all pursued injudicial proceedings, 
except in cases of higli treason. He 
would, however, state, that thei e was 
a claim to which her Majesty was 
entitled in this instance ; not that a 
list of witnesses should be made out 
for her, but that, when the case for 
the prosecution had closed, and the 
allegations were • to be disproved 
at the bar ot that House, tlien any 
time which her Majesty might think 
pioper sliould be afforded to enable 
her to rebut the evidence adduced 
against her. 

Earl Grey, howevci, insisted, that 
the Queen would still, suffer great 
disadianlage from not knowing the 
charges advanced against hey, and 
the evidence in suppoit of them. He 
also inquired if any counsel was to 
apjiear for the prosecution ‘ to which 
Lord Liverpool re])liccl, that the At- 
torney-General would 1 cceive instruc- 
tions from tlie House to that effect. 
Earl Grey demanded, if any ifistance 
was ever know’n in wliich tlie House 


had directed counsel to support a 
measure devised by itself. Lord Li- 
verpool replied, that it was eornmon, 
where parties were not in a situation 
to institute ‘proceedings themselves, 
for the House to appoint counsel to 
assist them ; and instanced tlic Berke- 
ley Peerage. I^ord Grey, how^ever, 
insisted, that this was very different 
|Vom the [lou^c appointing counsel 
t^ suyiport a measure 'originated by 
itself. The Chancellor obsei ved, that 
the House had a riglit, when they 
cho>e, to order the Attorney-General 
to attend to give his assistance. Stdl 
Lord Holland thought the present 
w'as }i strange measuie. 

Tin Queen, on learning the formi- 
dable proceeding thus opened against 
her, was not likely to lemam long 
inactive. On the following day, Lord 
Dacrc presented a petition m these 
terms : — 

Caroline Regina, 

“ The Queen has heard, with incx- 
piessible astonishment, that a hill, 
conveying ch ages, and intended to 
degrade lier and to dissolve her mar-* 
riage with tlw* King, has been brought 
by the fiist minister of the King into 
the House of Lords, where Kcr Ma- 
jesty lias no counsel or other officer 
to assert her rights. 1 he only alleged 
foundation for tlie bill is the report 
of a secret committee, proceeding 
solely on papers submitted to them, 
and before whom no single witness 
w^as examined. The\vyi'eii has been 
further infoimed, that licr counsel 
last night were refused a hearing at 
the bar of the House (f Loids, at 
that stage of the proceeding when it 
was most material that they should 
be beard, and that a list of the wit- 
nesses, v\hose names are knowii to 
her accusers, is to be refused to lier. 

' Under such circumstances, the Queen 
doubts w'hether any otlier coui^e is 
left to her, but to protest in the most 
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solemn manner against the whole of 
the proceeding ; but she is anxious 
to make one more effort to obtain jus- 
tice, and thciefore desires that her 
counsel may be admitted to state licr 
claims at tlie bar of the House of 
Lords.” 

" The Chancellor, though he did not 
absolutely object to htaring counsd, 
conceived tli^t it could be done orify 
under ccitain limitations; and Lord 
Liverpool observed, that if they meant 
to argue that the preamble of the 
bill was not sufficiently detailed, that 
would be an intelligible ground ; if 
they meant.to contend that a list of 
witnesses ought to be furnished to her 
Majesty, that would be an intelligible 
ground ; if they meant to propose to 
expedite the proceedings, or to delay 
them, all these would be intelligibje 
gioLinds; but he could not consent 
to their being called in without some 
limitation. 

Mr Brougham and Mr Denman 
were then called in, and a^ked upon 
what ])oints they meai^ to address 
4 bc IlcfUse. *Mr Brougliam made a 
long enumeration, including almost 
every point and particular of the 
measure which had been introduced 
before their Lordships. 

The Ciianccllor conceived it quite 
impossible, that counsel shoul<?i be 
allowed to go on in the way pro- 
posed. Their arguments, he concei- 
ved, shoulii^be limited to the mode of 
proceeding d^rhe bill, and the time 
of such proce^ling. Lords Grey and 
Holland urged, that no counsel ought 
to be heard iagainst the mode of pro- 
ceeding by bill at all. ThiS motion, 
however, was overruled ; and coun- 
sel ^ing called in, were instructed 
to argue only under the limitations 
above stated. ^ 

Mr Brougham now represented the* 
extieme difficulty he felt in pleading 
under lumtalions so pttsitive, and yet 


so difficult to understand, ^eing al- 
lowed to object neither to the pro- 
ceeding by bill, nor to the present 
bill, 1^0 subject of discussion was left, 
except the time of proceeding. Even 
upon that j|ea, however, if he could 
satisfy their Lordships that the na- 
ture and tendency of the present bill 
w^as*suQh as suspended absolute de- 
struction over the head of her Ma- 
jefSty ; if he could succeed in the ar- 
gument which he had urged? partly 
from the indulgence, extended to him 
by their Lordships, and partly m the 
delii^ety of the strong, impetuous, and 
even chfmorous desire of her Majesty 
to have the accusations, now brought, 
proved against her, if either their 
Lordships, or the Attorney-general, 
or any other of the King's counsel, 
could prove them ; then he trusted 
that he should have made out a case, 
even in confining himself sy*ictly to 
the question, which would induce 
•their Lordships to throw out the pre- 
sent bill now upon its first time of 
reading. He felt himself bound to 
state, that a report had reached her 
Majesty, that she was to be dealt with 
as if she was the lowx’st, and not the 
highest subject in the realm. In op- 
position to that argument he would 
say, “ God grant that she were in the 
same situation with the lowest subject 
in the realm !” If she had been the 
meanest, instead of the most exalted 
personage in the country, she would 
have had no proceeding served upon 
her, such as he held a copy of in his 
hand; she vvould, on the contrary, 
have been fenced round by the tuple 
fence *vhereby the law of England 
gfiards the life and honour of the 
poorest female. There must have 
been a sentence of the Consistory 
Court— there must have been the ver- 
dict of a jury, taken from the same 
rank of life with herself, who would 
have sympathised with her feelings, 
and not qiic of whose UKinbers would 
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have hacf an interest in oppressing 
her. She would liave been tried by 
twelve honest, impartial, and disinte- 
rested Englishmen, at whose gdoors 
the influence which would act upon 
her present judges mightlflagitate for 
years, before it would rnake^tlie slight- 
est impression either upon the hopes 
or the fears which it was caJeuTated 
to excite. She had, therefore, good 
cause to lament that slie was not the 
lowcst^ubject of his Maje*,ty ; and he 
could assure their Lordships that she 
would willingly sacrdicc every thing, 
except her honour, which wasReaier 
to her than her life, to ohlain the 
poorest cottage vilucli had ever sliel- 
tered an Englishwoman from in)us- 
tice. In order tliat their Lordships 
might not be placed in the most ano- 
malous situation, it would he neces- 
sary fully to ascertain, that no im- 
peachnt^'nt could lie, .and that no in- 
dictment could be ilfised (or .the ot- 
fence ; points upon winch liis own 
views were diametrically opposite to 
tlie conclusion to which their Lord- 
ships had come. It was founded 
chiefly on the alleged acts having 
been committed abioad ; but, weie 
they sure that some of them might 
not liave taken jdacc at Gibraltar, 
Malta, or on board a British vessel ^ 
(Here the learned counsel was stop- 
ped by the C’hancellor, as over-step- 
ung the limits prescribed.) Mr 
irongham, being obliged to return 
to the cjiiestion of time, declared, that 
her Maje^ty desired no delay ; she 
was not only desirous 4hat the pro- 
ceedings now instituted against her 
should meet with no ohstacl® on her 
part to a speedy investigation, But 
was even desirous that the pi oceed- 
ings, after they had once commenced, 
should continue dc die in diem. Could 
tliere he a more crying injustice to- 
wald^ her Majesty than to go on with* 
the accusations wdiich had been pre- 
ferred against her, to liear part of 


them supported by evidence ; then 
to discontinue the examination of 
them, in order to allow tliat evidence 
to be collected, sorted, and patclicd 
up, so as to tally even witli those 
parts of It which made most materi- 
ally in her Majesty’s favour ? The 
fust demand, therefore, which he had 
to make of their Lordships, w'as aVi 
l 4 nniediatc,^tlK*ne\t vvai> a continued 
proceeding. The leaifled counsel fi- 
nally undutook to prove, that it was 
impossible mniistets could believe the 
Queen guilty of the charges advan- 
ced against her, otherwise they never 
would have consented that her Ma- 
jesty should irmain abioad unmo- 
lested, witliouL luy measure oV degra- 
dation or divorce, exposing the dig- 
nity and honour of tlio Crown, and 
the morals of the country where she 
ri‘sided — the first to he lowered, and 
the last to be contaminated. The si- 
tuation of the Queen w^as hard in- 
deed. Bel ore any step had been ta- 
ken against her — before her title bad 
been dl^puted— before even men’s 
minds were /nade up that any thing 
should be dJne, various mcasilrcs haA 
been atloptfd to stigmatize and de- 
grade her. If those who hitherto had 
prosecuted this business were indeed 
aware ol the full weight of the evi- 
dence — if they relied upon it — if they 
kiiciv that It must lu the end lead to 
a conviction of enoimous guilt, they 
still had happily contrived that the 
bitterest stigma, the Ijast \t degrada- 
tion, should precedti yVen that con- 
viction. Her Majesty came before 
then Lordships aa the highest branch 
of the legislature, the supreme couit 
of judicature; she claimed protec- 
tion from those who were now trying 
her by bill, and who heieafter gjiight 
be called upon to try her by impeach- 
men^. — wlio were now legislating, when 
tbe\ might at some future period be 
recjuired to sit in judgment : hut, 
whether acting in the one capacity or 
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in the other, with the confidence of 
injured innocence, she flun^ herself 
upon the House, and trusted that no 
‘ mixture of party — no presence of in- 
terested persons — no adventitious in- 
- fluence exercised out of doors — no 
supposed want of sympathy with the 
feelings of the countiy — no alleged, 
though falsely allege tendency on 
tlie pait of tli^'ir Lordships to trucye 
to royal favour, would stand between 
the Queen and justice, or prevent her 
case from receiving a fair, impartial, 
and an unprejudiced decision. 

• Mr Denman, following on the same 
side, aigu*. Tstill more strongly, that 
the cas» shOu’d be proceeded in wntli- 
out delay. However imperfect her 
means of' defence — however deprived 
of the instruments to repel so deadly 
an attack u])on lier honour, theCiueen 
wa.s anxious to meet her accusers face 
to face — if possible, at this very in- 
stant, hut, at furthest, after the lapse 
of only twenty-four hours. Speaking 
as a British subject, it did not appear 
to bini possible that a Committee of 
the House could have Acided with- 
out the examination of i* single wit- 
ness, or without seeing a single per- 
son, from whose conduct and deport- 
ment it could judge of the truth or 
falsehood of the fearful accusations. 
A gland jury was composed of per- 
sons unconnected with the parties ; 
the w'ltncsses were examined in open 
couit, and^ the proceeding followed 
immediatelj^^)jn a charge of high 
treason, thc«^osecutor and the ac- 
cused were by law entitled to delay; 
but this case was diflcrcnt; and the 
royal lady for whom lie a^ipeared 
demanded immediate inquiry, and 
called upon* her accusers to proye 
theii^iase, that she might have an op- 
portunity of vindicating her slaiukred 
fame, and covering them with sifame 
and Ignominy. Was it too much to 
ask that one inomcnCs neeflle‘‘S de- 
lay should not occur, that tlie (Jueen 


might know her accusers, see the 
witnesses, prove their infamy, and 
cstablisli her own purity > As to the 
mode«of proceeding, it was her Ma- 
jesty's pleasure that her counsel 
should flrgi, as indispensable, that 
she sliould he furnished with a list of 
the Y'tncsses against liei it wjis, in 
fact, so •obviously necessary, that he 
co^uld conceive nothing inoie alarm- 
ing, than that any one who might sit 
in judgment upon her should Toi one 
instant doubt its propiicly. Since 
the time of Ilemy Vlll. no instance 
liad *occuircd of Pailiamciitary pro- 
ceetling*in a case of this nature. Bills 
of attflinder, and of‘ pains and penal- 
ties, were only to he justified by a 
state necessity, which could not he 
uiged in the piesent case, whcMi there 
was no hazard of a spurious issue, 
and when six years of misconduct 
had been allowed to pass, ^vithout 
trial, complaint, or remonstrance. 
The Queen demanded, that the trial 
should he conducted on the same 
principles as in the courts below— she 
demanded a fair and open ti lal, and 
the fullest investigation ; nor did she 
feel any dismay at the scores, and 
even hundreds of witnesses, who were 
to he summoned aj’ainst her. 

When the counsel had finished, the 
Earl of liiverpool observed, that some 
interval must bcmecessary t©r making 
the proper arrangements, for secu- 
ring a full attendance, and the pre-* 
scnce of the learned judges. A fort- 
nighthad usually intervened between 
the first and ^cond reading of a bill. 
He would prop.ose on Monday, (tins 
l>eing Thursday,) to state the order 
of proceeding, and the time for the se- 
cond readigg. Lords Holland,(liLans- 
dow'iie, Carnarvon, and Hrcy, urged, 
that ministers, having been so long 
^employed in collecting evidence, and 
douhtle^'^ in considering the mode of 
j>nKedure, could not now stand in 
iictd of foiir flays to deliberate on the 
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subject. Although it might not be 
possible, according to the Queen’s re- 
aiiest, to begin the trial in twenty- 
four hours, yet no longer period 
ought to elapse before tlie mode of 
conducting it should bJ distinctly 
laid down. A division took place on 
this j^uestion, when the motion of 
Lord Liverpool was carried by a ma- 
jority of to 19. 

On Monday, lOth July, according- 
ly, the Earl of Liverpool jiroceeded to 
state his views -with regard to the 
course of proceeding. He particu- 
larly dwelt on the import ance or se- 
curing an attendance of the judges. 
It was impossible, however, without 
materially interfering with the admi- 
nistration of justice, to procure, with- 
in any tolerable period, the attend- 
ance of the whole twelve ; nor did 
this appear to be necessary. The 
earliest time, howcvqr^ when it would 
be possible to command the vitteiul- 
ance even of four, W'as the 17th of* 
August ; and he proposed to fix for 
that day the second readit^g of the 
bill. Notwithstanding the inconve- 
nience of the period, lie trusted that 
the extreme importance of the case 
would secure a full attendance of 
their Lordships. 

Earl Grey did not, in the present 
state of his information, mean to op- 
pose the motion, but he was anxious 
that something should be done to 
prevent the interruption of the pro- 
ceedings after they had begun, and to 
avoid the necessity of allowing time 
for the preparation of the defence. 
This, he thought, mtght be accom- 
plished, by communicating *10 l^er 
Majesty a copy of the charges, and 
a list 4 )f witnesses against her, 
which he considered nothing more 
than what strict justice required. 
Unless such an arrangement could 
be luade, be saw no necessit^fc for de- 
laying till the l7th of August, as the 


attendance of four judges could sure- 
ly be procured at an earlier period. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured the 
noble lord, .that it was impossible to 
procure the attendance of the judges 
sooner, consistently with a due regard 
to the administration of justice. As 
to the charges, he conceived that they 
were already sufficiently made known. 
They w'cre as fully d^'tailed in this 
bill as ever they had been in any 
other of the kind. With regard to 
the other and more important point 
— the communication of the names of 
the witnesses — he had already given 
it his most serious consideration, and 
he was perfectly satisfied that eo claim 
wlialever could in justice be made to 
such a communication. 

Lord Holland conceived that the 
proceedings against I.ord Treasurer 
Middlesex in 1623, afforded a prece- 
dent for laying a full statement of the 
cliarges, and of the evidence by which 
they were to be supported, both be- 
fore the accused party and the House. 
This precedent was supported by the 
practice inftouits of law, ^ Where 
informationsf were taken before a nia- 
gistiate, the depositions were general- 
ly given in the presence of the party 
accused ; but whether they were sworn 
in the presence of the person accused 
or not, when the case came before 
the court for trial, they were commu- 
nicated to the judge. They were pro- 
duced tor the purpose of giving the 
judge an opportunity_^ty!!icertain the 
credibility of witness?*, by checking 
the evidence sworn at the bar with 
that which had previously been given 
before tjie magistrate. ‘It had been 
usual for committees to give much 
more particular information as to the 
contents of papers referred to l^}em, 
than had been done on the present 
occasion. He conceived that the ac- 
cused party w as fully entitled either 
to a list of tlic w itncsscs, oi to a pre- 
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else and particular statement of the 
evidence. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought it 
would be better to njake a distinct 
motion on. the subjectf than thus to 
introduce it incidentally. The noble 
lord candidl}’^ admitted, that the ap- 
plication of his case was doubtful. 

' I’licre were many later instances, par- 
ticulaily that of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester^ in^vhich copies of the depo- 
sitions had been peremptorily refu- 
sed. Their Lordshi})S would see that 
their judgment wUsS not to be founded 
either on the depositions, or on tlie 
report. They all agreed that il would 
be inyiroper if the House were asked 
to declare an opinion on these* docii- 
mentS ; and it had been stated all 
along that the case uas to be pioved 
by 01 al tcstiniony at their Loiilsliips’ 
bar, subject to the examination, cr^iss- 
examinalion, and re-examination, to 
wluch oral testimony was always lia- 
ble. He admitted the advantage of 
jirocoeding with celeiity, after the 
business had commenced ; at the same 
time, if a.pievious of the wit- 
.. nesac.^, or else a peiioM of delay be- 
tween the accusation and the de- 
fence, were demanded, lie would de- 
cidedfy prefer grunting the latter. 

Lord Elleiiborough expressed the 
same opinion, while, after some ex- 
planation liom Lord flolland* Lord 
ErsLine strongly urged the Queen's 
right to an immediate communication 
of a lisfcjf witnesses. This was op- 
posed by Lord Chancellor, who 
said, he shoifld be glad to know whe- 
ther his noble and learned friend 
could state an instance, except in the 
case of high tieason, where, accord- 
ing to the principles cither of lipv or 
ji^jfice, a list ol witnesa>cs was given 
to tlie accused party prepina^tory to 

The motion was then earned, an& 
a strict call of the House ordered for 
the 17th of August. • 

vox. \III. PART I. 


The Queen, who was alwiiys ready 
to act with promptitude, did not fail 
to press the claim now advanced in 
he» favour. On the following day 
(lull July,) Loi*d Auckland present- 
ed the fJilowing petition 
* 

• 

, " To the Lords SpiriiuaJl, <5^* 

The Queen having received in- 
formation fiom the House of Lords, 
*that the second reading of a bill for 
the degradation and divorce of her 
Majesty, is fixed for the 17th of Au- 
gust next, and deeming it essential 
toTlier dclencc that she should be fur- 
msheil witli a list of the witnesses in- 
terffled to be examined against her, 
desires that such list should he forth- 
with delivered to her Majesty's At- 
torney-G ciieral." 

Lord Lauderdale now moved the 
appointmcnt*oJt' a Committee to searcli 
lor |wccedents, with respect nitt only 
to the giving of lists in analogous 
cases, but to the whole proceedings. 
Loid* Liverpool being of opinion, 
that the object of the search should he 
precisely pointed out, moved, as an 
amendment, Jhat the inipiiry should 
be, whether it had been customary to 
grant lists of witi^esses in cases of bills 
of pai n s a nd pen al 1 1 es, an d of i m peach - 
merit. Lord Holland urged that a full 
view of the whole proceechngSjhowevn 
voluminous! was indispen.sable ; other- 
wise It was impossible to see the prin- 
ciple upon which the House had foi- 
merly acted. The House divided, 
when Loifl Bathurst's amciulmcnt 
was earned .by a majority ol IS to 
10 . • 

On the 14th of Juh^ the Earl of 
Shaftpslpiry brought up.thu report ol 
the Committee. It slated that the 
Committee had examined the prece- 
dents, from the earliest period down 
to tlii) latest date on the journals, of 
bills of attainder, bills of pains and 
penalty's and of impeachments, and 
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they bad found two cases only bear- 
ing at all on the subject under their 
consideration. Those were the cases 
of Sir John Bennet in 1621, andithe 
the Earl of Strafford in 1Q40» both 
being cases of impeachment Of these 
two cases the Committee thought it 
necessary to state the particulars. Ist^ 
With regard to Sir John Bennet a case, 
the 5th resolution states, in answer to 
his request, that he might have liber-* 
ty to exalnine the witnesses brought 
against him, and have a list of tlieir 
. names, it was resolved that he sliould 
have leave at the hearing to efois- 
examine the witnesses, and th&t the 
names should be delivered to him ulso 
at the hearing. 2clly, In the Earl of 
^Stafford’s case, it appeared that no 
answer was given to that part of his 
application which related to the names 
of the witnesses. 

Lord Eraltine rose to support strong- 
ly tho motion he hacT formerly an- 
nounced, for allowing the Queen a 
list of witnesses. This appeared to 
him absolutely imperative oa their 
Lordships. The bill carried back the 
charge to a period so long ago as the 
year 1814. It stated that her Ma- 
jesty, being then at Milan, engaged 
111 her service, in a menial situation, 
a foreigner, who had before served in 
a similar capacity. It afterwards went 
on to state, that lier Majesty, unmind- 
ful of her exalted rank and duty, con- 
dttbied herself towards the said fo- 
reigner, both in public and in private, 
in tlie various places and countries 
which she visited, with indecent and 
offensive tamiiianty aAd freedom, and 
carried on .a licentious^ disgracetul, 
and aduiteroui intercourse, whiclT 
** continued for a long pei lod of time.'’ 
Thus the crime here charged was not 
laid on any particular day, nor stated 
to have been committed in any parti- 
lar place, but to have occurrq^ du- 
rinir a period of six long years, and 

;Ustunt, 


none of which are, however, specified 
in this bill. The illustrious person 
against whom this bill was now di- 
reeled, stood ^in need of the game 
guards with which persons accused of 
High Treason are surrounded, to se- 
cure them against the weight of power 
and infiuence, with which they have 
to contend. Those accused of trea- * 
son were, by the* statute of William 
IlL^ to have a copy of 'the indict- 
ment, stating the different overt acts 
with all that precision which is the 
glory of the Jaw of England. He was 
also to have a list of witnesses, the 
use of which was, that the accused 
might ‘know every thing relating to 
them — might be able to estimate what 
weight their character gave to their 
testimony — and might be in posses- 
sion of all those circumstances which 
might go to invalidate their evidence ? 
There were few indictments for high 
treason that had all the ministers of 
’theCrown asaccuscrs,andnone where 
the judges were like those befoi e whom 
her Majesty was to be tried. He knew 
that this staiujl^ had been grumbled 
at ; but he also knew that it had stood, 
for a century. In this opinion he could 
have no bias. He stood in a relation to 
the King which few of their Lordships 
did. He had known him for many 
years, and had passed the best part of 
his lilb m his fiiendship; but he re- 
peated. that he would allow no per- 
sonal coiisuleration to ludueuce liini 
on the )>resent occasion. jHie noble 
lord then pointed olit, the advan- 
tages which those acctlsed of adul- 
teiy possessed, by the previous pro- 
ceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Besides, tlelay would be necessary 
to prepare her defence after the evi- 
dence for the prosecution was he^rd, 
if siie was not in the first place put in 
possession of the advantage which he 
now claimed for her ; let their 
Lordsliips consider what would be 
the consequences of that delay on the 
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public mind, from that uncontradict- 
cd testimony hariging over her. In 
ordinary cases, jurors, during such 
•an interval* were either lacked or 
brought under a promise not to con- 
verse with strangers. Were tjieir 
Lordships to be locked up, then, till 
her Majesty could prepare for her 
.defence, or to be prevented from 
spedkiijg on the eviefcnee which they 
had heard ^ However deternimed 
their Lordships might be to adhere 
to the htrict principles of justice, they 
ought to adhere to the established 
rules of law, and carefully to place 
themSielves above all suspicion. Let 
her have all the protection which this 
indulgence would affor,d, to com- 
bat the immense difficulties with 
which she would have to contend. 
Let them stand by the maxims of an- 
cient times ; let them stand by the 
principles of the Revolution; let them 
stand by the statutfe of William, which 
had continued for upwards of a cen- 
tury. 

The Lord Chancellor could not 
conceive that, with regard to prece- 
dents,^their. Lordship^^ought to ap- 
*peal to times when the accused could 
not defend themselves by law and 
fact ; neither ought any regard to be 
paid to whether the party was high 
or low. No man living could deny, 
that the giving of a list of witijesses' 
to the accused conferred a great, and, 
in many cases, a fair advantage, in 
the examination of evidence. The tes- 
timony of 'Witnesses might be crush- 
ed to pieCQ^ and entirely destroyed, 
by a cross-ex'hmination, proceeding 
upon a knowledge of their characters. 
At the samb time, the gemjral adhe- 
rence to such a system would render 
the administration of justice in all 
ca^fis inconvenient, and in some near- 
ly impossible. He had often, expe- 
rienced this in cases of high treason,^ 
being obliged to call unnecessary 
witnesses, and even to divine the na- 


ture of the defence ; for after the 
evidence for the Crown waa heard, the 
prisoner brought forward a defimoe, 
founded on petjury, he couM.fiol'^aidl 
a single witness out o£ the lint to 
tradict it*. He did not grumble at^ 
this stHute. (Here some dissent wite 
expressed by Lord Holland.) « The 
nohle, and, if he would allow ]^tm te 
add, learned Lord^for learned ho 
certainly was in the law — had said* 
diat this looked something very like 
grumbling. The noble and'learned 
Lord had never to endure any part* 
of tlie trouble, or to undergo the ex- 
ert ibns that he had in the execution 
of this statute, or he would havegrum* 
bled^still more. He admitted the ad« 
vantage of assimilating their proceed- 
ings A s m uch as possible to those which 
tlie wisdom of ages had sanctioned 
in courts of justice; but was Rarlia- 
meut, on that account, to divest iU 
self of its great functions^, He waa 
conviaced that a great essential«con- 
stitutional principle would be sacrifi- 
ced, if tlie petition of the Queen wer^ 
complied with. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne sup- 
ported at great length the motion of 
Lord Eilkine. His original impress 
sion had been greatly strengthened 
by one of the most convincing, calm* 
and dispassionate* speeches he had 
ever heard* The noble Lord had 
manfully and rightly stated, that the 
House on this question was not about 
to follow, but to create a preceden^; 
and, in fact, to make a new law ap- 
plicable to cases of this magnitude. 
Was it not Hither too much for those 
who had induced the House to aban- 
don aN precedent, and to violate all 
a\ialogy-^who had prevailed Upon it 
to put to^ea on this perilous voyage 
of discovery, without compass or 
landmark, now to contend in &vour 
of that very course which> they had 
themselves deserted? All great con<» 
stitutional writers had coasidered bills 
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of pains an(^ penalties as irregular acts, 
justifiable only by extreme necessity. 
Blackstone described them as sub- 
ject to no law, and referable to no 
Jaw."* No law-writer has attempted 
to lay down rules for their conduct. 
It would be just as rational for an 
astronomer to decide thcpall^of every 
comet ^visiting our system, as for a 
lawyer to define the rules appkcable 
to bills of paiiib and penalties. Al- 
though, by the statute of William,"^ 
the furnfshing a list of witn(‘sses was 
compulsory onl y in cases of high trea- 
son, yet by sufferance, upon every 
indictment a list of witnesses was'in- 
dorsed. In the exercise of a‘ sound 
discretion, (itself constituting one of 
the few merits and advantages of the 
proceeding now adopted), the House 
might give to the accused party all 
the benefits derivable from the act of 
King William ; but, at the same time, 
reserve tailscll' the iimver of calling 
new witnesses, where they weRC ne- 
cessary, and not wantonly obtiudcd 
for the purpose of dealing delay. 
'J'hc granting the present reque^t 
would at once prevent delay, and 
avoid any suspicion of unfair dealing 
towards her Majesty. # 

The Earl of Liverpool was of pi- 
nion, that, though piecedents ought 
not to govern this case, yet they 
formed iiuiUer of consideration, and 
were therefore proper to be inquired 
into. He would not wish to disturb 
a^praetice so long established, as that 
of furnishing to the accused a list of 
witnesses in cases of high treason ; at 
the same time, he could hot be insen- 
sible, that it was subject to many in- 
conveniences. By tins law, wliieh en- 
titled the accused to a list of the wit- 
nesses for ll|e crown, w hile tjie crown 
could not obtain* a list of those for 
the accused, a great ud\antage was 
given to the latter ; and therefore, 
whatever perjury the defendant^nnght 
bring forward m his excuJpt,iion, it 


w as impossible for the crown to prove 
the falsehood of his witnesses. It 
might give the accused the means of 
preparing a false defence, and it also 
gave him the power of acting by in- 
timidation. Thus, instead of forward- 
ing, it waylaid justice ; apd might 
prevent witnesses from coming for- 
ward to prove the charges alleged 
against the accused. If their Lord- 
sliq^s were to consider that the hand 
of power w'as raised against the accu- 
sed, they sliould aUo guard against 
the possibility of public clamour ope- 
rating prejudicially against the accu- 
ser. It was only a very small number 
of witnesses that were narhed on the 
back of an indictment. If^a list was 
to be delivered at all, it must be a 
full list ; for, if not full and com- 
plete, it might deceive the party ac- 
cused, instead of being an advantage. 
Tlrat a full list could not be gi anted 
in this case was so evident, that no 
noble Loid Jiad attempted to support 
such a proposition. It would, in every 
case, be impossible to tie up their 
Loidships from calling new witnesses, 
and e\ en froiirbringing forw^ard newr 
charges if they w ere so inclined. I'lie 
accused might then demand time to 
meet these new witnesses an(| char- 
es, and thus the object of obviating 
elay w^ould in no degice be attain- 
ed. No inconvenience, in short, would 
be obv iated by agreeing to the pre- 
sent proposal. 

Loid Holland argued at great 
length in support of the motion ; he 
paiticiilarly urged, that iiii incom- 
plete list of witnesses w’as still better 
than none. As they w ei e sitting there 
on a most anomalous proceeding in 
ciiminal equity, they oughttogive the 
illuijtrious, party accused every privi- 
lege. V^’ould the noble Lord say tK‘it 
there vyas one case inahuiidred — nay, 
would he say that there was one m 
ten thousand — in which the person 
arraigned came to the bar with so little 
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knowledge (he would not say dejure, 
but de facto,) of the witnpsses and 
the charges against tbem^ as the illus- 
trious personage now accused would 
come before their Lordships? His 
Lordship s3so argued how unsuitable 
it was to the dignity of the House, 
that the Commons should examine 
‘the case with greater advantages than 
they enjoyed. Hef Majesty would 
have the opportunity of cross-exa- 
mining every witness — a privilege 
which had been described as of ines- 
timable advantage by a noble and 
learned Lord, the ornament of tire 
English bar, who had formerly exer- 
cised it SQ ably. What, then, would 
follow? That the case on wliich the 
House of Commons would have to 
decide, would not be the same with 
that on which their Lordships would 
decide; it would be infinitely nipre 
favourable to her Maje^'ty. He there- 
fore implored their Lordsliips, as they 
regarded their interests and their • 
character, to give the accused as good 
an opportunity for making a satisfac- 
torydefeiice before th c\n as she would 
.possess wlien she came before the 
Hou^jc of Commons. 

Lord Ellenliorough and Lord Lau- 
derdafe spoke against tlic motion ; the 
Marquis of Bute, Lord Belhaven, and 
the Earl of Carnarvon, in its favour. 
After a short reply from Lortl Er- 
skine, the House divided, and the 
motion w’as negatived by a majority 
of 78 to.28. 

Disappointed in the application for 
a list of w^tn^sses, the Queen, a few 
days after, presented, through the me- 
dium of Lord Erskine, a petition for 
another communication, which might 
ill some degree compensate the want 
oHt. TJie petition w'as as folloV s ; 

“ To the Lords SpiriLuaV, t^c. 

The Queen laments that th« 
House of Loids liavc deemed it pro- 
per to refuse her application for a list 
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of tlie witnesses to be exa^itied in 
support of tlie bill of degradatian and 
dissolution of marriage; thus leaving 
her JVIajesty and her legal advisers in 
total ignomnee as to the time or place 
to which Jhe charges may relate, or 
the per^ns by whose testimony the 
allegations in the bill are intepdedto 
be supported. 

Her Majesty now submits to the 
TIouse of Lords, tliat a specification 
of the place or places in w^ich the 
criminal acts .*ire cliarged to liuvc been 
committed, should forthwith be fur- 
iiisiitd to her Majesty's Attorney-Ge- 
neral f for, if this be denied, it will 
be impossible to be prepared to meet 
the accusation, or to take preliminary 
measures for providing defensive evi- 
dence against the charges, without 
bringing from every place her Majes- 
ty has visited during the lastsix years, 
every wdtne^s^who had any means of 
obserj^ing her i^ajesty ’s condiiot 

Her Mrijesty further desires to 
be heard by her counsel and agent at 
your Lordsliips' bar, in support of 
this her request." 

Lord Erskine, in supporting this 
petition, stated that he did not make 
any complaint now of what had been 
formerly refused.* He had blotted out 
of his mind the motion formerly made, 
•nnd brought this forwaigd as an en- 
tiiely new proceeding. He was con- 
vinced that without it justice could 
not be fully administered. The Queen 
could not have an opportunity of see- 
ing tlie witnesses face to face, and of 
confronting them with others by 
whom they might be contradicted ; 
there could not be a full cross-exa-» 
mination. At all events^ a long ad- 
journ meftt would lie necessary pend- 
ing the proceedings, and wh^ an ef- 
fect would this have on the public 
mind! TheirLoidships' dignity would 
not protect them against censure, il 
they WTie not iiK>t»t cautious and cii- 
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camspect during the progress of this 
important proceeding. 

The Lord Chancellor declared that 
this was a motion which he could ne* 
ver have expected. He should liave 
been extremely glad if tlJe lj»amed 
Lord, instead of dealing fn general 
assertion, would have shewrf in what 
instance, during the course of his pro- 
fessional life, he recollected an*appli- 
Cation of this nature to have beenr 
made. Parliament had refused a list 
of witnesses ; a measure in winch they 
v^rere borne out by the whole tenor of 
Parliamentary history. "J’lie convrpon 
law required that in the indictment 
for high treason a place shoulij be 
named, because that was necessary 
to give jurisdiction, to the court ; but 
that statement was not made in a very 
minute manner: the indictment set 
forth, that at such and such times, 
both ^efore and after the day men- 
tioned, anh at such t.nll such places, 
the act of treason was committed. 
!But it was quite a novelty to require 
an indictment to state all the other 
acts, and the places where they had 
occurred. When his learned friend 
called for this specification, it appear- 
ed to him that his reasoning was pal- 
pably wrong, unsupported by any 
|>rinciple, and unsaiictioned by any 
precedent. 

Lord Holland, however unfit to 
contend with the learned Lord on le- 
subjects, saw many of his posi- 
tions which appeared to him highly 
objectionable. The Bill of pains and 
Penalties pn their Lordships' table 
lb shape, (Jpame,orcircum- 
9tanc|ii^^ any means, so precise as 
ap indij^^pi^t^ and therefore, V hep 

die leari^yjpprd, 

appHcadbnW^iaii^ in caees of in- 
dictment, hi would answer that no 
«uch application was necessary, be- 
cause the indictment on the face of 
it stated many circumstance* that 
were not to be found in the bill be- 


fore their Lordships. Did the noble 
Lord, or could he point out any bill 
in that house, in the course of which 
the person accused had not, either de 
facto or de jUre, a clear specification 
of what was alleged agaiYist him in 
that bill ? It was not for the House 
to consider wdiat w^ould be advanta- 
geous to this or that party, but what ' 
would be confortnable to the princi- 
ples of substantial justice. In the 
case of Bishop Atterbiiry, it appear- 
ed to him that, besides a volumi- 
nous report made by a secret com- 
tee, the bill contained a much more 
full and precise specification of the 
charges than was now given. If the 
specification were refused to h^r Ma- 
jesty, it would be the means of put- 
ting the country to an enormous and 
almost indefinite expense; for, unless 
she knew the specific places in which 
thi charges had been made against 
her, she w puld be obliged to place at 
. their Lopds.bips' bar a motley assem- 
blage of witnesses, draw ii from every 
quarter of the world that she had 
visited ilinlngfthe last six years. In 
point of consistency, convenience, and 
analog) , he thouglu it would be much 
better to furnish the person accused 
with a clear specification, such as the 
petition called for, tjian at a future 
time to grant a long period to enable 
ber to prepare for her defence. 

Lord Liverpool was of opiniotj, 
that the charge was as specific as the 
nature of the subject w'oujd allow. 
He agreed that the generality of it 
formed a reason for shewing the ut- 
most indulgence towards the accu- 
sed ; but he begged to rpnind their 
Lordship*, that m ordinary cases an 
accused party liad no such advantage 
as was. extended in this case, an^ 
which consisted of’an interval between 
the accusation and the defence. A 
reater advantage than this it was 
ifScult to conceive; and the disad- 
tantages, therefore, (if any there 
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were), iit|der which the Queen might 
labour, ought to be Viewe(l in cmnpa- 
rison with the |>eculittr ac1v«tntages 
which she enjoyecL He lielieved, on 
the whole, that the adyaiita^ee and 
disadvantages of the plan would ba- 
lance each other, and that lustice 
would not suffer. In many divorce 
J)ill8 there was no specification of 
time or place ; and tjiough proceed- 
ings must have passed in the inferior 
courts, it was always competenf to 
bring new evidence before their Lord- 
ships. Wi^hing to solve every doubt 
on the side <»f indulgence, he yet saw 
no reason to acquiesce in the new de- 
mand made upon that indulgence. 

Lonl King spoke for, and’ Karl 
ilathurst against, the motion. After 
a short reply from Lord Erskino, the 
question was carried in the negative 
by a majority ot 37 to 12. 

• 

About this time, a pretty strong 
sensation was excited, by a motion 
made by Mr Wetherell, an eminent 
barri-^ter, in the House of Commons, 
respecting a libel agaijjist the Queen, 
which ha/l.appeared in a provincial 
pac^ier,*calle(l FltfudeWs IVcstern Lu^ 
minar^. In one of its miinhers w as 
found the following shameful para- 
graph 

Shall a woman, who is as noto- 
riously devoted to Bacchus as to Ve* 
nm — shall such a woman as w^ould, 
if found on our pavement, he commit^ 
icd (o Bridewell <md wktppcd — be held 
up in the light of suffering inno- 
cence V* ^ 

, Mr Wethqrell observed, nobody 
would dispute, that pending any cri- 
minal or even any civil proceeding in 
any of the courts of commob law, any 
publication, directly or indirectly, 
n^rly or remotely, tending to* ob- 
struct that proceeding, was itself, by 
the common law cif England,' a cri- 
minal offence. There liad been iitl 
instance, indeed, in which this ques- 


tion had been agitated in course 
of an inquiry, on whiidi a bill at- 
tainder, or of pains and pOnaKlcs’, 
to be tbunded ; at the same w 
conceived it clear, that the pa^l^ 
question (^mtained a most 
breach e of J privilege. The kam#’' 
member |hen went over aU the 
vious proceedings, in order to provife, 
that the House must be ref^larijT 
considered as about to institute alt 
inquiry into the conduct of an indi- 
vidual, whom they had by i^peated 
acts acknowledged. and honoured as 
Queen. The question now was, whe- 
ther ’it w'as not incumbent on the 
House! in justice to the delinquenti^ 
whcwvas not to be trierl by the forms 
of law, but by a bill of pains and pe-» 
naltiea, to couple, in these anomalous 
cases, that spc cie^j of protection to the 
parliamentary delinquent, which was' 
granted by the other courts to all Who 
weie triecl before them. J had 
been a moat lamentable instant'C of 
the House deserting its duty, in tliie 
case of Lord Strafford, by allowing 
him to be run down out of doors. It 
was not till he had been convicted by 
clamour, out of the house, that a bill 
had been introduced to convict hijtn 
within. It might be said, that tha 
trash in this paper could produce nb 
such serious effeef ; but Still it was Ui 
be judged by its intention, and its 
[)oteiitiality to create nyschief. If 
they left her Majesty similarly un- 
protected, what would become of tlio 
purity of that Court — ^the High Court 
of Parliament — which, by one of their 
standing orders, was declared to be 
the standard of purity to alt the other 
courts in the* counti^ ? There wsif 
Another view in which ’the 
might be stated. Nobodpr coum dllfc 
pule thal the publication of sti^4l 
paragraph as the one in ouesticil wits 
a breach of the common law of Eng- 
land I ami then, if they dW not think 
It lignt to institute a new precedent. 
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they could not— nay, he would say in such a state as to call for its inters 
they ou^ht not — ^to take away irom position bjere. Nothing could be far- 
her Majesty the protection of the tber from his intention'than to vindi- 
common law. Mr W. then quoted cate this, publication; yet, before the 
several instanced, in which pupish- learned gentlemanJiad called the at- 
ment had been inflicted upon offences tention of Parliament to it, it would 
of a much more' venial nature. Mr not have been derogatory from his 
Perceval, as Attomey-GeVieral, had character for impartiality to have 
filed an information against* the edi- considered, whether there were not 
tor of H paper, for stilting the cjrciTm- other bmlies in the state, and other 
.stances under which an cxciise-oflicer, parties in this siiit, equally menaced 
in the discharge of his duty, had un- as riie illustrious lady oil whose be- 
fortunatcly killed a man. Mr Justice half he had thought it requisite to 
Heath would not even receive proof, bring forward this motion, if lie had 
that this statement had done no in- read any of the ordinary prints of the 
jury, but held, that its abstract.po- day, he would have found, not only 
tenti.ility to do injury was enough, in one, but in many of tltem, shame- 
Was an excise-officer to be protected ful libels against those who were to 
against such attacks, while the Queen be the judges, and those who 'w ere to 
of England was left exposed to them? bear t'vidence in this investigation. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that The House would allow that it would 
nothing could he more painful to a not only be fatal to the interests of 
well-regulated mind, than to observe justice, but also to those of morality, 
the extreme length to winch the press if witnesses weie not placed under 
had gone in discussTVms on this sub- the protection and safeguard of the 
jeet. Instead of preHMitino the coun- ‘law. The honourable and learned 
try to the view of foieign nations as gentleman would not deny this ; and 
a well-organized stat(', obedient and yet, if he could sec the witnesses who 
amenable to the laws, Inch liad been had arrived iii^this country run down 
its character in all former tunes, it by libels, and brought into ''’dangci: 
had presented it to their view ar> of their li\^’s by tumultuous mobs 
an angry and disturbed community, excited hy those libels, withoutcom- 
most adverse to good order, and re- phuning of those outrages as tending 
mote from civilization. He could as- to pervert the course of justice, ho 
sure Mr VV. that no man could feel must look at them wdtlia very differ- 
more indij^iation than he felt at the entcye from that witlnvhich he (Lord 
j^rticle in question, and indeed at the Casileieagli) contemplated them. If 
g^jncral manner in which the whole the House weie to vindicate their 

S ress of this country had disgraced privileges against the license of the 
self on thus question. There could journals, they must do it with an even 
be no doubt that the paragraph to hand. If the hou. nicmbe'r had look- 
wbidi their attention .had been called ed into the pimts on tlie other side, 
was a gross libel. This paiagiaph he would hive found matuy passages 
had not eiscaped the notice of the At*- containing a greater infringement of 
torney-Geocriil, but its appearance the privileges of the House, than the 
was very retent, and, amid'tiu' con- one'now m (juestion. Tiie last nuni- 
flict of libels which daily is-^ued from her of tlie Examiner contained "the 
the press, it was impossible to prose- following paiagraph : — 
cute all. He did not conccne the • I his is wliat a true Commons 
proceedings before the House* to be House would have done; but when 
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that Houte, far the mam part. Is « country paper, he tIiougM4t Inrcon- 
posed of venal borough-mongers, sistent wah the dignity of the Queen 
grasping placemen, greedy adtTentu- to take any notice or it. When he 
Ecrs, and aspiring title-burtters, or the considered that the Morning Post 
• representatives of such ^worthies,— and fhe Courier papers, which gene- 
body, in short, containing a far great- rally supported the measures of go- 
er portion of public criminals than vernmeht, mnd which were supposed 
public guardians— what can be ex- to be, in a certain degree, under its 
pected from it, but-— just what we infl*ience, were suffered to go ai large 
nave seen it so readily perform ?** with eVery species of libel in them 
TJie Republican^ in his last num- ^hich could disgrace her Majosty, or 
her, said,— VVe have very Ifttle injure her cause, it appeared of iittlc 
hopes that the divorce bill will be re- consequence to him whetluT the 
jected in such a Parliament as the pre- Western Ltlnttnarym^i the piinish- 
fecnt, because we know, and have rneni it deserved or not. Theiewas 
. seen, that they are sufficiently profli- a nmW powerful and extensive influ- 
gate and sOrvile to act against the cnce, I)y which her Majesty's cause 
clearest testimony of innocence and had •been prejudiced, and she had 
right. Stdl this will matter nothing; been branded as guilty before trial, 
the Khig and Parliament must wipe She liad already been treated by the 
off the disgrace which has so long Government as if she hud been con- 
hung about themselves, before they victed— she had been deprived by its 
can disgrace tlie (Jueen in the puldic orders ol all the honours due to her 
mind, Tlnj more she suffers, the more rank and sex-^slui had been disgraced 
will she be endeared to the nation, in every way vvhich tlieir ingtfliuity 
There never was in England a mo- * could invent : they had erased her 
narcli more suspected and despised, name from the Liturgy, ( whilst 
nor a Parliament mofe notoriously her ti ml was peiulmg, without inform- 
profligate, than at present. Was it ing her what were the charges of 
/K)f that they hold the purse-strings winch she w’as accused, without tell- 
of the nation, they would be kicked mg her who weie the poisons who 
out of /ill power in a few hours, and took it upon themselves to accuse 
fairly swept out of the country. At her, without coi;fronting her with 
present their doom is sealed, and the those wlio were said to be the wit- 
herald approaching with it." ^ nesses of her sliame, without giving 

From these instances it was evi- her an opportunity of refuting their 
dent that the licentiousness of the testimony, tlnd without permitting her 
press was at present truly deplorable, to. speak in her defence. She had 
and could not be checked by any been always averse to any restraints 
proceeding; of the confined and par- upon the press, conceiving that they 
tail nature nof^ proposed. Some ge- did generalTy more evil than good, 
neral and sweeping measure must be He proposed, therefore, to leave her 
resorted tor ^ case entirely to his Majesty's Jaw ot- 

Dr Lushington, wdio, as one of the ncers. Every thing must be corn- 
counsel for the Queen, was supppsed pletely catered before her Majesty 
to/peak licr sentiments, stated, that siiould ever, by Jiis advice, resort for 
the publication in question had, when protection to the lower courts, when 
first pointed out to Imn, excited his^ hlic ought to be placed under the pre- 
sirongest indignation ; but on consi- tectiop’of tlie Ingheitt. 
del mg tint it was meiely an obscure The Attorney-General observcfl, 
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that, ac^rding to the eoui^ of , law 
proceedings^ an C4P Infiixpiiadon 
could not be filed till Novetnb^ next* 
There was, therefore, nq r0oi« as yet 
%o complain <rf any neglect on his 
parti During tbe sbqtt gerioA of hia 
filing the sitnalion of Aftoroey-Ge- 
neral> he had jlpcted upon tlie rule of 
never insUiUttqg jbl prosecution^ ex- 
cept when he was satisfied in4iis own 
mind that he should he able to pro- 
cure a conviction. Hy this rule he 
had guided his official ecmduct, and 
in every prosecution which he had 
commenced he had obtained a ver- 
dict. Although he stron;{ly-tMsap- 
provcd of the libellous publication 
which had been brought undei^ their 
notice, he would say, that in poii^t of 
virulence it would bear no compari- 
son with many other publications, 
wliich, under the mask of advocating 
Ac Queen’s cause, hud no other end 
jn view th'^n to prgdurc a revolution 
in the country. He had himself seen 
placarded in the public streets bills' 
and papers of the most infamous de- 
swiption* put forth evidently for the 
direct purpose of infiuencing the due 
course of justice, and prejudging the 
p)erits of tlie case. The licentiousness 
of the press was carried to such an 
.extreme, it went so fqr beyond all its 
former limits, that* he feared the arm 
pf the law was scarcely strong enough 
to repres8*jt. It was, however, his 
,duty to make the attem|)t. If, how- 
ever, he were to institute a prosc^u- 
^on in every instance in which that 
pfoceeding would be justifiable, and 
pould seem to be called for, hi^ whole 
^ime would be occupied wdth the em- 
ploymepi;. 

Sir TSern^ and Lord Archibafd 
Hamilton. genelFiiliy. concurred in tl|e 
yiew’s, of, Dr JUl^isfiington. 

' Mr Wethereli defended his con- 
finct, in brmging the matter beloie 
the Hou^e, and«observed, in r^ply to 
J^ord Castlereagh, that he could not 


be expect64 to animadvert on every 
libel that ought be pubKsbed. Ha- 
ving pbtmn^d the general and unequi- 
vocal opinion of die House, that the 
libel in question merited the severest 
animadversipn,; and inferring that it 
was the intention of the A^torney- 
Generi^l to pnisecuta it, he was per- 
fectly ready to wiAdraw hi^ motion. 

The motion ^ras then withdrawn. 

The interval which now elapsed 
tiir the commencement of the trial, 
WPS filled by the uninterrupted trans- 
mission of addresses to the Queen, 
from the different towns and corpo- 
rations of the kingdom, and from all 
those counties which hild any thing 
of a popular character. In these ad- 
dresses every species of flattery was 
profusely lavished upon her; while 
the whole train of proceedings before 
the House, and more particularly the 
H'll of Pains and Penalties, were load- 
ed with execration. Tp^these effu- 
sions her Majesty retjurned answers, 
which evidently did not emanate from 
any of her public and respectable ad- 
visers, and w\*ich w^ere far from ex- 
alting her in the eyes of the sober- 
minded and judicious part, "eveii of 
her warmest friends. Her wrongs 
were set forth in the most exaggera- 
ted manner, and without any feeling 
of dignity or propriety ; while the po- 
litical sentiments expressed were cal- 
culated to meet the views only of the 
most violent among the advocates of 
radical reform. At the meetings above- 
mentioned, however, the bpposition 
was 1^0 faint, and was boi;ne down by 
such overwhelming ma^ritie5,as plain- 
ly shewed the continued feeling in 
her favour among the great mass of 
the people, including many who were 
acepstumed to support the measures 
of government. At the same ttjne, 
the ai.ihtocracy, and especially the la- 
dies, still held themselves strictly 
aloof, ’i'he houses of Leinster, of 
Jledford, and of Hamilton, were in- 
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dee4 cxcetirfoTTR !; Tdmjtles 

belonging to those ^ektfemjli^iswait- 
etl upon the ^Qtieeh, 'tttmigh 1t ^as 
^ observed, thAt theit visits were not 
' frequently re^eAted. ' 'WSih thes»e ex^ 
ceprions, tlie|lAdies of the onurt at 
Bramlenburgh-^hotise *tV0re confinetl 
to those of the Qaepn*s cnrunsel, of 
Mr Hume, and' of one or two niore of 
the most violent an^oiiff the popular 
orators, Tlie!;regular Wiig members 
of both Houses, Vvitli whatever zeal 
they advocated the cause of her Ma- 
jesty, did not choose, or were not able* 
to introduce to her any of the female 
• members of their famines. 

Notwithstanding so marked 4 re- 
serve oil the part of the nolrility, the 
tide of popular feeling continued to 
run so strong, as to make it still sur- 
mised that ministers would even now 
withdraw the decisive stop which 
they had taken. No measure, ho>p- 
cver, confirmatory of such an expec- 
tation, was ever adopted ; and the 
time soon approached so near, with 
all the preparations going on unin- 
terrupted, as to make it^ierfectl y evi- 
dent that the deteniiiiirition 011 the 
subject was immutable. Jn this cri^iis, 
her Majesty put forth a letter, ad- 
dresscd*to the King, and couched in 
such terms, as only the most deter- 
mined and the least wise of her ad- 
vocates coiild admire or appijove. 
TIte conduct of her husband was up- 
braided in a strain of furious and un- 
measured, invective, which any feel- 
itig‘of her own dignity would have 
^ rendei’cd impossible. The Houses of 
bPArliament ^vel'e a» little spared, and 
iJbeir ’urtfavnurabTe Vehlict was anti- 
cipated, anti biMved in % manner 
which' by no means bore peculiarly 
jtfie stamp of c mscious innocence. 
On the first topic, after branding the 
first investigation before the -Pi ivy 
Council, a tribunal at which perjury^ 
Was not legally punishable^ she adds, * 


Great as tny Indignation 
mtht have been at thiaahliiill^ui 
aion of law and ju««tic€4 that Indiglt^l- 
llon was lost in pity fol* biriii 
could*lower his ]>rincely plumes 
the dust, bj^ giving his^GOUntenanen 
and fav<$ur»to the most conapicuoua 
of those abandoned and 
perjurers.*’ ^ 

She Afterwards savs , — ** The lUe- 
lancholy event which deprived thp 
nation of the aenve elxertions of its 
virtuous King, bereft me of'* friend 
and pnitcctor, and of all hope of fu- 
ture ^pnapnllity and safety. 7 'o ca- 
lumiuhi^p your innoccrit wife was now 
the short (‘St road to Royal favour; 
and tc) lu’trav her, was to lay the sure 
foundation of boundless riches and 
titles of honour. Before claims like 
these, talent, virtue, long services, 
your own personal friendships, your 
Royal engagements, promises, and 
ple(lg(‘s, w ntten jis well -V'S verbify 
melted* into air. Your (kibinet was 
founded on this basis. You took to 
your councils men, of whose persons, 
as v^ell as whose principles, you had 
invariably expressed the strongest 
df-shke. 'fhe interest of the nation, 
and even your ow n feelings, in all 
otlier respects, were sneririced to tlu? 
gratification of yoqr desire to aggra*? 
vate my sufferings, and eirsure my 
humiliation. You took to your coun- 
cils and your bosom meil whom you 
hated, who^e abandonment of, and 
wli^^e readiness to .sacrifice me wei» 
their only merits, and whose power 
has been exercised in a manner, and 
has been attefided with consequencesn 
worthy of its origin. From this uti^ 
Pfincipled and unnatural union ha>y^ 
sprung the manifold evils which tins 
nation ha^ now to. endure* and whuok 
present a mass of misery amV of de^ 
gradation, accompanied with^^actaf of 
tyranny atid cruelty, rather than haVe 
seen \^ich inflected on industti- 
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ous^ faithful^ and brave people, your 
Royal father voulcl liave perished at 
the head of that people.'* 

The letter concluded — You have 
cast upon me every slur to which the 
female character is liable. Instead of 
loving, honouring, and clierishing 
me, agreeably to your sfjlemn vow, 
you# have pursued me with Imtred 
and scorn, and with all the means of 
destruction. You wrested from wie 
my clyld, and with her my only com- 
fort and consolation. Yon sent me 
sorrowing thningh tlic world, and 
even in my sorrows pursued iwg with 
unredenting persecution. I laving left 
me nothing hut my innocence, you 
would now', by a mockery ^>1* justice, 
deprive me even of the reputation of 
possessing that. The poisoned bowl 
and the poniard are means more man- 
ly than pel jured witnesses and par- 
tial tribunals ; and they aie less cruel, 
inasmuch as lile v.iluable than 

hofiour. If my life w’oukl haVo satis- 
fied your Majesty, you should have 
had it on the sole coiuhtion of giving 
me a place in the same tomb w ith my 
child ; but, since you woukl send mo 
dishonoured to the grave, I will re- 
sist tlie attempt with all the means 
that it shall ])lpase God to give me.*' 
On the siib jf c^ of the two Houses, 
her Majesty obstrved, — Your Ma- 
jesty’s nimistei*!, have atJvtwl this 
prosccutmn ; they are rc'^poiisible for 
tlie advice they give ; they are liable 
lo pynislimciU if they fail to make 
good their charges ; and not oiil} are 
they part of my but it is they 

who have tn Uie hill ; and it 

is too notorious that they have a/ trays 
a majority in the House; So tlyit, 
without any other, here is ample 
proof that the House will decide in 
tavoitr of the bill, and, of course, 
against me. 

But further, there arc reasons, 
fur your ministers having a majority 


in this case, and which reasons do 
not appl^ to common cases. Your 
Majesty isihe plaintiff ; to you it be- 
longs to appoint and to elevate Peers. , 
Many of tfe present Peers have been 
raised to that dignity by yourself, 
and almost the whole can be, at your 
will and pleasure, further elevated. 
The far greater part of the Peers 
hold, by thenfselves and their fami- 
lies, offices, pensions, aad other emo- 
luments, solely at the will and plea- 
sure of your Majesty, and these, of 
course* your Majesty can take away 
w'hencver you please. Tliere are moi e 
thsiVk fonr-fifihs of the Peers in this' 
situation, and there are npany of them 
who might thus be deprive*d of the 
far better part of their incomes. 

It’ contrary to all expectation, 
there should he found, in some Peers, 
likely to amount to a majority, a dis- 
J)osition to reject the bill, some of 
these Peers may be ordered away to 
their ships, regiments, governments, 
and other duties; and, which is an 
equally alarming power, new Peers 
m.iy be ci ealed for the purpose, and 
give their vote in the dticiskin. ll’hat 
your Majesty's ministers w’oukl ad- 
,vise these measures, if found neces- 
sary, lo render their proseciAion siic- 
cessliil, there can be very little doubt ; 
seeing that they have hitherto stop- 
ped at nothing, however unjust or 
odious 

*• To regard such a body as a 
Court of Justice, W'oukl be to calum- 
niate that sacred name ; and for me 
to suppress an expression of my opi- 
nion on the subject, Vould be tacitly 
to lend myself to my ow p destruction, 
as well as to an imposition upon the 
nation and the world. 

In the House of Commons I can 
discover no better grounds of securi- 
ty. ‘’Jhe power ot 3'our Majesty's 
Iuini^ter^ ls the same in both Houses ; 
and your Majcslv well acquainted 
^1 n 
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with the that a majority of this 
House is composed of persons placed 
ill It by the Peers, and by your Ma- 
jesty's Treasury." 

Tliis letter, as was to be expected, 
obtained no notice, and produced no 
change of purpose in the quarter to 
which it was addressed. An extraor- 
dinary ferment and agitation accom- 
panied the approach ofitlie long pend- 
ing .iiul dreaded, but now inevitable 
inquiry. Notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the season, London was 
crowded to excess. The attendance 
on the House of Lords was unex- 
ampled. The nobility and dignified 
clergy, from the remotest extremities 
of the tlweeViiigdoms, many of whom 
had never been accustomed to attend 
on legislative deliberations, were simi- 
nioned by the imperative call of the 
House. The exjiectation \^a^ inci ea- 
sed by the aimoiinced intention ai' 
the Queen to take her seat in the 
House of Lords, and listen to its pro- 
ceedings. No step, we must siiy, 
could tend more directly to strength- 
en every tlie most unfatoiuable im- 
pres'siou jvIiueIi could have been recei- 
vCd-Trom other quarteis.'The female, 
who could sit 111 the iindstof four hun-, 
d red of the other sex, to listen to those 
things which she must have foreseen 
would be said, must surely have been 
encircled with the a^s triplex. The 
oecd^.ion, however, afforded the op- 
])ortunity for a triumphal display of 
that popular enthusiasm in her fa- 
vour, which was now in its zenith. 
On the morning of the fated day, the 
whole population of the metropolis 
w'as poured fortli in one collected 
mass. In coiftemplatioii of this mus- 
ter, all the streets leading to the 
House had been secured by stremg 
paluades, as \vell as guarded by de- 
tachments of troops. These precau- 
tions were proved not to be siqierflu- 
ous, by the prodigious crowds who 


faied every avenue trough which 
the Queen was expected to proceed 
to the House, At her app^ranee, 
and during her progress, the air was 
rent ft^itli peals of acclamation from 
this vast mdltitude, which must have 
reached *nb^ only tlie place of judg- 
ment, bufc another mansion, where 
theyfc would be still less welcomttk No 
violencd or obstruction was, however, 
experienced, though, at the coining 
out of the House, which ws^ cele- 
brated by equally loud demonstra- 
tions of joy, the pbpulacc proved 
their giddy versatility by insults of- 
fereef teethe Duke of Wellington and 
the Marquis of Anglesea. These he- 
roes, once the object of such just ad- 
miration, were suddenly converted 
into objects of hatred, by their sus- 
pected enmity to the present idol of 
popular favour. 

la the crowded meeting of the 
Peevuge, whielf took fTtace, only 
those Were exempted from the call of 
the House who could plead indispo- 
hition — absence from the kingdom — 
the being above the age of *10 — and 
the being Homan Catholics. Tlie 
Duke of Sussex obtained indulgence, 
by pleading the ties of consanguinity 
which existed between Jnm and the 
parties. The Duk^ of York, how- 
ever, observed, that with stronger 
claims than perhaps any other indi- 
vidual, he w'oqld not suifef any pri- 
vate feelings to deter him from do- 
ing his duty. Petitions against the 
bill were presented from the Com- 
mon Council, §nd from the county of 
Middlesex; but. the latter having 
been signed by Mr Sheriff Parkin*?, 
w^s received only as the petition of 
that individual. 

The Duke of Leinster, hi confor- 
mity to the determination formerly 
announced, to oppose the proceeding 
,at every stage, now moved, that the 
order of the House respecting it be 
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rescinded. The question 'was imtne- 
diately put, when the noble t>uke*s 
motion was negatived by 206 to 41. 

The Earl of Carnarvon now rose, 
and stated his reasons for opposing 
the bill. He cortcetvecl th^it it was 
one which could only |u stifled by 

the moat {dressing neces'jity, and that 
no shch necessity existed. ,lbfls of 
pains and penalties had all the effects 
of ex p0st facto laws : 'fhey were fti- 
tended to punish those by an indirect 
method, who cguld not Ijc convicted 
by due course of law: They were 
meant to supply defects of t vivlence ; 
but he would ever contend tliat an 
attempt so to supply a defe ct of evi- 
dence, was opposed to every princi- 
ple of public justice. The last in- 
stance, that of Sir John Fenwick, had 
been carried finally by a very small 
majority — only of se\ en, in the House 
of Lordly I'he conduc't — the votes, 
he«.woul(l say, of the‘House pf Com- 
mons — the conductof ministers them*- 
selves^ who were the accusers on this 
occasion, shewed, that so far from 
any danger being apprehended fium 
keeping this question back, they 
would willingly embrace any mode 
by which they could possibly get 
out of this scrape. No public danger 
to the succession? or otherwise, could 
be stated as the ground of this. Her 
Maiesty^^in consequence of causes 
which could only be accounted for 
py. a refeVence to liuman infirmity, 
had been placed in siich a state; that 
i^ven supposing the charges true, it 
would have been iniioh better not to 
have rtiacle them public. It woul^Ji 
have been well, he thought, jf mini- 
sters bfid suflfered the Alps and the 
Appenines, the boundaries of distant 
realms, ahd the wide exfent of seas 
and oceans, td throw a veil over those 
events which they bad so eagerly 
JjAght forward." What they hack 
tended only to disturb flie pub- 


lic peoeo^to injure the feelings rf 
the country— to disgust every indi- 
vidual/ in the empire— and to excite 
that irritation of mind, which could 
not exist frithout endangering the 
saftty of the state. ThO charge itself 
appeared to him vague. The confer- 
ring distinction on an individual of 
humble birth, could not, in England 
especially, be^ considered as either 
unprecedented or crinKtial. ( >nly a 
distinct and definite proof of criminal 
intercourse could be received. He 
conceived, on the whole, tliat no mo- 
tive existed of sufTicii nt weiglit, to 
justify so extraordmary a proceeding. 

Earl Grey felt peculiar pain in de- 
livering his sentiments on tills occa- 
sion, and in having voted against the 
motion of his noble friend. He did 
not conceive, however, that the House 
could, w iih any propriety, contradict 
tlieir former proceedings, witl^oiit 
some reason assigned. He must main- 
tain this piinciple, supported on the 
ground of Parliamentary law, and 
bottomed on the constitution of the 
country, tba^t on all occasions, when 
a great State necessity;: or- a m^itter 
of great State expediency, existed. 
Parliament were vested with extra- 
ordinary pOAvers ; and it became their 
duty to exercise those extraordinary 
powers, in order to procure that re- 
medy, commensurate with such State 
necessity or expediency, which no 
proceeding in a court of law could 
afford. He agreed, that no advantage 
could be derived from the inquiry ; 
and if no measure had been yet pro., 
posed to them — if he had been a con- 
fidential adviser of th^ Crown, and 
consulted as to the expediency or po 
licy of introducing such a bill— i 
thkt case all his noble friend had s' i- 
ted w^ould have had great weig 
and 'must have been considered aa 
matter of deep impoitance. He could 
not see the consistency of ministers, 
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in makini^ Budi ample offers of mo- 
ney and dignity, while they brought 
forward suoh charge^. This* how- 
ever, was their concern ; he came to 
do his duty as a Peer of Parliament, 
unbiassed by any earthly considera- 
tion. When his noble friend asked, 
what State necessity existed foV this 
• measure, he would answer, this was 
the necessity — he wa^ placed wdth 
tins alternative before him, either *o 
proceed in some Way or other to in- 
vestigate the charges brought against 
the Queen, or else to consent to raise 
her to the high dignity, and rank, 
*and pre-eminence, which belonged 
to that exalictl situation, while this 
impiitation restetl on her character 
unheard and unanswered* Before ad- 
mitting the necessity, however, of the 
present bill, he would wish to be sa- 
tisfied by the opinion of the judges, 
whether there did not exist grounds* 
for laying an indictment for high 
treason, when the inquiry could be 
■Sk carried on in a more regular manner, 
\and with greater advantages to the 
individual accused. 

Marqliis of Lansdowne took 
iipany the same view of the subject. 
The Lord CJiancellor and the Earl of 
LiverpoOT enforced those wliich they 
had formerly stated. The question 
proposed by Lord Grey was finally 
put, when the Chief Justice deliver- 
ed the following opinion ; — 

The Judges have conferred toge- 
ther upon the question projjosed to 
them by the House, whether, if a fo- 
reigner, owiitg no allegiance to the 
Crown of Engiand, violates in a fo- 
reign country^the wife of the King's 
^ eldest son, and she consents thereto, 
she commits high treason, within the 
meaning of the Act of the 25th Ed- 
ward IH. And we are of opinion, 
that such an individual, under such 
circumstances, does not commit high 
treason, within tlic meaning of that 


The House having 
counsel sliould he caUcd in> 
ing doors l)ehind the ba<^ wer«( 
open, and Messrs Broughatn, J)e«^ 
man, Liishinpton, Williams, Tiiitlal# 
and VVild^ followed by Mr Viiajartl, 
appeared onf behalf of her Majesty* 
A moment* after, the Attoritey and 
Solicitor- General, the King's Advo- 
cate, Dr Adam, and Mr Park, enter- 
ecHiy the door commonly apprppria- 
ted to strangers. They were altend- 
ed by the Solicitor to the T^e^sury, 
and by Mr PoweU, who attended the 
Milati^^ouimission. 

The Duke of Hamilton having de- 
inande|l by whom the Attorney-Ge- 
neral had been instructed to appear^^ 
Loid Liverpool replied, that it was in 
consequence of an order received front 
the i louse. He had taken those steps 
which to him seemed best, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information. Ho 
had applied foi* ifk>ft)rmatloh to the 
Secretary of State for the Home iJe- 
partinent, and with that, and such 
other information as had been obtain- 
ed, he now appeared for the purpose 
of ojiening the case. 

Mr Brougliam rose, and urged that 
the time was now come, when lie 
ought to be beard against the prin- 
ciple of the bill. He alluded to the 
case in 1692, of the Duchess of Nor- 
folk, who had been heard on that 
ground over ,pnd over, boili at the 
fir'll and second reading ; also to that^ 
of Knight and Burkett, in 1692 ; and 
of Lord Anglesea, in 1700. 

Counsel bciijtg removed, the Eatl 
of Liverpool suggestetl, that tiie re- 
gular course was first to receive tlie 
evislence, and tlien to hear counsel, 
both upon the principle of the bill, 
and upon -the facts • proved. ^Ihe 
Cliuncellor expressed the same opi- 
nion ; but Lord Laii'idowne ob^n- 
i^ing, that if the learned counsel pi c- 
fcnetl til argue at [n’esent on the 
principle of the bill, it might spfae 
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the pAiiifuI necessity of going at all 
into tiic evidence, the pennissiou to 
do so was carried without a division. 

Mr Brouglmm, accepting the per- 
mission, proceeded to argue against 
the principle of the bill.* He object- 
ed, first, that it was a private law, in- 
troduced in a particular case for the 
piiniiMhnient of an individual, k was 
a mode of proceeding known unhap- 
pily in the jurisprudence of all cot n- 
tries, Jbut never resorted to m any 
country, nor in the worst of times, 
without producing a deep sense of its 
hateful consequences, and it,s^ utter 
repugnance to every sound piinciple 
of jurisprudence. Such la\\s had, in 
tlie earliest periods of Koman juris- 
prudence, been called pru'ih\s>ia, but 
pnvilr^ia odiom. I’hey were such, 
indeed, that governments, not the 
widest or the best, iiad stalled back 
Jit the idea of plunging into such 
courses. * Enactmeiitb of this nature, 
in Mie age following that ih which 
they had served their temporary yuir- 
]»ose, had been almost always rescind- 
ed. He would puss over the acts of 
that barbarous and detested ]>nncc, 
Henry VI 1 1. The case of llie Eail of 
•Strafi’ord wavS sufhcient for his pui- 
pose. The bill reversing his attain- 
der, branded it w^th such horror, that 
all pi\)ceedings relative to it were to 
be cancelled. The present bill, sub- 
stituting ♦for death deprivation of 
rank the most illustrious, removal 
from a station the most exalted, and 
the loss of privileges the most es- 
teemed amongst women — ay, and 
what was yet dearer, ttie ruin of her 
character and liappyiess — belonged 
strictly and technically to tlikt c^ss 
of enactments, which their lordships* 
predecessors hajrl thus characterized. 
The worst of those bills (not except- 
ing even those relating to the wives 
of 1 Lilly VIII.) was, when cornpa-, 
led with the present, a reguiin, con- 
sistent, and judicial proceeding. Im- 


peachment applied to all cases not 
cognizable by the ordinary jurisdic- 
tions : There could be no reason 
against impeachment, therefore, ex- 
cept that the evidence was so lame 
and defective, that no House of Com- 
mons could be expected to pass a vote 
upon it. In impeachment, her Ma- 
jesty would have had a specification 
of tlie chargesj and all the advantage^ 
oC a real judicial proceeding. He 
would not say that tlie present mea- 
sure might not be carried on in the 
spirit of justice, but in every other 
respect it was as unlike a just mea- 
sure, as any to be found recorded in 
the. annals of Parli.micnt. He would 
ask, wliere was tliat iinpeHuig and 
overruling necessity (he did not say 
motive, for that might be guessed) 
which alone could prescribe and jus- 
tify this measure } Was the siieces- 
oion or its purity endangered, or w as 
there even a possibility of its being 
put in jeopardy ? If this question had 
been brought forward while his illus- 
trious client was only Princess of 
Wales, divoj’ce could have been ob- 
tained only on the ordinal y therms, 
and would consequently have’' been 
impossible. Her enemies luu( waited 
till the question was not Uiet ween 
man and wife, but between King and 
Queen- On this ground, however, 
he could not but implore tbeir Lord- 
bhipb to pause. 1 put out of view,” 
said Mr Brougham, “ at present the 
question of recrimination ; I raised it 
for the purpose of my argument, and 
I shall puisue it no furt^lier. I should 
be most deeply, and I may say with 
perfect truth, iinfeignedly afilicted, if, 
in the qirogrcss of ttfis ill-omened 
question, the necessity were imposed 
u|K)n me of mentioning it again ; and 
1 should act directly in the teeth of 
the nistru( lions of tlii'» illustrious wo- 
man — (pointing to the Queen, w'ho 
sat inuiiediately below him. ) I should 
disobey her solemn commands, if 1 
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again used even the word recrimina- 
tion, without being driven to it by an 
absolute and over-ruling compulsion. 
That argument, and e^ery thing re- 
sulting from it, I willingly postpone 
till the day of necessity ; and, in the 
same way, I dismiss, for the present, 
all other questions respecting the con- 
duct or connexions of any jvirties pi c- 
vioiis to marriage. These I saj^not 
one word about ; they are dangerous 
and tremendous questions, tlie conse- 
quences of discussing whicli, at the 
present nioment,*! will not even trust 
• myself to describe. At prcbont, 1 ludd 
them to l^e needless to the s/ifcly of 
m}'' client ; hut wlicn tlie necessity 
arrives, ,ni advocate knows but one 
duty,’ and, cost what it may, he must 
discharge it.” V^^ns the mere bestow- 
ing of favours upon a person, who had 
been in a menial situation, so fatafto 
the honour and dignit]| of the Crown ? 
He appealed to the justice of the. 
House, to the heads of the churcli 
^ ranged before him, if jdiiltery was to 
be considered a crime only in wo- 
may— ii‘ the fame of the country was 
m(5?JVtarnished by it when proved 
again» a lady, than when confessed 
by a [4inee. It is with the utmost 
pain that 1 make this statement : It 
is wrung fioui me by hard compul- 
sion ; for there is not a man who ac- 
knowledges, wuth a decpci sense of 
gratitude than I do, all the obligations 
which this country and Europe ow^cs 
to that illustrious individual. I say it 
not— God*forbid I should — to visit 
harshly upon him any of the failings 
of our corymon nature, much less to 
alter in one iota my recorded sense of 
the baseness of that conspiracy, by 
which those failings were dragg(?d be- 
fore the public. I bring it forward, 
because it is in truth an answer to this 
case. Why was no bill of degradation 
brought in in 1S09, after the resolu- 
tion of the House of jComnions, and a 

VOL. XIII. PART I. 


full confession on behalf of tlie party 
accused, that he had been guilty of 
' mqgt immoral and unbecoming con- 
duct ?*” r B. called upon the other 
side to produce an instance in which a 
marriage Rad been dissolved, without 
the husblind having come foi'W'nrtl to 
coRipVin. Marriage had bcerf justly 
desciibetl by Sir William Scott, as 
The parent, not the ( hilcl of civil so- 
ciety — as a religious as well* as a ci- 
vil contract. The ;\ttori\ey-(ioncral 
would not allow that the King was 
his ^Hicnt. He made Ids a]>pearance 
at the bar, as counsel for nobod 3 ^ 
Miip^ters had acteil in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that 
tb(*y credited tlie jireamble to the 
bilk 'I'luy had done every thing to 
forward the Queen’s departure out of 
the eonnhy, ami to eneourage hei 
stay. Tiny had never ^iveii lier tlie 
least hint as to tite*rc})orts said^to be 
circulated about licr conduct — had 
never said, Return ; this is danger- 
ous — the count i*y suifers — the (Irown 
is dishonoured — ^tlie Royal Family 
degraded, by these calumnious re- 
ports.” To the last nioment she was 
warned not to come back. She was 
to be pensioned, largely pensioned, 
for not coming home. She was to 
enjoy the rank she had degraded, 
and the privileges she had fbrfeited- 
Shc was to .have an income to enable 
lier to be wdeked on a larger staje ; 
all levity, all indiscretion, — even 
“ adulterous intercourse’' was to be 
pardoned oi>one condition ; and that 
condition was, 4hat she should conti- 
nue abroad, beloie the eyes of fo- 
reigners who envied and hated us. 
She was to be the degrading spccta^ 
cle of die Queen* of this country, 
without one of the virtues that ought 
to belong to her sex and condition. 
With these faetj, belorc him, he must 
havc*a mind capable of swallowing 
the moat monstrous iraprobabilitic’s, 
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who could lend Iiiinscif for one mo- 
ineiit to the belief, that nunisters 
;^ave credit to the preamble of the 
bill. 

Mr Rrouphanf s speech being con- 
cluded, Mr Denman obtained jierniis- 
si(»n ^o delay his address to the House 
till ni'Xi day. He exjiressed .strongly 
his sense of the inii oitance of Ins of- 
fice — an otiice which, m the pie^Lii.* 
hour of Uiiil and of ddiu idty, he pn- 
zed far more huihly tlian the pioud- 
est favours whu h 'loyalty could con- 
fer in the nionunt of piospei ity. /J‘he 
cornrnitlee h.id not acted in .toy de- 
gree as a gland jiii y ; they had mere- 
ly found til, if flieie vvai loom loi so- 
lemn inquiry, hut had not pionouritei! 
.any opinion iijiou the facts, noi le- 
comnieiuled the pioceeding hy bill- 
The cli.uge of a degrading intimacy 
was one too vague to bee onie the object 
of legislalivd or juihviahnwcbtigation 
l’li(‘ laniiiiai Jtj^ and openness ot'^iuan- 
neis, winch was geiieiaily giacelul 
and engaging, might appear blame- 
able to pel sons of a received and au- 
stere chaiacter. Anne Ikilcjn, wliose 
iiinocenc(* was gcncially acknowled- 
ged, Jiad been leniarked by 1 kune. is 
ii.'iving a ccitain g.niety, and evtn le- 
vity ol inaniui, v' liifcih exposed Iiei to 
the malice ot hci enemies. A le- 
niarkable insUuKt of faniiliaiity with 
peisoii'' of low station, oeeuiied when 
the illestiious paity was kimce of 
Wales, dm mg whuh peiiod a note 
W’as oiue delivcnd to 1 ini, eommen- 
cing in lids ^\:\} — “ .Stiii^ 
theCocoa-tiec, mmuIs Ins comjilmienls 
to his Royal H>gh;K'.'"s.” 'Ihelhmce, 
onaftcrwaidsnu'ctmgw jthMii:>pi 
obser\ed to him, “ 1 liis in.iy be \eiy 
w'ell betweefl }ou und me, bam , but, 
for Gods sake, ilo not play these 
tiieLswith our higli iellows , it would 
ne\eT do with Norfolk or Aiundcl '' 
"J’bc learned C'ounsel then uigcR the 
lncoIl^lstenev ot the charges made by 
nimisleis widi the pioposaJs which 


ihev bad offered. Tlie preamble to 
the bill appealed to Inin equally irre- 
concilcable to the alleged^ facts of the 
case. Me did not wish to treat the 
subject with levity, } et it appeared to 
Imn that they bad beLii rehearsing the 
School for Scandal — that ''they had 
been performing a solemn fai ce. Had- 
Maivolio re.iily iwtngued wnlli Ids mis- 
liess.'^ or badtheetluM sei;vantK quai- 
rtlled wjili the stewanLaiul detei mi- 
ned to silk revenge? A tiial her 
Majesty liad challenged ; hut she re- 
gaidcd ihe bill as no trial — as a pio- 
cetdmg calculated only to bewddei 
and fietiay, and as to tlu' of 
wliitli tiu public w OLild have 'a 1 iglit 
to enteitun stiong suspicions. Mi 
Denman leferiedm the same tmie as 
Mr Bieiigliam, to the disgiaceful case 
of Loid btrafloid. When lie com- 
menced his address, lus rojal cIh'iU 
had not entereil»the House, and there- 
.foie he now, in her juesence, oiici 
more appealed to then loidslups tis 
avert tins public mischief — miscalled 
a tual. I lei l^fajesty was departing 
fiom no pimciple m makif.g this ap- 
peal ; she still challenged a tiUL^Imt 
a fair Inal , she was not satish. d that 
liei accuser should send sealod bags 
ol* ]>.ipers to the most distinguished 
ol licT judges, 01 that the final sen- 
leiice^sliouid be pioiiouncod liy him- 
self Was tills a bill of divoice, ci 
was it not; and was divoice ever 
giaiUcd, except when the complain- 
ing paity was free from blame Let 
tlieii Loidships,tlien,suj)piiaethe case 
ot a young and aceoiujilished woman 
coming to tlicse slioi Cb from a foreign 
louiUiys wflth pio.-'pects ot splendour 
ahiiost unpaiallelcd ; that on her ar- 
n\al,* instead ol meeting an affcction- 
ale Imsbaud, Jie found an alienated 
luiiui . 'ibal the ^xolcninities of marri- 
age did not pi e\eut his being still sur- 
loundi d by nusticsses , that the birth 
of a cluld , lu.^tead of afiording a pledge 
ot mutual regard, became the signal 
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of a^rgraviited insult, and was shortly 
followed by her expulsion fioin the 
Imsband’s roof. That, even then, 

• spies were placed over her to report or 
to fabricate stoi ies of herVonduct. If, 
after all those c'ircinnstances, an vx 
jHirie inquiry took place and tL‘rniina- 
ted in a complete acquittal ; and, in 
Consequence of that acquittal, she 
was restored to society and to the 
embraces of a fatlier by uhom^sbe 
was never deserted ; if, subset] iiently, 
she had been induced to go abioad, 
and the same macliinations v\eie le- 
newed against JieV, in the hope that 
what hail failed in England might 
succeet^ la Italy, and tlie clijiges, 
winch Jiadht lou* been blown to atoms 
by ai guuK nt and 'ndiciile, might at 
length avail, j( not to convict, at least 
to blacken, to degiade, ami to de- 
stroy; in a cas(‘ like thi>, wJieic (he 
husband lias thus shewn iiimscll'indir- 
fcrcnt to tile honour aikl happiness of 
his 'Wife — wlieie he Jiai abdicated all 
those cliUies winch alone gave him tlie 
Vrights of ahusband — wt^uld their lord- 
slu^is listen lor one moment to lus 
iraiipeaied, that tins qiuvstion 
rmglicVt some distant [leizod lead to 
a clispilcd succc\ssion. If ins Majes- 
ty slioiud again mairy, and a child, 
the fruit of that niaiiiagc, be born, 
there might yet remain in moral unci 
religious nniuLs a doubt as to tlie va- 
lidity ol* that rnariiage, and whether 
us ollspimg bad a just title to the 
crown. Mr Denman then rcleired, m 
the same tone as bis prccur.sor, to 
certain pioccedings in 1809 , relative 
to an illustrious person, the heir-ap- 
parent to Wie throne. So, with re- 
gal d to the other Iloyal Dukes of the 
same illustrious family, the same ob- 
jection might perluqis be addressed 
to them, if their conduct foi si^ whole 
years wei e to be examined wuli a view 
of detecting scandalous freedoms oi* 
aduitcroub mtcrcourjc. If by the in- 


troduction of a measure like that be-* 
foie their lordshij)s, one peer could 
uncrown the Queen, anotlier peer 
miglil uncrown! the King ; and he 
would say# further, that the public 
opiinon^which, aftei all, must dispose 
of crowns,* and sceptres, and king- 
doms, wo^llcl receive the same Idas 
witfi equal facility. It was vi^y re- 
in.irkable, hut their lordships wmuld 
well remembiT, that the origin of the 
Ercncli Revolution was marked by 
caliimnic'sand libelsiigainsttlie Fi ench 
Queen — imputations against that nn- 
foi tiuftate woman, which w ere coiqded 
wuth slTmtlers and insinuations against 
all tUat was pine, and nolile, and ho- 
noiuable, in I’hancc*. Then loi(Kln]>s 
would iccollect that eventful and 
gloomy peiiod, when tlie unhallowed 
hands ol de^pLiate men were laised 
agaiiK'nl niMilted royalty — a penoil at 
wdnch, as Jiml been well obseived by 
an elegant wnter ■(?nTlTuike), aU the 
• heautilcil delicacy ol the female cJia- 
raeti r was violated ami despised — a 
period at wdnch that modest sensi- 
tiveness, that Kiciial piiiity, which 
impose uj)on man “ all iho^e nioial 
ohiigatjons wdiicli the ht.iit owns, 
and winch the understanding ratifies, 
weiu lost III the bcentious piofligacy 
of the clay; w'lieft il had become a 
common obscivation, that a king 
was but a man — a queen was but a 
woman — a woman was but an animal, 
and that animal not ol the lugh«st 
order." Tlie greatness of the female 
character consisted in throwing fiom 
it, to an imir*casurable cLstanci*, that 
species of iinpertmencc ami mtiusion 
w'hicb w'oiild piesiime to violate, by 
ftnwarranted irujuiiies, the sanctity of 
domestic piivacy; aml^ujion these 
gioundsilone he might I’est his only 
and general defence, if it wcreneces- 
saiy, of the Queen, against a measure 
intended to exclude tioui the tin one 
her wlio ought toadoniit— who came 
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here with every expectation, with 
every reasonable hope, of sharin" it 
— and who, it was now attempted to 
be argued, had forfeited — not forfeit- 
ed, indeed, but liad lost — her just 
claim to it. The learned Counsel 
then urged the religious, ^ as well as 
civil character of marriiigi',«"on which 
he W1V3 ])articularly anxious tjiat*^l)r 
Lushington should he heard; he re- 
presented tlie liardship which hI^ il- 
lustrious client suifered, in the snh- 
stitution oi a bill of pains and jx heb 
ties, for a judicial ’proceeding , he pi o- 
tested in her name against t!u* farmer 
measure, and he concluded, V 1 lieg 
to say, niy Lords, tliat vvIiate\oi in.iy 
be enacted — whatever may be done 
by tlie exertions of any individual, 
by the [lerversion of ti utli, or tin ough 
tlie pcrjuiy of witnesses — whatever 
bethcconsequcnccs which may follow, 
and whatever she may suffer — 1 will, 
for one, ncvSfvViftlTlrawIrom her those 
sentiments of dutiful homage \v Inch 
I owe to her rank, to her situation, to 
licr superior mind, to her gi'cat and 
royal heart ; nor, my Lords, will I ever 
pay to any one wlio nay usurp her 
Majesty’s station, that respect whicli 
belongs alone to In r whom the laws 
of God and man have made tlie Con- 
sort of the King, *uid the Ciueeii of 
these kingdoms/' 

'The Attorney-General could not 
help remarking the extraouhnaiy li- 
cence taken the learned (’ounscl. 
Instead ofarguingstiictly on the prin- 
ciple ofthebill, they had gone into state- 
ments of hicts, which, although tliey 
were all introduced into tins part (if 
the case as facts, lie must contend wei e 
not yet Ibandcd on the evidence be- 
fore their lordships ; by assumptions, 
gratuitously made ; and by calumnies 
— (an expression by w Inch Jic meant 
not tlie slightest disrespect to his 
learned friends, but be must lepcat it) 
—by calumnies, unsupported, at pre- 


sent, by any thing but their own as- 
sertion. They had been reasoned 
upon, however, as if certain and in- 
disputable ; and the passions and feel- 
ings of their lordships had been work- 
ed upon accordingly byspeeches of 
the most extraordinary elo(jucnee, the 
impressions of whi('h he implored them 
to efface from their minds. The sim- 
ple dry questirtn before them was, 
wlnvhei the bill was sn^tsdnable upon 
j)nnci|>Ie The learned Connsel then 
sttiled the grounds on which an im- 
peachniept could not lie, and conse- 
(|uentiy a It'gislative pi ocecding was 
necessaiy. Jf he had aol knoun it to 
he the opinion of othcis, in wlioho le- 
gal judgment he could confide, that 
the ch nge contained 111 the pieambh^ 
of this hill did not amount to high 
treason — an oinnion which fortunate- 
ly was now formally sanctioned by 
tlie highest authorities that could be 
referred to, ho w^ould not have pre- 
sumed to staril at their lordships' bar 
as the advocr.c of the present course 
of proceeding. 'I’liat unceitainty was 
now lenioved, and he boldly challen- 
ged his learned fi lends to^he argu- 
ment, and defied them to prj^iucea 
single case in sujipoit of the^ asser- 
tion, that till' facts alleged in Uie pie- 
amblo ol this hill would bear out an 
impeachment, and that, conseiiucntly, 
an irtpeacbmeiit w.us the course that 
ought to have been adopted, Tlie 
learned Counsel reprobated the nian- 
nei in v\bicb the witnesses bad been 
treated, as suborned, pcrjuied spies, 
calumniators, and traddters. This 
was tampering with liicir lordships' 
feelings, and treating the subject quite 
nnfaiiiy ai a time when they had not 
licaid a single (U'posltion. His learn- 
ed Riends had much abused the liber- 
ty they had obtained, of arguing now' 
against the principle of the bill. How 
►should be be ariaigned if be so far 
forgot himself us to expatiate on the 
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enormities of the charge containctl in 
the preamble of this bill against a per- 
son of the high rank of Queen, then 
indeed a Princess, but niece to the late 
King of Pinssia, and next in rank to 
tlieQueenof Kngland? How shouldhe 
be arraigned by his learned fi lends, if 
Jic in the present stage were to enlarge 
on the evidence about tobe produced? 

'I he pain of the task would bu^jieat 
enough, God knew, when the iicccs- 
aity arrived. The present bill was no 
more an ex post jlicfo law, than every 
divorce bill was. .Her Majesty would 
. be deprived of no means of delence as 
Queen, which she would have enjoy- 
ed as IViffcess of Wales. She courted 
inquiry ; and the present bill aJforded 
the means of as complete and lair iii- 
<piiiy, as either impeachment oi any 
other measure would have done. His 
miiul 's/as in no degree alloeted 4jy 
the declamatory topi eg in which the 
other side had iiiduIgSl. He felt that , 
lie was addressing a glivc assembly, 
composed of persons ^ the highest 
A^anW, attainmeiUs, andTronour, in the 
y ne knenv that on such 
ail ilHasiori apjXMls to the? passions, 
ho>ve\r they might excite admira- 
tion fojllie advocate at theb ir, would 
ultimately be of no effect. Their Inrd- 
shi])s wcie not to ])c leac^e, citlier by 
cntK'aty, by hints, or by menaces, to 
sweixe from the straight-tbrwaul 
of (lut 3 ^ He aware th 't 
tb.s, as it liad bceri called by his 
h aned friend Mi I'enman, w.is a 
Irianendoui nujuiry* lie knew that 
the peace of the eountiy miglit be 
a‘Tected by it ; ])ut lie kiicw ilso lliat 
elainour W(fuld have no cifact on tlitn 
hmKliips’ minds. He was not ap- 
palled ; he did not fear f jr tlic‘ fn- 
tiue; he had such confidence in the 
good sense oi’ tlio country, fliat he 
felt cV ^ured, wdien the facts wei'- hv-^ 
fore them which lu..! huherfo bccii 
ennrealed, .ihd in incc of viocb 

diei! inbiildl^ n K ugli^ 


on, they would see the necessity and 
the propriety of the course that had 
been resorted to. 'flic question Was 
a mSmentyus one, affecting not only 
the parties imniodiatcly concerned, 
but thi (Jignity and honour of the 
country itself. ‘Tf hinoeenl , liowevcr/* 
continued the learned gentleman, ‘Hhc 
party aceuscxl need not fear your lord- 
chips’ judgnienl. If guilty, I am sure 
that nothing can be stated w'kich will 
induce you to swerve from the path 
of duly ; but that, fearl(‘ss of popular 
clampur, you will jmt your hands to 
your licarts, and decide conscientious- 
ly and justly, lly your lordshijis’ 
deefsion you will satisfy tlic public, 
tlcit wliile the meanest subject in the 
icahn is protected by innocence, the 
highest subjeet cannot offend witb 
impunity.*’ 

'file Solicitor-General equally con- 
demned the toursi’ OTfbw’etl by the 
geutHmen on the other side. Instead 
of tem])erately discussing a grave, 
dry, constitutional (pie-.tion, tliey had 
indulged in pers«)nal invective, and 
the most uniouiuleil .ispersions I’he 
question apjK'ared to him \eiy sim- 
ple. L>y a tc'chniLa! de,linctiou of 
law. tlie ()ueen Coii‘’Ort, committing 
aduiU ry with a. foreigner abioad, 
could not !)c brouglit in as guilty of’ 
high treason. Yit, if the Queen Con- 
sort was guilty of’ a crihie but one 
shade removed from the highest critnc 
know ii to the Iuav — of the deepest dye 
either in a religious, a moral, or a ci- 
vil point of view — was a jicrson so 
iegiii(b,esh of vi;hat she owed to the 
toil' ill y, to the crov/n, and to her 
yank* to sit on tiie throne* by tlicside 
of the monaich of these realms Could 
he addrofes an assembly of men of ho- 
nour, stating that such scandalous 
conduct ha(f taken place, and at the 
s-nic tniiL- ifijiin thril the person who 
Ivul l»jen giM]t\ of it was wortliy to 
w.n I n ipo 1 tiu throne of England'^ 
7 he pin'»s rod pcnalt'c^ atlached 
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this hill, were no greater than in any 
common case of divorce ; and was 
tlic King to have less means of re- 
dress tlian the humblest individ*jal? 
It appeared to him that theie could 
be no necessity so great as thac which 
called for the present inep^iry ; the 
necessjty of not allowing sudi a, se- 
ries of conduct as mms hero (barged 
to pass with imjmnity, and tlie indU 
vidiial so deineanjng heisell‘to sit on 
the tliron(‘ of these realms, lie agreed, 
indeed, that Mlenee upon tins isubject 
could h.'irdly be purchased at so de.ir 
a price: Init the inouK’nl the (/ueen 
chiilleng(‘d iiKjiiiry, the niouuMit she 
asseited Iier Jiinotence, tlie inonienr 
slie set lier ioc'-t in iJie eounli t, and 
tlaiined her lanlv Mid privileges as 
Queen Consoit, itlu’cMuic impossible 
to shun lln^ dieadful preavediiig. 
Bills of pains and pen.ilties liad been 
as old as tlw and wen' 
esscrUial to it. 'I lu' case of Miaflbid 
Ma-. wholly iiiapjilic.ible ; the injustice * 
of it con''isl(‘d in tin* Houses li :ving 
been o\eKvw('d by Moluiee and (‘l.i- 
nioiir nut of doois It h<id been saub 
v;hc)A\astlie coniplaiiih g j ally? 'rnio 
it was, llial tile K nig w as uol hue the 
C(»inpl lining pcHlN , it did not suit ins 
higli (iMi.uter and station to conic 
belbie tlm couit as tlu* conijd.nnnig 
piiity , blit, i^’insving the facts of the 
(ase. he ]nuMiivl the eoiU'^e Ik fitting 
Ins di'/ad.cvl aaul ininccly ^‘tp'^t'itv , 
he‘on'eu‘d tlie p ijK i , to be Led be- 
fore t.'iep nil 'll, eel ii'atil nugl.t deal 
W'illi tile ease a» to its w isiloiu niudd 
si'eiii jiK’i't. lie bfiaiiit a ku'- 

senting, though mil ‘a c. mpLinnng 
part} . It Ill'll been the imdoitune of 
these proceedings, fioiu the eoni- 
nieneeinent,^ind thn>iigh evia y stage, 
that (ollnt'ial topics caleul.ited* to 
eieite piejiidicc, and to n.ilaine the 
pas>K»i'^ i)i‘ the inidtitudc — to eieate 

disli at tioun, die eounli >, and t(-;]i.iLe 

thevi'i ' l^niiuh Molls (d’ tile iiK e lelix, 
h.ul bttii ii'lioiliieed by the .) le^tt- 


sional and unprofessional advisers of 
the Queen. In touching on recrimi- 
nation, his learned friends had intro- 
duced a topicj from which tlieir minds 
must have revolted, and which they 
could not but k.iow to be inajiplica- 
ble. They had e\ou advanced the 
extraordinary jiropo^ition, that there 
was no (liffercn^v bctwn'cn adultery 
eonnnitted by a man and a woman. 
Bnt^vhy was this topic introduced > 
For a most ^tianiic .ind im jii^tifiabki 
puipo'^e. He should ha\e tliought 
that tho common iei'hng of' delicacy 
and huuiainly, winch lu' knew per- 
vaded tlic bosoms of* Ins learned 
fnends, would lui\i' comjiLddcil alisti- 
liciice at lea>t on tins })(-nit. It was 
oil nnv aiiantabic, becvuise an unne- 
cessa’v, attack upon an ilIu''trioiis 
jier.onage, whose eondnet had been 
twpee di.igged beloie the House. Ills 
great talents and }k jmlantj thioiigh- 
out the countt} might at all times, 
blit more ]K.ir-nkiily *'1 the present 
moment, lia\ sliit hied linn iioin so 
ciuel and wanton an assault. 
Knowing fiom wli.a'qo ^ter it pr^'' 
eeedi’d, it filled him with siTfJbisg^fiiul 
. <na/Lnit'rt. It 1' d bei'U ni^i^iiated 
that Jiei Majest} had been ej\‘oura- 
ged to go .'ibioad, that she niigdit fill 
.1 vielim to .1 luid compiracy. Was 
thi^ ii^cant a clue e ajsiiust nimi- 
V, as it pi'ss]! ] ' to ‘-iijipoM' that 
“Ueli iL t. ‘ t. bh.' w K ’ ''ha - . ( ( uld en- 
tei into l!u* naiids o| llieb ^e-t in so- 
ck t} , nuui> ]( ss into tlie miiids of men 
ic’hned by education, ]Kjlisi id by in- 
tei C(>ni'-e w ilb tlic hi ^lit ^vl clashes, anel 
i.'i-ed by tlieir talents to the highest 
fiiiKtioi's of <J’e state IF' woiilel no 
h ngei follow the wandering course 
oi liN Icained fi lends, but W'ould only 
umiiid tl'e House, that the (jucstion 
bcfoie them simjil} u latedtothenioclc 
('f ])ioee^ec'nig, and he trn‘5ted they 
wi'i.ld hud no u'.ison for altci jiig that 
which the} h.'d debbciatel} adopted. 

?Ii i3iou.^h. ui u'phtd at some 
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len^hj after which Lord King .in- 
nounced a motion. That it appeals to 
the House tliat it is not necessary for 
the public safety, that tile hill enti- 
tled An act to deprive lier INIajes- 
t\,” should pass into a law. 

On the following day this motion 
uas fully deliatcd, being supported 
•?>y Lord* King himself, and at great 
length by T. ul (irev; while tlie Karl 
ot LiverpotJ spolsc m oj>positioiKfcThe 
debate w\'is long and animated ; but 
lu) topic (‘ould now be introducecb 
liad not .iheady been urged 
over .ind over, an»aiial\ sis of it would 
• ha\e little interest. Theie w’as some 
novelty, liowc\ei, in tlic statement 
lie id(‘ b^^ord I jverpool, lelatne to 
tin allegation, tliat the wdiolc object 
ol‘ this hill was that the dlustiioiis 
peisonage filling the tin one might be 
able to ^et lid of hi*, wife, and mairy 
again. IIe(Loi(l 1 averpool) deelawd 
most solemnly liefoi 0 tLeir Lordsliips, 
that lie beiieud lli d a) such feeling 
had cnlcrod into the ni*|id of liis I\la- 
jC'^ty, I'or Imm elf, and^^ir tho^e who 
\^t'd With coum assure the 

iWit that joov'ision wa> a p irt 
<)(' iTiX bill to wincli (he le i^t value 
wai aty idled r/i'l(,iibtedly it fol- 
low Cfl a eoi ollary to the lest of the 
iiiei-«iue — d was a iair .md oidinary 
V. oiu liision ; but it was the least ira- 
))ortant of d, and w.is vc>y far 
lium being its clnef object and in- 
o iitmn. 

ilic motion was ne';atived by a 
n .s)oi ity^ of J 81 to ()"). 

Loi d lavLipool I 1 ..VII 10 moved that 
eouie-el lit' called in, Earl Giey and 
Jaird Ealth^ijie made a last .itteinpt 
to stop pioeeedings^ by Heg.ativing 
tln\ proposition. It was carried, liow- 
cver, i)y a majority or 176 to Gl* 

llie Attoi ney-Ciciieral now enter- 
ed, and, at llie desire of the Loid 
Chancellor piocTcded to open the. 
< <e'C. 'i Ills ojiLiimg I'Lkdi eon I'lcd 


"almost ent irely of a detail oi^ the facts, 
which couns^d wei e ]trepared tp prove 
against her Majesty. It composed, 
tlieuTore, an ab'-traet of the evidence 
afterw^arcl^iu-oilneed, wliieh evidence 
having been given at great length in 
the first afticle of the Ajipeiulix, it 
would naitlier be necessary nor eon- 
sisut'njt with our limu>, to inU*oduce 
It here* ill a differcMit s]ia])e. 

• 'I'he AltorneV'Crenei at having eon- 
eluded, immediaU’ly lutrodyced Ins 
witiK'sscs 'riui a]>peaianee ol’ llie 
first of them, 'fheodlire Majoeehi, was 
followed l)y a loud scream from the 
(^uet^H, who, calling out ^‘Tlu‘odore 
inmuMliatelyran out. 'I'liis action cau- 
sed Tm extiMordinaiy sensation in the 
House, md when u'])oited; through- 
out tile eouiitiy, her eneiyu's jno- 
claiming it as the symptom of consci- 
ous guilt, and of dreaded detection al 
the view of one well abb‘ to wit ness 
It; while her»fiic..:L*rlescnlK d it as 
a natifral agitation .it the view ctl* an 
old and long favourite sei vaiit, coming 
foiwaid to bell ay her. 

'I bcpi'riod (lom the ^Jlst()i‘ August 
to UioYth of Si'])tcn)l>c*r, was now un- 
inleiiu})t( dly (;ernpicd in the Ijeaiuig 
ofe>idc'ice aiMiiel the Qumo. For 
this, as , 'heady lmiU‘d, our leadcu's 
are refeiu'd to the; first aitiele of the 
Aj>j)endi\, where it is given at very 
full leegtli We iiavc pieseivial, in 
all the iinjioilant ])arts, both the *p- 
si'^,\rma verba, ami the form of ques- 
tion and answer, without winch the 
spirit and character of tc'-timony can 
never be fiill^ o.lnbitcd. Having de- 
voted to this ]>iu*p,o‘e so huge a pro- 
portion of oiu' pages^ it eouhl serv- 
40 jmrpose to give liei e a emuparae 
lively uninteresting abstiact 

I’he evidence being eloKcd, the So- 
li ei tor- G on ei.al prot'-eih'd to sum up, 
liefbrc? beginning tlui task, however, 
lie begged then laiidsbijis would al- 
low l»m .1 b nv momenta to justify 
16 
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himself, i nd his other friends who act- 
ed with him, as to the course pursued 
by them, and the principles by which 
they were actuated, in conducting 
this most painful and anxious inqui- 
ry. The moment the Aftorney-Gc- 
neral had received his instructions to 
support this bill, he, toncriicr with 
his learned friends who were appeynt- 
ed to assist him, directed their most 
minute and anxious attention to col 
lect all the evidence that it wouhl he 
their duty to adduce before their Lord- 
ships upon such- an occ.isioii. Tliey 
lost not a moment in weigliing well 
and considering all the maleii^V,, and 
every other evidence which could bgar 
upon this »^ieat question. Thcj) col- 
lected together anil digested every 
thing w'hich they thought material to 
this paramount inquiry, without re- 
gard to either the influence or the 
impression which any parts of that 
evidence wure .ejdeuhited to create 
when It came before their lordships. 
In so doing, they felt that they were’ 
perfoniiiiig their duty fully, iairly, 
and candidly to their lordships. Now 
that the cNidence had been gone 
through, they trusted fheir lordships 
thought they Iiatl fully discharged 
the duty impo>ed iijioii them, 'i iity 
felt, th.il in the progress of this cause, 
they were not to in.ike themselves a 
paity to tile inquiry : but to pursue 
it, .uvorduig to their lordships’ in- 
strneiions, f.urb, ea idully, and ho- 
nt,'stl V . '1 he leal ned C uunsel then pi o- 
ceeded lij sum up llic various facts 
detailed in the evidence, through 
which, for le.i^ons luhv vepeatcvlly 
mentioned, we decline to follf)\v him. 
We may quote, however, his vb^tq-- 
v.ition as to the .ibsenee of any direct 
proof of till' Cl iininal act. |Ie should 
meicly observe, that he did not re- 
collect a single instance, in cases of 
adultery, wdiere the actual fact was 
fully proved in evidence. Tlu; crime 


was always to be inferred from ac- 
companying circumstances, which 
left no doubt of the fact upon the 
mind of a rational and intelligent man. 
On this point of proof he would beg 
leave to quote the opinion of one of 
the most enlightened judges that ever 
sat in this country. He had received 
this opinion from one of his learned 
friends, who Inwl taken notes of it at 
thej^ime it was pronounced by the 
learned judge. It was in the case of 
Loveden V. Loveden, before Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, in the Consistory Court, 
in the year 180f>. The learned judge 
then stilted, that there was no necessity ■ 
in a case of that nature to prove the ac- 
tual fact of the adultery, fofVhat could 
not be proved in 99 cases out of 100, 
where there was still no doubt of its 
having taken place. The uniform rule 
was, that where facts were pioved 
Wfhich directly led to the conclusion 
that the act of adultery had been 
committed, su>h proof must be taken 
as suillcient. pNow let the House lor 
a moment \ )k at the case in this 
light ; — Suppose an ^.idulterous inter 
course really to have ’'6JiUAv^d,--hoV 
would that mtcrcour&c have mciiifest- 
ed itself.^ How, but fiom tlieKabitual 
conduct of the parties ? Alter going 
over the facts of the case, he remark- 
ed, it was imiiossihle for him to sit 
dowit without alluding to wdiat had 
before bt‘cn said to every cross-exa- 
mmalion, .and had been rung in their 
cjis already, i’uun the l)egiiining to 
the end ol‘ this case ; indeed, from the 
first moment any mcutioii was made of 
the subject, and for the purpose of in- 
voKmg in icproacli tveiT individual 
wlio took iiny pail in flic proceed- 
ings. It w'as quite impossible for the 
persons at the Jicad of his Majesty's 
government not to have established 
some inocie of inquiry; it was quite 
^ impos^ililc thut they should not have 
inquired luto icpoits iii tlie highest 
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degree derogatory to her Royal High- o'f those eftects upon the mttltitude» 
ness, and in general circulation in which minibters appear to have COn- 

• most parts of Europe. He asked them fidently anticipated. On the contra- 

, whether it was not their duty to in- ry, it^vas loudly proclaimed through- 

"" quire if those reports were or were out the kingdom, that the mere evi- 

not true. There was only one mode deuce produced against her, had been 
of doing this; that mode was, to se- fully sufficient foi her entire acquit- 
lect persons eminent in point of cha- tal. We are not accustomed to bow 
aacter, of great character for integrity iin^ltici^ly to the sentiments oi* this 
and knowledge, to make that inqui- august body, especially in such a 

ry. Accordingly, as judicious* as tamper as then pc*rvadecl it. At the 

proper a selection as could be made, same time, we cannot but thiirk, that 

had been adopted. At the head was the testimony had deep and serious 

one known to be a man of the high- flaws, and could scarcely afford con- 
cst respectability-*-known to possess elusions so positive as the agents for 

• unimpeachable integrity, and ol great the i^secution attempted to draw 

skill and knowledge in the laws of from^it. The facts sworn to indeed 
his coufifry. Me had been at tlic seem quite sufficient ; and it was ru- 
head of the commission — if commis- ther a presumption in their favour, 
biou it was to be cal led — for the pur- that they were not more direct and 
pose of obtaining, not idle rumour, positive, since witnesses deliberately 
but evidence of facts, such as could perjuredmightcasily have made them 
.done be admitted in every court in so. Nor am wc lay much stress on 
this country. He askii<l if any fairer minute discrc)1uncies in* the report of 
selection could have made than .facts, a*t so many years distance, when 
another gentleman of >VioTn mention they an* usually remembered and re- 
had been made in the^'iurse of the ported more or les» loosely even by 
^rncpefli ncrs pol^s^sscd great respectable ])ersons. The defect lay 

iJ* llie Ic.w, A third gentle- in the cfiiiractcr ol* the witnesses, in 
man, ^\)lonel Ilrown, he was not ac- their bring all foreigners, and chiefly 
quaintfll with ; but I\e was told that of tlic lowest rank. Not that we can 
ills cljan^cler blood Ingli as that of concur with cerl.un of* our country- 
iiny of those who Iiad dared to tra- men m tliinking tk.it there is neither 
duce him. Was he justified, then, in faitli, tiuth, nor common honesty, on 
saying that it was a duty uponTnini- any but one side of the Channel, and 
bters to have instituted an inquiry tiiat an ftali,;m witness, merely quoad 
into the reports circ’ilated Ami was Ualrm, mubt be a bar and a scouv- 
hc justified in saving that minisleis drel. aXill there not the same 
had exereix'd a sound dixaelion, lia- means of learning and knowing the 
ble to no in?putation whatever, in se- cliaiacler of ]^cr.sonG in that rank of 
lectiiig persons to conduct the ncccb- life, as if they bad been natives of 
sary niqiiirv ? He finally considered this country. Th.ey themselves did 
it ceitain, mat tlic preamble of the iiot he under the same cficck, from 
bill was proved, unless the proof the opinion of their countrymen and 
should be impcaclieil by evidence, friends, upon so remote a fransaction. 
clear, distinct, and satisfactory, on the Consideiing also that they had been 
part of her AJajesty. * brounjit to a di.t mt country, under 

• Midi high aubpic difficult 

'Ihuv closed tlic c.ibi* against tliC foi tb *.-) ,.\ojd opuiing their minds 
duein, but without jiiuduchig anv t«j bJ xk- ^ a- nid extended liopcs, 
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in case of success. Above all, with re- 
gard to the two leading witnesses, it 
seems clearly to have been proved, that 
they made averments directly tjic re- 
verse of those to which they now 
made oath. 'J iu^y were tliere^orc con- 
victed find confc'ssed find could 
scarcely expect to he belli ved, even 
in sixjaking the truth. It is^ vaPh to 
reply, that from the nature of the 
case, it was next to impossible, that 
any better cvidtiice sliould have been 
obtained. The law cannot listen to 
this plea. If a crime is committed in 
such circuinstanees as to render the 
proof impossible, the evil is T:»^'itiiout 
remedy. The guilty iinist rather be 
allowed to escape, than the chance be 
incurred of tlie innoecmL sidfering. 
Under these* eoiisidi'i.itions, it does 
not appear to us, tlvit the* proof, as it 
then stood, Wfis cIcmt from great 
doubt, or could foim a secure basis 
formally liiginbgidatiVe and judicial 
])roceedmg. Whether it c'ver assu- . 
ined any otlier iusj)eet, ve shall pie- 
scMitly iiavc occasion to iiupiire 

The case being cT sed against the 
Queen, laud Lauderdale ])iopoh(*(l 
that her Cdimsel * jumld be a^ked as 
to tbe eouise mIiIcii they meant to 
puisue ni the elcfWnce Loid Lons- 
elfile lieie lose end iiKjinied of Loiel 
Liveipool, uhelhei, li' the evidence 
should tii)]>ear to iiistity it, he \\oukl 
be* dllug to diop tlie divoiec clause, 
and to eonline ibe bill to the peikilty 
of degiaikitioii. Loivl Live][UK)l re- 
plied, that iioopimouv titcver should 
l>e fi>rme*d oi' tlie t'^ndeiiee till the 
v/hole detence .'^hould l>c befoie^them. 
It was utterly impossible that any al- 
teration sliould be made' in the bill 
till the* whetle case was close^l, till the 
question of the second leading was 
disposed and the bill sliouid be 
coinimitcd Insinuations bad been 
made m that House and eKcAliere, 
that divoice was the object of the 


bill. He could now most distinctly 
say, that the illustrious individual al- 
luded to had no wish whatever that 
the bill should operate as a measure 
of personal telief. He had introduced 
the provision of divorcie as a plain and 
fair inference from the other provision 
of elt'graelation, if lliat were made out. 
If, ho\veve*r, a stiong feeling existed 
in the House or<n the country, found- 
ed Oi: religious considerations, against 
this piovision, lie was ])erfectly will- 
ing to withdraw it. The illustrious 
individual did not wish for it as a 
iue\asure of persomd relief. E.irl Grey 
expressed his satisfaction at the assu- 
rance tliat the illustrious individual 
Jiad no personal object in view. At the 
same 1 1 ni e, i f t h e p i oceed i n g co h cl u d cd 
that her Majesty should incur pains 
and penalties, degradation from }ier 
Ingh and illustrious situation, he 
thought, must be tbe necessary con- 
sequence If she should be degra- 
ded from llieAank, character, and si- 
tuation of (yven- consort, she ought 
not to remal^ the wile of the Sove- 
reign Nor hecausiujj^vorcc w’ouM 
1)0 a pi'isonal lelief, TITS'* UtTA use 
it 'was absurd in teiins that one dc- 
giadcd fi om the rank of (iueei • should 
be the consort of the King.’ A bill 
degrading the Queen, who was to re- 
main the wife of ilie King, must be 
conslflered a bill dogr.idmg the King 
also. The Eail oi Donouginnorc en- 
tirely concurred with E.ul Gioy, and 
expressed his aslomshment at the sug- 
gestion thrown out by the noble lord 
oppo ate. ' 

Counsel being now called, the Chan- 
cellor asked Mr llrougham whether 
't w as liis^wish to pi oceed with the 
defence now, or to take the delay of- 
fered, in order to collect and arrange 
the e\idcnce. The answ^er of the 
learned counsel was not very perspi- 
* cuoiis ; but in the course of a pretty 
long coinersation, it appeared, that 
the wish <d’ the Queen’s advocates 
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was to be allowed to atate the case hope, that either the House or the 


immediately, but with permission to 
I delay, if necessary, bringing forward 
^ the whole of the evidence. Tliis was 
considered as involving a* very seiious 
question, and the full consideiation of 
it was postponed till next day. 

On the following day (Sept. 9,) 
Mr Hrougliam being again asked how 
lie w ished to proceecl, said, “ I am 
now ready Vb enter upon lier ^f^jes- 
ty’s defeircc ; and then, if I shall be 
so advised, to call evidence in suppoit 
of that defence. If, lioAvever, 1 shall 
also be /uhised tcf call witnesses not 
*n()W III the country, in such a case, 
perhajis^j^Avill be necessary for me 
to entreat the indulgence of your 
lAirdshfps, to enable me to bring be- 
fore you th.it (‘videnee after 1 shall 
Jia\o opened lier Majesty’s case, and 
begun v.'itli llio evidence in suppoit 
ol'U." 

Lord Eiskino :>trong?y urged, that 
counsel should be allovy^d to proceed 
in the manner they (h*si ^ '^d. When he 
nractued at the bar, Ik,>i liould have 
Vnipl )j|in'd -m y question A\)nch 
Aveftt tO'iufJiicnce liis deteriuination 
in the defence of lus client, until lie 
liad cnt(^*cd upon and piocceded ivith 
that defence. Tl’c leaincvl counsel 
ouglit to be at bbcity to begin his 
defence jiK!.t as lie ple.’scd, and after- 
wards cither to call witnesses, o? not 
to call them, as suited best Jns own 
^eiise of the trust rcjioscd in him. 

J.ord Lauderdale, hoiAcvcr, urged, 
that if an .idiournment \v;is necessary, 
now w’as the only proper time. 

I’lie Lord CJiaiicellor felt tlie duty 
he had now, to discharge pecubaily 
painful. He could not but aflmit that 
the (Juecn suffered by matters being 
left in then* pi esent slate. 'J’lieir Lord- 
ships were indeed imperiously bound 
not to infer any thing approaching to 
guilt, till thty had beard tl’e defence. 
fStill It would be mo^t unjust to re- 
pieseiit, as it aa 's ini}irf)ssiblc oven te 


public could, after what they had 
heard, go away without some preju- 
dice unfavourable to the ( ) ueen . Their 
lordships, then, had but a choice of 
evils ; a\jtd it was for them to consi- 
der w^hat wiould be the consequence 
in criminat cases hereafter, if tliat evi- 
denJe, •.which was necessary to the 
statement of any case whieh counsel 
miglit have to offer, were postponed 
to an indefinite period after thiit state- 
ment had been made. He did most 
coii/ideiitly asseit, that in opening a 
case, ^very counsel gave an implied 
pledgT^o tlie court, that he was ready 
to fq^ish It. Such a counsel might 
call evidence, if lie pleased, or, with- 
out exHlcnce, take the opinion of the 
but lie must close Ins case in 
one way or the other. Whatever con- 
fid 'nce be felt m the (JueciVs Counsel, 
tint thc\ would not make statements 
Avhieh ^hey had not theTneaiis of j^ro- 
•ving. tlie iiiteicsts of justice required, 
that no 1 1 eceih'iit should be establish- 
el iqnn legard to individual cha- 
racter. Consistently ivitli the honour 
of a jieci, 01 with the duty of a man, 
he could not consent to the jiropo- 
sitioii of Jier Majesty's Coim-'i l. He 
could not .ign'c to tlieir opi ning their 
defeiue, w ithout a^iositivc staienient 
that they meant to i omplcte it. 

I'^nl (irey, admitting tlial there 
Ava-. o.ily a dioic^* of evifs, insisted 
that the pie^'cnt difficulty arose oqt 
of tiu' previous proceedings of tlie 
Ilousi — their icfusal to give a list of 
witnesses, aiifi a specification of tlie 
charges. Refused those rights liy fhc 
noble ^arl opposite, aiul by the 1 louse 
atrkiige — attacked by cliargt's s[iread- 
ing, in time, over a period of six years, 
and in space over three (Juaiters of 
the world — denied tli.'t specification 
of facts, that list of a' itnesses, which 
• would IiaA'C liecii gianlcd to her in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and which, 
if iiKiietcd lor ticason, she might, by 
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the law of Edward III., have claimed 
even before that House— denied those 
advantages, an equivalent at some 
stage became absolutely necessary, 
in order to enable her Milijcsty to en- 
ter upon her (lefenec with tlu^t power, 
whicli the law of England granted 
even to the meanest culprit —the 
power of doing justice to he^' inno- 
cence, if innocent she was. The C(pii- 
valent was necessary ; the equivalent 
was prvimised ; and the question Wr»s 
now, in what nianner it should be 
given? He was convinced that the 
learned counsel would nr)t ahihc the 
privil(*ge dt iiianded by him ; /ind see- 
ing only a ehoiee of evils, occavoned 
by the course iceotn mended by the 
noble Lords opfjosite, and adopted by 
the House, he tlioiight the least was 
incurred liy granting this piivdegc. 
He did ask the House, whether, in 
the spirit of hai;»lidi liw, or in the 
spirit of imivor .al justice, upon any 
piinciplc of common humanity op 
compassion, tliey could subject the 
accused to that dis.ulv.mt.ige, .md 
give eveiy a(lv.intv''ge to the aecusci ^ 
Or whether tlicy oii'dit not Unespect 
that humane pi inciple ol’ Ibiplisli Jaw, 
wJiich surrounded the acCMsed on 
every side 'NVJlh protection, aiul cast 
disadvantage, if sad vantage must 
be the lot of one, upon the side of 
the accuser ? 

the Eail of Liverpool admitted 
that tlicie weie evds on both sides, 
and li lliese ii.id been c(|U.il, the* be- 
nefit ought to be gr.i’itecl to her Ma- 
jesty- lie coneen ed,*dunve\er, the 
incojno rjK'iiee on obe side to be be- 
yond all comparison greater than on 
the other.* VVhatevcr nieon\enient-e 
the Queen might sustain from a re- 
fusal of tile list, that meihivenieiicc 
would be incomparably less than 
that w Inch would result, not only to 
the particedar case in f^ue^tion, hut to* 
the goneial eouise of jusbee, Irom 
(hat ajqiiicatiou being gi.intcd. If 


this proceeding were allowed, learned 
counsel (and he here applied counsel 
generally) might open a case on false 
information, which they possessed no 
means of proving or verifying. Their 
Lordships might have an imaginary 
case stated before them, without any 
evidence whatsoever to support it. 
Wluit, then, was the difference be- 
tween a ca‘«e going forth, together 
withHhc evidence on 'iHiich it was 
founded, and a statement gifing forth, 
without any means of ascertaining 
how it would he supported ? In the 
one case they hadme evidence with 
the statement ; in the other, they had 
a statement without any^ idence at 
all, much less with any evidence ca- 
pable of cross-examination, or being 
siflcd in any way whatsoever. 

The Cdiancellor then proposed the 
following ri'solution : — 

That llie counsel be called in, 
and be informed that, if they now 
proceetl to snto the case on the part 
of lur they mll'^t, at the 

clou of th^ statement, if they mean 
to pro luce e\7dc>n(**r."bi* \n 

produce the wliole of their proofs in 
support of the case stated by them ; 
but that the House will, at their le- 
quest, if they arc not ready to take 
this course, adjourn to such reason- 
able^ lime as the counsel iov her Ma- 
jesty may propose' before their case is 
stated, lliat an opportunity may be 
allowed them to arrange the defence, 
and jaodiice tiu' nece- ary evidence.'" 

dihs motion was sU midy opposed 
by the Martniis of 1 aiii'^dow ne, Lord 
i’althoipc, <Mjd Lmd Danilcy, but 
earned by ICJ to 60, 

Mr Brougham being called in, and 
informed of this decision, observed, 
that he would bow to it, as became 
him but he now made the proposi- 
tion, that he slioiild be allowed to 
comment upon the case on the other 
ude, pl('di>iiig Iihuudf that he would 
not ujtUKluec <u loa'c woul alluding 
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to any statement or evidence which 
he might hereafter bring forward. 

I The Chancellor, however, considered 
comments on the evidence for the 
prosecution to be, in Ihe strictest 
sense, part Of the defendant’s case ; 
so that, though Lord Erskine strong- 
ly urged tlie justice of the applica- 
tion, the motion for granting it was 
negatived by 179 to *7. 

On the following day, Mr Broujpiam 
was called upon to state the time 
when it would be convenient for 
them to open the case for the de- 
fence. 'fhat gentlcAnan, repeating tlio 
eager anxiety of the* Queen to avoid 
delay, oh^iirvcd, that some time must 
however be necessary for preparation. 
He rather exceeded her Majesty’s 
wish in naming iMonday fovtniglit. — 
Some Ian*ds observed, that tins pe- 
riod of recess was very inconvenient, 
as not allowing them time to vish 
their estates with any comfort. It 
was answered and a(.mitted, that 
every motive of private convenience 
must yield to the peih^rmancc of 
their jgrgjicaJt -duty. At the same 
time, Cjmside raW e anxiety was shewn, 
that tliPday fixed should be one at 
which counsel positively would be 
able to proceed. Under these views, 
Mr Brougham finally fixed upon 
Tuesday the Sd of October. ^ 

The evidence against the Queen, 
though no obstruction had been offer- 
ed to its daily publication, had not, 
as already observed, produced the 
slightest change in the views and 
sentiments of that great multitude 
by whom slie was sup[)ortecl. The 
evidence, indeed, was not without its 
defects ; and it would haveTiieen dif- 
ficult at this moment to have prqjlu- 
ced any, which would not have swell- 
ed the tide that was running in one 
direction. The interval of three 
weeks, wliich preceded the defence, 
was spent in the coiiiiiiued assem- 
blage of public meetings, where her 


/, 

Majesty was lauded as the most illus- 
trious of women ; in llie presentation 
of numerous addresses of tlie same 
tenor# as before; and in the return 
of answers,* echoing all the tenets of 
the radical chiefs. At length, how- 
ever, the MpjioiiiU'd day ariived, and 
the Ihuis^ having assembled, Mr 
Broujihiim produced himself as feady 
to open the case. 

Mr Brougbam began with express- 
ing his fears, that he might nol'do full 
Justice to the great ai;d pci lectly good 
cause whicli lie Iiad undci taken to dis- 
cuss./ "I'he appiehen?>ion which op- 
piessea him was, tliat Jiis feeble cx- 
ertio]?s might have tlie clfect of cast- 
ing, for tlie first time, this gieat cause 
into doubt, and turning against him 
the reproaclics of those millions of his 
countrymen now jealously watching 
the result of these proceedings, and 
who might perhaps impute it to him 
if their, lordships should reverse lliat 
judgment which they had already pro- 
nounced upon the enarges in the pre- 
sent state of the case. Although fully 
entitled to employ recrimination, and 
ready to do so, if' necessary, for the in- 
terests of his client, that painful course 
did not seem at piesent called for. 
The evidence against her Majesty, 
he felt, did not novf call uj)on him to 
utter one whisper against the con- 
duct of her illustrious consprt, and lie 
solemnly assured their lordships, that 
but for that conviction his lips would 
not at that time be closed. In this dis- 
cretionary exercise of his duty, in 
postponing thft case which he pos- 
sessed, their lordships must know tliat 
he was^ waving a right which belong- 
ed to him, and abstaining from the use 
of materials which were upquestionr 
ably his own. lie felt, however, that, 
were ho now to enter on the branch 
of his case to which he had alluded, 
•he shoyld seem to quit the higlier 
ground of innocence on which he was 
proud to gtand. He admitted, that her 
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Majesty liad left tliis country ; k1»o Iiad 
moved in a foreign society, and one m 
some respects inferior to that to which 
her rank entitled her. This, Iiowvver, 
was the fault of their lordShips them- 
selves, who, however at one tmie they 
had courted her society, iiad desert- 
ed her as soon as the sun of royal fa- 
vour was withdrawn. Mr Biinigham 
then pointed out the eniel tieatmen* 
his illustrious client had on so many 
occasions cx|)erienced. She had nevei 
heard, fiist, of the mariiage, and then 
of the death of her daughter, unless 
by mere accident Hom^ \vn'H*hed 
was the lot of this lady, disj>Iayed 
in all the events ot her chequerecVIife ! 
It w'as always hi‘i s;id (ate to lose lier 
best stay, Iut stiongest and surest 
protector, when danger threatened 
her ; and, liy a coincidence most mi- 
raculous m hei eventful histoiy, not 
one of liei mtiepid del maulers was evei 
withdrawn l‘i urn lu i , without that loss 
being the immediatt* signal foi theie-* 
newal of momentous attacks upon h(*j 
honour and hei life, Mr I'ltt, wlio had 
been her constant friend and proti'ct- 
or, died in ItiOfi. A few weeks after 
that event took plate, the fust attack 
was levelled at hci. Mr Ihtt left hei 
as a legaey to Mi IViceval, who be- 
came her best, hei most uiulaunted 
and fii mest jiroteetor. But no sooner 
bad the Ruid oi au assasMii hud pro- 
strate that M nuclei, than her Royal 
Highness felt the loice of the blow% 
by the commencemvMU of a renewed 
attack, tliough she had but just been 
borne thiougli the la&^*by Mr l^eicc- 
val’s skilful and poweiful defence of 
her chaiycter. Mi Wlntbieuxl then 
undertook licr piotcc'ion, but soon 
that mehiucholy catastiophe happen- 
ed which ali good men of eveiy poli- 
tical parly in the stale, he believed, 
sinccicly and universally lamented; 
tliencamewdth Mr Whitbread’s dread-* 
ful loss the murmuiing of that storm 
which was so soon to burst with all 


its tempestuous fury upon her hapless 
and devoted head. Her daughter still 
lived, and was her friend ; lier ene- 
mies were afraid to strike, for they, 
in the w isdom of the world, worsliip- 
ped the rising Sun. But wdien she lost 
that amiable and beloved daughter, 
she had no protector ; her enemies 
had nothing to dread , innocent or 
guilty, there w'as no liope, and she 
yielfled to tlic entreaty of those who 
advised her residence out of tins coun- 
try Wiio, indeed, could love perse- 
cution so stcdfasfly, as to stay and 
hiavu its renewal and continuance, 
and harass the feelings of the only one 
she loved deaily, by coinljsi^ing such 
repeatt d attacks, which weie still re- 
iteratcil aftei theieeoul ol the fullest 
acquittal ^ It wuis, however, reseiwed 
foi the Milan commission to concen- 
trate and condense all the threatening 
clouds winch V. CIO prepaicd to burst 
upon her ill-fated head, and, as if it 
w ereiitlei 1} i/iipossible tlial the Queen 
tould lost' .^Single pnitvdor wuthout 
the Joss l>(j<Sg mslantaueously fol- 
lowed by the c{)nnnerireimJiUjajL^»<>ttie 
impoil.int step against lier, tlic same 
day winch saw^ the remains of her vc- 
neiable Sovereign entombed — of that 
beloved Soveieign who wuis fiom the 
outset her constant father and friend 
— tl\^t same am which shone upon 
the Monaiclfs tomb, ushered into the 
palace of his illustrious son and suc- 
cessor one of the peijured witnesses 
w'ho was brought over to depose 
against her Majesty’s hfp. 

Mr Brougham then proceeded to 
connnent on the different parts of the 
evidence, He pointed out many parts 
which had been stated by the Attor- 
ney-General in opening the case, but 
which he had been unable to substan- 
tiate.* He fully believed that Ins learn- 
ed friend believed the truth of what 
hehad asserted. He knew full well that 
there w^as no other way for these 
statements to have got into his learn- 
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ed friend's brief but out of the moutbs 

! )f the witnesses, who at fust Imd 
^ot hesitated to garnish their stories, 
hough they were not found after- 
wards hardy enough to adhere to their 
falsehoods wlien brought to tlieu lord- 
ships’ bar. Wheir they came to the 
point, they were scared from their 
first .statements. Mr Jkougham ob- 
served, that the witnesses were all fo- 
^eigner^, aiuralinost all from Italy, a 
country which had never been famous 
for the soundness of its testimony. 
There was only oi^e nymph for the 
VYholc Helvetic ('onft delation — only 
one from (ierinany_, a common cham- 
ber-maid atfrui inn ; although Iiei Ma- 
jesty had lived much lu Iioth of tliese 
countiies. The tu o pi int ipal v\ itnc'ses 
were piovcd to have made aveiments 
directly contrary to those which they 
lately swore to , so that, at all events,, 
their leputation for truth could not 
stand very high. DeinonL had been 
praised i'or her candour but as tins 
candour liad merely consis/^d in frank- 
ly confessing lieiself a liiih, it conld 
not tenil much to raise liei cie- 
dit. Could it be supposed that she 
W'ould have been so anxious to inLio- 
duce her two yonngei sisters into the 
Queen's liousehold, had she known it 
to be such as she represented it? 
Many ot the facts were in tliemsel^M^s 
utterly incredible, both fiotn shew- 
ing a degree of grossness which could 
not be supposed in a person of the 
Queen's rank and habits, and from the 
total absence of the most common pre- 
cautions. 

Such, Mr Brougham concluded, was 
the case bcfoi^ their lordships. He 
begged again to call their attention, 
at the risk of fatiguing by rcpetitiofi, 
to the two grand points of defence 
which he hoped then lordships w 6 uld 
never dismiss from their minds — first, 
that the case was not confirmed by 
witnesses, for neglecting to call whom 
there was no pretence whatever — the 


second point was, that every one wit- 
ness that liad been called was injured 
in credit. How hut by those two tests 
could filots bp discovered ^ I’lots were 
often discovered by the second, when 
the fiist fhded. \Vhin ])ersons in re- 
spectable i^ations in hie, picviously 
ot Liixni^ieached charaetcis, vverii got 
to give Evidence in suppoit ot fraud 
falsehood, the inru'cent must de- 
spair ; escape became impossihU', un- 
less the plot appiared through the 
evidence — unless the festnnony of the 
vvitness^’s hujke down undei them — 
unh'^ssyjne points, entii cly neglected, 
or ineaiUiously si'emed, exjifKsed tlic 
vvhule^abi ication to ruin .ind desfiiir- 
tion. 1 ‘Jieir lordships would lecollect 
.111 iliiislMtion of this, vvliicli was to lie 
lound m a great ])assage in the sacicd 
volume. I le ealled it a gi eat ])assage, 
because it was full ot instruction, be- 
c.ause it was jus^, because it was elo- 
quent. The two judges vveie prepa- 
led wuth evidenc(‘ tilted to their ob- 
ject, and well ai ranged. 'Ihey har- 
dened their hcuits, that the look of 
their innocent victim towards heaven 
could not divert tliein fioin doing the 
pill poses of unjust judgment, or li om 
giving a clear consistent story. But 
their falseliood was di;teeted, and their 
victim was saved, by the little cir- 
cumstance ot a mastick-trce. This 
was a case applitable to all Conspira- 
cies and plots. This little circum-^ 
stance was of the unessential, but de- 
cisive kind, which the providence of 
Heaven made i^e of to detect per- 
jury. Such were Hemonfs letteis; 
such Majochi s banker's clerk. "i'Jiose 
circ^imst'bnces were not impoitant to 
the body of the case, but they were 
important to the body of credit be- 
longing to It. Such, niy lords, (Mr 
Brougham continued), is the case now 
before you, and such is the evidence 
by whicli it is attempted to be up- 
Iield. It is evidence — inadequate to 
prove any* proposition ; impotent, to 
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deprive the lowest subject of any ci- 
vil right ; ridiculous, to establish the 
least offence ; scandalous, to support 
a charge of the highest nature ;* mon- 
strous, to ruintlie honour of the (Jueen 
of England. What shall^ I %ay of it, 
then, as evidence to supiv^rt a judi- 
cial get of legislature, an evr pQsf^/hdo 
law ? My lords, I call upon you to 
pause. You stand on the hiink oPm 
precipice. If your judgment shad go 
out against the Queen, it will he the 
only act that ever went out without 
effecting its purpose; it will, return 
to you upon your own he.idiy^' Have 
the countiy — save yourselves* Re- 
scue the countiy; save the peojVIe, of 
whom you arc the ornaments ; hut, 
severed from whom, you can no more 
live than the blossom that is severed 
from the root and tn'o on winch it 
grows. Save the country, therefore, 
that you may continue to adorn it — 
sa^e the crown, w hich is tluVatened 
witli irreparable injury— save the ai is- 
tocracy, which is sui rounded with 
danger — save the altar, wliicli is no 
longer safe when its kindred throne is 
shaken. You see that when the church 
and the throne w'ould allow of no 
chureli solemnity m behalf of the 
Queen, the lieai;tfclt prayers of the 
people rose to IJeavcii for lior pro- 
tection. 1 pray Heaven for her ; and 
I here pcTur iorth my fervent suppli- 
cations at the flu one of Mercy, that 
inercics may descend on the jxjoplc 
of this country, richer than their ru- 
lers have deserved, , and that your 
hearts may lie turned to justice. 

Mr Williams, following on the same 
si(\e, expressed strongly the difficulty 
lie felt in coining aftei a .speech so 
offective and energetic as that of Mr 
llrougham. He dwelt much on the dif- 
ficulties under which the Queen’s de- 
fence laboured ; the want of a specific 
cation of the charges, and lift of wit- 
nesses ; the distance of time at w hich 
the charges woi c laid, and the long pe- 


riod during wliich they had been al- 
lowed to lie dormant ; the remoteness! 
of the place in which they were allcged{ 
to have takivi place, and the shortness 
of the time they had to coUcctwitness- 
cs. Her opponents, on the contrary, 
had been collecting their evidence for 
years, with every means of informa- 
tion and influerce at their command, 
'^riujr Lordships w^crc hound to make 
full allowance for all these disadvan- 
tages under which she laboured. The 
Solicitor- General had calk'd upon 
them to prodiicu Tleiganii and his 
brother. I Ic .saw no projii lety in their 
production ; but might not lie much 
latlier ask, wdiy the oppTJ^ffe party 
had not la'./iiglit forward Jb Hol- 
land and tlio I’aiglish kulu'S wlio lived 
with the Queen ? Mr Williams went 
over the evidence in the saine man- 
ner as Mr IRougham, slnnving its nu- 
gatory and contiadu toiy nature. The 
most novel pai f of his speech consist- 
ed in the syifcilieation of wdiat he was 
to prove OD llu' opposite side. All 
tlie pai tictitirs of tin* ( jueen’s attend- 
ing the opera at Naples, 'fmd of the 
following night, would be completely 
dispioved. So far from her Majesty’s 
dress being indecent, as Demoiit had 
sworn, according to the opening, it 
^vas particulaily giavc and decent, 
covCiing her person up to her chin, 
and covering almost the whole arm. 
The character which the Queen sus- 
tained was of a modest, severe, and 
simple kind. The Genius of History 
was 

“ iM)bcr, steadfast, and demure 

and nati^rally such in other attributes, 
as Milton described another imagi- 
nary personage. It was not a fanci- 
ful, wild, and fantastical person that 
was to be represeRted ; it was not the 
laughter-loving goddess, who was ge- 
nerally represented open and exposed 
in a considerable part of her dress. 
From tlie natuie of hei character, 
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therefore, and from memor}^ a posi- 
tive contradiction would be given tp 
• this part, lie would now proceed to 
1 take another instarir^c. Their lord- 
ships would now call theii recol- 
lection the ciicuuisianccs given in 
eviderci' as ‘having occurred at Carls- 
luhe. Ivvci’ as tluit stood at present, 
it was rcndeied impotent, wlicn they 
considered the inteiference that h«id 
taken ])Iacc for the piosecution and 
ag.nnsl iheTJueen, I le alliided*to the 
fculHi action of a witness, whom the 
Queen dosiied to altend, and wlio was 
compelled not to come at the Queen’s 
^ desire Yet, althougli this intei fcrence 
w’as used to depiive the Qucimi ol evi- 
dence, t'iKth was not heie without a 
wntne.ss. In page 188, tlieir loidships 
w’ould tind the evidence of Iviess, who 
fixed tlie tune Ix'tween se' en and 
eight. In contradiction, they weie 
able to prove the dining of tlie Prin- 
cess and ot Bergann abioad evi ry day 
they w ei e at (\ii Isi ulie. On one day 
only, when Bcrganii was dining, he 
believed, with the Orand Duke— but 
that was not rnateiial — out heretiied 
fr ^iii v^here he dined with the (^uoon 
unwell Some music wms afterw.uds 
given by the (lijed Duclicss, and llie 
witness vvlio would he calletl reriiern- 
beied it well, from having taken part 
in tlie musical pei (oi niance. The 
Queen was tlieie, and remainc(|^heie 
two Jjours alter tlie de[)aiture of Ber- 
gann. It would al&o be proved, that 
when she relumed, Bergami was up 
and well, having bad but a slight in- 
disposition-^a headache he believed. 
This completely covered the time 
Kress spoke to, and the dress and 
appearance ©f Bcrganii, which would 
be proved by the witness wTio accom- 
panied him home — and his dre^ on 
the arrival of the Queen, the proof of 
which did not rest on one witness on- 
ly, for two witnesses would speak to 
that fact — these circumstances com- 
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pletely met the evidence Sf Kress. 
The witnesses to be produced for the 
(^LU’cn upon this jiomt, speaking to 
faels with ]>vileet i ecalh ction, were 
feafiicient ; ibo\e all, wh^n they were 
able to pifuUice tw kK iiCLMovpt'Cting 
Kiess, A\huli would under lier not 
lit to be believed upon her oath. In 
Ihe^c c'lYunistiinceh, the witnesses 
the> Vould call w’oiild satisfy their 
Joidships that the tMclenee of Kress 
was not onU not snlfieicnt to depnve 
the Queen oi liei (hgnit\, buf utierly 
iiibiiflicieui to d(pu\e' a .>paiinw' of a 
fcathei o(‘ Ins wing. He would now 
call attention to another fact lespect- 
iiig details of evidence, winch it was 
lanitfiitable to see gone foitb to the 
p(‘opIe of this country. Sncchi, iSac- 
chiini, or whatever name lie chose to 
be called bv, was the author of tins 
evidence. lie alluded to the memo- 
lable journey to Scnegaglia, when 
thib wntne-^s described his drawing of 
the ciytain, and seeing the iirde^'n- 
‘ cies w Inch be would not mention more 
paiticularly. Thiee times over had 
Sactbi, according to tins testimony, 
seen those indeceneies Itwas thought 
necessary thus to make' assurance dou- 
bly sure. Now, in the hist place, it 
wouhPbc pioved, that the Queiui tra- 
velled in a landau, and that there were 
no cm tains to be ilVawn belonging to 
that cairiage. (n addition, it would be 
pioved, tlhit in that journey Sacclii 
was not the courier, or the person 
whose oftke It was to do the duty 
wln’ch he had so minutely represent- 
ed. There was indeed a spring blind, 
blit not a curtmn, and it could not be 
removed by a person in the outside. 
i4notI^*r person, who well remcniher- 
efl that journey, bad been the courier 
on the occasion, and the witness would 
state to flieir lordships fiis reasons 
for remembering it. Many witnesses 
would speak to this part of the case, 
and {irove that the person to whom 
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he alluded was the counor. He did 
not waste time in commenting on this 
Conti adicl ion. If ^jacchi was not there, 
lie 'taw not what lie swore he liad seen. 

If there weie no curtains, Saech* did 
not diaw them. He wcmld l.nthei be 
enabled to prove the falsehood of this 
testimony by the presence*)! a per«;on 
who had been in the cainaj^e on the 
journey, and wlio would negaUt^e the 
stalemiMit of Sacclu, so lai as that was 
possible in such a ca .e. In the .inswei*'. 
of the rtiason, I{a<:a7/oni, J heir loi 
ships would find that antf duuvian 
scene oi*Ad:an and I Am*, uhuh lluy 
would U'Uieiiilx'i , no doiiht. ^’iii‘y 
(tin.* (Jin en’s c mneel) slnuihl pi ove to 
tlieir LoiiMiip' that 1 hi ',. 1 / 1 / on i Crould 
not si'e whal he had ik po^ed to have 
seen by the kiws o! ojilie*' — by the 
laws <)! natim* lalliei — ami coii'^e- 
quently that the tc'stimony he iK.d 
boine against the (}neen ot‘ these 
realms u as hiKi*, loul,aiul nialie'aaiU. 

Aitei the counsel luul concluded, 
Loid (hey noticed, tliat it appeared 
fioin their statenienis, that Jknon En- 
de, c luimbei lain to the ( o and Duke of 
Ikulen, had been pic vented by Ins 
sovereign liom coming c'vci as a wit- 
ness ; thatCieiu’ial Ihnoliad l)een])io- 
Inbited bv the AnsMian govcaimient 
fioin appealing in In', nmioiin, .iinl, 
being aliaid that*llns would ja\jlvo 
the Imfeitine ol his eonmm'^ion, lie 
bad thus bei'ii deiened iioin toniini^. 
If the e,o\ eminent was to ns. I jeii 
iufluenee in Iningnig ovei foie’gn A\it- 
nessc s, it should be cm both ''ules. 

Loicl fa\«’ipool leplied, tlnit the 
principle laid down h'^'iihe noble Ikul 
was c'litiiely that o’li winch in. .Ma- 
jesty’s go\ .. innioMi luirl aeted. ,Volu e 
had been givc'ii to tin* (^lu en’ -i^enN, 
tbatanv a^iplieations tin y n igiu ii.)\e 
to make to foreign cou'*- would be 
iminech Itch forwarckd. Witli u'^iiect 
to the noiili of Ital\, (the mo.st mate- 
rial pail, on account of the number of* 
witnesses to b(? drnvcd ficnii tlicnce), 


those gentlemen were informed, that 
i! an agent were appointed by them 
to collect evidence, this govcinment 
w’ould WTitc to tlic Austrian govern.: 
ment to rcf|iiest that all facilities 
should be given to him, without the 
necessity of any application to fo- 
reign powers, or even to the Biitish 
ambasbadoi. The matter was put up- 
on this footin';, because it was pie- 
sumed tliat some agent would be no- 
ees^a?\. "1 he aeenl on thT pai t of the 
(’i ow n weis ( 'olonel Hiovmi , tlie agent 
noiijiir tc'd on th'* pait of her MajC'S- 

uii'' Mr Heniy, and hei legal ad- 
visfjis w'C'ie inioinu'd, ihat whir(*\er^ 
recjuisii’.on', he niiilil make would bo 
immLcliatc'Iv aeec ck*d to. I4i^hei Ma- 
jesty’s counsel, in^tc'ad (»! s, -tiding two 
Ol thu’i* .i"ents into (kunmy in her 
Maji’-'Tj’s hc'liill’, had apnhed to his 
Majesty’s nnnoLeis loi the ienio\al of 
tills obstacle, liC' wnmlil pledge his ho- 
nour that not a ••ingle moment should 
have been lost in sending a special 
messenger to Baden. Indeed hewould 
iu)W' pioinise the Ieaiiu‘cl coiinsi 1, that 
if they w'eie ol opiiiioii that the evi- 
dence of the ipdiMcliial in (jiiestioii 
was niatciial to tin ir case^ two Imiiis 
should not elapse* be lore a special 
messenger should be scait to ucpu'st 
Ins attei.daiu’e. 

Loi (1 (iiey pi ofessc d him'^clf satis- 
fied t ith tins explanation, and .liter a 
good deal of c'xnlan.tlion, itw a^ agreed 
that a nu''sen'p 1 ihoukl be iinniedi- 
atc'b. sc'iit to k uleii, to solicit llic at- 
tend nice o! ijaroti I'ank*. 

Tie .ni,i\ of wilhcs es, brought 
forw'aul on the (Jueen's suhx prC'Cnt- 
ed a \eiy diiiv'unit aspect lioin that 
wi.ich Ini^ apj;c\ued [oi-*the prosecu- 
ti * 11 . Iii'teatl o{ wietelnxl Italian pos- 
tilions .and waiiii g-niaids, there ap- 
pealed English nuhlcmer, ladies of 
qiialiK, men of letteis, mid, when it 
tame to the woist, young naval of- 
ficers of iinmipeacli.'ible character. 
'Ihese individuals resided in tin* 
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house, held situations in the family, 
travelled, spent months on shipboard 
dlonpr with her. They had, there- 
toic, every opportimit/ of observing 
her general deportment. They came 
forward, moreover, under an evident 
anxiety to give the most favourable 
^testimony possible. All, theiefore, 
went well, so long a.f tliey were meie- 
ly cxamnieJl by the Queen's adv»ocate ; 
so long as tliey kept within the circle 
convenu. Ihit, unfortunately, there 
resides in the Englisli bar a tenible 
pow'er of Cl oss-cx^iniination, of w Inch 
•the Solieitor-Cieiiei al was endowed 
wnth nioie tlian the usual poition. 
The witnesses^ once placed befoie 
the were obligc’d (o an^w'er 

to any cpiestions tliat iinglit be put. 
They weie tortuied, twisted, till 
cvtTy thing was silted to the vei*}^ 
bottom It was soon wouiig out, that 
Ikrgaiiu had entered the scTvice of 
the (^ueen iii the quality ot a eourier, 
.and liud waited at t.ible , tliat he li«id 
been quickly laised to the ])laee of 
the Queen’s most intimate compa- 
nion — the manager ofall her afl-iirs— 
the master of Iiei lioiiscliold. All his 
famil}^ had become pint of hers — Ins 
mother, bufther, sister, his inl’ant 
daughter — but alwavs with the stiict 
exception of Ins wile, w'ho was^^tiever 
seen VMtliin tlie precincts ol’hft* icsi- 
dence. All these tilings liad indeed 
been stated by the witnesses lor the 
prosecution ; but they made a very 
diheicmt impression, coming lioin tlie 
moutlis of Linknowni and wreuiicd 
Italians, biouglit over tlic staa to 
witness agajnst licr, and when tliey 
were coniinned l)v rc'^pcAable Eng- 
lish witnesses, testifving with an evi- 
dent bias in her lavoiu \\hen*Lord 
Guildford stated, that in oige visit 
Beigann had waited at table; and 
that a lev/ montlis after, hc', with Jns» 
brother and i^tcr, had .sat at table, 
and done the honour^ of the liouse, it 
was impossible for an English noble- 


man not to ask himself, what he would 
have thought of such an incident oc- 
curring in the house of an English 
widow^ huV, of imieh humbler rank* 
The toyil breaking down of Lieute- 
nant Elyni, made peihaps a stronger 
imjircssuin on the public than it (le- 
servefi Ills contradictions w^:rc, in 
^fact, on matters of no consequence ; 
and the only doubt was, wdietlier such 
dreadful diMuay could havoiulsen, un- 
less from a seei etfearofnot being able 
to maintain the ground which he had 
taken. Jhit wlien the confession was 
extolled fiom l^ieiiUmant Ilownam, 
of ^he parlies li.iviiig, in Ins belief, 
been acciisionu’d to slci*p together in 
the ^ame tent on deck, an iinjiressioii 
was produced, whi(‘h nothing c’oulcl 
cliaee No ])lc.i, diawii liom the ne- 
ci'ssity orpio’ection, sCLined siillieient 
to pi-tify such .in ai raiigemeiit. More 
ciedit^uijghl Iiave been gi\en to^bat 
► ]>lea, had the pin son employi'd been 
kept slnctlv m the chaiactei of a ser- 
vant ; l)ul wlien he was seem in iwcry 
olluT respict filling tlie place of a lo- 
ver or Iinsband, how (hllicult was it 
to avoid the mo^jt unfavourable con- 
clusions ' 

'J’he pait of the evidence most ad- 
vantageous to the Queen, win- that 
deiived fiom the coiuluct of‘ certain 
nidividuals conneetc'd with the Milan 
commission. Nothing, indeid, wnis 
bi ought h^nne, even in the way .of 
siispK ion, against the English agents ; 
blit tiicie seems no doubt, that some 
bi ibes, and la»ge ])romi^es, wei e offer- 
ed by several Italian agents. I'liis 
fact, ju) doubt, threw' a considerable 
miditioii of (liscuMlit on the witnesses 
lor the piosccution. But these, as 
alieady (Jliserved, w'cre always liable 
to much exception , and, unfortu- 
nately, there weic now facts standing 
on unquestionable giounds, which 
fully fj-tablished the utmost excess of 
indiscretion, and left at least an in- 
delible ’suspicion of guilt. In fact, 
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thoti^^h the* Queen's advocates strenu- 
ously resisted the inferences fi orn each 
fact as it came, and though tlic fuil- 
titude still made her thciV idol, the 
most judicious VVhip^s ^vcle heard 
whisperin|Lf to each other, that really 
there was very little douhl of her j^iiilt ; 
and that the only ;; round oruA'lnch 
they could support her, and oppose 
her enemies, was the treatment winch 
miffht b'e supposed to have di iveii her 
to it, and the irrci'Tulaiily of the pio- 
ceedin;fs af»ainst her. 

The counsel ior tlie Queen he^an 
now to tnke a seiicms considcialion 
of the slate of tlieir })roceedui'fr-<. The 
more evirlence they had biou/^ht for- 
waid ni favour of their client, the 
worse h(T case had alwavs become. 
They had still seveial imjiortant wit- 
nesses ready to la mo foi\\<inl, p.nti- 
cularly Hieronymus, ami the sister of 
Dcraont, persons who, havinu been 
loll" domesticated in the house, were 
most competent wit nesses, and who 
were ready to give favourable testi- 
mony. P)Ut could they be safely ex- 
posed to the tcriiblo eross-examiiia- 
tion of the Attorney TVaieral ^ 'i'ho 
kee])in" them liack would affoid to 
the opposite side an oppoitunily of 
drawing the most Unfavourable infcr- 
enecs. Yet this, aftei all, would be 
levs fatil, ijiaiv il any disastrous con- 
fession were to be wrung out of them. 
Under the influence of these consider- 
ations, Mr Biougham now annouu'ced 
the termination of his case. 

The evidence ibr tln^ prosecution 
being thus clovscd, Mr Denman juo- 
cceded to sum it up, in a long sycccli, 
from which our limits allow ns ts) 
make only a few extracts. On the 
subject of^ the tent on bo^ml of the 
polacre, where she and Bergami aic 
admitted to have slept, he observed : 
It wnis the awming of the deck, hang- • 
ing loosely around, covering a laige 
space — the bed of the Queen and 
that of Bergarni, or rather the bed 


and sofa on which they rested, were 
placed at a distance from each other ; 
and, what never should be forgotten, 
the hatchway was always open. This 
last fact was of tlie greatest import- 
ance, because, in the exarnination-in- 
cluef of M.ijocci, he said that the 
tent was never open at night — that it 
w'as entirely closed, shut up ; but it 
was extracted on cross-examination, 
and the fact was substantiated by 
otliei witnesses, that the hatchway 
was always open, and ail who passed 
above, 01 hclo^v, oi> along the hatcli- 
ivay, could know what was doing. 
The parties were sleeping as in a 
c.iinp on land. Could it be supposed, 
for one m^tanl, that this awning could 
Jmve bet n used for the pm pose of an 
j-iiproper intercourse, ivliich his learn- 
ed I riemls inferred fi om circumstances 
which did not at all wairant it ^ They 
were told that this nnpiopcr intei- 
eouisc look place in the day-time, 
and that tlie awning was let down 
duiing the day. Me knew not how 
to deal with this. If the awning was 
Jet down duiing the day, wliat was it 
Init a challenge to all to see— hewould 
not say the use made of it — but it w^as 
ail open rxposuie of the mode of ly- 
ing lu the beds, and of the pm pose 
for w!^’|>ich those beds were occupied 
by nigut as well as by day. The pe- 
iiod dining which her Majesty was in 
tills situarion, was fiom the 20th of 
July to the 17th of August, louring 
that time her Royal Highness was 
pioved to have been extremely fa- 
tigued ; and It w'as absolutely neces- 
sary, as Lieutenant Hovvnam had sta- 
ted, that Ifer Royal Highness should 
be attended by some person. By what 
person, then, both for convenience 
an d l\)r every necessary purpose, 
could she be more properly attended 
than by the chamberlain, whom she 
had appointed to provide every atten- 
tion and protection which her situa- 
tion required ^ The whole time that 
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her Royal Highness reposed there, 
she had her clothes on ; no time was^ 
.found whtn the parties were not 
clothed. There was but one moment 
when It appeared that Bergami was 
positively under the teftt, and then 
he was clothed. Let it be rccollecU 
ed, that their lordships were now try- 
ing the higliest subject of the realm 
for the highest crime a subject could 
commit, "it was th<?ir duty to allow 
no middle •course — no disgraceful 
compromise between thi’ir duty and 
their inclination, 'i'liey were not toic- 
ceive light evidei«ce, under the suppo- 
sition that tljo pufiishment was light. 
*The pnmsliment w«is not hgbt ; it was 
the heaviest that could be mdicled on 
a (Jiieen. For his own part, without 
any exaggci ateds(Mitiinent, winch per- 
haps in an advocate iniglit he allow- 
ed, he might that he would lather 
see iii^ I oyal mi^Lre''^ ti ud at the bar, 
like Anna Bnlleyii, ioi In r Itie, tlnlu 
in the moie pel situation in winch 
llie Queen nov' stood He would 
much rather luive to iiand her to tlie 


false and important charge.^ was at 
last accused of one single and compa- 
ratively insignificant ofience ? — would 
not the judge declare on the instant, 
in a^case like the present, that no 
pi oof cxisU'd of criminal intercourse 
— that Uic main lact had been dis- 
proved— tijat though the parties had 
pel haps been sliewu together in the 
tenr, «pd though there nnghUbe a 
surmise or possibility of guilt, because 
one of the witnesses had binteil at 
such a situation, yet that all uiiminal 
intent was negatived, and that the 
excuse for the situfition was given 
undei^tlic same oath that had sworn 


to it ? y\ judge who, under such cir- 
cmmtances, did not di‘clare that a 
prisoner ought to be instantly actpiit- 
ted, would deserve to be im))eached 
at the bai ot tins I louse fir a gross 
and infamous dereliction of his duty. 

As to the di>comp()Suie of Lieute- 
nant Flynn, ISh Denman urged : No 


J)er'^on could foiget bow this 
oHicei was cross-examined 


gallant 

lleTlid 


not undervalue the tah nts of t!ie So- 


.scnflold, where she would have to lay 
hei august head upon the olock, with 
all tin* iiimuess and mugiKinMiiity be- 
longing to her illiistnous lanniy, th.ui 
witness liLi condemnation under the 
])resent l iUrgcs, which wou'J renUer 
her an object indeed of general pity, 
but of moie geneial scoiii 5 t'o be 
looked upon only as one who \vas en- 
titled to comj)assion, having fallen by 
the misconduct ol those who altei- 
wards bi ought her to punishment, 
but at the same time to he legaided 
as a most deploiable instance ot de- 
graded rank and ruined character. 
The House* was bound theiefore to 
try the Queen, as if the commission 
of an act of high treason on boaid the 
polacre had been charged ; and,* thus 
viewing It, what would be the lan- 
guage of any judge regarding a pri- 
soner, who, having by the evidence* 
been acquitted of a great number of 


licitoi-deneral ; he !tl in the high- 
est honour that giealest ol legal ta- 
lents, that most impmtmt means of 
dettcl ng falscliood ndiieli man could 
display, that best Iiield of slandered 
innocence — be meant that talent of 
crob»-e^\nnmalion .w Inch was often 
ibund succcs^Hil in (lugging reluct- 
ant truth from its laikmg-places, in 
making a wal ness disclose ^iiat he was 
most an xi(;us to conceal, and in dis- 
playing nioit coiupicuously those im- 
portant truths which were most se- 
dulously withiield. But that sham 
cross-examinaticyn win el i was exerci- 
sed in^ taking advantage of the alaira 
»id agitation ofa witness— though he 
lionouied tlie talent of cioss-examin- 
ationwliicjli elicited iiiipoi tatitti uth,he 
legarded with a veiy inferior degree 
of honour that sliani cross-examina- 
tion, either in its motives or its con- 
sequences, IJis learned friend (the 
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Solicitor-General) by his powers of 
mind, by his f,^roat powers of counte- 
nance, and by Ins talent in crosb-cx- 
amination, had in the case of tins wit- 
ness pot, what, if the paper an/l its 
contents weie important, unipht lead 
to an inference most unfavourable to 
the credit of the witness , but what, 
unimportant, perfectly nnfinportant 
and immaterial, as the papci w^as, led 
only to the canclusion, that he was 
entirely overcome b} his own apitation 
and ida’'ni. "i'he greatest men in tne 
field weie hnowm to be iieivous ami 
agitated on occasions fbieign to their 
piofession. 

In I ei:ai d to the cliarticterofthewit- 
nes^cs, Ml DcMiuiaii 1 epiesenled, they 
were di'.( ai ded sei vanls,an(l hew onid 
say so, tliongh in time .ill plnas(‘s be- 
came liacbimal in the mouths of men ; 
yet, if after the Jap^e ol six yi'.‘u> sneli 
testimony was to be leei'ivecl, be 
wuiuld appeal to the I loose in wh.it 
situation lunnan soeidty u'ould be 
placed, lie never coiiUl ledect upon 
tlie coiiducl ol‘ diseaid('d scrv.mts, 
witb refeieace to the matter no\v be- 
foietlie I louse, \v ilboiit lemeinbcimg 
the immoilal woids of IjUiIxC, ubeie 
he diiecteil the fiie of li:s ('lo(|m'iu’0 
agaiii'-t spies in general but I'spoeial- 
ly agaiUj^L iloinestie spas; lie ^aid, 
that by them “ tlii* seeds of desli uc- 
tion an* sown in civil inteieoinse and 
liappiness, tln' blooil of wholesome 
kindled is all 'c ted ; our tables and 
oui* bv'ds ai c sui 1 oiuuled w itb snai es ; 
and .ill llie means gi\en by Ihovi- 
dence to make Iile safe and condml- 
ble, aic con veiled mt/> mstiumcnts 
of ten or and alaim.’^ Discaided sei- 
vants had it m then pou tr at alUimes 
to depose to f.Kls on which they 
could not be coiuiadicted. If any 
man shouM dare* to swear” that llic 
noble consol t of one ol tlieii luid- 
ships had got out of her bed in the 
middle ()fthenight,unsec‘n butthrongh 
the key-hole or crevice of a dodr, and 


crept to the bed of a domestic, how 
was it possible to contradict such a 
witness, who had been dismissed, not- 
withstanding his possession of a secret 
so fatal, but by the general purity 
of tlie character of the illustrious ac- 
cused, and by the midice of the accu- 
ser betraying itself in the veiy foul- 
ness of Ins chaigf'? One of tlie ser- 
vants ill the case of the witness to 
whom he had .ilTeady alluded, being 
que^twincd upon snb|e(.ls'*of this foul 
and filthy dc^ciiptuai by one of the 
pemous who had .ittempted to suborn 
hei, had given him an answei full of 
female spiiit and viftnoiis indignation 
— an answei wdiich he prelt i red to 
give in t!ie oiigmal, because he was 
nnuillmg to dimmish its force, and 
because being le-'S kiionn the coaise- 
ness would be less inulci stood : 

cj T ro ctiooiov ij Jia-- 
’ ‘TTOivee fjL)i ra rs ^‘ofCoiTog 

To such discarded siiboiners as Sac- 
clu anil Ila^telli might tins answer be 
juiplied. Sai lIu luid talkeil a great 
ded about liis luaug a soldier and a 
gentleman: be li.ul leccivcd the re- 
waid ot bis fi(l(‘liL\ on the field of bat- 
tle, and one ofllic fiisl pioob be gave 
that be descivid il, was^corning for- 
wMid to biliayhis nu^llcss. W’hat 
miglilP'* ^l, stun lion was ibeio bctw'cen 
tioacbeiy and p'.’juiy — between the 
man who l)^‘tla^ell tiullis that Iiad 
come to Ins knowledge in the excess 
of eoi.iideiit reliance, and the man 
who would nnenr tlumi fur the sake 
of a base leweul ^ 'J'lip witness who 
was snnmioned to an English court 
of justice, was bound liis oath to 
disJo'^c tife tiulb, and tlic whole 
tnitli ; l)ut why upon this occasion 
had Sacc l.i made liis appeaiance? Be- 
cause be bad been biibed to give his 
e\idence. fie liad received no sum- 
unions, no .suhpceim, and no force had 
been necessary to compel him ; he 
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was a volunteer in iniquity, not fof 
* its own sake, but for the most base 
and sordid purposes, and was equally 
infamous, whether he ^ame to dis- 
close the real secrets of his mistress, 
or to perjure himself by the assertion 
of uhat was false. The greatest of all 
.traitois — the first apostate to Christi- 
anity and Iminan naUirc — was not for- 
sv'oin he^only came to betray his 
I Ulster ; yet the execialions of luan- 
kincl had followed him fi oin that mo- 
ment to the present, lie (Mr Den- 
man) always tliqught of this great 
.jnolotNue of treaeliciy and inlaniy 
wlien lie s iw sue h a wiiness as vSacchi 
advanee tin' lM)le to his lips, le.uly, 
hke Jiiil 's, to helie.y (lod and man at 
oiu'e ; u t\v‘ ^ mu' h!.i^i>!ien)iie', ki >s. 

'I I'e els\alioii o[ Teigaini WaS 
snug lit to he ]e t iiied ( n the loliou ing 
gioii’hli* 111' t'iou dit it w.i-. nnpe^s- 
''ihl" to ad\mL ^o all llie c‘ii ennisi an- 
ee^ eoi'‘’ecled uilh his leti oduction, 
^VJthollr jiciLi’ivnu; th<it I’ciganii was 
sueli a I'e.son as any employei uoidd 
b*' gleal to retm\e, and tlie emplox- 
inent ot \\ lioin it was pi oper to a(l\ ue, 
and vMthont being ready to acknow- 
ledge that tliei e ^^as not lung extiaoi- 
diiiai\ 111 (hirt promotion u liK Ii in (ho 
c'oin ot the loihiw mg t\vel\ e numlhs 
had iaketi jilare. Ileie it niij^ljt not 
lie impiopi 1 to ohsu VO, that tl.e cou- 
rier of a rovil pci son is not considei- 
cd a menial scivanl ; and lliat the 
d:ess; wliicli bc'longs to that s| at mii in 
such a Si I vice is not a hvci y. I lou- 
ever, IJeigiwni was, m tlie coiiKse of 
the } ear after lie was engaged, pio- 
nioted to the sitnation of page, and, 
he believed* m the same y«^ir receivecl 
the key of chambci lain. Now, he diil 
not mean to deny, iliat itwouk^havc 
been advisaiile for her Royal Iligh- 
nes, to have appointed to tlie Tta- 
tioii of chainbeilaiii some person of, 
rank and dLstinction from this coun- 
try, if such a person could have been 
found at the time ;* but when the 


motives of her Royal Highness for 
engaging Rergnnii wt'ie made the 
subject of discussion, he would ask, 
whaf right, whn hope, .she coiiltl 
have at that penod of obtaining the 
service ‘of any haigltdi jieison of dis- 
tinction ^,f]ow coaid ^hoe\peot that 
snoii n piMson would hkoio im;LU the 
displeasin of the Coinr at home, Ibr 
*thc sike of enlt-img into her service ? 
IIerRo\al lligduu' could ju)( (‘\- 
pect all Craven to imnam in Ium j-ei- 
vice, Iu'cau''e he iiad st-p. dated to al- 
t.'iuljiei* Oidy lot a p..iod, Ins af- 
faim w'lmkl pi unit , and Sir \\ illiain 
(kdl h fi her hecaii'e his heakli did 
iu)t*])eiMnl Imn to accompany her 
!u)\a! I iigliiu IS on hei tia\ik. She 
w e^, then, afiei iIk's^ gi*ul! 'menijuit- 
led her sei \ ice, ]i (i wi* Imiil tlie means 
ofsiippl} mg the Ohie' ol ehamb. rliim 
by , my pel on oi i auk li om tins eoun- 
tiy ; and, innkn these Ciic uin .tanees, 
and \fjth the i ecommend ilmns Tslie 
had icceivid of IJeignm, he would 
ask w'hetlier it ’»\as possilil'' ^ he eonld 
have done bi'tlin than to hind to her 
seivici', by a judieious jnomoimn, a 
man of lionoui and com age ^ To give 
lionouiable distmctimi by their fa- 
vour >, was one of llie jiimulest prero- 
galivi s which ii»>al pei-oinges pos- 
sessed. 'I'heir h'ldsliips wniuld un- 
dcml md he did not mean th.it con- 
slilntmnal hononi suci e soconvcyetl; 
blit this wmiild siiicly Ijc admitted — 
tihil any mtlivjilual who is once iTi- 
tioduced to the notice of .i lojal pei- 
sonagi', and obtains a i hare ol the 
royal favour, b.rfeo.oc , at least with 
re-'pect to all othcis who attend on 
ijidt i*()yal peiMinage, a pi i^on ol dis- 
tinction. He u'ouid not .i‘'k whether 
Captain Rccbcll had e vi i c*scd a i ight 
jiulgincnt in rclbsii.Lr to '^it at table 
with Ikrgaiei. IViiiips it might be 
thought light by n .nv ; at any late, 
he w light in ait mg on his own 
judgment, sue i as it was. Rut this 
he wodd sar-^ ^ clno person could 
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suffer, in the opinion of the world, by 
entering into society with a person 
whom any royal individual honoured 
with notice and distinctioi^ Besides, 
It had been proved that it was thought 
necessary that her Majesty should 
have a guard ; and their Jordships 
wouldtt recollect what had beei^ pro- 
ved respecting the placing of fierga- 
mi near her Royal Highness. M. Si- 
card htvl stated that the cabinet to 
which Bergami was removed, at Na- 
ples, opened into the gaiden ; that 
he tliought it neces'^ary to have,Ber- 
gaini there ; and, without the* smallest 
notice being given toher Roy»il Higli- 
ness, and witliout any communica- 
tion, or any knowledge whatever on 
her part, Bergami was removed fiom 
the room in wliicli he slept, and pla- 
ced in that cabmi’t. It was most im- 
portant that her Majesty should have 
near her a prison whosu lidelily could 
be 'relied on ; lor no man wliu read 
the evidence could for a moment 
doubt, that hei Majesty was at this 
time surrounded by spies, and that 
there was reason to apprehend that 
her pei\>onal safely was in danger. 
But, if there should he any dilfei ence 
of opinion on that point, at least this 
was clear — that iiyr Royal Highness 
was impiesicd with a belief to tins ef- 
fect. Now, when Bergami had ho- 
nestly discKai ged the service in which 
he had been employed, could any 
th*ing be more natural than that he 
should have been promoted from the 
honourable office of pa^e, to the still 
more confidential one of clianiber- 
lain? Bergami had qualifications which 
particuluri-3^ fitted him for the \)ffic\'. 
Among otiicrs, he had been in the 
habit of ktK^ping aceouiits. It appear- 
ed that the seivains bad convtant dis- 
putes wiiii Bel garni or his broihei ; 
and, to all the other motives of‘ nu- 
tation, was to be added that i^f jea- 
lousy at the sudden promotion of Ber- 
gami to an office, which each of the 


other servants probably though t them- 
selves equally capable of filling. But 
when their lordships considered the 
circumstances' under whicli this per- 
son bad been promoted, and the man- 
ner in which he had discharged the 
duties of Ins station, he would ask 
whether there was any chance that 
her Royal Highness could have made 
a better selection ? It appeared that 
Bet garni had filled the office of cham- 
berlain with fidelity and propriety; 
and when he was promoted, her Roy- 
al Highness con'd Ivive no hope that 
any individual of rai k would take it, 
or that she coidd have the opportu- 
nity of offering it to any other person 
cqnalh fit for the office. In making 
that ii[)p.'intinent, therefore, she had 
acted with pn^piiety asw^ell as gene- 
rosity. But it appeared that the vir- 
t u oil < I ec I m g fe 0 f t h is ex a 1 1 ed I a d y w ei e 
all to be made a fbimdation I’or draw- 
ing unjust anil mjuiious conclusions. 

Jn conclusion, i\Ir Denman made 
sonic pointed remarks on the calum- 
nies circulated b} persons even of the 
inovl exalteil rank, and the dreadful 
01 deal through which her Majesty's 
coiiiluct had passed. 

Mr Denman was followed by Dr 
Lushingt on, whose speech was chiefly 
lemai kable by Ins treading so closely 
on d ^ibjoct, on which the Queen's 
Counsel had boasted of their silence. 
It was his duty m the first instance, 
to make one or two observations on 
the charge as a case between husband 
and wife ; and here he must observe, 
that though, thiough the whole of his 
professional life, he had been conver- 
sant wuth cases of adultery, he had 
to declare that thcs was the most ex- 
tiaordmary he had ever read or heard 
of. He was bold to say, without the 
fear ofeonuadetion, that no prece- 
^dent could be ionnd in modern times 
w'here a husband sought a divorce by 
accusing of adultery a wife of fifty 
years of age. Were his Majesty a 
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simple subjecti was there a man in 
the world who would say, that he was 
entitled to any consideration what- 
ever in an application f<jr divorce— 
that it was possible he could have 
any injury founded on such a com- 
plaint, for which he could claim re- 
dress ? As a husband, then, the King 
liad no right to seeji redress. Bat 
then it was said, that this application 
was not in tRe name of the King* and 
that the law in the case of a subject 
was not applicable to the Sovereign. 
Let, hoM'i'ver, no opr presume to say 
ti<athe is euiani ipated from obedience 
to the I iwR of God ; for that assertion, 
of whomsoevei it be jnade, was found- 
ed in untruth and falsehood. It was 
also said that rank and station in the 
wife required a more rigid observance 
of duties than in the husband ; but 
was there any duty which was not i e- 
ciprocal ? Was it not so with lespecl 
to matrimonial rights? And was it to 
be said tliat there was one law for 
woman and another for man? or did 
superiority of rank make the engage- 
ment taken at the altar of God less 
binding? Was tlie private individual 
to be told that there was one divine 
law for Iiim, agd another for the scep- 
tered monarch What was the plight- 
ed troth of the husband — wliaL the 
promise made at the altar ? T<^ love 
and to comfort. But how was that 
promise observed? Where was the 
love ? — where the comtovl ? Where 
should he look for the one or the 
other? The ^comfort! what traces 
were there of it? If he went back to 
1806, was it to be found there? or 
must he look for it in 181^3, at that 
period of cruel interference, when the 
intercourse between the mother iind 
the daughter was prohibited ? Was it 
to be sought for at the period when 
the mother was eitiled to a foreign 
land? No ; there it did not exist ; for, 
wherever she went, the spirit of per- 
secution followed her.* It was incon- 


'Ceivable that a wife, thus deserted, 
thus persecuted, should now be told, 
that she had been unmindful of her 
duty,* whilst the husband, who was 
pledged to*protcct her, had a lowed 
her to pass through the world with- 
out a friendito guard her honour. He 
regretted the discussion of these to- 
pics. •kle knew well, that, wlidh the 
acts of kings were brought before the 
public, there were individuals who 
dwelt with triumphant satisfacfiori on 
the exposure. No m^n could feel the 
difficulty of ills situation more than 
he dof, when called upon, in the per- 
formance of a solemn duty, to dwell 
upoiiisuch painful consuleralions ; hut 
he owed it to himself and to his client 
to speak out boldly. Their lordships 
could not, unless fully prepared to 
violate the laws of God and man, de- 
clare against his client. That vene- 
rable bench of ^Bishops, who formed 
part ol the judges, could not, withiMit 
Violating the tenets oI‘ that gospel 
which they preached and inculcated, 
pronounce against the wife of their 
Sovereign. The laws of God and of 
the country were upon her side, and 
he was sure that it was not there that 
they would be violated. 

Dr Lubhington then went into a 
detailed exarninatioil of the evidence, 
and concluded witli leaving his illus- 
trious client, her honour and charac- 
ter, in the hands of the House with 
the most perfect confidence ; he left 
her, not to the mercy, but to the jus- 
tice, of their lordships. He then pro- 
ceeded to an t?lal^orate summing up 
of the evidence. 

In r«ply to these observations of 
th? Queen's Counsel, replies at great 
length, and continued foi several days, 
were made by the Attoi ney and So- 
licitor-General. Our limits, of course, 
can admit only a few of the most lead- 
ing feayires. In regard to one of the 
most critical circumstances of the evi- 
dence, the Attorney-General obser- 
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ved,— Did not her Royal Highness 
and Bergami sleep under the same 
tent on the deck of the polacre from 
Jaffa to Capodanzai and for the opace 
of nearly two months? The reason 
assigned for this was, forsooth, that 
some horses were below ; that their 
noise, and the heat of the wcajhcr, 
comp^clJed her Royal Highness to re- 
pose under a tent on the deck. But 
his learned fiicnd ( Mr Denman) said 
that tlfis did not descivo th(‘ name of 
a tent; that it was only tlie ship’s 
awning, — a sort of covering, loosely 
let down over Iut J'ojal lligliness, 
and easily opened hy any body on 
deck. What said their own witness. 
Lieutenant Idynn — that it was fast- 
ened down to the ship’s ring-l)olt on 
the deck. ^Majocci, at page 90, and 
Gargiulo and Patuizo, at pages 121 
and IIB, both ]Move how the tent 
stood; they ])rovc all the puticulais, 
not one ot uliich stands contradicted 
hy a tittle of evidence. Botli the cap- 
tain and mate proved, that, while Ber- 
gaini v/as reposing under the tent, and 
Jier Majesty hanging over him, 8chia- 
vini ordered the tent to be let down : 
this was done in broad day, and by 
tlie Older of 6^chiavini. Where was 
Scliiavini to contradict this, lie was 
now living at Ijrandcidiurgh-liousc 
with her Alajesty — ho had been sent 
over to qollcct witnesses. Was he 
too without nerves for cross-examin- 
ation, as Cajitain Idynn and the La- 
dies Oldi and IMaiictta were said to 
be ? Was not Sclnavini to be found 
with nerve enough, Uf contradict the 
fact, that, by his order, the tent had 
been let down under the circiinistan- 
ces he had named ? * 

In rcg|ird to the non-production of 
witnesses, the leained Counsel after- 
wards urged still more forcibly : Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay w^as produced. 
Why, if she was produced as tlje dame- 
d*honneur who was in that capacity 
for sc short a time, why not that 


person called, who had also been with 
her Royal Highness as dame-d’hon- 
neur from the period of her English 
suite’s quitting her at Milan up to her 
arrival in this country ? Was it meant 
to be said that that lady of honour 
was not to accompany her ? Was her 
Royal Highness to be left without 
one? She tiavelled up, then, to St 
Omers, without one female attendant 
in the capacity of lady of honour. 
The Countess Oldi, of all persons, 
was the one whom thoir Lordships 
might have expected to be produced 
on the other side. Ol’ the Countess 
Oldi there could be no suspicion. She 
was of a family against whom there 
could 1)0 no suspicion of her Royal 
Highness. She was of the family of 
Bergami, of which theie could be no 
suspicion ! She it was who Mr Wil- 
liams had said should be called to 
contradict the facts charged to have 
occurred in the jouiney liom Rome 
to Scncgaglia. .But were these all wlio 
might have been placed at that bar ? 
Why was not Austin produced ? 
M here was he? He was now nine- 
teen ; his name was among those of 
the witnesses in attendance. He could 
have contradicted many parts of the 
testimony on the other side. Wliere 
w’as Hieronymus?— At Brandonburgh- 
heusi, hut by no means forthcoming. 
Where "was Sclnavini > — He was also 
in the countiy. But though he per- 
formed many important acts about 
the tent, be was yet not produced. 
W’hcre w'as liudovico IJei garni, who 
waited at table, his brother being a 
cornier at Genoa? Why was not he 
produced^ Where ^vas Cameron ? 
Whei e was Lini, tlie Jew harper ? He 
had now named about eight persons ; 
but thcie w^as Carlini too, who was 
on board the polacre ; why w'as not 
he produced, and the whole family 
indeed of the Bergamis — Faustina, 
the mother; Rappi, Bernardo, Fran- 
cesco ^ Not one of these had been 
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produced, although his learned friends for the first time at their lordships* 
had undertaken to contradict every l)ar, to launch into invectives against 
• part of the case for the prosecution, the constituted authorities of the 
They called, indeedi Lieutenants realnj. Modern precedents were to 
Flynn and Hownam, an^l then Vas- be sought for, to justify the course 
sali ; but either they have such weak whichtheyhad been allowed to adopt; 
nerves, or such treacherous memories, and the annals of corrupt Rome were 
that his learned friends thought their to be ransacked for examples odious 
other witnesses must not be produ- cno^gii to serve the purpo'^es of*their 
ced at their lordshipi bar, and there- denunciation. The cruellest of ty- 
fore they had been withheld. Jn re- fants, the most detested of all anti- 
gard to Bergaini, it was observed, quily, was to l)e brought forward as 
their lordships had been ke|)t in hap- a supposed paiallel to the King. The 
py ignorance as to the nature of his throne itself was not Spared ; nor was 
services. What v^xs tlieie at Genoa, this all — their lordships were not 
,at IMilan, at Naples, to call for all that spaicd. No one w as to be exempted 
further favour which was shewn him, from the extiaordinary observations 
to allow of his introducing into her whufli had fallen fiom his learned 
Royal flighness's house and service friends. Tlieir loulships would— 
all Ins relations — Faustina, who, at he would not say pardon them ; but 
Genoa, was not known to he hissistci.^^ periiaps sonic excuse was to be alle- 
the Countess 01ih,who, alGcuo i, was god for them in their trying situation, 
not known by Dr Holland to be lys If the Queen, however, was innocent, 
sister? Wiiy was all tins secrecy kept her iiuu)cence*was to ho establishpd 
up ? Why, then, was Louis Bergami somb othci way. If she was inno- 
to be admitted into her Royal High- cent, it was not inveetivo and viru- 
ness's service ? What! her Majcht}^ Icnee which would prove her so. In- 
who never before let any servant diue nocence stood secure always in its 
With her, at her Majesty's table, sud- own strength : it wanted no aid from 
denly permitting, not only Bci garni, vindiclive aspersions. Whatever had 
but so many members of Ins family, been the eloquence of those invec- 
to dine there*, The learned Counsel tives, during the time that the ques- 
concluded: Mr Brougham had ai- tion of that mnoceiice was to be exa- 


gued, that an advocate for an, accu- 
sed was to defend his client at all 
events ; and, separating the duty of 
an advocate from that of an honest 
and independent citizen, was to go 
on, regardless of the dangers he in- 
curred, and reckless of the conse- 


quences, even to Ins country. But 
what was the duty imposed upon his 
learned frieflds^ To protect the in- 
terests of their client, to guard the 
innocence of the Queen, and to esta- 


blish it against the charges by which 
it was impugned. This they had at- 
tempted to do. But had they confi- 
ned themselves to that duty? No; 
for the Counsel had bee^permitted, 


mined, lie could not help thinking 
that the path of duty was to be pre- 
ferred by his learned fiiend. But it 
seemed, by, the conclusion of M/ 
Brougham's address to their lord- 
ships, that tlie public had already 
passed their v^jrdict upon this case. 
The public had ’passed no verdict. 
There was, indeed, a part of the coin- 
ni^inity who had attcmpted’to do so 
— wdio had, by the most base, the 
most insidious means, endeavoured 
to deceive the best and most deser- 
ving part of the nation — who had en- 
.deavoured to wrong and to betray 
them. •These, while they had the 
cause of the Queen in their mouths, 
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had another cause in their hearts, am sure your lordships will pro- 
He would not say that he believed it, nounce it with confidence ; that it 
but it must pain every one to believe, will be satisfactory to your own con- 
that any countenance could be given sciences, and, sooner or later, that it 
to such a party by the illustrious per- will be satisfactory to the whole coun- 
son accused. Now, not only had all try." 

this been done out of doors, but, their The Solicitor-General wished to 
lordships had been told, in magnifi- confine himself chiefly to those facts 
cent ^anpiage, and in a maijrei he which had been cslablished by un- 
had rarely seen surpassed, and which, doubted witnesses, and concerning 
at the time had no doubt produced widely no question had been raised, 
a ver3^»conbi(lerable effect — that their He dwelt particularly on the eleva- 
judgment, if it went to degrade and tion of Bergami. Bergami was hired 
dethrone the Queen, would be the as a courier, as a courier only, on the 
last and only one they could pass, journey from Rom^ to Naples. In a 
whicli would fail in its object, and be few months afterwards their lord- 
productive of endless ill consequen- ships would find him elevated to the 
ces ; and their lordships were told, rank of chamberlain or equerry — 
and attempted to be persuaded, that, made a Knight of Malta, (a very high 
as the only means of preserving the and great distinction); a Sicilian ba- 
honour of the crown, and secuiing ron; a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
the tranquillity of the country, they and in possession of a very consider- 
were called upon, at all hazards, and gble estate in the neighbourhood of 
whatever miglit be the contrary bias Milan. These were facts not dispu- 
of their own opinions, to protiouncc ted ; it became, then, very material 
a verdict of acquittal ; because, for- to consider how they had been rc- 
sootb> such a verdict the state of the plied to-— how met on the other side, 
whole country demanded, in the opi- ILs learned friends had felt the weight 
niori of Ins loanicd liiends. God for- of them, and in the discharge of their 
bid that such a topic should e\er pre- duty had endeavoured, of course, to 
serve any weight with their loid- give some explanation of them. Let 
ships; that any consideration should their loidships now inquire a little 
sway them fiom tbeir duly ; that they into that explanation; let them ex- 
should desert the persons of high ho- auiin^nt, and sec how completely, how 
nour and character, who vvcie inte- entirely, it had failed. Mr Brougham, 
rested in this case, or thecxcicise of in the course ol his address to their 
tjhat discretion which had hitherto loidships, had stated that this was 
commanded the respect and concur- all very natural — that Bergami was 
rence of the countiy. “The throne," born a gentleman, but was reduced 
concluded the leaiqcd gentleman, in Ins circumstances, n'crely by the 
“ will be best protected, and the altar events of the French revolution— that 
best defended, by a judgment passed he had sold his estate to pay off his 
by your lordships accoiding to evi- father's dt^bts. What, However, was 
dence, the evidence which has now the evidence whichthe other side had 
been offered to you. If that conclu- laid*before their lordships with re- 
sion, my Lords, be what I have en- sped to this important fact ? They 
deavoufed to show, that the nature called Colonel Tuille, who gave this 
and amount of the evidence go to, account of Bergami He said that 
establish, and w'hich, I thinks it ine- he was a sergeant, or held a situation 
vitably will be, a verdict of Guilty, I equivalent Jo that of a sergeant, in 
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the French army. He told their lord- 
'ships that Bergami was the private, 
bbt familiar, servant of General Pino; 
and they had it un contradicted in evi- 
dence, that, while in the servjce of 
General Pino, he received wages at 
the rate of three livres a-day, waiting 
Regularly at tabic. This was the evi- 
dence relative to tha previous situa- 
tion of Bergpmi— a previous situation 
which was granted on the other side, 
but accounted for by its being said 
that he was born and destined to be 
a gentleman, but reduced to ne- 
cessities. Of this man's family, it 
would be seen that no less than twelve 
or thirteen had been taken into the 
Princess's service : by his relatives and 
connexions her Ptoyal Highness was 
beset on all sides, with one most re- 
markable exception, which their lord- 
ships could not fail to notice, and 
which had been already emphatically 
alluded to by his learned triend, the 
Attorney-General ; it was that Ber- 
gamfs wife never made her appear- 
ance where the Princess took up her 
residence. All the rest of the family, 
and Bergami’s child, were with the 
Princess; but the wife was kept at a 
distance; shcknever could partake of 
the hospitality of her Royal High- 
nesses establishment ; she wj^s the 
only one of the family who was called 
to submit to every sacrifice without 
a murmur. How was it possible to 
reconcile all these facts with the state- 
ment of his learned friends opposite, 
that Bergami's fidelity as a servant 
was the sole cause of his advance- 
ment.^ It was impossible to put all 
these facts together, without arriving 
at the conclusion, that the degrading 
intercourse had been carried on which 
was stated in the preamble of the 
bill. In regard to the Milan commis- 
sion, it was observed : Not a single 
fact could be broughtforward to prove 
that the Milan commissioners had 
been guilty of the smallest impro- 


priety of conduct. It might, perhaps, 
be said that some impropriety had in 
a particular instance attached to some 
subortlinate agent ; be that as it might, 
he was justified in asserting, that the 
commissroners neither countenanced 
such conduct, if it had occurred, nor 
w^erii jp tile smallest degree privy to 
it. The*learncd Counsel, like hiJ pre- 
decessor, expressed his surprise at the 
language used on the other side, and 
particularly at the appeals nuide to 
what passed out of doiors. Their lord- 
ships, he trusted, would decide sole- 
ly upon the evidence, without any 
regard to such considerations. 

Wilicn the pleadings liad conclu- 
ded, Mr Brougham came forward 
with letters of Baron Ompteda, which 
he requested to he allowed to read, 
as throwing light upon the conduct 
of the Milan commission. The Duke 
of Hamilton inpvcd, that these letters 
should be received. Even Earl Grey 
'and Lord Holland, however, WTre of 
opinion, tliat this was inconsistent 
with the rules of Jaw, and that an in- 
quiry into the conduct of tlie Milan 
commission would now be premature. 
The motion was theiefore negatived 
by 14'5 to 16. 

This long and anxious proceeding 
being now brought to its legal termi- 
nation, the House had to proceed 
to the legislative part of the question. 
The debate on the second reading was 
of e5ttraordinaiy length, being conti- 
nued through five successive nights. A s 
a full report of it would be sufficient 
to fill a great ptirt of our volume, we 
must, of course, confine ourselves to 
a ^w fading features. 

The Loid Chancellor spoke first. 
He began^ with regapitu hating the 
grounds on which the mode of pro- 
ceeding adopted appeared to him the 
most eligible, as well as with defend- 
ing the* decisions, both positive and 
negative, which had been passed up- 
on various points. Considering, then. 
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the general result of the evidence, if 
they looked at a few facts which had 
been proved by witnesses quite above 
all suspicion, and on whom no ‘’suspi- 
cion had been attempted to be cast — 
they would then be able to p.'onounce 
an opinion on the charge of adultery. 
Looking at the case in tills ppint of 
viewj it did appear to him, and it 
was with the utmost pain he said it, 
that he could draw no other conclu- 
sion than that there had been an adul- 
terous inter couLse. With lespcct to 
contradictions, and tlie contradictions 
whicli it might be said had been given 
to the evidence, it had been his duty 
very frequently to consider the elfect 
which contiadictions might liave in 
summing up the judgment, it he might 
use the expression, in cases wJiicli had 
come undei his obsci vation. It might 
often happen, in the course of a tual, 
that circumstances wei o pi oved w hich 
might have no effect U[)oii the leal 
question at issue ; and it might also 
happen that facts weie alleged which 
it was impossible for any ]nuty to con- 
tradict. But, in cases wheie persons 
were called wdio spoke to a particu- 
lar fact, other poisons being present, 
and no contiadiclion was given with 
respect to that fact, (those poisons 
being within llie*ieaeli of the paily 
whose Intel eht it was to disprove the 
fact), then it appeared to him that the 
circumstance ol these persons not be- 
ing called amounted to a tacit admis- 
sion, that the fact so charged was in- 
capable of conti adiction. Now, suffer 
him for a moment to*^ lay out of the 
case all the evidence which has been 
called in.sujiport of this bill-^to lay 
out of the case tbe evidence of Ma- 
jocci, iii^d Demoiit, i\m\ Ratelli — 
(and wlien he desired that th.csc 
might be left out, he Avas not pie- 
suming nor meaning to admit that 
these persons might not, in n^any cir- 
cumstances, have spoken the truth), 
— but laying out of the case the whole 


of this evidence, let their lordships 
travel with him to the polacre. Now, 
who went on board the polacre with 
her Royal ♦Highness ? There was 
Schiavani, Hieronymus, Bronn, the 
Countess Oldi, Carlino, Camera, and 
William Austin. He thought their 
lordships w’Diild feel with him, that if 
they were trying the mere question, 
whether Bergarni and the Princess 
slept "under the same tent or awning, 
whichever tlicy pleased to call it, 
there could be no doubt on tbe sub- 
ject. His lordship then went over 
other details of the evitlence, to sbev' 
that they led to the same conclusion. 
In conclusion, he observed, One 
word more as to what is passing out of 
doors, and then I lia\e done, I take 
no notice of it, because I am suppo- 
sed constitutionally not to be ac- 
c|iiainted with it. But this I will say, 
let what may or w ill happen, that I 
shall here ])cribrm my duty. But your 
lordships Jiave licard from tlie bar — 
what 1 was sorry indeed to hear from 
such a quarter, and w^hat 1 never 
heard from it before— r) our lordships, 

I say, have lieaul an intimation, that, 
if }ou pass judgment against the 
Queen, you will most likely never 
have the pow'er to pass another judg- 
ment.^ You have heard something like 
a tin eat held out to you, I declare 
that siicli a mode of addressing a 
judge was never before conceived to 
be consistent w itb the duty ofan advo- 
cate , but w liethcr an advocate be right 
in using such language- or not, you 
will allow me to observe, my Lords, 
that it ought to have no effect upon 
you. Yoiupbtand here as\he great and 
acknowledged protectors of the lives, 
the bbci ties, the honours, and the cha- 
racters, of youi fellow'-subjects. That 
trust 'ought not to be imposed upon 
vou for a minute, if you can be actu- 
ated by any improper bias or feeling. 
For myself, if I had not a minute 
longer to live, I would say to your 
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lordships, * Be just and fear not* I 
know the people of this country. If 
•you do your duty to them as you 
oft^?ht, whilst you preserve their li- 
berties and the constitution, which 
has been handed down to you by 
your ancestors, the time is not far 
distant when they will do their duty 
to you — when they will acknowledge 
Adt it is the duty oC those to whom 
a judicial ta§k is imposed to m^t re- 
proach, and not to court popularity. 
You will do your duty, and l(iave the 
rest to the wisdom and justice of God, 
who guides the feelings and senti- 
pients of mankind, and directs the 
end and tendency of all human affairs. 
Having thus discharged my own m- 
dividu.iLdiity, I leave it to your lord- 
ships to decide wluit is to be the fate 
of the bdl now upon your lordships* 
table/’ 

Among the speeches made in de- 
fence of the Queen, that of Earl 
Grey was peculiarly distinguished for 
the copious, profound, and candid 
manner in whicli he considered the 
subject. He could not but express 
astonishment that the pompous ariay 
of charges preferied should have 
been reduced to the sudden elevation 
of Bergami, hihI the scene on board 
the polacre. On the first subject he 
agreed tliat the great favour ^hewn 
to Bergami, and the intimacy con- 
tracted with him, weie deviations 
from her Royal Highness’s rank, and 
he could not help wishing that she 
had acted more carefully. But impro- 
priety, althoiigli a natural cause of 
suspicion, was no proof of guilt ; and, 
in his apprehension, there were cir- 
cumstances ftnd habits which ouglit 
to qualify and mitigate that suspi- 
cion. Although it might appear pa- 
radoxical, he considered that there 
was something in Bergann’s situation 
which furnished less ground for sus- 

g icion than would have existed had 
e been a person of superior rank. 


,When it was recollected that aove^. 
reigns were, m situation , as much above 
the rest of mankind as a person on a 
lofty /noimtain was above the paa« 
senger on Ihe plain beneath him, it 
would not create surprise if it some- 
times happened that they acted as if 
they had lost sight of the proportion 
whuJliijBxistecl between themselves 
and those below them. Besides, they 
Claimed the right, as well as possess- 
ed the power, to exalt indwicluals 
from the lowest stage in society to 
the most distinguishkl rank and the 
highc»t lionour. He agreed with his 
noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack, that the advancement of Ber- 
gamf differed very much from that of 
individiuils who, after long years of 
exertion, woiked tlicir way to dis- 
tinction either in the bar or the 
church, the army or the navy. He 
likewise thought with him, that it 
was one of tin! noblest points of tjic 
.British* constitution, that it placed 
no bar in the road to promotion be- 
fore any individual Still he could 
not forget, that all history, botli an- 
cient and modern, and especially our 
own hi^-tory, was pregnant with ex- 
amples of person^ elevated from the 
Iviwcst to the most exalted stations, 
from no other motive than caprice and 
favour ; and, a« was said by a noble 
frn*nd of his, it was seldom found 
that those who obtained that good for- 
tune did not»lv.t m some paitof they: 
family to partake of it. I’he rapid 
elevation of Bergami — and he did not 
mean to assert^ that it was not a cir- 
cumstance of suspicion — ought then 
to be cunsidercil with some qiialdica- 
ti^n, especially when it was ‘recollect- 
ed where her Majesty was at the time 
residing. .She was m a coitntry sur- 
rounded war, ol which the con- 
vulsions, howe\er thc'y miglit here- 
after terminate, had ih.-ken society 
from ils very — .sJie ■was in a 

country where she every day saw, on 
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the one hand, individuals who had 
been reduced from affluence to po- 
verty, and, on the other, individuals 
who had been exalted from obscurity 
to distinction, by the appalling events 
of the French revolution — she wa^ in 
a country whose very -sovereign Iiad 
risen from a situation in Ide as hum- 
ble and as obscure as that of ^Bbrga- 
mi— nay , more, she knew that, at that 
very time, tlic government of Eng- 
land was in amity and alliance with 
another monarch whose origin was 
equally low and contemptible. He 
again repeated, that the elevation of 
Berg/nni was siispidous; but their 
lordsliips wanted something more 
definite than ihote su‘^picions, on 
which so much stress had b^cn laid. 
The Lord Chancellor had said, with 
respect to Majocci and Demon t, that 
though he thought that there were 
many contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies in their evideiict', he could not 
go so far as to say that they rrnglit 
not have spoken a great deal of trutli. 
He (Earl Grey) would allow that it 
was possible that iij)on some occa- 
sions they miglit have spoken truth ; 
but their lordships could not depend 
upon their evidence in any single 
point, unless they wcie upon that 
point confirmed Jby that of some un- 
impeachable witness. Earl (irey 
thought that the Counsel for the 
Queen might have good rca-^ons for 
pot calling the reserved wltne^ses, 
particularly Mariette and the Count- 
ess OJdi. If the Coun‘«el had called 
them to depose to a jingle fact, they 
would have laid them open to a cross- 
examination as to her Majesty s con- 
duct during the whole of that time, 
and also to the declarations — for that 
was a pbint not to be neglected — 
which they might have made in the 
course of it ; and should they have 
been caught tripping upon a singlq 
point in the whole of that l«mg pe- 
riod, the Ivnx eve of his noble friend 
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on the cross-bench would have im- 
mediately detected it, and they should 
have been told that neither of them 
was entitled to credit. Because tliey 
were absent, no one surely could say 
that their lordships ought to join in 
a verdict of guilty against her Ma- 
jesty, as if that indeed were the only 
question which they were called up- 
on to decide. As to another leading 
point, Earl Grey wmuld. now admit, 
that, by the evidence of five witnesses, 
and theiiclmission of Lieutenant How - 
nam, the fact of the tent scene on 
board the polacre^w as placed before 
them. His noble fiiend had stated, 
that the admission of Lieutenant 
Howmam came on her Majesty's 
Counsel by surpri‘=e, and that, from 
the moment it w^as made, the whole 
course of the defence was altered, 
and an endeavour was made to prove 
a conspiracy. This certainly was not 
the fact. He had listened with the 
utmost pleasure .and attention to the 
strain of eioijuence, correct reasoning, 
and legal argument in which her Ma- 
jesty's? case was opened by licr Attor- 
ney-General, and he certainly did not 
recollect him to have stated, as a part 
of his case, an admission that Bergami 
.slcjit under the tent; but he was 
equally ceitain that his learned friend 
did iv)t state that he meant to set up 
a denial of that 1’act as any part of the 
defence, which he assuredly would 
have done if' he had intended to in- 
troduce such a denial. Besides, if his 
memory did not fail him, ]^r Wil- 
liams, in his admirable comment on 
the evidence that had been called, 
and his eloqiier.t and perspicuous 
statemenlf of that whifch was to be 
brought forward, distinctly admitted 
that the fact would not be disproved. 
No attempt was made to alter the 
couise of the defence, in consequence 
of any thing lliat had been stated by 
Flynn or Hownam. It was, it appear- 
ed, intended originally that the de- 
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fence of the Queen should not be sup- 

' ported by any effort to cast a doubt 
H>n the fact that Bergami had slept 
under the tent The principal circum- 
stance that took place on board the 
polacre, was, as he had just observed, 
proved by five witnesses, and sup- 
ported by the admission of Lieute- 

* nant Hoivnam ; an^ it amounted to 
this, that during five weeks Bergami 
did sleep under the tent of the Queen. 
The question was, were their Lord- 
ships to infer from this that the cri- 
minality of the Queen was so decisive- 

^ Jy proved as to justify a verdict of 

* guilty ? The conduct imputed to the 
Queen did not appear to him to come 
before their lordships surrounded by 
all that mystery and concealment 
which commonly attended the tra- 
cing of a man, in the night, to the 
apartment of a woman, and his stay- 
ing there, under those peculiar 6r- 
curastances which would only lead to 
one inference and conclusion. It was * 
a circumstance of a suspicious nature, 
which he regretted to have occurred, 
and for which the reason and excuses 
that had been assigned did not ap- 
pear to him to be altogether satisfac- 
tory. That circumstance might, how- 
ever, have existed under the peculiar 
nature of the case ; and considering 
how her Royal Highness wa^ situa- 
ted on board the polacre, it might 
have appeared consistent with perfect 
innocence. The statements of Gar- 
giulo, leading to an opposite beliet^ 
appeared to nim on many grounds 
liable to su^icion. Looking to the 
danger to which her Royal Highness 
might he exposed ; considering that 
Bergami, who was raised to the rank 
of her chamberlain, (whether ipipro- 
perly or not he did not mean to in- 
quire), though he slept under the tent, 
did so when the hatches were open, 
which was always the case, he could* 
not bring his mind to infer, from the 
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drcumstance of his reposiw 
that a criminal familiarity eitfited be- 
tween the parties. If even a 
made out,^ which left no doubt on ill , 
mind that a connexion subsisted bfOi? 
tween Bergami and the Queen, 
would still never admit that it had 
talvBj} place on board ship. Was it ttdt 
ridiculous to suppose, becau^ they 
• went on board together, that they 
must have an intrigue ? Every man 
must feel, looking to the situation in 
which the Queen was placed, fatigued 
and exhausted with constant exertion, 
that such a period was not suited to 
the indulgence of passion. At such a 
time motives of such a nature could 
not exist, while, on the other handy 
reasons more consistent with inno- 
cence could be found for the conduct 
she was said to have pursued towards 
Bergami. When this was the case, it 
was for his noble friend to throw the 
doubt; into tlic scale of the accused 
party, instead of laying it aside en- 
tirely. He would ask of their lord- 
ships who had been on hoard ship, 
and were used to the miseries of sea 
voyages, whether those sufferings did 
not for a time put an end to delicacy 
of feeling even in the most modest 
women, who were compelled by cir- 
cumstances to a(*t in a manner to 
which tliey had been previously un- 
accustomed. He admitted that a sus- 
picion existed, but could they, from 
a suspicion'alone, draw any fair infer- 
ence of criminality that could autho- 
rise a verdict of guilty ? Well, then, 
was the case to be made out by add- 
ing to it other facts, which did not 
stand on sufficient proof to be recei- 
ved by themselves ? He alluded par- 
ticularly to the sudden elevation of 
Bergamf. They were, he admitted, 
matters of great suspicion, hut taken 
together they were no more than sus- 
picion, and could not amount to the 
fair c^onclusion of guilt, which alone 

V 
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could justify the verdict of guilty. 
His Lordship finally urged, that this 
measure was not an impeachmentj in 
which they must have acted strictly 
in their judicial capacity f it was a 
bUl, and must be considered in the 
view of policy and expediency. It was 
not his habit* his temper, cfc his <^is« 
positicOi, to call upon their lordfhips 
to desist from a necessary act from , 
fear or apprehension. For proof of 
this he'^could appeal to the whole 
course of his public life. But they 
were legislating in this case for the 
public interest; and legislating fdr the 
public interests, what could they con* 
eider of more importance than ,the 
tendency and necessary effects of 
passing this bill? That there were 
improper feelings excited, and exci- 
ted by improper means, he did not 
deny. He lamented and reprobated 
many things that were done. He had, 
on a former occasion, expressed his 
regret and disapprobation that her 
Majesty had written such a letter to 
the King. He had no hesitation now 
in expressing regret and disapproba- 
tion at the answers to addresses to 
her Majesty, 'fhe Queen was ill ad- 
vised in publishing such answers, and 
none could blame them more than he 
did ; but lliey weronot, therefore, to 
pass the bill. If her Majesty, in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, and 
to which she could not have been ac- 
customed, had suffered her name to 
be connected with such writings, 
their lordships were not, therefore, 
to act under the inff uerbr?e of her con- 
duct in that respect, to find her guilty 
of another and quite different conduct. 
But their lordships mistook the stat^' 
of the public mind if they supposed 
that the feeling ’ which prevailed 
throughout the country was the ef- 
fect of such means as lie had advert- 
ed to. A noble and learned Lord on 
cross bench (Redesdale) hafl de- 
nied that thci ewas any general feeling 


in the country against the bill. He 
would ask that noble andleamedLord^ 
whom he had seen, whom he had 
heard, what he had seen, or what he 
had heard, that could have authorised 
the noble and learned Lord to make 
this denial ? From what was done, 
from one end of the country to the 
other, the reverse was manifest. It 
was done, not by Ihe mob, not by the 
rabble,* as a noble Lord had tliought 
proper to characterise a part of the 
people — and he could not but lament 
that such terms should ever fall from 
any of their lordships, terms which 
only irritated and insulted, which ' 
served only to widen the breach be- 
tween their lordships and the peo- 
ple, and which tended to deprive the 
people of their natural and legitimate 
support. He wished such expressions 
were never used in that house ; but 
all farmers, artisans, and tradesmen, 
and all honest men in the country, 

• were decidedly against that bill. This 
consideration deserved the attention 
of their lordships, and, in passing 
this law, it formed an important 
ground on which to rest their judg- 
ment. A division of the two Houses 
on this question was to be avoided as 
most inauspicious. It was not a mere 
division of opinion or judgment; it 
was a r^olution and consent of this 
House to degrade and render infa- 
mous the Queen of the kingdom, 
while the House of Commons reject- 
ed such a proposal at once. Or, if the 
other House should receive the bill, 
the consequence would be most ha- 
zardous. They had seen that in this 
House, with only 200 members, and 
with every disposition to do their du- 
ty, there was the greatest difficulty in 
preserving the dignity and decorum 
that were necessary. How would it 
be, then, in the other House ? How 
long, too, would this miserable case, 
which occupied their lordships so 
long, be in the. other House? All 
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public business^ all questions of the * who did not believe that the adulle^ i 

* most essential importance to the wel- rous intercourse had been proved bjr 
'fereofthecountry, must be suspend- sufficient and satisfactory evident 
ed ; all the evidence of this case must One principal part ofthe evidehce^^ 
be repeated there* and again circula- lated to tlfe elevation of Bergatni* am^ ‘ 
ted over the kingdom. If the honour this elevation gave a character to 

of this country was of so much im- whole of .the transaction, whidi lili^ “ 
portance as to require this bill, what wasneceSsary for the House constant^ 

* must all Europe tnink of the ho^ur ty t^bear in mind. He did not enteiip 
(^Parliament in hearing, sifting, and .upon this part of the subject for the 
entertainiifjg details such as v^re be- purpose of giving an opinion whether 
fore their lordships, and must, if the act of adultery had or ^ad nOt 
they passed the bill, go before the been committed at Naples. If the bill 
other House of Parliament ? He fair- depended upon that only, he should 
ly avowed, that ih the outset his pre- feeu *bgund to find the Queen not 

* judices and feelings were unfavour- guilty; suspicion he should undoubt- 

able to the Queen ; he did think it ed)y entertain, but there seemed to 
possible that a case would be made him no evidence that carried the case 
out that would compel him to vote, at Naples beyond grave suspicion, 
however reluctantly, in support of the The noble Lord then pointed out the 
bill ; but as it now stood, viewing it care with which opportunities of in- 
first as a question of guilt or inno- dulging this passion had been sought, 
cence, and, next, as a matter of poli- He had marked the care with which 
tical expediency, he was bound to de- that point h!id been laboured ; «the 
dare that he could never lay down • learned counsel had felt that the po- 
his head in tranquillity in future, if he lacre was a strong obstacle in their 
did not to his utmost resist its pro- path ; and had proposed to get over 
gress. He must therefore give the on- it by carrying an unsuspecting cha- 
ly vote he could reconcile to his ho- racter up to the very point ; but he 
nour and his judgment ; and, laying denied that absence of taint ; he al- 
his hand upon his heart, with the leged, not only that there was suspi- 
deepest sense of the solemnity of the cion before that period, but that there 
occasidia, conscientiously and fearless- was a moral certainty of guilt. Lord 
ly, before God, pronounce— Not guil- Liverpool finally addressed himself to 
ty. those noble Lords who were convin- 

The Earl of Liverpool admitted ced of the Queen’s guilt, but did not 
with the noble Lord, that the question think it expedient to pass the Igll. 
of expediency was one which merit- Hd called upon them to look at the 
ed the attention ofthe House, but he inconvenience which would ensue on 
conceived that the time for consider- the rejection this measure, after the 
ing that was the l2th of August, be- accusation had proceeded, and the 
fore the bill was brought in, and that parties joined issue as to the facts, 
now they had nothing fo do but to Would not a rejection of* the bill, if 
consider, whether the preamble had they believed her Majesty guilty, be 
been sufficiently proved. He wished a triumph of guilt’ under dircumstan- 
to admit most distinctly, that what- ces most fatal to the moral character of 
ever any noble Lord might think of the country ? He conjured them tore- 
all the allegations, no person ought to* fleet well on the consequences of such 
vote, and he desired that no person a proceeding in all their various bear- 
would vote, for the .second reading, ings. Let them bear in mind that her 
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Majesty could not retire from the bar 
like a private individual, who might 
be acquitted from want of evidence or 
s<^e other cause, and who^ after*her 
trial, would be again mixed up and 
lost sight of in the general mass of 
society ; her^ Majesty would still be 
Queen of this country, while in^fhe 
opiniofi of many of their lordships 
her character remained tainted with 
crimes of the most heinous descrip- 
tion, thcfugh the adultery might not 
be legally established. Admitting that 
they were so situated that they must 
choose between opposite evil^, he 
would contend that in all such cases 
the straight-forward course was ^the 
most expedient. Whatever might be 
the inconvenience, if they believed the 
Queen to be guilty, they were bound 
to proceed with the bill. He had too 
much reliance on the good sense and 
just feelings of the people of this 
country, to believe thf^t the conse- 
quences of passing it would be fatal 
or injurious. The noble Earl had ad- 
verted to the clamour which had been 
raised upon tliis subject, and to the 
public discontent which the measure 
would create. It was also very truly 
stated by counsel at the bar, that there 
were disaffected men who converted 
this subject into an instrument of their 
own seditious purposes. Undoubted- 
ly every grievance, every public mis- 
fortune, in times like the present, 
would only serve to increase the ex- 
ertions of those who entertained de- 
signs hostile to the constitution. He 
did not mean to prejudace the case of 
the Queen when he attributed such 
views to some of those who surround- 
ed her ; biit would to God he could 
say that she was free from all parti- 
cipation iiT their acts ! ButVhen lie 
looked at most of the answers which 
had been returned to the addresses 
presented, he would ask any man 
whether a woman, conscious •of in- 
nocence, would ever have offered, 


adopted, or authorized such answers ? 
If really innocent, she would have 
abided by the sentiments expressed 
in her answer to the first address, in 
which she saicl that she came to vin- 
dicate her own character, and desired 
that her cause might not be mixed 
up with any political question. It was 
at l^st manifest, that she had since 
f admitted persons about her, who ad- 
vised afid acted in a way tHe best cal- 
culated to produce an impression of 
her guilt. Far was it from his inten- 
tion, however, to excite an}^ p**eju- 
dice against heron that account, which 
should in the least interfere with the 
decision of this question. But, if their 
Lordships thought her guilty, and 
that by refusing to pass this bill, they 
would enable guilt to triumph, then 
let not any base principle of fear pre- 
vent them from the discharge of their 
duty. It was his sincere hope that all 
would vote neither from fear, from 
•influence, nor from faction, but from 
an opinion founded on the evidence 
alone. If they acted steadily on this 
principle, the w^orld would in the end 
do them justice. There was the ut- 
most confidence reposed in that high 
tribunal; but, like all others, they 
stood before the still higher tribunal 
of public opinion. If they gave an 
honest t^ote, the calm and deliberate 
result of the solemn inquiry in which 
they had been engaged, they might 
confidently look up to that tribunal 
foritsapproving judgment. He would 
appeal to Him who alone knew the 
secrets of all hearts, and who could 
alone perhaps unravel all the myste- 
ries of this case, whether his own con- 
clusion wa8*not true ; or, if not true, 
whet^^er it was not founded in inte- 
f^ity, in a disposition to temper jus- 
tice with mercy, in a desire to inflict 
no punishment beyond what the ne- 
• cessity of the case required, and in a 
sense of what was equally due to the 
Crown and to the country. 
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The bill WAS opposed by Lord 
Erskine^ Earl Grosvenor, the Earl of 
’Rosebery, Earl of Harewood, Lords 
Arden, Falmouth, Ashburton, How- 
ard, Enniskillen, Calthorpe, Gran- 
tham, Blessington, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Stafford, 
the Duke of Somerset, and the Earl 
* of Rosslyn. It wag supported by the 
Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Redesdale, 
the Earl oft) enough more, LorS Gren- 
ville, the Dukes of Atholl and North- 
umberland. The Earl of Harrowby, 
though a minister, declared himself 
^ not prepared to vote for the divorce 
clause. 

Lord Ellenborough struck out a 
course peculiar to himself, and which 
considerably influenced the House, 
As one of those who had concurred 
with the secret committee in recom- 
mending a solemn inquiry — as one 
who had agreed that it would be Ifest 
carried on in a legislative form, and 
that the mode of proceeding actually* 
adopted was the most convenient— as 
one, also, who had supported the bill 
on its first reading, but who now 
thought it highly inexpedient and de- 
trimental to the public interest that 
it should jjroceed any farther — he 
felt a natural desire to state briefly the 
grounds of his present opinioq. It had 
been said that no one ought to vote for 
the bill who did not think the Queen 
guilty ; to whicli he would beg leave 
to add, that all who might vote against 
it did not think the Queen innocent. 
They had been exhorted to be just 
and fear not;” a maxim which he 
would amend by saying, ** be politic 
as well as ^st,” He had understood 
a noble Lord (Arden) to express a 
wish, either that the preamble should 
be greatly modified, or that the sense 
of the House should be expressed in 
some other way. If any change was 
to take place in the course which thejf 
were pursuing, the time and proper 
point for it had no^ arrived. This 


was the occasion for considetifilfWbat 
would be most conducive to the ends 
of public iustice, and most accmd$^t 
witll publjc expediency. He certi£^ 
ly had expected that the guilt ohar^, 
ged wcfuld be proved by evidence sn 
clear, so ^unsuspicious, so untainted| 
and^o irresistible, that no plajn man 
couldVefuse to yield it implicit cre- 
dit. He had expected that it would 
produce a material change it^the opi- 
nion of the public, and had thought 
that the investigation, both in its pro- 
gresg and result, would* harmonize 
with the national feeling. Whether it 
was necessary for him to state his own 
impression, on a review of all the evi- 
dence, ,he scarcely knew ; but if it 
were, he must avow that he could 
not declare the Queen innocent, and 
he was unwilling to pronounce her 
guilty. At the same time it appear- 
ed to him thijt in some respects guilt 
was clearly proved, and that several 
material allegations had been substan- 
tiated. Others were certainly not 
made out to his satisfaction, and he 
was unwilling to vote for a bill oj* this 
description if it rested at all upon 
suspicious testimony. His chief re- 
luctance, however, to give any far- 
ther support to this measure, arose 
from the strong ahd almost universal 
feeling which existed against it. This 
feeling, he was aware, sprung out of 
delusion; And if the whole inquiry 
shpuld prove abortive, it would* be 
the most disgraceful triumph of false- 
hood over truth that the world had 
yet witnessed. He had always looked 
at this question as one of public mo- 
rals md national cliaracter. The bill 
Vas intended to affix a mark of in- 
famy, but what was the pi;obable con- 
sequence if it passed ? It would be 
regarded as an act of violence; it 
would not produce its effect; it would 
cause a re-acLioUj and bring about a 
result directly ofiposite to those views 
with which alone it could be enter- 
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tained.. With these considerations he 
felt himself impelled by a sense of 
duty to vote against the second read- 
ing of the bill. But whilst ehe enter- 
tained this opinion, he should think 
it most inexpedient, he should think 
it a great desertion of duty on the 
art of^that House, if, after what Jhey 
ad learned of the Queen's conduct, 
they were to pass over it without cen- 
sure. Tj^e Queen of England was a 
public character ; she exercised high 
functions ; he meant not that she was 
to advise or act in the administration 
of public affairs ; but that she stood 
forth in the public view as a model 
and example of female conduct. All 
that was required of her was that she 
should be a correct model and ex- 
ample in this respect ; and in this re- 
spect it was that the present Queen 
utterly failed. Every unprejudiced 
man who had heard the e\udence, 
evei^ man who lived at all in the 
world, would admit that the Queen 
was one of the last w'omen whom he 
would wish his wife to resembl€^— one 
of the last whom the father of a fa- 
mily would propose as an example to 
his daughters. He did not, however, 
conceive that the bill could become 
expedient under any modifications. 
He would rather propose expressing 
the sense entertained by the House 
of her Majesty's improper conduct; 
also a diminution of her dignity, by 
limiting the allowance for her sup- 
port. Anxious as he was for the ho- 
nour of that House— feeling as he did 
that its power was essdhtially neces- 
sary for preserving the balance of the 
constitution — considerihg the peculi- 
ar nature of this measure, which im- 
peratively called on them to pet in the 
spirit of justice and sound policy- 
mindful dso of the circumstances that 
might flow from its enactment — look- 
ing to all these points, and ^^being 
Strongly actuated by them, he would 
undoubtedly give his vote figakist the 


second reading of this bill But he 
trusted the House would not separate 
without a very strong expression of 
their Lordships' feeling and opinion 
on the subject of the Queen’s con- 
duct, founded on the untouched part 
of the evidence — on that portion of it 
which was not suspected, and which 
no man could deny. 

' On the 7th November the grand 
division took place, when there ap- 
peared for the second reading 123, 
against it 95 ; forming a majority of 
only 28 ; a smaller ope than had been 
anticipated. 

On the following day her Majesty, 
through her usual channel Lord Dacre, 
presented the following protest 

Caroline Regina. 

To the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral in Parliament assembled. 

The Queen has learnt the deci- 
sion of the Lords upon the bill now 
before them. In the face of Parlia- 
ment, of her family, and of her coun- 
try, she does solemnly protest against 
it. Those who avowed themselves 
her prosecutors have presumed to sit 
in judgment upon the question be- 
tween the Queen and themselves.— 
Peers hjtve given their voices against 
her who had heard the whole evidence 
for the charge, and abseiHed them- 
selves during her defence. Others have 
come to the discussion from the Se^ 
cret Committee with minds biassed by 
a mass of slanders, which her ene- 
mies have not dared to bring forward 
in the light. 

The Queen does not tfvail herself 
of her right to appear before the com- 
mittee ; for to her the details of the 
measure must be a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; a*nd, unless the course of these 
unexampled proceedings should bring 
*the bill before the other branch of the 
legislature, she will make no refer- 
ence whatever i\) the treatment ex- 
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perienoed by her during the last 95 
years. 

She now, most deliberately, and 
before God, asserts thif she is wholly 
innocent of the crime laid to her 
charge ; and she awaits, with unaba- 
ted confidence, the final result of this 
unparalleled investigation.'* 

A considerable dfscussion arose whe- • 
ther this protest did not so far reflect 
on the dignity of the House, as to 
render it unfit to be received. The 
Chancellor, how^evcr, at last moved. 

That this House, notwithstanding 
the exceptionable matter in some parts 
of the paper now presented, does 
nevertheless, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, consent to receive 
the same as the representation of what 
her IMajesty has further to state to 
the House in the present stage of these 
proceedings." — The motion was Car- 
ried. 

The House now resolved itself in- 
to a committee, for the purpose of 
considering the particular clauses of 
the bill. The alterations made upon 
it were merely formal and verbal, till 
the divorce clause came under consi- 
deration. JThe Archbishop of York 
came forward with a decided objec- 
tion to this clause. He knew not 
where any mention was malie in the 
word of God of a religious expedi- 
ency that could justify this measure ; 
and, regarding marriage as a sacred 
and solemn ordinance of religion, he 
must look on the word of God, and 
on that only, as the guide of his con- 
duct on such an occasion. He could 
not,thereft)re, consent tQretain the di- 
vorce clause ; and yet if it were not re- 
tained, and the other provisioiis of the 
bill remained in force, they would ex- 
hibit the extraordinary, he might al- 
most say, the monstrous spectacle of 
a degraded Queen continuing to ht 
the consort of the Sovereign. He saw 
no possible way of extricating himself 


firom this dilemma but by 
the bill altogether. In voting yester- 
day against the second readmg^/di^S 
wa^ the difficulty that influetiead |ii|| 
decision. * It was not that he felteiiy 
hesitation in making up his mind en 
to the ewdence, but he felt hims^ 
ju%^fied*as a legislator, and under all 
the chrcumstances of the case,*in mvr 
ing Not content;** conscious, at the 
same time, that had he been called on 
to decide in a purely judicial charac- 
ter, he would have said “ Guilty.*’ 
He conceived, however, it would have 
been much better for the interests of 
religion and morality, if the bill had 
nover been introduced. 

The Bishop of Chester had voted 
for the second reading, only on the 
understanding that the divorce clause 
was not to make part of the bill. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the con- , 
trary, defended divorce on scriptural 
grounds ; and being convinced.that 
the charge was proved, could see no 
objection to the bill standing in its 

K ent form. The Bishop of London 
the same opinion. The King, 
he conceived by the Constitution, 
could do no wrong; he could not 
commit folly, much less crime. There 
was therefore no room for recrimina- 
tion. The divorce was passed as a 
penalty of crime, not as a personal 
relief to any party concerned. He 
could see tjierefore no bar to it. 

The Earl of Lauderdale couldmot 
a^ee with the Right Rev. Prelate, 
that there could be one law of divorce 
for the King and another for the sub- 
ject. Although, therefore, he belie- 
vecLthe Queen to be guilty, and was 
* ready to concur in depriving her of 
her public station, he could not help 
objecting to the clause of divorce. 

The Earl of Darnley would say, 
(and he should say it with much sa^ 
tisfaction,) that it did appear to him 
that* their lordships could neither 
pass ^hc bill with the divorce clause. 
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nor without it. They could not de- 
fprade, unless they could divorce her. 
Could the wife of the King be any 
other than the Queen ? He had heard 
much, it was true, of the omnipotence 
of an Act of Parliament ; but he did 
not suppose it had the powf r of alter- 
ing the nature of things. 

Th^ Earl of Donou^jhmore express- 
ed surprise at the opinion of his friend^ 
th^ Earl of Lauderdale. In this case 
the King was prosecutor only as the 
head of the state ;.he had not appeared 
in his individual or personal capacity, 
and from hence he went on fo infer 
the total absence of any analogy be- 
tween the present measuie and ordi- 
nary divorce laws. He deprecated 
the little respect and regard which 
had been manifested for the feelings 
of that illustrious individual (his Ma- 
jesty) in the course of this proceeding. 
It was agreed that her Majesty was 
unfit to be Queen ; bu£, said pertain 
noble Lords, Let her remain Queen 
— tie her still to his Majesty,— -we will 
give him no hope,"’ 

The Earl of Harrowby thought, 
that under the present circumstances, 
and after the long and recognized 
separation whicli liad already taken 
place, there was no propriety m the 
clause of divorce. ♦ 

The Earl of Liverpool had never 
considered divorce as the object of 
the bill : and though he himself did 
not feel the force of the objections to 
itj he had always declared his readi- 
ness to concur in its omission, if felt 
as revolting to the religious feeling of 
any part of the House. It was said, 
that in this case the House could not 
degrade the Queen without following 
the degradation up by a clause of di- 
vorce ; anti that if the lattef were not 
adopted, the measure would be a bill 
of degradation against the King, in- 
stead of the Queen. Now, he could 
not at all concur in thia opinion.— 
Suppose for a moment that tjie case 


were of a Queen who had oomraitted 
the crime of felony, one of the high- 
est known to the law, would anybody 
say that that were not enough to jus- 
tify her degradation from her rights 
and prerogatives as Queen ? Would 
not that justify a measure of separa- 
tion, though for it no divorce could 
be inflicted. With respect to the high 
station of the parties, it had the dis- 
advantage of exposing one of them to 
the effect of widely circulated calum- 
nies, which he could not consistently 
with the dignityof hjsstation publicly 
refute. And with respect to these ca- 
lumnies, lie must say, without mean- 
ing to bear hard upon the Queen, that 
it was highly improper for those who 
could not know the whole of what 
might have occurred between the par- 
ties, to pronounce in a harsh and ca- 
lumnious manner upon one side of the 
qiiestion between them. 

The Chancellor felt many doubts 
and difficulties on the subject. In con- 
clusion, he stated that no man had 
ever been guilty of more cruelty and 
injustice than he had been, in acting 
upon the evidence in divorce clauses, 
if the testimony' now upon the table 
were not sufficient to support the 
clause under consideration. It was 
his anxious wish, that each of the 
noble liords, as yesterday, should ex- 
plain his opinion, whether this clause 
ought or ought not to stand, with a 
notice of the grounds on which that 
opinion rested. As for himself, he 
wished to reserve his judgment until 
he bad obtained all the light upon the 
subject that could be procured. 

The leadjpg opposition Peers, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord King, 
Earl Grey, the Earl of Camaiwon, 
and Lord Holland, now came forward, 
and gave their decided support to the 
divorce clause, enlarging upon all the 
•inconsistencies and absurdities which 
would arise from its omission. Al- 
though this course bore an aspect un- 
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friendly to the Queen, h waa. In 
•a highly politic measure, with a view 
td her interest. As it appeared that 
many Lords bad voted fof the second 
reading of the bill, only under the 
understanding, and on the condition, 
that this clause was to be omitted, the 
retention of it insured a diminution 
of the number who would vote for 
the third reading, tfarl Grey wenly 
avowed this* as the only ground^ upon 
which he could have given his vote, 
for a clause, of which, as of the whole 
bill, he entirely disapproved. Lord 
King, on this occasion, made some 
sallies which amused the House. — 
There had been a confusion of opi- 
nions amongst the Ministers — there 
had been a confusion of opinions 
amongst the lawyers — and a confu- 
sion of opinions amongst the learned 
Prelates. He was extremely sorry 
that the noble and learned Lord oti 
the woolsack had not derived from 
those to whom he had looked with 
such confidence, information of a more 
convincing and enlightened character. 
But if he had not received instruction 
from the Reverend Prelates, he could 
derive consolation from them ; for 
among them, as among Lawyers, tliere 
appeared difiiculty and doubt. Ad- 
verting to the injustice of being bias- 
sed by reports, he could nor deny, 
that there were some which had con- 
siderable influence upon his mind. At 
the period to which he had alluded, 
it was said that the Queen had been 
guilty of the^reatest indecencies, not 
with Bergami, but with other persons; 
that her Majesty, at Blackheatli, had 
been guilty of indecoruroLwith Lord 
Liverpool ! — and that she bad played* 
at blindman*s-buff with the Chaiicel- 
lor of the Exchequer ! He could not 
refer to the exact period at which 
those extraordinary and indecent pro- 
ceedings took place — 

The Earl of Liverpool.— They 
never took place !” — • 

Lord King.— I cannot, I assure 


your lordships, refer to the exact 
time, but it must have been, I think, 
when the noble Earl was out of place^ 
and lAokin^ for means to get into 
Bee, before the Regency !” 

The Bari of Liverpool.—*^ Never^ 
upon my honour !" — 

Lqjd Kfhg said, it was then 
stance fo the noble Earl of the iflfide- 
Uty of reports. 

Lord Hedesdale supported the di- 
vorce clause. The Chancellor'finally 
declared, that his owqi opinion was in 
its favour, but that lie was willing to 
yield to tlie religious scruples of others, 
and was disposed to go along with 
his friend Lord Liverpool. 

In consequence of the junction be- 
tween the Queen's friends, and the 
most decided among her adversariesy 
the divorce clause was carried by the 
large majority of 67, (129 to 62). It 
was a remarkable circumstance to see 
nine Cjibinet iftinisters in this limit- 
•ed minority. 

On the following day, (November 
10) the discussion on the clauses con- 
tinued. The Earl of Lauderdale ob- 
served, that a highly distinguished 
nobleman (Earl Grey) had openly 
decided that his view in voting for 
the divorce clause was solely to put 
an entire stop to it? He asked whe- 
ther the noble Lords who differed 
from him in opinion would aid this 
trick and manoeuvre by voting against 
the third reading. Earl Grey rose 
witb great warmth, and repelled the 
imputation as unjust, unfounded, and 
calumnious. He must say, that to 
be accused of tricking and manoeu- 
vring jn his conduct, when he open- 
ly avowed the motive and the object 
of that conduct, appeared to him the 
most extraordinary and unauthorized 
charge ever made in that house. He 
repelled with indignation and dis- 
*dain — and he was almost inclined to 
use a nSuch harsher word— the impu- 
tation that, for any earthly object, he 
would consent to practice tricks and 
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manoeuvres ; and he appealed to their and manoeuvre in any reproachful or 
Lordships^ whether his intention, with unparliamentary sense, 
respect to his vote, h^d not been Some trifling modifications in the 
openly and candidly avowed. ^ No- terms of the bill were then discussed, 
thing was more justifiaGle or more and the House adjourned till the fol- 
common in Parliamentary* practice, lowing day. 

than for a member who strongly dis- Next day (11th November) a good 
approved of any measure,' to ^dea- deal of desultory conversation took 
vour^o clog it with conditioift which place, but without the possibility of 
would procure its rejection. He ho* bringing forth any thing new on so 
ped that those noble Lords who had beaten a subject. The vote at length 
given 'a pledge that they would not being loudly called for, the numbers 
vote for the bill with the divorce appeared — 

clause, would now redeem that pledge. For the third reading, 108 

and get rid of the bill altogether. — Against it, - 99 

Lord Lauderdale explained that he — 

did not mean to use the words ^rick Majority, 9* 
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Immediately after the vote, Lord 
Dacre put in a petition from the 
Queen, praying to heard by coun« 
sel against the passing o^the bill. 

The Earl of Liverpool rose imme- 
diately^ and said that he apprehend- 
ed such a course would be rendered 
unnecessary by what he was about to 
state. He could not Ije ignorant of the 
state of public feeling with regard to 
this measure, and it appeared *to be 
the opinion of the House that the bill 
should be* read a third time only by 
a majority of 9 vo^es. Had the third 
reading been carried by as consider- 


ate a number of Peers as the second, 
he and his noble colleagues would 
have felt it their duty to persevere 
with the bill, and to send it down to 
the other branch of the legislature* 
In the present state of the country, 
however, and with the division of sen- 
timent so nearly balanced, just evin* 
ced by* their Lordships, they* had 
eome to the determination not to pro- 
ceed farther with it. It was his inten- 
tion, accordingly, to move tlTat the 
question do pass that the bill be put 
on this day six months. 

Earl ^rey entered into a vehement 
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invective against the conduct of mi- 
nisters in the whole course of the 
bill. He charged the servants of the 
Crown with the grossest negFect of 
duty, in the first instance, in listen- 
ing only to ex^parte evidence, and 
giving a willing credence^ to the most 
exaggerated and unfounded j;^lum- 
nies.*^ They had thus for many months 
agitated the nation — they had produ- 
ced a general stagnation of public and 
private business — and they had given 
a most favourable opportunity, were 
it desired^ to the enemies of internal 
eace and tranquillity. T^ey had 
etrayed their King, insulted their 
Queen, and had given a shock to the 
morals of society by the promulga- 
tion of the detestable and disgusting 
evidence, in theheaiing of which the 
House had been so long occupied. 
The result had been, that, after in- 
quiries, secret and open — after the 
grossest calumnies and the foulest li- 
bels had been made the subject of de- 
tail and debate for 50 days — after all 
the injury that it was possible to do 
the Queen had been accomplished, 
the bill was abandoned, not without 
reason, but assuredly without apology. 
Lord Erskine expressed the delight 
he felt, that, after all that had been 
threatened and performed, he had yet 
at length lived to see justice — tardy 
and reluctant justice — done to the 
Queen. It was the victory of right and 
innocence over wrong and malignity. 
The Duke of Montrose, on the other 
hand, declared his unaltered convic- 
tion, that the charge had been proved, 
and that he could never consider her 
as liis Queen. . 

The motion, that the bill be re%d 
this day months, was then carried 
unanimously. 

The intdJigence of this issue was 



tially less brilliant, or satisfactory to 


the royal personage. Several of the 
Lords who spoke against the bill, and 
even a part of those who protested 
against ^e, second reading, declared 
theirfull conviction of her guilt ; while 
others, only conceiving that there was 
still a doubt remaining, claimed for 
lier, as for every accused, the bene- 
fit of that doubt. The friends of the 
Queen, however, were prudent enough 
not fo look so narrowly into these 
particulars, but accepted this as a full 
and triumphant acquittal. The mul- 
titude indulged ^hemselves without 
reserve in their usual tumultuary 
modes of displaying exultation. Lon- 
don was illuminated to a great ex- 
tent during three successive nights. 
A prohibition to celebrate the event 
in Edinburgh in the same manner, 
was revenged by the mob, by break- 
ing every window in several of the 
principal streets. Every city and 
township throughout the kingdom 
had its jubilee. A new series of ad- 
dresses was entered upon, in whiph 
her Majesty was congratulated on the 
glorious issue of the proceedings 
against her, and by which her inno- 
cence was declared to have shone 
forth brighter than noon-day. The 
streets of the metropolis continued 
colored with successive processions 
of lightermen, watermen, bricklayers, 
glass-blowers, and other enlighten- 
ed public bodies, proceeding to pay' 
their homage at Brandenburgh House. 
Her Majesty's procession to St Paul’s 
might be considered as, the zenith of 
her triumph, after which this vast and 
continued tideofpopularity began sen- 
sibly to ebb* It was soon^observed that 
the acquittal, as it was called, had 
made no change in the feelings of the 
noble families of England, andthat not 
a singlefemale visitor of high rank had 
in consequence swelled the court of 
Brandenburgh House. At the same 
time, sober men, attached to the ex- 
isting order of things, began to be 
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struck with alarm at the aspect which 
matters were assuming. The public 
mind appeared to be in a ferment al- 
together unprecedented r the press 
teemed with the most indecent per- 
sonal attacks on the head of the state ; 
and the Queen, by placing herself af 
the head of the faction most ea^er 
for innovation, appeajed likely to give 
it a new importance. This part of the 
nation, which had hitherto viewed in 
a sort of inert and paralyzed attitude 
the torrent of strange events, began 
now to bestir itself^ The course pur- 
sued was, to evade all mention of, or 
o*pinion upon, recent proceedings, and 
to confine themselves to general pro- 
fessions pf loyalty, of attachment to 
his Majesty's person, and of horror 
at the anarchical principles which 
were now afloat. In the universities, 
the Scotch county meetings, and other 
aristocratic and corporate bodies, rel^ 
solutions of this tenor were carried 
easily, and by great majorities. In 
the towns, however, it usually hap- 
pened, after the sober and steady per- 
sons, whose presence was alone de- 
sired, had taken their seats, that an 
unbidden and unwiehed-for crowd 
rushed in, an^} either negatived the 
proposed address, or appended to the 


general professions of loyalty some fa- 
tal clause, giving to the w'hole a cha- 
racter directly the reverse of what 
had bhen contemplated. On these 
occasions, secession was often the re» 
source oft the original party ; and at 
last it became the system to get on 
foot 1^0 rival addresses, 'which were 
eagerly hawked about, and names, by 
wery expedient, collected by their 
supporters. In London a singular 
phenomena took place ; the Court of 
Aldermen having presented an ad« 
dress replete with loyalty, while the 
Commoif Council followed next day, 
with one which might be considered 
as a personal insult on the Sovereign. 
In the English counties, bodies con- 
taining a large confusion of popular 
elements, the struggles were eager, 
and events various. Upon the 
whole, however, a gradual change 
took place in public mind ; the 
enthusiasm in favour of one side ef 
the Royal House suffered a remark- 
able abatement ; while the other, 
from being the object of perpetual sa- 
tire and lampoon, began to advance to- 
wards that personal popularity which 
soon after expressed itself so strongly, 
and has ever since continued without 
abatement. 


I 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FRANCE. 

Meeting of the Chamhers^^tate of Parties — Assassination of the Duke of 
Berrp—Law restraining individual Liberty— Law on the Press — Law of 
Elections — Violent Disturbances — Modification of the Law— It passes— FU 
nances— Military Conspiracy— Minor Objects. 


The French Legislative Chambers met 
on the 29th November 1819. Every 
thing portended a stormy session, 
though not storms so terrible as those 
which actually ensued. Hitherto the* 
system adopted by the King at his last 
return to power had proceeded in a to- 
lerably smooth and successful tenor. 
His object had been to form a centre 
or middle party between the fierce con- 
flicting elements of the ultra royalists 
on the one side, and the extreme liber- 
als ''on the other.* Amid the lessons 
taught by recent events, and amid that 
moderation which usually sways public 
bodies on their first entry upon their 
functions, a considerable body in both 
Chambers were led on principle to 
approve and adopt this system. These 
members, joined to others who were 
secured by the influence of the crown, 
enabled the ministry to maintain a stea- 
dy, though Bomelvhat narrow majority, 
over the (wo opposite sides, even when 
they united against the centre as a com- 
mon enemy. Moderation, however, in 
political bodies, is a circumstance usual- 
ly of very ephemeral duration.^ In th^ 
cout^ of successive debate and conflict, 
th#|te5sion8 on each side were^continu- 


ally roused ; personal enmities were su- 
peradded to political contentions ; and 
etech threw himself farther into the ex- 
treme of the party to which he had at- 
tached himself. Thus, at every elec- 
tion, and in the course of every succes- 
sive session, the opposite sides of the 
Chamber gained continual accessions, 
and pressed closer and closer upon the 
narrowing majority in the middle. It 
became at length evident that this last 
would soon lose almost all those who 
were aj;tached to it from principle, and 
would be confined to such as the in- 
fluence of the Crown could command ; 
in short, that it would be converted 
into a minority. In this urgency, it 
was only by some bold and decisive 
measure that ministers cjiould hope to 
preserve their political existence. The 
course upon which they determined, 
was one li^le to manifest objections. 
It was no other than to introduce a 
new principle of election, by which the 
nomination of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties should be thrown more into the 
hands of men of large property, who, 
it was expected, would adhere to the 
existing administration. Without en- 
tering into the ‘abstract merits of the 
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plany it was impossible not to observe 
<hat it was rendered very critical by the 
present situation of France. In a state 
shaken by so many succfssive agita* 
tion8» the object was^ that it 
should be aSowed to settle and conso* 
lidate itself, which it would only do 
by continuing in the same position. 
To begin shsKing afresh the very basis 
upon which it rested, had a direct ten- 
dency to invblve the monarchy fn new 
perils. Accordingly, on the rumour of 
this project, there arose throughout 
France an alarm ^and fermentation, 
which, as usual in cases of any remark- 
able innovation, was greater even than 
the occasion warranted. Petitions were - 
poured in from every quarter, rehion- 
strating against such a breach of the 
origin^ charter. < 

The King, on opening the Cham- 
bers on the 29th November, indicated, 
not obscurely, that some changes werb 
in contemplation. Amid the general 
satisfaction diffused by the security of 
peace, by the liberation of the French 
soil from the presence of foreigners, 
and by the prospect of a gradual re- 
duction of the public burdens, he could 
not conceal that elements of fear were 
mingled. A v^ue inquietude had ta- 
ken possession of men’s minds, and, in 
order to ensure the permanence of the 
constitution, it must be placeu on a 
firmer basis, and secured from shocks 
the more dangerous as they were fre- 
quently repeated. .As founder of the 
charter, he felt that some ameliora- 
tions were necqssary to secure its power 
Y^nd its action. It was necessary to give 
to the Chamber a longer duration, and 
free it from tlie annual shock of par- 
ties. Thus only could they save the 
monarchy from the licence of public 
liberties, and finally close up the revo- 
lutionary abyss." 

On'^the very threshold of this ses- 
sion, a question arose, which called 
forth the most violent and inveterate 
party feelings. Grcgoire, of regicide 


cdebrity, had been elected as fbtirth 
deputy to the department of the laere, 
a choice which was sounded thrmigb^ 
out tRe kingdom as a signal triumph 
of the republican party. The ministry 
demurred to this appointment, and thie 
royal dissatisfaction was announced by 
his nQ( receiving any kttre close invi- 
ting hud to attend. * 

• The committee to which this elec«< 
tion was referred, endeavoured to evade 
the delicate discussions which it was 
likely to involve, by founding its nul- 
lity upon the circumstance, that Gre- 
goire, being resident at Paris, could 
not, according to art. 42 of the char- 
ter, srepresent the department of the 
Isere. To any other motive they 
merely alluded by observing, We are 
thus freed from the necessity of ex- 
amining a question much more seri- 
ous, which agitates every mind, since 
the report of tlys nomination resound- 
ed throughout the kingdom ; a ques- 
tion of political morality, which calls 
up the most grievous recollections, by 
reminding us of the horrible crime which 
the nation in mourning goes every year 
to expiate at the foot of our altars." 
They finally expressed their wish, that 
the nation might never be obliged to 
deliberate on persons, and to censure 
the acts of the electotal collges. 

The reading of the report was scarce- 
ly finished, when the most extraordi- 
nary tumult arose in the assembly. 
The left side pressed for an immediate 
vote, while the right demanded a de- 
bate ; and each endeavouring to carry 
his point by mer^laroour, nothing was 
heard but a confusion of tumultuous 
cries. The President at length decla- 
recf the meeting dissolved, but with- 
out the least attention being paid by 
any one. At length, when this storm 
had continued for three quarters of an 
hour, Baron Pasquier succeeded in rai- 
sing his yoice above it. He represent- 
ed 80 forcibly the absolute necessity, 
that every proposition should be dis- 
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cussed before it was voted, that a ge* 
neral acquiescence took place. 

M. Laine, on the roysdist side, after 
slightly attending to the grodnd of 
nonresidence, on which the committee 
proposed to exclude the candidate, 
proceeded at once to what he consi- 
dered as the real ground, ^is q^wor- 
thiness of being elected. There was no 
formal law, it was said, by which this 
cuuld^be made a principle of exclu- 
sion. Gentlemen," said he, our le- 
gislature has respected the French too 
much to prohibit literally their send- 
ing such a man into the representative 
assembly. But there is a law which 
has no need of being written So be 
known, to be executed. This law is 
not kept in perishable archives ; it is 
not subject to the caprices or varying 
wants of a nation ; it is preserved in an 
incorruptible tabernacle, the conscience 
of man ; this law is et,ernal ; it is im- 
mutable in all times and in all* places ; 
it is called reason and justice ; in France 
it bears likewise the name of honour. 
The electoral college of the depart- 
ment of the Isere ought to have judg- 
ed that a man could not be elected who 
is the object of so terrible a public no- 
toriety ; who cannot be admitted with- 
out the violation of public morals and 
national honour. All these outrages are 
committed when they attempt to open 
the gates of this assembly to the fourth 
deputy of the Isere. The case is clear, 
either this man must retire before the 
reigning dynasty, or the race of our 
kings must retire before him/* He in- 
sisted also that the \>mis8ion of the 
King's letter was sufEcient to exclude 
him, and that a deputy could* not be 
conmdered national by being merely 
elected by bis college, nor until it had 
received the sanction of the Chamber. 

Benjamin Constant, in strenuously 
^^pporting the opposite side of the 
pi|Ue3tion, dwelt chiefly on thrnomimf^ 
'tion to the ministry, in 181 5>of Fouche, 
amanwhohad not only figurec^throiigh. 


out the whole course of the French re- 
volution, but who had pronounced 
that fatal vote, that rote over which 
the friends qf liberty, above all others, 
have groaned, because they felt that it 
gave an almost mortal blow to liberty.'* 
The King sought thus to give an in- 
contestible, brilliant, sublime proof of 
his complete obljvion of the past. 
thus declared, that he intended not ven- 
geance, but fidelity to what he had 
promised. “ The King wished, gentle- 
men, that the presence of the man 
whom he had callpd into his counsels 
should be a living proof that the word 
'of kings is sacred, and that every en- 
gagement contracted by them is irre- 
vocable/' He insisted, therefore, that 
it would be depriving the King of all 
the fruits of his magnanimous effort, 
and acting in a manner directly con- 
trary to his, if they were to reject a 
deputy on the ground of unworthiness. 

It is in the name of the King, in the 
name of all that he has done to re- 
establish tranquillity and concord, in 
the name of the fruits which we al- 
ready reap from his prudence and wis- 
dom, that 1 call upon you to put aside 
the question of unworthiness." 

Manuel, another of the leading de- 
puties on the liberal side, attacked the 
very p^nciple of making unworthiness 
a ground of exclusion. To add another 
ground to those which the law had tra- 
ced, was ruining the freedom of elec- 
tions, and depriving the citizens of 
every legal means of defending their 
nghts. Such a step wopld be an open 
violation of the article of the charter,^ 
which prescribed to all silence and obli- 
vion respecting whatever votes and opi- 
nions had been emitted in the course 
of she political troubles of France. 
When would there be an end of the 
consifquences, if mere opinions, emit- 
ted in a moment of fear and efferves- 
cence, were to constitute unwortbi- 
nesB. Upon this principle, all who had 
taken a share in the numerous addresses 
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iHiipnBvi^ 


i^tisstsxs^ 

dmm «f *hi i f * gi»i Swi <b| * * 
to]iwew)Um4M 

yAt^4fim Kkifhm^ hf iii^iMlii 
•eoiliis^ af SkmMly^ lend ^ high 

witiatfici «ihiffh could hc^4u]M hy hnd 
ahun, TWWeiit eewUiMcStttivi^ 
od ^iuat jtfac bouefii^n M. Gor- 

bieref opgoaed 111* VbmA ly^ott the 
prhiciple kielf* ^he cousthutioiiid 
queatioiiy which the QppoakodUf vmUt 
Attempting to stifle^ wa$»whedhei‘it^ 
mcide could eit in the FreudtChmtM* 
her of Deputite* Bf he wot almim&le 
thercv he w«f admimtble «ko into 
high fuuctionv of attte j be would 
turn into our »Tizuct^ drawing in m 
tram the revolutton» and all our tilh- 
nutiei. It waa sand that aQ opimoih 
pught tohe rep^tieaented ; but theqher- 
tion here wasi iiot»abouf opmibnii hut 
cnmes I crime now* for tlm firttitixiie) 
sought to be repreiented* 

Scarcely had Cotbieies finished 
his speech, when M. Rayen ^oposed 
the vote A tumultuary Assent leas 




liimfer, to wlifeh tha 1 
fwrtredi lecommended 
•hattttd be limited to feUfb 
kaaSipw was supportet 
hr Semrdomiaigei in a speech 
■biehy the WW8 it gaveof thh^l 
eatstatepfJFiAnce. AccordiU|^ 
iuai^y^ was « advancing wft 
Hepsi ready to dsvoUr Us. Die 
fpMo it undermines every«e 
emthg institutions, places snthuut 
ChamAreri ihh mfluehce whidi oug 
tu be eaeiciied by them \ opposes to 
the expresMa^of a 
h^ous^ and afiviys 

mwd^tp ahilW the^tvhole soelil 
hodyv T&Nib evite he Attribated %il * 
greet d^ree to the fiuctoatiug*dOdf%« 
decisive measures of mipistryi Hm 
copld, therefore^ by no pteads ^rSt ho 
repose in tbens that confidence^ aud 

e ce that poorer in their hands^ wl^ 
uld be dmm by the present imtb« 
M^Decaxes, in rej^yy maintained, tbit 
the mmisteri bad not aAached theitt*^ 
salves tunny pahy, but that their 
tern was supplied by a majonty, both 
in the Chainber aiod the nation. He 


ghreo the gfeat bulk of the astern- wholly ^ied ibe allegations whidi 
biy^ which rose up and pronounced the thdir enemies wem circulating, ^|pt 
sentence of non-a^ission ; a&e^ udineh meant to^rty thenr point by any 


the mtting was terminated amid ^mtii 
This ntdden and mtWM 
gU^ close was UDsati 8 fsGlory,oot 99^ 
lf% numerotis members who had wti^ 
cm to speakf hut to the acalous of bosh^ 
pm^Mess who, igreeiog in the pn^irlmji^^ 
I'qf elMciuijsm# wished each to have m 
to his ows f». 

9!^£llanm she 


'&e' propositicm df the mioistcr of 
goveraiqent<*iiould1)e ri>- 
Iww i it BBon p wiw ill y dpwr dK fitat 
Ufa twoKMluMaBlil 
IdW l iwiJ . yqptrty., Hiie Momdtte*, 

- WW, Mtt. tiWT I. • 


vMeot «Bd '’ImteonAituttonal mean*. 
MvHtten fiaatly carried the vote by a 
rarity of iS7 to 59. 

) ^SlMiChaimbera ttow approached that 
lM|.4Mtataable noaod, the theatre of 
by which the lesnon 
«iiri«o h* ho tdrribly fti^ated. We 
hadvdtready soriced ^ Slmii excited 
IhMMig^ Fraaceby the underKood pnr* 
potew jtermg tut part of the emrt 
tw vrifui {<dbtbi<'to. Ute. law»of dMI* 
tiMib ^nywyttiatoia* of noyaltft dl* 
cw act w aw i t ' excited through IWMie 
^ diud of ihore than the inemhW 
hf pdUljfSal rights. It ndaed 
•itt dfe whole body of tendeiTphlln^o 
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lUNs^a fear which had bMid^iiag^ 

wkh the Bourbca djmaatyv the 
litfjsr^ th^ i^uoiptiimdrmfimt 
§9rfjf aetd confiacaied. mt thi^ cm- 

^Ceacement of the revohitiM* Kom^ 
fctkiona i^lipdiiiii^ 
tMMii weiCf therefore^ poured 
MU firM the uiost remote r^tftgii. 
Ibe 48th Januaiy the cojbmiiBtOQ 
^chuehred 1 ^ 9 , contamkig thout 
JmfiOQ aignatunet. The committee 
madea report to the Cham- 
Uuforoutahie to the rccgpUou of 
tl$^.4»<Cittonh. None of tben^ k Ms 
OlkMedi had been finned of 

the jkMSal authorities ; on the CMitrarp* 
eeveral p|th|taM&inotionariM deserihed 
them aa ohlmcd by indiaidualt going 
through the villages^ amalmiidog the 
uetutu of tithes and the feudal aystem. 
^any of these petitions had beea<efi- 
dmitly signed without being read, and 
contained eapi;jes8iout ofi^nsive 
10 the Chamber. As they did not ao- 
licit the reparation of any act of iif- 
justice» they could only be constdered 
as uncanstitetiopai attends to fetm 
the proceedings of the representatiTe 
government. 

The reading of this* r^rt caused 
an extraordinary t^mulU' M# Dopontf 
having first obtained lihertf to ^peak, 
C)!n&ured it with the utmoat vehenH|pce. 
He could not but adiiire the hmoic 
courage of the cootoiitleeriti thus^ro- 
posing to repel, by a single vote, 
«wish of nineteen ihousand cs(UMSf 
who demanded, in die name ohf] 

peace, the maintenaneeof the 

S|onal« compact, whsch the 
lUfieg hound to defend by their* 

Last year peiiticms bad 

kms # eN^oa 1 they l|id been 
ktndlf wahMihMh no dangea^had 
heen pppmhMdiii but mw that the 
^pohcy, that interest of the m- 
afetry, made ^CWn wish to^ change 
iUb law, these pedtions, so ^naocefit 
last year, were found to be infected with 


c hisi l rii a ii i i y 

s)fe'«lteidber 
the adefee 6# 
to the asfitotito felt^ the 
dnpcrimeatSy the orator toetllMi it 
i^y to ehtt pre^cted ehlM^^tod to 
the feM thmm entertaitod aa^to^he 
stably of thepdiitleal oMiact 
united the prince tO the aatkm. ^ ' 

M. Pasquier, in reply, insfsted that 
the peti^toi ns t^ey werar pitsertod, 
had a &ect teiidkicy to exercise an 
tUega) infitieitceon thelegtSlathre autho- 
vsty* Nothing could be more ground- 
iest tlwn the alarm which had been 
spread for the maintenance of the char- 
ter, and of the sales of national pro- 
perty* The words touch the char- 
tei>** were used in an occult, mysteri- 
Imt sense, calculated to blind the weak 
and ilUinformed* The pethions had 
been idl formed on One model ; they 
had been hawked about from village 
* to village, from shop to shop, prece- 
ded by the report of the re-establfslu' 
ment of tubes and of feudal nghts. 
However much he fldght applaud the 
zeal of those who communicated to the 
Chambers useful information^ heOoidd 
never ^allow that all the citizens, of 
toery profession and every age,*soihe 
MirMy beyond infancy, studentSrStd- 
diers, should be able, by a petition, to 
i^go the Chambers to deliberate bn 
subject which mi^t have attradt- 
ud their attention. Tjie number of 
those who sought ^s presumptuous" 
initiative could not be compared tothu 
of themtitoot who sraited m «j|sit and 
respectful oonfidence for the itotdea^ 
the,4e^itfve ^kntssious.^^ ^OlsMl 
Castel Bajae and Baithe id Bmit£le 
supported theixjecttonstiUsaoidOMWi# 
If, representitig that dm^yeiiiibiieni 
were not one to^every coimiftei^hit 
France wished aU ifewtietofeto sriiMi 
should not introduce rntwlheCihaiiiber 




iNMli* 

Ilj2« - , i» 

lit of P«er«|,]4 de 

Jj^dMown more ngomui lil^ 

09 thsi mghi of pe«liOQ.^yk 

cou)4 be adanUedv bo Imikgl^ €udy 

in matters oooneelftd frUm|irtv^ote''iiiN^ 
terest> and tbo redress of ioi^vidiiil 
grievances^ but coidi non be allowed 
in the case of a iegislauve proceedi^^ 
The petiUoaejrs nad oo informatkm 
4|ualifying them lo discuss points* so 
important ; andi indeedrevery spemlb 
of collective pei^lioii mi^ be branded 
as « form of sa^tiem. t^Arlthoiigbtbe 
measure was opposed by Counts. Oaru^ 
LanjumaiSf and .Segur* »s tending to 
overthrow entirdp. the rights of petb 

timit It wascarrmi^ thei§reatmaJo«t 

nty of 109 to 4Ai^ ' * « ‘ 

This check^id not slacked 4lie zedi 
of abe petitioning bodies* whd coatu^ 
nued to pour in addresses* timy 
amqimtted to five hundned^mm uemse^ 
covered with 

sand signatures. On the Mel Maia|b 
Mx J^s^nNnadean atsetttfl to obmdl 
thmr reci|)ttaeiy but biwimomw «Mi| 
U^tiiietd wttimut any dtsoumM^ 

^1 fv.Tbeoentmfiftflimepropsedwas^ 

J ^ding to fiutbris^t of those vm 
bad ^Ipmed^made^puidumn of tihe 
oatananl It ma uoOtpIlId* 


Mhudimdiieebltmbd^ aoiiiepiO^ 
t^dar ^daisses. ^ 

!biw«m gta«ia% 

tiirJieiininly » 'iKUmieitm 

— - ^■.. *: 1 . » ■ . 


thd >«iNii>8**4bo hitrodaetion Sfi the 


4Mr ^ ^ 

*t*anli* t<»4«i^,'4^w(ittiKf|i^^ 
tew ot'tipu^ wtnt tiiidfliimipl|M 

nuiMtmoii tib4iMMK 
SCTlB<etKwn*ioB^ th»<? liMl i |M BiMf ' 
tW iBft{ien«e)W liviUmd ta |pp|M 
1tjr»‘tl|e iatlffral Maewa) of ttMeMMI’ ' 
Ud tM dn&tmbtt «li^H| 
%uMief»of aloetton^ wero tM iifWlHip 
out the detaib of whkitianifiiq^’tlS 
tnoni were ^)d« AiiiU 'the wihlw 
and dolaye snOhg oM^of ihit etehlof 
an event ^ the meet }0af^ 
«i4i«nApeeted d«eei||liMb>'Kl*ilMfil 

hMMiehe «rhole {wlildMWMipi dMi 
FreaclMB&iuuiebve < • ipm? ' 

*!. TfaeB«dMjdeBeiiiidfii the 
eit of thetwoeoniflf the 
tne (advr Menneur) ; bat tehe hw. 
lately awmed a BtciKwn yriaeeet, the 
faope<«if <iMuc |rhi^ wn wanting' *ih 
tlm Aageulerac family« taede hah <Ni 
tegardtal a« the only etuanel by wikllllh 
the race ef Beurlxm could be 
taeted. Thie't^iraumstaace pvtfved w 
Uieo Hidm Oatiteevenwg of the 18tk 
Februaryt after having mn preeellt 
at (be dpentttleiig with hla duehew^ a 
weapeti tifimalbljRi^ trade taMliardWM 

atuMek iatoi^ bread. <>At th»4Mt 

tdMHmeeMHtMdt^peaied toBhlSIlf 
aitMaa'ioitiradeina ««th«#e atken fftm 
m ied ieawi »r yiiMiti»i (wife df -rite by. 

i «« 

<#«^ilM|kl|p*Ottt the 

thw daaib i eMW (i ai»SlWf d with 
<iMM<a»laditaaieh l Hd a 
HiMheraadMMhiMih^^ 
•alNia^ktd'aiHpOaiii^^ 

«iaid<dhh*ihat.»ai^^ 

A ^ 


ftdloiifogwdfllw^ at he tf 
V^lShpjpntinai im «<d i a i» B i yfiP p|p p 
tfSakim tbia horrible 'iillSWww% 
ftl^t hut hnng elot^ffhntlKdby 
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^fcAe.PriniC»’f atimfollt*, aoii 
romia bappenmg to be blocked by 
% curffkigCf He w«9 speedily He 
mt JEoOnd to be a j^ioc of ibe^name 
^ dlirOUiveb boldmg a^menial employ* 
ia tbe King’s stables* Oa being 
kkbtm)gatedt.he .deobi>^d ihat he had 
tlpHacemiipliceSi nor any wRo kn^ of 
that he had mediufedit ta 
hm mm bi^ast for four years. He bad 
ad^^ solely from public motives* 
Coiipk&ria^ tbe Bourbons as tbe most 
Orugl ooemies of Francei he sought to 
e^^ll^inate tbem»aiid had begun with 
tb^onagestt and the one wher appear* 
ed iRoat like^ to continue the race. 
If he hados^ped this occasioni he 
meant to succ^laively. assassin* 
ated the other FrinceSf and the King 
himself. Being aftejwards brought to 
Uie Louvre, and the dead body of his 
victim exhibited to him, he did not 
testify the slightest en^otion.t Several 
were arrested in consequence qf su^i- 
mons inspired either by their known 
political sentimentSi or by expressions 
of exoltatioii reported to have been 
usad^ hearing of the event ; but no 
proof could be established against 
them f nor was there fqjymd in Louvel’s 
ajpartmentj or amon||r hjis effects* any 
thing which oould, in the 

slightest degree %nyotWiadividmd. 
Three monuts spent m prepiawng for 
bis trial were equally nupfodnetive of 
any discovej^. On being placed be- 
fore the House of Poem he di^)|ll|Md 
.A calm and gloomy pbysiogn^m|^Bj|^ ^ 
icpeatedihe confeisionaformeiilpil^* 
lie dliaioiy^, in;abc.strongem;|li|p» 
orhostimTa^l- 
jmwards 

^onemies 

m^hk 4lcA)l0'‘^&c^profeiiedsas^ , 
^ feyaHy asimiim^^total absence of all 
;<^c^licfi||itA>idda4 that hems 
m the habki#f reading either joar. 

kifoorparophletl^ k|* 

Bonnet, endeavoured to make some 


kin&oafeidl^^ 

madoeas* • 

wbkk osmsH^afo tbemMdi^^ 
tiaually woepstngleidea* Heurg^also 
the jwisb tor^hispar^ which bad been 
expressed by the dyfogPrince,. Louvelf 
wb^ n|lM for his owndefcocc, made 
a apcech which was considered a repe- 
tition of the crime, and which ms,^ 
therefor^.anver allowed tobe publish- 
ed. He openly justified the action of 
whichbe had been guilty, aadtoo the 
same principle, tbe death of Louis 
XVX ; he compared himself to Brutus, 
and to tbe most illustrious of those 
who had( died in .the cause of liberty. 
Being condemned to death, he was 
executed on tbe 7th of June. An im- 
mense crowd attended; but, though 
Paris was then much disturbed from 
other causes, no attempt at tumult 
took place, and the event passed in the 
most profound silence. • 

An event of so deep and appalling 
a character could not fail to redouble 
the violence of those political conteQ*- 
tioDs, with which France was already 
so strongly agitated. Tbe immediate 
effect of the feelingscxcited, was deci- 
dedly in favour ol the roy^ist party. 
No proof had indeed appeared of thus 
crime being the result of any combina- 
bon, o[ even of its having been prompt- 
ed by any wntings or discourses of the 
OOpofiente of government. But, amid 
the emotions inspired by such a catas- 
teophe, nfee distinctions, or inquiries 
.vuere not fikely to be^made; every 
thing was awallow'ed up in the geneinl 
impression. Besides, though such a 
CombinationofcrimeandRiadnessccHild ^ 
originate in a peculiar anj^ fiinn- 
liciil of maividuH chjmc^ 

yet this iiiight, jniconaequencecff a cfo- 
lent fermentation in the pmblie.iauid» 
have been raised to juchiui extreme 
and preternatural j^itchk^?^ Fe^gs, 
which might otberv^ have ferment- 
ed in gloomy silence,!, might ^s 
have been roused to desperate action. 








IjMkir^Aw 

>edtllMKlM4«ijMA 

of ictiott mi ^ «NNtii]ik 

pOBtd to be in tOfu 

huhnt filftes* ^ ^ ^ 

A violent ef&evewseiiie appeirdl nt 
the meeting of ttie Ghninhet^of lliepu* 

*tle8 on the 14th^ im feoceed- 
ing vtai milked byenk iimoi^ratitio 
burst of pmOfial tfiimosky.^Clnuael 
de Couiier^ef^ mounting the tribunei 
denounOed l>eceKes, minister of the in* 
terior> as an accoi^plice of the assaS* 
sination of the Duke of Beiti. Load 
cries of order I order i resounded 
through the assembly^ and the orator 
being immediately silencedi the Presi- 
dent read the letter hr which the Pre- 
sident of the Coutum announced the 
event which had taken place. A warm 
^bate followedi and the sentiments of 
the royalist partv were stroogly ex- 
pressed by M. de la Bourdonnaye. He 
could not but perceive in thisdeplora- *A similar address was voted* in tile 
ble crimti the action of an imagination Chamber of Peers. 


xrorld with jwmeial- _ 

Fdy,iam^,_. 
idott bfvthe liberal piit of ^ 

Uyi logued that the addeiss 
eotinrir devoted to she e%\ 
the grief adiich absorbed' 

Of ^ FreTichmeii^ none 
IVhicelko mtich as the friers 
ty» bectause they knew that its 
would avail themselves of thii dnhrifbl 
event to deprive the haaioti ^ aU ahose 
rights which had been grtncedto i|hy 
the wisdom of thesovereigoi^^Aaadrel; 
committee being appolaiM##tt 
was drawn up» and 
Ijr, wrhfew the 

expresifoa of their'd^staPmded tbeOi* 
surance that they ware ready to oMh 
cur with equal energy and devoriiMI* 
according to the order of their conl!tl« 
tutional duties, in the measures which 
the wisdom of his Majesty might judge 
necessary in such grave circumstancea. 


exalted by that pohttcal fanaticism 
which was daily sapping the founda- 
tions of the throno*^^ The object was, 
to raise on their ruio those new powers 
which a delq-tous philanthropy had 
sought in the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, the* numerical power of multi- 
tude, and in that law of the strongest, 
against which the social codtract was 
drawn up. At the view of an issue so 
dismal, It must be the first object Of a 
political body to crush in its gerdla*^ 
fanaticism w^ich leads to such fatal iX- * 
auks 1 to chain anew that revolii|ifm- 
mry spirit which can only be restnfoed 
by Ml arm t»f iron } to wknee those 
daring writersi who, emboldened by 
in^uaity, ateke to the most odious 
crimes. He proposed, tbere^re, that 
the address should communicate the 
decided wish of the Chamber to tup- 
pYoiB those perniciouadoctrines^whteb, 
anpjdngat once all thrones and all au- 


l)n the following day, the wildehaige 
against Deeaxes came again undereosi- 
sideration, and a vote of censure was 
moved, declaring it rash and calumni- 
ous. ^[Iie bhatge, however, was trill 
maintain by ks author; a^thna|^ 
k met with no beliff in the AstbilM^, 
yet a veiy ttionganimofiky against the 
minister manifest^ itself both on the 
right uad4eft sides.. This not di- 
[, when Decaaet appeatoden 
to proooti the hew law of 
at welbaatwo idlim impo- 
>#stramtttq|mn indhridiiid liberty, 
runpopulariiiy adWhtcr ^ 
iyated now soevi4i«kt^> 
fSdeted smpeil^de}})idw> temp 
stt emi to cwtyoftbegrs^ 

wUoit^riie exfOiitive had 104 

out IT change of mftnitfemeik*4^^l 
signed on the 18dt febaur 
» the pffitence of ill heal^ 

'Xo express bis satisfaetisMM 
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Mm$ watc4 l^ini M 

hin%,o^h^ur piafka pTlavfrsmj, and, a 
W« hull TOba»- 

^d^i: ^9 the British court- On the 
^lt| the puke de Ric^dheu was ap- 
jpointed hia 8uc;ce$»ar aa Pn:wdeQt of 




puE^^ hit flowed aiffder 

the pai^ide m tf r- 

nhte manner of ^ mtaddieaipfia of the 


!St apd Count Simeon as Mi- when the views of tW fac 


Ijdter the interior- 
Tpe^^nfllctof parties in the Cham- 
pow to open- On the I5tk 
l^irnaryf M. Pasqmer proposed in the 
(^pmBer of Peers the law upon indi- 
vi(Wl liberty, a rntasure nearly similar 
|n jE^ngland suspending the 
eas Corpus Act. Mimatth were 
to Ij^v^ the of arresting, with*- 

out hririjfini^^^ab **11 pcrsoitjai re- 
ported aS plotting against the 

goytrnment* Xkese orders were to be 
deUvtrtd only in council, and signed 
by three of the ministers In support- 
ing his project, the minister asked, 
ly^s not this the crime of a fanatic, 
bbpded and led astray t>y the perverse 
opinions which were published every 
day with impunity ? cpuld they be so 
hiftppy 98 to think that there was on- 
fanatic? were they not duly 
waUf^d, by ^bia unforeseen blow, to 
watch over the preservation of this 
ancient and fapred throne, ^b^^oung- 
est branch of which had beei^(;iut down 
sacriljqpoujs Iwpd ? ^ 

The law iifaf^retfffed tp a cqmpiil- 
t^e t aud|^ notyritnslond^ig its urgent 
Uftqre, ekVeen cti^B were spent in 

a^cQUBiderahi 

^butwithaathte- 
|^^nanimous> Itre« 


tioiili^re np longer qoncqalsd } when 
doctnuas sitbvcreive of legitimate mo- 
narchy tfd social order are ^publicly 
preaefed and placarded ;.VwJ| guilt 
raises an impious and insulting bead, 
and points out, as it were, with the 
finger its victims j^^is it possible that 
we can refuse to government a measure 
of prudence and precaution, a hundted 
times less severe than those by which 
our neighbours have judged it neces- 
sary to secure dieir establishments in 
circumstances less Critical.’’ 

General Foy, on the other hand, 
considered the proposed measure as an 
open violation ^ the charter. Ample 
security was afforded by a penal and 
cnminal code, given by amastergloiomi- 
ly suspicious, and who, in his actiye 
life, had more than once passed close 
to the poniank It was in vain to say, 
that by intrustm^^jlh^ power to minis- 
ters in person, they would be preser- 
ved from the intrigues of inferior 
aj^nts. Government naust know upon 
v%at hyad to direct its blows. See ip 
an instant arrive ftom all quarters the 
hand pf informers ; see official denun- 
ciations, and officious reports, shower- 
^ down in torrents. Are yqu then 
Iporant, gjpptlemen, that the recollec* 
^ wm of JlSlfi live stiU in every heart# 
and^that enmities are a thousand tiipes 
mw active now nian then? Yaiidy 
wonld you,(Seek in the miar^i^t^ a 


to 


Ai|jf lead^g mfh ^ municipal fnnptipsttary, 
a iudgCr who has not bis decided pra- 
meln^uaii)^^ lesaion ^ political faith* £very town, 
ewy^yUlage, has us right side .audits 
left sidO- That middle party, on the 
amplitnae of which so many hopes 
were fpunded, bccomesevery day weak- 
er ; and these laws will infallibly com- 


muhepetipd 

i^yniual to threp* 


the end of next session. 





dti^^polfltkaj 


juroiii»^emi iSbt 

Wbat ^iroM hme^ bisin kit by the 
geo^roti^ Prfnee, wtp, iDi^lWi for- 
giHre liU «ii^68iii» if he biut the 

miaeries which his fete woaM bring 
upon whole nation i How would 
posterity reproach them» if^ at the fu- 
neral of a Bourbt^y the liberty of the 
nation was made to serve as a heca- 
tomb? 

Martin de Gra y eagerly supported the 
same side, insisting cW the present was 
an insulated crime, committed by an un- 
cultivated being from among the low- 
est classes of society, leading a gloomy 
and solitary life, and who had medita- 
ted the crime for four years ; that &, 
before the nation had obtained those 
liberties to which this atrodty was im- 
puted. The whole nation waa seen in 
grief and tears } and was it to be con- 
sidered^ guilty of the crime which it 
deplored i WcrS^Ulwa nation of assas- 
sins ? A mad fauhtic, possessed by the 
delirium of religious frenssyi slew the 
great and good Henry IV. Were we 
then to tear the goi^l, to baeak the 
alurs, to deny ine&aUe dame df 
the divinity? Another madman, im- 
pelled by a frenzy of a dtflIhreBt spe- 
cies, strikes one of his descendants i 
must we then tear the charter in 
ces, trample^the rights o{^;the ntdoii 
under foot» aodliksph^me UbeHyjj|he 
first of blessings ? ^ 

C#att SinSeon, in defendingthe|aw, 
could hot bnt remark tbeCa^getated 
atatemems made as to the effects of a 
temporary measure, which bad been 
provided by the charter, wUc^h&d 
something rimilar to it botlgr'^ih the 
Roman and Engliah ^overmfitb#, 
wldch waP guarded by every i|decaii- 


■1Aa3£2'& 

dieffii* a(wttt|ofLoaw!tw^ 
thusiNreiil-* b6t)r ih Aril aM ih ibi 
jObSekJpa- The mmit%«miial 
^4jM$tors,jtid]^t moK ififoeioua''w&hes^ hid 
pressed amriait persont ilu 

Igu^sW ^These unparecatiortS, 1 
Crable wishes, had been eve ^ 
‘^resented under the same 
they came from a common centipe* 
same identity had been fotmd in the 
alarming rej^rts spread sft the fame 
momept over every part of 
andwhibhannouneea, s^^faueli 
rection in this 

sonwtimes the hn^Hra^j^oleon in 
Spain or Americsu.»^^M|^enous 
pnecies. calculated to Wke a poiiMtK 
tul impess^'on on the vulgar, had 
nouneed the eatinction ^ the royal 
family at the end of 18^ To all tnia 
was added the,exhibitibn of the stspis 
and emblems of the last gdvernmSlt, 
’the repetition of the songs which re- 
called the memory of it, TheSe sotij^ 
half, rated, derived a new attraction 
from their mystery, and had become a 
real mode oif action against the govern- 
ment. ' 

M. fibneon was answered by 
min Conktant, in an elaborai^ sp eyht 
yearimo, he said[ a calm m 
gieifBive mn^ratioh ilhw ev^y wftele 
^served. Every Mtft 

hope, and penetrat|d;>Htfi«ei^ 

"" national f ^ 
msiji 

araOt^iofi 
ip Friuicd 



fous fermcni 

mSDl^CQlIJ 

aqpawBn^ 
<poD,m «be 

*of VO l^ve« to 
lyitemt to which 





edinioboh 1 ^. 4 .’ 


S%^Ji‘.;30g83?& 


z€ 4 » t«iidiog^ 10 ikotbiiig perptmz IfiMl ctrcqt|U^ timM * 

overturn UiumMsIe w 

iog gofemmept^ ind toi^ etablitn »a revol^n* r ' 


abtoTute monarchy* flie pre^iout 
bloo4f %he blood lor ever to tfe regret-^ 
tedf wbtcb bad now been would 
aenie a pi^lext to impose cbaios 
on Eft irreproachable nation, 

iNrh^l^ ibrnnk with horror £rom thie 
crl^^ The projected law would be 
the nun, not only of the liberty, but 
of this Justice, the morali^, the liberty, 
and/W piosperity of France.^ The 
abyM of counter-revolution y/fy about 
to be opened* jibe barriers raised against 
it by the preseiftidiDittry were shMng, 
were giving pra^, and would quickly 
fall, The Conveotion, the Dgectory, 
Buonaparte, had governed by laws of 
restraint ; where was the Convention ? 
where was the Directory ? where was 
Buonaparte i 

*M. rasquier undertook to reply to 
the different orators who had spoken 
against the law. He justified, by re* 
peated examples, the occasioni^ exer« 


Afeer fcur days debate* Ae bwda 
general was oaitied by a grtbt wwjori* 
ty ; but the tame period was afterwards 
consumed in warm debates jan the par*, 
ticttlay clauses. One of the most con- 
tested that proposed by Mcroix 
FramviUe, that the benefit df counsel 
should be allowed to the person ap* 
prehended on suspicion. This was ob- 
jected to, as affording to the prisoner 
a mode of communicating with his as* 
sociates. It was rejected by a majo- 
rity only of nineteen. The clause was 
carried against ministers, by which the 
period of detention for any individual 
was limited tp three months ; a salu- 
tary regulation, which seems wanting 
in the English Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension. Another dause, proposed by 
M. Guittard, was, after a diecussioa 
of unexampled obstinacy, carried by 
a majority of nineteen. It bore, tlmt 
no arrest could take place during the 


tiou ^ im arbitrary power in* a five night. The law was’ to expire of it- 
goyerUmtnt This arbitrary power, self, if not renewed, 4n the following 


which could only be justified by neces* 
sity, was mqch mss injurious when it 
was clearly expressed End sanctionedj; 
tfiof when k was tb'^uked under the* 
appearance of liberty. The idea of a 
counter-revolutioif, hr of the return of 


session. « 

Id the Chamber of Peers, a debbte 
of three days took place, in which all 
the reasonings employed in the Cham- 
ber of Deputiea were urged afresh. 
The law was opposed by Marshal 


the anckutflgimiai he treated aa utter-. ^Jqurdan, and, what excited greater 
ndicufeui^ sj^reip of jUmc ^ surprise, by M. Chateaubriand, who 
^ ® to Its |burp^|j^b^ espoused this occasion the cause of 






but the fol 


liberty. The tfiost remarkable m^ch 
00^ other side that of the DilkW ^ | 

de Jrita-Jsmes, whid drew great ^ 
teniiou from hk aituatiAo unfdKr the 
Dulte da B^rif and from his details ^ 
^uinaupon tel^rve td the state of the capitd. He 
luce m pasuti^ these ferocious aougs,. redtat* 

$0 bapp]^ cd with such connaul perseverance, 
these spngs which began the very 
^ be flic gOii* night of the assasiihattou, and whieb 
4if hcf' Aings ^hicb would t.'^they hadthe herokm to go*Siid repdit 



Cl 


^ suit Mi m 

fi. (Mt/' widbh Be ' 


ii. im/' widbh Be ' 



UQ 

cheiriBf 
afidfkjrviMit' 
only to 

custoroed, that arc llo logger 
tentioa lo& m moifk! 

^hom ttef kmnt lb itself, attd 

sacriftca bdir life a tllMaid wrim, did .. 

^hat extctMe kttett##, damped fesitofif, of ratl^r adblo 
to d fatlier, wbds^attg^te pitf in^motis BtitHidt, arjOilddl^telliW.w 

have Boitkn^ real tigers/ &>tlS#ap^ are^lie 'detestaf>fe fridtl df ti 

parently oaiy irritated the "thirst of fna»mB, the dbqtifCrfei dlbt^rslfe 

. blood arMsh detours 4bor revolution* social ordbr, thb Vritteiplea, 

ary tigerse What a|iaU we say to the wlnhh preached wnh'^cu ahd^v 
•Nfixistence of these clubs, ^ootny Cates, since the*j^urualf havehedn ftf^i R||p 
in whichvre are counted on ouroenchesi ever^ restraint. * #1/ 

and every poniard has the place asSim* NotwithS"tandin|^'^fl^^fey>C^ 
td m which it is to stHke* See luso chatacler ofthe assethwrowhhtU this ^ 
the eoincidenceof all that parses around prd^t wki addressed^ K Sid not a 
us with what passes within ; the Sands with a i^ery favourable tedeption. 
and the Thistlewoods repeatiagf in their dependent of the general unpopularity 
respective countries the lessons which of the measure, even tl^e high ^ 
they have learned in our school ; see , ists Were afraid of its being executed 
homioide and regicide converted into with equal rigour against them as 
precepts, and recommended as a work aotagonifta. i"he resignation df Dtca* « 
of glory and immortality ; see Spain zes deprived it of the support ^ 

become the prey of a military faction, tbor. The consequence was, that 
and of vile ttattors, dishonbunhg the rep6rt of the Committee presCht^d 
nanie of soldiei s, kissing the hand of the $Sd February was dtcidi^dly ttnfa* ^ 
the pVince >ihom thiy are piieparing vourabte to the (measure.^ It.qblerved, 
to betray are all these accumulated that the crimC df Louvel* meditated ^ 

r xc, it % .• k.1 i.A » 


to betray are all these accumulated that the cfimC df Lduveh ^ 
proofs not sufficient to reveal the exist* during four Could not )» 
ence of a plot, which advances rapidly suit of the of t|^e johrnai 

towards its Catastrophe ? ^ ed Cfnly nice Or ten tuonpl 

After a "good deal of furthetdiSeut* mitted, indeed, thatlhC' 
siou on particular articles, the law pals* joumalii had been^jdSule^ W 
ed finally in the Upper Hatt8e» fiy a there was rcSim 
majority of 121 to S6» 

The next law proposed by mtnisterr^ 

* wai^oat equally cn|scal and ^ iKiiH|Shxctive 


Could not te the fiSj J 

. ti %*^’S£r 


ttal^, Uic H-e>taUia|iii(ieBt of tbe pi«^A)le 

^mnbtpiM the iouniiAi. It ^ oifte it ijm 

dueed #R bt M. Deeazef iato the i;|h 
Upbet ChiHkiber.' Aecordtii{f to m twee 'ma] 
praject eubalkt^ {»p thklnemkef/no ^ renuBei^ 
jounnls, no Mriodictl, or tem!i>p«rio< medds^ I 


dicai wntiBgt, cooia JW*"" wnitdttt 
the authority of the tk^y ‘ 

were to be eulMecled to r,it!eibiii'dldi> 
Borrii^, ciarried on by aodiiiudiiAitt^f 
three peert, three deputwe, and fhree 


oifte it appeared gBgjw lawaciept. 

'tW« t wjW iPi H H 
jaifeihen% iiuoisten eaeetM’JnMMp 
the project. M.Pa«qi^l«G!™ 
tinetion between jounuBe, pafttflluct^ 


zmmvpiB 


^ and bpokfl. It ?Wf ,J^,bpak8| not 
pamplBetfl,^ ,tliat ' tip Ixad been 
enlighteiS^d; ^Pyh^ the state 

into which kdc'iCtir b^lip^n thrown by 
the license of the ; everywhere 

the passions have lUen worked up to 
the highest pitchy enmities have be- 
come fierc^i <i^8entme/r^8 have been 
en^ittei’edy' and the horriblo dltastro- 
phb, Uhder which we are destined long 
td ^foan, is the direct consequence. — 
tfWtf hundred years ago, it was religi- 
ous fanaticism by which tht poniard 
ww sharpened. Now, all mind^ are un- 
dft'the.tl [ic dominion of anqbher fana- 
tfeism — that of j}olitical opinions, — 
What are lljp organs of this fanati- 
cism ? B/^nat is it cultivated, sup- 
portedy exalted ? Who can deny, 
that it is by journals and periodi- 
cal writings ? Whatever exception 
we may make of men honourable by 
their character, and remarkable by 
their talents, who have not disdained 
*to descend into ibis arena^ it is iip- 
poesible not to stigmatize another race 
df* writers, who, borrowing by turns 
mask,' employ the frightful art 
of 'Couyting and wielding to their be- 
nefit the most shameful, abject, and 
infamous sentiments which can enter 
the heart of man. Such is the govern- 
^ment of the^ jo^i^ip^s,’ which have no 
'"power to Wprors^, ;3md, can only de- 
stroy ; they overlhfcw tlie Constitution 
of 1791 , which gave liberty ; they 
made tr^mfcle that horrible Convention, 
* whjch, hoWever^ made the world trjem;- 
‘ ^ ^ was no gbvernment'ijtmqg 

fe the license 

;ii’ it now existco in 
'as bnty by degrees that 
|ijd 'hf es^bBshe^an 
so one cay 
At p^seat it was im- 
'Ijpvernment, without 
could apply 
►dy tq the abuses of 



possible thi 
the aid o#| 


' an i^filcacio’ 

th^ress.' , j 'r 

Ti^e minister was supported by Dou- 
deauville, Saint Roman, .Clermont 


•lyjBwm, Lallv iSwsMio. 

and Iweze. C^^pn| jpnmrc .he- 
sitated not to ^sertNthat the principle 
of , jhe liberty of tV press was indis- 
s^ubly cofiinected with that of the so- 
vercignty of the people ; it had never^ 
produced any but^ fatal results to 
France. On the other hand, the Duke 
de Broglie, Count Lanjuinais, the Du’: j 
de Epslin, and* Count Daru, opposed 
the measure. The first considered every 
restraint prior to publication as useless, 
and the evil as having arisen less from 
the inadequacy of the law, than tlic 
negligence of its execution ; Praslnr' 
regarded it as unconstitutional in mat- 
ter and form, contrary to the royal 
prerogative, and to the right of citi- 
zens ; and finally such, that no modi- 
fication could justify its being adopted 
by the ’ Chamber. 

In the course of the discussion se- 
veral am. ndmenU were made, accord- 
ing to which the joutnals and periodi- 
cal writings actually existing were to 
contintie to appear, so long as they 
conformed to the regulations of the 
law ; the commission of censorship was 
rejected, and the power was simply 
vested in individuals named by the 
King i lastly, the insertion of the law 
was limited to the end of the session 
1820. Under these modifications, it 
was curried on the 18th February, by 
the very slender majority of two, (106 
tol04j.) 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the 
law was introduced by Count Simeon, 
with the strongest assurances of the 
moderation with which' it would bp ex- 
cised. The censors, whatever thei’T 
own opinion might be^ were to allow 
every tbi&g to be said which was use^ 
ful, according to the legitimate end of 
pouiical writing ; they were to tole- 
rate, all opinions, unless tljey were evi- 
dently contrary to the principles of 
morality and religion, of the charter, 
and of monarchy ; they were to leave 
all the acts of administration and of 
public functionaries open to the most 







prjtifg' ji'kJiW. ♦«« A tte > 

. Ijt to atrikft oW ^l)^ae ana inault> and hf the 
to wotect and!Hf«hcti6naric0 bnehdt 


•tirnala 


e defenders 

Tpmect ip^Hobi and!Hf«hcti 6 naric 0 affebded the majofhjr 4rf the 
against aceusatioiM a thiujand ttnue# and forSgn governments, and p1Wi< 
more formidable than tbdse Vhitfi &> pnbUc Kberty’ln danger. ^ 



carried before tribtinalsi Vhere there 
^ are means of defence, while here there 
aie none. 

• •• The report of the Committee of J>e- 
putiefi was favourable *to the f^^^re. , 

They began l^ith stating indeed^ that 
some part of their number was decid- 
' - edly hostile to it. According to them 
the liberty of the Journah was insepa** 

' Table from that of the press. Vigilant 
sentinel^ advanced guards, these checks 
were tb a representative government 
what speech is to man ; they formed a 
correspondence and a tye betw'een all 
similar interests ; they left no opinion 
without defence, no abuse in the shade, 
no injustice without avengers. The 
minister learns bt forehand what he has • 
to hope or fear ; the people what will 
be useful or injurious to them ; the 
journals give wings to thought, and 
afford that sudden publicity and sca^^ 
sonable manifestation which nothing 
can supply ; attack openly the liberty 
of the press, or respect that of the 
journals, the law ^akes no distfnction 
between them. * 

In opposition to this opinioB,^how-^ 

. ever, the majority of the committee 
' thought that there were peculiar cir- 
' cumstances in the state of France which 
rendered the unrestrained liberty of the 
journals at present unsafe. The diver- 
sity of opinions and interests destroyed Ybiil9!i|ftfiction§ on 
•or created in a ^-evolution of twr 


The warn and prolonged debfttb 
which follow^ was much less elnplc^-^ 
ed in distusdon of the particbw 
project, than in a general attack 
defence of the whole system of mink 
stiy, and particularly of all that series 
of measures of which the present torm- 
cd a part. We are at such a crisis,” 
exclaimed M* Bignon, that if in4k 
vidual liBerly, the liberty of the press, 
and the liberty of electiaw gre taken 
from not only will thm fee neither 
charter nor constitutioijlll monaHj^y^ 
but there will be neither monarchy noi* 
despotism ; there will be nothing but 
revolution and anarchy. The power 
will rest with the strongest ; who will 
not then shudder at the dangers to 
which ih% nationVill be exposed 
« ^It is not three months,” said Benja-p 
min Constant, ” since, censuring what 
did not accord with your doctrines, 
y ou quoted to us the example of Spain ! 
In that epuntry there were no limits to 
power, no journals carrying liberal 
ideas into all the villages, no legisla* 
tion separate from the religion,©? the 
state, no law of demooratiCal eiecti<ll|i'* 
On the contrary, all that yon.wisb to 
give us, Spain possessed. Yo|ir law 
against individual liberty Is onl 
copy of the mea^rea ^ 

the cAfiiles, the tlmg 

' " tWpt#^ 


a poor 
AhA 


^ve years, formed a t'erriblc situa^ 
t /W'hich had no parallel in the history of 
natiqns^ It was 'import ani^^ then to 
maintain the rights acquired by tjie 
nation, but without hatred and* with- 
out violence ; to make France a uni- 
ted people ; to conclude a treaty be- 
tween the belligerent parties $ to shot 
the* gates of that arsenal of abuse, 
^ J where every one went to jseek poison- 
ed arrows. The scandalous abuse of 


^ would 

ha^^k'^e the inqobitori Your 

law of oligarchical never 

be io goqd as the Cooiii# 0f Castile#, 
I what has becljt^W to 

Spain of all that joif scfek to introdi«:<^ 
into B^rancfei**" • ; ‘ 

The strongest impre^iion,^ how^| 

was made by the speech of Car 
das, an individual rendered 
spectable by age and talents 
been intimately connected'v^fi fttjhtiSA 
ters, and was still amemberof theCoun- 
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dl of Stftte. **A mensbcf/^md he, *♦ of 
the eommittee wbicbesournfaied the pro- 
jeet^and having di^redfim the opinion 
of the majority, I tfaifik^myseff called 
u^n to explain my motives, and not to 
give an entirely silent-vote on this grave 
occasfon. It is with fefJings of deep 
grief that I moopt this tribune^ Anxi- 
oaf respecting the destinils of the 
country and of the throne, I camcot 
huitbtt afflicted also at the painful si- 
‘tuatibn in which my duty places me, 
when, a functionary of the govern- 
ment, 1 feel myself called upon to re- 
sist themeasuree proposed by it ^ when, 
united with many of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters by old ties of affection and es- 
teegiy I am called to combat those 
wbhdi I should have been so happy to 
defend. But I obey the voice of my 
conscience ; nor is it till after a scru- 
pulous examination, and with the most 
entire conviction, that I have decided 
<upon such a dissent, and its public ex- 
pression. It appeared p*ecuharly the 
part of us, old partizans of royalty, 
early victims of revolutionary persecu- 
tion, h^re to raise our voice, and to 
give to the opposition against ministry 
the character^ which it ought to have, 
that uf an ppposition animated by no 
feeling of bitterness, founded upon 
«^4inciple only^and whose fears are 
•till less for libeiiy than for the throne, 
which is more directly and immediate- 
ly menaced.” 

• Ministers, following the train of op- 
Msition, directed their efforts to^ de- 
^lisod the law in question!^ ' than 
the general system^of administration, 
tmdevfit, the fundamental principles of 
It is alleged,'* said 
M« jRasqitin^^ that the charter hA hot 
been9Ccepledbytfae«nation,like all the 
other ^Dsth^ioiis whicH have succes- 
sively iiitracge accep- 

Unces, to #l|ich nothing was evert^nt- 
iog, except freedom and convictioti. 
Buonaparte found all routes^easy to his 
, d^gns of supreme greatness, l^cause 


he oouU plate himatlf ma the niiiia of 
anarchy, while We owed anarchy only 
to the deliriutei of liberty. Nothing, 
accordingly, was offered to France, but 
the lifeless semblance of a liberty of 
which she bad neVfer felt anything 
cept the excesses. Thus it was with - 
the consular and imperial constitutions ; 
they were not really chosen by the lia- 
tidn,Jbut deliberated and accepted in 
the manner that it was then allowed to 
deliberate and accept. Legitimacy fol- , 
lows another course ; she admits no^ 
forms but those ^hich are real, and re-_ 
spects them when once adopted. It is 
studiously repeated, that in 1614, the 
charter was only a word, and existed 
only in name. But perhaps it was not 
possible at first to act otherwise. 1 
ask, if those who pass censures so se- 
vere, and 1 venture to say so danger- 
ous, what government has been, in 
point of fact, more liberal ? The mis- 
fortunes of foreign occupation w^ere 
doubtless ternble ; but how rash are 
those who dare to reproach, even indi- 
rectly, an august family with those 
evils, which, without it, would have 
passed all imaginable measure! France, 
partitioned perhaps, or escaping this evil 
only by ten years of internal war, which 
would have spread devastation over the 
who|^ ^surface of this fine country; a 
national bankruptcy ; a population de- 
stroyed ; an agriculture annihilated ; 
such are the evils from which we have 
been a second time rescued by that 
standard of the which an orator 
lately has scarcely feared to reproach 
with the protection which we owe to 
k." 

The Minister for ^Foreign Affairs^ 
observed, that in all the speeches of 
the opposition, one principle reigned, 
which was, in case of the adoption by 
the Chambers of the laws proposed, to 
invoke, to foretell, to threaten an in- 
surrection, in which the 8ti;onge8t 
should give the law. On this subject, 
however, the minister trusted that - 





FraiYoe hfid not^ loit 0 titefrirftii 
oF4)er txpt^vmtce, Hef own history 
told her that the fnaurrettkiona of bqu 
diera are alwayl mottal tali^rty f aii4 
not their insmrrcctioa 011 ]^, but eve^ 

) interveotibh* She taald not for« 
get day a yet living in her annals, where 
^tbey were written in characters of 
* Wbod. Yet the enemies^of government 
had looked abroad through Europe to 
Snd, if possibly a spark out of which 
they might kindle the conflagration 
which they desired to exhibit. A great 
movem^t had taken place in Spain, in 
which the troops had taken a share, 
and even given the first impulse ; cries 
of joy were raised. The ministry for 
foreign affairs were already threaten- 
ed with an accusation for not having 
shfwn themselves sufficiently favour- 
able to this new revolution. The mi>« 
nister ardently wished the happiness of 
» the ^Spanish people, and that by erects ^ 
tng upon new bases the alliance of the 
throne and of the nation, they might 
give at once to public liberty and to 
the rights of the crown every desirable 
security. At the same time, he feared 
not to say, that if liberty did not, from 
its very dawn, cause the arms to fall 
from the hands of those soldiefSi who 
could for a moment forget that they 
had received them only under oath 
of obedience to the King ; if this mv 
ror were prolonged beyond the first 
moments of its birth, all was over with 
the liberty, the repose, thehappiness, df 
the Spaniards. Let Spain then be free, 
, great, and hapjjy, with her King { but 
let 08 not forget that the point 
she IS rushing forward to, is that A 
" which France m already arrived. 

In the discussion ot the particubtr 
clauses, a number of amendmeptt wdre 
moved by the left aide, which>' how- 
ever, were all rejected, though by amall 
majorities. The law itself was finally 
carri^ by a majority of tp iWk 
^"Warm as had been ^the«<4elfiiiCea*iu^ 
the two laws now pasoM, they wri-e 


only the prelude to thk 
conflict, in all adiieh the 
menta of France were to rush in 
array aglinst e^h other, and theai^li. 
was to be felt m the farthest extremk 
ties of thedtingdom. The Pariaim 
looked forward with intense anxiety to 
what they cdlled the battle rf the 
elections,*^ which was to decide wbt* 
ther an essential change, tending to iiw 
crease the power of the monarchy and 
the aristocracy, waa to be made in the 
constitution. . ^ 

According to the law of electfona, 
establish^ by the charter in ISlfi, the 
right of voting was made to depend 
upon the amount of dijpebt paid 
by every individual to the state. Eyerr 
one paying 500 francs ( about 1 2/. 1 2^) 
was a voter. This test was not, per- 
haps, very Happy, since it was liable to 
fluctuate with every change in the fi- 
nancial system. At the same time, the 
amount fixed duf not tend to narrow, 
the qualification so much as might m 
this country be supposed. The diroof 
taxes in France exceed those levied by 
any other mode. The land-tax forms 
the largest source of its revenue j and 
the contributions on trades and pro- 
fessions are equally considerable. Pro- 
bably, therefore, the direct taxes paid 
iiv France by all possessed Of propfert^j** 
rather exceed ^tham fall short the 
teoib of their inpome. In this manner, 
the privilege bf election was extended 
so noafly the wbdie of the> middling . 

n body# gdnetally wwaking, 
V€t^r|MU' qualified to txetem it, and 
whw^rfctoo mueb excluded tmdar the 
British system; « AS thfl lanie time, as 
rise proprietary classes foywi a pyramid, 
tl#weadtli of Whteb rapidly 
creases as kdcsoewda^ the consequeorie 
follows, thal in voting by numbeifi! 
the lowest dsESS admitted carriei''ewjr 
thing before it. Thus the ChmilMp 
ofi Deputies was appointednUflbstr^ 
tirely by the tmddling chss^td|lte^^ 
elusion of the higher and ther fewer; 



fi0TNBtfR4’H aW^AV ttfel&ISVER; im. 


und $ inonop^t^kn^^ th« htit 

cla«s» cannot be s^q an eh- 

gibl^ lAod^^of national re- 

prescfntattoo* Had it bpt been, there* 
^fore, for the great peril^f shaking the 
baaia of a iDonatktttioti ortCe establish- 
ed, t^«re might be littte objection to 
an arrangeitteiit trhich shouldL enable 
tbi great proprietors to elect a certain 
prbpbrtion of the assembly* Neither, 
inde^, however little such an idea was 
Vkely to enter the minds of the French 
>goy^l»ent^ and however little partial 
^ coreetves are, on the whole, to uni* 
versal suffrage, should we hSve obiec- 
tiona to a few broad democratical elec- 
tions, such Ii8 we have id Engiand-^ 
to give a kind of life to the represent- 
ative system ; to form a tfe between 
the Chamber of Deputies attd the 
mass of the people, and to compose 
even a species of safety-valve^ by 
which a largo portioi^of popular ^er- 
•vescence may escape. Nothing of this 
kind, however, entered at present into 
ccKitemplsitioti* The minister^ scarcely 
even made it a eecres thdt the oldect 
wat to preserve in power themselves 
and th^v own pai^^orhose measures, 
of course, they considered best calcu- 
lated to promote ithe^tiood intereets« 
They Ustrrii^ettity 

<vif that, ^n}lm0m comphlsi bf 4s a 
grievance, a &md4ttd Siteady majMtyi 
on which ihey^gbt jdependb 
the great propraetors tliey hoped 
• tain supers agakisi, rep^^milt 

per^v on the omn hand, aid 
dl|iNsri4gdnst the highly 

wug supposed to tend 

p^ity, 

by wi^ e|mt>rope«ty hddf^ * 

the >thn nbw law, 

bniug^t the t>iike 

the 

, ky what worn 

^i;es, to bc» fonned^^dif from lOQ to‘ 
600 electors, each payrng at least 1000 


frknev rf coi»tiibttffcfe,^48fd chdsen by 
a majority of the teh^ iSody 'df 'felcet- 
ors. %nothel*articl^%^t x6 alter that 
atraUgemont, by d/'Wich the* Chamber 
was renewed, not ki ohee^bufc by the 
going out and rd-yeCtioti of one-fiftlr' 
annualiy. This regUhtion had been 
made in the hope of obviating that 
wide tumult and agiterion, which is ex- 
cited^.ronghout Britain by a general 
electron. In fact, however, it proved 
that election, going on throughout the 
kingdom, though on a smalkr scale, 
had ve^ nearly the same effra ; and 
that this period, whenever it occurred, 
was marked by an increase of that ten- 
dency to political discussion and agita- 
tion, which it was the main object of 
ministers to counteract. ^ 

It soon appeared that this project was 
likely to meet with a very cold recep- 
tion in the Chafeber. The liberals de- 
* tasted its aristocratic tendency ; while 
the royalists considered it still too po- 
pular ; and both, equally hostile to the 
present ministry, were determined to 
oppose any measure which tended to 
keep them in power. The committee 
^ named to examine the project, was so 
composed as to afford a sure presage of 
its recommendation being entirely hos- 
tile to the measure. When, therefore, 
Deoaf its original proposer, with- 
dl^ frbm ofRce, there remained no ^ 
hlilsger kay influence which could af- 
fom to it^ partizanS the hope of suc- 
cesu.^ 

in this state of things, Count Si- 
meon,'^themewministe?;of the interior; 
judged it prudent to withdraw the origi- 
nd proposition, and substitute another, 
essentiilly^ diffeh^nt irf its Character. ' 
renewal of the Chambers by a 
fifth annually was to remain unaltered, 
and the only change to be in the mode 
of election. The newly created^ Or de- 
partiUental colleges, were to consist of 
the fifth part of the electors of^i, dis- 
trict *whith paid the highest amount of- . 
taxes. The colleges of arrondmefnent, - 









or tkQ9c m thsiHfrigin^ {j^» 

Out of 

which the Bevi^iotr m$Mt|rotic collegest 
were to choose tlwJ dejji^a. > -- 
Thip iiew^>Ct, it^Vaa alleged, 
j^adc a mailer departure thagithe ori- 
ginal oae from fhe kuer of the char- 
ter, In fact, bovrever, it a^ravatedin 
*^e greatest degree all its on^sive fea- 
tures. The new coHegea, thoiwh they 
^ould not diffectly choose an iud^vidiial 
deputy, could scarcely fail to find 
among k number presented to them by 
the colleges of arrmdUsemmt iBome 
one of the same political sentiments 
with themselves. Politically speakmg, 
therefore, the power of election was 
entirely transferred to tlie department- 
al colleges, or those in which the great 
proprietors predominated j while the 
old colleges, m w^hich the middling 
ranks p^vaikd, were allowed egdya* 
remote and nugatory interferen^e^ 
Tbus, indeed, the project was reud^ 
ed more acceptable to the high royal- 
ists, but the enmity of the hherals, and 
of the nation in general, was increased 
tenfold. \ 

While the project was under the 
sideration of the* committee, an eaent 
occurred, tending strongly to incrjsase 
the exasperation that prevailed mmen^e 
minds. A petition wa$ presen 0^4 frcr$p 
Madtei de Mon tjau, counsellor of st4|e 
in the royal conrt of Kismea, a dtj* m 
tally celebrated fpr tlie excess^ of the 
ultra-royal^ and anti-protestanl 
The petition stilted^ that the f ma- 
noeuvres of this paity wane litill o^ried 
on with thc^ utmost acjtiv^y | 
secret adm?m9tcatiQ%^d even a nwt 
tary fon?e> organl^mg *• 
rectioDs receiW Pi^f an4 
were produced^. bavo 

ceived from that in wkinh they 

were assured bpth imno^ 

ney aird otherwise. pre- 

cauti^s, in Ins 

the repetitioa of ^ 0 ^ 


Qommitted 

bounng department, ^ ^ y 
The minister, in reply; 
tbal^ biadier should have sent fWim- . 
Mtt tp the Chamber, inetead 
king’s Advocate, to whose jurisdiotte 
it naturally bltiofiged. The Cotinf de 
St Aulaire, deputy from Nismes, whUe 
admitting that there was no plaeewWe 
political entmtics were so violent, aitd 
false slarmasoreadilyspread, express- 
ed bis astoMshment at the incredulity 
shewn by the heads of a cettaih party. 
Men, sa^d he^ otherwise honomfuble, 
batse received and prhteetsd iH^^eir 
house# the murdehsr# of^ihelr feUow- 
citiaelis i they have denied feefts, which 
the waUstand stceeta of the city, cover- 
ed with bloody testified to the eye ; 
they have denied ertmes committed in 
thofaae of day. AH the facts,” said hO, 
«<attestedby M.MadieadeMontjau,re- 
lativo to the organiaation of a Secret 
guard, it| ranks, its pay, are no secrete 
at There is a party, belon)^- 

ing to the highest ranks m society, 
which obey# the impulse of anothek* 
party than that of ^e Sinr^i ; or, ra- 
ther# if say aStyrhHiih obeys an- 
othi^ Kihg than the Kihg himself.'* 
^&er 0 greats ^eal of dtscussiony the 

'fOMlidn waa refimed to the fimsident 

^ the CoesH#! and Mt^rl^eteg 

dmapealtAixmd^ a!& 

ieiwatd|tbaupiht(befw 'dtt of 

Cassatipo# wlmreiie undefwdllt^l| 

1* ^The agtotiop, ex* • 

^ Cha«sibi|»i!: ih- 

hy thebeBrf# ihtstylf^lfadkr 
ed# he 

thejmsmcH fesirtO^the throne, 
aiabe^hisad of ihia secset xtid .dangei^ 

On M»y,, the co^nAmp 

khm report, 

the wisceptioo of eome tnfiiog 
loeon, waa fevOutabk to T 
law. Immedniteiy, eight; 
on the left stdehad thek 
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b^d iQMp6^ jt, dide m«Nt tci the 

mufitejhbd eetoU tWlitd dealljr Bra' 

led tl^tniehicfi to defei^lft. to i the^ni^^ 

Getieraji jpoy the lead in at- iTheiltii'ectity^ mftiiifter, obi 


tackiog the project. He b^an 11^1111 
piiitegynfling the lainr ot 5tk Ribruary, 
162 7» accoraii^g to whicji the elections 
were at pfcajfdt ooodiicted. •* Ij was," 
he ^aidj^ ** a law of truths the mirror 
df o|^iaoO, an opinion which it dot^to 
belbired. It wishetrepote andttberty^ 
the |3ng and the charts* " ^he law 
began to ope^r^te soon after fatal catas- 
trbph^i I* and the elections then exclu- 
ded those whom pnblic repoVt des4g- 
nated as the authors of our last Oiis- 
fortuneSi If other factions availed 
themselves of the litepulse given to men's 
mindb, in orderto bring on a misfortune 
of a different kind, the remedy is in the 
instinct of seif-preservatiooi which re- 
sides in an elective body ^ salutary doc- ' 
trines wpuld soon balance ana over- 
<ome those which were perpicious. — 
You hSvehjfre the hundred richest pro- 
prietors of j^ranc^. Can you impute 


When 
ui:8- 
ehtfuged. 
riaiaed to 

jrh^d to the secret agdnts of an occult 
power, disappeared, and with him 
principles ot modet^tion, which had 
governed hU conduct. The committee 
were called upon to examine a new law, 
supporljpd by all the influence and elo- 
quence of M. taine, formerly the zesK. 
loUs chamjflon of the law of the 5th 
February. AB accommodation be- 
came thsncefbreh^impoasible- The new 
Uw was entirely lU the interests of the 
aristocracy^ that body which France 
had always rejected Its history was 
a mere r^ecord of the long wai of the 
ti^rs etat and the royalty against the 
nobility. &ince the latter body trans- 
ferred a part of its property to save 
its privileges, it lived entirely detached 
fjTom the mkss of citizens. It wept 
when others rejoiced ; its joys began 
with our griefs. Is this the time to 
grant the monopoly of the chief pnvi- 


Id this I^^Ct portion of the nation the leges granted by the charter to those 
pr^*ct pf a jStticide.*’ . , who have constantly been distinguish- 

The orator nofv pmceedbd.to ^tate edibr their hatred of ibis charter and 
what be CptjtCw^ived to be the real mo* ofrofnewinstitutions.^ You would ren- 
tive of TA^ inini^ry d^r them moreabsolute, more despotic, 


tbaa, at a former period, when then 
pparej^as ba^neeq by that of the cler- 

K , the parliament apd the free cities 
^ Crown woul^ lose, all benefit from 
nghtof diBsolvingtheChambei , con- 


hesitatei^ not to sacrifice d\e 
and oerbaps the country^ 
oj their poiyer,, G 
Ibwawf, Vpg appointed 

OhniyOrwid with tho:^ i% jfhieb we fend it so difiicult to^Datoral- 
c to fOfdte mo^ca- ize in tibe of equality, consent 

^ 1 »Wa i^rpalded^hiese did to groyr pale before jfois uxconstuu- 
-* ^OCMctI” n» <isatw, tlwre. 

w d^<»«red that this plap wbuld 

f The oogpit^ fonn a mere empty abow of rep»«sent. 

tef l^g wnd pausfol la^ atiop. The Uw which i^clain^ four- 

rmmiuUlyei^im^aed i^thsoCtbeeiectoff of]^rance tinqua- 
I disdainfully rejects l^d exercise thehr constitutional 
bbl^peadedtothem rightf^ was pot susceptible of ^ 1^7 


\ 



iii^aRY. 





, ifpefujh^al. reject rito.' speaking, mac ttiouiNUi^ 

^ 4 gj^«r tiw W of liet Think, gentle- who, having once 
mof happ^ at the approach- and felt their strength* 

erSf when a faction, having obtain- masiers of the ground* wonl^ ^pmti 
edthes^uperiorityin thisChamb€r,will ministers, • would exclude fir^ 

^ 4ispo8e^ without distinction, and with- Chambys all who did not fc^loui^i^^r 
' * out division, of the ministers, of the banners, till the royal power, res^ng 
treasure, of the arpicd force. Do you itself upoif the people, as it ha| done 
» believe that any acquired right will be in France since Louis le Grosjn abcHitd 
sacred to those, whb have property, or ^ reduce ^the turbulence of these gpwtt 
at least copious indemni^ations to re- newly-created vassals, and deliver the 
covcr,aod a political system to rebuild? country from llieir oppres^n. M. 
Do you belitve that the wisest, even Terpaux reject^ a system wliichstojild 
among them, will govern the rest ?— tend to establish in 'the ChamW of 
Even should thcywish to-day onfy do- Depu^jes an aristodraejy that would 
mination, 'they wUl wish counter-revo- rule the Chamber of Pemy, and would 
lution to-morrow* A moment comes, soon degenerate into ai^oHgarcby* He 
when it is no longer possible to avoid obll^rved, that at this mopicut the 
plunging into the abyss. The aristo- 10,000 eligible persona (Qd not possess 
cracy may, however, be told, that if a fifth part of tne heritable property 
its plots are violent, the resistance will of France ; and comprehending even 
^ also be terrible. The colleges of arnm^ those whom they represented, they did 
* dmement will be opposed to the de- not pay the sixth part of the land-tax, 
partmental colleges \ the majority to which yet formed Only a third of the 
Uie minority ; the men of the nation ^ wholeTontributions. Thus the elei^prs 
to the men of privilege. Two nations, andeligible did not pay the fortieth part 
two camps, two banners, will be the of the contributions, and yet all the y^ft 
fruit of this law. of the French consented not to exercise 


« Let us stop, gentlemen, while i^ the right of election. Could it be said 
is yet time. We who wish no charter after thi^, that the ^l^at prOpnetora 
but the charter, no king but the King, had pot influence sufSaent, and did not 
let 06 stop, agd save the King and the this measure tend to sacrifice entirely 
charter. Let us guard that elcctorad the interest of the middle oitorieto^ ? 
law, to which the people alb passion- The^project, On nauif, was 

ately attached. Let us bring our other warmly Opposed fey db ijSpurfiQit- 
histituiions into harmony with it. Woe naye, who held a high rank aihon^tbe 
* to you, woe to the country, if, rebel- royalist leaders. He regret^d the 
ling against the decrees of destiny , you law should not havejiyen 0^4^ the 
attempt ^to separate political power charter in a complete Wte, ^Ould 
from moral mower and material force, hl^ been left at all aa a sUlneei of dts- 
To rest thetnrone upon the aristocracy,' OUssion to th# CbaihSets tnemsefves. 
h to set on foot a revolution, to irn- *^Hebce ariseli a changing and uncertam 
tate the nalSon, to betray at once the jystem ; hence the continual danger of 
people arid the throne/* " i* seeing the benefit of tbe restorati^ aofl 

Among tbe imm^rbus otatotl who the charter destrdjred by separSitcl^jpa. 
followed on the eidc,Francais de Parties fiave^phewn themselves j®|F|d, 
Nantes r^robated a system* which to profit of this defect ih 
would subjeUt the de^ririks of twepty- tfon. They know how 
^»ght millions of meh ^ a l$ia|mty of* nic liyy can change thq nlmr gef* 

eighteen thousand, or, mof^‘il|^tIy vernment, and they wait a 
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C^iunber dj^ot«4 to their to 
i^t upon lie ruifts of constitu- 
iDoparchyi either the modest 
th^ of ^ new Washitigton, or* the 
tslopdv throne of a miluai^ usurper, 
^eitined at t|i|i riew of a regicide sent 
as a deputy u^0 I^S Chamber^ gentf* 
W pu^ic opinion is alarmed* equally 
at pmnciples and consequences.* It 
shi^s at the view of a law of eleotton». 

content with eendipg a re.- 
fjMiOf yas capable of pi;oc^ripg him 
miiiraers li^ong our lumber. It 1$ 
poc^r^ io tnooify this law, because 
mtiovs are struggling to defend 
0^, which gives the greatest influence 
to the lowest class or proprietors, the 
class least attached to the soil. ITow, 
in fact ^ could it be sO; since the members 
of it not finding in the lents of their 
property the means nf subsistence, and 
not applying themselves to cultivation, 
must quit the paternal roof, and be- 
take themselves to braftches of indus.. 

which tend to make them mere ci- , 
tipnsof jhe world ? The present pro- 
|e^|0$tores to the great proprietors a 
portion of the influence, of which the 
existing law deprives them. Yet it is 
vicious in many respects, particulady 
by giving t<^he colleges of arrondisie* 
went theJ|g|ihmuoii of all the candi-. 

l® 

tors the feeife right of exclusion. The 
law will be complete and durable, only 
when the power of voting shall be^coap* 
:|ned to ^^determinate number of elec* 
chofea^amo^ those of largest 
A regular system of attack 
on agaiuil the fcgitimate diy- 
Jgh plans of ftnbition prrest- 
ihtbr course I great hopes baffled, 
eUumce w p«- 
hriM&niilimiU w sdwoys aubsjats | 
i^ich« at firsts shook |h^y the 
Ibundationiol^thtone^ and will socm 
At lyOiis, as at Gw» 
but notde^ 

,J|liRped ; It nses ft^Hl^^than ev^r, ana 
^"'tmn^tens the ednq^erots. \ It accuses 




fidelitf|,jmsultsWinufi and la0gh|S4t 
oaths. Every day you see tW renewal, 
of its inorderous^atteniipts* Entrench- 
ed in the law of elections, as in its last 
hold^ hfsolved to conquer or diet U re- 
doubles its efforts, and imposes on us 
the necessity of redoubling ojirs. T^e 
question is no longer about shades of 
opinion, it la to ie^ or to beJ* 
Baron Pasquief, taking another 
tone, defended the law as aotually pro- 
posed. « We must have the courage,” 
said he, “ to banish from the repre- 
sentation opinions, always Ranging 
like the passions wh^^ are t^eir source; 
we must fix it upon ihe principle of the 
real and permanent interests of society# 
We must have the courage to renounce 
that principle of uniformity in elections, 
which IS any thing rather than a just 
representation of social interests, so di- 
verse in their nature. The certain re- 
sult of the system of uniformity is to 
oppose no obstacle to any wind tha| 
blows ; and as tempests must always 
arise, that threaten to shake the poli- 
tical edifice, it is the wisdom of the le- 
gislator to seek a remedy which may 
weaken this action. Such is the ob- 
ject of election by two classes, and the 
benefit which may arise from it. We 
have been accused of wiehm^ to create 
an aristocracy ; what do I say i an oli- 
garchy. ^Tleither is to be feared. Fif- 
teen ot sixteen tbousand Frenchmen^ 
who would constitute the secopd de- 
gree of election, would not cqnftitute 
an oligarchy, not even an ar^tacracy. 
Aristocracy is not constituted by the 
mere wiU of the legislator j it requires 
tiiDe,andlpc|uch time^ tp establish, it. It 
requires not only pqwer,^ but (he he- 
reditary poslessioD of pow^r ; and bow 
could tW be feared^ wbeu sub'dir 
visiuif of fortenei carried anopug us al- 
most to infinity^ opposes an mfinite ob- 
staclet'othe creation of wea]txi,thatpri- 
mary efcn^utpfaristoqratlupower.'No- 
miimdoti by twoclas^a pq^^esses advlr- 
tag^ which have not yet been perceived . 







inM ittaoMtaiiit of of. 

tm 6f j|^8ti!i|^hi«i^ in 
arimlisim0it, the 

napire to ibe honour of. sitting in this 
Chamber. It will bare the effect of in-^ 

^ forming the government itself of those * 
whom their felbw-dtia^ens judge most 
worthy to fill public functions. What 
* would happen^ if tl)p law of the Sth Fe* 
bruary subsisted ? The privilege, of • 
X which so ibrmldable a picture has been 
drawn, might then reign in effect, and, 

\ 1 confess, would nOt long qf beco- 
ming bloody. t this is not the pri- 
vilege wita wtkicfa we tn threatened. 

It would be that of men trained in the 
principles of a }it>erty which 1 do not 
rear to call despotkm^ and whose mind 
IS exalted by a species of fever, which 
] would wish not to call revolution^* 
With them the history of our mismr- 
tunes v^onld soon begin afresh. On 
the other side, what ground have we 
for apprehension. A party which 
would wish to revive extinguished 
rights, to injure acquired rights, to 
overthrow the constituuonal system es- 
tablished by the charter, would fail m 
this enterprize, unless it were strong 
enough to make a new revolution ; but 
as^to the power of making such a re- 
volution, ask /our consciences, and say 
in what pan of France it resgles.*" 

On the 25th May, after ten days of 
debate, only a third par^ of the oratoris 
inscribed had spoken ; but as all the 
arguments on both sides seemed ez- 
liausted, and the mind of every one 
made up, the assembly used the power 
which it has^Teserved in its hands, of 
closing^ a debate, the continuance 
which it considefa unnecessary. Th^re 
rematued stiU the dbU^ffedVas^iimtion 
of the daosee cmly hdpott^t 
amendment wai'ddie' mdtm hy 

Jourdan, which weot to dbiSrty fhh. 
the whole principle of W. Aft 
ter a warm debate,, ft wa8^nig|t|%il by 
a msyority of (IBS 


Whole kssembiy wm mim 
single nwOiber, detuirtM 1#'il 
This victory, howevotnanWWt^lW 
sictefed as deciding the quW^^t 
principle of election. Accordbs^ 
the Sd June, the first article^ w)S! 
tafalished (he basis of the uewl^^ ^ 

degded By a majority of 5 tO 

• 

The intelligence of this vote, Whon 
communicated to the public, brought 
on a crisis, which for some tilW 
had been gradually threatening* 
rious circumftances had oombini^dto 
put Buis m a ferment On the night 
of the SBth April, a hoililb-shell was 
disaharged under the windows of the 
Dpchess of Berry, with a very lomd 
detonation ; the object of which was 
suspected to be that of causing tim 
abortion of the Princess. The person 
concerned, however, made his escape : 
but on the night of the 6th May, he 
was found on the same spot, prepariag 
• one of greater dimensions. He pff^. 
to be an ex-o£Eicer of the name of 
vier, a deformed little map. 
tended to have merely wished to atbiM 
himself by giving a false alarm to tbe 
royal guards posted there \ but wheff 
the piece was exaufiped* it was found 
wrapped in papers, ^n whi|^seditious 
vcrj|M were writtcft* ^ his 

commies i^rre arrested mrii^ the 
nightf among whom dmrUr instrv-^ 
menta werq^ found. He^ and an asso- 
ciate of the name of Bonton weii;e 
brought to trial, and coodemd to 
death, whidh iesitme, Kpwevefr s^the 
iatetcession of ^ t>ocb«s% was com- 
moted into that of hard h^our for 
life. ^ 

•An mdd^i so serious, joined JO tWj 
difiCOSlM^S in the Chamber, and 
oiee fe^eSs of a smistcr nature 
w*te industriously circulated,^ 
ced atj extraordinary fermer 
jllr Paris and the depart^ 

Duke ed'Angoulcme,, 
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wliich ho under^k ihroDj^k France, the Peerii, refkder^ tkfc f»tibpec^ 
wa$ everywhere received wuh cries of critical. ^ ThcGib^* rendered oditnis*' 
VmU CharU! an expression which by the catastrophe of Lalldma^, were 
wasonderstoodto import a dfcidedhos- withdrawn ; b,ut all the gen^d^m^rtt 
UHty against U\e constitutional changes were called out, and the troops in and 
in co^ttemplation. In the cc^urse of near Paris were held in readiness to 
the debates on the law of eleftions, the march at a moment's warning. The 
li^aLdepUties were escorted hom^ by sitting of the Chamber almost resem- 
crpwd% of people^ raising the same ex- bled that of the Convention, during 
clamatiO|i« It was not, however, till ^ the most stormy periods of the Revo- 
tbe pasafng of the first article of the lution. This similarity was’alluded to 
law df efections, that the tumults rose by Camille Jordan, who was the first 
to^ (^ny alarming, height. The crowd speaker* At that time/* he said,/ 
coUr$te4 on that day farturpassed any the authors of the^insulta on the na- 
fpiulter assemblage. In FrsnctfJ and, tional representation were chiefly men 
generally, on the continent, the most covered with rags, drawn from the 
active personages on these gccasv^ns diegs of the people. Yet even then the 
are the students, whp almost iiniver- insults never rose to such a height as 
sally support the principles of liberty, now, when well-dressed men» armed 
* not only in words, bnt in deeds. Of w^ canes, used violence to compel 
them the crowd wliich blocked up the otners to Join with them in crying Yine 
door of the Chambers after this criti- h RoL All these men came from th^>' 
cal vote, was chiefly composed. An- same place, were guided by the same 
otki^ party, who were iifterwards un- chiefs, obeyed the impulse of the sam® 
to be in a great mcasuri com- • agents. Every one might see that thestf, 
posset Qf guard soldiers, dressed as ci- excesses had not been sufficiently checks 
thj^d I, and ^rmed with large canes, ed. 1 do not blame the authorities,” 
raiiiflloud cries pf Vive le RqL Amid said he ; “ they were struck with tei% 
so violent a collision of sentiments, ror; they feared to find powerful men 
quarrels were not longof arising, which among the guilty.” A t the same time 
from words to blows ; and the M« Lafittc presented a letter the 
tumult to a great height, father of Lallemand, st*&ting that his 

Qeta/:hmCj^a gen^d'armenfif. and aon had ^n guilty of no violence, but 
even of uie Royal Guards ^Were luUd was wallSig peaceably, and unarmed^ 
in ; they at first dispersed the rioters when he received the f^atal blow, 
without difficulty ; but in the midst of In reply to these charges, the Eeep- 
t^e tumult, one of the Guard soldiers er of ^the Seals imputed the troubles 
8f|4ja which struck a yoUng to the giddiness ofafewta^h andimpru, 

StlidEmt^^lhe name of Lallehiandi who dent young tue^ who had seized this 
Wfl^f^a||iied, home/ dijed in two opportunity of raising a' disturbance. 

surrounded the Chambers 

'ffi|J^i?a8tjrous event redoubled the with a great military forefi;^pn account * 
agit«|W 'which , already prqi^^ed of the aisturbailies, would 

thropMwt Paris* placards wqp, fix- Itoye beou^^ rwse an indiacrejtt 
f4 it would. have had ike ^appearance 
the jouth^ %9 assemble, and' of.iixq^sing a restraint pn tWir 
^ Tfie stormy debatqp deliberations, When n great crowd is 

’ assembled* and panics es^c heated, it 

the approaching Loxvel iq Wf< Wppssibte mmm deeds ofr 









«weti^ Mttloy^d na^’^t btt6 wtileli cftittld 
O0l74)9 fii«tififed by some event iib^« 
irtjf <heir neccsaity. Wjth rej^n^ to 
the complatnt, that the Deputiea had 
not experienced sufficient protectioii» 
that was the fault of the agents of po- 
lice. Government would in&titute an 
inquiry into this subject ; all com^ 
plaints would be received, and even in- 
'v vited, and justice would be administer- 
ed with the utmoat rigour. 

V Notwithatandmg thefatexplanations, 
Manuel and Benjamin Constant called 
loudly for an inourry^into the etehts 
of the past day* ^eclating that the vio- 
lence had been all oO the side of the 
royalists ; theyinsisted^ therefore, that 
the Chambers were not fr^e to deli- 
berate. Even M. Courvoisier main- 
tained the other side only by saying, 
that they ought to drfiberate, “ were 
it* beneath the poniard." The left 
side, according to the principle biid 
down^ took no part in the vote closing 
the discussion. 

Placards on this day had invited 
the students to assemble for the pur- 
poses of vengeance. No movement, 
Dowever, took place till the evejiing^ 
when a body of voung men, amount- 
ing to 5 or Sodb, marching two 
breast, and armed with lar^ canes, 
traversed the streets, having their num- 
ber swelled by adrast crowd of s^cta- 
tors. Attempts were made to disperse 
them with the foot g^n-ftarmetict but 
they always fbmed afresh, amid cries 
of Phe le Roii vnfee iit€hdr (6 ! At 
length, bein| charged by the horse 
^n-d'armes, and by a squadron ol 
dragoooBi they'diajberted^wkhoOt re« 
sistance* Manyhai their caiiey 1^6#^ 
ed fpbmthem, ondribOut 
forty wetO^aiWrtedt^ ^ ^ 

At the meeting of tile 
Benjamin Constant IddS^y pi«Oohdmed 
that tbe^fireedom vfoe 

tham^ over sUtareHed.^ TH# 
had said nothing of the faction which, 


amid cries^ Vim U 
peaceable dtizens, wh^ 
who^iaed 

Boi ' Vh^eja Ch^nUl Were the 
of Its invective. A violent faOSiOfi flSWH 
committed the most crimind 
to silence tjiose cries, which are^tWl^ 
terpaetprs Rf our dearest sentimenfK ^ 
was^time that public opinion enohM 
^ut down thoselyingdeclarations 
Sought to caltimniace those ad^niri^^ 
youths, who loved at once their Kingf^ 
and the charter, who. prepared an 
lightd^ and independent generation^, 
of whSfo we might ♦boast 111 ftee" 
of Europe* " 

TUo these ehai^es, the Keeper of 
the Seals replied, that a fegal pro- 
hibition by the prefect of police a^aitiat* 
numerous assemhlages^ was fully justi- 
fied by the events of the preceding day. 
The last speaker, therefore, apologi- 
zfog for the events of yesterday, had 
made at first the apology of sedit^. 
•The crowd resisted all the injun^|«r 
made to them by the police $ they 
listed the moderate action of the 
d’armerie ; to make them yield, it 
iiecessary^ introduce regular troopi^i^ 

(a cry from the left, « It was necessary 
tokillfhem.*^) *^Na,geoffeiton,noone 
was killed ; but for the/jh#^enance 
of the laws, and thevpuhliOlniptyf the 
authority of the King previiB&d. Every 
forbearance compatible with public or*^ 
dCr was Observed. It was only after tWh 
hours of useless efforts made by the or*. ^ 
dinafy police atid geD-d’armarib,^hat 
the tegular troops were qalteft trti! It 
is swelling greigiy the wavir of sedi- 
tion to say, that 40 , 0 d 0 men were ever 
asscmbjfcdjthefourth part of that num- 
hit was* never united at any one 

Sottie'of these facts were strenU^i*^ 
ly heWbradfeted from’the opposite 

tiotwithsthhding their protea"^"*^ 
tte Chamber was in no 
Iterate with freedom, thecOfl^ 
of the faV of elections ivas fosumed. 
This day was the era of a inemorable 
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drilh in tUi tmtiUy Sties'* 

tioiL BrilioHi^lLod frieiKlt 

of toward and^pro- 

posed a ilMific^^o^i wkie{i it was ho- 
ped would he the ftKe^ns of tiakingthe 
OMpeke pattto* Two hundred and 
d^lto were to be named 
dtiweely and todly by the holler of 
orrooMsumifintt and the only Change 
was %o donakt in this eirection of new* 
of which Was to consist 
of tie ^utth part of the eleetoifs pay- 
ing to'bt^st.eontnbutkmil in each 
dt^tWOeoSb ^hese deparcmeiital eol- 
hj^wmto^elect JSddeputiea/so that 
whole Chamber was to consist now 
of 420 members. Bythisarrangetisent^ 
although a oOaaiderabie infusion of 
aristocratic ekiotto wasintmduced^ jret 
a great m^orityi somewhat exceeding 
three-fifthst was still elected by col- 
leges^ in which the middling ranks were 
fikdy to predominate. 

most important amendment 
aOfkie ms the House by surprise^ and* 
seh^er party found themselves prepa* 
red^lto express any very decided omoton 
apMuit \ othemcidents attracted their 
tOfOntion. ^ < 

The following day had been fixi^d 
for the of Latlemand. It was 

attended'npw or 4000 studentsi, dress- 
ed in Vhe ceremony pass- 

ed solemnly atid tranquilly; but in 
the evening a considerable assemblage 
took places not only of students^ bSt 
'of artiaans and workmen. They were 
dkpeaiedliy an armed force, andaeve- 
the multitude were struck* 
These ce^curreaees were 
agii|ffl}^Sttb)ect of warm remanstraii<* 
Chambers. M. Lafitte ex- 
that blood Sowed aroufid 
ttoi ; tol peooeable citisens rwere 
.1 j • streets,* and that latheiw 
I were aottdeixmed to see timir 
i before their eycs*^' 
fera ta|>Iied ai^before, thatfe 
\ measures taken ncP degree 

exieeededthe necessity WWe^occasion ; 



Oidf by 

PanSs mMht sa^ mmm 

and it Mth August'. ^ ^ 

Tbo foa>w*og ^y* the7th, being 
that wppohited to the execution of 
LouVeC considerable apprehensions 
were felt ; but though the multitude 
assembled was vast, no disturbance 
took place, unless of a very tnfling na- 
ture. The following evening, howevert 
was agaiit very stormy. 

Meantiihe, the Chambers were keen- 
ly debating the amendment introduced^ 
The Hherals coopered this creation 
o£ |)Hvileged elltotoral bodies as an un- 
constitutional measpre^ While the otbnr 
side represented it as a concession made 
to the factious. ^ The mmistry tveii 
totedtn sdme uncertainty, being afraid 
of conceding th6 point, without being 
certain of gaimng the law by it. In 
the course of ^bafee, however^ it be- 
came * evident, imat men’s minds were 
more and more inclined to this coadU 
Balorj plan, fiebg put to the vot(^. 
therefore, on the 9th, it was carried by 
the krgc majority of 135 to 66. r 
It was expected that the publica- 
tion of an amendment so materially 
changing the character of the law, 
would have calmed to agitation which 
prevailed throughout thh capital* The 
multitude however, onCe entered on 
their careOr, were nOt to be stopped by 
modifications, which^they were little 
qflaUfiQd to understand* At eight 
o'clock on to followinl eve'aidg the 
iauleoarib wera covered with a multi- 
tude, m^poted to exceed a hundred 
thous^dmen* After frukless attempts 
16 disperse them by other meaiis^ a ge- 
neral 6barg<( was made to ^be ciiiras* 
sieas of to Royal Qswrd, and a eonu 
pkte,b|doche8ter scene ensued ; |lirae 
are WM to have been killed on to 
spot) end a great number wounded. 

Tim disaBtrmiamgbt gave rto neat 
day to fresh mvmieh to facts 

were sinmd in a very dSerant manner 
by c^positepantiei^ ' Lafiite present- 








fit Mtiiigi a£ UitK public troiibkc. _ 

ing tbe immense mullit^de^jc g i p B^ ^ ing dap» the strictne^ ^ 
not the slightest ana tl^patrolea^ troops 

been raised^ when tilke ciiivoi^etii any numerous assemblage, 
peared brandishing their sabres^ They 
were received with cries of Vke h 
Ckariel upon which they instantly 
darted upon this immense multitude, 
which sought flight through all the 


. ^ *veh| 
dr^ peasOns were arrestei 
nainberof |tudeitt( were expej^ j 
tjie ^hpoll The others rettitncdllli 
their stWies ; and the people o|y*t*i| 
([radoBUy reaaasednhe usual trm^ 
■ pkawrea 


sf eighbounng streets^ while the troopa their occapatiom and pkawrea* Qth 
followed, putting trerf thing to toe the I5th» 16th, apd )7tb, eer^pond^ 
^bre which thi^ escounterM. La> iug muTOptenta tools plant *ff the citi|%[ 
fitie, therefore, urg|^»that the midiere of Bteoti, l!l«Qtes, {and Jtemtea s idu^ 
were atudiouelyexnpeMled againet the aasre ettaiceeed hy elmilap! xsweture^ s 

The utw ol eki^ona nMt.now witik 
littit farther oppo>itjoQ,<ii»detfiil«'09> 
ly b^ng the eal^t^#aome 4iae<MK 
Sion. On the )9th Jud# jt was catciod 
by «. nmeritf ef S9, (IH to 95#) ji 
The uw, when earned iniatjhit fJf(i 

C ir Chamber, went through with mufh 
ss oppontion, and without any 
memorable duhpBsion. Oa 
■June it was carried by a <90 

ldilto5&'*( >• ' 

Thus terasiimted. a i^aestion tehilw 
had sha]sdj>*rtnace to the fonndatipoii 
and had brought her almost to'lhij 
Brhik Of rmlutiom The publrc voieer>' 
'rigorously and 8imiewha||^t)i||roltuousn. 
ly declared, had the cffecjlomMckMi; 
a measure which wOuld lihplieducei 
the frepeh goaemment to«pure arts* 
toerscy, aao^ef modifyhig it m a akat^ 
Iter whhih did not peih^s rei^kK^ki 

materidly test efficient thaatM&ttOi 
The nqminder of the d(d^^id4be 
Cbai^mrdatedi40ieui(j0eis df Smutces 
. . ^ , wlucdkeaAeuttpvhtUeuteieatiditriiis 

i^ied by seditious shouts and tMiiKrit sidecif the Channel, and eriimioFnmee 
of stones. liOtidiw «;» tjna left kfUt. were sjtoii. into secondary itnplnrtai^ 
to charge (hennsiimtSK ,,4i«9lAlg|lfhe' by tfameftber great concerns misgim 


citizens^ who were repretotea them 
at fsctioua ; that no one was safe } and 
that the dehheratioat of the assembly 
could not, in any poiuttif viewy be con^ 
sidered as free. 

On the other handi it was stated by 
the Keeper of the Seals, that these 
dreadful events Were^thc result of an 
organized rebellion, which had Ua 
efaseft. Its signals, its mancettt^9« 
only watted for darhness, and the diSh 
misfial of tlm speiOacles on the bou^^ 
2evards/to take advantage of the con- 
fiiSiOB. The ones were iue4acii)g« 
They were not merely Vive h ChaHel 
they were directed agaiast the King* 
All peaceful nteans were employed m 
vain; the police offioeraTadedt 
Rat&m|l guard failed I the gehdartafi 
who then came upy were apitounded# 
assailed with^ atones and eaues, and 
oUiged to eaM for aSdstanceki A s^ua«< 
droQ of bflj^dldnot 

act t^ the ixolifiehadthi^ jNinr 
moued the pAple to dispet^a. 

I-.. .1 l_ . . * tr. r. ** . ^ 


meMoot «mmli«n4 ,wni 
ing :-,.^jy«#aiw 
to— D<^ ^ 

Dows wnhi^soyaffiKci'^^ 
with the «n%i«Ms»,49hirnvUri<h» ^ 

riert— I^owa^withf thn^bpipMimr 


tiwti: |»l|i«en4of January the I 
•lee«a| fiMett prenenteJ the ‘bn 
QPIhtimated eapense for 182^ j 
emuparisett ♦£ the pre 
Inns.} 
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' 181 ^. < 1890 . 

Th0 Ki^s Household^ . , . ^Si>000>000 34,000,000 ^ 

Juo^d^l Eetublishmentfl, . o 17,460,000 18,000,000 

J^inistry of Afikire, * ,• . . ;^8i>0,000 8,000,000 

thejnterior,* . . 108, $40,000 » 104,340,000 

War, , . . 184,750,000 181,850,000 

p— Marine, . - . 45,200,000 50,000,000 

^ ^ ^^Fitiance, registration, pensions, fire. 115,889,000 1 15, 1 81,550 

‘ 507,999,00a 511,371, 550 


Expenses of pnblie debt. 


^ The mcrease of 8,900,000 iWres was 
rejn^sented^is very small# wheA'it was 
considered that twre were eleven mil- 
lions of expenses not comprised it^the 
service of 1919^ Besides, in conse- 
quence of upwards of five millions of 
Arrears still to be drawn# the service of 
1B20 would not cost more thab that of 
the preceding year. The minister re- 
glTC^ed that ne was unable to an-» 
n^upedf for this year, liny diminution 
of the public diurdena, but entertained* 
sao^i^ hopes that this might take 
phee in futum years. 

Hie increase in the expenditure; 
however small, caused a painful feel- 
ing in the Assembly, which would 
have shei^Fii itself more strongly# had 


228,341,200 

739,712,750 

i 

not its attention been engrossed by 
subjects of stronger Interest. The com- 
mittee, however# to whom the budget 
was referred, examined its details with 
great rigour, and finally recommended 
a reduction of 6,187,700 livres, of 
which upwards of two millions was in 
the war department. The different 
i^ems of expenditure were warmly dis- 
cussed in a aeries of debates, and the 
reductions proposed by the commit- 
tee were partly adopted, and partly m- 
jeoted. The final diminution Upon the 
proposal of the minister amounted onw 
ly to 2,300,550 hvres. 

The following estimate was made 
to the Chamber, of the amount of the' 
receipts of the preceding year 


Registration and doUuuns, 
Cutting of wood. 

Customs and salt, ^ 

Tntetest, contributions, 
Posts, . 


Dhect contributions. 


Net pfoduee Expnue of CoUeclion. 

1*7, 000,000 1I,9S6,500 

14.000. 000 3,047,400 

86.000. 000 93,013,000 

140,000,000 48,316,300 

19,087,000” ll,6f3,710 

9,000,000 . 6,000,000 

14,941,970 1,199,000 

311,773,780 30,126,220 


7S4,lia',850 131,375,130 


The ^ssion was dissolved, some- 
what unexpectedly, on the 22d July. 

, Soon aftf^ the rising of the Cham- 
^l^rs, France Was alarn^ by a some-* 
"erhat serious militi^^^nl^iracy, 
yiMned at Paris. It have ori- 


ginated with one Nantil, a captain in 
the legion de la Meurtke^ a person in 
embarrassed circumstancesimnd discon- 
tented at not having obtained the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. Several of 
hie brother officers being gained over 









hf hkli^ the plot floon througl^ 
the legion^ and was ccniifiniiilcSEted^io 
the inferior officers of other miUtaiy 
bodies. Nantil seems to have gainaa 
over accomplices by the nSott Mad re- 
presentations, descnbtngthecenspiracy 
as supported by several general offi- 
cers, and as possessed of most extensive 
pecuniary funds. One individual was 
asserted to have contributed not less 
^than 25,000/* It was said to be form^ 
into three committees, one called 
vhe Imperial Committee, and intended 
to proclaim Napoleon JI. with Prince 
Eugene as regent.* other was 

named the Republican Committee, and 
had under it the Committee of Gre- 
noble, acting upon the same views. 
After a good deal of discussion, these 
three committees at length agreed to 
unite, and to proclaim Napoleon II. as 
the name which would be most attrac- 
tive tp the military. Apprehensive of 
discovery, they determined^ even in an 
imperfect state of preparation, to at- 
teippt a msing in Pans on the evening* 
of the 19th of August. Government, 
however, already knew the design, by 
the.information of several non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Royal Guard ; 
and on the morning of the 1 9th the 
Duke of RaguSa was informed of that 
being the night fixed. A council of 
mentibets was immediately called, and 
it was at first proposed to allow the 
conspiracy to put itself into action, 
and only to be ready to meet and crush 
it. This course, however, wss judged 
too ciitioal ; and at five the Quke re- 
ceived authority to arrest the l^gleOd- 


el-s. They were taken witbootmist- 
ance in their barracks or 
affair wv not known in Pams 
mornilig, and was exhibited to 
only by the imposing military force^ ^ 
assembled for the protection of t^i^' 
Tuilleries. ^antil made hjs escapOviJ^ 
sever^ty-fivtf who were arrested, very 
few were found of high rank iif the 
army, and the conspiracy, on the whole", 
did not appear to be nearly so formi- 
dable as had been at first interre*d from 
the exaggerated statements given by 
the ringleaders to those^ whom they 
wished^o seduce* Of the seventy-five 
apprehended, no evtdenise'^'was found 
agaiu^t forty-one ; thsr ti;Ui of the rest 
took plaqe in the year by the 

Chamber of Peers* ' 

A ramification of this conspiracy 
was formed at Cambray^ where. seve- 
ral officers, belonging to the regiment 
of the Seine, there quaiteved, bad 
formed the desfgn of leading it to 
ris, to co-operate with the insurreOtion 
in that capital. On learning^be dla*^ 
covery which had taken place at Paris, ^ 
they left their quarters/ and fled into 
Belgium. King of the Nether-* 
lands, however, having agreed to de-. 
liver them up, some were arrested at 
Mons. 

This alarm was followed soon afte> 
by a joyful occurrence, the birth of a 
son to the Duchess of Bern, This 
event furnish^ the royal bouse with 
the heir which it had long wantechand 
was donsidered as giving an additional 
stability to the throne of the Bour- 
bons. 
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CHA1^ IX. 

SPAIN. 


l^atitinat JUscontent — Stale ofi the Army ai Cadiz — Its R&toU — Occupies the 
Isle of Leon^E^pedltion tf Riego — Rising in Galicia — Odection of Ahts-^ 
ial — King forced to accept the Constitution-^Massacre at Cadiz^ Anti- Re- 
volutionary Mpventgnis—Mccimg of the Cortes — Reports of the Ministers-^ 
Finances^^Suppres&ton yf Eniaih — Of Convents — Commercial Measures — 
Dissolution of the Army of Cadiz — hisgrace of Riego — Jgitaled State of 
the Kingdom— Prevalence if theJLihetul Parly. ‘ 


several years the diseontcfit 
lifeAYiglmt S^ain had been and 

hoisriy^i^easing. Its degradation was* 
dfeplt lilt by & nation^ and sympa- 
thima with by the surrounding na« 
tioM. It appeared the ihost cruel in- 
dignity to a brave nationi which had 
made so noble a stands and had so 
powerfully aided in restoring indepen- 
dence to the rest of Europe, to be re** 
ductud to a thraldom more severe than 
that which it bad so heroically shaken 
off. Loudj however, as was th^ call 
for that constitution which Ferdinand 
ttood vainly pledged to bestow, alt the 
attemuts hitherto made to attain ii had 
provea miserably abortive^. There is a 
tendency in human society, and one 
safe and salntary» to 
in any po&ition which it has 
Toa^greatbodyof tSie 
people it appear# more aapeaicnt>*to 
bear theilh theyJMme* if dt all toler^ 

^ able* than others that wm 

* It is difficulty > 
^ nnd in fact pe so, for secia^ 

and individual 0peitMnS:40 edmbine w 
force# which can against 


the executive power of the state. 4 Al« 
though, however, such a government 
may make head for a certain tinfie 
against the strongest pubUc opinion^ 
it possesses a radical unsoundness^ 
which will, sooner or later, manifest 
itself. The craxy vessel may be gui^ 
ded in safety over a tranquil sea ; but 
whenever the storm arises, it goes ra^ 
pidly to pieces. Such a constitution 
resembles a national body, of which 
the juries are corrupted, in which no 
disease yet manifests itself, but to 
which the first wound or lotal injury, 
the effects of which to another would 
have been but tempora^, proves mor* 
taL It is seldom that in the^political 
world a vefy long perioi^ occurs with^ 
out some shock or coQisioni which 
psits to thp proof tbeu matesiak oif 
Vvhich it k composed, and cmiasa time.' 
are unsound to cromblu^^intd 

dust. 

fThe^iow makdy which exposed to 
peHl t]|e< existing ^system of Spanish 
govenmif^* resimsd m the expe^ion*^ 
aqr aamy^nt Cadia;# This ^ body of 
fttfpartnJ by Spain in.the vain 
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hope of regaining her transatlantic ein^ 
pire# saw before them a project the 
most dreary and discouraging. Whether 
they considered the theat|‘e lan which 
the war was to be wagedi Or the ene- 
my with whom they had to contend^ 
there appeared equally little ground 
for animation or hope. The prospect 
of bidding adieu to their native doun- 
to pensh in the vast plains and 
xswamps of the Oronooko, inspired a 
Patriotic zeal, to which they might 
^herwise have remained strangers. 
TJie deliverance of, tbe|r country aa- 
peared an object stilt nhore desirabli^ 
when It was to be combined with their 
own deliverance from such a destiny. 
The force collected at one point gave 
a full Impression of their own strength } 
while the^cinity of Cadizi a city 
which had long been the focus of It* 
beral sentimentSi was bkely to inocu- 
lato' timm with some portion of itv spi- 
rit 

copaeqOence of these €aauaes« a 
deep di^Q&tent had long fermented io 
the ndnds of the expeditionary army* 
It had eveOf as observed in the former 
year,, been organised into a fotoidabld 
conspiraev, which failed only through 
the vacillation or treachery of xke * 
Conde do AbIsSal. The yellow fever, 
whkhaooti after began to rage atCa- 
diz^ and among the troops^ aided tho^ 
views of the malcontents, bycausiRg 
general disor^nization, add rdaamg 
those strict preeaations'which^the lea-' 
lousy of the government would 
wise have prompted. Don Antonio 
Quiroga^a iieclenant*coboel« who Imd 
been d^ply imfdicited in the last coa«^ ^ 
spiraoy, was only looSe^ guarded at' 
the convent of Alm^ do lot Gazuha* 
He had, th^vefove, the^»pporeihii^ of' 
communicating wiihDon Raphael Rio.' 
go, commander of thoocOoillhoimdba 
of tim‘Astuiias,^mfdi»vidi^oihi^ 

•era who were 

the enterprise* THik 

were seconded by the tadeM^of 


aoc?, a citizen of Cadiz, and of 
jOiost eloquent men irt 

Was supplied by Beltran dl^l$dv 
of Valencia,^ zealous patriot, who had 
seen a son die on the scaffold in thc^ 
cause of Wberty. ^ ^ 

After mgn^ consultations, which 
happily: escaped the jealous observa- 
> tions of the ruling powers, the itt of 
January, 1820* wa(, nxed on as the de» 
cisive day* Riego, stationed )t Las 
Cabezas, was to march upon ArcOs, 
the head-quarters of Calderon, com- 
'maoder4n-chief of the expedition^ ipd 
was to Be joined there by the battalion 
of Seville from Villa Martin* At the 
same* time Quiroga, With two buita- 
lions, was to move froni Alcala de loa 
Gazules, upon the Isle, Inf Leon, aUd 
upon Cadiz, 

At nine in the morning of the day 
appointed, Riego put in mo- 

tW. *HecaUe^togetherhiSbiti%eHbtt^* 
ekj^ned to them his design, dndfihdi 
hig them disposed eDthustastkdly to 
concur in k, lednhem direct to the 
square of Las Cabezas, where he pro-' 
claimed the constitution* In the even^^ 
ing he marched with the utmost pos- 
sible rapidity upon Areos, in the vici- 
nity of which place he arrived about 
two in the morning. The battalion of 
Seville having lost •its way irt hhe* 
storm, was not yet come up. Riego 
waited its arrival in vain for four hours ; 
then seeing day begin tO'dawn^ and 
appribensivO of discovery^ 'hd 
minCo upon at once proceedings nc. 
tion* Though the battalion a^lSoned 
in ArCos was staonger than his own, 
he co^mpletely succeeded. The officers 
were ukoa by surprise in thek 
ri4ffis#€Mid«iwn and aU his staff 
{n?baneri, and the? Cprnegidor of tbfct 
town shared the same fate. The ba^ 
ti^n joined the insiWgeiits, and evWjW*' 
tMhg was completed 
SoaiTle arpved* 

disappointed to find 4^* 

Cits to the 'iWatnry. ^ 
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Tli^ mccm of wu tm 

quite «o complete^ He iiimde‘hi»^e«* 
c^pe, and placed bimeelf at ihe^li^ad 
of his battalion at To^ reach 

hjs destination, however, it was neces- 
aaiy to cross Majeceitc» which was 
rendered impassable by tlj^e rains. He 
was thus unable to set out 
terifooD of the 2d. At, Medina, he 
fonpdanQtherbattalioni and the troops 
pUwi^g forward rapidly through roads 
that were knee deep, reached at nine 
in the morning, the bridge of Suaao, 
wli^h connects the Isle of Leon with 
W:VQntihent. This important post 
Was surprised and carried in a, few mU 
nutes. The insurgents, thus int^•odu• 
ced into the equally success- 

ful in surprising, San Fernando, its prin- 
cipal fortress^ whose they took Cisne- 
ros, l^k^ister of Marine* They npw 
pn^d fot’ward upon Cadiz, the mam 
,^ei^4fthe expedition; ahdwhkhbe- 
by dne batt^ion and 
alt«w,iiqt8i}ne$, was thought unljlkely 
resistance. At four 
iq ^'afternoon, however, thegover- 
lU^ of Cadiz received notice of the en- 
terprize, and banned with 500 men to 
occupy the Tjrbc^ero, a fortiflcation 
commanding the narrow neck of land, 
by which alone Cadiz can he approach- 
«>ed4rom the Isk. Being reinforced 
from the shipa, he succeeded in com- 
pletely repulsing the^attackof the Jnr 
6urg«|i^s* The district in thejroosn 
•sessgM^ ,wna thus reduced to the Isle of 
Leour- ' 

in tho meantime hastened to 
dpmradea, and on, his way, pro- 
. constitution at Xeres and 
&^0|aria. The people, however, 
l^^h^hey sh^ed an interest vfbi$ 
did not mw apy serkms move* 
ment ih bis favoiur. On his arrival at 
the Isla mustered, and 

found apt, to more than 
WO immediatriy 

nirganized; hoover, upder the titk of 
' the ConstitutiQiiat ariiiy;’' they were 
15 


formed intotwo diviiipns^one^ whicH 
was Mtfusted to Riegb, while Quito* 
ga wa$ made commanderTiUi^cbief..-*- 
Don Affco A^uerro was placed at the 
head («f the^stafF, and San Miguel ap- 
pointed his principal assistant. Qui- 
roga' now addressed to his army a pro^ 
clamation, in which he told them, 

** S;pain approached to destruction ; 
and your ruin would have carried 
along with it that of your country :/ 
you were destined to, death, rather 
deliver the government from the feijr 
which your courage inspired, than to . 
conquer the colonies, is^hich is become 
impossible. Meantime, your country^ 
men remained, in the most .shameful 
slavery, under an arbitrary aqd tyran- 
nicak government, which disposes at 
wdll of the property, the^ existence, 
and the liberty of the unhappy Spa* 
niards. This government must have 
destroyed the nation, and finally itself ; 
it can no longer be endured. At once, 
violent and weak, it can insphre* cialy 
indignation or contempt ; biH^E^eoon- 
try cannot happy unless goters** 
ment inspires confidence, love, and re# 
spect*^^ He finally assured theiii» 
tlieenterprizewasat once easy and gin* 
rious ; that union and discipline only 
were necessary; that not a. Spamsb 
soldier would oppose theifi ; and that 
they would find brethren even in the 
mnxs of those who were assembled for 
that, purpose. f , , 

At the samfe tirne Quiroga, in the 
^name of the army, presented the foU 
lowing address to the King 

« Senor..-Tbe Spanish army, whose 
blood and ^unheard-of ascrifioer resto- 
red your hlaiesty to the throne of yasd:; 
lEoc^Btbrs^^-tiie Spanisb attby; mdkta 
whose protection the nationi| through 
the mediumof bi^i^preseiitat^ 
tioned thecodeof lawsinteodedto fix for 
ever her happy destiny, felt itahosoim 
|ad ardent pwtricaisiB liraaiided, when 

hondt'of ^ 



c«iu*i ^ itiifORv. m 

* 


g<ratitude *iMid jui^fce, bveithrew thk 
xnontftmettt 6 f juati<^y and denominated 
the exprcBsicin of the moU legitimate 
rights a crime. * ^ 

** Six years could not obliterate sen* 
tii^fits 80 deeply engraved in the heart. 
The various insurrections vrhich have 
taken place in different times and in 
different places, ou^t to have con- 
vinced your Maiesty that the whole 
nation favoured those ertterpriaes, and 
tnat if the ’person of your Majesty 
h^ve been the obj&t of general re*- 
. spect, Ructi is not, the feeling with 
which either the measUtea of goverti- 
ment you have adopted, or the persona, 
io nniVorthy of your bounty and con- 
ffdence, who surround you, are regard- 
ed. The genius of evil Stifled the ge** 
nerotts cry of freedom, and the brave 
men who raised it became the ricttitts 
of thjst miquity which never pardons 
those who would draw aside the veil 
by Vi^fakh the simple and ignorant are 
diOOSivedk ^ 

^ So fi^al a destiny has not intimi- 
dated the troops^of the army assembled 
for the ultra-marine expedition, and 
thiqr again raise the cry atr dear to 
every Spaniard who knows the value 
of that name. They raised it/ Senor, 
and solemnly pronounced it on the first 
of January. They have pronounced 
It with the firm and decided determit 
nation of being faithful to the datfa 
which they made to their cofuntry. 
Nothing can ipdude them to become 
perjured, and the kst drop of thtSf 
blood will be cheerfully imcr^ced fit 
the great cause in whicn they are em- 
barked. ? To restore the constitution 
ie their objectq to have it recognised 
doaut the natiou, legitimately repreienl^ 
ed^ baa solely the right of gfvmg 
BkiS Wfiteot iho 

purest ardmnv tb 

speak iw luicents of 

ealightened etate Of 


goverie^d as the bba<dute of 

kings# The people of diffetaitb^^ 
tries l^dtre different institutions, Ibi^ 
represbtttative govern mentis that wbldh 
appears best fitted for large socieric^ 
ail the indmduals of which cannot as« 
semble in a^«body to make laws for 
themsili^s. That is the govemnseut 
which the wisest nations have adopted* 
i^ich all eagerly desire, the obtaining 
of which cast us so much blood, and 
whjph no country is more worthy of 
than Spain, 

Wbdt tause is the natioh, 
most favoured by ndture, deprived of 
the greatest btesdng which |[]ieh c&n 
bestow on themteives f Why shduld 
the land which a political 

body be thought uitwotthy of the air 
of civil liberty old pS'cjudip^^s- 
terns adopted by viotende/ 
and vain prerogatives* wlifdi 
m^ely to flatter, the moetlosi^ficSti^ 
j^ride, and the berfidiods sbggestiiQ^f 
of favourites, woo are oppressoiVf otto 
day, and are themselves oppfdUsc^ on 
the next— are these just i^oltives for 
violating the laws of rcAscjn; humanity, 
and justice } Kings ar^ fiations ; — 

kings ait Only kin^ because nations 
will them so to be. The light of know- 
ledge has recalled these incontestible 
axioms ; and when gbvernments B^ek * 
to Establish the i^porftd principles, 
they speak the language of fraud or hy^ 
pocTisy, not that of error Or igUOfdUdic. 

«* if is the wish and th^ ^ 

tton of the army that this laa^Bfage 
shall no longer pi^eybih Thb |MSOpe 
cherish Ihe sathw wisbe# Otid .rieifs; 
but habits of obedience tO^tnb lawn 
have- opposed a dyk^^^to their resenfc^ 
atbNte* *lt falls to piaets on its ^bil# 
knowb ‘that the'wrmy has 
nftrde a breach. ‘ The distncts tSiy 
dccupy resounded shoiit<| 
nnd acclamations oh tte 
tiNm of th|t code wbinti 
been but once proclaimiJdiPM^tb^Se 
, iliouts soon spread over thd'BiTOle pe-* 
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i^ii9ab, and render it i^ni th^ $e^ the caj^ita! belicYe what with* 
of virtue and her^itm I But th<i^d ed, aild to dispel thote eaagj^fated 
hupes 80 dcKffhtful not bt if reports ^jbich were eagerly mtened 

Heaven should ytot favour eitr ardent to* Altheaamc time, General Freyre, 
Wishes^ still the efforts of the brave wfaOhadireeominended himself so much 
will not be HiadO in vain ; \o die for by his zeal and exertion^ was m^e 
liberty appears tO them preferable to coinmdnder*in-chiefforAndalu8ia$and 
livii^g, however long, linger tha laws all the troops in Granada, consisting 
and caprices of those who are corrupt^ of six regimcntSf were placed under 
tng the heart of your Majesty, irti^ hw cothmand. 


leading you to yoifr infcrllible rum* 
i w Ai?tot9ro QontopA, 
es*Otgafi of the Army! 
ffeadt^citatf^rs, San FcmandA, 

Another a^dreA tra»V tbe^samc 
time pres^Ud tO tfe? 'Snanish people, 
in whtph they rendodcdtnem of the an- 


Several days elapsed, in which the' 
hostile parties remained inactive, in 
view of each otbee. The insurrection** 
al troops only sent occasional detach- 
ments to collect provisioua, and disap- 
peared at the approach of the royalist 
forces. On tbe*10th^ however, ^Ui- 
roga^s party gained a considerable ac- 
cession in the regiment of the Cana* 


ciei^lOry and liberty of the nation, of lies, which entered the Isla, protected 
iutipw'reiiWauce against the usotpa* by h sally of Riego, whq i epulsed 0'- 
^^mBuonapatte, of the recompence Donners cavalry. On the foUo^jbg 
Jl had met wfth, and the ««ae-» evening they obtained a stdl more 
ri^ wmh bad been tne consequence, portant advaUta^, The grestt uavil 
licmiii upon theM, thtrefore, to co-^ ars^al qf the Carraca, situated on a 
opiumin the ^rious effurtUoWbntde " small Ss&ud close to the shore of that 
tcjh tso them the rights of which of Leon, contained arf* ‘immense sup-* 
tt^^had been deprit^i ^ ply of wai4ike stores, and, by its po- 

These were ndt unobserved sition, checked the movements of the 

or unregard^ 5pami«!i ptovin- insurgent troops. The garrison bemg 
cial authorities, general Frejrre, who weak, detachment Bad 'been ordered 


commanded at Sevll)e, lost itO time in 
•thfbwmg the regkOrot of America, 
1000 strong, Juto CadiC, though it 
could enter that cify Only by 9 ^^ At 
the time the cavalry, "uoiount- 
•iM to Sfesmt 2000, being placed un* 
dtr Getwr^oseph O'Donnell, watch- 
approaches ^ the Isla, in order 
he^oopsetherefrom draw- 
from the ueJgh- 



sespoadeued 

wdabmtowty 


to reinforce it, but was not to arrive 
till the 12th. On the night of the 
11th, 400 men embarked at the bridge 
of Suazo, and reached unobserved so 
close' to the foot of the walls, that the 
batterieh could no bnger play upon 
them. They surprised the first guards ; 
and before the strength of the garri- 
son could be called ouf, were already 
_ in possession of the place. Besides 
nrttry. ^ . k . f . atbres, they found also provisionB, and 
mietilduik meuig^ce bdhi|{; a ship of war of 74* guns, called 
- did^Dotatfirrt Julian, The dungeons of thisp^ 

when a* full confir- contained a!|4o a great number of idle 

f ovemrtent redou- friends of “l^cdom, who werc^immedi* 
severity ; all coiv liberated. 
rivate mtercouriC^ The increased means thus obtained 
icdj anf every eft. ywc employed in raldng baftcii*. 



foiy Mm made to make the people of the view«of stormii® tbc Cm^- 
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duray tlier«b]r ii^bt^niog entran^^ 

in^ Tm assault, howew, 

gf?en on iSth, «i^tirely failedi Jli- 
ego himself being wounded, ^otwitb- 
standings however, the most rigid Pt^ 
cautions, an attempt was made in tWr 
favour in the interior of the city. On the 
evening of the 24!Xh, a colonel of the 
name of Rotalde collected a mixed troop 
of soldiers, Catalonian sailors, and citi- 
zens, and led thamy aipid cries of << The 
constitution for ever !*' towards the 
gate of the Cortadura. The soldiers 
^oh guard there, however, fired upon 
'his detachmenit v^hiqh imraediat^jr 
dispersed. Several were taken; but 
the colonel himself es)^aped, and joined 
the army on the Isle pf Leon. 

Meantime Genejral Freyre had esta-^ 
blisHedhis hcad-quartei satPv\ertoSant8 
Maria, and had assembled a force whichf 
including militia, was supposed to fall 
little short of 20,00p men, made 
hie ^proa^ches, indeed^, yrith extreme 
caution,; and avoiding any close con- 
tact^ tjic effects qf whichy w the actual 
temper of his pwn trpaps, might hare 
been extremely perilous. Be merely 
sought to insulate the insurgents from 
the rest of Spain, and to cat.off their re- 
eourcesand suppliea. Hesucett^ded ; and 
weeks elapsed without any change in 
the position of the contending armies, 

t » j* 1 . . , 



tlm country 
miaho a stir, " 
jftaal aue^ssi. 
by pAtmg forth, at all haa|u^*i 
moveable column to traverse the neij^ 
bouring cities and districts. The ml 
Imre fell natprally upon Riego, always 
prompt to ulidertake whatever waah^ 
zaydous^nd adyantuyoua. On the I7th 
of January, having formed asmaUcor)^ 
of 1500 men,, he crossed 
and proceeded m the direotipin of AU 
gesiras* At Omil, wheye ne sj^nt tho 
first ni^t, hif vteceptioh wsfi msooura- 
ging; Out at Vcjer® or Bejer» which 
he reached next day, the oellf were 
rung^ and other ayjteptoms of fey ma- 
nifested on his arrival. Here ne spent 
three days, somew^t idly, it Aiould 
seem, in balls and civic fetes ^ he ob* 
tain^d a supply of 
ever, adeq^te tp tno WtUfe tif the 
ari^. On the Slay, the trOf^s ^ 

S and, after n apry Mgahfff 
march over the mocufains of ,Oje;)i 
reafl^ i^esiras about seven in me 
evening, Thty were received with the 
warmest demonstrations of joy. Riego 
conceived the most^sai’guine hopes, 
having planned t^ Algcairas a 
second bulwark of Spanish liberty, and 
expecting to draw from Gibraltar all 
the supplies pf wtucLhe stood in need.. 


The insurgent chiefs began to feel that The next day dispelled ajl these flab 
their affairs in thia stationary state were tering ideas. The inhabitants, see- 
becoming insensibly w(^e, The^ca^* log nt> force ^hich conl^ Pj 
thusiasm inspired by their first mise of ultimate success^ ad< “ 



cqmmunicatpo 

. ^ ^ force. Some supplies, pajia<a»&i% ^ 

that was ajti^ofSi vfem aH thc^eoefits 


wV, ein|iW^ Oft tjio otW 

wBict 

! mem^ 

which ?»«« 

d^i^ein to extiewttjr. * 


army dresar from J)^^ras. 

, While these operatjbns were*] 
on. General Freyre ws^ not 
carefully closed up aR 
by which this adv^ti 
could regtin the Ishiyt 
patched Don Joseph 0*j 


. . -M»r 
bits 
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abk him to make hekd ^a^at &e «- 
peated assaults of a atoemy. 

There appeared thus no prospect of 
safety hM% f)y quitting the city* aod 
throwirtg^bemselvefl among ^ wotto- 
tains of Ronda. From this moment 
their progress presented a series of ad- 
treUtuie and privation, of which history 
offers few exanjples. Destitute of 
clothes, and particularly of shoes, they 
procured some at Ronda and Ante- 
guera. At Grazalcma they were re- 
ceived by the inhabitants with a wel- 
come so cordial, Sfi rekindled some de- 
gree of hope, and at Moron they were 
reinforced by 200 dismounted dra- 
goons. On the 4ftb, however, they 
wcr^ attacked there by O’Donnell ; 
and, after a sm^rt conflict,’' obliged to 
yield to superior forces. Closely presS- 
which it lost iOO men, beside^ the dis- ^ed, driven from post to post, and his 
ipehsiotx of part of their number* It, small band daily thipned by d^seitson^ 


pursuit. Quiroga, tnfonned 6f these 
movements, sent orders to Riego to 
r^oin him immediately. Riego jreluct- 
tmtly obeyed, and, retraqng his steps, 
cut his way through a column of ca- 
"‘valry that attempted to intercept him. 
On approaching the lalaj^however, he 
judged the avenues to be sd wc;^ guard- 
ed, as^ to make vaim any attempt to 
reach Swayed probably, moreover, 
by hi) own bold and adventurous spi- 
lit^Nke determined to hiarch upon Ma- 
la^, and endeavour to excite a rising 
in tbift dky. ^ , 

Thh column proceeded to Malaga 
by dIfScult roads, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, its rear being conti- 
nually harassed hr the cavalry under 
O'Donnell. At Marbelia it had to 
sustain a vbry severe engagement 


in 


t nowever, shook off the pursuing co- 
'tumU/^and UdvancedT nipon ^Malajaps* 
(The governor had collected a reVr 
trdbpi, ^nd t^ken a position in front 
o£4ne ekf ; but, on tho first Are, he 
Mi Vfltimded, and feU back upon Velez 
Malaga. The ftoops of Riego entered 
Malaga, which exhibited a singular 
and equivocal atpeefe. The city was il- 
luminated, and accfetnatioDswcre heard 
« from the windoww ; but every door was 
shut, and no one chose to commit him- 
self in a cause -of srhich such unfavour- 
able omens werealready formed. About 
^twelve neat'^day, the columns of O’- 
were s^ approaching*. The 
was ,60on ^^pmmenced, and an 
* * ' tcouftidt IJOok place in the 
iht city* TJke constitution- 
w repuWog^O’Don- 
fodk U{1 his quarters foi^the 
o^t a league from Malaga. 
" this sueffcess, Riego, 
him, could see no 
g himself in his pre- 



Hope of 
l^otpoaltfi) 

^ wasipadcby 


movement whatever 
inbabitanf?; and bis 


numbers were quite insufficient to en- 


Riego saw no longer any safety^ but 
in seeking the heights of the<Stcm 
Morena. These could be 
however, only by tb^ bridge of Cordo- 
va $ and Riego formed the daring re- 
solution of marching the remaant of 
his hule band through that btge^etty. 
This design was successfully exebwted. 
4* These imitators of the Saered>£aadi8 
of Thermopyltt and Underwaid^^ phas- 
ed through the streets, barefootied4md 
badly clothed, chaunting the patriotic 
hymn. Tlie few troops who wei^ in 
the city remained neutral ; the inha- 
bitantSK assembling in crowds, viewed 
with wonder and admireftion, though 
without talung pari in their favour. 
The party crossed %hi Guadalquivier, 
and hastened towards the motmtaiixm ; 
but at Fqpnte Vejuna,*it waa overta- 
ken by the yoyid troops^ and'iwAsjrdd 
. coq^ideiwbik^ loss. 

,S00, destitute of evel74h^[^,|^ldo(^ 
pursued, ^amd hopeieps ^ llM«»SiiK a 
consuUatbn was held, jtnfi itoildsokl^ 
tton was fiormed to difpersei 
iedividu^ seek ^ 

Suebi” says SenvM|^^ 



Hrnrnm 

fltyi bf ilMbMptMiP ' 

«m,i)naW<rSw«|»l»* .ISriwwio . 

Ihm tasvMt us, i*iW«5fip<Wf ^ W 

t««Mnble far the resirflfitevw wfWiglt. «■«» ^ 

fciiWttCMBi oa the p»rt ^S#»y 

al«ray$ more* than triple oarquteb^ri srhicI^tllM 

dismay aod timiditK ta the^ell tetfQiwrfeteftitf I 

ed:pusiJUowA*»SweaknesjtiMhoi» atitwOf pwfc^l^tt!Otb»j 
who abandot^lw jk4h« hour«f dap- >{( state* om tSwr oj^ptHUeMo^oot^ 


^.3't»hHacr{i#fn it to j 
kil^oiriKttarf jMee of t' 


mmdiw 

efw^ MisKpfictiolwry intp* 
iira«.4i|rillci(^ to * 

yUPfi iPHWiPNw 

ws*» sp laipl^ stfflrfdy iw|-to l»j!f*« 
the domiMi «X *{A^n<ptou w«w» 
existed ijiiilt dfpto W wp jloseo'hope- 
tlessBesoan wjr «l»a«ij|t to owtarow 

,d|, kj, t< ^ 1 Vl 

'k 'FhdSrHQuaitiKtetii^i^l^^^ 
bn^e forth ww 0^*^^.'**'***J1?*^!T 
wttfijtnBiWl^ery* ThiHWe 
‘of Bor^ bid ieftiim deepi necwto- 


WliO auttwuvftjpw 

ger I the yid^tkMfof prowUss by these 
who had et^^iged l» the eanief uu- 
. heard ofli^yao^fatigup ja such)!*; 

|iid tprwiteiitBdtoaniites ii^tandd|f« 
tUm^a iaountidwtot«M«M»y,%l#- 
setteii hy is^petv— all these circiim- 
staapes dOjmbiaed jpjyyt hlNe dii^ieart- 
' ei^ the bravest tnx^ Whbwsvef/ 
he added, t< the eolemn of patnet sol- 
’Sdn passed, the people vapplai|d«d 
them, gfmt than prontione, efieety, 
wAlsnolitey t but no one^iswd tbein t at 
thsih^ depaitore Aey vMshed iheia sab- 
then#«KPteded to p 

dl^Orthetiwnfdthsrtpursue^hW* ttoas, ana swmy f? »» 
fTfhe mpTtn^‘ peodttcad* by these had 6va»^ latdeed wMihi^t^ 
•ttmta ia toe pwt of Spahtta whieh TheeapkaittatiWfcpltt*^ wwto 
they took ntaoe, wa* thwof d«iJ dto- Febrnaiy, tosr u«gfi *y toat Venegas, 
WadeneeiM wgwd to the sueetss a new gowsrnarp arr^to at Cortona, 
k toe patiirtio WBSe. The cohwsn WbfleVenegbiiWtagwiftghts first an- 
ofkEie^ whi^ had '«**««" pttsanted diento, and eseeniiAg tto cong^la- 
4ny.«eiT fotirnddde aspect, was now tioi*s«fthetoiW»i»»,ttocryors»ths 
annd^sted » whifc the mafabody* tin- constiWtiOT^ ww raahd m 
del* Quirtwa, toduoed to 4000 men, A btSly ^ toe wiatay^h«y bX^T 
BtiU maintaiaed indeed a ^biUariic* tokaui 
attitude, and repulsed all toewttadla »osa^ aM towo*® 
ma^ bpOB town } bat, imdoWd d« idl disaWiOd wi 
sides ^mipettoefBrto^y*bad*to vited ttovg#y« ^,<«f^fej» *X 

atotdready dosei' Slfegh^a^pbl^ 

abor^toiS^ k#SdtosiihMtoe» 

*’ - >li»^ ^ Antoni 1 " 

- dHli'aiSl^isWflh'g * totowtt otSm, 

mmm fitod account of 

-rennipiracy of Porlmrt 

’■ ldleus<.jraer. , tow. - kmo s»]^Q-V(r Wglpi 

If) triun»|wj 

4 ' 
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who fcad 

BgMlit that nnfoi‘tliH4t€f 
; A junta wa,8 far^4 it the 
head of which%aa piic^d^on Pedro 
Agar, one of th^^methbefs the last 
regency, and then midenfc ^t Betanrx)#. 
The dirtdBon of irtilitary^opfef^ions 
W3S offered to Colonel Eapirtosaj b'lt 
he iwpd^tly solicited, and obtained, a 
pi^fer^hcie for Colonel Aoevedo* A 
ai^daf^^hange was effected at Fcrrol 
on the ^Sdi' when the inhabit ants join- 
ed iti t^rOclainsing theconsthiition* At 
\6ankiig6« the Count de St Rfiman, a 
ihoderate and amiabde Oian^ called a 
council to decide on the steps suited 
to this exigency. Hid own opinion was 
in favour of looking only to the de- 
fence of the place. DohMdnuelChantre, 
however, a canon, started up, and re- 
minding St Rotnanthat,in conrScqiienOe 
of the imprisonment of Venegas, he 
Was ndw governor- general ef the pro- 
vince, ^jailed upon hun to bestir him-* 
eelf for Itsdefi^hOe, to raise money, and 
to Call odt the provincial regiments of 
artned peasantry. The lire of this war- 
like' ecclesiasuc was struck into the 
asscfmbly $ St Roman, following his 
advice, soon fOund himself at the head 
of upwards of 4000 armed peasantry. 
•Hctewas unable, however, to maintain 
Santiago against the patriotic troops, 
which immediately advanced upon it. 
At the siiiWe^Uihe^ the constitution 
«Was enthusiastically proclaimed at 
Vigo and Portuediro. <Arlthough the 
lowns, however, now in the hands 
thp i^wlutiohary garty, St Roman 
maintain the country po- 
little civil war of about 
ensued. Tue royal 
ihore numerous, 
bein^Wi disciplined, were 

^ sSfcceslS'^Al^d^^'from post to post, 
and their obliged to take 

^ J^ige 

^Thc ohj^y ihentdmte event iilfthis con* 
lest wit the death Colonel Acev^O^ 


who wos shot nearrPadomelobyf some 
of thetnilitra, whom he wasend^vour- 
ing to gain over to hiS'^rty, 

In anothej comer of Spain, events 
occurred of equally serious portent.-*^ 
Mina, a name mighty and animating 
to the friends of Spanish liberty, ap- 
peared again in his native Navarre. His 
partizans crowded- round him, and pro- 
claimed him gcneral-in-chicf of the na- 
tional army of the north of Spain. At 
the same time, an effervescence began to 
be felt in Arragon and Catalonia, and 
the governors of those provinces gave 
notice, that they could no longer be 
answerable for their continued tranquiU 
lity. 

However heavily the storm now 
lowered on all sides, the King possessed 
still the means of extricating himself 
with honour and safety. Continuing 
to hold the allegiance of the, army and 
of all the great cities, his position W 3 Hi 
still commanding. Had he come for- 
ward promptly, and fulfilled hi» long 
promise of granting a constitution^ be 
might, in a grejt degree, havedictabki 
Its forms, and reserved for himself a 
commanding* place in it^ Only vacilv 
lati Ag half-measures were, however, re- 
sorted to. An extraordinary jOouncil 
of State was called, where strong dif- 
ferences of opinion are reported tO have 
prevailed, even among the prmces of 
the royal house? Some gave the most 
. violent counsels ; that the King should 

5 nil Spain, and invoke the aid of the 
ioly Alliance ; but this recommenda- 
;tiof], though understood to be |uppert- 
ed by General Elio, wbb had been sent 
' for from Valencia, was not listeUiifd to. 
An imperfj^t attempt at conodiafS^n 
was made*/ The Council of State was 
divided iaito s^fon section8^ fem cWfoir- 
matioi) of a wew code of lau^ akd bf 
a royal ordfoauce, the.uukeB^ies^>oor-r 
poratidns^ and even simplqiiudiraduiibr 
were invited to coin^fncate* thbir 
upon this Tbie peo- 

Cjotj ple^ K^fev . 



Gnmm m 


any tlilafg, and hAi entirely ihetapi^ 
of a maoioettm tb amuse the peopln^ 
till the present danger had bloiitro by* 
It involved, tfiercforp, a^confession of 
wakneas^ without affording anything 
to satisfy the calls of tlie ^nation. In 
fact, the chi^f confidence'was^ still pla- 
ced in military operations ; but while 
all the generals weijp suspected, either 
of treachery or incapability, the reso- 
lution wasJFor^edf to call into active 
service the Condc de Abiabal, without 
regard to his former equivocal conduct 
^nd recent disgrace. Hia military ta- 
lents and reputation might have power* 
fui, induence in this extremityvand the 
active zeal shewn by his brother, Jo- 
seph O’Donnell, gave a favourable idea 
of the loyalty of the family. 

The King could not have made a 
more fatal choice. Abisbal was already 
in correspondence with the revoludon- 
chiefs,, and preparing to put him- 
self at their head. How far he could 
be justified in Using for this purpose 
"the power placed in his hands by the 
'^King, we shall not inquire. Certain 
sitis, being appointed t6th< command 
in La Mancha* the firsts 0 #e Re made of 
it was to proclaim the con&titution,:at 
Ocan'a, where his brother Alexander 
-commanded tht Imperial regiment. — 
He then went through Teinblique, Al- 
magroy Ciudad Real, and the other 
towns of iia Mancha, evefy where ma- 
king similar proclamations, and col- 
lecting troops. He had thus soon form- 
ed a little ^army, ' to which hc$. ho^i^d 
quickly tb add a great part at 'least of 
that eomihandfed by Fr^yre. r ‘ ^ 

. < AfiairS were now come to b crisis- 
flChe ^evolutiafi was no loqger confined 
itQ'ihe.eatreinities of tbd km^om lit 
tkf door f tthd j^adrsd^iong 
-d^tly ^itated, m>d vieiiymg witV in- 
tense miiere6tabe.mo«einej|^s{» iho^pro- 
began openly tcr,«habj> tbeip, 
nnifersal ferment pitvaikd among 
ibf l^plef tbf 'itoldfers 


€ 

,ihe stmia 
^be 

layed, rath^ than yenoif peed 

The King and Jiis copipi^dytt 
bpea^e sepuble l^ipt nothing vk#*, 
left to them W. to yieldi On. 
morning, of the 7th, ah extraqrdlnai^ 
gazette was published, convoking 
Cortes* ItfWas now too late, liovrevcr, 
yeven for the most ample concession' | 
nothing was left but unqualified sub- 
misaiou. The multitude kneV their 
strength s the whole population of Ma- 
4rid» soldiers and people, tiupultupusty 
a^semHed, toyc dowitthe placards, set 
up the constitutional stope, and with 
loud cries demanded •• tJbccprtstitutjon 
of 1 8 1 2..* * Great ' agitation no\y pre- 
vailed in the palace. Nothing could 
be a more deep and entire humiliation 
to the Kipg, than to restore a consti^ 
aution which he. had his first 

act to dissolve, w^th every ijcnifk of re- 
probation } and he bad kept immurad 
•for yea*r8 in dungequa all concerned in 
forming and upholding it^ ^ The dan- 
gert howev^# was imminent., Balias- 
terD9,^<e2^1ed from his disgrace in this 
hour of extreme need» is supposed to 
have been the person who fixed the 
King's., wavering .resolutions. He 
roundly told him that there was not a 
moment to lose ; th^t between tl\p ac- 
ireptance o/ the constitutron and his 
dethronement^ no alternative was left." 
The Wrified,,mod^rb^h^tiV agreed 
to yield whatever , 

Thgfojlowiftg cdm|pSiMC^ion WjSa im- 
mediately is$q^'^ V . - 

. ^ tthp ' King* OTC Xdi#, deigns tq 
, addfes} to hiS.s^crelarkf of all depatu ' 
.jqeotsthe following rpy^ dfecrt^iy-j 
t ** To avoid thn^ddays which 
lake place in cdnaeftttence J|P* 

! certainties experienced by the 
.ill the execution of my decr^.qf *yes- 
terday, ordaining the qqu* 

.BPeatiofTof the CorteSf jgene- 

,>nl will of the people lUi^Shlf|^|tt?C|ipro* 
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nounccfd, I re^vi^ to 

the ^Mtitutiofli {>ro?94gf(|(i^ by the 
Genepi and Eattraoip^aiy Ct^nez in 
the ym 1812^ taWd 

a| understood^ »n4 to lU prompt 

pubKcation. ^ 

** X, 5PHK EtKO. 

At Ih Pahae, March Itk; 

Thoa waa established, without any • 
, modification* the constitution of 1812* 
XJuder tbe circumstaxmes of tardy and 
enfpreed acceptance oi;i the part of t(m 
thefc wa^ scfirccly room for the 
lormation of any other. Havfi^ 
fused the slightest concession* till he 
felt the sword at his breast* he was of 
course, when matters came to that cri- 
sis, obliged to accept any thing which 
they chose to dictate* Even the peo« 

5 1e themselyes had scarcely a choice* 
have entered upon the tedious and 
difficult task of forming a new const!* 
tUtiooi to which the only po^er yet 
organizied was decidedly hostile, would 
have been ^ haaardbus. They bad 
^ scarcely au alternative hut to take the 
constitution which they found ready 
made. The choice, or the accident, 
was, in our Qpiuipnj not fortunate^ 
The constitution ha-d been formed by 
men of intelligence and reflection, but of 
, little 9 oliticalcxpeidence,and too deep- 
ly imbued with, the principles which 
dictated the French constitution of 
1791. Being in Ci|dix, while 
aU the leading points of the Teninsuk 
occupied by French armie^ it 
Vaa prganized ^sipithofit any concur-. 

M |,hattl|e.mterest« oftoose 
bioafci^jjPfrtiicv^arif ^ latter,' were 
Te)|t|!r^j(i»li^* TfeedefcmaA. 
aiiti firm ta|K tjurftuDftUnces, wil], m 
think, ^ «»tnina1ioD of iu 
jpt>cu4ri^,nf^ 

As a repreantapye system, it pro- 
<ie^ded upon thte^l^adest principle of 
t^mVl^sal suffrage/ F^very citizen, ar* 
rived at^ full age, and holding a domi- 
cile withip the kingdom* had an equal 


vo^# |}Jot only was property act re* 
quired as a qualifloation^; st was not 
even allowed ps a ground, of prtferencew 
This* Wf epfifeive^most, aa soqietr k 
now constituted,, be a radical defect in 
every representative system. InteUi-. 
gence, ai^a certain degree of property, 
must, at the long run, go together. 
The system of universal suffrage ne-* 
cessanly throws the entire nomination 
into the hands of the Iqwest, becausCr 
greatly the most numerous class ; a 
class of all others the least qualified to 
iudge well of men and measures. In 
hopes of breaking the force of the de- 
mocratic impulse, a cumbrous ma* 
chinery was adopted of fkctioii by 
stages. The body of voters in each 
parish chose an electoral bedy, which^ 
elected an elector to be sent to the as- 
sembly of the district. The district 
electoral assembly chose a member 4of 
the electoral assembly of the provincCf 
which assembly at last nominated 
deputies to the Cortes in the propov* 
tion of one to every 70^000 of the po- 
pulation. Into all these elaborate prp-^ 
tesses, however, no element ever en- 
tered, e^tcept that of the- original dtr 
mocratic electing body, wbichr though 
it might at first, by these arraOgem^nts*^ 
be kept m some degdee under influence* 
could not fail soon to learn its strengths 
A peculiar inconvenience seem^ to arise 
from aU the deputies of s province being 
elected by one assembly met in the ca- 
pitaL The deputies to the Cortes, in- 
stead qf being of different views and 
tampers, according to the difier^it dis- 
tricts of the province* will be all of 
that party which has obtained a 
rity, however sxnall* in thfe onc eket^ 
«1 assembly, The deputiea from 
pfovipcc would thus afford no 

variety of sentiment prevaUin|p W 
that province ; a great part* soomtSues 
nearly the half of its districts* frotild 
be left without any represenUtioar^im 
the national Cortfcs. f , * 

. . I^^ocattvpeaujya^ 
cbnatitotion* consisted in the entire 





etdaHoA of iutf other legtalliivo'iiitij 
^ikibly» except the one ot the 
tttoftft, thtt« conlritmed by timteml 
suffrage. The ln49Com<:(¥^ of the der^ 

S ’ ana tidbtea have fi^W 4 leparate 
ouse to themselves, vt^ any|)owerof 
sending deputies to the one assembly) 
which constitutes the entire Cortes. 
Now, we believe th?at in all sobet^ and 
practical systeias, %W6 Houses are con- 
sidered essential to good legiSlatie^n* 
Even AmencU) whose conatituiion is 


% ^ Of thp ^ 
hive no doW that 
beeh) fhnnd to be cOnjpdsea 
rimie inUt-inab 4 b the teat of 
' The Soter^gn* the 'third braifftih^# 
the poUncal system, was by no mhaiw 
left tn the |ahie destitute situation. He 
wanted indeed some powers whisdf be« 
long to the British Sovereign. 

•had pot the power to prevent thews* 
icmbliiig of the Cortes, nOr,«whett fc 
^s assembled) to dissolve it. That 


entirely formed on a republican basiS) 
'dias Its Senate, tp share and bahnc^ the 
ower of theHbaseof Elepresentatives* 
h Spab) the aristocracies of ihe no- 
bles and clergy possessed such exteh- 
aive Wealth) that the denial of all voice 
in the natiohst assembly placed them 
in a state peduliarly defenceless 5 while 
the high influence which the latter c$-» 
pecially possessed over the minds of 
the peopk) rendered it exceedingly 
difficult to tnaiiitiun any system) to ^ 
which they w^ere essentially hostHe. It ' 
is indeed currently reported, that the 
nobility of Spain are so far corrupted 
and degraded) as to be incapable of 
that fhanly aOd dignifled* exercise of 
their 'powers, which is required hi W 
legislative bc^y. Considertng hew 
much it has beeu the fashion of thepre* 
aimt age to decry all p>rivilegedbodies, 
wewre led to doubt) after alL whether 
the Spanish nobility be materially 
worse than Other nobilities. Several 
of the highest rank, Romana, Albtt* 
<][uerqtie) Perque, Scc« distin|uiBhed 
themaelves ^jy their military talents, 
in tile war Of liberation | others ^have 
been eminent for their literary qtiab- 
fiOatiOns. Among sOCh*a body, in 
leeery ooimtry) there H a gveat deni ^f 
and dbsif^gibn^^ the %a- 
liisb ttobiiit?y; pdtaipr’immerfite 
^tlti wisboetany i^tyn ©r 

litfimhioe, wa^tuiralif theofrd nmre 
fWsISelarlyintdrthe^ 
thgr bad been placed itiVmorb^dyni. 


body, after completing it!o annual ees* 
tioii iii three months, left a permanent 
deputstiOti'of seven/ ddtb instructions 
to Watch cWer the maintenance of the 
coifstitution ; end) if it shonid appear 
necessery, to call upon the King to con- 
voke in extraordinary Cortes. In the 
passing of laws, Wwas aUowe*d only 
a hmitcd Veto. He might reject 4 
kW presented to kiirt by the Cortes 
daittrg two su^cessise scasions $ biit^if 
egiiti presented in the third sessionj 
his sanction could no longer be refused. 
The royal patfonagiwnsiflnited by the 
nomination of a Council of State, con- ^ 
sistsngof forty members, each of whohi 
were to be chosen by the King, out of 
a list of three fjurnislied by the Cortes. 
Whenever an ecclesiastical or judicial 
office was to be filled, this btwy fur- 
nished to the King a list of thrd^e, ofit 
of which be made the selection. As 
be retained^ however^ the micontrouled 
disposal of *alf civd smd miittary ap« 
otntmentB) his patronage could nibt 
e said to be redqoed wiuihi f fery nar- 
row limits. Ho of offensive al- 
liance was valW, wkhottt ike approba* 
tion of the ChrteS.^ In other respect^! 

Spanish Monarch had the s^fe 
foWprS askhe tong of Great 
The 'limitations aef dally akfem 

founded upon good reasons, 
still untouched the most JnspdejtaniiV- 
tnbiites. The whnt under the 
Spaniel King laboured, m a 

graduation ofpo were; Oxsthi^^fig Sn- 
termcdiate) to conaect hh^ wi^h that 
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purely popuJtt Jbo4}r« tke tjxw which will render you worthy of 

flojc tegirfatwe mtpfemacy^ Etementa theloveof your fctlow-citizensiu peac^ 
«o opppsite brought ac- and redoubtable to yourenemiea in 

tioun could 8car«;ely ofcape collision, Buch, in fiuei are the dutiea Which the 
pnd were inconsijatQnt with any emooth King expects from ) ou, and of which 
and regular inovcpient of the political your jE^st companion in arms will make 
machine. ^ , it bis ambition to set you an example. 

A general jubilee now tool place << jft is thus that the august thione 
among the friends of liberty, The of AJphonso ,and^ of Ferdinand wiU 
government, with apparent good will,* shed a lustre on this heroic nation, 
beggn to undo all that for the last sjx unknown even in the most glorious 
years it bad been busied in doing. The ages of the monarchy ; and Ferdinand 
dungeons of Madrid, of Cadiz, aqd of Vil., our beneficent King, the found- 
Ceuta> gave up the tenants who, for cr of Spanish liberty, ^tbe father of the 
80 many yearsi had been unjustly im- country, will be one of themosthappy, 
mersed in their gloomy cells, A royal the most powerful of pionarchs, sinCe 
decree suppressed the In^uiaition/and he rests his high aiith^nty on the in- 
ordajned the public sale of all proper- destructible basis of ^Ine love and ve- 
ty belonging to it. The liberty of the ncration pf bis people/' 
press was eatahlished on the same foot- In the provinces, the constitution 
mg w by the former Cortes } several bad been cither established before the 
political journal^ were established ; tlie notice from hfadrid arrived, or was 
coffee-houses of Madrid were cooveru then instantly and harmoniously ac-*- 
ed itlto political clubs, The King and cepted. At Saragossa and Navarrtf, 
Royal family studioudy exhibited it was proclaimed several days previ- 
cvery symptom of a chcerfu} ac^uies- ous. At Barcelona, on thelOih March, 
cepce in the new system, The Infant the people, though ignorant of th^ 
Don Carlos, on being appointed to the events at Madrid, compelled General 
command pf the natiopal army, tnade Castanos to follow the example. At 
an address to them, in which he said, Valencia, EUo with difficulty escaped 
“ Equally faithful as yourselves to the from the fury of the^ populace ; to 
Bolemn oath which 1 have to-day tak^a save him, it was necessary to lodge 
Before hia Majestf, you will find me a him in the prison. In Galicja, Snu 
leader who wdl ever conduct you Jn the Romao, who still headed troops in op^ 
path which honour and duty prescribe, position to the new syst^em, instantly 
To love and defend the country ; to called upon them to give their oath in 
Support, with unalterable loyalty, the support of the constitution. In An- 
throne, and the sacred person of the dalusfi, a friendly correspondenfce sue- 
monarch, who is support of civil ceeded to the hostile operations be- 
fibefty and the uatiob^ grandeur ; to twefn Riegp and O'Donnell. Ooa^ 
respect the laws j to mamtaio public dismal event interrupted the 
OrderitOfubqiit to all sacrifices whij^h harmony, and cast a gtoom OVtr a 
ths coBSiAOii sscal requires $ to unite change that wore otherwise so auspi-* 
inaffec^niM eentimeut yi^h other ciousran^^Dect. 

Spamardsi afid concur with them m GeneralTreyre, who had hitherto 
the estabUshm^lC^lM consolidation of acted *Bteaddy in support of the royajf 
the constitutiomA'igrstem ; to observe authority, appears, W receiviug^intel-' 
urn exact discf^lSM^d the 8*4bordina- ligence of the^desertion of Ah^V 
tioc so necetsaryin troops;— such, sojif h^Saiddedy formed an 'qjbgUsitte ntf 
diers, are your sacred duties ; such art sedwoo. On the Cdtditd 
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dix at tyrelve o^^Iackji aa^ ai*PQ<«int^ 
his d^terminatiock to proclaim tfie tibfh 
atftution. As the people, who 
bled in crowds, appeared imjidtient of 
any delays he solemnly mddebath to itf 
and promised that the remaiaSo^ sb- 
lemnities should be duly performed “oti 
the following day/ The pebpfe imme- 
diately raised a flagi inscribed Long 
live the constitutioh, and Freyre^our 
regenerator/* At the same time, they 
promised to bury all past enmities ih 
oblivion. An invitation w^s soofi sent 
to the chiefs of the army oil the Isle of 
Ijeon, to be preseftt at the solemnity 
of the approaching day, Qtriroga, 
however, declined attending himself, 
but sent San Miguel, Arco Aguerro, 
Gahand, and another of his principal 
officers, The night was now Spent in 
joyful preparations for to*morrow*s 
festival ; the fronts of the houses were! 
lavishly adorned, and the whole body 
of the people, in theti* festal dresses, 
filled at ten o'clock the square of St 
Antonio. As they were waiting there 
for the arrival of General Frey re to 
begin the ceremony, a report of mus- 
quetry was suddenly heard, and the 
troops instantly b^an to fire on the 
multitude, The affrighted crowd fled 
ip all directionf, pressed and overturn- 
ed jupoo each other ; while the troops 
pursued, massacring all whom they en- 
countered. Even the houses did not 
shelter the wretched inhabitants f and 
Cadiz was for several hours like a city 
given up to pillage. The carnage of 
this dreadful day was afterwards &und 
t^amount to 460 killed, and upwards 
0* 1000 wounded. The deputies from 
the national qrmy called uoon General 
freyije for his pledged ^protection, 
whichfbe was able to make good only 
by conveying them out of ftis house 
by thi roof, and thentfe td the fort^of 
Sebastian. N^withst^nding a lotig 
ipveafti^tion afterwards the 

orWb of ibis dreadful affair Was lus^ 


' conduct t^wa^ds the &putida to 
acquit kim'lr£m the . 

%^ere at the time sttoogly^rgerflif^^ 
him ;• h«it Valdes, trho, us gdSteri|iM#f 
Cadit;, had^always sheum an embkw^ 
ed enmity against liberal opinionSfWdt 
CampaoS, in consequence of a lOiU* 
tary order^published by him next day, 
saniffidhing the conduct of tbe» aoU 
diers, were strongly suspected of at 
least approving this outrage. TWo 
days after, intelligence was received at 
Madrid ; the soldiers were then seissed 
vHth alarm t and the inhabitants, rising 
tumultuously, massacred several of 
them. At length the government ha- 
ving superseded Valdea and Campa- 
na, and appointed O'Donaju governor 
of Cadix, with orders to nv^ke a strict 
inquiry into this unhappy afbir, the 
minds of men were gradually tranquil- 
lized. That part of General Freyre'a 
army, which shewed itself still averse 
to the new system, was dissolved ; iho 
.rest uiftted itself to the army of the 
Isle of Leon, which was thus sweQ^ 
to 12,000 men. 

The nation noW occupied itself 
busily in the election qf members for 
the ^approaching Cortes. The opera- 
tion was carried on tranquilly, and 
with a decided preference of the libe- 
ral party. Many who had been lum- 
bers of the Cortes olT Cadiz were*ndv? 
re-elected ; to which were added Qui- 
roga,. and other military men, who 
had taken ah active part on the pre« 
sent occasion. Meantime thete weti 
not even now wanting some anti-revo- 
lutionary symptomef. At Saragossa, 
on the 14th May» a band of four 
or five hundred men, invited by the 
m^nks* rubhed to the public square. 
Overturned the giOne of the constitit^ 
tion, and soon raised a mob, who k>iiw 
^*lhem in crying^ ** Religion f tJUs 
ICiirg ! down with the constitution T* 
General Haro,how€ver,felllipOlitheiii 
wirth^M regiments, and afoarbiiiliTig 
tnd wo'**'ding a considwaMojWumberj 
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etieceede4 in 4i^r#ing ifcjj&iiwft. .Xhe 
.Marquis ^^A^zan, to 
Siam with Harm thif >4jsti&r0aace was 
t>^Ij attribute4, vas^j^moted from 
hil actuation as gf^vcpior of tb^ pro- 

Jn Galtcia^ matters threatened to> 
assume a more serioos chara^er. Don 
MaatO^l Chant re, whose zeal, hat l?eea 
alroa^y commemorated, united himself^ 
with-jiome other chiefs, who assumed 
the titlc*of the Apostolical Junta of, 
Galicia/* They colieoted within the 
frootiws of Portugsd a body, of scat- 
ter^ troops and peasantry, wiih*V^hteh‘ 
they crossed the Minho, i^nd endea-r 
voured to jouse Galicja into iaanr^ec-. 
lion. In U4^|.beiore Espinosa could 
collect his tfoops, they had swelled to 

between 3Q00 and 3000 meii> and were 

threatening: Toy., Herein however, se- 
veral encounter^ took place, ia which 
they were, coroplelely worsted, fnd, 
ohuged to re-enter Poreugal, with the 
loss of their, s^ndards and bsfggage. * 
of their , chiefs were afterwards 
ddivered hj ^hoPortuguese ffovem* 

meat, at the urgent request of Spajn. 
They were fo^nd to main tain s^ret 
correspondence , witbumalcootehts ip 
Andalosmi find evjm wUb aeoret com- 
mittees in the capital. , 

^ The 6th of Junq formed the impor- 
tant and long ^pected day of the 
meeting of the ^oitcs. A fortnight 
was consumed in the examination qS 
their powersi and other preliminary 
matters ; and it was not till the-9lh 
Juljf , that the solemn opening took 
place. The King was ^ttended by the 
jtopl family, and the corps 
After renewing the oath ^ 
of thqconstitutiosj, be made 

hisope,hing,i^chi in which he strong* 
ly expre^^^s A^^i^mcnt to, andjde- 
termination to the new 

der of things,, said he, 

has come th%e%^he object of my 
' wi8bes,t^,w^^ see mySelf^sur- 


rotm^hy^the repisesentatives the 
herok: .and generous Spanish nation ; 
and when a solemn oath identihes iw. 
interests and those of roy famSy wfeh 
the interests fif my people. Since fJkjf 
excess 'of the <^vil has called forth the 
unequivocal expression of the genera), 
wish Cf tbs nation, an expression Jong 
dimmed by deplorable cjircumstances, 
that are now bandied from pur me- 
mory, I have determined tp embrace . 
the system which the nation detired^ 
and to sweaV to the political constitu- 
tion of the monarchy, sanctioned by 
tht general and extraordinary Cortes 
of tho year J8l3j *inee the crown ' 
and the nation hiwe both recovered 
their legitimate > rights^ my ireolution 
being the ' more • free sand .spontaneous^ 
a$ it is moreconformable to thejnterests. 
of the Spanish pepplb, whose happir 
ness never ceased tp be the ^object of 
my sincerest intentions/' After tn-, 
king ^ view of the state of the differs 
ent branches of adminijitration, hecon- 
ckided; It is to the establishment 
and the entire and inviolable mainte-. 
nance of the constitution, that X will 
consecrate the powers which this same 
constitution ^signs to the royal author, 
rity; in it I will concentrate my power, 
py happiness, and my felory/* 

The address to be made in reply^ 
was the subject of some discussion i 
and that tin ally agreed upon, while it 
very strongly expressed tlie feelings of 
duty and attachment, failed not to in- 
sinuate pretty decided lessons as to 
what was their opinion of past events, 
and what conduct they how expeeta§^j 
to meet with from the King iw^hia, 
Ministers. ^*^While,”it is 
act with tl]« prudence and di^nkf!:^ 
woijhj the representatives of 
and generoua iiatioiij th^ Cortea 
pect to find in your Majesty’s goWrOfi^ 
m^t that vigour 

W ali»l^idyae^f!««y 
e^^bliSiment of a new e|i<^iJKl4 
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tKerdmoni^f ^hoit pbalaci^ 
impede the fflarcH of natiooal pra^* 
iiity. 

^ The niitidniirCongresf will em- 
vtoelf with the utmoit a»9id«iity 
for the dtseharge of the dutiet knpo- 
fied upon it by the people | and, oo- 
operating with your Majcaty, wdl ^p- 
ply the remedieB which the deplorable 
Btate of the cduntty demands^ and to 
which it hm been reduoedby the mal- 
administration of former times, and by 
the minouB eyatem adopted during the 
last BIX years.” 

In Goncludion they observe lu^ 
taking the first stepa in their career 
for consolidating public prosperity, ex^ 
cctiting the>consUtatioQ^ and protect- 
ing rdigtoni the rights of the throne 
and of the people, the Cortes found, 
their most flattering hopes on the ao« 
lemn promise of your Majesty to en-* 
force the strict observance of that fun- 
damental Itw which is the best guaran- 
tee of the rightaof your Cr^wn. Faith- 
ful observers themselves oft:hat consti- 
tution, the Cortes, in imitation of yOur 
Majesty’s example, will place all their 
glory and happiness in their constitu- 
tional powers. In offering to your 
Majesty proofs of a sincere attach- 
ment to yqur tbyal person and august 
family, the Cortes hope to find a firm 
support in the aeal, patriotism, and 
knowledge of your Majesty's govem- 
ihent. Thus will your Majesty return 
the love of the people, and we prove 
ourselves worthy of their confidence.” 

The first business on which the 
CoHes enterefl, consisted in receiving 
frolm the different mirtistefs, a view of 
the state of»their respective depart- 
ments ; on which occasion^ facts were 
disclosed Which eitcited the dcppest 
^nterelt, but inspired the ihost gloomy* 
impi^lsion. 

Thfc Mmistersfnr Foreign Affairs 
mmounced that the retatkms of the na- 
tlda wkh foi^npbweio wereimffeelw 
l]r pacific aad amicablei except wi|h 


regard to the Court of t04 

the United States. Wkh the IWaMSTf 
hcobservcd; ‘‘Some differences cxbttfenf 
specttng the capture of Monte-VhftOlf ^ 
and with the latter on the 
the treatJy of the Floridas } but tfW 
principles of moderation and jhstlee 
whit^h ^ireflt the diplomatic operations 
give us reason to hope that ihesi 
ferences will be adjusted hotiourabry 
for Spain, and that the;^ mil not alter 
in the slightest degree^ the s/stcin of 
peace established in Europe.” 

Th^ Minister of the Interior gave a 
debril fif all theVriipches of the public 
adm^istratbn connected with his de- ' 
pargment, and spetified the means 
adopted for its improvement. This de- 
partment of government would require 
the longer time in orgSniaring, as every 
thing must be regenerated conform-'' 
ably to the report on the politidil eco- 
nomy and clVil administration of the 
kingdom, in o^der to give a nSw stl- 
* mums to agriculture, comawree, 
iiufactures, and the arts, and id pnp# 
mote the general prosperity O'f the na^ ' 
tion. 

The Miniver of the Colonies, in his 
expa^ On the situation of America, 
detailed, among a variety of other to- 
pics, the measures adopted by the 
King for the reconcilement of With* 
sisting differences, and the rv^union of 
the ccSonies to thfc mother country. 
He dissipated the mischievous tumours 
which had been dtculateduf a odntemr 
plate‘d expedition to America, and ex- 
plained what had given rise tp those 
false rumours* « 

The report of the Minister of Jus- 
tice enihr^d only the pei’ipd subse- 
qffent to tht 9th of March of this ycAr. 
Hr gave an^ account of the^dedyes 
signed bjr^he Kirtg for consolidatidjf 
the constitutional system, and cau^ng 
the laws to be observed-— of the state 
of the royal courts, and tribun- 
als of tlTe country-— of whU^hftS teen 
already done for the estabUsbment of 
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tbe Judge* iu f irst lua^iQ^cofifdrm* 
ably to the dinriot ,4i>^i9ioRe adopted 
by the Corte$. that aomc 

«eclcaia«tic prebeodaries had be^n dia- 
fioaed of to recoittpen*© different indi- 
.vidtiaU liamed, apd who had^becn per- 
secuted on account of their adherence 
to the fonatitutional sfstevp. ^ He 
dwelt much on the measurea adopted 
with respect to the regular clergy<, 
whijph he reprcaentcd a* equally ad- 
vaiua^ous tp that body and the na^ 
ticm I and stated tbe arrangemen ts made 
fpf preventing the increase of Jesuit 
convehtSi by allowing only one fh towns 
which before had aeverab and Ufciog 
public instruction out of their bfinda* 
The Minister finally defended the mea- 
sures which had been adopted for se- 
curing the deputies who signed the re- 
presentation of the year 18l4f and on 
whom it IS reserved for the Cortes to 
pronounce judgment. 

• The report -of the Minister of War 
produced tbe most afflicting '“impres-' 
siom It appeared that this department 
was in tlie most deplorable condition ; 
that it was indispensably necessary im- 
mediately to effect a reform in the 
army^ and to change its organiz^tiou ; 
that tlie existing military force, com- 
pneiTig all arms, ^ was about 5^,705 
meuv exclusive of^be royal guard, and 
7083 cavalry ; t:hat, notwithstanding 
the reduction of .10,000 ofiicet^t the 
number retained was beyond all pro* 
portion to , the men ; that the corps 
of the royal guard was greatly dimi- 
nished ; that the want of money, and 
partial distributions o^pay, had redu- 
ced tbe ofBcers to the greatest priva- 
tions I that the major part of tfiem had 
reroainitflfpr years on half-pay, though 
in active *6^ce ; that the army was in 
a state bf fibiipeful nudity ;nhat in the 
cavalry only 15^ regiments had their 
clothing and equ^i#ents in tolerable 
condition ; tha* tfiedotliing and arms 
:pf tbe infantry were not uuifbrm, and 


generally bad ; tha|f jhey bad, only 
87,000 tnuskets, of which 60Q0 were 
unserviceable ; that the cavalry had 
10,OOQcarbines, and that in the pistols 
and. swords \here was no uniformity | 
and that the saddlery articles were re- 
gular only in seven regiments. , , 
The Minister next described the* de- 
plorable state of the artillery, which 
was wholly destitute of and 

had a supply of ammunitiqo scarcely 
sufficient for a single day^s service in 
battle. Tbe miluia corps raised in 
J818 presented a force of 33,809 mep, 
commanded by 14?) chiefs | the gar- 
risons, castles, &c., were in the most 
wretched condition, as well as ihe for- 
tresses on the co^st* The niilitary ed u- 
cation had not undergone any change ; 
and tlic department, of theoretical and 
practical jinstruction for the military 
required no reformation. The retire- 
ments g) anted to officers had produ* 
ced a saving : and the number of in- 
valids was 1^838 men. 

He then recapitulated the total force 
of the Peninsula ; ihat of the infantry, 
including tbe militia, he stated to con- 
sist of 87,779 men ; the cavalry of 
6338 ; and the expence op the uhole 
army be estimated at 352,607,000 reals 
(88,151,750 francs). 

He then entered upon the details of 
the colonial establishments. The is^ 
lands of Porto- Rico,' St Domingo, 
and Cuba, enjoy profound tranquilli- 
ty. In Mexico theie exist only a 
few bands of insurgents, which can- 
not occasion any apprehensions ; but 
It is necessary, he observed, to 
that country on a war footing. The 
ravages of the revolutions are severely 
felt in South America, #h]ch experi- 
ences the effects of a war eichjed by 
the ambition of foreigners." Tl^ough 
it is impossible to give a correc^state- 
ment of the mihtarit forces these 
countries,the Minister announced tfiaf, 
fiince 1815^ not leas thaa 4ff|i77Aie^ 
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of all Itf^8 tiii4 Um tki^ 

ihetf df whom 5000 were of Porto* 

R1CO4 

The forces in the hiftd ofCnUt 
including the militiay an^ount to l(hd9^ 
Jfiven, and 977 horeeiB ; tlioac in North 
America to infantry and caval- 

ry, who occupy an extent of 82^)42 
square leagues* Lc^tly^ by adding the 
troops which are on other atationd of 
iSouth Americai conaiatlng of abotA 
10,178 meh, who form the garrisons of 
the Philippines, it will be found that 
.the army in the ^lontes amoUnta to 
96*578 men, and 8419“ horses^ The 
garrisons in America ai^ in the worst 
possible statsf****^ 

The Minister of Marine c4ve an ac- 
count in his report of the dilapidated 
condition to which his department bad 
been reduced : he urged the liecesshy 
of regenerating this most important 
branch, and of increasing it to the high- 
est posnible p‘tch, by building as many 
ships as the state of the Hnances will 
admit. He referred to a proposition 
submitted to the forjmer Cortes, to in- 
crease the navy to 20 ships of the line, 
20 frigates, 18 corsfttfeiB, 26 brigan- 
tines, and 18 sloops of war. 

The Mimeterof the Finances enter- 
ed into a long*and complicated state* 
ment. He rendered an account of the 
state of the Treasury on the 9th of 
March, explained the available resour- 
ces, and pointed out a practicable mode 
of supplying the deficiencies. He pro- 
posed some modification of the dota- 
tions to the Royal family, and solicit- 
ed the approtfttion of the Cories to a 

fi 

. Bearing interest, ^ 

Hot bearing interest, 


*Fhl civil Ii«t"nm8 allowed to remmin 
without any redhction at 45*000,000 
mfi (5D6X)00/.) but the estimate fdr 
fmigii a^fiirs wes cut down from 18 


loan ot 40,000, OOOr. the 

King, and to w ar dswhich h»ly5, 000^000 
bad be<*n subs0nbed. He described 
the wretch^ state of the finanoei, iil4 
dicated the mode of imprbving the sy%» 
tem, and^he difiiculties opposed to u 
reformation. He specified the abuses 
^aqd|>ne4)f the principal, the taxes , 
impost as merely provisional,* and 
i^which were never suppressed in Spain. 
Hence the necessity of consulyng the 
opinions and the abilities of the people 
before they should b^ subjected to a 
iT^w pjaivof taxation. He explained 
the cui!ses which were opposed to the 
estaUishment of direct contributions, 
and^entioned themdisposition of the 
^clergy, thO nobility, and persons in 
office, to contribute their proportions, 
as one of the principal impediments. 
He ilcmonslrated the necessity of a 
reform, Xnd to give publicity to every 
thing connected with the finances. The 
MiiEiister'COncliWed his report by point* 
'ing out* the inaccuracy and the inutili- 
ty of custom-house codes t the trduri* 
ous and mischievoti^ tendency of the 
prohibitory laws: he proposed the 
union of the department of the Posts 
to that of the Finances, and reproba- 
ted the absurdity of the penal laws with 
regard to the system of finance. 

In detailing the ffrocedure^wCitiheb 
Cortes, we shall begin by endeavour- 
ing to give a view of the manner in 
which they sqoght to'reroedy the dis- 
tressed state of the finances. Accord# 
ing to the report of the Committee, 
the debt of Spain was (in round num- 
bers,) ^ 

Re^ vellon. ^ 

, «,8f4,r80,000 I<. 76,516,200 
7,405,792,000 83,315,160 

*U,2S*,572,000 159,830,360 “ 

to 12 Riillions ; tbit of jodteiri 
blnhments from 23 to 12 MtUions; 
'that orthe marine frodv 160 to 80 
mitUosa ; that of the war department 
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fropi &7.S to SSO The entire 

estimate of ex^nikm^ 4 ^unted to 
7^2,802,000 re^bi,. while of reve- 

ovie ,did oot eitcpei^30,39|l*,odo‘ reals, 
living a deficit of i72>4j08,00i) reals, 
( 1 , 939 , 580 ^.) . ; 

^ The mcasut^ by Which the CommiN 
l^e proposed to meet this* unfavor- 
able etate of the national finances# was 
of a vejry critical and dubious nature«r 
They expressed their belief that the 

E lan proposed with regard to church 
inds^ and the an^liorations introduced 
by the Cortes# woidd shortly ^relieve 
the nation from its present financial 
pressure ; that in |he mean tiine the 
urgent object , was to meet the existing 
distress. They conceived that the sys-. 
tern of loan, however much to be ge« 
nerally deprecated, above aU in time of 
peace, was justified by this peculiar 
concurrence of circuipst^nces, ft was 
proposed to raise a loan of 200,000,000 
rieals, (2,250,000/.) to provide^ for the 
exigencies p£ the following year. 

The most important measures of the 
Cortes were those which related to 
petoanent reforms in the political sys^ 
tern of Spain. . The greatest check to 
agricultitWd improvement arose from 
the enonnbua extent of the system of 
maiorcits or enli^ils, which had been 
prompted by thc^pcient over-weening 
pride of the Spanish grandees* This 
system, which began ^ply it| the thir- 
teenth century, now extended over by 
the greatest part of the lands in the 
kingdom- The aceumtilation oT pro- 
i^rtr was accordingly immense t ncar- 
j^.^ha whole pvymcs of Andalusia 
was tbe^^roperty of three of the great 
nobk^, t 3 Sm 8 system was at b«oe 
fayo^iW^jb^ aa in ^$1- 

the growth^ 

any indepjtnf&t.l^ti.yesp^Uble 
of small proprJ^OSrsl I The Comifiiu 
tee to whom was referred, 

proposed to r^dcr^all lands in the 
adngjik’m 80 far Ttte, that their pos^ 
iOtsarsipight dispone the whole toUteir 


own chSdren ; but to atratlgars they 
could dispoiK only one half. No new 
entail could* be feuded but by the 
expresspern^sion of the Cortes, which 
was to grant it only for weighty rfca- 
sons, such, as important services ren- 
dered to the country. No new en- 
tail was to exceed, for the Spanish 
grandees, 80, OOQ« ducats of annuaU 
rent ( for titled persons 4*0,000 ; for 
private individuals 20,000- No en-i 
tail could b^ made for less than 6000 
ducats. 

, ,This law, after along and animated 
diVussion, passed on the. i 2th Octo- 
ber. ' Some displeasure was felt by 
those nobles who had the greatness of 
their order deeply at heart ; b«t as it 
caused ho personal inconvenience to 
afty, and afforded to many of the great- 
est proprietors the means of freeing 
themselves from large debts in which 
they were involved, it never gave rise 
to any serious diissatidfaction or com^. 
plaint. 

The case was different with regard 
to the measure which came next un- 
der discussion. The enormous accu- 
mulation; of property m the hands of 
the religious. orders, was/another evil 
under which Spain had long groaned. 
In 1769, there were found to be in 
that country 2051 convents, and 61,327 
monks and nuns, nor « was there any 
reason to suppose that the number Md 
diminished since that time. The wealth 
of these orders presented also a tempt- 
ing prospect of relieving those finan-s* 
cial embarrassments under which the 
nation so deeply labour^. Undeirthe 
impulse! of these views, a propcTsiticte 
was broAi^ht forward fori^the ^eotire 
8i%press’on of the religious orders, asid 
for charing their , property 
This measure was supported# a^ only 
by thu Count de Toreno^Kanjrotln 
lay deputies, but eveirffyC^slriSdi^ 
auxiliary bishop, wfab 
however painful the. piopUiAtibii was 
to.kia feelings^ bo 
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bound to $tippt>rt ecab* 

ducive to the public good. In 
of the legality th© 0 ieaMiH©» ordeti 
x[uoted, mad© «t difiei©M ems, 
either to prevent new foUwhttioiWf 
to reform those that already aubsiHed. 
Many states, it waaobservefd, had 
cbgnized the principle of the sale of 
ei^cleeiastical propesty, and even the 
Kings of Spain,. Charles 111. and 
Charles IV. had recourse to ir> at a 
time when the national debt whs ludcb 
less than now. On the other hand, it 
was urged, that th^ right of pn^rty 
in corporations was as sound as in in« 
dividuals ; tlM the regular clergy 
formed an esamiad part ^ the Catho« 
he religion ; and to ^^sttoy »the one 
was to attack the other« The indi* 
viduid distress which Would thus be 
caused, was also much ins^eii upofu 
Remonstrances agaihst this theasore 
were addressed to the Cortes^ by the 
generals of the Capuchins, and of the 
Francucan orders 5 the one distinguish- 
ed by its moderation, and the other by 
its fulminating zeal. Notwithstand- 
ing all opposition, therlaw was adopt- 
ed on the ] St October*. All the orders 
were*auppresscd, and only right coi^ 
vents were preserved to maintain the 
divine worship in some ancient and ce- 
lebrated sanctuaries. The monks se- 
cularised were to receive from 100 to 
400 ducats, according to their and 
situation. There was a prohibition to 
found any convent,-— to admk any pro- 
fession— and upon monks to take any 
vow. 

This innovation in itself, and in the 
abstract, was satisfactory and neces- 
sary for Spain ; jret ns wespects the 
snanner hud degree in whiebit waseth*- 
Tied ^to executioii, it can scarcely be 
dCiiieq to be premature and precipi- 
tate, Monastic establishments hadbeen 
os it were inte'Htoven into the whole 
fimme of Spanish soc|ei^^ A ^at 
part eif the population, and not the 
#om pah, etdllooked up to this 


as their ohicles. Befoi4 |ihb« 

vertkig an institutlott rehdOi^ vrife»* 
by so many ages duratiob, time 
syNda nave been allowed to aaO ithf 
the jgradual dtffusiOii ^knowledge afaw 
liberal idias, througlnthe influence od 
the new instituriorrs. As it stood|thia 
nurnttoUB iK>dy, holding such sway 
over the public mind, were turned loto^ 
with hearts rankltuff with the deepest 
bitterness against the government mm 
Whkh they had experienced sUch treats 
nWOti All tlie glories of the order 
were upw annihilated } its membets re- 
duced to a state ot comparative beg- 
gary ) and the numerous imendicants 
when were accustomed to receive sup- 
plies at the convent flutes, were thrown 
a state of absolute destitution— 
These suffering classes have ever Since 
maintained a perpetual of insur- 
rection, which has depnved the Const!- 
tutibnri jgoverpment Of stability and ^ 
tranquillny, and has only been sup-«* 
‘pressed by exertions, to which their 
means and tesoutces were very inade^ 
qnate. 

If we censure this proceeding of the 
Cortes as rash and ill-timed, there are 
others which we tnnst stigmatize as 
essentially and radically eviL In n sys- 
tem which professed to be entirely 
founded upon lib^l principleit, iu 
miglit have been expected that free 
trade would have formed aif essential 
element. Th^ trountty of Ustariz, of 
Campomanes, and of Joveffanos, seem^ 
ed ripe for an enlightened system in 
this branch of economy. Those great 
men were faoWtver ho more, and their 
mantle had hot fallen on any of the 
present generation. On the -contrary* 
every neVve was strained by the Cortes, 
to enny tp a greater height chut sys- 
tem of mpnopoly, hy the action qf 
which Spain nad been undone* 
solutions wefre adopted by that asSem- 
bly^ an ^exhortations addressed to the 
Royal Family, to wear nothing but of 
Spanish manufacture* In the conw 
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ftiercial regiihtlons. the lading Ptin* 
dplfii was tna^<! to^ ‘tfeit nothing 
which Spain could ptodpce 
aelf) should be allowed xth be 
ed. Particular Upt-w^s taken to keep 

down the int^^tirse witR France, 
the country of all others /rom whose 
trade Spam tuig'ht have oerired the 
greatest benefit. Thjs system was 
every way ruinous. It crushed the 
gefl^s that prosperity which would 
have been the natural consequence of 
freedom and security of property; 
white the distress jBfenerated by jt threw 
a general discredit upon the constitu« 
tional system to which it was imputed. 
In consequence of it also, the ftnan* 
cial exnbai rassment instead of being 
remedied grew more and more sevene. 
The contraband trade, which had al- 
ways been one of the greatest scourges 
of Spain, was trebled; and with it those 
' habits of tumultuous and irregulat* as- 
semblage, which passed by |in easy 
transition intC insurrection. Thus,* 
this voluntary sacrifice of her trade, 
not only impovertshed Spam, but pro- 
ved one of the strongest bars to the 
preservation of thatiranquillity which 
she dugbt to have sacrificed almost 
any thing to maintain. 

The establishments for education 
were can led "by the Cortes to a laud- 
able, almost excessive extent. There 
were to be three gradations of schools 
throughout the kingdom ; the first for 
elementary instruction, of which there 
was to be one for every five hundred 
families, and where the catechism of 
t|ie coii$mutiort wastio'be carefully 
taught* The second degree Was for 
those dai^ined to public employments ; 
in tbei(^ WeVe taught tho ancient aind 
modOtr^tarnguaget, history, and politi- 
cal economy./' The third 'degree was 
forcertain specialind profound studies. 
The law on the liberty of the press 
allowed the publication of ^11 works 
except those upon religion, which the 
higtitry of the nation still subjected to 
18 


e prevWite ceittf^liip. lay; 

however, an appeal even on these tb n 
supiiefbe junta established for th^ pto^ 
tectioo ot the liberty of the press. 

These delibefations were chec^oeViJi 
ed by events belonging rather to the 
4txeeutive than legislative departments 
The ‘army of the Isle of Leon, proud 
of the share theyithad taken in achie- 
ving national liberty, considered them- 
aelv^ still as its guardians. Since the 
nomination of Quiroga as a deputy, 
Kiego had taken the command ; ahd 
his enthusiastic disposition having led 
him to embrace the highest principles 
of liberalism, he was linked upon by 
the club% of Madrid as their sure and 
powerful supporter. There appeared 
a very evident <langer, that this ahny 
might assume a praetorian character, and 
might become dangerous both to prince 
and people. The Minister at War, 
therefore, formed the bold resoIntiOU 
of dissoKing it ; and as this step waa 
taken with the approbation of Qinroga, 
while Ricgoi was soothed by the ap- 
pointment of jSovernor-general of Ga- 
licia, It was hoped that the arrangement 
might be tranquilly effected. Kiego, 
however,. saw in it the downfall of his 
influence, and, as he imagined, new dan- 
gers to liberty. He hastened to Ma-- 
dnd, and presented to the King a pe- 
tition from thb army against its disso-^ 
lution, intimating at the same time his 
own refusal of the government of Ga- 
licia. He was received with the most 
rapturous applause by the clubs and 
the multitude, and continued for eight 
days the her© of Madnd, Intoxicated 
with this homage, he gave Way to* ah 
irregularity*whichalarmedalftnodera^fe 
mfen. Being one evening at the theatre, 
his ^des- de-camp began to a viO- 

lent democratic song, called !^iif ita 
chorila, %Vaga la^perr^t '*swaRbw4fi 
you dog,’^ Composed at ill 

hatred of the nobles. ' 
chief having endeavoured 
to this cxhibitiofi, Kie|^d ihmpiilattw 
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its fftVQur«ftnd a ii&UnX tua^utt arose^ 
whictil waa continUfid duriiigf a $jreat 
part of the night. The gov€i*timent# 
determining hereupon to ^ke the moat 
v^gproua measures, withdrew from Rie- 
go the offer of the command in Gar- 
cia, and sent him into an honourable 
exile at Oviedo. Riego now address- 
ed a long memorial* to the CorteSi in 
winch he represented the services ren- 
dered by the army of the Isla to the 
cause of liberty, and Urged that its 
support was still necessary against the 
numerous eneipies of the const i tut fonal 
sptem* ‘‘ I beseech," said hci “the Na^ 
tional Congress to take into considera- 
tion these short reflections, to examine 
the opinion of Andalusia, that of the 
army, that of fore-sighted and judici- 
ous men, and then to consider whether 
the time has arrived for deciding that 
circumstances have changed, that the 
laws are in their vigour, and that the 
constitution is triumphant in all its 
parts, 

“ The disgust of an army is conta- 
gious. The distrust of one province 
passes to another. The public mind is 
agitated ; ,and, whpn poncord is the 
most necessary, the most fatal disunion 
has been introduced* It was my duty to 
make these explanations to the govera- 
ment, and likewise to the Cories, who 
ought always to watch over every thing 
that influences in so vu^ible a manner tbe 
w^ll-being of our country. 1 have ful- 
filled these two sacred obligations, X 
have done aUi that was ip the power of 
pdpver of the laws, to avoid disorders 
fiqd[ misfortufUa* Those calamities 
j^hiph may perhaps arise from general 
^strust will not be my work. Would to 
JHleaven that my suspicion? were only 
those of an extijayagant mind, amj that 
we mly never have occasion to seek in 
vfip ffcr that physical and mpral* force 
whJcWvi support— a force, the im- 
|» 9 ^|ktu 9 e el, which Is eiiher unknown, 
w4;jp^>jmi|cbdepredate^^ for my part, 
iMCrira W mark sif uhiust pr^ejp- 


m 

dices, of perverse 

and borrmle imputations,' after sro|ii^#» 
tardy^dgcltniiig of a post mcompatiim 
perhaps wi^h my tiOQOcrr ih es^isl^ 
circumstances, I return to the S|tn|Aw 
conditioif of a citizen* If my cowtrtry 
should reouire my services a second 
timeii k shill fly to her aid, and |hall 
be ready to repeat niy services* At 
present I am Mti^fied wub the pleasure 
of having deserved YOur livel| grati- 
tudeit and with that delight which the 
testimony of a pure conscience com- 
municates to an honourable mind,*’ 
These representations had no influ- 
ence on tlie Cortes, which adhered to 
the aesolution of ministers ; and Riego 
had no alternative but to depart 
Oviedo. His associates, StUi Miguel 
and Velasco, were at the same time 
sent to Zamora and Valladolid^ The 
dwsoliitiou of the army was then ef- 
fected j but the Cortes agreed, ihat-^ 
liberal ^allowances, both in land and 
'money, should be given to the disband- 
ed troops, in proportion to tbetr length 
of seryice. Although these measures 
were effected by government, yet the 
clamour of the caib^ against the Mi- 
nister at War was so violent, that he 
was induced to give in bis demisaiom 
These tumults induced the imoiatry 
to bang in a propoastion to the C^rtesi, 
for repressing the licence of the clubsf 
and notwithstanding the strenuous op- 
position of the libe|als, it was earned 
qn the Hlh October, by a majority o% 
lOQ io 45. The meetings of these so- 
cieties were only to be Geld upon no- 
tice given, aQ4 permissioq received^ 
from the local authorities, and under 
their supermtendance* The individual# 
tffhs assembled ware in no case peri 
mitjted tq form cofporations, or to 
apeak m the name df the people | uor 
were they to hold correspondence witll 
any similar body# * ^ 

Towards the close of the #essioh, 
which, consideration of important 
business under consideratioo^ was cpn- 
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tinued a month beyond the pmeriWd 
period* a general agitjUtioti watt felt 
throughout Spain. The execution of 
the bw relative toconventa^as in some 
pbces'^twmuhuouttljr seconded* in others 
violently opposed. Awemblhgea hos- 
tib to the constitutional svetem* assu. 
ming the form of guerillas* rosfi ia dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom* and 
put down in one place reappeared iir 
anothea. Alarm was also felt at Ma- 
drid* when the King* immediately after 
a reluctant sanction given tc the bw 
for the ttuppi^sston of monasUc^rdeni* 
set out his palace of the Escuriah 
Here he was surrounded by th^ Duke 
de rinfantado* his confe$8or» and other 
persons supposed to be eminently hostile 
to the new* system. In appointing Ge- 
neral Vigodct Cuptain-Generalof New 
Castile* he issued a Commission entirely 
in his own hand-writing* withdut the 
signature of the minister* as required 
by tbs^ constitution ; and on the omis- 


sion being pointed out by the pterma^ 
nent deputation of the Cortes, shewed 
little dbporition to correct it* Mean- 
time tumult^ ran high at Madrid t the 
municipality of that city sent addresses 
more and more energetic* urging the 
King^s return to the capital. At 
length the danger appearing serious, 
he ^ee^ed it expedient to yield. On 
the 21 at November he entered Madrid, 
guarded by two lines of soldiers* and, 
amid the report of a hundred pieces 
of artillery. A vast multitude raised 
cries of ** the consUtturiem 1 the consti- 
tutional King i** but without any dis- 
turbance. The liberals now complete- 
ly regained theji|cendancy. The Duke 
de rinfantado* with bis adherents* 
were sent into retirement j while Riego 
was named Captain-General of Arra- 
gon* Velasco of Estramadura* and Es- 
pinosa of Old Castile. Thus Closed 
fof Spain the memorable year of 1S20* 
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CHAPTER X. 

^ PORTUGAL. 

State of ihfi J^ational Feeling^Rei)olutimary^i[unta formed at OportO^Tke 
Arm^ matches to Coimbra — Regency attan'^ to conciliate ^Revolution at 
Lisbon^Vnionof the Juntas ---Arrival of Lord J^resfo^>^ Discussions*^ 
Finn} Arrangemcnt^Klcctions. • 

Portugal had groaned still more naich, could certainly^ Aft fthe did in 
heavily than Spain under the extinc* Sicily, have inftisted upon hU granting 
tion of her ancient glory, and the op- to his suhiects a form of a free conftti- 
presftive voke of absolute power. The tution. She never, on this head, howy^ 
period when her navies rode triumphant ever, offered any thing beyond bamii 
over distant oceans, and subjected the advice. * Othei^ discontents rankled in 
empires of the east and of the west, had the minds of the Portuguese. Since 
beensucceededbyaneraofdegradation, the King appeared to have fixed his 
in which she with difficulty maintained permanent residence in Brazil, the Eu- 
her place among the secondary powers ropean part of the monarchy saw it- 
of Europe. The diffusion of know- seif reduced to the condition of a mei*e 
ledge and thought, and the great re^ province, under what it was accustom- 
volutions of wiflich she felt the influ- cd to view as a humble and tributary 
ence, went far to louse the nation from appendage* The ge^peral command ot» 
its lethargy. In bestirring themselves the army, still retained by Marshal 
gainst the invasion of France, the Beresford, and the numbers of Englith 
l^rtuguese were animated by the dc- officers holding commissions in it, seem^i 
sire, not only of national independence, cd to fix upon them a stamp of foreign 
but of recovenng the ancient freedom subjection. The patriotism, moreover, 
of their constitution. In this respect of the Portuguese troops was mightily 
they had not, Ve fear, much cause to inflamed by almost total cessation 
congratulate themselvcB in the treat- of their pay, and by the privations of 
meet which •they expen^nced from every lynd which they endured in con- 
Bntatn. Tlie national junta, formed sequence of the iinancial embarraftft- 
upon the liberation of the country ments of the regency, 
from French dominion, was put down Under fhe combined influence of a^B 
by th«5 British military force, and its these causes, the spark which fell from 
place iupphed-by a regency acting un- the ^Spanish revolution could not be 
d«r the sole authority ot the King, long of bursting into a flame. Oporto, 
Brstaia, whose military force formed the centre of- rortuguesc commerce, 
the Bok prop of the power of that mo- had naturally imbibed the greatest por- 
VOL. Xin. PART I. 2 T 
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tion of the new ideas, and was the most 
ripe for a change. Thc|]sla£it of raising 
the standard c^' liberty had been se- 
cretly formed by a number^of prin- 
cipal oflicera of the army stationed 
, there, at the bead of whom vTas Sepul- 
veda, a young man of birth and talents, 
whose father had taken a dfctingiyshed 
part* against the French in the late re- 
volution. On the night of the 23d 
August, a meeting was held, and the 
immediate execution cf their design 
was resolved upon. The officers going 
through their lespeciive quarters, call- 
ed together the troops, and represented 
to them the degraded and enslaved 
state of the nation, as well as their/>wn 
wants and privations. These cVils could 
be remedied only by the formation of 
a constitutional order, such as they 
had seen so happily established in a 
sister kingdom. The soldieiy, with 
loud cncs, assented, and swore fidelity 
CO the King, the Cortds, and the con- 
stitution. At day-break the event was* 
first announced to the people by a ge- 
neral discharge of artillery ; and the 
whole had rather the appearance of a 
public festival, than of a great political 
and military revolution. 

This great event, being repoited in 
the north of Portugal, and the fortresses 
along the Minh(^ was followed by a 
general declaration in favour of the new 
system. In the course of a short time the 
junta found themselves at the head of 
jUpw ards of 20,000 men. Of the troops 
ordered by the regency to march 'upon 
Oporto, under the command of the 
Conde de Amarantc jyy^Gencral Vit- 
toria, the greater part joined the re- 
volutipnj^ts ; the rest dispersed, and 
soiight'^afety within the Spanish fra- 
iler. The army of the junta, therefdi'c, 
found no difficulty in advancing upon 
Coimbra, where it halted, hoping to 
attain Its object, rather by the volun- 
tary concurrence of its biethrcn in 
arms, than by the painful affernative 
of a civil wai. * ' 


The regency now found themselves 
reduced to an extremity, in which only 
the most ample concessions could af- 
ford ahopeof maintaining theirground. 
They issued a decree for the convoca- 
tion of the Cortes, though under the 
ancient form of the commons, nobles, 
and clergy, sitting in separate houses ; 
they undertook to solicit the King to 
send into Portugal a Prince of his 
house ; they suspended the English 
officer?; they announced immediate 
steps to be for discharging the 
arrears of pay due to the troops. But 
these measures were taken too late, 
and were too evidently prompted by 
the impending peril, and likely to pass 
away alc'ng with it, to have any effect 
in arresting the progress of revolution. 
If the institutions now called for were 
too democratic, the old feudal Uortes 
was founded upon forms of political 
society that had wholly pasued away, 
and could in no degree satisfy the na- 
tional wish. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, all the promises and proclama- 
tions of the regency, and their attempts 
to under-rate the actual strength of 
the hostile party, the ferment in Lis- 
bon was continually increasing, and a 
(Crisis evidently could not' be far dis- 
tant. 

A peculiar circumstance was likely 
to hasten the dreaded convulsion. The 
35th September, as the era of the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Portugal, 
had been ever since celebrated by a 
general field-day of the troops. So 
serious, however, did the regency con- 
sider the disposition noi^ prevalent in 
the army, that they ordered this cus- 
tom to be discontinued, and the soldiers 
to remain in their barracks. The de- 
termination, however, was already ta- 
ken to celebrate this day by another 
species of deliverance.. At four in the 
afternoon, a regiment- quitted/ their 
quarters, aad hastened to the great 
square, where they immediately beg^ 
to call aloud, the << Conatitutioo^.the 
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^ Kiog.*^ Tim «ignal h^ard^ All the dif- 
ferent regimente, including mdltia, 

* were successively seen arriving on the 
. same spot, raising similar ci;ie8, which 
, were soon echoed by the whole popu- 
lation of Lisbon. Field- Marshal the 
Marquis de Rezende, and other high 
officers, were carried away hy the tor- 
rent. The multiyjde, in their enthu- 
siasm, called for an old popular magis- • 
trate, named the Judge of the peo- 
ple*” whose functions had long ceased, 
but whose name was still dear to them. 
.Under his superin tendance a junta was 
foimed, and notice was given, to the 
troops from Oporto, that their bre- 
thren in Lisbon were ready in every 
respect to co-operate with them. Some 
difference, however, arose between 
the two juntas, each claiming the su- 
periority: that of Lisbon, as being 
formed m the capital ; while that of 
Oporto boastejd of themselves as first 
formed, as the authors of Spanish li- 
berty, and as generally recognized* 
diroughout the provinces. After some 
discussion^ the affair was adjusted by 
the two juntas being incorporated in- 
to one, and being appointed to proceed 
jointly to arrange the mode of conve- 
ning the Cortes. 

In this stalTe of affairs a crisis occur- 
red, which was the subject of some 
temporary alarm. Marshal Beresford, 
foreseang, and hoping to avert the 
present storm, had some time ago sail- 
ed for Brazil, to represent to the King 
the necessity of taking measures to la^ 
‘tisfy the soldiers and people. It was 
' "now announced, that he was returned, 
and in the river, bringing money for 
the pay. of the troops, and ample 
powHfer to introduce such reforms into 
tte government as might stiB the na- 
. Uotial discontent. He was invested 
. particularly with the unlimited military 
command, under the title o£ Marquis 
' of Csmpo Mayor. His vessel, the Ven- 
commanded Captain Mait- 
wnd, anchored opposite to tne palace 


of La Junqoeria. The junta, alarmed 
. by this intelligence, which already pro- 
duced some symptoms of counter-fc- 
volflUbn, sent immediate notiee to X»ord 
Ber^ford, that such a chan^ebad now 
t^en place, as rendered his assump- 
tton ot the powers thus delegated •en- 
tirel](ou^of the question, and ^at he 
hau no alternative but to proceed di- 
rectly to England .1 The Marshal em- 
ployed successively threats a\}d conci- 
liation f he at length solicited merely 
'permission to land for the adjustment 
or his private affairs. Every overture 
bein;^ rejected, he ^nally urged, that 
as Captain Maitland was under orders 
to» proceed to the Mediterranean, he 
^was left without any means of cqpvey- ^ 
ance to England. The junta replied, 
that if the packet-^boat, which was 
about to Sail, could not answer this 
purpose, they were ready to provide 
him with another vessel. Marslial Bp^ 
resford at lei%th determined to sailTin ‘ 
the pSeket-boat, and he even paid into 
the hands of the junta, the sum of 
106,952 piastres, which he had brought 
for the pay of the troops. On this 
transaction being brought under the 
view of the British government, they 
very prudently declined giving any 
opinion, and referred it entirely to the 
determination of the King of JPort^- 
gab 

This external danger was succeeded 
by one ari^gwithin the bosom of the 
assembly itself. The difficulty lyas 
abdut the mode of forming the elec- 
tions. The Oporto members wished 
them to tal^lace on the popular mo- 
del adopteow Spain > while the Lis- 
bon part of the junta preferred the 
fnode used in ebusing the ancient Cor- 
tes. The former opinion, being sup- 
ported by the troops and people^ pre- 
vailed ; and decrees were issued to l^n- 
duct the elections on the Spamsh mo- 
del, at the rate of one deputy to 90,000 
inhabftants. The electoral assemblies 
were to be held on the 26th Novem- 
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ber, and the Cortes to meet on the 6th 
January 1821. That body, nrhen as- 
sembled, was to fix the other particu- 
lars of the constitution* ^ 

This arrangement did not satisfy the 
more violent partisans of libcriy, who 
called for nothing less than the entire 
acceptance and unmc^iatc eniorc^ent 
of the Spanish constitution. With dna 
view, on the 11th November, a great 
body of ^he troops, in concert, as was 
supposed, with Silveira, Vice-President 
of the Junta, appeared m arms. Under 
the innuence of this assemblage, the 
junta decided upon the immediati pro- 
c^mation of the Spanish constitution, 
It ^e same timeniaking certain chafes 
/ in its^own Internal composition The 
oath was immediately taken by the 
troops, amid loud acclamations, and 
the change was forthwith announced 
to the people. 

N^lthough this last movement, amid 
the surprise of the momeht, had taken 
place with outward apparent harinony, 
a considerable part of the military kept 
aloof, and murtn are began soon to ainse 
in the public. Four members of the 
iuota. and 150 cheers, eave ^in their 


demission. It soon appeared that the 
hasty step of the 11th November was 
taken contrary to the general tenor of 
public opinioi^ After a good deal of 
interior fermentation, the principal mi- 
htary officers assembled in council on 
the ITth, and resolved, that the mem- 
bers who had demitted^ should be in- 
vited to resume tbe^r functions ; that 
« the elections should take place on the 
same footing as for the Spanish Cortes; 
but that the new constitution should 
not be put in action till it was adopt- 
ed, with the requisite modifications, by 
the Cottes of rortugal. These resolu- 
tions were immediately acted upon. 
The members w ho had resigned, re- 
sumed their places. Silveira, in bis 
turn, was obliged to resign, and on the 
S^Oth, was ordered to quit Lisbon in 
24 houra. 

This crisis put an end to the disturb- 
ances which had agitated Lisbon. The 
elections were tranquilly proceeded in ; 
*but as the Cortea did not meet till the 
following year, we must of course re- 
serve till the next volume our account 
of Its proceedings* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ITAI-V. 


State qf ^aples-Jt^ic Carbonan^hiuirrcctiofi ai Nola^Rapidk spreads^ 
King accepts ike Spanish Constitution — Troubles in Sicily — Expeditum of 
Tepe— Contention at Palermo^Parliamcnt meeU-^lts "^measures with re* 
gard to Sicily — Views and measures of ^Austria -^^Of Russia->^Congress at 
Troppau^lnvitation to the King of Naples— His departure for Laybacfi* ’ 


Popular revolutions have a natural 
tendency to spread $ and there were 
aeveral countries^ too clolely connect* 
ed with Spain^ and too much united to 
her in pohdeal feeling, not tabeliabk' 
to imbibe the contagion* Italy was 
united to herby many ancient ties ; and 
amid the soft effeminacy into which 
she had sunk, powerful stirrings of her 
ancient spirit began to be felt. An in- 
dignant recollection of departed great- 
ness had become a leading feature in 
the mind of the modern Italians. The 
works of her recent poets are filled 
with the memory of her former glo- 
ries, and lamentations over her present 
downfall. The various revolutions 
through which the country had passed 
during the last twenty years ; even the 
temporary sway of France, though it 
was only thdl of a military despotism, 
had tended *to enlarge the sphere of 
their political ideas and information. 
Even before the return of the King, a 
general call for a ‘constitutional go- 
ternment had been raised. This was 
recognized and Aanctioiied by Ferdi- 
nand of Naples in liis|>roclamation, is- 
itoed at Palermo on the 1st May, 1815. 
He there told his sul^ects : A go- 


vernment, stable, wise, and religious, is 
assured to you. The people wuk be the 
sovereign, and the monarch will only W 
the depositary of the laws, which al&U 
be decreed bv a constitution the most 
energetic and desirable/^ He afteiv 
wards added, Can you possibly 
doubt the promises of that father, who> 
born among you, has every thing in 
common with you P* 

The Neapoliun people had thus a 
just right to expect from their King 
the gratification tlieir wishes for^ 
representative government. But besides 
the natural tendency of Kings to for-- 
get such pledges, after they liavc ser- 
ved their temporary purpose, a foreign 
influence of a most powerful nature 
was exerted in an opposite direction. 
Austria, whf^jh had been theimmediate 
instrument in restoring the Neapolitan 
family, and still held military posses* 
lion of the country, claimed a right to 
bar the adoption of any step tending 
to commit the tranquillity of her oWtt 
Italian dominions. In conformity to 
these views, there was coaclu4ed at 
Vienna, on the l2th June, 18l5> a se- 
cret convention, of the following te- 
nor :-*« 
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" The engagements wfakfa their Ma- 
jcsties contract !)y this treaty* to se- 
cure the internal peace of Italy, ren- 
dering it incumbent on them tb ^re- 
ECrire their resbeetj^e states* and sub-^ 
jects from fresn Ve^^actions, and from^ 
the danger of imprudent innovations, 
which would ^Icad to their Vetufn^ it 
remaiSs understood between the high 
contracting parties, that his Majesty 
the King of the Two Stciheff, on re- 
establishing the government of his 
kingdom, shall admit of no changes 
which cannot be conciliated, either 
with 'the ancient monarchical iifstitu- 
lions, or with the principles Adopted 
by H. I. and R. A. Majesty, for ^he 
internal government of his Italian pro- 
vinces/* 

Notwithstanding this contrary obli- 
gation, the King did not lose sight en- 
tirely of his promise. He introduced 

S forms into the municipal and subor- 
hate branches, and erfdeavOured to 
do for his people what could be* done, 
witKout the infraction of the Austrian 
treaty. These concessions, however, 
were not at all calculated to meet the 
desires and just expectations of tlie 
nation. A deep discontent, therefore, 
fermented among them, and was organ- 
ized, particularly among the secret so- 
getiet. These societies have been loud- 
ly denounced by the present rulers of 
the world ; and we are not disposed to 
dispute their inconveniendes. Their 
numbers arc in a great measure ex- 
empted from that check of public opi- 
fifon, which is so necessary to the 
weiikneas of human natujgJnabodvof 
litwif, through the whole of whom one 
opinion feigns undisputed, tlia{ opi- 
nion, thlro^gh the zeal of each to 
tingttirfi himself in its cause, is likely 
to be ciirned to an^^travagartt height. 
Such sbrieties, too, can scarcely be 
carried on without ah almost despotic 
ppwer in the hands of the chiefs, sub- 
jfifct of course to all the abuse toVhich, 
in the hands of frail mortals, such 


power h liable. Secret societies seem, 
therefore, a very inexpedient mode of 
dlscussiog and arranging political con- 
cerns. But hfre arises the question—^ 
Suppose that there exists an'absolute 
veto upon all public discussion : that 
deprivation ot office, banishment, or 
prison, await all who address any pe- 
tition or remonstrance hostile to the 
V. exiting order, then either all political 
discussion and inquiry musv cease, ^Of 
they must be earned on secretly. 

Among these secret societies, the de* 
cided lead in Naples had been taken by 
that of the Cdrhonkri, This name, at 
which the mightiest monarchs now 
tremble, derives its origin from an an- 
cient and somewhat obscure source. 
During those ages which preceded the 
regular administration of law and jus- 
tice in Europe, it became customary 
for those exercising particular trades^ 
to form themselves into associations for 
mutual aid and defence against feudal 
• violence. Amonrg these were the char* 
bonniers, orcharcoal-makers of France, 
whose occupation rendered it impossible 
for them to seek the shelter of fortified 
towns, within which other manufactu- 
rers found security. They refer par- 
ticularly to Francis I , as having be- 
stowed ample privileges on their order. 
Their legends make particular mention 
of Scotland, probably from coal being 
80 large a product of that country. 
The Genoese terntory contained al- 
ways a branch of these combined char* 
bonnier s (carbonari!, but it was not 
till the French Revolution, that the or- 
der began to spread through all classes, 
and to assume a political i^aracter. Its 
introduction into Naples, and diffiusiou 
through Italy, was chiefly dite to tbe 
exertij^ns of an individual of the naitife 
of Maghella* This^ person held first 
an office in the Ligunan republic, and 
afterwards in the service of MurXt*^ 
Under his auspices, an institution wetf 
suited to a period when men generally 
cherished secret, and forbidden sentsi^' 
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meats, spread rapidly and cxtmiljly. mnckod \ the c. w j-bca daid upon 
The object of IVIaghelia scemS to have hia sliouldm, and boro^ %o the place 
' been, to make the Carbonari an kstru- of execution, where he suddenly re- 
ment in compelling M^t tq grant a ceifesia pardon* These strange pew- 
constitution to Naples* The plijp, monies, Ife is finally told-^ are Uiten4ed 
however, was not acceptable to that to wans him, that, hke his Grand-mas- 
pnnee, and on Maghella'a share in it ter, he must be prepared to endure suCt 
being discovered, he was degraded from Bering, a«id even death, in the cause 
office, and sent to Paris. Being libera- wlflch he has embraced. At iItpc same 
ted after the fall* of Buonaparte, he% time, the rules of tlie order exact from 
again found admission into Murat’s eer- the Good Cousin” a punty, and 
vice, and even engaged that prmce to even austerity of moiah, whtch is fo- 
enter into his views? and to seek the aid reign to Italian habits, and is compared 
of the Carbonari in his schemes for^be- to those of the English puutans, — 
coming master qt Italy^ He could not Tho^»t‘ guilty of seduction, adultery, 
obtain their confidence, however j and intoxication, even of playing at games 
on his being crushed by the Austrian of^chalice, are expelled or suspended, 
force, Maghella fell along with him^ according to the enormity of the of- 
Notwithstanding these vicissitudes fence. They particularly boast of the 
in the fortune of one who might al- Cfonversions whicli they effect upon no- 
most be considered as its second found- torious bandits, and others of tlie most '' 
er, Carbonausm coiitiimed more and profligate characters ; and of the ge- 
more to flourish in Naples, The ini- ngrous and amiable decdj^ which these 
tiated into this sect, called the Good persons peifovm, after their admissie^ 
Cousins," form a class entirely sepa-* within the pale of Carbonausm. 
rate from the rest of mankind, whom In regard to their political n laUons, 
they brand with the opprobrious name the Cai bonari form most complexly a 
of Pagans. They are divided into ven- state within a state* The strictest 
dife, or lodges, all dependent on the equality is enforced in every respect, 
alia vendUa, or principal lodge, esta- except that of distinctions arising from 
bhshed lu the capital Their professed the different degrees of Carbpnarism, 
object is to reltore to mankind that h- The commander of a fort has beense^tt 
berty, virtue and happiness, of which seated at the table of the Vetidita 
depraved institutions are said to Tiave side the galiey-blavS, confined there fijt 
deprived them. They profess to be his crimes. All the differences whiph 
strongly impressed with religious ideas, arise betwipen the Good Cousins must 
though these, by a singular process, be settled by tribunals formed witliin 
are all brought within the Carbonari tbednstitution. To carry a cause b%- 
circle. Christ is revered as the Grand, fore any of the pagan courts, is con- 
master of th^ order* while the Deity is sidered su^ient ground for forfeiting 
worshipped as the Grand-master of all the priviil^es of the order. Tkia 
the universe* ’ The initiation into the leads us to the deepest blot in the cha- 
higher orders is attended by cewmo- wicter*o|’ Carbonarism. Among othet 
flies which we koow aot well fipw to rights, is claimed that of iuflictipg 
characterize. The candidate js* made death u|ppn alf, whether initiated or^ 
to go through a full represeRtation of pagat^, who are adjudged worthy oT 
oor Saviour’s paMion, He is called be- it by the tribunals of the order,^ TTHc 
fprctbe counciU tiied and condemned t dagger of the Good Cousin must be 
a^rowivof thorns is placed upon his thq instrument ; and a ponUrd, worn 
; he IS boundt^ scourged, and at his breast, is ih-" essential character 
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of every Carboaaro. be.evU 

dent, that this ia a right which no so-r 
ciety, at all civi^zed, can a}low to ita 
members. Tbecase might be very differ- 
ent with the ancient Tmenibund and 
FrecKnightsof (^mianj% and, with the 
Beati Paoli of $icily, who undertook 
to redress pnhUi) wrongfs, in an age 
when might constituted right. And 
when there was nothing to protect the 
weak against" the oppression of the 
strong. There is nothing in the present 
administration of justice in any of the 
European kingdoms, which can admit 
of such deeds bearing any othei cha- 
racter than that of direct assassin a tiom 
Certainly this sect could not possiUy 
take more effectual means of defeating 
their professed purposes. The enemies 
of them, and of the principles which 
they support, have thus an exceeding- 
ly fair ground of representing both as 
incompatible with the security a^d 
the very existence of aooiety. 

The discontents generated by the 
continuance pf the Austrian troops in 
the Iqngdom, and by the refusal of a 
constitutioU| swelled always more and 
more the numbers of a body which had 
become the rallying point .of all who 
scHight to procure to Naples the bene- 
fits of a freej^overnment. In the month 
pf March 1820, no less than 642,000 
are said to have b#en enrolled on its 
registers. In this state of things, a very 
small beginning was sufficient to pro- 
duce an important revolution. This be- 
lling arose from a small detachment 
the Bourbon regiment, which was 
Hy^garrisoo at Nola. Morel)i, a lieute*. 

in. thi9 reginunt, Ma Minichini, 
a canon, undertook to change the go- 
vemtneikt of Naples. On the Jmy, 
<^ledhis men togethie^; painx<^ 
jfd to thm aU thsK kin^om 
4ured from the want of a conititutioui 
ajnd the glory which they would 

S tre bv taking the lead in giving one^ 
e soldiers were notv long oi being 
mp^d to an unanimoi^s cry of « God, 


the Ktng^^ and the Constitution.'*. 
troopvWaa thus oolleoted «f 1804ra** ^ 
goons #od 20 Cai^honari, with which ^ 
they marched upon Avelimo, the ca* 
pindof the province of Frincipato Ut ^ 
tra. A command was held there by- 
Colonel de Concibi, an mtimateof 
relli, apd already well affected to the 
cause. On being assured of the afa^ve 
^facts, and of the immediate intention 
of the constitutionalists to march upon 
Avellino, he determined to embrace 
their cause. No difficulty was found 
in securing its favourable reception by 
theiJOOmen who werfe in garrison there. 
On the morning of the Sd, the troopa 
from Nola entered Avellino, preceded 
by ,200 Carbonari, bearing the tri-co- 
lor standard of the order (black, <ted, 
and sky-blue.) The authorities, who 
had at first made some resistance, at 
length united themselves to the new 
cause ; and the constitution was pro- 
claimed at Avellino, amid the universal 
acclamations of the troops and people. 

The revolutionary party, now mas- 
ters of Avellino, sent emissaries to all 
the neighbouring towns and provinces, 
well assured of hading confederates in 
every quarter. When intelligence of 
this movement arrived at Naples, all 
who were in any degree aware of the 
state of the public mind, foreboded the 
most fatal issue to the established go- 
vernment. ‘ They foresaw that the ret 
volution must rapidly gmu strength, 
and that there was not a single body of 
any description which couM hetelied 
upon for acting against it. The royal 
family, however^ having made ammge- 
ments for appearing in public that 
evening, did^not alter their purpose ^ 
and their countenance and deportment 
exhibited no traces of agitaliofl.^ Gee 
neral Cempana, however, with Cnmuh 
cosa, N^^^iante and Amhrom under 
him, was directed to march, with id| 
the troops which. could be c<ilected la 
Naples, to attack the insurgents, wlpfe 
latter forSfied {tbemadvitB by strong 
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pfl^Uddes&tMtmleferl^fWhiktteroyat the Spmnteh tcmgtitutloo^ Th^ dc* 
general*, after exchanging a few mand was seconded hf tUmtiIttiotts 
ket shots^feil back bektid Salerno, and calls from the guards, the students, end 
studiously withdrew thei^ troops from nearly the whole population of Naples, 
any commanicatioa with the oppO«Ate assembled at the gates of the pNliaoe. ^ 
party, from whose contagion erery This draaght proved too bitter for the,, 
thing was to be dreaded. aged monarchy Hu chose rather to ^ 

At Naples, meantime, the ferment reaignlancHddcvolveupon his heir, the 
became daily more and more violent, Duke of Calabria, the hard task dfre- 
and even the troops wore with diffi* lisigning so large a portion of the SovC<> 
culty retatned in subordination. Mat- reign authority. He, therefore, pufr- 
ters came to a crieis, when, on the liahed a. proclamation, in whicli, aU 
evening of the 5tK, General William leging his infirm state of health, he 
Pepe, who had just been appointed to committed the entire government of 
th^ command of tfie Calabnas, set out the klRgdom for the present, into the 
with a regiment of dragpOns^ to join hands of the Duke, constitutiog him 
the troop at Avellino. Soon after, the Viqpr General, with all the rights and 
two regiments, which wci^e left to de- prerogatives of royalty. The Prince 
fend the palace and the capital, pre- then emitted a proclamation, accepting 
sented ptitions to the King, soliciting the Spanish constitution, and enga- 
him to accede to the constitutional ging immediately to convoke the Par- 
system. Every hour, fresh dispatches . nament on that basis. The people^ 
arrived from the prpvinces, announcing however, felt serious uneasiness at the 
some new defection ; and it became evident reluctance of the King to at- 
* continually more evident that nothing • cede tb this innovation. The agita- 
could stop the progress of that mighty tion, therefore, continued without in- 
torrent, which was carrying every tei mission, till the Kitkg, yielding to 
thing before it. the influence of fear and necessity. 

The King, in consequence of his ob- came forward with 'a third prPclama- 
stinate refusal to grant a constitution, tion, in which he confifmed the pro- 
while any choice was left, now found mise nukde by his son, reserving 
himself io the humiliating condition of to the rrationdl Parliantent the pOWCt 
being obliged to grant one, without of making such iqodificatiotis'fh ttk 
any grace, and wi^out being abk to constitution as it should judge ekpis 
dictate or modify any of its articles, dient. Two days atfter, a junta of 
He made a last attempt, however, to fifteen persons was formed to carry 
retain sonji^thing in his own hands. A these declarations into effect. At t^e 
proclamation was issued, stating that sattfe time, a compkte change took 
thp general wish of the nattou having place in the ministry ; all those former- 
been dedaredln favour of a constitution- ly in office^ffWing in their demission, 
al Government, he consented to it fuily while their j^des were supplied by the 
and freely, md would puj^lish its fund- most }tcady supporters of the new sys- 
ament^l articles in a few days. But sum. The Austrian general Nugent, 
in the present state of mind among the fermutitf ^ the head of the Neapolit^ 
frivolttuonafy party, their conff&nce army^ sGGed himself only by seekjiig 
of actual strength, and their fears for refuge in the house of the English am- 
the fiiture, this concession was dot basaador; while General William Pepe 
deemed sufficient. The troops sent a succeeded him as generalissimo, 
del^utation in reply, demanding the ac- Evdhy thing being thus arrauged ac- 
ceptance within twenty-four hours of cording to the wishes of the constitu* 
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tiorial party, thc gt^nd -eiitry of the however, proclaimed their owo indies 
troops and Carbonari took place on pendeoce, and were (^opposed to 
the fkh July, The entire number of secretly supported by the Carbonari 
soldiers, militia, and peasantry^ was of the capital. u 

supposed to ejeceed ()0,00d, all adorn- The revolution, which was establish- 
ed with the tri-coloured cockade, and ed in one branch of the kingdom in so 
shouting the Constitution ; the King ! tranquil and auspicious a manner, suf-. 
the Neapolitan people !*^ The/ accia- fered a deep and fatal blot from tbc 
matibns of the multitude were unbound- events attending it^ in another. Sicily, 
ed, and continued through the wholo!^ when defended by England, and un-^. 
day, and a part of the night, but with- der the auspices of Lord William 
out any tumult 6r disturbance. General Bentinck, had received a constitution, 
Pepe was introduced by the Duke of w’hich united whatever was good in its 
Calabria to the King, and graciously re- ancient feudal arrangements with the 
ceived. On the IStn, the King Hnd the more popular and improved elements 
Princes, in presence of the junta, took of modern legislation. This constitu^ 
the oaths to maintain the constitution, tion was^dear to the Sicilians, and not^ 
and received those of the members of less the accompanying declaration, 
the junta. The harmony of this day, which secured to them their ancient 
however, was interrupted by a quarrel independence upon Naples, The re- 
between two detachments belonging storation of the King to hU Neapoli- 
to different regiments, which was at- * tan territories was therefore a gloomy 
tended with a little bloodshed, and era to them. Und^r the influence of 
shewed the existence of some jarring Austria, he withdrew all the political 
political feelings* * • privileges which he had granted, and in- ‘ 

The new government were placed corporatedSicily into one kingdom with 
in a somewhat delicate situation, by Naples. These proceedings rankled 
the movement which took place at deeply in the mind of the Sicilians ; it 
Benevente and Pdnte Carvo. These was not enough for them to obtain a 
two places belong to the Roman States, representative constitution, unless they 
but are insulated and inclosed within also regained their ancient national in- 
the Neapolitan territory. • They sha- dependence. Wlien, therefore, on the 
red qa movementj, and as the only Hth July the revolution at Naples was 
^ means of securing to themselves a con- announced, it was hailed with joy, and 
stitution, solicited an union with the its tri-coloured ensign immediately 
kingdom of Naples. To have acceded hoisted ; b#t with this the Sicilian 
tp such a proposition, however, would yellow was quickly observed ^o mingle,, 
have been highly imprudent, as it w6uld Next day this badge multiplied^ and 
haveafforded to the neighbouring states the populace began compelling all they 
ju^t ground for representmg the new met to assume it. Witlt the criea of f 
order of things in Napl^, as inconsist- the Constitution,” those of << lode- 

ent with their repose and secu^rity, — pendence” were now combined. While 
The Neapolitan government compete- these vclcments of tumult were fermenu 
ly reristed the temptation , thus hcld^ ing,^neral Church, who cOmm^dW 
out to it* and gave notice 10 the dis- the place for the King, happening to 
turbed cities, that they could in no pass along the stieet, is said to have, 
degree interfere in their internal affairs, forcibly taten the yellow4;ockadofromj. 
All Neapolitans were strictly prohibit- the bonnet of a priest. At all evientB* ^ 
ed from being in any degree co'ricerned he involved himself in a quarrel | and 
in these piocccdings. The two citieSf the populace^ |o whom his English 
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origin nlfcady him odioUi^ 

turned their undivided fury ii^inat 
him. He escaped only through the 
aid of General Coglitoye, who rc% 
ceived two wounds in endeavouring to 
protect him 5 his house was pillaged 
and burnt. The populace now sur- 
prised the forts of Palermo, and seized* 
the arms depositf’d Jn them. In the 
iii^t, however, Naselli, vjrith the go- 
vcniment and nobles, rallied their 
strength, and while they appointed a 
junta^ wlio wer^ supposed agreeable to 
the people, took measures to restrain 
their excesses. The forts were re. 
covered ; but in the morning, when 
attempts were nl*ade to recover poa- , 
session of the arms taken from them, 
a new struggle ensued. The popu- 
lace had recourse^ to'the terrible expe- 
dient of breaking open the prisons, 
and letting loose 7OO or 800 galley* 
shvcB, who wei e confined there. W ith 
this dreadful aid, t hey^ained a complete 
victory over the royal troops. Prince 
Cattolica, who had placed himself at 
their head, was massacred, and General 
Naselli with difficulty escaped on board 
the vessels. The whole city was given 
up to pillage. The carnage on- this 
fatal day is supposed to have amount 
ed to not less tlian 1500 killed and 
Wounded. liuring the night, however, 
the municipality and the respectable 
citizens again rallied, and chose a junta, 
at the head of which was placed the 
Prince of Villa Franca, just returned 
from Naples, where he had refused to 
take any oonstitutional oath to the pre« 
judice of Sicily. The people were 
soothed by honours decreed to those? 
who fead fed them on in the last con- 
test, particularly to a monk of the name 
of Vaglica, who had placed himself at 
their head. Means were found to in- 
duce the convicts to deliver up « their 
arms, and to leate.the city ; and a ge- 
neral amnesty was granted. 

Palarmo being thus restored to tran- 
qui^y, the first care of the junta was 
15 


to procjmm the Spanish cwmstitution, 
and to order the election of deputies 
for the Cortes, but only for Sicily as a 
sepa nftc* knyijdom. At the same time, 

,a deputation of eight, with the Princes 
of Pante^laria and San Marco Hkt 
their hM, were sent to Naples^ to 
gociijj[^thcfacceptance*of the const!, 
tution which Sicily had thus frafned 
herself. There could not be a 
more perfect right than that wlych she 
had to expect its full recognition. She 
had been originally a separate king- 
dom ; ,hcr independence had been re- 
peatedly and recently recognized by 
the Kings of Naples ; finally, she could 
claim the same right which the Nea- 
politans were then exercising, of a 
people to chuse their own constitu- 
tion, Every principle, both old and 
new, both feudal and revolutionary, 
was decidedly in her favour. We do 
not say, that her demand was a very 
wise one, or thzft the prosperity of both 
kingdoifis might not have be?n better 
promoted by union. Still it was by 
persuasion and negociation only, not 
by compulsion, that this union could 
be legitimately effected. 

The views of the Neapolitans were 
very different j and it formed a deadly 
blot on their new found liberty* tliatk* 
the first sise made it was to tjrati-^ 
nize over their neighbours and fellow-* 
subjects. As soon as tidings arrived 
of the evenly in Palermo, the popu- 
lace rose upon all the Sicilians, whq 
were’savi^d only by being placed under 
confinement, afid carefiuiy guarded.— 
When the FWi^mitan deputies arrived, 
they were not allowed to proceed far- 
ther tlpu the island of Procida. It 
wis there announced to them, that no 
propositioti could be listened to, which" 
was not'ftunded oh the entire union 
of the two kingdoms, and the forma, 
tion of one legislature. As there ap- 
peared no prospect of concession on 
*the othA- side, force was without he- 
sitation resorted to, and an expedition 
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was prepared toicompeitlui Paiei^itatta 
to be free in ihc Neapolitila ^ma^iier. 

One circaimtance» which thipired 
hopes of lacceeft^ wasy tl|gt Sicily it- 
self was not onaoiiinotis. ' Two of ita 
districts, Trapani and Messina, pre« 
ferred union with Hapks, atra sent in 
their adhesion. Hereupon, any 
party should be less in the wrong than 
another, the Palermitans prepared t€ 
OOniptjl by force of arms these disseti- 
lient districts to unite with the gene- 
ral cause of Bicily. A civil war on a 
small scale was hence kindled in the 10*1 
terior of the kingdom. Thus, all par- 
ties in these kingdoms were equally 
busied, at once in asserting their own tn- « 
dependence against foreign aggression, 
and in subverting the independence of 
others. 

Meantime the Neapolitan govern- 
ment was employed in fitting oat the « 
expedition which was to establish its 
supremacy over Sicily! It amounted 
to 4000 men, and wad placed under 
the command of Genera! Floreatan 
Pepe, brother of William Pepe, who 
had taken such an active part in the 
revolution. Pepe landed near Messina, 
and proceeding along the coast, suc- 
cessively attacked the different towns 
•which adhered tu the Junta of Paler* 
mo.' Although the resistance was zea- 
lous, yet being made by a mere armed 
multitude hastily assembled against a 
regular force, it was in almost every 
instance inefficacious. One town after 
another opened its gates ; and when at 
length Termini yielded without a 
struggle,^ the Palermitan government 

B ve up all bope« of making a success- 
1 iStandL The Prince of Villa Franca 
prevailed upon the people t6 accept 
the premosHtons ^f the Neapofitttn ge- 
nerat,v^Qaecordingly begak his march 
to take possession of the city. Before 
his arrival, hotrever^ an entire change 
had taken place. The populsjpe, instt-» 
gated by the thonk^Vaghta, rose, de^ 


posedahe Prince of Villa Franca, di». 
solved the Junu, and having formed 
a new government under the Prince of 
Palermo, wf reprepared to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. Fepe, 
finding when he arrived on the 25lh 
September, that there were no hopea 
^ of pacific submission^ led on his troops 
to the assault. feeble barriers of 

Palerm'o were forced ; the Neapolitans 
entered the city, and a dreadml in- 
flict began in the streets. The Sic^ 
liana gave way at (^very particular 
point; but they /brtified themselves 
in the houses and public buildings, and 
still maintained a vigorous resistance. 
It was only by gitfing up the whole 
city to fire and sword, that Pepe could 
have achieved its .full capture. He 
withdrew his troops^ from the places 
but whether moved by humanity, or 
by dread of the result, is not agreed 
upoh by the respective parties. The 
Palermitans, who chose the latter in- 
terpretation, shut their gates, and com- 
menced with new vigour. A severe 
bombardment somewhat cooled their 
zeal ; and at length a negociation be- 
ing opened on board the Racer Eng- 
lish cutter, it was stipulated, on the 
5th October, that the majority of votes 
in an assembly of the' Sicilians legally 
called, should decide on the future 
union or separation of the kiogdointf. 
The Neapolitan troops were then at* 
lowed to occupy the forts and the City f 
a new junta was formed, over which 
the Prince of Paterno still presided ; 
and amity was apparenUy re-establish- 
ed. How long this continued caUaoe 
be shewn, until we have taken k View 
of some of Hhe events Whkh oCCutVed 
at Wiples. 

The electkins preceded With duch 
rapidity, that the national t^arliami?nt 
met on the Ist October. The nomi- 
nations had been sdmo^ entirely id fk- 
Tour Oflhe high con^titfitfOiia! party. 
The Co/iferors indeed, a sect^^pkl- 
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ted by individHob expelled from, the tana, by Gen«nd FlotedMH P«f>e, ar< 
Cubonari, bad endeevoured to oU. rivetl fo* miibatiaB. Ott-hs beini; 
Struct its operations, bat without any laid before Parliament, tfeit werably, 
materiiil success. The K\pg c^mned instead «f eggerly embnudng Uie op« 
the assembly in person, though he pmrtunity of xmtting a perm to so 
still left the executive administration miseratle'a contest, abatdutely ta* 
to the Duke of Calabria. Inhisopetir nulled Ihe proceeding, and refuted 
ing speed!, ho referred to themodifi- Vto accept dr any iKing short of^e 
cations which it wjs left open for Vntire union of Sicily with Naptw. 
Parliament to make, upon the con- ^neral Colctta was sent, with a or 
stitutiOn adopted from Spain,. He 6000 Calabrians, to snpersedej’epei 
clearly intimated his wish, that it and prevent any fresh rising of the 
should be established “ on the basis people of Palermo. After dur former 
of our ancient institjitions, and on the observajions on this subaeet, we neeil 
ideas which are familiar to us." Ne not say what we think of this new 
r^ard was paid to these hints. The proceeding. To the essential mjus- 
constitution was preserved on its ori- tice «nd impolicy of die measure, was 
^nal Spamsh basis, with the cxcep- now added tlie dishonour of violating 
tioa of a few modifications that were a compact, formally entered into by 
quite insignificant. In the clause pro* the accredited officer of the govern* 
bibiting the exercise of any religioii ment, and for which they had recei- 
except the Catholic, the word pttblic ved and meant to keep what the other 
was introduced, thereby tacitly allow- party stipulated in return, The Par- 
ing the fteedom of private worship, liament thus took care, while so 
The King had already boasted, diat dreadful* a storm of war impended 
Naples had never disgraced- herself over the nation, that not only no aid 
by religious persecution. should he derived from Sicily, but 

We need not dwell on the ephe- that the flower of their force must be 
meral decisions of this ill-fated con- employed in imposing upon tliotking- 
vention. The Minister 'of Finance, dom the yoke, which Naples could 
in comparing tlifi first 'Six mootha -of only, by the* exertion of all her 
the pt^nt yeaf vath the same pe- strength, have averted from hets)^ 
riod of the last, found a diminntuia These movemenbi in the south of , 
nevmue to the amount of nearly Europe had not passed without the 
feur millions of ducats. This arose most deep observation on the part of 
from the taking off a large propoction thatmooorchiGkdconredetatioD , whieh 
qf the duty on salt, and mom ue fail- had proclaimed itself und^ the some- . 
we of remittances from Sicily. Id what ‘injudicious title of the Holy 
the budget fijc the Mtowing year, the Alliance, A change of government, 
revenue was eatimeted at 19^380,000 e^cted in a^rq^pulsory maimer by 
^ca^tbemipei>ditoreat21,0l4^X)0. autgecta, and even by aixfiiea, and 
Tn»deficit<ff,b,6fi4,000dscat8 would, this spreading througbout Europe; 
it was mqied, be* covered by.emieitov. iq^eiired to shake di «ie foundationa 
the fidaodal system, as qfcll <m wfaidh fiheir tiirones rested. Thosn? 
as by a reduced expenditure. - revolatittn4 therefore, even when op,,- 

Ad important and trying snlnect cunring in the comparatively distal 
was soon brought opder the consi^- and insulated quarter of the SfMUi^ 
atian nf toe Parliament Tke coa- peninsula, were viewed by them with 
v«»ti|ilA.iB<mclttdedwithttmPalm^ the deep&trepro^on. But tbe case 
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l,r( amc much more sei^cms, Mrhen the 
contagion ^ictctided to Naples, and 
when bymptomir of simtljUr fOovements 
appeared m the otlier st^tes^oF Italy. 
Austria then felt the danger pressing 
close upon herself, and losf iiK a 
merit in adopting the most^igorous 
m^sures against it. As^soofi /is the^ 
new government was established a^ 
Naples, it dispatched Prince Carid!li 
to Vienna, witn the view of affording 
to that court every explanation which 
could sooth the displeasure tliat must 
inevitably be created there. Cariati, 
however, was refused even an audi- 
ence, and Count Metternich caused 
Iiim to be told, that the events at 
Naples were the woi k of a faction ; 
that these changes tended to the sub- 
version ol* social order, and could ne- 
ver be acknowledged by the Empe- 
ror. Matters were rendered worse 
for the new government, by the Nea- 
politan ambassador, iVince Ruffo, re-» 
fusing to acknowledge their authori- 
ty, and even to obey the order for his 
3'ecall. 

Austria now proceeded immediate- 
ly to the most open acts of liostile 
preparation. She addressed a circu- 
lar to all the courts of (jermany, in 
which she remarked 'how forcibly 
* these events ha*l shewn the violent 
shocks which might be produced by 
tire poison of revolutionary sects. 
The intrigucb of the Carbonari, with- 
*out any exUTnal shock, without any 
even apparent pretext lj«id eicitotl 
those seditious movements, which de- 
termined, in n inomgpt of anguish 
and distress^ hh INIajcsty the King of 
K^hs M abdicate the gov^mnent, 
to diss<drc all existing authorit^s/ 
and tojiroclaiin a constitution foreign 
to his country, and not 4ven appro- 
\ed in that where it had Uken birtli ; 
in other words, to erect anarchy in- 
to a law. After iCoDgratulating the 
princes on the cai^with wffich they 


bad checked the progress bf this pw- 
nicious sect, remarks are made upon 
the circumstances, both of geographi- 
cal situation and political connection, 
which gave to the Emperor a peci>. 
liar interest in the affairs of Italy, 
These relations not being shared by 
the other princes of Germany, he for- 
bore calling upop them for any active 
assistance in this emergency- He un- 
dertook by himself to provide for the 
restoration and maintenance of legiti- 
mate government in Italy ; and only 
solicited, that hejrn^ght be able, du- 
ring the execution of so great and sa- 
lutary an enterprize, to depend upon 
an unalterable tranquillity in the in- 
terior of (lormany. 

In fulfilment of these views, the 
Emperor immediately proceeded to 
put in motion all the resources of his 
dominions. Notwithstanding the em- 
barrassed state of his finances, a netv 
loan of thirty-seven millions of florins 
was opened— a general levy was or- 
dered— upwards of thirty thousand 
troops were marched into Italy — ami 
these were continually succeeded by 
fresh reinforcements, in proportion 
as they could he drawn from the in- 
terior of the Austrian states. 

Notwithstanding £he eager deter- 
mination shewn by this power to op- 
pose the progress of i evolutionary 
movements, she could have acted 
with little effect unsupported by Rus- 
sia, which, ever since the peace of 
Paris, had been looked up to as the 
main arbiter of continental politick. 
There might have seemed some doubt 
as to its cordial concurrence, for 
Alexander* had been accustorued to 
make even an ostenfatious proifossioii 
of Jiberal jirmciples, and had been 
seen, on different occasions, to ap- 
plaud, and even to recommend the 
formation of rep)^esentative govern- 
inentsN-ft soon appeared, however, 
that his views stopped &r shoit of 
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giving the slightest sanction to the sembled-^hould jp«s$ rigoifotis s 
proceedings now brought under his against revolt and sedition -«• and 
Consideration. His sentiments bad slv^uld employ themselves in fhhn- 
Already been elicited. by a note* in ing an» entirely new system of go- 
which the Chevalier Zea Bermudez, Yernn|cnt on wise and constitotional 
the Spanish ambassador at tlie court bases,! tife revolution might then be 
of Petersburgh, had, rather preraa- destrerod in its birtli. It is admitted, 
tiiiKily perhaps, solicited to know thA that^only 8. Very faint hope can en- 
light in which th^ Emperor viewedX tertained of such a course being fol- 
the change in the Spanish govern- Vjowed ; but the European powers are 
meiit. The reply to this note, and a exhorted to use their utmost atKertion 
circular, immediately after ad^lrcssed to induce Spain to adopt so happy 
to all the Russian ministers at foreign and prudent a measure. 


courts, included o. pretty complete 
view of that political creed, by which 
the Emperor was to be guided in the 
new crisis which Europe presented. 
He began by reminding the dilFerent 
courts, how repeatedly and decidedly 
he had expressed his wish, that the 
monarchy of Spain should derive 
strengtli, by being founded upon 
strong and solid institutions, suited 
to the circumstances and wants of 
the age. These institutions, however, 
could only be salutary, when they 
came as a voluntary concebsion from 
the crown, not when tliey were wrest- 
ed from its w’eakness. Emanating 
from thrones, institutions become 
conservative — issuing out of trou- 
bles, they bridg forth only chaos/* 
Upon tliib principle, it is said, his Ma- 
jesty must strike, with his strongest 
reprobation, the revolutionary means 
enjployed to give to Spain new in- 
stitutions,’* The allied courts must, 
without doubt, have deplored with 
him the crime, which had stained the 
annals of SpaTn — a crime deplorable 
for the Peninsula— deplorable for Eu- 
rope, which^it must keep in perpe- 
tual ipej^uietude, so long as no 
grA employed to efface it. The tpode 
by which this might still lie effected, 
was then pointed out. If the Cortes, 
instead of legalizing the insurreetion 
l^^he soldiery, should loudfe disavow 
dime by which they had been as- 


These documents derived undoubt- 
edly tlieir main interest from the 
knowledge, that their author pos- 
sessed such powerful means of enfor- 
cing them, which he would certainly 
use >vithin the sphere of his infiuencc. 
Any reply may be considered as vain. 
We feel all the disadvantages under 
which we must argue against an an- 
tagonist, wlio is at the head of half a 
milUou of men. As, however, Alex- 
’ander fs fond of appealing to public 
opinion— as he has clearly evinced, 
on some occasions, more liberal views 
than could be reasonably expected 
from an absolute monarch — us, in 
short, some of ins picas are not de- 
void of ])lausibility, we shall bestow 
a certain degree of consideration up- 
on them. « # , 

It is admitted, that institutions 
more favourable to national liberty, 
and involving a certain sacrifice of 
the power of the sovereign, are called 
for by th(5.pi esent state of tlie world, 
and ought to be granted. It is only 
required, thTS^ tjiese institutions should 
emanate entirely from the monarch— 
should, be his free gift, and not be 
pftimpted by even* any fear of insur- 
rection^ or disturbance. Wc, so far 
concur . ^Ith the imperial reasoner, 
in tlxiuking it much better that this 
should be the mode of effecting tl\e 
change. It is thus produced in a 
more rigular and orderly manner, 
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vlule, as we have had accaaton to ob<* 
serve, the impulse cannot fso^ae from 
the other side, without ^ntirelys weep- 
ing away the sovereign jiuthority* 
Neither js it to us a very serious ob- 
jection, that in such a con^iVJtion, 
the royal power is apt to enu*.as too 
copipus an element. Whefi the peo- 
ple have once obUuned a place in the 
legislature, their influence, backed by 
the naUiral force of public opinion, 
seldom fails insensibly to extend it- 
self ; and the danger, in the hrst pe- 
riod of change, is lest this increase 
should proceed with too acceferated 
rapidity. But the question which 
seems to have escaped the framer 
of this manifesto, is, supposing it 
to become evident that they might 
wait till doomsday before tne sove- 
reign, left tlpiR entirely to his own 
free will, would grant tliem a single 
privilege, (and the case, we presume, 
will be that of ninety-^iine out of a 
liundreil) in what manner tb‘ese in-* 
stitutions, admitted to be desu*al>le, 
and even necessary, are to be ever ob- 
tained ? His Majesty, indeed, boasts 
much of his recomniendations to the 
sovereigns in alliance, to pursue a li- 
beral policy towards their subjects- 
We are ready to admit die existence 
*of such Tecomniiindations, but the 
people were eiUier ignorant of them, 
or they must Jiave clearly seen, that 
they had been made without the 
.wnallest effect. Eerdinand bad con- 
^ tinued, during six jears, to pursue 
a system diametrically opposite, and 
was still pursuing it while Naples 
Imd bound herself by treaty to Alex- 
ander s niosit Ultimate ally, ^ot to 
make atiy ebauge of the nature wbifcli 
he boasts of recommending- Indeed 
it is imprsvible not to rem3*k the dif- 
ferent manner in which Alexander 
visits the oonduct of kings and of 
people, when both de^rt fram his 
Standard of propriety. To tfie form- 


er, he tenders only gentle and poUte 
advice, the rejection of which is not 
productive of offence, or even cold- 
ness ; while,(, when the latter offend,, 
army after army is poured in, to com- 
pel them, at the point of the bayonet, 
to return within the sphere of their 
l^upposed duty. 

. Another, and not, implausible cliarge 
against the new system is, that they 
were chiefly produced by military in- 
terference. The irregularity of tliis 
is admitted. A constitution imposed 
by an army upon tjieir reluctant fel- 
low-citizens, is incompatible with any 
idea of freedom, or even of regular 
government. But tliere is a wide dif- 
ference in the case, where the senti- 
ments of the great body of the people 
have become so powerful and univer- 
sal, as to reach and be shared even 
by the army ; when the troops and 
people act ni strict concert ; and when 
the former, after the first effervescence 
IS over, return into their natural state 
of hubordmation. Such has been de- 
cidedly tlie case, both in Spain and 
Naples. The con^•tilution being once 
established, the soldiers, unless in a 
few sliurt and easily suppressed in- 
stances, assumed nothing of a praeto- 
rian character, nor attempted to dic- 
tate the proceedings of the legislative 
bodies, whose assemblage they had 
procured. These governments were 
not the very best possible, but they 
did not bear any character of mili- 
tary governments. 

Such considerations not having liad 
any weight on the minil of Alexander, 
Austria soon found that she might 
calculate oq Jiis entire concurrence 
in the measures whicli she conteni- ^ 
plated. To enable tliem to proee^ in 
concert, a grand Congress was fixed at 
Troppau, a town of Silesia, situated 
near the Polish frontier. The two 
Empefor^rrived between the 18th 
and 20th October, bu| the King of 
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Prusda was deiB 3 red by {Hneas Ull'tbe * In Kaples, lOeiai^HW, 

‘TthNVemb er, Th0 atnbasd^ots of rations ware maMng f&ff ^ at 
Erance and England, the Count de la least , strong resolutions to 

Ferronays, and Lord Stewart, were that e^cteihongb not OxecCited m 
allowed, probably invited, to be pre- very Ifli^ient ot judtciotis manner, 
sent. The t^ee sovereigns were not On tht 1 st December, a gr i^t enio- 
long of coming to a full understands tion gxcited in the Farliament, 
in^. France ass^ted, bnt without by a royal message, in Whidi, tlli 
%;hoosing to enter into any active con- \ King, refeiting to the menacing atti- 
eurrence. The British ambassador tude of foreign powers, held out HfBt 
alone opposed, though iiieffectufiUy, hope of averting the calamiiies of 
the design of liaving recourse to arms, war, particularly through the mediae 
Towards the end or December, it was tion of France, provided certain rao- 
adnounced in a demi-offickr form by dilicalions in the cgn^itutioii were 
the Austrian O&crrer, that *• the high agreed to. These were, 1st, Tho 
monarch^ have taken the firm resolu- formation of a House of Peera^S. 
tion of employ ingjilltheii energies, in The abolition of tBe permanent de- 
order that the actual state of things in putatibn of the Pailiament— -S. The 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, pr<j- election of the counsellors of state by 
duced by revolt and violence, may be the King — 4?. An unlimited royal 
destroyed.** veto— *5. The propobition of the bud- 

As a preliminary to future active get, and of new laws to originate 
measures, the monarchs took a step, with the King— The King to have 
the motives of which became after- the ' right of dissolving the Parlia- 
wards sufficiently apparent. On the * ment. 

20th November, the’ Emperors of The Parliament was not of a com- 
Russia and Austria, and the King of position, or in a temper, to lie at all 
Pi^ssia, wrote each a letter to the likely to listen to such propositions. 
King of Naples, inviting him to re- especially when recommended on a 
jjair to meet them at an adjourned ground so little compatible with na- 
Congress to be held at Lay bach, on tional independence. After a warm 
the frontier or Northern Italy. No delmte, in ^hich scarcely any erne at- 
definite object was stated. The let* tempted to support the 'royal propo-^ ^ 
ters only expressed their deep aiixie- sitiuns, a decree was passed, stating 
ty for the w^elfare of his Majesty, and that the Parliament could take no 
the rejiose of Europe, and their ear- concern in negociations which lay 
nefet wish to treat with himself' in per- entirely within the sphere of the Iroyal 
son on the subject of thU present prerogative; but that, however great 
state of his kmgdom. His presence, the dangers with which the kin^om 
they assured him, would form the su- was menafed^ they were determined 
^ conciliation— would en- to brave them all, in order to preserve 
them to Affoixl now proofs of untarbi&hed the adopted Spanish con- 
vrould promote Aitwtion. 

the best interests of hia kingdom. A few, days after this pr^ceedmg, 
The King of Fraufce wrote, on the 3d the King received the letters of 
December, a letter, in wliicb, both three sovereigtis, and immediately 
M a relatiomaitdas a member of the determined to comply with their in- 
fxoly Alliance, fee atmrgl^ urged vitation. l'bifiinteriUoiti''bn<tfttioun- 
'Ci^pBance with this invitation. ced in a message to the EMdlhfnent, 
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claU’d 7th Dect*tnber. He strongly modMcation, except what they should 
protested, Qiat his “only olj^ct was to f heniflelves propose; The King, thu? 
give a new proof of love to hia peo- driven out oT t very evasion, at length 
pie, and to do every tWrng*.in his declared, by a rescript of the lOth, 
power to enable them to cnjpyfa wise that his only object in going to Lay- 
jintl liberal constitution. In viewr bach, was to support the Spanish 
of forming it, he enuineraje(fpiclivi- £onstitution, as generally sw'om to. 
dual' liberty, the imposition of iJixes, Ale then solicited a pernnssion, in ex- 
and tfie passing of laws !)y a national^ press terms, for his departure. After 
representative body — tlic liberty ot two days' con>iclcr«Uion, the Parlia- 
the prftss, and tin* independence of inent passed a decree, granting to the 
the tribunals, as bases from w hich he King tiie permission which he sought, 
would on no account depart. 1 he le- and appointing the J>ulce ol‘ Calabria 
nor of the message, liowcver, ^‘learly Uegent in Ins absence. 'I he King had 
indicated, that Ik ermteniplatetl the already written to the Emperor of 
formatJon of a new and inf»(lj/ied eon- y\iistiia, accepting his in\iUtion, in 
stitutioii at Layhacli, iinilei the fms- teinis so Inirnhle and gratelnl, as 
piees of the allied Soveicigns. eleaily shewed, that he eonsidered 

An <*\tr.iordmai\ lei meat v'as cv- Ins interposition as one of personal 
cited by this nies‘<ago, both in the Ivindncvss to himself. 

Parliament and the city VViihcuit II appears to us very clear, that 
iloors, the public sentinienl was the Pailianiont, in gi anting this pei - 
strongly pionoiim't'd,^ both against mission, were guilty of extiemo and 
any eha.ige in the eonstirnlnyi, and almo^l mexcusuble weakness. No- 
against the ]>i ejected dcj^.utuie of* tlnng could be moie m<snifest, than 
the King. The Pailiairunt, after a the extieiiu' reluctance with whicJi, 
♦stormy debate, framed a special com- from the iTegmning, the King bmi 
mission to diaw up an answer. ()n accpiiesecd m tin* ne^v system. What 
the following day, a dc(T(*e w'as trans- benefl, then, could c\ cr be expected 
mitled to the King, ni which, refer- from cntiusiing- it to his ^ole gnar- 
ring to tlic clifFercnt decrees and acts dianslnp Oanld they dream, th.it lie 
ujion which the constitutron had hecui would exeit any strenuous efforts in 
ibun^ed, they detlared the irnpovsi- J^upportofa constitution, wdiicli they 
hiluy of adimuing’any modification had -^een him abdicate Ins ciowii ra- 
iipon it, except tiiose winch they ther than sanction 'J'lie sentiments 
tlieuiHelvos had proposi'd. 1'l\o King, of those to whom he was going, had 
in reply, exprc^Ncd his deep grici at been expressed m a manner still more 
the iiglit HI whu li some ]iersons had uncqunv«[*ul. What could he expect- 
viewed his resolution, lie nevei had ed fiom the union of these parties, or 
the idea of vi(/laling tlie ^msHtution what motive c'ould there be for Ksepa- 
to which he luul ^worn, hut lia\ing rating the King fiom Ins subjects, 
then rescnvetl ’tlie rigiil of j^roposin^ hut pi<gects»ihe most inauspicious to 
modifications, ho hoped to obtain tlic t!ie cause of Nea'poluan liberty ? 
consent /)f th«* alliecl poti e*^, only to Tl^e King lost not a moment ih 
^ueh, iiowevt*!*, as might fie agrecnl av.iiling lmn.*^elf of the imprudent 
upon by the nation, and by hijwself. pernnssion whieli he had thus wiung 
'Ihtj PiU'liament, still diss;itir hed, on- from the I^nvlianieiit. On the*13th, 
ly reiterated, iu .aa address ^of the after rc^eivKsg a deputation of that 
9th, their determination to support body, he embarked at three o’clock 
the Spanish coualitutioii, without any on board ilie Eiiglish ship of the line 
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Le Vengeur^ c^mnciaaded by Gi^ptain 
Maitland. He iminediately began hi« 
voyage, big with the fate of Naples. 
Alter being detained fo»two days by 
a calm off Baite, a favourable wind 
enabled him to reach Leghorn on the 


19th. From Leghorn he 
to Florence^ where he 
28 th^ , , . < ^ / 

At ijbisa^rltical moment doses W 
year 1820. Our next Volume will 
narra^the final catastro|ihe- 
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THE BEST or EUBOPf:. 

Organization of the German Diet. — lU powers — Wirtemberg^Bnden — Jlessc 
Danni/tadt-^ Prussia — The ^Nether !a7ids—^l^enmark-^Russ{a’^Mectin^ 
the Polish jyiet — Turkey — Expedition against AH Pacha. 


The Congress, for organizing tlie 
Germanic Confederation and the- 
Diet which was to direct its move- 
nientSi of which the great powers had 
procured the assemblage at Vienna, 
after aix months of deliberation, pro- 
duced, on the I7th May, 18^0, their , 
final act. To miiint.un peace in the 
interior of the Confederution, and to 
'defend it against foreign ojiprcssion, 
are stated as the two main objects iu 
formings it. 'J he first again divides 
itself into two branches ; the mainte- 
nance of peace betweei;f state and 
state, and the inaiotenance of peace 
-in tlih interior of States. 

When dillerenccs arise between 
states winch are members of tlie Con- 
federation, the Diet is first to reconi- 
yftend to them some mode of agree- 
ment or of arbitration among them- 
selves. If tiiis fails. It is tp appoint a 
comnnssiou to treat between the par> 
ties, and endeavour to bring them to 
a good understanding. Should tbjtS 
also fai4 the question is referred to 
tribunals, fonped in borderijag neutral 
states, whose decisions are to be en- 
forced by the bioti 

With regard to the internal con- 
cerns of statestit is admitted ae a ge- 
neral principle, that the Diet is not 


competent to interpose. There were 
certain grounds of interference, how- 
ever, to which tlic great monarchical 
states eagei*1y looked, as the means of 
maintaining tlieir own security. In 
the case of formal resistance, and, still 
more, of revolt, the Diet may inter- 
pose, cither upon formal application 
from the head of the stale, or sponta- 
neous]}^, in case the latter is not in a 
condition to ajiply. Should there also 
c xist in the heart of several confede- 
1 ate states, associations or combina- 
tions dangerous to the general safety, 
tiic Diet is authorised to concert with 
the heads of these states the means of 
suppressing such machinations. This 
article was not without a special re- 
gard to the actual circumstances of 
Germany. 

The question relative to the inter- 
nal constitution of the German states, 
was treated of with very peculiar inte- 
rest, Austria declared herself openly 
against all those changes winch in« 
eluded any popular elements, and had' 
used 'her utmost efforts to obstruct 
the constitutions of this description, 
which *had been fordied in the south- 
ern states. ^On the •other hand, the 
constitutionar system, within certam 
limits, was supported^ not only by 
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many members of the Confederation, particular care that the motuberbmi* 
blit by the powerful influence of the self had not, by his own blame, ioWl- 
Eml)eror of Russia. Austria was there- ved hfinself in the quarrel. That 
fore obliged, in a certain degree, to Confediratfbn might duly execute 
yield. It was declared, that there functiopSf the fortresses of Montz, 
ought to be assemblies of States in eve- Landat and Luxemburg, were put in- 
ry (jountry belonging to the Co?ifedc-l to its Ifands, but Wirtemberg obtain- 
ration, and that the Diet slxmld take\ed aft abandonment of the plan*!br 
care that this principle was carried in- Adding Ulm to this number, 
to effect. They were not, however, to The Congress of Vienna had 
interfere in regard to tiie form of go- pointed a commission, to consider the 
vernment which might be established, means of removing those obstructions 
Eijisting constitutions w^ere guaran- to the free navigation of the Rhine, 
teed, or at least cffro was to be taken which ‘^ose from the variety of dil- 
that they should only be changed in a ferent states through whose territo- 
constitutional manner. Tit was, how- ries passed. The chief obstacle 
ever, provided, that in the states ruled arose from the kingdom of the Nc- 
by sovereign princes, as were most of therlands> which commanded all the 
those belonging to the Confederation, mouths of the river, and being able to 
the whole sovereign power should re- impose what duties it pleased upon 
mam united in the head of the govern- goods coming down, before they 
mont, a principle whicli might evi- could reach the ocean, rendered nu- 
dently admit ol being pushed rather gutory the taking off tliose levied in 
too far. It was also stipulated, that the upper part of its course. The rc- 
nothing in the interior constitution of fusal of this power to enter into any 
a state should obstruct the monarch engagement upon the subject, furnish- ^ 
in the execution of the duties impo- ed a pretence to the King of Prussia * 
feed upon him by the federative union, to impose additional duties of transit 
The liberty of the press also, in the at Cologne, and to decline acceding 
countries where it was allowed, was to the system, unless it could be ren- 
to be so regulated, as not to interrupt clcred compjpte. Thus the whole of 
the security of the neighbouring this useful project proved ^ finally 
states. abortive. • * • 

In regard to nations without the The ‘prohibitory commercial sys- 
pale of the Confederation, the Diet tern, for which there was such a rage 
was to have defensive measures only in Europe, was not, in its pernicious 
in view. For this purpose, it had ctfects, so immediately felt by thosd 
power to declare war, to make peace, countries, whose extent afforded them 
to contract alliances, and negociate themeanse^a great internal trade. But 
treaties of every kind. The negocia- in the small states of Germany, it pa- 
tipns were t^ be entrusted to a com- ralysed almost entirely every branch 
mittee, which waa to name plenipo- o^natihnal industry. With this view, 
tentfaries for the purpose of carrying acommerci&l Congress, under the aus- 
them on. When war had been d^cla- pices of tJlO Diet, had been formeiii 
red by the Diet, no single power Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, HossOi 
coukl enter into treaty with the ene- Saxony, and some other states, 
nay. The Confederation wercy to de- for the purpose of arranging frde fei- 
feiwi any one of theirtfi^bers which tercourse apwng themselves, ahd thus 
^ was injured or attacked by ah extra- obtaining the advantagcS|#t teSst, Of 
neous powei ; but they were to take a great state. The Congress having 
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met at Darrii8tadt» drew up an act of rity of nineteen ; but when the ques- 
union, by winch interior were tion was carried to the First, or Up- 

abpiishedf and one uniform system of per Chamber, an evasive vote was 
duties on the frontiers .of 'thetConfe- passed on 'the eubject. Hereupon, 
derutlops iiupoi^ed* Prohibitory duties siiarp discussions arose between the 
were only adopte(}» even agaibst fo- two Chambers, which were only ter- 
reign states^ when these la^t excluded Anlnated by the Coixunons insisting, 
the' productions of the soil and iddus- /that, according to a provision maoe 
try of Germany. When this excellent* by the constitution, the votes of the 
proposal vfas referred to the Diet, that two Chambers should be counted to- 
body, fnstead of welcoming it accord* gcther. The result of this process was 
ing to its merits, declai:ed that the sub* the acceptance of the ministers* pro- 
ject was so importantamV]socomp)ica- position. Ministers carried also, by a 
tedt that they required an j&xactiknow- large majority, thdvote of 3300 sol- 
ledge of the obstacles presented by diers, which some wished to reduce to 
the various interests concerned and 2BOO. The States, however, solicited 
all tiiey d^d at present was to demand changes in the distribution of the 
from the different States an enumera- taxes, in their mode of collection, as 
tion of the various duties levied by well as reform and reduction in the 
them on foieigu commodities. By this appointments of public functionaries, 
empty and dilatory measure, the be- These representations were received 
nefits which might have resulted to by the King ui a manner perfectly 
the German states, from the adoption gracious. The revenue for the prece- 
of so excellent a system^ were post-, ding year had amounted to ten mil- 
poned to an indefinite period. lions of florins, which, however, was 

Considerable attention was attract- half a million short of the expeudi- 
ed during this year by the proceed- ture. 

ings of the Constitutional States of The Chambers adjourned on the 
Germany. In Bavaria, indeed, no as- 20th June, and met again on the 2d 
sembly Was held, and its history is December, chieHy with the view of 
not distinguished by aqy events of fixing the triennial budget. A serious 
inipqvUnce*liiWirtemberg, the States dissension, however, arose, in conse- 
*'inct on the 20th* January, and weic quence of tliat class of nobles, who 
opened with warm expression^ of mu- were called Mediatised, refusing to 
tual confidence between the Prince attend, unless certain privileges which 
and tlie people. On the subject of the they demanded, were granted to them. 
Tinancps, a .species of contebt arose. 'Ihe consequence was, Uiat the num- 
A party in the Second Chamber, or her actually present in the Upper 
that of the Commons, called for an Chamber fell short of«that required 
account of the manner in whicii the by law, to entitle them to deliberate, 
former revenue bad been employed. After w*aiting some time in vain for 
The tninfaters replied, that as mis vms a fuller attendance, the Commons 
not customary under the former ar- proceeded to business, in hopis of 
hhrary ^regime, they were not prepa- terrifying the absentees, 4)y shewing 
red to render it for the past ; tliey so- them that legislative measures could 
licited merely the vote of the existing be cirried on without them. 'The 
taxes for the rest of the present year, latter, 'however, stood hrm ; and the 
After very warm debates. ofo several King, unw^Hfig to see the matter 
jrlays, the vituc w as carried by a majo- pushed to extremities, prorogued ^ ’ 
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States Oil tl)c 19tli till the 2t^cl of Ja- triumpliant rcssiffnatioii ef a luariyr » 

' juiary, in hopes, before that thrte, hr -and be dediired, with hts 

armigin^r the drflert-nc'e amiciibly. that he died fot lik coiint^y. tjroiyd 
The States of IJaden gfso met on cd*std(:tent&be^lVg.e:cpectedfV^^^h'^^^ 
the 25th June. The formerly prevail* de!l)et|, the execution was m^do to 
ing agitation inspfred an aj^rehensiott take jpflade earlier than the hour ap- 
that its debates might be stormy. In point^U ^^'hert the sfudentvS arrived* 
fac^, on tlie veiy thteshold, a serious\ the Ijead wtis already severed frorn the ' 
question arose. Several of the deptu “i^ body, but many of thetn ciigerlylSip- 
Hes. who Iiiid taken the most active ped their hnndfcerchii'is in the blood, 
part against the government in the TJie teiritory of Ifme Dagnstadt 
former session, were not pi^escnt ; a was the .thdktfe "of more striking 
circumstance which was soon under- events, thi^r "year bdiog marked by the 
stood to be caused by the Want df fkst elltabH^hh^Cl4t of a constitutional 
letters of convocation from tlic King, The call fbc it hMbCDn Itmd* 

which they had in vain solicited. It and hud been accompanied even with 
was evident, that representation would temlpncies to disorder, which the 
soon he a nieie form, if such a prac- (Irand-^Dlike studied to reprress by 
fice were admitted- The ministers thoscfjcvere mcasuies which wx're so 
urged, that those membiTs had pub‘i strongly ' supported by the great 
lie functions to fnlfd, which Would p^ers. At lengthi however, he de-» 
suller by their absence- Finding, how- tferinined to redeem the pledge wliich 
ever, that the sentiments of tho as- he had given with peculiar solemnity, 
sembly were loudly declared against Oh the S^th March, 1820, an edict 
the measure, they endeavoured to %vns published, Containing the scheme 
temporize, by proposing, that, when- of the new constitution. /I'lio Cham- 
ever tlie choice oi the electors should bers were indeed composed on a ba- 
fall upon a public functionary^ a sup- sis nearly similar to that which had 
plementary member should be elCct- been adopted ih Bavaria and Baden : 
ed, wliom the government migiit have but many modilicotions were introdu- 
it in their choice to call to the Cham- cbd, not at ail calculated to satisfy 
"her. As tills proposition, howcveiV the friends qf constitutional freedom, 
was also exceedingly ill received, mi- If the states should reject the budget, 
nisters at length gave up the measure the King was still allowed to levy the * 
entirely, and annuunce<.t, that the taxes during a year, and <iou]d call a 
sent members would receive thoif lot- new assembly, which might be ruoro 
Id’s of convocation. After this, theses- compliant. A project presented by 
Sion passed in the most lumionious the King was to have the force of 
mahuer, and a pumber of usefhl laws law, provided any one of the two 
wei^e enacted. • (chambers 4^proved Tim right of 

Tlie duchy of Baden was this ^car petition Was restricted witJiin the nar- 
tho theatre oi the exccutipa of Sand, rowest’ limits ; while no provision was 
the assassin of Kotzebue, It took made f&r individual liberty, the free-i 
place on the 20th May, in oonse- dora of tbfJ pf^ss, or religious tolcra- 
<p.ience of th|; sentence of the trfbu- tion. . ♦ • • 

rtalof Manheim,and ittthe heiglibour- Tbei*C soon appeai*ed througKQitt, 
hood of that c]ty. This extraoti^nary the principality a hxed determinatkwl 
fahatic continued tt> gild Jus cr^e by to resist the acceptance of such*|i 
tfie display of a spcciCtTof heroism, stitutiom Several districts refust^d* to 
H& whole behaviour ^exhibked the cxcrcibc the functiana of qlecttpu at 
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all, while othetB gave BtlPici injanc- of its first acts was toord^ the elec- 
tions to their representathres on no tion of new' deputies, in the room of 
account to make 0ath td ^he consti- those tvho had proved refractory, 
tution presented by the OiiendUJuke. 'i'his measure did not succeed ; some 
Forty-four deputies having met at refused to re-elect, while others named 
Darmstadt, were unanimously of opi- over again the obnoxious members, 
nion, that they could not give |n un- The court at length became sensible 
qualified assent to the coifetUutkmal Aiat only a conciliatory system codld 
act. Some thought that a conditional /extricate it from *ts present embar<» 
oath might be taken, under promise of rassment. The responsibility of the 
modifioations to be afterwards made ministers, the publicity of the sittings, 
in the constitution. A great majority, the equality of the citizens in the eye 
however, concluded upon presenting of the law ; these boons slowly suc- 
a remonstrance to tfie government, ceeded each other, ^nd afforded a pro- 
atatingt that they were firmly^dotCr- mise of more ; but partial concessions, 
mineefnot to consider themselves as thus hardly wrung out, never stilled 
representatives of the people^ nor to tlie agitation of the public, but rather 
sit as such, till the requisite modifi- made them feel more intensely what 
cations were made. This remonstrance they still wanted. At length, the 
being presented on tiie 17th June, Grand Duke formed the frank and 
was met on the J9th by an ordencf decided repluti on of yielding at once 
the cabinet, in which it was declared all the points in question. On the 
illegal and unconstitutional, and tho^se I4th October, he caused it to be ofii- 
who signed it were nbt to be consi- oialiy declared, that he left in the 
dered as members of the Sfates till hands ofthe States the unlimited right 
they had taken the oath required. As of voting taxes, and trusted entirely 
soon, however, as that was done, the to their loyal dispositions. This was 
modifications, of which the coustitu- immediately followed by a still more 
tion might appear to be susceptible, important concession. They were in- 
would be submitted to the States, vited to form the project of a consti- 
This order induced four deputies to tution, in wliich every necessary secu- 
rctract, buf^ there still xcmained 27, rity slipuld be given 'to the rights of 
who declared, tj^at they considered the people, and in relation to which 
themselves bound by circumstances the edict of March should be consi- 
to return their fiowcrb into the hai\ds dered only as a provisional measure, 
of their constituents, and the greater This declaration was received with 
,part of them immediately left the ca- cries of Fivat, thiee times repeated, 
pital. In this dilemma, the govern- and put an end to all the discords 
mont anxiously negociated the means which agitated the Ckambers and the 
of coUecting a sufficienP number of nation. ^ 

deputies, to make a decent opening After this happy agreement, all the 
of thi^ Assembly. They gained over further proceedings of"the Chambers 
sonje by lavish promises of future aio- were carried on in the most harmo- 
difleations $ yet they could not, at the nious manner. After long delibera- 
openidg on t!ie '27th Jurm, assemble tiohs between the miniiters, the coon- 
moreihan gut ofthefiO, which did cil, whose meetings two of the 
hot form the two-thirds required by PrinVes were present, and a commit- 
the constitutional act. The Assembly, tee or the^States,' a iix^nsti tution was 
however, under the' influerfcc of the agreed upon7"incJuding all theba^s 
cuutt> begun its proceedings ; and one of solid and rational liberty. Its pub- 
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lication was cdebfated tbroughout 
the state with great rej4)1cings, which 
wene only troubled by apprehen- 
sions that it would be resisted by the 
great powers, now more openly de- 
clared than ever agarnst pew and li- 
beral institutions. It does not appear 
ho^^cver, that any interference was' 
made of the nature apprehended, so 
that the session closed under the most 
favourable auspices. The receipts and 
expenses were both stated as amount- 
ing to within a trifle of six millions of 
florins, while the public debt amount- 
ed to thirteen millions. The civil list 
was fixed at 800,000 florins. 

Prussia laboured during this year un- 
der severe financial embarrassments. 
According to a rescript of the 17th 
January, her general expenditure was 
fixed at 50,860, 000 crowns (about 
7,780,000/.) The debt was Mated at 
180, 000, OCX) crowns, and it was ne- 
cessary, during the present year, to 
raise a loan of thirty millions, in or- 
der to withdraw the paper money 
from circulation. Notwithstanding 
the reduction of the army from 
^0,(K)0 to 160,000, and other dimi- 
nutions, the national income did not 
cover its expenditure. To relieve 
these difficulties, an edict was publish- 
ed, imposing a capitation tax upon all 
above fourteen, wliowerenot paupers, 
and a tax upon cattle ; two imposts, 
than which few could have been less 
judicious or happy. In all these ar- 
rangements, the government uniform- 
ly referred to the assembly of the 
States, as tfic period w'hen a defini- 
tive plan would be adopted ; but no 
steps were •ever taken^ tending to- 
wards this Jong promised assemblage. 
On the contrary, the molt*«lgorous 
measuresj were adopted to repress the 
movements of the popular patty ; the 
free-mason lodges were shu^ and no 
effort spared for thn suppression of 
secret societies; even the custom 
adopted by the popular associations. 


of wearing the old Gertnad AtiMj was 
strictly prohibited. ProftfSear Jubn, 
regarded as the Wad of modewi 
novate^, though no proof of guilt 
could Be established against himi was 
still kept under confinement ; and tltfe 
univcAitiej continued always to bU 
objeets of the moat jealous and walrfi- 
fo! observation. 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the attention of the public and of the 
States was chiefly occupied by the 
state of the finances* After many die- 
cuasioos, the (»*own prevailed, that 
the decennial budget should be fixed 
at 59,875, (XX) florins, and the annual 
bu(l{tet at 1 , 8 1 4* ,000 mak i ng a total of 
81,189,000 florins (about 6,705,700/ ) 
The revenues, however, fell short of 
this by throe millions and a half of 
florins, which it was agreed, on the 
proposal of the ministry, should be 
suppliecl by tlje temporary expedient 
of issuing treasury bills. 

The session closed on the 13th 
June, but met again on the 19th Oc- 
tober at Brussels. The budget form- 
ed again the chief subject of discus- 
sion. It appeared tliat hi the two 
last years there had arisen a deficit of 
nearly eight niillionsi which it was 
proposed^ Cover by an addition of 
active dent to thatwimount. This and 
the whole financial system were stre- 
nuously criticised by the popular 
leaders, particularly tlie Count Hogh- 
endorp. Tht'y insisted that eighty-one 
millions of florins formed an amount 
of taxes which the nation was utterly 
unable to^ear ; that the system of a 
decennial budget enabled many of the 
most important branches to escape all 
Examination; and that to make an 
addition in time of peace tg tlie na- 
tional debt, already intolerable, w4s a 
measure deeply to be deprecated* 
Notwithstanding this opposition^ the 
budget and the measures founded on 
it, wefe Carried by considerable Aa- 
jorities. 
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(Jreat complaints wereinaSethr^mgh- alarm of the moment magnified into 
out the country^ of the Sta^ation of a popular insurrection* It broke out 
those manufacture, for^'^iej^ the among a regiment of tlic guards, to 
Flemings had long been famoik. The which the emperor was much attuch- 
adminfstiation seet)(l to havpniought cd^ and one distinguished, botli for 
of no remedy beside the vulgp and its valour and high discipline* It 
inefficient One of excluding* fcreigta /origfinated entirely in the conduct of 
products, and calling upon all fonc- -^Schwartz, its colonel, who, by a Idng 
tionaries and patriotic persons tp wear train of unnecessary rigour, and i»e- 
only the manufactures of their coun<* vere puni«.hnicoti* for trifling offe^des, 
fry* A» more really useful n^eosure bad generated violent discontents, 
consisted in an exhibition of the pro- These came to a ciisis, when he oi- 
ducts of nationixlindustiy; which took dered them out for a grand parade on 
phCcC at Ghent, and was co^jtinudd a Sunday rnornmgfl Upon this man- 
through tlie whole month of August, date, which at once shocked their rc- 

Den null k this year shewed symp- Jigious feelings, and took away all 
toms of being roused by the inrvava- hope of repose, the soldieis met, and 
ting spirit of tlio ago out of that tran- sent a deputation to the colonel, de- 
quil apathy, wijh which she slumber- daring their resolution not to obey, 
ed in the arms of a mild despotism. Not finding him at home, they bro^e 
'fhe lead, as everywhere on tlie 6oiw Ins windows. The whole regiment was 
tinent, was taken by the students^ at now m open insurrectioii, and the 
the head of wdiom was a youbg pro- consequences might have been se- 
testant minister, called Dampe. Ha- rious> but for tlie coinage and pre- 
ying been excluded from the pulpit' sence of mind of General Milorado- 
by the Bishop of Zealand, on account vitch, governor of Teter^burgh. lie 
or some doctrines deemed heretical, presented himself to the troops, and 
he applied himself to operate a poii- « asked if they would obey him. They 
tical and religious reform. He gave replied that they would, but not their 
lectures, attended by crowds of stu- colonel, lie then ordered them to 
dents and artixims, in which he Com- ground their arms, and proceed to the 
mented on the events talfcipg place in fortress. They obeyed, were declared 
, Eurspc, and the^ political aspect of prisoners, and part of them marched 
its ditterent states. The government, into Finland. The Emperor, then ab- 
alarmcd by the boldness of Ins ideas, sent at I'roppau, on being acquainted 
and the vast multitudes by w^hicli be witli the circumstance, ordered the 
was attendetl, caused him to be ar- legiment to be broken up, the troops 
rested, with several of Ins most zeal- distributed through other corps, and 
ocis adherents. Among Ins papers the imglcaders to be punished, at the 
were found plans for opeiuting a re- same time directing Schwartz fo be 
vohition similar to that which had tried for the conduct which had led 
taken plage m Spain, and ibrcpig the to the mutiijy. c 

King to sign a constitution* He aAd An imperial ukase was published 
one of his followers, a smith by trade, this by which all Jesuits were 
were condemned to death*; but the expelled from the empire. The prin- 
pwnishment Vras commuted to impri- cipal .charge on which this measure 
hOnment for life in the fortress of was funded, was the extraordinary 
Christiansoc. zeal shown by them in making con- 

' Rnssia also pf^^ipod a Singular verts from the established religion, 
pjmnumenon — a which the especially of th^ young persons placed 
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under their cafe. They Vere afso 
olmrged with making an ill use of the 
funtib entrusted to them. Every in- 
dulgence was shewn, consistent with 
the strict execution rftJie decree, and 
the government even provided for tine 
expense of their removal. The num*« 
her which left the empire was about' 
750. Government Bad certainly a full 
right to withdraw its countenance and 
favour from the body; but the banish^ 
ment of a mass of men, upon a mere 
general opinion, without any charges 
brouglkt home ugamSt individuals^ 
seems scarcely compatible with the 
spirit of modern legiiation. 

The Ilu'^siiin government comple- 
ted this year the salutary measure of 
the enfranchisement of "the Livonian 
serfs. 

The most remarkable event in the 
Russian empire was the sitting of the 
Polish Diet, which was opened on the 
1,3th September by Alexander in per- 
son. He had been received by the 
people of Warsaw with enthusiastic 
rejoicings; but his opening address 
evidently shewed that he apprehend- 
ed in the Diet a somewhat different 
temper. He reprobated, in the strong- 
est terms, thg spirit of innovation 
which had gone abroad, and particu- 
larly the mode of forming new con- 
stitutions, which had been adopted by 
the states in the south of Europe. He 
represented the henefts which Po- 
land derived from her union with Rus- 
sia, and declared that he could admit 
nd compromise witli his principles, 
by which it evidently appeared was 
meant his determination to retain Po- 
land as a part of his dominions. The 
minister of the interior gave a datter- 
ing picture of the state of ItlNking- 
dom, the population of which now 
amopnted to near three millions and 
a half.* There had been a visi]j^ im- 
provement in its agrituiture and other 
branches of industry ; and it now pro- 
duced clotiis, with wkich the whole 
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Polfeh army was clothed. TChe main 
object of the session, however, vfmpo 
receive the project of the 
c«)de, 6y which tho kingdom' 
hencomr^b to be governed. Thue apu 
pearance of this code confirmed aft 
the pvipossesftiops which had already 
beeni cherished ^against it. Wo Ijavo 
not been ^able to obtain so precise a 
atatemont of its tehor as wo could 
have wished ; but it appears to have 
rejected tho principle of trial by jury, 
and tnade no sufficient provision 
against arbitrary imprisonmentj while 
the absence of any penal laws against 
tlic abuses of the press, only remind- 
ed the assembly^ of the strict censor- 
ship, which rendered it impossible 
tliat any su6h shoul^ be committed. 
The voice of thC Diet, on the whole, 
was strongly against the project. The 
committee to which it was referred, 
reported thcir^opjmoxi, that it ought 
to be ^rejected ; the debates were 
‘warm, and sometimes even tumultu- 
ous. On one occasion, the i!l|piour 
rose to Such a height, that tiie mar- 
shal, lowering his baton, abruptly 
dissolved the meeting. After u week 
of this stormy discussion, the propo- 
sed law was rejected by the almost 
unanimou^otc of 120 against 3. 

This rema^able,vote may beacon- ^ 
sidered honourable both to the Diet * 
and to Alexander. On one side, it ^ 
shewed no' small degree of courage, 
to bold so independent a course in 
the face of the most powerful and 
absolute monarch in Europe. On 
Alexander part, it also proved that 
the freedom which he had bestowed 
was npt illusory ; that no control 
h8d been exercised over the eh*ctions; 
and that no vindictive measures were 
apprehended from the displeasure 
which he could not but feel at so utl-. 
ceremonious a rejection of his favour* 
ite proposal. Ii; however, the deci- 
sion conduced to tho honour of the 
Emperor, it does not appear to have 
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contributed to his satisfaction. In 
his closing address^ displeasure was 
intimated in no equivocal or ivery 
gentle terms. Ask your cdnsc^ce," 
said he, and it will tell you, if, in 
your discussions, you have ren/lcred 
to Poland all the service^? wWcli bhe 
exported fiom your wisdom ; o# if, 
led away by swluctions too common 
in our days, and sacriricing hopes 
which would have been realizetl by 
judicious confidence, you have not 
retarded in its progrcbs the w'ork of 
your country's restoration." He far- 
ther reminded them , — You have 
received good for evil ; and Poland 
has resumed its ])lace amoriL^ stafejk/’ 
He added, however,*—'^ t snail per- 
severe in my designs witli regard to 
your country, whatev'er my opinion 
may bo of tlie manner in which you 
have exercised your pierogativcs.*' 
The adoirs of thq Ottoman empire 
were not, during this year, devoid of 
interest. That power, by a long un- 
woti^ good fortune, found itself, at 
the ^mtnnencement of the era, fieed 
at otiCe fVom foreign w'^ar and domes- 
tic rebellion. This opfiortunity it 
was determined to employ against 
one who had long been considered 
rather as an enemy thai^yi subject. 

^ Ah Pacha, a native of Albania, born 
111 a humble or rather miserable con- 
dition, had, by a rude vigour of clia- ' 
racter, suited to the natives of that 
wild and ill-subducd province,, ob- 
tained such an ascendancy over them 
as induced the Porte, in a moment of 
weakneSB, to invest him with the Pa- 
chaliti of Yanina. Prom that mo- 
ment, his conduct varied little from 
tliat of an independent sovereign, 
payings indeed, ,a small {ributc to 
the Porte, and assisting her with his 
brave infantry in her wars on the 
Danube, but admitting no interfe- 
rence in the interior of his govern- 
ment, Not content with this, he em- 
ployed every means of open w»ar. 


treachery, cruelty, and assassination, 
to extend his sway over the neigh- 
bouring Pachalics. He thus became 
master, not obly of the whole of Alba- 
nia, but of Suli, the ancient Epirus, 
and of Livadia or Thessaly. Hts do- 
ibinion reached from tlm Adriatic fo 
£he frontier of Macedonia, anti com- 
prised a populatibu of nearly pwo 
millions of souls. Considerable, how- 
ever, as this Vr as, it could ill enable 
him to contend witli the whole force 
of the I'urfcish empire, now united 
against him. Essefd-Ali, newly rai- 
sed to the rank of Vizier, sought to 
distinguish the opening of his admi- 
nistration by this successful expedi- 
tion. I'hc fii^st step was to bestow 
the Pachalics of Tncala, Durazzo, 
and Lepanto, on officers independent 
of, and hostile to, Ali, one of them 
being son to the Cajitain Pacha, who 
had been assassinated by his orders. 
It was very clearly foreseen, that Ali 
would not tamely sailer himself to be 
thus hemmed in by his mortal ene- 
mies j and the new Pachas took their 
appointments on the full understand- 
ing that they were to make them 
good by force of arms. An army of 
20,000 men was placed under the 
command of Pchlivan Pacha, appoint- 
ed to Thessaly ; while the Captain 
Pacha was &ent round with a strong 
squadron to attack the ports on the 
Ionian sea. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the force now moving against him, 
Ali, possessed of a strong country, 
and of the only good infantry in the 
empire, miglit have made a roost vi- 
gorous defeAce, had he been master 
of the liearts of his subjects. But to 
the C<^ks he had rendered himself 
utterly odious by atrocity and op- 
pression ; and though there were 
some xude ties between*him and tlie 
predatory liordifs of Albania, they 
were the last men to be trusted in 
the hour pf adversity. On the for- 
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mer, Ali lavished promises and cour- 
tesy ; but these, 'irrung from him in 
siiA desperate need, could not out- 
weigh the contrary expei^ence of his 
whole life. His invitations to a ge- 
neral rising in support of Grecian in- 
dependence, though they were not, 
long of germinating, produced no 
immediate effect. *Thus Ali, when 
the sim of hia fortune began to set, 
looked round in vain for any quarter 
in which he could find friendship or 
support. 

Pehlivan Pacha, in marching 
through Rumelia and Thessaly, gain- 
ed continually fresh accessions to bis 
force. The defiles Of Larissa were 
maintained for ‘^oine time by Omeo, 
the lieutenant of Ali ; but at length 
these were forced, and Pehlivan 
marched first upon Tricala, and then 
upon Lepanto, both which surren- 
dered without resistance. He then 
directed his march towards SuH and 
Yanina. Meantime, the Captain 
Pacha, with the naval expedition, 
ha’cTtiivested Prevesa, which was de- 
fended by Veli, one of the sons of 
Ali. Vcli, terrified by a mutiny of 
the garrison, threw himself and his 
treasures into the hands of the Otto- 
man captain; and being conveyed to 
Constantinople, was merely senten- 
ced to banishment into Asia-Minpr. 
A itenhew of All, who commanded 
at Suli, surrendered after two days' 
resistance ; while Mouktar, his el- 
dest son, who held Berat, attacked 
by the inhabitants as well as the ene- 
my, took refu^; with a small force, 
in the citadel. Thus Alf s dominion 
was reduced ^o Yanina a;jd its vici- 
nity, upon which the Turkish ge- 
neral was rapidly advanciiif^ Six 


leagues from thtf town, be t)ried the 
fortune of battle ; but being defeat- 
ed, he was obliged to alwmdpn tlw^ 
town, ^id take refuge in the Castloi 
with his treasures, his cannon, ant| 
about eight hundred followers, whp 
still adiered to him in this last ex- 
tremjjty. ' * 

Nothing, It appeared, could now 
1)6 more desperate tlian the situation 
of the laU* ruler of Albama.t The 
daring energy of his character iilono 
supported him. He strengthened 
liimself diligently in this last hold. 
By large gifts and promises, he kept 
his remaining troops together; and 
the ITurks, who expected to liave 
been masters of the citadel in eight 
days, found the siege ragging on to 
an indefinite period. ""In the course 
of it, Pehlivan 1 Vha died, ol' poLsoii 
it was suspected, administered by a 
rival ; and ihotigh he was succeeded 
by Chourschid Pacha, who afterwards 
proved Himself to be an olile general, 
the circumstance spread u g^eral 
dibcouragement through the Smiy. 
A Turkish force, composed chiefly of 
tumultuary militia, soon melts away, 
when it is not fed by success and 
plunder. In the beginning of Dc- 
ceml^r, Ch^rschid found his army 
so reducecKby desertion, and so iles- 
titute of supplies ana provisions, that 
he was obliged to retreat to Arta* 
Ali again came forth; and having 
drawn to his standard 6000 or 7000* 
Albanians, ever ready to join the pros- 
perous party, he could again cherish 
the hope retrieving his fortunes. 
How far this was realized, rahst ap- 
pear in the course of our succccdino: 
vcAimc. 
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ilffecU of the Spanish UevoluUon-^Warfare m Vencziich-^ Armistice ivilh Mo- 
rd/o^Chih-^Lord Cochrane and San Martin's Expedition against Lima 
^Ihiolution at Gaai/aqutl — JJuenos Aijtcs — lU vattous Itevolutions — The 
'United Siaics^Union of the Missouri State^Finances-~^St Domingo — 
Death of Chi&iophe, 


Thus contest ht South America tras 
now fast drawing to that close which 
might have been froiji the first anti- 
cipated, by those who consi4ered the 
circumstance^ underwhich it was car- 
riedfon. Kegions of such vast ex- 
tait, and so difficult to traverse, could 
never be held under the dominion of 
a power so distant as Spain, when 
that dominion had once been thorough* 
ly shaken. The state of distraction 
and debility in which Sp(^n had been 
so King involved, rendered her hap- 
pily unable to send large armaments, 
which might have covered America 
with blootl, though they could not 
•have accomplished her subjugation. 
The establishment of a free govern- 
ment in Spain, which slm'was ready 
in a certain sliape to communicate to 
the c<jli«ues, was expected to open a 
whii^d^or of conciliation. But mat- 
ters had now gone too far ; enmities 
had Ir^icome to^ rooted tlic desire 
of thorough independence was too 
deeply seated, and too openly decla- 
red. Besides, reluctant experience 
compels us to own that free govern- 
ments are of all others tne most 
domineering and tyrannical towards 


states subjected to their sway. The 
Americans conceived that the equali- 
ty held out by the Cortes of Cadiz 
had been in a great degree vain and 
illusory, and had presented nothing 
to make them relinquish that more 
perfect freedom, which they already 
held in tlieir grasp. 

Bolivar, master of New Granada, 
and having seen the organization of 
the Columbian republic, conceived 
that he had only to reduce the cities 
on the coast, Caraccas, St Martha, 
and Carthagen.i, to complete its li- 
beration. lie determined to begin 
with tlie first city. Having concen- 
trated all his forces, he set out from 
St Fernando, on the Apure, and had 
reached Calabozo, when intelligence 
arrived whicli obligccrhim to suspend 
thib enterprizc. The royalist gene- 
rals, Calz^a and La Torre, finding 
New Granada left bare of troops, had 
ovq;yiKm a great part of the country, 
and even retaken Santa Fe. On the 
western side, Colonel Arana was over- 
running Cum^ " Ha hail taken St 
Barbara, puttii^ to the sword the 
ganison, which consisted in a great 
measiue^f English troops, and he , 
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ev^ti threatened An^fostura, the seat 
of the Columbian Congress, Boh- 
var; considering New Gnmada as the 
most urgent quarter, haiftened hack 
thither, and soon obliged the royal- 
ist corps to retire before him. He 
ngjjf determined to push down upon* 
Santa Martlia and Carthagena, and 
to press the siege* of these places, 
which he entrusted to his Lieutenant 
Urdaneta. He exj^ected to be assist- 
ed by a corps of about ()00 Irish troops, 
which, under General Oevereux, had 
captured the island of MargaHta, and 
were coming round by sea to the 
same points. This expedition accord- 
ingly landed at La Hacha, which was 
evacuated at their approach. Here, 
however, the Irish, wdio had hither- 
to met w ith nothing but hardship and 
hard-hi>!iting, mutinied, and refused 
to proceed farther, until they received 
their pay. As the Spanish Coimnand- 
er could give nothing but promises, 
they plundered the city ; and though 
lh»\^^‘tcrwards promised to proceed 
against Santa ^^artha by sea, their 
whole conduct was so disorderly, that 
the Spaniards latkcr chose to throw 
them on shore at Jamaica, leaving 
them to reach hoinem that miserable 
plight, which their circmnstaiices acK 
mitted. I’he other English corps in 
the C(»lnmbian service, though they 
too had received no pay, and little 
clothing, but abundance of wounds 
and hardships, nanained faithful, and 
testified their indignation at this con- 
duct of their countrymen, 

^ At this moment Morillo, at Carac- 
cas, rcc eived the tidings of the revo- 
lution ill Spaiit, with instrtictions to 
make the mo€t ample conciliatory of- 
fers to th(i independent govefWnent 
He immediately dispatched an em- 
bassy to the Congress at Angostufa, 

. with a leMierwfched^ the most cour- 
teous terms, and in which he even 
addressed them by the title of ** Se- 
•rene Highne^^scs ’ He offeredjthe coti- 


firiuation of the existing authorities, 
and even the continu.itiou of the in- 
depervl^'iit chiefs for an indefinite 
time, in tiK* commands which they 
now hokl^ This fast courtesy from 
one wdio had waged so bloody and 
externiinating a warfare, was well re- 
ccivetl, anil the doputits woic treated 
with every attention. After two or 
three days’ deliberation, howM'vc*r, the 
reply gi\en, that tlie C<]«lgr«^s 
desired the re-establi .hmeut of pevee, 
and would listen with pleasure to the 
jiropositions which might be made by 
the Spanish govenmicnt, provided 
these had for their basis a recognition 
of thf6 sovereignty and independence 
of Columbia. As tliis declaration 
amounted to an entire rejection of the 
Spanish proposals, it was immediate- 
ly followed by a ra uiifesto, a(ldres4»t‘d 
to the nation, in which all the wrongs 
suffered from were enumerated ; 
the cruelties of Morillo and the other 
g’eneials ; and abo\e all, the imperfect 
representation granted by the ('ones 
of Cadiz. It concluded, that nothing 
short of entire in dependence could sa- 
tisfy three millions of men, who Juul 
made so many sacrifices in order to 
attain it. 

After thiVfailure, the war recom- 
menced with greaten fury than Jbe- 
fore. The independentgeneruls, how- 
ever, were baflled, with some loss, in 
their attempts* to reduce 8«anta Mar- 
tha and Cartliagena. Having then, - 
however, directed their efforts against 
Caraccas, they met with important 
successes. General La Torre was com- 
pletely defeated, and obliged to tall 
back upon the capital. A corps un- » 
der* Morales was routed near Cala- 
bozo, and the advanced guards of 
the (^oluinbran army were jiushed to 
within twenty leagues of Caraccas. 
Meantime propositions had been made 
for an armistice, and a Congress for 
negociating it had been opened at 
Fernando on the ApuP^i Bolivar at 
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first insisWd upon the cession of Ma- 
racaybo, Santa Martha, and Rio de 
!a Hacha^ as the priee of the armis- 
tice ; but having sdstainad d check 
at Tocuyo, he finally agre^ to one 
upon the basis of each army retain- 
ing its actual positions. Morillh then, 
sick apparently of this dnfortenate 
war, set out for the mother country, 
leaving the army under the command 
oLGeverul La Torre. 

This transaction was of important 
benefit to the cause of independence. 
It gave to the government of J[;oJum- 
bia a stable and recognized character, 
as well ns an opinion of strength, 
which gained over to it tho wavering 
party, particularly amoi^ the Creoles. 
At the same time, it afforded to Bo- 
livar tho opportunity of repairing his 
losses, of re-organizing Ins troops, and 
commencing the next campaign with 
every a<*sur<uice of su(k:ess. 

In the great states of Mexico and 
and Peru, which $tiU adhered'to Spairt, 
the tidings of the revolution, though 
reluctantly announced by those ini- 
nicdiately in powef^ were joyfully 
hailed by the body of the people. Pro- 
bably, however, the agitation which 
they excited, and the triumph which 
they gave to the popular interest, 
termed still fairer to loAen the ties 
by which these colonies were united 
to the mother country, and to hasten 
the period when they^ were to be fi- 
. nally broken. 

The only quarter from which Peru 
had any thing immediately to appre- 
hend, was Cmli. This Country, now 
cnfcirelv fixed in tlic cause of inde- 
not only posscj>bcd the 
pf its own hardy populafion, 
hkt aided by the naval talents of 
Lot^d Codiratie, and hf a body of 
English seamen, whom his fame and 
influence had attracted. The first 
enterprize of the year was, tb^ cap- 
tote of Valdivia, the only fortress of 
' Chili which yet remained in the hands 


of the Spaniards. It was eflecMitijr 
Lord Cochrane in the moat darlfig 
manner. lie landed at night 
two small vessels, having 320 men tm 
hoard, and carried by ^rrar onja of 
the fifteen Rtuall forts by which it waa 
•defended. ThegoverrieMr,stnidEWrith 
dismay, though he had*' a 
superior in number to the assatlanhli 
evacuated the place next mordiag^ 
leaving behind all its supplies tifid 
ammunition. 

The combined forces were now 
ready to carpr into effbet their pro- 
jected expedition against Lima. Lord 
Cochrane had collected eight ships of 
war, of differetit sizes, carrying 236 
pieces of cannon, and 1 538 men, with 
H transports ; while San Martin, the 
Chilere general, was at the head of 
an army of about 4000 men. On 
the 26lh August, the army comple- 
ted its embarkation at Coquimbo, 
and on the 6th September arrived at 
Pisco, where they were w’itliin 150 
miles of Lima. The governor^ of 
Pisco evacuated the place on their ap- 
proach. 

By the time that intelligence of 
this disembarkation had arrived at 
Lima, the government had received 
instructions from the new govern- 
mentof Spi^n. In pursuance of thcsO, 
the Viceroy Pczuela sent a deputy 
to propose an .m*mistice for the ^Ad- 
justment of the JHFerenccs with the 
mother country. The armistice Was 
agreetl to on the 25th September; 
but the conferences had scarcely 
opened when it appeared, that ihe^ 
views of the two parties were ut- 
terly irteifoncilcable. The 
tionary general soon declared hi^H- 
so)ui«9n to accept of nothing sl&oH bf 
entire indepencfence. On the ^ 14th 
of October the armistice was debated 
at an end, and the was>.Was-venewed. 

Theindependi^t party derived very 
considerable hopl^ from the defec- 
tion of Guayaquil, a large sea poet, si- 
u> 
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at tte extremis* 

ty of Peru. 'At midni^t, after a ball, 
in \rhich all the nrincipid inhabitants 
had been assemiue4> the ponspiratora 
hastened to the quarters of the prin- 
cipal civil and military officers, and 
put th^m under arrest. Next day in-^ 
d^endence vras proclaimed, and a 
new government apnointed. The go- 
vernor Viverro, witn his principal of- 
ficers, were conveyed by a squadron 
to San Martin, at Pisco. 

Notwithstanding this defection, the 
governor of Peru 4^cl not lose courage. 
No revolutionary tendency manifest- 
ed itself at Lima ; and he had under 
his command 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
well armed and disciplined- The inde- 
pendents, accordingly, were unable, 
during the rest of this year, to make 
any impression upon Luna. The on- 
ly event of any consequence, was the 
capture, by Lord Cochrane, of tlie 
Msmeraldai of 40 guns, after an ob- 
stinate coznbat under the batteries of 
Cdlao. 

Ayres, during the whole 
of this period, was plunged in a chaos 
of revolutions, of which we need only 
give a hasty sketch. Two factions 
chiefly divided this unfortunate coun- 
try'. One willed a constitutional 
monarchy, at the head of which they 
would have placed an I^nfimt of Por- 
tugal ; or, according to the idea of 
some, even one of the French &our- 
bomk ^ This party was favoured by 
the principal inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, who expected, that under this 
plan, their city would continue to be 
the seat of government. Puyerredon, 
who, under the title of Sppremc Di- 
rector, held sway over the dty and 
neighbourhood^ was nndei^^i^ to 
support thii pa]iy^,and waa thus^sc- 
ly^lied with Portugal The o&er 
plan a federative Tepubiic, 

composed ^ the nbe |Hovinqes, into 
which the vice-rpyalty of La Plata 
was divided; accor^lijig to which 
VOL. xni. P\LT i 


scheme, the central Congress was to 
meetatTucuman. Thisparty, though 
it formed a minority at Buenos Ayrea^ 
wasafavoupte in the provinces, whei^p 
it was supported by a powerful body 
of troops,* under the command of Ar* 
tigas. * On the 1st February, an en- 
gagejnent took place at Cepeda, be* 
tween this army and that of Buenos 
Ayres, under General Rondeau, in 
which the latter was totally pouted. 
The federal army immediately march- 
ed upon Buenos Ayres, which it en- 
tered without resistance, Puyerredon 
seeking n^uge at Monte Video. Sar* 
ratea, a dedued federal, was apnoiht- 
ed governor, and a treaty was arawn 
up, by which the whole vice-royalty 
was formed into a confederation. The 
federals, however, in conaequence of 
a violent system of proscription against 
their enemies, ana of the war which 
they were preparing against Portu- 
gal, became highly unpopular. Their 
army, therefore, having retired, Don 
Caries Atveor, who had been gover- 
nor in 1815, introduced himself into 
rile place, and uniting his own friends 
with those of Puyerredon, drove out 
Sarratea, and procured the nomina- 
tion of Balcarcc as governor and cap- 
tain-general. Sarratea^ however, ha- 
ving repaired to the federal head- 
quarters, that army immediately put * 
itself in motioni re-entered Buenos 
Ayres without opporition, and re- 
placed affairs in their former state.^ 
Sarratea, however, was so unpopular,* 
that in the course of six weeks he 
was obligefi to yield the command to 
General Solef. Alvear, meantime, 
collected a body of troops, with which 
he» totally defeated Soler, and advan- 
ced to Buenos Ayres, but was there 
repulsed ; and being soon alterwitac^- 
ed at St Nicholas, his army was to- 
tally defeated and dii^jiersed. Ueife- 
upon appeared a new charaejotf t)on 
Jdartin nodriguez, who, havipg been 
a conspicuous instrument in gaining 
\ 
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thifi victory, was saluted govtirtioi* And 
captain-general. He wa^ 8o6n after, 
however, suspected as an adherent of 
Puyerredon, and obUgeAto quit the 
city ; but collecting Iresh forces, he 
attacked and carr^ the place by 
storm on the 25th of October. Du- 
rin|T the rest of the year Ife tenoned 
in It as a species of military dictator. 
Meantime a civil war broke out be- 
tween' A rtigas and Ramirez, the two 
chiefs of the federal army. 

In the mid'^t of these convulsions^ 
the intelligence of the Spaui^ revo- 
lution, ami the consequent overtures, 
were communicated at Buenos Ayres. 
It might have been supposed,^ tW 
any thinj^ would be welcomte wlpch 
could bring repose amid such cala- 
initous agitations. Such, probably, 
was the ieeling among ragny 6^ t£e 
people ; but the chiefs eddi 
hoped, amid this wild confusmxt, to 
reach the summit of power^ hastily 
rejected every proposal. A recogni- 
tion of the independence of‘ the re- 
public being demanded as the basis 
of any treaty, the deputies were obli- 
ged to return. 

The revolution did not yet extend 
its influence to Brazil Only a slight 
cflorvescence was observed atoong 
tlicotroops, serious hnoVeraeut 
took place, unless in the imrthern 
province of Pernambuco, where there 
was an insurrection, which seems, 
•however, to have been chiefly exci- 
ted by discontent at the conduct of 
the local authorities. The governor, 
Don Louis 0*Rego, collected a few 
battalions, -t-beat the insurgents at 
Bumto> pixA suppressed the Insurrec- 
tion. Ai ttUtober of prisoners wtre 
taVen.^pn whom puniatunent was in- 
flicted with gjreai severity! 

course of J^ublic aftaira in the 
United Sute% was tbi^ year retotu-fc- 
^^Himooth and'tranquil. That ^rcc 
of parties, which hhd egitaA 
wm the republic, durihg the continu- 


ance of war m Europe, seemed to 
have enpfllrely subsided. Even the 
election of a President, which fell to 
be made in the course of the year, 
did not give occasion to any eager 
conflict. Mr Monroe waa re-elected 
tfor four years by a great majority. 

The chief question which occupied 
the attention of<'ongress re^roed 
the admission into the Union of the 
Missouri State, which, in the rapid 
we^ern progress of civilization, had 
been established in the deep interior 
of North Americas, beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. The only question which 
excited any dottbt was, whether ne- 
gro slavery should be permitted to 
subsist in this new State. Its prohi- 
bition, entered aa a clause into the 
bill on the subject, Was introduced 
into the House of Representatives. 
The Senate, however, were averse to 
it, and desirous still to gratify the 
MissOurins in their wish to retain 
'ftir their 'country the benefits of ne- 
gro bondage. With this view, they 
changed the above clause fflto one, 
by which slavery was abolished in 
Louisiana, and in all the territory to 
the 36tli degree of thC latitude. Tim 
amended act being then carried down 
to the Representati veil, at a time when 
many of the members were absent, it 
was .not perceived, that, the MjAsouri 
being beyond the prescribed llPe, the 
new clause entirely negatived that 
which they* had introduced. Tim bill 
was tliereforc passed, granting to the* 
new State all the privileges of which 
it was ambitions. The provincial le- 
gislature was even deprived of the 
powAr of ^toancipiftin)^ any slaves, 
without tha consent of their masters, 
awLy'idiout paying th^m the value ; 
alki of preventing slaved ftom being 
introduced from other parts of the 
Union, unless it were a* ^^.f^bject of 
s}>ecnlation. Ri'^dtber respects, the 
constitution of the Missouri did not 
differ from that of the older States. 
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The condition of the linances occu-^ 
pi^ a CQoaicleriMe {Mirt of the atten- 
tion of Congress. AccwiriUng to u re- 
port pubjished in April 4820; the 
wayiB and moans amounted m 1819 to 
2+*812>419dollarB^ (about 5,^82, OOOU) 
while the expenditure had beep only 
2^^4y^68; 80 that there remained 
m tie treasury 767, iU U The present 
year made a less favouj-able promise* 
The Hailing off in the receipts was 
such, that a deficit might be expect- 
ed of nearly four millions of dollars* 
The financial me^ of the United 
States directed their attention to find 
out the cause of this diminution, but^ 
as seems to us, with very little suc- 
cess. They found it ip the scarcity of 
specie occasioned by a supposed ui>> 
favoprable balance of trade. The cus- 
tom-house books, it seems, somehovt^ 
exhibited, during the four last years, 
a value of imports equal to $91 mil- 
lions of dolws, while the exports 
amounted only to 290 millions. Henc^ 
it sagely inferred, that the difler- 
ence bt^Ol millions (upwards of 
22,000,0001. sterling) must have been 
paid in hard cash, so that it appe^ed 
luiraculous that there should bcadollar 
remaining within the circuit of the 
Union. To vanquish this chimera 
of an unfavourable baliince, severail 
statesmen did not hesitate'to propose^ 
that the imports should be limited to 
bO millions— never reflecting that the 
exports must be reduced equally, un- 
less the American merchants chose to 
a piresent of their goods to fo- 
reign states, vriiiph would not be a 
very effective mode of increasing 
their wealth, {lappily tfa<i^Senate de- 
clined entering into this suicidal pro- 
ject, and contented theroselves^with 
pairing some minor restricuye r%n- 
lations, and particularly with dou- 
bling the iluty op Trench pipping, 
now raised to 18 dollars a-torn plven 
this, upon the representatioii of the 


Tip^ich govemment, was afilerwards 
mitigated. 

Considerable irritation was excited 
in Aralrica,^by the long delay of the^ 
Spanish court in ratifying the treaty^ 
for the cession of the Florida^ A re* 

, solutioif had even been formed, to 
take possession of them by force of 
arms, and an expedition prepared for 
that purpose. The interposition of 
llussia and France arrested tlii'v step, 
and the desired ratification was at 
length obtained from Spain, on the 
24th October. 

The "Session of Congress closed oit 
the I5th May, and a new one opened 
on thp l4th November, the proceed- 
ings of which we shall present in one 
view in tmr next volume. 

St Domingo was tins year the thea- 
tre of a revolution pot unworthy of 
notice, "fh^s island, after having ex- 
lubited the vrildest excesses of revolu- 
tionary fi ea»y, now presented a spec- 
tacle ntw in tlie annms of mankind—. 
a negro community, organized on the 
toodet of Cl vilizedand European states. 
After the death of Dessahnes, it w^as 
split into two members, one of whicli, 
under the presidency of Peihion, es- 
tablished at Fort-au-Prince, pn-ser- 
ved the fom qf a republic ; another, 
at Cape FravpoiSf was yubject to 
C^fistophe# who aslumed the litle * 
of Emperor, filled his court with 
dukes, counts, aud orders, after tlie 
model of Napoleon, and exercised a 
sway entirely despotic^. He used grqat * 
exertions to introduce European arts 
and improw^ents ; formed schoc^s 
upon the Lancastrian system,* and 
substituted the English language lot 
th»Frehch« Vet his sway was tyran- 
nical. He had appropriated to hiuiij 
self nearlyitall the lands of tlie statOit 
and drew from them a very large Ire* 
venue, which be employed chiefly in 
acci|tnu]ation. The fear of 
prompted him to contiuflUl acts ol 
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jealousy Httd cr Mclty. Hi i^b tWe- 
fbre hated by his subjects^ ^bp look- 
ed with envy on the noodel ^,a/ree 

f oyernment estaWmied Port-au- 

^rlnqe, PetMdt)^ however^ of a trail- 
qufl and gentle te^per^h^^ not shewn 
dn^ disposition to take of 

this unpopularity of his* i^ymour* 
After nis dekth, howevefj^ijm the 
elevation of Boyesr to the pflfesiaencyj 
proofV of a different temper begah 
soon to appear. Boyer commenced 
his career by reducing a sort of inde- 
pendent chief, who had established 
himself, under Christophe*s proteo* 
tion, in a territory called the Grande 
Anse. This murk of a stirring dispo- 
sition soon produced striking effects^ 
Cliristoplie's frontier garrison Bi 
Mark mutinied, cut off the head of 
their governor, and sent it in a bag to 
Boyer, communicatiD|^, at the saute 
time, the unanimous wish of the troops 
and people to pass under the swey of 
the republic. * 

When this news reached Chris- 
topbe, palsy bad deprived him of the 
power of loco-ihOtioTi, but had not 
impaired the energies of his mind. 
He immediately dispat^ched General 
Komain, whom he had created Duke 
of with a body of ri*oops, to 

suppress the ini|Mrrectiom^ He little 
suspected that ^is Officer was more 
inclined to promote it. In fact, by 
this time, Cwe Town had caught the 
« contagion. 0^ the evening of the 6th 
October^ Bichard, another generali 
wpre of the disposition of his troopSf 
caused the drum to be i^» 'and Ha- 
ving assembled them, proclaimed in 
die , streets the abolition of , royalty. 
The pedpie, once assured that tlfera 
was nprouu deception, eagerly join- 
ed the movement of tbeVoops and 
armed inmibicadts; they took up a 
strong position, called High Ci^, in 
front or the city* ' As soon as this 
tai intelligence reached Clhristophe, 


he sent orders to wl^\he 

still. sup|»osed &ithfhl> ^0 take &e 
most rigorous measures agaim^t tbe 
malcontents, \frhea the n^ws aro 
brougb^ ibat Eichaa^ was of 
the hisi|pr^tion» he still di^ mve 
•hiipself ^ to, despair. . He to 
hhji'NoiBC cprnmmAr of the guard, 
.K^ghpm he pJoced peculiar ^nfi- 
dence^ and praered hini to cojt^t all 
the troops Which still remained faith- 
ful, Noel drew together fifteen hun- 
dred, and Christophe made himself be 
carried through the rank^, lavishing 
on them exhortations and encourage- 
ments, promising, in case of success, 
a gratuity of twelve dollars a-piece, 
afed the plunder of (ilape Town. Noel 
ihstantiy led this chosen band against 
the enemy, hoping that their high 
diisciplino and valour might compen- 
sate the inferiority of numbers. Scarce- 
ly. however, hsd a shot been bred, 
when he had the mortification of see- 
''ing them pass over to the opposite 
side, and join in proclaiming ^e, de- 
position of Christophe. When the 
tyrant learned an event which depri- 
ved him of all hope, he drew out a 
pistol, and shot himself through the 
head. 

This issue was celebrated in Cape 
Town with i^eat rejoidngs. Cape 
Henrf, to Wh»sh Christophers wife and 
diildren had Bed, was taken without 
resistance ; but the triumph was 
stained by the assassination of his el- 
dest son, and of Noel the general. 
Few other enormitieswere committed 
during the period of anarchy Which 
followed. Proposals wm^e made to 
prodarm asseparate rOj^nblic, and to 
|ilace at its head General Romain, 
whi&rhad atreac^ assunied the title 
of general-in-chief. But Boyer, who 
had already put his army in motion 

K St Marc, now to the 

by rapid^^^bsarcdies. He was 
everywhere welcomed and joined ; 
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4itid on the 9Si October made his trU 

a ha! entry into Cape Town, at the 
of @2, 000 men. Romain deemed 
it es:predfeiit to Bubmil, on bdhg 
Showed to retain his honours, ai^d 
digni^'l and the union of the 
4^ states into the RembHc 

was solemnly procktmed. Bo;yer 
seems to hare actM on this occasion 
a very moderate and judicious pi|(rt. 


Re took under his special protection 
the widow and the remaining c))0- 
dfen«of Christophe. He distribaim 
among thS army and people die stim 
of ten millions sterling* which 
found in the treasury. In short, he 
seems to ha're used every method to 
con&iliate the nation, and obliterate 
the memory of former animosities* 
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No. L— KVIDENCE ON THE BIEI. OE J'AINS AND 
PENALTIES ACiAlNST THE QUEEN. 

\.~Ki inE\CE von Tin: rnosrci Tios 

fin (injpr to (‘-vliilnt as ooinplot(‘ a ^iow as onv limits admit of this (plebrated 
proriM'diMir, we sliall tho (|U(\stions and ans^vors at full lon,t;ili on all 
im[K»i taut occasions^ coimecting these bj an .d)sUrU‘t4)t the subordinate parts 
of the evidcMice.] . • 


HOUSE or LORDS, Auff, ^^\,—S(pf 7, 18^0 


TitFonoiir RlAJOcrr, 
f]Is a native o^Sjioleto in Italy, about 
twelve miles troiri i odi, lie h new liar to- 
lomeoBcrj^aini lir- t lu the service of Gene- 
ral Pino, to whom he was vakUdc’-Lhum,^ 
I>7(. lie was then rathci poor than iich, 
with three hvus ot Milan a-day. lie af- 
terwards met liini at Xaples, when he was 
<‘ouriei to the Princess, dining at the ta- 
ble of tile upper servants. About a fort- 
night atttr, M^jocci was engaged in the 
Pnneess's service.^ 

Do you know what was the situation 
of the slcejung rooms of lli^ Princess and 
ot Bergami at that time? — Ves ; I recol- 
lect It well. 

Describe it — Tlx* rooms of the trin- 
ct'^s and of Ilerg.iini led to each other by 
a eoriidor, in v\hich there was a small 
cabinet ; lkn;ainfs bed-room was situa- 
ted to the leit. 

Arc we to undoH^and that tlicre was 
Mc space bciwccij live two rooms, except 


wiittt was taken up by the corndoi and 
the cabinet that you nu'iilion ^ — 'fluTo 
was nothing else , and it was ne(‘<‘.ssary to 
pass throu}^!) the corydor to go frwn one ^ 
room to another 

What was there on the other side of 
Berganu’s bed -room ^ — A saloon. 

Who utaially slejit in the cabuict.^-^ 
Nobody ; it w^as free. 

Did the rest of the family sleep in that 
part of tbn house, or at a distance ^ — - 
Their rooms wx’re scparatiMl. 

f^llergaim met with an accuhait m con- 
sequcn«e of which the witness wa*, made 
tef sice]) on a sofa in the cibim ( J 

Did any one jiasi throiiLdi the cabinet 
while the Outness slept ihcic \ es. 

Who was tliat person r Hoyal 

Highness. 

Did she pass through towards the cor- 
ridor, and in tin diucUon of Bergaim's 
apartment '' — Mie did. 

How often did she so pass 'I'wncc 
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At what time did she pass on the f5rs.t 
occasion ? — At half an liour pa&t niid- 
niglit. 

How long (lid she remain in Berg.imi’s 
room on that occasion ?— About ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

. In what jipjicarancc did she the* 
witness ^ — She passed slowly and soltly , 
and alter looking at witness, n'tio appeal- 
ed to he asleep, she passe d on. 

AfUn* the Princess had gone into Jier- 
ganru’s room, did witness hear what pass- 
ed there, wlu ther there was any conver- 
«ition, or what else.^ — He heard sonic 
whispL-ring. 

Witness said, that the rrineess ivcnt a 
second tune into iJergaini's room — How 
long might she ifmain tliere on that oc- 
casion ^ —About fifteen or eighteen ‘mi- 
nutes , it might be some imnutos more 
or less. 

Did ho recollect any thing particular 
passing the second time the Princess was 
ill Bergainfs room? — Yes; some whis- 
pering and conversation. 

(^'J'he Princess, after remaining at Na- 
ples fioin thirty to fifty days, left it for 
' Rome. 1 )ui mg her stay at Naph s, she was ‘ 
left b} s'cveial Kiiglusli gentlemen, one of 
whom, he believes, was called (tell. Ho 
has sonic recollectmii of such a name as 
Jfeppcl Oaven, but docs not ri'member 
the rest. Hhe was loft nlhO by some ladies, 
but he does not recollect tluir names; 
also by .Sicaitl, the maitre and by 

(’aptainllesse, who was ealkd an eqncrry. 
She ih n imh.irkciVat Civita Vccchia on 
board the Plounde, and went to l,('ghoin 
and (icnoa ^ 

Did finy English ptison join the Prin- 
cess at (ienoa? — Vts ; Captain Owdi. 

Did any one else?— Ves; Lady (‘liar- 
lotte (\imphell, who was a tall f^t w'o- 
maiij joined her Royal Higl ness, with 
lier two daughters. 

\Vheii‘dul the Puni'css reside while at 
CJcnoa?— In a palace at the end of the 
city, on the Afilaii road, 

bid he recollect the situation of the 
rooms Ilf which the Piincci-s and Bergnmi 
slept in lhatpilace? — 'rhere was a loem 
between iheir ap.irtmcnts, in winch loom 
tiunk^ and packages were kept , it was a 
i-aggjge or luggage room. 

Ibd any one ^lecp there ? — No one. 

IVcre (litre doors opening fn>m this 


luggage room into the apartments of the 
PrincessandBergami ? — Yes; therewere. 

AJight any one p^ass through this^room 
from the ayiartment of the Princess to 
that of Bergafni .? — Yes ; any one might 
pass. 

QHo knocked one night at Ii'‘rgaini’s 
clumber door so loud, that he thn.E? he 
must have heard had he been tliere. The 
Piincess w'cnt from (Icnoa to Milan, 
where she was joined by Faustina, a fe- 
male relation of Kergaini ; and achild Vic- 
tonne, about nine years old, was brought 
info tlie liousc. Lewis Bergarni also came. 
Ar Mihn, the roouife of Bergarni were 
oidy s<‘paiated by a wall ; and the doors, 
St VI n or eiiiht feet distant from cacli other, 
opened into the same lauding place. Five 
oi six days before quitting Milan, Lady 
Charlotte C/ampbell left the Piinctss, af- 
ter which there remained with her no 
English lady.] 

Did you ever see Bergarni dine at ta- 
ble with the Princess ? — Y es ; several 
times. 

Where did you first observe this ? — At 
Genoa. 

Did he continue to dine with the Prin- 
cess after the first time you saw Imp at 
dinner with her ? — .Always, asfarM's 1 cun 
rt collect 

J)ul you assist in making the beds of 
the Pimccss and Bergarni at Villa Vil- 
lain ?-*-! did. 

Did you observe that any of the beds 
had the appearance of bedng slept in by 
t^o persons .? — They had not thatajipear- 
aiiee always. 

Could you tell fiom your observations 
of the beds, whether or not Bergarni had 
always slei>t m his or elsewhere ?— If <•!])- 
pearvd as if he had not always sle[)t ir. it 

Did that happen often at the Villa 
laru .? — Yes. 

Do you reincmher the Princess, at tlic 
Villa Villani, wearing a Jilue silk bed- 
gown, lined With ledP— I remember it. 

After you saw the Princess wear the 
'due, silk gown, did you see Bergarni wear 
it ? — Vos. 

After ? — He always had it on 

In the presence of the Princess? — 
Y('s 

LTIio Princess afterwards embarked at 
Genoa m the Leviathan, and sailed to 
PalcTmo.and tluiuc to .’\lcssma At Mes- 
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«ina, the rooms of Bergami and the Prin- ' 
ce«s wcTt only separated by one in whicli 
tk^^ 4 H*<inU'ss Oldi slept. The Pnneess 
and Beiganu breakfasted alone in a cabi'- 
net leading into a garden. From Messina 
she \^ent to hyraeiise^ wlieie there wafc*a 
privdtir^ ^:air-case between the rooms yf 
• the^nneess and Bergann. There was 
another entrance into the Princess^b bed- 
room for persons waiting upon her. They 
vvent then to Cuiaiua, where Berganu 
\Nas taken ill. The Princess came into the 
room when he was half dressed, and gave 
partieiilar diiections to JMajocci about 
warmmg the bed.. They W'cnt then to 
Augusta, where the rooms were separated 
by a court into which no one cKi* could 
get. At Catania, Bergaim was called his 
Excellency ; he was created a knight of 
j^alta, and named Baron Franciria. "I'licy 
then sailed iii a polacre to Tunis, where 
the Princess lodged first in the Kiigbsli 
consul’s house, and then in the palace of 
tlio Bi'y. The apartments were here at 
a little distance from each other. From 
Tunis, they proceeded to Scala Nova, 
and the Princess slept m a tent made of 
boughs at a Turkish caffcy near the grotto 
of th>, Seven Sleepers. She and Bergami 
limed alone in this tent, where Majocci 
wailed on tliem. Fiom Scala Nova, they ^ 
sailed to St Jean d’Acre, and tht'iice tra- 
velled to Aun and Jerusalem. On this 
journey they slept in tents.]] 

Do you reniAnbtr the tent in which 
the Piinccss bltpi'" —I do. 

\Vas that among the other tents, or at 
a distance from them ? — At the dibtanco 
of three or four paces; it might be five 
or SIX paces. 

Was there a bed in the tent of the Prin- 
cess y'ch. 

Was that the ordinary or travelling 
bed of the PrinTjess ? — There was a little 
bed and a Tuikibh sofa. 

Did the terPt of the Prinfcess consist of 
one circle or of two ?— It had double walls ; 
there wert two tents; one w^ith in another. 

What distance was there betweeTl the 
inner and outer circle ? — The length of 
my tv^o arms. 

Did you see the Princess in the interior 
tent, whtrt the bed and sofa w'ere, and 
any body with her ? — Bergami and some- 
timea the little child. 

Were Bergami and the Pnnccsi there 


during the lime that w'as allotted for 
bleip '' — Yis, during the tune of rest. 

NV^re l)oth the inner and outer tent 
rlosinP — V'he inner tent was shut up by 
them, and the outer might be closed or 
left open* as they chose. 

Alter the let 111 n liom Jerusalem, where 
did tlie PiKicess again embark At daft'a. 

llii you remembei, on lier unbarking 
atJafia in the voyage home ward, any tent 
being raised on the deck I d^> 

Wliat beds weie placed on it '—A sofa. 

Any beds besule.> tlic sofa‘s — A lra> cl- 
ing bed 

Didjhi' Princess sleep in tli it tent ge- 
nerally on the voyage fiom Ja(Hi home ? 
— bhe always slejit in it duiing the wliole 
joiijney. 

Did any body else sleep in the Banie 
tent ? — Bergami. 

Dn thi* deck ^ — On the deck. 

Did that take place every night ^ — 
Every evening. 

Were the sides of the tent so drawn 
down af mghi, that no person could see 
into It-* — Wht^i the Puncess retired at 
night w*ltli Beiganii, the tent wus closely 
shut. 

Did they use a lantern or lamp at night 
to go to bed They did. 

What was usually done with it ^ — 
Sometimes, after 1 had made the beds, 
Bergami tolchane to remove the light , at 
other times the light was handed to me 
by Berganu, from between the bottom of 
the tent and tlie deck. • 

Were the beds regiuarly made up every * 
night'* — Every night. 

* Does the witness romember her Iloyal 
Highness haying taken a batli, during 
liervoyage from Jaffa, on board the po- 
Licca ?— I do. 

Where the bath pffepared for her 
Royal Highness ? — In the cabin oei upied 
by the Princess on her outward voyage. 

Who, assisted her Royal Iliglmtss — 
learned the water to the cabin ; Berga- 
im came down, and tried wlietlier it waa 
of sufficu rit temperature, and affer doing 
so, he went on deck and handed her Iloyal 
Ilighi^ss down to the cabin. They shut 
the ddor of the cabin, and he (Bergami) 
and her Roy«d Highmss remained in ilie 
room alone togctlitr. 

Did her Royal Highness take more 
than one bath r— -I remember her Royal 
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taking more tliaii one, to the 
ot my recollection 

Do you leincmbcr at any tune, jyben 
flergdini and the Ennccss wen' lirlow m 
the cabin tlu' bath, being called up- 
on to supply additional wuUt I do; 
two pails, the one of hot, and the other 
of cold water. 

Who took the wati r in ^ — I wenttvilh 
the water to tin door oi the cabin, and 
Horgaim canu* hall way out of the door, 
and Ukih* the watir, \\eiit hi. 

Do yoii know whether, wlieii vou took 
the walei, the l*niuess was actually in 
the bath or not '' — \ (annot know that. 

Where was tin' cahin which the vvil- 
nesis slept in ^'tniUd, with lehrence to 
the tent on d< ( k " undir it, or how ^ — I 
fclept in llie dining room on tlu' sofa im- 
mi'diafdy under the ti'iit. 

C‘I ere the witness in aiiswc'r to a qiu's- 
tion described a noi'-c which he had heard, 
tending (o com <7 an unfavourable un- 
presHion.'J 

Wilbout asking a particular desei ijitiou 
as to the ariaugt nieuts ot tin rooms of tlie 
Princess and IJc'iganii, I wish to^no^vm 
general, win thei, to tlu best of witness’s 
recolleclion, they were, on tins jonnn‘\, 
contiguous, and had a direct coinniunie 
tioii with each olhci, or whither tliey 
were distant? — They wx^re more near 
than apnit. • 

llcie some doubt was expicsscd re- 
specting the answer of the witinss. The 
intirpretu observed, that lie had said 
rtc<iioih( /otUano/* The words 
might haAi a douhli* meaning. They 
might mean \eiy iieai, or coippara lively 
near. Then J an dshijis might take it as 
they liked. — ( J 

Mr J1 no e oil AM thought that this in- 
.structioii shoiiM he given to t^e interpre- 
ter, that when words had a double mean- 
ing, he dwmld translate them hterall}, 
and leave, it to the House to judge of 
Iheir import. 

TJie question was repeatiul sevoial 
times, Hlnl the result as givn. by the 111- 
terproter, was-—** ralh<»r 11101 e near tluin 
— more near than ujuirt ” 

Dad the apartments of the Pnneks and 
Beiganu m general a communication 'with 
each othei ^ — Yos. 

Wt'c th, V in general separate from the 


rooms of the rest of tlie suited— They 
w'ere. 

Who in gt'nerd selected the np n 
for the JViiKvss and Hcrgaiin ^ — They 
both made the distribution of the cliam- 
l)ers — both her lioyal Highnchs^nd Ber- 

Did Bcrgami during this journey trn- 
vcl 111 the same cainage with the Pnn- 
cess? — \ es. 

Did he :iKo ui the journey to Pavari.i " 
— Yes. 

Winn you .say that they travelled in 
this way to Bavaria, do you mean m tlu 
journey through Gerpiany? — I mean so. 

[] Among a number of other desultory 
eiruimstttiiees, the ivitncss mentioned 
jhigaini li.iving once been sent for by the 
Princess, when lie was out riding, but on 
his return home, instead of olieynig tin' 
Older, he went and locked himself m Ins 
own room, where he H'rnainod foi about 
an hour. He represented also by action 
an I'xhihitiou made at the Villa d'KsU , 
by .1 nerson of the name of M.ihoma, 
and winch appealed mdevorous. 

Ml BiioMJHA.vr now began the mny- 
CMiminntiuiiy of which the following 'U- 
the ]>rineipal luads*] 

Vou h IV e told us you left General Pi- 
nos SCI \ lee, was Jt not on account ol kill- 
ing a huise ^ — Xo 

\ oil iitNcr killed a hoi SC then at all 
XVver. 

Vou never told any one you had--- 
Nevei. 

\'ou gave us an .u count yesterday ot 
your knocking one night al Bergami’'- 
dooi, at Cieiio.i, so loud that he moM 
have heaid you; and that you did nm 
receive any answer^ — 1 did. 

What sort of people were, they who 
weie coming to the house that night, th.it 
It made you go and knock uj) the Ibrou— 
the Baron Her,, ami ^ — It wa.s when that 
attempt was Made to 10b tiie house'. 

Do you mean to say that lobbeis had 
broken in, or threatened to brt*ak into 
the bouse? — Kohheis had come into the 
house. 

Was not the aTann givi n, that it was a 
pall of voiir friend Ompteda’s gang? 

'file Soi imoR-OrNKuAL .submitted 
that this was an irregular que.stion, and 
haldo to the s;mie objection which hclud 
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alroaily nimlo to a former one. It was 
nssuiiiinj^ that there was a person of the 
rtf Oinpteda, and that he was a 
fneml of th<' witness's: it«tvas assuming, 
too, that thus was a gang of robbeis. 

B}wh’(iiiam. — S o they were, by the 
anawc^ to the last question which I puk 
• Tie So F j f iTo u-Gln c k ai.. — Of which 
gang you also assuipe, that the friend of 
Mjjocei, the witness, was a part. 

Mr lipoooirAM — A part of the gang^ 
lie was their head, their ringleader. 

The Jjohd-Ofi ANCti LOii, addressing 
the learned counsel, observed, that he 
hail said he would by steps ; hut here 
he was assuming the whole of the facts, 
which It was not comiictciit for him to 
do. 

IMr Jlaouoif AM had not so under.stood 
rile matter; but would wave the ques* 
lion. 

Counsd resumed. — Did not you wake 
from your sleep on that occasion, and go 
to the wnndow ^ — 1 opened the window, 
and sawr a tall person Ixdow me. 1 went 
out ; 1 took a gun and tired on this per- 
son. I had seen this person ; these per- * 
sons — for there were more than one— and 
they fleik 

After the lohbcrs had attacked or 
llneatened the house, and you fired on 
them 111 the way you have described, was 
not the whole house vdarmed by what 
had taken place immediutely ran to 
knock at tne doOr : and ‘then, in going 
down stairs, I found that all the jicoplc 
were collected, and coming down staiis. 

Did you i^ce one of them with a drawn 
sword imhis hand,,u|K)n that occasion ? 
— Snji 7m ncordo . — (I don't recollect.) 

Was Capt. Hounam there on that oc- 
easiiMi ? — Non mt I'icofdo. 

Was Hieronymus there? — There was 
all the family ; but I c^inot say, indivi- 
diially, wliet^er he was Iherc. 

Did you see Bcrgamr there?— Yes, 
Beiinnn wras there; I saw him. 

How long atler the first alarm was it 
that you w ent to knock at Bergaini’s*door^ 
— Tlireu minutes. 

Thr^e minute^ after you had fired the 
piece ? — Yes. 

After knocking at Bergami’s door, and 
not finding him tliere, did you open the 
door, to sec whetlur lii^was m the room 
or not ^ — Xo , I did not open the door ; 


but Bergann came out, about a quarter 
of an hour att#u ; he made a great noise 
whea Ju* iMiue out. 

Ami wliere were you at the time Bcr- 
ganu did what you choose to call, coio0 
out? — I Kiioekiii at the door, iuuK 
Miig no answer, wtut down siaiis; and 
the^ all tlft' faindy weieiommg out ; and 
then 1 ^aw; Bergaini coming oui m about 
a (ju.n t i ol an houi ulu i. 

iMr Bkom.iiam here oh‘i^\ed — He 
fiibt fires upon the lohherh ; tin ee iniimtes 
previously lie hat. knoekiul viokiitly at 
tin* ilom ot Beiganii’s loom , ihi'ii he 
goes U) see what is the matter. But it 
S(*ems that m a quartei of an liour after 
this It IS, that the house is alaimed, and 
hedres at them. Will yoiPii.sk Imn, how 
soon It was after he fin-d the piece that 
he saw Bergann and the rest ot the house- 
hold come out^ — I filed : I i.m into the 
room, and knocked at the dooi ol‘ Berga- 
ims room, but received no answer: X 
went ha(‘k again to the place whore I had 
find the iaiiiily were collected on the 
Stans, and theie was a tiy of ‘‘ Bobbers ! 
robbcis ! we have rohheifc in the hou.se." 
f remained there until the family had r(‘- 
tired, and it was peaceable. 

How long were you knocking at Ber- 
gami's door? — I remained a long tune, 
and 1 knocked very loud ; lomliT ami 
louder. ^ 

Did the Piccavooii, Victorini', alwoys 
sleep in the same room with the Prin- 
cess ? — Generally. , • ^ 

After the time at which the Piecnrooi 
clnld came to live in the house with her 
Boyal Highness, did she generally sleep 
in the samcv room with the (^uicu ?— I 
do not know. 

Do you know of her ever sleeping in 
any othei^part of the house? — I cannot 
say. 

Did you ever know her sleep m any 
other ^mrt of the liousc, or .ol ships 
JV^on mt 7 1(01 do. 

Did lier Uoyal Highness ride on horse- 
back on the journey' to k-g>pi ' — 

About how many Imurs was she in this 
w\ay on horseback ^—Xon mi ricordo. 

Was It four hour.s hhe mounted in 
the evening when the sun set, amj dis- 
mounted in the morning when the sun 
rose, bur I had no watch. 

Will you swear she did not frequently 
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ride in this manner for as much as eight 
hours at a time ? — Non mi ricordo. 

Was she not extremely fatiguccj when 
she dismounted in the mominfy from these 
rides ? — It was said she was v^ry tired, 
and irnniodiately went to rest herself on 
a Turkish sofa. 

DkI you not see her suppo.'tcd, Jrom 
excessive fatigue, the last hour or two of 
the journey ? — Non mi ncordo. 

After she dismounted ft om her horse, 
the Princess sat upon the sofa because 
she was tired — Yes. 

Did you not yourself sleep or icst fttur- 
self during the day between tlie inner and 
the outer of the two tents where her 
Royal Highness reposed ^ — Yes, and Car- 
lino. ^ 

Was not this tlic regular place of rest 
for you and Carlino in the hours of re- 
pose ^ — I slept on one side, and Carlino 
on the other. 

I understand that no bedclothes were 
nut upon the sofa ^ — Not that I recol- 
lect. 

Was not the sofa put down in the same 
way as a ^ofa in a rooin'^ — Yes; in the 
middle of the pavilion there was a pillar, 
and the sofa was placed close to it. 

Was it not m every other respect pla- 
ced there in the same way a.s sofas are 
placed in rooms? — It W'as a sofa like 

OthlTS ^ 

Was it not the Princess’s constant prac- 
tice, on the voyage, to throw herself down 
in the v'lddle of the ilay for repose, with- 
out taking off her clothes ? — Non 7m rt^ 
corda : to that I paid no attention. 

Will you take upon you to swear, that 
during the whole of that voyage the Prin- 
cessnever tookoff one stitch of her clothes? 
—After her Royal Highness had dis- 
mounted from the hois^', shcc^undrossed 
herself tvi rest. 

What part of her clothes did she take 
off for that ]>iirpose ?— Her upppr gar- 
ment, her gown. ‘ 

Do you mean to say that her Royal 
Highness took off’ her gown, Oi a r.urtout 
or cloak, in which she ndglit ha\c been 
ruling ?—(iaev/o non mt 7'iconhK 

Was there not a cloak which she used 
to throw over herself, on dismounting, 
before sbe went to rest ? — Qvesto non mi 
ricordfi. 

pul she put on a mantle uhen she 


mounted to pursue her journey ? — Quetto 
non mi rkordo. 

Were there sheets and blankerrrrtt^he 
sofa in the tertt, on which a person could 
f'o to bed, taking off his clothes, as in 
Europe ? — I placed the bed and some 
fvather pillows, and then retiied. # 

You did not put any sheets or blankets 
on it ? — Non mi ncordo. 

Was It exactly so with the sleqjing in 
the tent on board the Polacre^ — Non mi 
ncordo, — I know that there were cush- 
ions, but I do not know whether the 
beds were made. 

Will you swear you ever saw, either 
during the land-journey in Palestine, or 
the voyage by sea home, one stitch of 
bcd-clothiiig upon the beds? — Non mi 
ncordo. 

Who, except yourself and Carlino, ever 
made these beds on land or during the 
voyage ? — Non mi ncordo. 

Have you not sworn that it was your 
duty and Carlino’s to make the beds ^ — 
When we arrived I placed tlic bed in the 
tent, and then I went out. 

You told us who made the beds at 
night ; who removed them in the morn- 
ing ? — Non mi ncordo. 

Will you swear it was not yourself — 
Non im ncordo. In the evening I was 
ordered to make the bed, and I carried 
the cushions : in the morning I was call- 
ed to take away the tjushions, for it was 
not a matrimonial bed-^a large bed ; but 
of single cushions. 

Dm you happen to see William Austin 
rest in the tent m the same way ? — Non 
fill ncordo. 

Do YOU know where LieuteAnt Hou- 
nam slept ? — Nori mi ncordo. 

Do you know where the Countess of 
Oldi slept? — Non mi ncordo. 

Can you tell where Cameron slept?— 
Non mt nrord(^\ 

Where duP'you sleep yourself? — I 
sometimes slept on a sofa below. 

Where did the maids sleep? — Noy, mi 
ncordo. 

Where did Tdcii tenant Flynn, the com- 
mander of the vessel — who is, I believe, 
a master in the navy — sleep ?— ^on mi 

rmn do. 

Do you recollect such a person being 
on board, besides Lieut. Hounara? — Yes ; 
I knew It. 
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Did you not observe him both by land 
ajid by Eea Was he not present at the 
as well as the sea-voyage ? — 
Ao?i ?ni ricorch* • 

Will the witness swear jhat I.ioutenant 
Flynn was not on the land-journey to 
Palestine ^ — I will not. ^ 

• What age is Lieutenant Flynn ^ is he 
about 30, or above it? — I cannot say. 

Is he older or ySunger, apparently, 
than Lieutenant Hounain ? — About the 
same age. 

Has the witness ever seen linn in her 
Royal Highness's suit except duiing the 
voyage to Palestini;,* except iluruig the 
long voyage ?— iVo« mi rtcurdo. 

Were you the only person on deck in 
that part of the ship where her Majesty 
rested during the night? — 1 did not sleep 
on dock, 

Wlicn you saw a tent up for her Ma- 
jesty to sleep in, were you the only per- 
son then on deck ^ — iVoa mi ricoi do. 

Were there no sailors on board of this 
ship ^ —There w'cie. 

Did they never come on deck ^ — Non 
mt ricordn. 

Did they always remain below in the 
hold witl^you? — Non mi ricordo. 1 be- 
lieve they did at night. 

Do you mean to represent that the ship 
was left to go alone, during the whole 
of the night, without sailors on ileck ^ — 
I cannot tell whtther the sailors were in 
the hold, or vf|ion the deck, when the 
vessel was sailing in the night. 

Dill you see the sailors dunng the day 
on deck ? — In the day-time I believe they 
were on deck. 

About how many sailors were on board 
this ship ? — I do not know. 

Were there two or four ? — I don't 
know. 

Will you swear theriwere not twenty- 
two? — I cannot swear. \ 

About whclt size was thS ship ? — I can- 
not give an account at the jiresent, be- 
cause I have no knowledge ot shipping. 

So tliat, whether there were two •fiilors 
or twenty-two on board, you don’t take 
on you to swear ? — Xo. 

Was thtre a captain on board ? — Yes, 
the owner of the ship. 

Was there any other officer in the ship ? 
— Non mi ricordo. 


Who slept in the place where you used 
to sleep ? — Other jieisoiis slept there* but 
I don't lemembor who. 

WlieTe i^jd the hvery-servants of her 
Majesty sleep *?—- mi ricordo, ^ 

Did thify sleep on deck ? — Non mi 
coi do. 

Were not you a livery servant ? — Vesu 

^V'!uTe did Rorgami slei*i >? — Non mt 
ricotdo. 

What mauls (female attendants) had 
her Royal Highness wutli lur onnho long 
voyage ? what iniinber?— There was Ma- 
demoiselle Demont, the Countess of Oldi, 
a brunet t(‘, and another. 

WheVc tlid you last see Demont?— At 
Pesaro, wdun I left the service of her 
Royal Iligliness. 

ifivc you never seen her since that 
time^ — Never. 

Do you know wheie she is now ?— 1 
do not know. 

Does the witness know whether she w 
dead or alive *•* — I cannot know that. 

Dul you ever ajijdy to be taken back 
into the seivuv ot her Royal Highness 
. alter y®u lift U ? — Non mt mot do, 

Did you ever ajijily to Count Vassah to 
be taken back? — Non mt nun do ^ 

Did you Ivor apply to Baron Bergami to 
be taken back ? — If 1 W( 11 1 (‘collect, never. 

Did you ever tnak(' application tt) r.uigi 
Roigaini for that puipo^e? — Non mt n- 
cot do. 

Dul you ever ajiply to IMr Sehiavini to 
make interest for your bc'ing taken hack 
— Once 1 did. • • , 

Were you icAised ? — Non nn ricordo. 

Were you in fact taken hack ? — No. 

Have you ever been taken hick in point 
of fact? — Alter 1 had left the service »f 
the Princess, I never entered it again. 

Were you in her Rojal Highness’s fn- 
inily agai?l when that affair of tlie Raion 
Onipteda took place ? 

The Sor.K iTOR-(jLVf KAi, o))j(s ted to 
tile tcfms of the question. 

Did you oversee a certain Baron Oinp- 
teda ? — I i\o not renjendjer hi> Jiaine. 

Did you ever, the yivir heiore you wen 
the long voyage, set* a Herman Baron di- 
ning with her Royal ftighncss at Villa 
d’K'-te*? — In the Casa Viliam I saw liini . 
he wafi*a Prussi.in * 

Tell u.s what hn name sounded like as 
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we3J as y(ui can recollect— The name I 
cannot tell precisely, bemise it was an 
cxtraordmaiy name; but he was Ciilled 
Raron of someth in 1 : 5 . ^ 

Whatever Ins name inigfit be, was he 
very IrequentJy at her Royal 1 1 inline 
—I remember well, so that 1 (.in swear 
that lie was twice at llie CasaAbllani. 

Wliat tnakes you recolli‘ct his coining 
there — ] do not know. 

Did any affair li.i|)pen in the Princess’s 
family winch made a noise connerted with 
this Riiron ^ — yon vii nmnio. 

During the time you wti(‘ m the sei- 
Vicc of her Royal Highness, at N'llla V’ll- 
lani oral Villa (I’lOsri', do you lecolhet 
any blacksmith 01 hx^ksinith being exa- 
mined tlh'rc ie.s|)<‘cting the picking of 
locks ^ — Ann nil ricon/fK 

About making false keys? — Non nu 
7Ut ordo. 

Von m \ el hemd of such a thing in the 
family, while you wa-rc there ^ — 1 do not 
recollect to have lu’ard it. 

Do yon lenumbii no qunrul taking 
place between Duaitenam llonnam and 
the Geiinan Ikii on, while you wire there ^ 
*— I had heard that tin y IkmI liad a quai- 
rel tlier, Iml I do not know the cause. 

About what time did you licui this ‘s — 
yon nil riionh). 

Before 01 after you eamc^ fioni the^ong 
voyage mi miordo. 

Had \ou saveil money — a little fortune 
— in the Piineess’s sirMee ? — 1 put by 
7 00 11 VI es. 

- llo\C''‘lc)iig h id ycTii been accuniulatiiig 
it ?— -’’J’bree }tais. 

Did you ba\e any thing out of tlm fifty 
soldi per day whieli the Maitjuis Onis- 
‘ollidti gave yon > — By economy I wnis.jible 
to save a little money Ibi niy family. 

What did yom fanoly consist of — A 
wife and tivo daughters 

Don old are they ^ — One nine, and the 
other between two and thiee yc’ars old. 

About wluil time «hd you quit The sn- 
vice of the Marquis Omsclialti, at V^ieii- 
iia^ — About two years ago. * 

Into whose faiTuly ihd you then go ^ — 
Th{' ambassador’s, of N’lenna. 

Tbe English anihasssador ? — "J’he Eng- 
lish amb'issador gave me sonu'tfnng to 
live npiSii. 

What wa^ hiS name ^ — Loid Stow ail. 


Did you go as postillion, lacquey, or 
courier, into his service ^ — 1 ord Stewart 
gave me only my living. ■ " * w 

Do you nifvm that you bi*came attach- 
eil to his embassy as a sort of private se- 
cretary, or what 1 was always at the 
qmbasKade. 

Were you m liis house on a footing of 
a private iiii ml No, not as a fricaid. 

Do you know a cei tain Colonel Brown ? 
—1 do 

Wliat loiintiyin in is he'^ — It is nn- 
po''SiV)U lor me to know. 

What l.inguage did he talk — French. 

Where did you first see him ^ — At 
jMilan. 

Was It while you weie in the service 
of the Alurquis (inischalti — No. 

Whose s(‘i vice were ywi then in ^ — A< 
that time in tlie scivice of no one ; I liul 
left tliL service of the Alanjuis Onis- 
chalti. 

Do you mean to say that you loft the* 
family of Omsclialti for some time at Vi- 
enna, and then went to him again ? — No ; 
I leti Vienna, and went to jVlilan to Co- 
lonel Brown. 

Did you go with him, or to him ^ — 
To him 

Whom chd you go with from Milan to 
Vienna ? — With my father. 

At wliat time was it that you went 
liom ]\lilan to Vienna w'ith the Marquis 
Onisclialti ^ — On the 13th of August, 
tin ce ye ars ago. 

Do you mean in lhl7 ^ — Yes. 

At what time did you leave the service 
of tho* Princess ^ — In 1817. 

Ti» what month of the year ? — Non vk 
m o) do. 

Was it in summer oi in winter*^ — In 
summei ; after summei. 

flow long after you lift her service did 
you go witli tlmOmschalti family to Vi- 
enna ? — Abouy/nc or six months after. 

How' did yhn return tci Milan from 
Vienna^ — I came to Golonel Brown. 

But w^ho accompanied you ? — My fa- 
ther,* 

AVas your father in the service of the 
Alarquis Ouischalti, at A icnna ^ — He was 
not. 

Then how came he to come to Vienna ^ 
— He came to V'lenna to take me. 

AA^io sent bin) for you ? — I cannot tell. 
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Whut is your father? — Jean Baptiste 
Alrtjocfl. 

IS Ins business — A earter or 
carrur oi ineiehaiubse, with borses 
Does he carry from Milan bi Vienna? 
is tJiat tlie {‘oiirsc he takes with liia iner- 
cliaiulist* ^ — No. • 

• Itow ihd tins carrier happen to set out 
to pay you a visit at V^ieniia?— lie canie 
to Vienna to tell iiu*to come to Milan. 

Dul he come with bus carriei ’s tait ^ — 
No. 

At the time your father came to Vien- 
na, were you in the service of the ambas- 
sador — No. , 

Were you living at the ainbasbadoVh 
house ^ — No. 

\A''as it dm mg the tunc you were siip- 
poitid by th(‘ ambassador ^ — No. 

Ill wliost* semce ucreyou ^ — Tiie^Mar- 
(juis Omsihalti’s 

NV’hen >om father took you to IMihin, 
did )oii then set' Colonel Brown orColonel 
1 iunn '' — I saw ('olom 1 Dunn at \ n nna, 
and Colonel Blown atteiwaids at Milan. 

Von had seen Colonel Dunn at Vuini i 
while you WTie with tlu' MaujUis Onis- 
chalti — No, after my father iiad come 
to fetch uie. 

What induced you to leave the servue 
of the IMaKjins OnLschalti, whom }ou 
liked so well, and go hack with this rt- 
hpectablc old carter to ^lilan 31 y ia- 
tlier told me to go to with him 

Did }ou go ft) Milan meiely oat of le- 
spect to the ordi i oi youi fatlu i — No, 
he told me that Cokim 1 Ihowii, at Milan, 
wanted to speak to me. 

Did you not liuinbly u juesent that your 
l)r<Md de])ended upon your place ni the 
lannly of Onischalti ^ — Yes. 

But still he told you to go and speak 
to I'olonel Brown, and thereloie you went 
to spc.ik to him ^ — yc'% 

Whenever any body iWls you to go to 
( ob'Tu IBrowV because heVanti d to sjieak 
to Nou, do you go diuctly with them ^ — 
(Ciii's of ‘‘ order’" ])reveiited the witness 
tiom Diiswirnig this question ) * 

Mr Bcoi oiiAu — I submit' tliat it is 
apeifLCtly hgal (juestion, such as is put 
in e\ejy court of justice, and such as has 
led before now to the discovtry of con- 
spiracies against the lives of individuals 
Noble lords aiid jud *arf now present 


whom 1 bavc «ccn save the lives of their 
f(‘llo\\-sub]ects by such ijncstions, and so 
put, ayd w lio could not have done it if thi‘y 
bad been lUshnbul by cries of order/" 

You wiiu to ('oloio'l Brown directly ? 

— Wlien Tny father told me so, I went to 
(‘oloncl Blown till eitly. . 

And if 5 nuir taduT were to a«k yovt to 
go ti?s))eak to (’oloncl Black, %vonld you 
go also ? • 

'fhc .So I TCI I oii-Gi vi.RAi . — 1 submit 
that that is not a ])ropei cjuestioPi . what 
the witness would do under particular 
circumstances cannot he asked him. Ily- 
])Othetical questions are not regular. 

Did you evi'r go hi-lore by youi lather's 
<U‘sire to sjic.'ik to (’oloncl Brown or to 
anyJ.H)dy else ^ — Ne\er . before my fiithtr 
spoke to UK', I iK'vi’i wvnt to any ))lacc. 

Dad you overseen (’oloml Blown be- 
fore you went to sjii'alv to him at Milan ? 
— Nevci. 

Dow dul yon support yoiiiRclf on tho 
]ouiney from Vienna to Milan, when you 
w<ut lo ‘^peilk to Colonel Brown ^ — My 
falhii ]>u(l my*]onrneY. 

. lla,>^H made' a ])rjv.ite fortune by the 
Incrative trade ot a (.liter or earlier ?— 
lie has not. 

Has your i.itlier any money at ,dl but 
w licit be makes irom day to day by hik 
trade ? — No. 

Did y^?>ii live pretty comfortibU on the 
load fiom \’unna to Milan to speak with 
Colonel Blown ^ — \Vc wanted nothing. 

You dyl not go m your father’s cart, 1 
suppose; m wl.al soA of earriagcTlid you* 
go — III a s’peeies of calash. 

When you gut to Milan, did your fa- ' 
thei intn>diu;c you lo this colonel to whom 
you.bad loine to speak - Yes. ■ 

Did you cninpl.nii to (\)lonel Brown of 
the loss ygu sustained in giM)ig up a good 
pi ICC or a good master ? — (iunlu non tni 
t u ittdo. 

Had you made any bargain with the 
Maiquis Oiu'-chalti to taki you back af- 
ter you cairii' to speak to Colonel Brown ? 

— Ncn tniTuoKlij. • 

Ila\e you any doubt, upon your oath, 

tliatyonlKulmadonosiKhhirgciinwithtlie 
Marquis Onisehaln mi ih'orJo, 

H iv( y (Ui ev< r h' u m his «eTvi(^(" nguo 
since l^e eoi.^ raliOh \Mth Col. Brown ' 
— Yes 
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Having no wages, how did yOii sti|>port 
yourself IVoiu the time you left \'itnnji 
to the time you came back ^ — 'rhe aiu- 
bassador gave rne bomething p lit-J on. 

Did the ambassa<lor give you any tiling 
when you wi-iit to Milan^ — A"/w #// 7 icn/ (ItK 

Who paid the expenses?' — AIv father. 

Did you go post, oi Innv ?*-j“I*ost. 

Both going und coining back ?-*-No. 

How did you leturnjiora Milan to 
Vienna?— By a public conveyance. 

Who 'paid ^ — I and iny father. 

Who gave you the money to pay ^ — 
Colonel Drown. 

Did your father go hack with \ou > — 
Y es. * 

Is your father in the country ? — lie is. 

Ami yoin wife?' — \'es. 

And youi .sinalJ family of children?#— 
No. 

In what sfjuaie or street do you live in 
London I cannot tell the name. 

Is It cin inn in which yon lodge ^ — I do 
not know whetlun it is an inn. 

Ik there a sign aho\(' the dooi ^ — I ne- 
ver made the uhseivalioin 

Have you had any hdl hrouglihto you 
to pay ? — No (wiili mipliasis ) 

Have you ever jiaul any hilP — No ; 
but I have to pay, 

* Ale you to pay, yourself, for your en- 
tertainment at this inn?*— I have not yet 
lieen asked, and I do not k no vvT whether 
I have to pay. 

Dutaic you to pay for your own keep? 
— 1 do not know. 

Wlii'i you went fiom Vienna to Milan 
with youi f ither, where did you lodge at 
Milan ? — At home ; at my own house. 

How did you support yourself? — On 
t»y own money. 

How long did your money last ?— 
mi tuofili). 

Did any hotly give jou inonc^ ? — Q,u(s^ 
1o fion mt nctinh), . 

Did any body give >ou money at JMi- 
lan ? — Wlren 1 left Vienna 1 Aeen^d 
money ; at Milan none ; for I must .speak 
clear. , , 

Who gave you the inonev at V^icnna 
when ytni left that city for Milan ?* — For 
thejouriiey my father paid. Nobody gave 
me money. My father paid^ and 1 re- 
member no one gave me money.* 

At Milan did nobody give you money } 


— Nobody gave me money when 1 arrived 
at Milan 

While you remained at Mn.t-a-did no- 
body give yoij money ? — liiLordo di no , — 
7711 riconh) the non. — non so f jnn no (jue 
V/ ' non mi nt nrdo I remember that theie 
did not — 1 don’t know. — Kathcr jio than 
yes — I don't rcineinber. 

QThe Soiiciroii-ClLVLRAL then be- 
gan d sliort re-exaiiiination, chiefly with 
a view oi wing the consistency of Ma- 
jocci's act ounts of his ,ic)urneys.^ 

Weie you dismissed her Uoyal High- 
ness’s service, 01 did you go away ot your 
own accoid ?* — I asked for my dis- 

mission .It Home ; then I applied to Ber- 
gimi twice for il at Pesaro. Dergami did 
not grant it to me until the second time. 

W1 ion you left the JVnietSss’s service, 
did you receive anyfoini ot discharge, or 
ceitifltav of good conduct, from her 
Uoyal Highness — Yes , I have it , not 
111 her Itoyallligliru'ss’s hand-writing, but 
with her seal Schiavini wrote the paper. 

Have you it about } 0 U? — A'cs; heie 
It is. 

Q After the legal examination was fl- 
m»Tic*d, di*t"thed questions were put by 
a iiunib(*r of paiticular I.ords. The fol- 
lowing aio one or two of the principal.^ 

'rile Marquis of Buckingham. — T he 
witness has stated, that on hoard tliepo- 
lacie, in winch her Ko)a] Highness sailed 
iiom .r.iffa toTcrrac’ina, there was a cabin- 
etto, in winch thcic was,,! bath — I did. 

Did the witness see Dergami and the 
Piinci'Ss enter the cabinctto together, in 
wlneh the bath was prepared — Yes. 

Witness has stated that he lianded 
buckets or pails of water for the bath, 
and that Dergami received them ? — 1 car- 
ried two paiK of water to the door of the 
hath, and Dergami came out and took one 
of them. VN'^hetl er it was the hot or the'^ 
cold v^atcT, 1 twn’t know. 

Did ^ou aeeahe Princess; when Bcrga- 
mi took the pails from you ? — No, be- 
cause she was within. At the same time, 

I did not see her. 

Lord Ai c M \ N u. — Have you seen Bcr- 
ganii and tlie Princess quit the hath? — 
No , but I have seen Bti garni come out 
of the loom and mount the deck, and tell 
her women to come down and dress her 
Royal Highness. And I have with ray 
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own cars heard him say, ^fadle De 
Mont, conu* jlowii and drebs her Iloyal 

Lt.iviiic: her hoy.il Iliphyess, hy her- 
' 'st'lf, in the bath ^ — Alone in tlu hath 
Too Kail of Daiini in. — The witness 
lias stitcil tint a tent was placed upon 
ihe deck of the ]>olacre , I ul^h to know 
the ruiUirc ot‘ that tent, and the manner 
in v^lllch It was placed; and whether it 
was a tent or anav\ninj:‘ ? — It ^^as a tent, 
Avlnch was spread U]ion the d ■< k hy means 
of ropes ; and in the evening it was closed 
as a panlion. (Here the witness descri- 
bed upon the table the position of the 
tent ) It was closecl all round. 1 think 
that, in the eveninj:;, this tent w\is let 
down and elosed all round ; and they said 
from within, “ Stop it well, sto}) it all 
round , see there he no hole, no 0 ]h nin; 4 .” 

Wah It 1 single ean\a‘='s^ — 'sometimes 
it w’as sinqle, and sometimes othei pieces 
of canvass were j)Ut to stop the openini^s 
The Marquis of Lansdown. — \M iat 
was the motive of the witness for seekiuji; 
at Pesaro to he discharj^ed fi om the ser- 
vice of the Princess ^ — Because the Prin- 
ress was surrounded hy bad people. (A 
Iwgh.) 

AVhy tlfcn did he after w*irds m.ikc a]»- 
phcation to Sehiavini to he restored to 
that service^ Had the w'ltness, in the 
mean time, altered his o])iriion ot the per- 
soii'i hy whom the Pi ineess was suriound- 
ed ^ — I ajiplied *o SehuMiii in a kind of 
roimnon conversational way; I asked if 
it w'lue posuhk' to ( liter again into the 
service of the Piinccbs, I capplied in a 
kind of w'ay. 

Tlieu the witness meant nothing seri- 
v>us hy his apphcation ^ — No ; it w'as a 
SOI tot convcrsationalapplicalion, Would 
It not he possible to enttr again nito the 
jsei'ice of the l^inccss^l! I was in scr- 
V ICC at that tunc. \ 

% 1 
GaI’I ANO Pati llZO, 

1^11 as a fourth share ol a ship of 300 tons, 
of which (largnim Cruardello is tom- 
raaridv.r. The Princess came on board at 
AugiMa, in Sicily, and sailed for Tunis. 
<Mi tl^^ vojaee/ the Princess and the 
Counters of Ohh slept in two cabins, on 
the left Ride of the dining-room, Bergami 
m a jcabin on the light of that room. Af- 


ter leaving Tunis, Bergamr« bed was 
placed in the dinmg-room itself, opposite 
to the door of the Jhmcess'a sleeping 
apaiiin*-nt j 

'Pho door being open, could a person in 
the Piincfss's bed sic Ikiganu’s bodi^— “ 
Witness Why not ^ At cording to tho , 
division m^tle, in wh.itcver situation a 
])eisoti was, in Berpami’s bed, he could 
not help seeing the Princess’s bed when 
the door was open. The situation of the 
bed was such, tint a porson couli?not fail 
to see both together. 

Tlu* witness afterwards added: — But a 
pci son might stand up in the bed in such 
a situation as not to be able to see the 
other bed, 1 mean, if he placed himself 
upnj»:ht. But the bed itself might see the 
bed of the Princess. (A /att^h.) 

I^In ti availing to Jerusalem, Bergami 
dined in the tent with the Princess, but 
witnev>s could not say, whether lie slept 
there. Witness w as jiresent at .Jerusalem, ^ 
at the installation ol the knights of tUo 
Saeicd SepufMin* They were Bergami, 
Austin, St hiaviMU'tte, and some others.^ 
After they left Jaffa, was any tent raised 
on the deck of the vessel ^ — 'I’lierc was. 

W as that tent dosed at night .^—*Tes, 
it was. 

Was there any sofa or bod pLiced un- 
der that tent ^ — Ves, there was some so- 
fa, and a small bed. 

How woie tlic sofa and bed placed un- 
der that tent ''—3 ’hey were placed at a 
little distanee, to make a passage. 

lias theVutness evifr assisted inTlosing <» 
that tent at night? — Yes, I have. 

Who was in the tent at the time you 
assisted in closing it ^ — The Princess, B6r- 
gami^ and soihc persjon belonging to her 
household. 

Do you know who remained in that 
tent during the night ^ — Tliose who re- 
mained under the tent I don't know ; hut 
the servants who were in the tent earne out 
o^it. 1 siw them on deck, ahd stopped 
tiieni. 1 don't know who rein.imed un- 
der llie tei\J;, Viecause.it hail a communi- 
cation also lielow ; and wliethcr the Prin- 
ces^ wuit out, I don't know. 

Have you ever seen the tent ranged up 
in the morning ^ — I h<ivL seen it. 

kVlio^iave yon ‘^ecn under it? or havT 
you seen any persons under that tent. 
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when it was raistd up in the morning > — 
For the most jiart I have Been the 
crfjh lying on the sola, and Bcrgaini on 
the bed. Soinctirnob not. , 

When you have seeujiergaiiu as l>ing 
on the ))al, bow was he dressed ^ — In his 
iifiual dre«s — a cloak {mjio/fo ) 

Tlu’ w itiiess aftcrwai ds hirthci e\j>Liin- 
ed. It was not a do tk , it u as a s]>(A u s of 
morninjj-gown, witli laig'' slee\ es (/o,.o.) 

Have you ever Ijiown tlie t( ui to be 
closed during llu d.iy ^ — J have. 

For how long ^ — A little time ; half v'\ 
hour, or an liour. 

Who was nndoi tlw tent \di(n it was 
closed by day ^ — 'J Ik' saiiK' as in the 
evenitig, uln n tin n nt uas dosul 

I again ask, who wsis iiiiihr tin. (ent 
when It was do^'d liy dav ^ — 'I’lu Jhir- 
cess, Ih'rgann, and some pei^n hf‘longin*‘ 
to the f.irvaiits, wlio as'>i‘,te(l in ch'MUg 
the tent. 

Did tliat pel son who assisted in dosiiii/ 
the tent remain imdi’* it, oi ecane out ol 
it? — IMcUiy times I liaxe m'li that pei- 
BOn, the si'ixant, lonie out; but otlni 
times, wlicn I was emploved m the busi- 
ness of tlu shi]n I do not know wbetlui 
lie dhtne out or n'lnamed 

Do you know by whosi ((neetions tbe 
tent luis been dosed on tbesi' oieasions ^ 
— Sometimes by tlie duections of Seliia- 
vini, but always by one of lici UojJ 
lligbiie>s*s people. 

llave you ever seen therijiicess and 
Bergiirai walking together on tfie deck ? — 
1 havc^. * 

In wdiat mannei ^ — Aiin-m-aim. 

Have )ou e\tr seen them on tlu deck 
when they liaxe not been walking? — I 
4iave. 

In wdiat situation bive you seen tbein 
then? — In Mirivus iiuations ; ditleicnt 
situations. * 

Describe some of tlu in. — 1 linxo some- 
times seen tiiem sitting on a gun, witli 
tbe hand And arm of one behind Yhe hgek 
of the other, heeause tlie gun was too 
small- •I’hcy were suppoi ting (’adi othci 
with their aAis. Sometimes BLieami was 
Ijing on Ins buck on a small bed, and tbe 
l^rmeCss sitting near to the Ix'd, leaning 
upon it Wlien tin* captain saw me, on 
ibi'se oeca'?ions, lie would makeV-ionie ex- 
cuse, semetimes this, soincliiufs tliat, to 


send me away, because we were distant 
relations. 

j^The interpreter observeo^-tbat ..the 
iMtness\ expression was, ^ 

/e,*' the litoial meinnng ot wlneb was, 
balf-rdations , but lie had translated il, 
distant relations ] 

\ on su) }ou luxe seen tbe Prnu’ts 
and Bereami sitting on a small bed ; liave 
you ever seen tlieih sitting in any otlui 
httuatioii ^ — 1 have. 

In wli.-'t '‘itiution liave you seen them ■* 
— Sonu limis I luxe seen Hergaini sitting 
on .the bent li lU'ai to the iiiain-mast, and 
flu Pinuess sitting ^in his hip, with lier 
arm round Ins neck, over bis slioiildei. 

llow' xxas Borgann’s aim placed on that 
occasion? — Bcigami's aim was bthiiid tlu 
back ot the Pnnees'^, and tlie aim of tlu 
i'nnn s was round the luek ot Jhieniin, 
)n d Bartholomew’s djix , a dollar was 
giu'U to eadi ot the crew, wlio (l.inml 
and cued, Long Iiv(‘ St Jhn tholonu w^ ! 
Long lixe the Prince~s ! Long live lli 
CbevaluT 

(hoss-oxamnution by Mi Di ^XIA^. 

Who first ajiplud to you to come lun , 
for this business ? — 'Die jLiiglisb Viee- 
Consu) ;*t Mi'^sir.a. 

When V' as it .? — On tlie 2L^d! 21d, 2 lib, 
ami 2()ih ot tbe List month, duly. 

Was that tliL tiibt tinu you W'cre (ksi- 
led to gixe exidenee on tins subjeet ^ — 
Yi‘s. 

Did you go to the Coxisul, or the Con- 
sul (onie to you? — 'flic (Xmsiil sent foi 
me, because be had bei'ii cliarged to do so 
by the Mimstei at Naples, 

What are x on to have for coming hei i' ? 
— Foi xxliat I have lost, it xvilJ be xt iy 
little indeed. 

Wliat IS jt that you aie to have .? — 1, 
for coming here, iiiust reeeix'e, as a com- 
pensation tor the slu]) ai'id ti ado I am ob- 
liged to gix’e yp, soo dollais ])er montli. 

QTlus stat/nent neatedf a geneial bu// 
through the House.]] 

'J’he interpietfi stated, that the rate of 
the* dollar varied. The usual rate w^as 
'Js. ,'kl. or is. id. lie lecollected it as 
high as Is O’d. ; but the axciage is is. .‘^d 

[]The short-hand writer wms beie call- 
ed on to read the an*-x\er to the List qiics- 
tioii, which lie did.] 

Have you paid <<ny travelling expenccs .? 
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—I have paid nothing, because I came* 
accompanied by a cimricr. I was, obliged, 
<>t’ course, t^^'cotnc, because the !\Iinister 
jellied to the Ceusiil ; and the ('onsul 
/old me, il’I dKl not go, I ^OlTld be ob- 
liged {uhl.^ittu) to go by nuan- of tlu 
(lO’v eninu'Mt — otherwise 1 wa*' not will- 
ing to do s 1 * 

JU-evniiiJutiou In the 

( i I \ J H \ T . • 

The HiU) dolbns an not * 4 ) much lo) 
the inert hiring ot tin* shij), because A\e 
do not cousid(*r the hue of the sli’p foi 
tanking goods so much as wlial we could 
make by our trade ; for tlie ov iitrs allow 
us lo tiade for oufsidvcs, am I wt may 
other gam or lose. 

Ale sou dollars a-month an adequate 
compeusahou lor jour tiadc '^ — 1 taiinot 
tell , ior it my speculatjon wvie to ‘'in- 
(Tcd, I mi'dit gam a gi».at 'hal luou* , 
and if It \ure to tail, I nnglil los< a meat 
deal niou*. 

\’lM J S /O (’ \ItOPI lO, 

Qc'apt im of the vcisol, ot whuh tin* last 
witni^s had acted as pilot IMi William*- 
expressed doubts wdiclhei the oath, whieh 
helled taken, would lx* coiisidered liy him 
iqually bjudmg as those us d m Italy, 
and proposed that he sliould he askid, 
whether any other woold l^e felt hy him 
as moie hinding. After a good deal of 
debate, the questii'ii \ is rdened to the 
judges, who, a^cr eoiisnltima, decid<*d, 
that the w Uness could he a'-k -d wduaher 
the oath, whuh he bad t.'dun, was bind- 
ing on his eomcience, hut no faither. 

The exammatiori tlu ii commonced, 
ndien (Jargulio gave the same account 
»viih Patuizo as Lo tlu* sleeping auange- 
nunts, on tlic road from Augusta to Tu- 
nis. He then adilcd, tlial on the rdnrn 
tioia Constantinople, tlu Piiiuess chose 
lo •'k’ep m a tent on dec\ 

The testii^ony of witness ic- 
siiectin-* the lourney to Jerus-dein, &c. 
coincided w'ltli that ol Paturzo.'^ 

How long did that occupitioii ot the 
births roiumu^* ^ — In June the J’nncess 
rairu on hern d , at the de]»artiire fiom Con- 
st inti noph , tlie W( ath('r coming wanner, 
the Prim* ss chose to sle<p on a b"d in a 
lent on the deck Seven horses and two 
asses weie taken on bon -s], and piUbelow^ 
' bout that turn , * 

Whi! b (1 nr ulhI, wfic j'la^tu un tlu 


Mleck under this ten I of' whidi you have 
spoken > — A sofa for the Prina’ss, and a 
ttavelling bed of her Koyal Highness*® 
was pat up for ijergaini. 

Did Heig^ium sleq) there ^ — Ws ; un- 
der the ti’iit, togethei (,asu’//u) with the 
Princess, in two difu u nt beds 

How^ long did liei garni continue to 
‘Uvp«in sdili a maiuiei ^ — Until they 
l.'iiuied at l^)lto l.anzo. 

Ask him w'hethei ,it night the Unt was 
open oi closed mght it wm« closed 

as a ])«iMljon. 

Who usuidly closiil it ^ — 1 was com- 
manded to close It, and 1 commanded 
oflieis. • 

Was it so close ns to exclude any ^lor- 
son outside liom si'cmg what passed with- 
in, was It p'lUially ojien ^ — It Wits • 
quite closed. U'heii I could not close it 
witli uii tains entirely, I did it with other 
piece's. 

What do you mean by saying with 
otber pieies'^ — I mean with other pieces 
ol tin same material ^s the tent. 

W in n was the tent usually opened in 
tliomoipmg to admit an ? — I think about 
’c'lght o\’loc’k. 

At th(' tinu s wdieii tlie ti'Ut w\as open- 
ed, tlu witness hemg pieseiit, where was 
Pergaim '■* — Under tlic tent, coming out. 

Was he cntnely drissed, or in what 
manner^ — I have always seen linn en- 
tiiely dress/ d. 

In w’hat species oi dress have you seen 
him — Upon deck he wx*nt in u (irccian 
dress of silk, which bought at^t Jeaix 
d’Adc* When he went on shore he was 
dr(*ssed m a coat, oi as a colonel. 

Alter the tent Was closed at night in 
tlie in.iniK r you have described, was any 
light' generally, or occasionally, left in 
It No. 

1 am iK^ asking you whether a light 
remained in tlic tent during the mglit, 
but whether there was a light tlieie at 
tl^c time whin it was closed^ — Wlicn 
the tent xvas closed there was a light ; if 
it was light airs or no w iml, the light was 
given nut o*n deck ; if it bl(*vv strong, the 
light was carried ..way by the ladder. 

Can you rcmcnihir who was in the ha- 
bit of taking the huht iiom out of the 
tint at tiie tnm* it was so <U*h\ered out.'' 
— Whoc\(i was jnc.xnt Sometimes I 
took it iiuscU 

ih^ ht t(l V Id u 1 ii/ liow 
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the light comiiK>nly remain with<- 
tfie tent after it was doMd ?— Ten or 
twelve minutes^ perhaps ; a little time. 

J)o you know who commonly hfinded 
out the light ? — Bergami. ^ 

Do you remember whether, w the day 
time, the Princess sometimes sat or lay on 
the bed under the tent > — Often. She 
ordered that the tent might fcinaiu ad a 
jiaviliou ; because in the morning it was 
raised as a ceiling. 

Whew did the Princem take her siesta ^ 
iSie interpreter professed himself un- 
4hl0 to explain the term .uefta. 

The witness has said that the Princess 
lay upon the b(d iiiukr the tedt 
during the day ; did she ^la so after din- 
ner? — Yts. ♦ 

? Have you e\er scon Bei garni thcie at 
the same tune ? — Yes. 

In the day ^ — Yts. 

Have jou ever rtceived directions in 
tlie day-tiine, when the Pnnetssaud Btr- 
garni were under the tent, to close it 
'Yes* . 

( Have you closed the ^tent, by direc- 
when tlu Pi inccss and Berga^mi were 
within it ?— Vt s. 

I have asked if you did this after din- 
ner ; have you done it frequently, or on- 
ly seldom ? — In a day I cannot say fre- 
quently or seldom ; but in a week three 
or four times. 

With Bergami and the Princess both 
nibide the tent?— Yts, both. 

Can you tell us how long, upon such 
^ occaaians, the tent remained 'dosed ? — 
^metiraes a quarter of an hour ; some- 
times half an liour, or an houTy 
^ Did the Pnneest* ever take a bath on 


Hare you ever seen the Princess with 
him there ? — I have. 1 hare seen £er« 
garni sitting upon a gun, anU Mneese 
sitting uwn ms knee, and kissuig ea61< 
other. ^ 

Has this kissing, to your knowledge, 
happened once or more than once? — I 
It more than once. ^ 

When the Princess walked, whose arm 
did she take, or did die take the arm of 
any one ? — She took, tor the most part, 
the left arm of Btrgami ; nay, always, 
lor 1 never saw her take the arm of any 
one else. 

Did you ever, during the voyage, see 
any jokes or tricks ^ayed by Bergami ? 

— I have. 

In the presence of the Princess ? — Yes. 

Can you describe what you allude to ? 
— I saw him put some pillows or cushions 
under his (ifrecian robe, to make her 
lioyal Highness laugh. 

C/ osi’i ramtnaiion * — Say who it was 
that asked you to come here.— The po- 
(ksta (governor) sent a messenger to 
bind me, because my commercial affairs 
called me to Naples. 

Did you see the British minister at * 
Naples ? — I did. 

Name him. — Sir William A*Court. 
lie IS the English ambassador. 

Did you receive any promise of remu- 
neration ? — Yes, I have. 

I want to know whether it was at the 
JMiiiister's ? — During thf five dgys I had 
been at Naples endeavouring not to come 
licro, 1 told all my circumstances to the 
Minister ; and the Minister, being con- 
vinced' of my situation, agre^ to allow 
me 1000 dollars a-month ; but I have 


A^ard the vessel ? — Yts. 

S More than once ?— More than oifcc. 

J)o you remember her going below for 
‘ purpose ? — Y cs. • 

* who went below with her^ — Ber- 


Dpon all occasions when the Princess 
w^nt below to take the bath, was bbe*or 


already lost 4000. The cargo I had dis- 
charged at Reggio has not sold at the 
price for which it ought to have sold. I 
had, besides, advancm money at Manfre- 
donia to buy pother caogo, which has 
remained unemployed , an^ the Minister 
gave me the assurance at the last moment 
I set out. 


not accqmiWiod by Borgami ?— Always, 
not only far the bath, but foj'every thing 
she did^ Fi>r any other thing she did. 

And for whatever purpose the IMncess 
went below she was accompanied by Ber- 
|[ami?^Ye8. • 

*IIave you ever seen Bergami sitting 
upon deck Ycfe. 


IJave you received any money in ad- 
vance, or is it only in expectancy? — I 
have received 1000 dollars for one month. 
1 received one month m advance at Milan. 

How has your absence been the means 
of creating a loss on the cargo I left 
my ship, which had sailed from Manft^ 
donia to go to Beggio, where she was to 
U 
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iliBcliargc her cargo ; and after having ar- 
rived hercv Vlieanl that my captain had 
jold the «liirpo for five carhnib (a carlini 
^8 equal to about 10 sous) less per bushel 
than the regular price.* 

pl'hc interpreter stated the alleged loss 
to be about 2s. Id. of this couiitiy, ppr 
busliel.n 

Mr Wii LIAMS.— Perhaps you have 
made a more profitable voyage here? — 
(Or//rr, nrJer,) 

When did you last see Gaetano Patur- 
zo, the jicrsoii wlio was mate on board 
your vessel ? 

The SoLiriTO^-GFNi uai. — Paturzo 
was not the mate. He acted pilot. 

Mr WiiTiAMS. — It ih of no conse- 
quenee. There is only one Paturzo who 
has given evidence. When did the wit- 
ness sec him ? — I’he last time I saw Gae- 
tano Patur/o was here in London. 

That IS the place. I want the time ? — 
Two days ago. 

Did you not see him yesterday? — I 
have not seen liini before I saw linn licrc 
for 18 months. 

I don't ask that question. I ask when , 
you saw Paturzo last ^ The day, or the 
hour, or^ the minute ? — Last night we 
supped together, and last night we slept 
together — that is to say, in two rooms 
adjoining each other. 

You (lid not breakfast with him this 
morning ? — On the eontrary, I have ta- 
ken my coffee Vith him this morning. 

That is not the contrary. Had you no 
talk together on the evidence which Pa- 
turzo gave yesterday ? — No. 

Not any ^ — No ; because Paturzo would 
not tell what he said ; nor am I a person 
to state what 1 have to say. 

Did you inquire of Paturzo what he, 
Paturzo, said ? — No. 

What then do you mean by saying that 
Paturzo would not tell 'you ? — Because I 
knew that l!b came here lo speak a plain 
truth, as I have also come to this place 
to say a plain truth, on which I will take 
my oath. • 

That may be very well ; but I want 
you to answer my question. What do 
you mean by saying that Paturzo would 
not tell you what he had mentioned here 
if you had not asked him to disclose it ? 
—I have said that he ^ould not tell it ; 

VOL. XIII. PART II. * 


but 1 meant to sfty, that it cannot 
was afterwards explained, ought not; be 
told^ 

Did an^' body tell you not to speak 
with Patinzo about what be said Jief© 
yesteida^^ ? — No ; 1 told Paturzo not, by 
myself, of my own accord, wiiliout being 
proniptcd^by any person. 

Earl Giu v. — What wTre you paid 
by tlie Princess of Wales while she nad 
your ship? — 7 50 dollars per month, and all 
expenees. * 

By Lord Aucklanu. — Y ou said you 
received 750 dollars a-nionth from the 
Princess ; did that cover all the expenoea 
of the* voyage ? — I have got much to say 
on that point. The freight of 750 dollars 
w'aj a very low— the lowest {posstsstmo) 
allowance. I agreed for 750 dollars a* 
montli as a certainty ; but wlien we take 
on board a royal personage, we trust more 
to uncertain than to cmain ]>rofit8. In 
these uncertain profits I was disappointed, 
and I made some applications, some de» 
mands for compensation ; and the Kngliidi 
government thus came to know that 1 am 
what kam. 

What was the expenoe per month of 
navipting the ship, paying all charges 
but harbour duties ?— My crew consisted 
of 22 persons. The wages of these, al« 
lowing them, one with another, at 10 dol- 
lars a-inonth, make 220 dollars a-mooth. 
Then, provisions were very dear, in con- 
sequence of the year being sterile. Then 
the expenec of wearing and tearing was 
great on this ocr^sioif ; for, in codSequenca 
of having a royal personage on board, I 
was obliged to have the sails, the nggina, 
and all the ship, in tight order. The ship 
cost me 20*00 dollars, and the insurance 
on that amount is at least 1 per cent; 
and, taking all these expenees together, 
you will lind that there could hardly re- 
main any thing out of the 750 dollars a- 
month. 

• By\he Marquis of La NsWowN.— You 
have said you were disappointed of the 
profits you expectedirom taking the Prin- 
cess of Wales in your ship. Did you make 
any application to the Princess, or to any 
other person acting for her, on the sub- 
ject of that disapi>oiiitment ?— To her 
Royal ^lighncss I did not. When she 
^smissed me from her service, I received 
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a certificato of character fVom her. I was 
(lismiHHed in conswjuence of Bergaini, who 
wished me to carry them to Venice;^ ^hich 
I could not do. On our depvturc from 
Khodcs/ the Princess, who «ilways com- 
manded what Dergarni coinmamred, order- 
ed UR logo to Venice ; but on leaving Can- 
dia the wind was from the noit/i, and, re- 
maining in that state, our water was {foing 
to beat an end ; for I li.id also nine hori>es 
on board. 'I'licn I told them it was neces- 
sary we shoiihl land They did not wish to 
go to the Morea, or to return to (Jandia, and 
therefore we were obliged to go to Sicily. 
Having lost sight of Sieily, we went to 
Najdes; and Bergaini, on landing, Cecauso 
he liad promised COOO dollars as a piesent, 
told me that there w.is no ])resent forjme, 
because I had not taken them to Venice. 
'I’heii, when I came here, I presented a 
meifional througli my own Ambassador, 
Count de Ludolph, to the British govern- 
ment ; and I stated, that as I believed I 
served the British governuieiit, because I 
had the honour of weai mg the Kiiglish Hag 
while the Princess was insny ship, 1 ex- 
pected a present, but had not received any. 
In consequence of tins ai)])lieation the 
English governuH'nt knew that I was the 
gentleman who took the Princess and her 
suite on this voyage. 

[|At Mr B iiOUGii \ m's request, Theodore 
Myoechi w'as here called in and re-ex- 
ainlned.n 

Does tlic witness recollect whether he 
jvas at !ibristol in tBb course ot the last 
year, or during thepresent'^— No,I wasnot. 

Has he ever been at (ilocester during 
that period ?— Yes; I know Glocca ter very 
well. 

Dill you live there in the service of a 
gentleiuan named Iljatt ^ — Yes, I did. 

Did you ever declare to any [leTson there 
that the l^incess of Wales was a most ex* 
cellent woman ^ — li’cs, I have said that 
she was a gdod woman. * • 

Did you ever say to any person that her 
conduct was highly becoming ?-^I alw'ays 
said that she was a gooil W'oman {hxuma 
dmum)^ but that she was surrounded by 
liad people {canaglta*) 

Did \ou ever state that she was a pru- 
dent woman, and tliat you never oBserved 
nny thing improper in her conduct ^ — I 
cannot recollect at all, yes or no, whether 
J ever sjud so or not. 


Did you over state that she always 
haved with the utmost propriety ? — This 
I have never said. 

Do you remember a gentleman named 
William Hughes at Bristol or at Glo- 
cester ? — I do not recollect him at firis- 
4)1. 

Do you recollect him at Glocestcr or 
elsewhere ^ — I may have known him, but 
I do not recollect th& name. 

I )o you recollect him when you arc told 
that he was a rlerk in the house of ^lossrs 
Turners, hankers, at (ilocester ? — Xo, I 
do not know any hankers of that name. 

Did }oii ever kno^v or communicate 
with the glcrk of any banker at Glocestcr ^ 
—Qufsfo ntm xnt ncoido. 

Did you ever complain to any one that 
Bergami kept hack a part of the servants* 
wages from them ^ — Yes, I did ; I recol- 
leet that. 

To whom did you so complain of Ber- 
gami ? — I cannot lecollect precisely, but 
it was in answ^er to somebody who asked 
me why I left the Princesses service, and I 
remeinher telling Mr llyatt that Bergami 
wished to reduce my wages after a long 
voyage. 

Did you ever say the same thing to 
any person besides Mr Hyatt ^ — Questo 
non wi near do. 

Do you remember Mrs Adams, the mo- 
tlKT-iii-law of Mr llyatt'^ — Yes, I do. 

Do you remember Mrs dlughes, the 
housekeeper of Mrs Adams? — 1 recollect 
the housekeeper, but do not know her 
name. 

Had she a son in a banker's house ^ — I 
do not know whether he was m the house 
of any banker, or what was his situation, 
but I recollect his making a visit to the 
housekeeper. 

Did you ever tell him any circumstances 
respecting Bergavii, or mspecting your 
own wages?— I ^nnot recollect precisely, 
yes or no. ' 

Did you tell him that the Princess of 
^Vales was an excellent and prudent wo- 
man, •and that you had never seen any 
thing improper or indecorous in her con- 
duct ^ — Questo non mi ricordo. 

You are not sure that you may not 
have said so ? 

The Attorney -Ge meral^wrs, we be- 
lieve, about to object to this course of ex- 
amination, hut was interrupted by gene- 
ral calls of (io on.” 
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Did you ever state that tlie Princess of I will lay down my life if I ever made 
Wales had. ^ far as you had seen, always ‘any discourse about appearing as a wit- 
^mducted herself most properly ? — Qhcs^ ness^or about any oath. 

mm mt ricordo. - ^ • Diet you ever state to IVIr Johnson, in a 

' Did you ever travel in a stage'^coach stage-coaeh, that you had been offered a 
from (Tloortter to Bristol, or from Gloces- sum of fnoney, or a situation under go- 
I ter to any other place — I have never tr^- vcriinicnt, if you would give evidence 
• veiled in a stage coach from Gloccster ex- against tW Princess of Wales ^ — How 
cept to [.ondon. coiifd I say so to him, when 1 did not 

Did you never pcKonn any other jour- know his name ^ 
ney in a stage coach since your arrivAl in Did you ever say to Mr Joln|Bon, in a 
Junrland ^ — No, I recollect no other. stage-coach, that you had been offered a 
Did you ever state to any person, in a sum of money, or a place under govern- 
stage coach, any thing with regard to the inent, for the evidence you were to give 
deportmentof the Princess of Wales whilst agaiusj the Princess > — To you I will an- 
you were in licr service ^ — Quesio non fm swer no more ; you ask me things that 
ficofdo, never entered iny head — tilings 1 never 

Did you say that she had always heha- drejmt about. , 

ved with great prudence ? — Questo non By the Lord Chancellor.— Had you 
mi ricordo, ever any conversation in Kngland witli 

Did you r('present her to be a much in- any person in a stage-coach about giving 
jured woman ^ — No ; no more than I did evidence ? 

yesterday. Mr BiioroHAM submitted that that 

Did you ever say to any person in Eng- question ought not to be put at present : 
land that you had been asked to give an he asked — ^ 

account on oath respecting the conduct of Had you cw any conversation with any 
the Princess of Wales ? — (With great em- , body iif a stage coach respecting her Royu 
phasis) No: in England I was never Highness the Princess of Wales.? — I never 
asked. have spoken about the Princess of Wales 

The question is not whetlier the witness in any diligence, 
was ever asked in England to give an ac- Did you ever speak about the affairs of 
count, but whether he ever said in Eng- the Princess of Wales in the course of any 
land that he had been asked ? — No an- journey you bad in England when travel- 
swer. • ling in a diligence ? — Never about the af- 

Did you eve? say to Mr Johnson that fairs of the Princess of Wales. I never 
you had been applied to to become a wit- metldlcd with those discourses. * 
ness against the Princess of Wales ?— I Did you ever atanjnn, or in aTRligence* 

swear I do not know either the name or on a journey in England, say that you ex* 
the thing mentioned. pected money or a place under govern^ 

Did you ever sav to Mr Johnson, in the ment for giving evidence against her Royal 
stage-coach, “ 1 nave had great advan- Highness ?— ^Never ! Never ! (with ven€- 
tages offered to me if I will be a witness ment action.) 

against the Pi incess," or words to that ef- By LordOLLFNiio rough. — W hen you 
feet ?— (With fiolent pj^sticulations.) I spoke of lier Royal Highness os a /mona 
will lay down my life tlipre (pointing to donna, a prudent woman, did you refer to 
the space wirtiin the bar) if sudi an offer her moral conduct as a woman, or to her 
was evfT mude to me. h^havibur to you as a mistress ? — Wien 

Mr B ROUGH AM. — This is not an answer ; there was discourse respecting the PrinccM 
let the question be explained to hinw of Wales,, I always ^>aid that she was a 
The interpreter here expressed a hope* /mona donna ; because if I had 8|^d that 
that their lordships would permit him to she was a catiiva dtmn/t, a bad woman, 
use any words, and to exercise his own they would have fought me — knocked me 
discretion as the form and manner of down. — (Laughter.) 
stating and endeavounng to make intelli- • 

gible the questions to this witness. Francisco Di Rollo 

The preceding qurstioft was again put. [^Served as cook to the Princess tor several 
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ears. Waft hired by Berpmi^ whom 
e knew when in the service of Gene-* 
ral Pino. Made the voyage witji the 
Princess. Saw her and Berg^mi sitting 
late one evening in the tent. Has seen 
him come out of it, hut not eafly in the 
morning. The tent was soinetiineh clost*d 
in the middle of the day, the P/-nice.ss and 
Bergami being within it. At the Vilki 
Villani they used to come into tlie kit- 
chen ; the Princess cut a piece for herself, 
and then one which she gave to Dcr- 
gami.^ 

Do you recollect her going to Court any 
day ? — I do. 

Were you on that morning in Bergami s 
bed-room? — I was. 

. At what time in the morning ^ — A^out 
nine, or past nine. 

Did the Princess get up at tliat time? 
do not know. 

Por what ]mrpose did you go into Bcr- 
gariii’s bed-room ? — I was ciirrying a niff* 
for the neck, and a pair of gloves, to the 
dame (riionneur. 

Did the door of the dnme d'honneur’s 
chamber ojicn into Bergaini's ?— You en- 
tered the room of Bergami, and on the 
right was the door of the dame d'hon- 
iieur. 

Did Bergami s bed appear to have been 
slept in ? — At the moment I was coming 
out of the room of the dame d’honneur I 
saw Bergami coming out of the I’rincess's 
be<l-room, and lie scoldetl me. 

What dress was Bergami in at this 
-time^~IIe had on^iia mornmJ;-gown of 
striped silk) and he had lus under small- 
clothes, drawers, stockings, and slippers. 

The Eaiil of LAuntanALii:. — When 
Bergami came out of the I*rincess*s i;pom, 
whnt did he say to the w itness ? — He said, 
** You scouiidreh what do y#u do here ? 
Who has ojumed the door?”—! ans^vered 
tliat I found it open. He then said, Go 
away.” 

Lord Viscount Falmouth. — Witn^ 
has stated that Bergami looked over his 
accounts. Had he ever any qparrel with 
Bergaini respecting those accounts?* — 
Yes, Oave had some disputes. 

When you left the service of the Prin- 
cess, did she give you a good character? 
—No ; because I aid not ask foi it. 

Did you leave her service of your own 
accord, or were you discliarged?-- There 


was some quarrel, up or down ; and they 
said, You may go anu*! went. 

Captain Si\MUFi.,GFOiiGF Pechkll 
[[lleccived tliePnncess on board the Clo- 
rinde at Civita Vecchia in March 1815.1 

Were you in the habit of dining with 
the Princess at the tunc she was on board 
the (’lorindc? — I was. The Princess was 
entertained at iny table. 

Did Bergami wait at table ? — Every 
day. 

Did he wait as a menial servant, as any 
other servant ? — He did. 

Q(!aptain 1\ afterwards received her 
Boyal Highness on boaid at Messina, in 
Sicily, when the following incident took 
place. J — 

The morning after I arrived at ]Mes- 
sina Captain Biiggs informed me that the 
Princess e xpressed some uneasiness at the 
the jirospect of keeping her own table on 
boar 1 tlic Clorinde. I therefore desired 
Captain Briggs to say to the Princess, m 
my name, that I was nady to do every 
thing in my power to make her comfort- 
able while she was on board the Clorinde, 
provided she would be pleased to make a 
sacrifice, which my duty as an officer com- 
pelled me to exact, by not insisting upon 
the admission of Bergami to my table ; 
for that, although now admitted to the 
society of her Koyal Highness, he had 
been a menial scr\ant when she hail last 
embarked on hoaid the (^mrindc. In the 
afternoon of the same day I saw Captain 
Biiggs, who had said that he had had a 
conference with the Princess, as I had 
desired, and that, from the tenor of hia 
conversation with her, he believed there 
would be no difficulty in my request being 
acceded to, but that her Boyal Highness 
required a day to consider the subject. 
The Leviathan ^iled on the following 
day, and on tlvj morning after I visited 
the Princess, with a view to know her 
determination. The l^incess declined 
seeing me herself, but desired Mr Hou- 
nan> to inform me that my request would 
not be acceded to ; and, in consequence, 
her Koyal Highness provided her own 
table. 

Where did the Princess dine while she 
was on board ?— In her own cabin. 

Do you know who dined with her ?— 
I do not- 
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hhe (lid not 
did not 




Ine at your table ?— She 


t' Captain Thomas ^riggs 
/ [[Took the Princess on board the I^evi- 
I athan at Genoa in 18l.5.[] 

/ What disposition had you made of tly? 

• cabins on board your vessel for the ac- 
commodation of the Princess before she 
came on board ? — Iliad made such an ar- 
rangement as I thought would accommo- 
date all parties. 

With respect to the sleeping-rooms, 
where did you design the cabin of the 
Princess } — Tlie afjjer-part of the Levia- 
than was divided into two cabins, which 
I intended for the Princess; one as a 
slecping-rooin, the other as a drawing- 
room. Before tliat tliere were two other 
small cabins in a line with each other, 
which I intended lor the Countess Ohh 
and the two maid-servants; and I meant 
to put the men any where ; some in the 
ward-room, some in my own cabin, as I 
might tind most convenient, reserving a 
part of the calnn for myself. 

Was that disposition altered when the 
lh*incess came on board Yes. 

In what manner was the arrangement 
altered '‘—An alteration took place in the 
door of the cabin which I meant for the 
Countess Oldi, and Bergami was put in- 
to it. 

What altewtion took place in the door ? 
— The two smfill cabins, which were to 
have contained the Countess Oldi and the 
maid-servants, had communication with- 
in each other. When the Princess came 
on board, slie said that she desired Ber- 
gami's cabin to be changed to that which 
I liad intenilcd for the Countess Oldi, 
Originally, to have gone into that cabin 
you must have passed through the room 
intended for th^maid-stirvants ; but when 
this alteration took jdace, tlic door of 
communicatibn betw^ecii those two rooms 
was nailed up, and a door was opened 
from Bergamfs room, which came out 
xylose to the room occupied by the Prin- 
cess. • 

So that, after the alteration, the door 
in the room apjiropnated to Bergami was 
near to the door of the cabin of tlie Prin- 
cess ? — It was. 

. Have you ever seen the Princess walk- 
iug MTith Bergami ? — I Have. 


In what way ?— Arm in arm. That 1 
think was at Messina. I did not think it 
at alj^ uncommon. (Here the witness 
dropped hss voice.) 

Not uncommon, considering the terms 
they worfi upon, did you say ?— I said not 
uncommon, because it happened occosioni'i 

ally- . 

Cnis^^examinaiton . — Did you not know 
some difierence existed between her Uoy* 
al Highness and Captain Pech^ll about 
the stowing of some luggage? — On her 
Royal Highness’s part I did. She said she 
hail not been treated by Cuptum Pechell 
^nth the same degree of accommodation 
that I had afforded her. 

By the Earl of Lauderdalt. — What 
answer did the Queen give when you 
spoke to her in consequence of (Captain 
Pechell’s representation?— She said it was 
of no consequence ; it was only to pre- 
vent the Captain from kc‘c*ping two tables 
that Bergami dined with her at all. 1 
left her under the impression that the 
matUT would not he persevered in further, 
because I remfirkeu to her how easy it 
. was to «end Bergumi’s dinner to« smaller 
cabin. 

Did the witness see any improper fa- 
miliarity between the Princess and Ber- 
gami ? — No ; 1 saw none. 

Had you any reason to suspeft any im- 
proper freedom or familiarity between 
them ?— No. 

PlFTRO Puciii. 

Does the witnesss fcsidb at TrTlste ?— - 
Yes. • 

Docs he keep an inn there? — Yes ; I 
am the agent for the grande aibergo at 
Trieste. ‘ • 

By the Earl of Liveupooi. — Wliat 
do you mean by agent ? — I am acting for 
my Madame — my Donna, 

The Solicitor-Genlua i proceeded : 
— Do you know an inn called the Black 
Iwgle, Rt Trieste ? — I do. 

Who keeps it? — Yinccnza Bartoloqui. 

Is that Uie name of the inn of “which 
you are agent i* — Yes; it is the grande 
albergo of the town. 

Do you remember the Princess of 
Wales coming to that inn ? — I remember 
it muclf! 

[[The Princess of Wales came to the inn 
about four years ago, attended by 
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gamij witliout any other servant. She re- 
mained there six days. His bed-rooiu^ 
during this time^ Oj^'ued into the dunng- 
room, wlnle that of Bergami qpened into 
that of the Countess of Oldi, and it into 
the dining-room. This room had no other 
door except the one to go out by, which 
was constantly shut at night.^ 

Did the witness, at any time ddring 
the morning, while her Koyal Highness 
was at Trieste, see Bergami come out of 
any rooih into the dining-room ? — I have 
seen him come from the room of the 
Princess. 

At what hour ? — About 8, or lialf past 
8, in the morning. 

How many times did you see that du- 
ring the SIX days her Koyal Highness re- 
mained at Trieste ? — Three or four times. 

Will the witness descnbe the manner 
in which Bergami was dressed when com- 
ing out of the room of her Royal High- 
ness ? — He had a dress made in the Po- 
lish fashion, with some gold lace on it, 
which came from the waist down behind. 

What else besides that? — He had 
drawers. 

Hud he any stockings on ^ — Sometimes 
he had stockings, and sometimes panta- 
loons, which were at once stockings and 
pantaloons ; but 1 cannot precisely say, 
for I wa# looking out through the key- 
hole of my room. (A lau^h,') 

What led you to look through the key- 
hole? 

Mr Wn 1 1 AMS submitted that the mo- 
. lives of ihe witficssHiould not bfc leceived 
in evidence. 

Did you make any observations on the 
bed assigned to Bergami ? — Y cs, 1 have. 
* Did that bed appear to have bwn slept 
in ? — Never. 

I wish to know whether, after Berga- 
ini went away, you made any observations 
on the sheets ot the bed? — The sheets 
were put on tlu* bed clean, and were ta- 
ken away dean. * e 

How many fKiis-de^ihombte were there 
in the Pjancess's bed 7 iooiu ^ — T^erc were 
two. 

Were they both made use of ?— I did 
say yes. 

Weic there more than one wash-hand- 
stand and basin in the room ?•* -There 
were two. 

Did they appear both to hw:\e been 


used, or only one ? — I dSsiVt renieipbcr ; 
many travellers wish two basins, and yet 
they may be alone. 

Cross- txam^ned — Are you still agent, 
or by whatever other name than agent 
you may be called, for the Grand Hotel 
a^ Trieste ? — I am after taking the mn 
which IS called the Black Eagle ; but if 
I don’t gain the trial (the law-suit), I 
shall continue to be fri the (rrand Hotel. 

[^Tbis answer appeared* to excite a con- 
siderable sensation The So i ii itor-G k- 
Ni HAL thought the meaning of the wit- 
ness wus, “ if I don't gain what 1 attemjit 
to gain." The short-hand winter was de- 
sired to read the answer, and the word 

law-suit" was retained as the correct 
translation.]] 

Have you been at Milan ? — Yes. 

More than once ? — It I must go to my 
own country, I must go to Milan. I have 
been there 5 or 0 times. 

What countryman are you ? — 1 come 
from Asti, in Piedmont. 

Did you go to Lilian to make a depo- 
sition of what you knew t — Y es, about 
18 months ago. 

Who examined you? — Colonel Brown, 

Did any law man assist ?— Yes, a law- 
yer who is liere, hut I don’t remember 
Ins name. 

Should you recollect if I assisted you 
with Ills name .? Was it Mr l*owcl ? — 
Yes. 

Was Counsellor Cook there? — I don’t 
know what lie is called, but there was 
one whom I considered a IMilanese. 

Was Jus name Vilmarcati? — I don't 
know. 

You were at that time regularly ex- 
amined ? — Yes, I was. 

Was your examination taken in writ- 
ing ? — I believe so. 

And you gave /a full account then of 
the room, and of all that you have told 
to-day ? — What I can say Kl*forc God, I 
have said here and at IMilan. 

I take It for granted you have received 
110 money ? — I did not wish lor any, but 
he gave me some. 

You did not wish for an) inone) ? — 
He told me to take this, and gave me 8 
gold Napoleons, and 11 francs. 

Barbara Krfss, (or Krantz,) 
[[Before her marriage, which took place 
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three years ag<y was aervant at the Post 
inn, Carlsnib* During that time, the 
Princess spent a week or ten days at the 
inn. One evening, between 7 and 8, she 
went with water into No. l2, which was 
Bergami's bed room.]] 

On carrying the water to No. 12, who 
was in the room ? — The Princess aidl 
Berganii. 

Where was Bergomi when you went 
in ? — Bergam^aitfis in bed. 

Where was the Princess ? — She was 
aitting on the bed next him. 

Could you sec whether Bergami’s 
clothes were on or off*? — I could not see; 
but the moment T entered, Bergami's 
arm was wide. 

Where did you see his arm ^ — When I 
entered Bergaiin had lus aim round the 
neck of the Princess, and when 1 entered 
he let It fall 

Can you describe Ins dress ^ — I cannot 
tell that. 

What did the Princess do on your en- 
tering the room ? — The Princess had 
jumped up, and was much frightened. 
What did the Princess do when she 


' he could not consider the appearance of 
a witness from that quarter as improba- 
ble. After some discussion, it was agrettl 
iHKinftliat a delay should hi' allowed till 
to-morrow* to enable tlie Queen's coun- 
sel to piocure an interpreter of their • 
own. Next day, the examination was 
resumed. The witness found one morn- 
ing an Beffeimi's bed a capot or cloak, 
apparently belonging to a female, and af- 
terwards saw tile Princess wear another 
of the same shaiH.' and colour, but cannot 
|>ositively swear it was the same.^ 

Did you at any tune, on making up 
the bed, see any tiling on the sheets ? 

Here some observations pass(‘d between 
the interpreters on the answer given by 
the witness. 

(Queen's interpreter — The word she 
has usi d cannot bo interpieted in English. 

The King’s iiiterjireter was directed to 
state wliut she had said. 

She says, that when she made the bed 
the sheets were iru.st, 

’Pile Queen’s Interpreter. — What she 
nay ineau.‘‘ in disonler.” The pro- 


saw you enter? — She had then jumped ‘jcctive 


says may ineai\ 
per mijanuig is “ waste 


it IS an ad- 


up. 

Do yourmean to say that she had jump- 
ed up, or that she did jump up on your 
entering the room ? 

The w|lness repeated her former an- 
swer, th»> iS^ral translation of which, the 
interpreter san4» wa-j ** she got up, or she 
rose.” 

QMr Bnorc, ham stated it as the obser- 
vation of a gentleman near him, that the 
interpreter did not give correctly the im- 
jiort of the answers. This being con-^ 
Hnned by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Mr Brougham was culled upon for ano- 
ther interpreter. 3Ir B. observed, that 
in consequcncoiof havqjg been refused a 
list of witnesses, it had been impossible 
for him to V>e provided with one. He 
had understood there were to be no wit- 
nesses except Italian, but if the opposite 
party were to follow the Queen th^;ough 
every country in which she had travel^ 
led, he might be called upon next day 
for a Turkish, Greek, or Egyptian iiitei- 
preter. The Attorney- General observed, 
that as Mr Brougham himself had, in 
jus opening speech, alluded to Carlsruhc, 


Lord IlAMrnFN. — Is it not a substan- 
tive also.? — Asa substantive it means “a 
desert/* 

After some conversation, the King’s 
interpreter was tlirected, if lie could not 
explain the word in English, to ask the 
witness what she meant by wu,st, 

[[An explanation was given, wliicli 
we deilinc inserting* but whieWtended 
to make an unfavourable impression. ’The 
witne^ was much affected, and wept bit- 
terlw for some time.[] 

(YiKss-trainifiad . — Witness never 
been at Vienna, nor had seen Colonel 
Brown ; but she was brought to Hano- 
ver, and to Frankfort, and examined at 
these places. At Frankfort she received 
12 or 14 ducats. 

Did»any body give you any thing else 
smee? — No ; except tne gentleman who 
fetched me from the post here. , 

Do you* mean the courier ?— I know 
not what he was. He was a foreigner— 
a »trang(*r. 

AVliat did he give yon? — He called 
upon twice to go there. 

To go where .?— To the post ; and he 
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then told me that I should go to London. 
I said I would not^ till 1 was forced. 

What else occurred ?— He said I had 
better go> for it would come at*fast^ I 
should obliged to go. ^ 

A Peer. — Tne witness says, then I was 
obliged to let it come to that point. 

Who asked you to come over here ? — 

Our minister. Monsieur , at Ikirin- 

stadt. 

Did any other minister speak to you 
on the -subject ? — When I was there, I 
saw nobody else. 

Did any other minister speak to you 
on the subject of coining over here ? — 
Yes, Monsieur l)e dalle. 

Vi^o or what is Monsieur De Gallc ? 
—He is at court : I do not know what 
situation he holds there. 

Did any other person speak to you 
about coming over here ? — The anibasKsa- 
dor to the Court of Wur tern berg did. 

Did any one else speak to you about 
coming over ? — Monsieur De Grimm and 
Monsieur llathvegn. 

Who and what is Monsjeur Ratlivegn? 
—They told me that he was the minister 
or ambassador to Hanover. 

Docs he live at Carlsruhc ? — Yes. 

Did no person give you any money be- 
fore you came over here ^ — No ; except 
the gentleman in Carlsrulie, those ducats 
that I mentioned. 

Did no one promise to give you money 
after you came back to CarLsruhe from 
England?— No one promised me any 
thing... . , I 

• Will you swear, upon the oath you 
have taken, that no person prom^seii to 
give you any advantage of any sortvafter 
you eaine back from England ? — N* one 
promised me any thing ; but they said I 
should have reimhurbeim’nt (dnlom- 
tna^emnfi) when 1 came hone, for the 
time I had lost. 

How much Cl c you to have? — I can- 
not say what I shall have. , 

Who was it told jou you should ^ct 
compensation? — The minister, our mi- 
nister. 

\Miat minister ? — I cannot tell what. 
1 said to him that I was to he compen- 
sated for the loss of iny situation. 

Who is the Duke of Ihrgstc^ .^—Mi- 
nister, as far as 1 know. 

Whose minister? — I cannot say. 


Is he not minister to Grand Duke 
of Baden ? — I do not knoi he is mi ni- 
ter for foreign affairs, or for tlie inte- 
rior. 

How did you see him ? — He called for 
me. 

Do you mean to say that he sent for 
you ^ — Yes. 

Did he not come to the rooms in the 
inn where you lived ^ — Not the Duke of 
Birgstcd. V .. ^ 

Did not Baron Von Reigle come to the 
inn to look at the rooms while you were 
there ^ — I did not see him. 

W^ill you sw’ear that the Princess and 
Bergami did not dint at court every day 
while they were in your house ^ — I can- 
not know if they dined at court, or where 
they dined. 

Did you sec tlie Princess and Bergami, 
and tlie rest of tlie suite of her Royal 
Highness, go to court during the time 
they were there ? — 1 have seen them twice 
go out in a carriage ; but whether they 
went to court I do not know. 

Have you seen the Grand Duke come 
to the inn to wait upon the Princess 
I have seen the Grand Duke and several 
other gentlemen come up to the Princess. 

What do you mean by come up to 
the Princess r — I can say nothing about 
It. . 

Do you mean to say tliat they came 
to pay their respects to the T^incess ? — 
Yes, probably they camt> to make their 
court. 

Did you happen to see them cornc so 
more than once? — Only once. It was 
just as I was going down stairs that the 
gentlemen w'ere coming up stairs. 

Where did tlie Princess receive the 
Duke ? — I saw that they went up stairs ; 
and then I went up to the to]) story. 

Whom have yju spoken to on this sub- 
ject since you came to this country ? — 
Two gentlemen have com' to me, but 
who tney arc I do not know. 

Have you ever spoken on this matter 
witl^ any other person m this country be- 
, sides those tw'o gentlemen ? — No, 

Do you know a Captain or IMajor Jones 
in this country ^ — No, I know nobody. 

Did those tw^o gentlemen that you talk 
of speak German ^ — As much as I could 
judge, one of them did. 

Do you know his name ? — No. 
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Was he a G&Jnm or an Englishman i 'used the words^ ** they loft together,” I 
— 1 do not ki>ow. He spoke German ; wish to know wliat she meant by the 
but whether he was a German or not, I ivord they — That, when I mane the 
cannot say. bed, there a as nolwdy in the room. 

. Besides the house where you now live, I again usk, what did she mean by the 
/ have you been in any other liouse since word they” Lste) ?— The interpreter 
I you came to London ? — Xo, I have been endeavouud, without effect, to make tlic 
^ nowliere else except here, in this house# witness coinprelieiid the question ,* but 
When you say you never were in any her jjnswei still was, “ I mean tliat no- 
other house in this country except where body was present wlien I made the bed.” 


rou now live, mean that you never 
(Kiged in ally other house, or that you 
have not been in any other house at all ? 
— When we arrived, we w^ere at a hotel 
only for a few hours ; we then left it. 

And have you never been, for any space 
of time, however short, in any other house 
save those two ? — No ; I have been no- 
where. 

When you had the conversation with 
Baron Birgsted about compensation for 
coming here, what did you say to him 
when you deinunded it ? — I said, “ Your 
excellency, must I go? — If I do not (must), 

I cannot leave here. I am a marnetl wo- 
mim, and 1 have other business to attend 
to.” 

What answer did his excellency make 
to that > — He said, if I should not go, I 
would bo forced : tlien I answered, I 
will go , and (rod may settle the business 
as he pleases.” 

W^lien^ou asked for the comiiensation 
for coinnu^l^’hat did the Baron say ? — 
He said hecbiJd not give me any thing; 
that I should leave it to the gentlemen, 
and he had no doubt that they would re- 
coni])cnse me when I came lieie. 

Did he not also say that you should be 
recompensed when you got home again 
from here ^ — No. 

Have any of your family a promise of 
any thing ? — No. 

Will you s^ear that no promise was 
given to your husband^ or to any of your 
family ? — I ^an swear that nothing has 
been promised to me , and I think that 
nothing has been pronii'sed to my hu.s- 
baiid, or he would have told me of it. 

By the Earl of Man.sukld. — W hen 
tlie witness made the bed in the morn- 
ing, had tlie bi d the appearance as if two 
persons had slept in it — No ; the cush- 
ions or pillows lay one on the another. 
So far as I recollect. 

By the Earl of Limjirick. — T he wit- 
ness, in the fbrniLi: part of her evidence. 


By Lord Hood. — Had you any con- 
versation with any jierson respi-ctjiig your 
observation relative to lier Hoyal lligh- 
ness and Bergaini, particularly witb le- 
terence to what you saw when you ob- 
served JJcrgami m bed, and that the Prin- 
cess jumped up ? — I never have made 
any observation to any body. 

Uwant to know, wliether, on the mo- 
ment she experienced this fright, when 
the Princess jumped up, she communi- 
cated v’l than y body respecting that event? 
— I six)ke to nobody about it, except 
Mons. do Gi iinm, who asked me about it. 

How long alter the I'rincess left the 
inn were tliose questions asked you } — 
As soon as thej went aw'ay, then 1 made 
the rocfln ready. Mons de (irimm soon 
after came to the inn, and askctl me the 
questions. 

Asked you what ^ — He asked me, in 
the room, about tins matter, and then I 
was unwilling to say any thing. But be 
asked me again, and 1 told him. 

I want to know what the witness was 
asked ? — He asked me, have you never 
seen imy thing ? 

Film 6f LauDLuflAiK. — Tiff witness . 
has s.yl, that, in the course of her duty, 
she ^ried water to the chamber No. 12; 

I wish to know whether, the next night 
after seeing the Princess there, she car- 
ried water in the usual way to No. 12? 
—No ; was then shut, and I placed 
the water before the tloor of the room. 

Did she, after the night in winch she 
saw the Princess in that room, generally 
Mnd the door shut or open, vvlieii she ear- 
ned water there — It was sliiit. 

Was It* generally, shut ^ — Yes ; many 
times It was shut, many times it was 
open. 

Does she mean, by the door being shut, 
that it was mendy cli»sed, or actually 
locketff — I attiinptcd several times to go 
in, but It was locked, and I could not go in. 

By another Peer. — Did you carry wa- 
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ter to the Princess « room? — No; tlie 
maids took care of that. 

<tuiss»rpF Bianchi. 

[[Mr Dfnwan obiectcd to the use of 
the Marquis Smnetto, as inierjireter, on 
account of his liaving before seen the wit- 
ness ; but Lord Liverpool observed, that 
it was iiniiossible to get an;' one ^ who 
Couhl interpret so well, and that be W'ould 
be checked by the Queen's interjireter 

The i^itncss was an Ituhan wSwiss, who 
waited at the inn de Grande Bretagne, 
at Venice, during the time the Princess 
was there. At that time she brought a 
gold chain allied jmnmu- After dinner, 
she and Bergami were left togetlier.]] 

Wliat passed when you saw them to- 
gether? — After having got up, she /ook 
the chain from her own neck and put it 
round the neck of tlie courier ; the cou- 
rier afterwards took it from his own neck 
and put It round hers, and then he took 
her by the hand and accompanied her to 
the saloon, where they went to dunk 
coffee. 

When you saw the Princess and Ber- 
ganii go out of the room, in wlnu muii- 
iier did they conduct ihemsches? — He 
took her liand, squeezed lier hand, and 
went to the door: she went in, and he 
came away. 

QAt a second visit to Venice, Bergami 
was called Baron ; they went out toge- 
ther every day, he giving Ins hand to 
help her into tlie gnmlola , lie was cover- 
ed with a string of ordtrs andjew/ls.^ 
d.-^What baigaiil have 
you made? What pay arc you J haie 
for coming beu ^ — None. 

Do you mean to swiar that >ou an^ to 
rtcene noflimg as a lomjiensution fordoss 
of time on eoniing heie and stiying liere^ 
— They told me 1 was to receive nothing, 
but to eoine to London to tell the truth, 
and this 1 have done. 

But wdiat aie you to be paid for lelhng 
the truth ^ — I Jiave made no agietmen: 
nor condition ; if they will give me some- 
thing, I Lball take it, {Laii^htt/.) 

Paoi 0 Hac.az/om, 

[^Had Ivoen employed us a working ma- 
son in the garden at the Villa d’Kste, 
wlule^tlie Piiiiccss and Berganli were 
there.j 


Have you ever seenkthem together 
alone in the garden ? — 

Have you seen them alone in the gar-k 
den once, or more than once, or several 
times? — I haw seen them more than once. 

Wdiat were they doing ^ — T luve seen 
the Princess in a chair which had wheels, 
and Bergami behind pushing it. 

Was any body else with them at the 
time you speak of, or were they alone ? — 
Tlie Princess and Bel were alone. 

Did you ever see Bergai5Kji“ die chair ^ 
— Yes, 1 have, and the Pi iiicess behind 
pushing him. 

[[\^dllle at work in a grotto, he heard 
somebody m an adjoining room, and 
looking under the scaffolrl, saw Bergami 
and the IVineess, behaving ,in a manner 
highly indecorous ]] 

Cross-txnnuiicd. — W^ho called on you 
to go ov(*r to Knglaiid, to be a witness m 
this cas(' ? — The governor said I must go, 
and J cumc. 

Who paid you for coming ? — I W'as 
paid nothing. 

Did you not receive any money for 
your expenses Not as much as the 
price of a drop of water. 

Who, then, paid tlie travelling cxpciii 
.ses ? — 'J’he courier. > 

You cumc, then, with a courier? — . 
Yes. 

Do you know his name — I ^^dieve his 
name was Jiastelli, who cuii^* with me 
from Milan to Holland, an English 

couiitT brought me fiom Holland here. 

JVIIONYMO MiaKDI, 

L\Vas employed as director of the Prin- 
cess’s gai den. Knew Bergami before he 
was in In i service.] 

Wdi.it were Bergami's circumstances 
wlieii )ou first knew lum ? wcie they rich 
or poor? — He was a poor pi an. 

W hat situatioif did he till ? — He was 
the man of an excise-officer, whose duty 
It was to put the excise-marks on the 
wine- casks for the duty. 

D.d you ever see the Princess and Ber- 
gami together ^ — I have. 

Did you ever see tlicm walk together ? 
— 1 did. 

How did they walk ^ — Ami-in-ann. 

How did they seem to behave tow'ards 
each other ^ — They seemed to t*ach othev 
like mail and wifr. 
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Did you see thfein riding together in a 
carnage ut any nine ? — ^ cs, I have. 

Did you ever see them in that sort of 
carnage called a jiarcntevole ?— A es. 

/ Will the witness describe fti what man- 
[nor they sat in this parentevole ?— Berga- 
*nii was sitting m the back part, and the 
•Princess upon his knt^e. 

Was there any one else in the paren- 
tevole ?— Nobody. • 

Did the witaftA.^'Rcr sec Borgaini and 
the Prin(«?*m the kitchen together >— 
Several times. 

State what they were doing. — They 
were eating, where the cook was sitting. 
(The interpreter obWvcd, tins was the 
literal meaning of tlie witness's answer. ) 

Were they eating from one and the 
same plate, or from two plates ^ — Some- 
times from one, sometimes from two. 

Do you know the gate leading to the 
great garden ^ — I do. 

Do you recollect seeing the Pnneess 
and Bergaiia together near that gate ^ — 
A’es. 

How far from them were you when 
you saw them together Twenty or 
thirty paces. 

])i<l you observe them doing any thing 
togetheV I saw them once kiss. 

{^He was exiiinincd by Viliiiurcati, 
Brown, and Powell '2 

WiLs vd^exammation taken down in 
writing ^‘vt'n made me sign 

and sw'car to it!V*(J luuiih,) 

Did you also swear to it ^ — They made 
mcAwcar to it, but I did not know at the 
time that I was to' come before any tri- 
bunal ; if I had known any such thing, 

1 should not liave signed it. 

Did you take that oatli upon the cross? 
— No ; tliey only told me, Here you 
must tell the truth ; you must tell the 
truth, neither more no^ less , you must 
state only what you saw with your own 
eyes." • 

What did you receive when you went 
to Milan, and stopped there for two days? 
— They ])aid my expenses by giving me 
CJO francs , hut I was obhged to add a , 
franc of my own out of my own pocket. 

P VOLO Dggiom', 

[[Had served as under cook to the Prin- 
ciss. Knew Bcrgami eaily, and had seen 
linn in pruon.^ • 


M'’hat w'as his situadou in the aervia* 
of her Royal Highness at the time you 
w^ere there ?— Baron. 

Voif»suv he was a Baron ; but I ask 
what was hfs situation in tliehoiisidiold? 
— Chief commander over the liouaehold. 

Vou have said tliat you have seen the 
Pniiceas in the kitchen with Bergami ; 
111 w'hat way have tht'y come into the 
kitchen ? — Arm-in-aim. 

For what purpose have they come into 
^le kitchen ? — Sometimes to come and 
eat something. 

By “ somelimes” do you mean many 
times, or few ? — Alany times. 

Had they any tiling to eat > — Yes. 

When you w'ere at tlie Baiona, did you 
ever know halls given by tlie Princess 
there*? — I have. 

Who used to attend those balls? — Prin- 
cipally people of low rank and condition. 

Did the Princess use to dance with 
tlR*bc persons? — No, she danced by hcr- 
sclt, and sometimes with Bergami. 

But did she dance at the same time 
with these country people, and low jmx)- 
ple, who wcic tfierc at these balls? — She 
tlid. • 

[[Had seen a person, called Mahomet, 
perform an indecent dance, at which the 
Princess apiieareil much amused.] 

Cross^t mmnu J , — Were you discharged 
for drunkenness ? — No. 

Did you go away of your own accord ? 
— When siie set out t ) go to Kome, I was 
left behind with six others. * 

Willi .service did you next cnjfr into? 
— finJ jHiugc ,) — I went into uic ser- 
vice otlft priest; but 1 do not remember 
his n/ine. 

wlicrc did he live? — He was a minis- 
ter of tile great hospital at Milan. 

Where did he live? — At Milan. 

How loiig did you stay in hi.s service? 
— A year. 

And you do not know his name after 
hving yith him a year ^ — 1 do not re- 
member his name. 

Lou:sa DrMOVj, 

[[Is a native of the Pays de Vaud, and a 
protestant. Was engaged at Geneva for 
five years as first fem?7if' dr vluiinbrf to the 
Pnneess. Remeinbtred well the engage- 
ment ot Bcrgarni, who at first ate and 
was on a footing with the other servaiiU. 
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The Becon<l (lay, however, after bis arri- 
val at Naples, he was removed from the 
bed-room at first allotted to him, into one 
near that of the Princess, and hatting an 
internal coimnunication within. At the 
same tune, William Austin, the boy, who 
had hitherto slept in the Princess’s room, 
was ordered, as being now too hig, to be 
put in to a separate apartrn en t. Ph era was, 
then, between the rooms of tlie Princess 
and fiergumi, only a small cabinet, and a 
passage ; the outward door of which* 
txiing closed, no one could have acass 
to those rooins.T 

Did her Uoyai Ilighnc'sa, on the even- 
ing after licr ai rival at Naples, go to the 
opera ? — Her Royal Highness told me, 
while I was dressing her, that she was 
going to the opera. * 

Did she return early or late from the 
opera that evening ^ — li seems to me that 
she returned early m the evening. 

Upon her return did she go into her 
bed-room ? 

Mr Din MAM objected to this as a lead- 
ing ([uestion. 

Upon her return, where did she go to ? 
—She returned to her bed-room. 

Were you in the bed-room yourself^ 
—I was not there, but she rang for me. 

On your arrival at tlic bed-room ot the 
Princess, what did her Ilojal Highness 
do f*— Her Royal Highnes.s crossed the 
passage and entered the cabinet. 

Do YOU know where Rergaiiii was at 
that tiibe ** — 1 don't know*. . 

^ftei;,hor Royal fHghncss hacj g^ne in- 
• to the cabinet, ^^bat did she then do? — 

1 do not know what she did. Kit she 
returned imiiudiately to the be(fc*ooiii 
^here I was. ^ 

Did she say any thing to you ? Did 
she give you any oiders? — Her Ro\al 
Highness told me totoibid Wiiliain Aus- 
tin entering into her loom, bec^iuse she 
wished to bt‘ (juiet. 

Where did William Austin sltt"*p tliat 
nigh ? — In a small eabiiiet, where he re- 
mained all the time. 

Was tliat cahiuei juljiininf; the bed- 
rcKUu of the Princess^ — It was near it; 
there was a door of communication. 

Do you know whether that door was 
open or shut th.it night? — I saw^it shut. 

Al'Ucn that door was shut, was there 


any communication bet\'cen tliat cabinet 
and the passage of whlcI^ you have spo- 
ken ? — Tliere was not. 

What beds were there, at night, in the 
bed-room of flie Princess ? — How many ? 
— There were two ; a large one and a 
small one. 

‘ W'hat was the small bed ? — It was a 
travelling-bed for her Royal Highness. 

Did her Royal HiDiuess usually sleep 
in that btsl ? — Yes , in it. 

What preparations wtVc* . 'avIc, that 
night, for her Royal Highness, relative 
to that bed ? — I saw, in the evening that 
it was made. 

Did you take any”notice of the other 
bed ? were there sheets on it, or not ?— 

I saw, afterwards, that there were no 

sheets. 

How long did you remain with her 
Uoyai Highness that night before she 
left the bed-room ? — home inniutes ; a 
very little time. • 

Did you make any observation on tlie 
conduct of her Royal Higbiuss that night 
in the bed-room ? — I thought she was 
extremely agitated. 

What was your reason for remaining 
there only a few minutes ? 

Mr Wii I lAMs submitted that the rea- 
son of tlie witness for not remaining with 
her Roj.il Highness could not be received 
IIS evidence. *'* 

The ^oI icitor-Glni contended 
that the (juestion was pu lectly admissi- 
ble, because the answer might be, that 
the witness was desired to go out. 

The witness, in answer to the question 
said, “ I left the room after remaining 
a few minutes, because her Royal High- 
ness sent me away immodialcly." 

Had that been licr usual practice ? — It 
was not. 

Do you know where Rergami slept that 
night ^ — I believL 

Mr Rhoi’oham. — W e ha/e nothing to 
do with bchef. 

Wliat time the next morning did you 
sec her Royal Highness? — I don’t re- 
member precisely. 

I don’t ask you precisely, but as near- 
ly as you can recollect ? — ^Near, or about, 

II o’clock. 

Was that later or about her usual 
tune ? — It was nearly her usual time. 
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When did yo \5 see Berp^l that morn- 
ing?— I had not seen him during the 
whole of the morning. 

Wlitn was It that you §rst saw him 
ithut day, and where ^ — At dinner. 
j Did you take notice of the travclling- 
^ bed that morning ? — I did. 

. What observation did you make ^ — I 
oliservetl that noliody liad slept in it. 

Did you observcji^hat appearance the 
larger bed did. 

WhlR^ otervation did you make on the 
larger bed ? — I observed tliat it had been 
occupied. 

State more at length, or more particu- 
larly, what was its condition ? — I cannot 
do that. 

Was it much deranged > — Not much. 

Did the witness, while in Naples, see 
Hergami in the same room with her Royal 
Ilighiiehs ^ — I have seen him in the bed- 
room very often. 

A\'ho was It that assisted her Royal 
Highness in making her toilette? — I did. 

Did the W'ltuess <‘ver see any other jxt- 
son present while her Rojal Ilighiu^s 
was making her toilette ?— Yes ; Mr 
William Austin and Mr Hergami. 

Was Hergami courier at that time ? — 
He was. 

About what age was Austin then ?— 
About 13 years. 

Tlie wilt^s has said thfit Hergami was 
resent witfi^l^ llo)al Highness when at 
er toilette ; luhv often — once, twice, or 
how ? — Often, several tunes. 

In what state of drt^ss was her Royal 
Highness then ? little dressed, or much 
dressed, or how ? — Soiiietiines she was 
dressed, and sometimes not. 

Can the witness tell whether Hergami 
came in for a moment and went out again, 
or continued in ? — He entereil ; he went 
in and out. • « 

Does the witness remember ever seeing 
Bergarni m the passage of which she has 
made mention, at night ? — I do remem- 
ber. 

Where was her Royal Highness then ? 
—In her bed-room. , 

Was her Royal Highness dressed or 
undressed, or how ?-^Her Royal High- 
ness was undressed. 

Where was witness standing? — I was 
near her Royal Highness’s bed. - 


Wiere was Bergarni when the witness 
saw him ? — -I have seen Hergami come 
out o^his room, and come through the 
passage. • 

In what direction was Bcrgnini mo- 
ving ^ towards the Hnntvss s room, or 
how ^ — He was going towards the room 
of her Uoyid Highness. 

What was the state of Hergami’s dress 
when the witness saw him? — lie was 
not dressed. 

When the witnt*Rs said he \Vas not 
dressed, what did she mean ? what had 
he on ? — He was not drtwd at all. — (il 

What was there on his feet ? — Slip- 
jiers. 

Did the witness observe whether he 
had any stockings on ? — I saw no stock- 
ings. 

Had lie any tiling on hut his shirt? — 
No more. 

The witness has said that the Princess 
was undressed ; had she got into bed or 
not ^ — She was not m bed. 

Wlien the witness saw Hergami in the 
manner*slie has described, wliat did wit- 
ness do ^ — I ran away ; I cscaptHl by a 
little door near me out of tlie apartment 
of the Princess. 

I^This answer having excited some sur- 
prise* or doubt, tlie question was read by 
Mr Gurney, and put again by the inter- 
jireter, whea precisely the same answer 
was given.] 

Thckvitness has stated the state of the 
small tiawlhng-bed Uio first nip^ht after 
the Pr Wt'ss's arrival ; what was its state 
the sift^equent nights ? — I made n oob- 
scrvajioii with .regard to it. 

W-11 the witness teU the appearance of 
the large travelling- bed ; whether two or 
one appeared to have slept in it ? — More 
than one person appeawMl to have ilept 
in it. 

How was it on suhsequent nights ; as 
if^ne, hr more thim one had slept in it? 
— I have always seen it the same thing 
{meme rhos^) at Naples. • 

Does the witness reinember a masiced 
ball given by Murat to her Royal Higli« 
ness ?— I have ; I do. 

Where was the place ? — In a bouse 
near thcasea. 

Where did her Royal Highness dress 
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herseJf for the ball ? — In a room of tlie 
lioiihc* where the ball was. 

At the same house ? — It was. . 

What charactei did her UoyaT High- 
ness first appear in ? — In the character of 
a country girl in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. 

Whose business was it to assist her 
Royal Higliness in putting on tlnf dress 
of that character ^ — Aline. 

Did you go to that house ^ — 1 did. 

l)id*ihTgaTm go? — He also went. 

When did JJi rgaini go ? — Hl wt iit with 
me at the same tune. 

When her Uoyal Highness diessed her- 
uelf in the character of .1 Neapolftan pea- 
sant, who assisr^-d h< r ? — Me 

How long did liei Koyal Highness re- 
main in that character ? — About an hour. 

Did her Uoyal Highness return for the 
purpose of changing her dress ? — Ves. 

What dress <hd she take the second 
time ? — That of the (ieiiius of History. 

Did her Uoyal Highness change her 
dress entirely for that purpose ? — Yes. 

Did witness assist iif changing the 
drt^h ? — No. • 

Who assisted in changing her Uoyal 
Highness’s dress ? » 

Mr Wii j.iAMs, — Docs the witness know 
of her own knowledge .? — Bergaini went 
into the room with her Uoyal Highness; 
into the room where the toilette was. 

Where did you go? — I. stood in the 
ante-room. 

Did you see Bergami go with hA Royal 
Ilighntpv.' to the teilette? — I s^iwlBerga- 
mi enter the room. ^ 

How long did Bergami reiriM ? — I 
cannot remember ])reeisely. ^ 

« About how long ? — About three quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Did the Princess come out alone, or 
did any person come with hef ? — Berga- 
mi came out first, and her Uoyal High- 
ness came out after. 

How long before lier Uoyal Highi^^’ss 
did Bergaini come out ? — A very little 
time. , 

Ilow long ? 1 , 4-, or 5 nnriutcs ? — • 

Two or thm* minutes. 

Did her Uoyal Highness to the liall 
in this character ? — She ivent down stairs 
to go to the ball in the same clitracter. 

How long was she absent .? — About 
three quar’^rs of an h6iir. 


At the end of that peViod did she come 
back again to the room ^ — ^She returned 
into the ante-room. 

Will the fitness describe the manner 
in which her Uoyal Highness was dresscA 
in this character ?— Her arms were bare,) 
Jier breast bare, and the drapery was as 
is usual in the character. 

Were the arms entirely bare, or how ? 
— I did not obserA: whirflier they were 
completely naktd. ^ 

QMiehad seen Uergami ana tl»ie‘i^rin cess 
walking on the terrace arm-in-arm. At 
the theatre of St C’arlos they appeared, 
she in a red cloak, apd he in a red domi- 
no, with a large hat. Dn going into the 
pit they were surrounded by a number of 
masks, who hissed violently. The dress 
of the Princess was monstrous.] 

Was the door between your room and 
that of the Pi mces^' open or shut at night ? 
— Shut. 

Was It locked or only shut ? — The 
Princess turned the key inside. 

Was the bed-room of Bergami situated 
on the other side ? — It w^as. 

In the morning who let you into the 
Princess's room ? — I’he Princess herself 
called me from lur room. 

Did you oh'scrve the bed of the Prin- 
cess, whi'ther it had been shqit 111 or not ? 

■ — More often (yi/as souveni) it had not 
been slept in. ^ 

Mr Buot^oHAM comply^d that the 
witness spoke in so lov/a tone, and so 
rapidly, that it was impossible either to 
hear or to uiKUTstand her. 

What do you im an by p/i/r srwveni 
Ordinarily, generally, iiicuminon. 

You s.iid that nfur you were in your 
bed-room the Princess locked the door on 
the other side. I v^ant to know' whether 
after this yon heard any noise as of a door 
opening? — I ha\r sometimes heard anoise 
of a door opening tow ard the side of the 
Princess, but did not knowf if it were the 
door of her room. 

Was there any other door that vou re- 
collect in that direction excepting tfie door 
of the Princess’s room, or of Bergami's? — 
There was a third door, leading into the 
dressing-room of her Uoyal Highness. 

Was that the room you described as 
being the room between the bed room of 
the Princc^fis and that of Bergami .? — The 
room was between the two rooms ; there 
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wfcs a third doof, wliich was the room 
where her Royal Highness dresseil her- 
self. 

After you heard the door ppen, did you 
hear any noise in the Princess’s room du- 
ring the reiTiJiinder of the night, or was 
all quiet ^ — All was quiet. , 

• [^During the at Naples, theheha- 
viour of the Princess to Bergaini continu- 
ed very fanuliru ; Ijl'i Jalone of all the ser- 
vants eiitereiUiJ,. room without knocking. 
Tile was aceoinpained to Koine 

hy no Jhiglish except Dr Holland and 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay. Lady Char- 
lotte went away at ^iCghorn, and at (tc- 
noa they were joined by iMr llounani. 
At Genoa th<* be<ls of the Pimcess and 
Bcrgnni were only separated hy a room 
containing luggage ] 

Do you know Bergaini’s mother^ — 
Ves. 

How did they call her?* — They calkd 
her Nonna. 

The Intel pi et(T said that this was an 
Itvdian word sigmtying grandinotluT. 

Did she continue to reside while the 
Princess was at (ienoa?* — Yes. 

Was there a little chiltl, the daughter 
of Bcrgarni^?* — Yes. 

What was her name, and how old was 
she ^ — She wms called Victorine, and was 
about two or three years old. 

[^At the^lla Villain she observed Rcr- 
gami one nuiK^ig looking out of a win- 
dow in the blulS silk gown which the 
Princess usually wore] 

How long did Lady C. Campbell con- 
tinue at Milan with her Royal Highness? 
— 1 believe near a month. 

When Lady C Cainjihell went away, 
wiis there any Fhiglish lady left in the 
suite of the Piincess'^ — No. 

Did any other lady come into the si- 
tuation ot lady ol^honoun? — Yes. 

How soon after Lady C. Campbell had 
gone awMy ? — Two days after. 

Wlio was that person ^ — The Countess 
Oldi. 

Before ♦-he came into the service of the 
Princess, had you any conversation with 
her Royal Highness on the subject, or did 
she say any tiling to you on the subject ^ 
— She told me the (’ountess Oldi wished 
to come into her s-TVice as thimpd'hnnneur, 
and her Royal Highness wished to take 
Countess Oldi into her scrjjice. 


» At the time you liad this conversation, 
did the Princess tell you who Countess 
f)ldi i|j;as> — she only told inc that she 
was a noblmlady. 

Did you know what relation the Count- 
ess of tJldi w as to Bergaini > — She was the 
sister of Bergaini. 

How sooy did you know that Two 
months alter her arrival. 

Did lier Royal Highness give any other 
description of the Countess Oldi, Ijiit say- 
ing that she W’lis une danu vohlr f — Sfic 
only siiul that peojdc said she was pretty 
handsome. 

Alter tins conversation did you see Ma- 
dame Ofdi when she came into die ser- 
vice?* — I did. 

Do you know whether she could speak 
Frencli ^ — Not at all. 

Could her Royal Highness speak Ita- 
lian ?* — V^’ery little. 

Did you make any observation on the 
language of Countess Oldi so as to be able 
to know whether she was a woman of dis- 
tinction?* — I always observed that she 
spoke very vulgar Italian* 

Did y<iu ever see any of her writing ? 

iMr 'W it r iams objected : the question 
could not he jmt if any inference were to 
he drawn as to the style of Countess Oldi. 

Mr BaouGH A M. — This is the first time 
a woman has been asked to criticise the 
style of another woman in u language 
which is not licr own. 

The So 1 1 e n o 11- (J I n i a a l. — Perhaps 
the answer tnay he, that slic could not 
write. T/kTO on, go w.’') 

The Miu) Chan( 1 1 1 on. — You may 
ask whaher she could read and write. 

Go on.") 

Did you ina^e any observation on the 
manners of the (hmntess Oldi? in your 
judgment were they the manners of a ltdjr 
of distinction or not?* ('* Cries of No, no,*^' 
interrupted the reply of the witness ) 

Mr Brougham. — We make no objec- 
tioy to fhe question : we beg 'that the 
opinion of this Swiss chambermaid on 
the manners^ of ladies of distinction may 
•be put down ami registered. 

The Loud CiivNfT’itoR — Then, if 
there be no objection, ivby do you not go 
on ?* 

Did yoM ohs( rve if the manners of the 
Countess Oldi wtic those of a gentlewo- 
man, or not ?* 
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Tho interpreter Bald that he could not 
put this question, as there was no word 
tor gentlewoman in the French language. 
(This observation occasioned ynucli laugh- 
ter.) 

Did you make any observations on the 
manners of the Coi^ntess Oldi ^ — No. 

Do you remember a gentleman of the 
name of William llurrdl being wflh her 
Koyal Highness at Milan? — I do. 

Ho\^ long did he remain with her?— 
Not very long , I do not remember pre- 
cisely. 

Can you tell about the time ? — A month, 
more or less. 

When Mr W. Burrell wtnt atvay, did 
any otlier English gentleman come into 
the service of her Koyal Highness ^ — No. 

Wien did Dr Holland quit: a£ what 
place — At Venice. 

After Mr W. Buircll left the house of 
the Princess, did any alteration take place 
—did you observe any change in the 
house ? — There was more freedom, more 
liberty iii the house. 

Tell us in particular what you allude 
to— what you observed ^ — They played in 
the saloon, her Koyal Highness and the 
servants, every evening. 

Can you tell us what game, and how ? 
— Difterent games— dilFerent jdays — dif- 
ferent frolics. 

Mention any ?-*-Bhnd-maii’s Buff. 

Did the Princess play? — She playetl 
sometimes. 

(^At the Villa Villani the bed^room of 
tbe IV. r cess opciied into a lar^elind dark 
ante-room ^ ^ 

Describe the situation of Bergami’s 
room The sleeping- room of Bergarai 
* communicated with the same ante-room. 

With the first room you have mention- 
ed .?~Yes. 

Besides this, was there ant other com- 
munication witli Bcrgainfs room and any 
other place ^ — Y es. 

With what place ^ — With thc^leepyig- 
room of her Koyal Highness. 

What was there between her Royal 
Highness’s bed-room ami that of Ber-* 
g-aini ^ — A small very narrow cabinet. 

Did any body sletp iii that labinet? 
•—1 never siiw any body. 

^Vhen tlie door that opened on the dark 
Aiite-room was closed, could any body go 


into Bergamfs room cxcqit throTigh thff 
small ciibinet ? — I never saw any one. 

Was there any other way to the bed- 
room of Bergami, when the door that 
opened on the dark ante-room was closed, 
except through the li ttle cabmet I never 
,saw any other way. 

Who used to go with the Princess tc 
her bed- room ^ — When I was with her 
in the sleeping-ro4nj, only Bergami ac- 
companied her to it. 

Wlicn Bergami had, ar'ybw'say, ac- 
companied tile Princess to her bed-room, 
did he remain there ; or, when he went 
away, which w'ay di^l he go ? — He did not 
stop long ; sometimes he passed through 
the rooms I have already described, and 
sometimes went out by the door of the 
little cabinet. 

Did the Princess accompany you when 
you withdrew ? — Often. 

AVhen you say she accompanied you, 
how far do you mean she went ? — -As far 
as to the last door. 

Was any thing done by her Royal 
Highness with that door when you re- 
tired? — The Princess locked it with a 
key. 

Do you remember the little Victoniie 
during your first residence at Villa d'- 
Este ? — Yes. 

How did she address the Princess?— 
She called her mamma. 

Do you recollect wheth >’ it ever hap- 
pened that she addresstfU the Princess in 
that manner beibre you went to tlie Villa 
d'Este ^ — I do not recollect. 

C[At Messina, the bed-rooms of Bergami 
and the Princess were separated by that 
of the Countess Okh.]] 

Wliat room was next to Bergami's 
My own room. 

Did you assist the Piinccss to her bed ? 
— Ye.s, I did siAiietimeS. 

To do so, had you to pass through Ber- 
gainfs room ^ — Yes, I had. 

Did you ever see him in bed?— Some- 
times I did. 

Did the Princess ever call you up in 
the morning? — A^es, sometimes, and 
sometimes Bergami did. 

How did she come to call you?— 
Through Bergami’s door. 

Did she open that door ? — Yes. 

In what state was slie as to dress when 
/ 13 
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•he 80 came ? — In the same cloak I have 
alrea'ly described. 

• Was she in her night-dress? — Yes, 
she was. 

Was llerganii then in his loom Yes, 
sometimes he was, and sometimes he was 
not. 

When Bergami opened his door at any* 
*tirne, did you see the door of the Prin- 
cess’s room open or^shiit? — I saw it, I 
think, generally op-'.?. 

t^von •‘'ftidc any remark about her 
expiessjon to Bergami at any time^ — 
Ve*', I liave. 

What u as it ? what did you i emark ? — 
.Sometimes she calk*d him Chwfdu r mon 
iivur, •'ometmies her dear friend. That 
was what I remarked. 

Did you see Bergami on hoard the 
Cloruuk* I did. 

Do you recollect at any time dining 
that voyage to have partieularly seen Ber- 
gami in tlie Pnncess'h cabin? — 1 do, I 
recollict once. 

Where was the Princess at the tune 
you saw Bergami in her cabin ? — She was 
in her cabin also. 

How w'as she situated there ? was she 
sitting up or in bed ? — In bed. 

Was it«in the day or in the night 
tunc ^ — It was in the day. 

How was the Princess lying in the 
bed Sl^^had just laid down. 

Where w Bergami ^ — He was on a 

betl ill the calJ^^ near the l^incess’s. 

How long was he there ? — I think, as 
w’cll [IS 1 recollect, he was there half an 
hour. 

Was he sitting up or lying down in 
the bed ^ — I think lying down. 

QAt Sy rai use, the bed-rooms of the par- 
ties communicated by a small stair-case, 
and Domont heard the Princess some- 
times locking thy door of the stair-e.ase. 
At Catania, Bergami’s ned-room was at 
first considerably distant from liers ; but 
after an illness he was removed to that of 
the Countess Oldi, which was contiguous.^ 
Do you remember her, during this ill- 
ness of Bergami, going to bed one night 
before you ^ — J do. ’ 

\\ hen W'as that ? — The Princess went 
to bed before me, J recollect, one night, 
when I W'as at sujipcr. 

During the night that the Princess 
• VOL. xiiT. I'Aur n. , 


went to bed while you were at supper, 
did you make any particular observation? 
— Xo : but I did in the morning. 

Wlsit inorningp—Eithcr the follow- 
ing morninjt, or the morning after that 

What did you then see?— I saw the 
Princess come out of the Countess of 01- 
di*s room, and enter her own bed-room. 

At wliat hour in the moinmg was that? 
— I think about 10 o’clock. 

Had the Princess any thing in her 
hand, or under her arm, at the time ?— 
Yes, she had. 

Wliat ^ — The pillow or cushion which 
she ahvays slept u])on. 

How^w^as the Piincess dressed? — She 
was not dressed tlien ; she w^us in her 
night-dress, after Ix'uig undressed. 

Afcthe time the Princess came out of 
tlie room, in the way you have described, 
with thejnJIow, did the Princess see you? 
— 'Pile Princess looked at me. 

When the Princess looked at you, what 
observation diil you make as to what she 
did what did she do^ — She fixed her 
ey(‘s on me. She looked at me earnestly, 

Wliat (lid shh then do ?— She went on 
io her otvn room. 

Did she say any thing? — No. 

QAt Catania, the Princess was painted 
as a Turkish woman, and ako as a jieni- 
tent Magdalen, with her breast open. 
This last picture Demont once saw m 
the possession of Bergami. He was also 
painted as a Ikirk, and the Princess as- 
sisted 111 arranging a turban for this pic- 
ture. Demont afterwards saw it in a 
box belonging to the Princess. ^ 

On the voyage to Tunis, m the Palace 
of the Bey there, and at Utica, the bed- 
rooms of the two parties were always 
near to each’ other, and with an cas/ 
commuiiic<iti()n.]] 

(^an yo \4 say where Bergami slept at 
Utica ^ — I do not know. 

Did you, in the morning, at Utica, be- 
fore tin; Princess had left her Jicd-room, 
seff Bergami — Yes. 

Was It before the Princess was up, or 
not > — Before she wa^ up. 

What did you sec Bercanii do ^ — Ber- 
gami passed through our room, and went 
into the room of tlic* Princess. 

How long did lie leniain there ? — I do 
not rcmflnber 
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Did you afterwards go into the room ? 
— I only went to the thrc'^hold of the 
door ; the Pruictss asked me lor some- 
thing. ^ 

Did you sec if the Princes# was still in 
bed.^ — I saw that the Princess was still 
in bed. 

Was Bergami still in the room ^ — Bcr- 
gami was still in the room. • 

[[From Tunis they went to St Jean 
d*Acre, and tluncc to Aim, on their way 
to JcnAjaldn 

Did you slee|) in any house at Atm, or 
did you eneam])^ — We slept in tents 

Did the Pi meesa slet pm a tent Ves. 

Was It a single or a double teyt^ — As 
far as I recollect, it was double. 

Was there any bed under that tint ^ — 
There were two. 

Did you Htitiid to until ess her Boyal 
Higlmess > — 'y>s 

Where was Bcrgami ^ — He was lying 
on one of iIk beds. 

Did you, at the time of which you 
speak, leave the (^ucen undiessed or up? 
—1 left her undress -d, in the bed. 

Was Boi garni di'ssed^ undiessed, oi 
partly uiulrossed — lie was dressed, but 
ne had no coat on. 

Did you retire, on that occasion, at the 
usual tune — Ves. 

Do you remember any day, during the 
time you were at Jerusalem, seeing Ber- 
gami in the room of her Royal Highness? 
—Yes. 

Where was lii‘ ? was it in the bed- 
room (>fhei Royal Highncs‘« ^ — Ik enter- 
ed the htd-roian of her UoyaWIighncss 
while I was tlure, and threw hinistlf on 
the bed in a kui'crous or jesting way. 

Was her Royal Highness in the loom 
at the time ^ — Y es. 

Did he leinain on the bed ^ — Not loug- 

Dunng the day-time, wdnl*' you woie 
at Jerusalem, did y m su- lur Roy.il 
Highness and Rergomi in the gallery you 
have described ? — I sonietim(‘.-j si^w them 
in the inornin'; in the gallery. • 

Was Bergumi thoie'^ — A es 

Whaf was he doing ? — J'hffy spoke to- 
gether. 

Dt'serihe what you saw them doing, 
tkiraig the tim^‘ you w’ere at Jerusalem, 
in the gallery. — I recollect nothing but 
to see them talking together. 

You have told us that Bcrgami slept 


in the dining-room on board the vessel, 
and that her Royal Highness slept in the 
cabin till you arrived at Jada : where 
did she sleip afterwards ^ — On tiie deck. 

Was tin It* a ttnt ihcie ?— Yes. 

What w'as iii the tent^ — Two small 
beds. 

• Did her Royal Highness sleep in one 
of tho^^e beds ^ — Ves. 

Did YOU a'^sist ui untlressing her?— 
Ne ‘ f 

Who did ^ — I do not ki. 'v 

Did any body sleep in the other bed ? 

— M Rug, mu 

Drl tlwil eoiitinue during the whole 
voyage horn Jaffa Italy — Ves. 

Do you recolhot hei Royal Highness 
bathing on board ^ — Ves. 

Did .she bathe more than once ^ — I only 
iccollect once. 

Who attended hei ^ — Berganii. 

Did r(i('y lioth come up togt’ther after- 
wards, or did Rergaini eoine upfir^t? — 
Jergami cume to call me on the &ck to 
go and diess her Royal Highness. 

At till' tune vou w’l re so called by Ber- 
gami to duss luT Royal Highness, how 
long had they been together^ — NT‘arly 
thiee quarteis of an hour. 

Will) assiNted in getting the water for 
llic bath ^ — I saw Iheodore Ma]occi at 
the door with a pail ot water in liis hand. 

[[Alter returning to Italy, tp'^y went to 
the V^illa d’Este, wluie tb. household 
lontained the mothei of R:rgami, his sis- 
tci Faustine, and his brother l.ewis [] 

V'dii ha\e told us before that the mo- 
ther of Rerganu wms called Nonna;” 
howr was she called after your return to 
the Villa d’Ebte ? — She w^as called Don- 
na Livia. 

Do you roniemliiT the theatre at the 
Villa d'Este — Yes. 

Did you ever see Lewis Rei garni act 
any thing on ilwt theitie^ — A'es. 

Did you evei see him play any thing 
on that theatre with her Royal Highness 

— AVh , Ik danced, dressed like Harle- 
quin, and lui Royal Highness dressed 
likeVolumVimr'. — ( j lau^h.) 

Do you remember a black silk ciavat 
worn by Beigami^ — Deneraily he wore 
in the moining a black silk cravat. 

Do you remember seeing that cravat 
any w’here else? — Ves, lu her Royal 
Highness’s roojn. 
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Was that once, twice, or several times?' 

. — Several times. 

Do >011 remember the slippers of Ber- 
gami?^ — I saw them onee., 

VVliat kind were they > — White slip- 
pers. 

Did ym observe them anywhere elsa? 
— Yes, sometimes in her llo}al Iligh- 
iics‘''s room. 

A Peer — Wha( ^rooiii — Her Kojal 
bed-room. 

La 15*11 oiici, where llei^’^ami b.ul a 
villa and c-tate, they spint two months, 
during; which the tw-o rooms weie 'V'pi- 
rated only by a cabinet. Ileie balls were 
given, .ittended by ])e()ple ol low" condi- 
tion. AVitness mentioned something of 
an ind 'iMit story told by Beigaini of 
what h.'fl jiasse i at one ol’ these b.ilK ; 
but as she dtebiud entering into p.i.ti- 
cubirs, the whole was struck out (d the 
minutes. 

On the road to Oermany, Bergami 
went forward to las tiunk for ])assporls, 
and did not leturn that iiightT 

Do )ou recollect the room ner Ho}al 
Highness slept in, and what arrangements • 
were made on this occasion ? — Yes. 

Who >veiit to bed in the same chamber 
w'ith her Uojal Highness ^ — ^lystlf 

At >vhat time dul )ou go to bed ^ — It 
was nearly ten o'clock. 

What rme did Ik r Royal Highness go 
to bed ? — A Si^bc same tunc. 

In the same looiii — Yes. 

Did Rcrgaini retuiii fioin Inspruck 
that night '' — > es. 

As lar as )ou recollcit, bow long after 
yon bad gone to bed? — I don’t reeollt et 
precisdy, bccaus'* I had already fallen 
asleep. 

Did you ‘•h'f'p in the same bed, or in 
another bed ? — No, there was a small b'_d 
laid on the floor lor nlh. 

After Berg.iini returned, did her Uojal 
Highness gi\e you any ordi rs wiiat to do ? 
— Hei Royal Highness told me I might 
take up my bed and go. 

Did you see I5ci garni before thd^c or- 
ders were gu en ^ — Yes, Mr Rei garni camt 
in at the same time that tlie ordcr.s were 
gi>en. 

Where ^ in the 
Highness ' — Yts. 

Did you, in cor.se qii‘;nce of the orders. 


room of her Royal 
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go a>vay for the night ?— I left the room 
at the same moment. 

Wi^en you left the room, had you left 
Rergami alierc, or w'as he gone ? — I can- 
not evaetly say wlietlu r Rergami was in 
the room, but I hclie\e hi* was. 

QAt Cailsiulu', the witness observed 
Bei^anii \^'ith his arm rouml the Princess, 
aniflier head resting on his breast. They 
then wiiit to Vunna, hy Trieste into 
Italy, and by different stages It) Rome. 
At V'^illa (\iprini, near Rome, the fol- 
lowing incident took jdace.^ 

Had hci Royal Highness a small cabi- 
net l;eJow ? — A"es. 

\l'as tlierc any sofa in that cabinet?— 
Y es. 

Did you ever see Rcigaini on that sofa ? 
— Y es. 

Ha\(‘ you ever seen him there when 
the Piiiicess was? — A'es. 

How was lie ? Was he sitting on the 
sof 1 ? — He was lying down on the sofa. 

Wheie w’.is her Royal Highness then? 
What w"as slie doing ? — She was sitting on 
th(‘ edge ol tlfl* sofa. 

Wltot W’as she doing ? In what position 
was she ? — 1 do not recollect what she 
was doing ; she was sitting oil the side 
or edge ol the sofa. 

Dicl you ever see her Royal Highness 
in pantaloons ? — Yes, at lYsaro. 

Was Rergami present at that time ? — 
I saw him once. 

Tell us wliat he said, or if he said any 
tiling, or what pas'-cd between them ? — 
Bergain; said, “ A'diir R^iyffl* Highness 
looks better so." 

I'ell us the plirase lie made use of, as 
far as you recollect ? — Bergaim turned 
round, looking at lier Royal Highriefe, 
and said, O, how pretty you are ! I like 
you mucji hcitir fo." 

At the I 'me when lier iloyal Iliglmess 
r'^Mdid at Naples, hfid she any cli. jilain 
as a p^rt of her suite ^ — Piayeis wi rc said 
at her liouse evciy Sunday 

Was it so at Villa Viliam, Villa d'Este, 
and at the Barona ?— No. 

Did you ever sec U so after you left 
Naples ? — '^\s. 

Until what tunc ?— Till w'e were at 
Greno.!. 

Waf It ever at all after you qiutted 
Genoa ^ — Never after 
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At the time you were first at the Villa 
fVK to, was her Ko^al Highness visited 
hy the nobility in the neighhourhoi^d ^ — 
Sonu'tnnes. 

How was It at Villa Viliam, before you 
iieiit to Villa d’Kste^ — They visited her 
boiiietiuies. 

Did her Hoyal Highness evcj* say any 
thing to you about the Cassino, at x\Ii- 
lan ^ -Ves. 

V/liat*^hd slie say ^ — Slie said it had 
bct'ii ])ut to the \ote whethi i sh< should 
he admitted at (or into) the ('.issiuo, at 
]\til til. 

Any tiling fin ther — Slie u had 
tieeii iie'Mt'vt d. 

( > I ss-f mninh // — .SliM ^OU li.'U'* lut il 
ni llnglnnl haM' yo" .tlways goin hy^tlu^ 
.same iiain ol Jauiisa Dtinont^- — No, I 
Jiad anott r n.niit' 

If It h not gi\mg you too iniuh trou- 
hh‘, will ^ou he m) good a^ to tell me your 
otliei iiaiiK ^—1 took the name ot the 
jilate I conii' Iroin, ('oloinlna. 

Did you also take a Liile, that of Count- 
ess ^ — No 

\veJt you Tievfi called ('ounte.*^^ — I 
was on Cl' so cailt d. 

Hy ouit do you mean one time ^ — I 
ine.ui one time. 

Hy once do you also mean hy only one 
ju'ison ^ — I only lecollctt one pel son to 
h.'ve cartil me Couiitcs<. 

Did that pel son call you so only once, 
or fr- fpieiuly ^ — I only heaid it once. 

\N lu'ie \a‘ie you li\ing when that pir- 
Ron so adti£. . ed y(M ^ — In Frith-stuet. 

Do you mean in f iith-street, Soho- 
bijuaie ^ — Vvs. 

Jhtviie tl.at time had you lived in Ox- 
fdrd-stnvt ^ — Ves. 

How long did you live there ^ — About 
three montli^, as tar as 1 can recollect 1 
do not know exactly 

Wink youlivtil theic, did nobody call 
you C’eiuitess ? — I do not iccollcct that 
any hotly called me so there. 

Will yousw'tai that vouvxtrenot call- 
ed CoiintessColomhiiiiu theho^tse in Ox- 
fouUstreet ^ — I will not svveiu that ; hut 
I do not recollect it. 

Wdl you swear that you did not pass 
in thi lunnsc hy tlic title of the Counte-ss ? 

• — 1 cannot toll v hat Mr Cross, w hi plact'd 
me in tlu' house, called me ; I do not 
know 1 y what title he announced me. 


Will you swear that while living in th« 
house in Ox ford -street you wire not call- 
ed by the 11 tk ot Countess, not behind 
youi hac k, but^n your presence ^ — I will 
not swear , hut I do not recollect 

Was It not Mimctlimg new to you to he 
(idled ( ountes^ —I do not remember be- 
ing so called in Oxfoid-strcct I rtincra- 
hci hung lalltd Countess iii Frith-stii'ct. 

1 wish to a-k you- hcthei, wdieii you 
livid in Oxtniil-stici t, you did not an- 
sw( r to till' title ot ( ountess ^ — f vm not 
ret oik ( t 

\\ il* yoii ^ui ai yon dnl not — I will 
not '.vvt'.ii ; hilt I do i^ot ic(olkct 

Was it a matter of no smgulaiity to 
you the being talkd Countess^ — (Heie 
tilt re was a loud cry of “ Order ’ order !” 
]>y <'onu‘ Pt't'is ) 

VMieie did yon skip yoiirsell at Na- 
j)k'S ^ — 111 a htlle ajiartment above that 
ol her Hoyal Highness. 

Did you ‘“leep .done m that loom ^ 

— Wc had two looms; ni one I slept, 
and Aniutte Tiiisson in the other. 

During the lime you itmained in the 
house did you sleep iilone m that room ^ 

— Vt s. 

And this you will now' swear ^ — Ye^. 
that I skplcvci v night in my loom alone. 

The whole night '' — \ es. 

Alone ^ — Ves 

Fveiy night, and the who\' of the 
night, alone — Ves, I slepylone. 

It I rccollctt riglu, you ''said you one 
night saw Hcrg.nm loining out of his 
loom in a state of undress while you re- 
sided at Napks - — Ves. 

How soon alter your .arrival at Naples 
was this ^ — It IS impossible foi me to say. 

Vou need not he paituukir as to a 
night or two ^ — I cannot say pucisdy. 

I do not desire you to say pucisely; 
say within a tew nights, ,.s ni'ar iis you 
(an — Wo were four months at Naples, 
and I cannot recollect precisely. 

I do not ask you pieeisely, hut to tell 
me within a week, more or less ^ — T can- 
T'ot lecollect. We were four months at 
Xa])lcs 

Was It dm mg the first month ^ — I 
cannot recollect. 

Vv'as it during the st'cond or the third 
inoiith ? — 1 again say 1 cannot recollect. 
It is so long Finco^ the circumstance took 
place. 
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Was It towards the beginning or tlie 
Olid of your rcsidcncr at Naples ^ — I do 
hot recollect. 

Then you have no incniory at all as to 
w’hcther it happened at the begiiinin';, 
the middle, or tlie cud ol youi resuleiico 
at Naples you have no notion of the 
liuie^ — I <lo not lecolleet at what p^riotl 
It happciu'd. 

QNlif acknowledgt'd that when she made 
Jber escape from the Princess’s room, slie 
Jilin. low .-.tejis towards Hcrgnmi. At the 
court ball at Naples, she dnl not go into 
the room where the comjuny w^as, and 
could not say whethii theie weie any 
otliers dressed ni the same style as the 
Princess. ^Vheu tlie Jhincess w'cnt to 
sleep in the tent at Ann, she iiu rely thiew 
off an ojM ii gown, which she wore on the 
joui ncy.;] 

Did }ou <iint the Princess’s service of 
your owrn htoi d, or weie \ on discharged ^ 
— 1 w’as disthaiged. 

W ere ^ou not discharged for saying 
soractlung whicli you afu rwauls admit- 
ted to be false ? — \ es ; in fact it was not 
true. 

I believe )ou w'tTC aiiphed to for evi- 
dence, by some person oi other, very soon 
after you "were discharge <l from the ser- 
vice ot the Pinicess ^ — Not xtv soon. 

1 don't know what you call soon : 1 
say witlmi half a year ^ — Not so soon as 
si\ months ^ I had been out of he r ser- 
vice neaily odv. >ear. It was nearly one 
year since I lelt lur seivice. 

You ^ay that }ou weie applied to, as I 
understood, to know' what }ou had to say 
with respect to the Piiiicess ^ Is not that 
so^ — (hie )ear after 1 had left her ser- 
vice. 

Now, do you mean to represent that 
an application was not made to you much 
earlier than a •yea; aker you were dis- 
chargedfroiii the Piiiicess’s service^ — No. 

Is it, or It not, true that an applica- 
tion was made to you within half a year 
of your (putting that scivicc ^ — No ap- 
plication was m.ule to rne earlier tlun one 
year after I eputted the service. , 

Will vou swt'ar it > — \\*s. 

Neubir by means of a letter, by per- 
sonal appheition, or otherwise, in any 
manner — No Ai I know what it is 
about, may I he allowed to explain the 
matter ^ > 


, M r Wi LI 1 A N s — I ’irst of all, as I su ii- 
init to )our la>rdslu[)s, the witness must 
give an answer to my ipiestmn, and then 
she nfly explain, it neicssai) 

The Kai i of Pai. lu an a i l directinl the 
(juestioii to he rtad, winch being done, 
he observed that it had been answered. 

'IMie witness then pioceeded to give her 
e\pl#iiatioh, which some of their Lord- 
ships did not think necessary to be lutcr- 
prt ted 

Ml Wi \ ii\Ms begged that it might 
he inter]»uted and taken down. 

j\Jr iliiui oil AM, to till* interpreter.— - 
Do yi»u nndci stand it ^ — Yes 

Then traiisl.ite it, and let it be taken 
down 

'I’lie Interpreter — The wutness says, 
tlial^ .^i\ montlis after she left the Prin- 
C( ss, she wrote to her sisttT to say that 
an application had been made to her, hut 
that communication was a double tuivn- 
(7/ c between her and Iut sister. 

Have )()u nevei said that the Pnnccps 
was sui rounded w ith spies when she was 
ill Ital) 1 dyift recollecthavingsaidit. 

Did ^witness evei say it or repieseiit it 
in any manner — I do not recollect. 

Will you swc’r you have not?— I will 
not swear ; but I don’t recollect. 

Have you a shoit rnemoiy — a treache- 
rous memory ^ — Not very 'hurt , but it 
is so long since the thing hapjieni d, that 
I have forgotten. 

Do you know Baron flinpteda^ — Yes, 

I have known him. 

You have seen hpii ^- —1 h ave seen 
him. 

Have you spoken with him ^ — Not 
often. 

You hi ve, spoken with him^— Onc^', 
at Nblla Villani. 

When he was on a visit with the Prin- 
cess, I djte say ^ — Win n he was sra}m ■: 
at the Yilla Ydlani with tlu Print (ss, I 
htlu VC, 

Wjw he often tlieic^ — T rwt olivet ordy 
having seen him that once for ‘•omedayH. 

Was llieie not a complaint inade hy 
the PnncT'ss relativl* to the conduct (’f 
Baron Dniptcda^ — ^'t^, there W'as. 

On whiJi of those occasions wa-i it? — 
As far as I (an rtcollecf, it W'as wlien 
Baron ^Jmpteda was at Villa Villani. 

Was the complaint alnnU locks, or fa’wi 
keys? — I remember that the Pimcts^ 
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made a complaint, but 1 do not recollect 
respecting what. 

Why, you yourself say that you took a 
considerable share in the business d? the 
comidaint ^ — I took none. 

Why, did you not write a challenge ? 

— ) 

TlieSni j j OH-fJi M UAL. — I lave you 
any paiier lo piodute? 

Mr Wit I lA MS. — 1 am not bound to 
produce one. 

Did ybu, or did you not, wnte a letn^r 
for Air llounain^ — I do nor rtim'iubt r 
that I wrote a lt‘tl(r lor AIi Ilounaiii, or 
any body. 

For Air llounam ^—1 don’t rectdlecl. 

Did he not dc'Mie you to wiit( a JetUr 
for him to li.uon Onipteda ^ — 1 recollect 
nothing alioiit it. 

Is that >our wilting^ (exhibiting a 
letter to tin- iMtiies,, wbiJi w.is altiT- 
wards liandid to tin* inUrpretn) Did 
you wnte U ^ — It i , not cxectly like niy 
writing. 

Do you believe it to be >oui wilting ov 
not? — It 1 '. not exactly like my luiml- 
writiiig. ^ 

Do "you bvlieve it be your hamU 
wilting ? — 1 do not n'collect luiving wnt- 
ten It, nor <lo I think it is exactly like 
niy cliaiacter. 

Do you believe it to be your writing, 
ay or no.? — 1 do not tlniik it is exactly 
my hand-writing. I don’t recollect ha- 
ving written it. 

The Lord Ciiaxi n i or — It will af- 
terwards Jie a question, with a view to its 
admissihiliiy as evnUnce\ whether only a 
part or the whob' should luue been shew n 
to her. Intcrpieter, tell hci that she is 
ijot asked wdicther she know s it to he hei 
handwriting, but whether she believes it 
to be so. 

The interpreter having obeyi^d this in- 
struction, the witness answered — 

I cannot .say that it is mine ; and I can- 
not say positive!) that it is not my hand- 
writing ; but I do not think, I do not lie- 
lieve It IS. 

When I held the paper befofe you, was 
it near enough for you to see the writing .? 
— I do not know whether it was near 
enough. I have seen the WTiting, but not 
distinguished what the writing vyas. 

I ask you this, w’as it not, when in my 
hand, near enough for you to see the 


writing, and the character of the writing ? 
— 1 have merely half seen the character. 

Do )ou now see distinctly the line and 
a hiilt before you? — Yes. 

Do you see it.? — Yes, I do. 

Do you see it distinctly ? — Yes. 

Is It V(»iir Inndwriting? It does not 
mVi.i cxa( tlv my w ruing 

Do \ou lieluve it to be so, or not? — I 
uiiinot till wliitlici 1 ,, is iny writing, bc- 
(au'-e I do iu»L know exactly the hand 
v\ii'(b 1 tlo wiiU (J ) 

'i In' i|ui stioii vv; s lepi an d and the V'it- 
ne‘'S atiswi led, I cannot wliethei itis 
my willing, beLUi:.e it is not exactly as 1 
writ<’. 

Was It not in tiie month of November 
1817 that you (juitb il tiu' s'tvjic ot the 
Piincess ? — Yes. 

Ot (oiiisi, at that I’lnc, you knew all 
icspect iig the (^ueen vvlucli vou have de- 
lioNC'd ' lur two days back ? — (No answer 
w.‘s retained.) 

D.d you not at that time knoW all that 
you havi' lieeii dtpo^lng to hc'ie^ — Yes. 

^iiue t!ie turn* you luive quitted, or 
wiie (hschaigcd "loin, tin* service of the 
Fimcevs, have you ncvcT described the 
ehaiacter ot the Princess as viry c^xcel- 
It nt ? — I do not recollect. ne me rap-^ 
juUe /wu.) 

Will you swear that you never said to 
your sister, you would give half ‘your life, 
if she could read your hearty you would 
give half your life for her?"'— I may have 
said that, but 1 do not recollect. (Je nc 
vie rappeJh ftis) 

Do you not recollect having said or re- 
lireseiited, that tb.e Queen, it .she could 
read v'^our heart, would be convinced of 
the infinite respect, the unlimited attach- 
ment, and the perfect affection, you en- 
tertained for her ? 

(Tins question was re\al by Air Gur- 
ney, and put by the interpreter in de- 
tached portions.) 

I recollect to have written several 
times to my sister, but I do not recollect 
the contents. 

V That IS not an answer ; did you never 
write to vour sister to that effect, with- 
out pledging yourself to the precise 
words ? — I have written to my sister. 

Will you swear that you never wrote 
to your sister to that effect? — 1 wrote 
once on a journ* v to Count Schiavani. 
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The question I put is, did you write 

* to your sister to the efiect 1 have meii- 

I tioned ? — 1 nioto sevtial tunes to my 

Bister. , 

Did you II. \er write to voiii sistei to 
the efleet 1 hci\e discnbctlj since \ou 
were diM-haru:ed ? — I have wiitleii se\^- 

• rul times to my sistir, and I know I h.i\o 
spoken nt her Ko>al llijihness, but 1 do 
not rt collect the expressions. 

^ ..^Did you wiite to the same (‘Htct or 
^ — It was in the same stiisi 

Von wiot(‘ in the same meaning > — 
Ves, the Same meaning. 

The expussioiis^l liave used may have 
been those yon wiole ^ — 11’ 1 have wiit- 
«ten expresMous for that. 

Xo, to tliat < 'll c { " 

The I. OKI) (’ll \M LI 1 oil — W'ords of 
the s.ane s(n^e ^ — Vi s. 

AVill ^ou svvear that yon did not use 
the uouti, “ O (iod, It •'he eon Id hut 
read iny li(ait^"--l in.iy have nstd 
the cspressions , hot at tliat time 1 
was miuh attaJud to hci Ho)al High- 
IK ss. 

It was some time aftei jou were dis- 
chaigcd ''' — It was not \(.iv long. 

Have you not wiitteii, that iii the cir- 
cles in wFiich you h;id been you spoke of 
hei great (pialitiis, her lari* taknts, her 
imhliie^, patK’iice, chanties^ and, in 
shoit, all tlu ])ei fee noils she possessed in 
80 eminent .v degree ^ — I do not recollect 
m r/r lajijulh jmi*,) tln‘ use of those 
expressions , I spoke ot the inamier 
in which she conducted herself towards 
me. 

Have you not used the very expres- 
bioiis which the interpreter has this 
moment put to you ? — Jc ne me rapjxilr 
jms — I do not recollect the expressions , 
but I wrote in the same ‘•ense. 

You will nflt sweaT that you did not 
use the very expressions^ — 1 will not 
swear that I made use of the expressions, 
or that 1 did not make use of them. 

You swear that you ustd w'ords in riiat 
sense ^ — Ves • 

Did you wTite words to this effect 
How often have I seen my hearers affect- 
ed, and hend ihun say tliat the world 
was unjust to cause so much unhappi- 
ness to one who deserved il so little — 
Je ve ?nf fai>pellc pas — 1 don't recollect 
to have used tlie cxpre^oiis 


And these wwds — and one who is 
worthy of being hapjiy Jc ne me rai>^ 
pile ^a \ — 1 do not icin^mher theexpres- 
sions. ^ 

Did you use ('xpicssious to that eflect? 
— 1 have wiUteu to my sister wwera 
liiius to that effcit — to that sense. 

Will you swaar that you did not use 
the f Cl ) w^Kd*- ? — 1 cannot i eeollcct whe- 
thir I used till* words c\ai lly. 

\ (»u will not sweat that ymi ^avc not 
used them ^ — No, noi that I have, but 
1 have used vsords of that si'iise. 

You kept a .T<'UiikiI — Kor what. 

You kept a dourn.il guuially f — Yes. 

Wh^K you were in the seivice of the 
Ti inci Ye^. 

Dnl you write, “ You cannot think 
wlia! muse iny little Journal lias made?" 
— I wiote seMsal Innes to my sislei, but 
1 c niiiot K'colli ct w hat. 

Hid you use the wouls the inleijireter 
lias stated, iw winds to that tflei t .7c 

wt /ne tuppi/It fills, 

AV ill you swiai that \ou did not use 
the words ^ — i will not swiar I did not. 

Did*you wiite, “ It (the Journal) lias 
been snatched, if I iniiy use tlu* (‘Xpres- 
sion, fl7/oc/ic — Jc nc me mpfuUc 
I cannot recollect exactly the expression 
to iny sister. 

Did you wiile, Every one reads it; 
JMadainc Pauh^zi asked fo take it to Lau- 
sanne lor sonu Jaiglish theie who wish- 
ed to sc(‘ it iinnicdiately." Did you use 
these expressions to your sister ? — I tell 
you It IS impossible^for jaiSwi# recollect 
what I Jiave wiittcn to my sister. 

Did you write to that effect ?—.7e nc 
fruis pas me lappeUn — I cannot recol- 
lect. 

Will you swear that you did not write 
to that effect in the journal ^ — I cannot 
swear to*lhat of which I arn not sure. 

Who is Madame rauli/,/a?— A Swiss 
lady. 

• Yoti know licr ? — A^'es. 

Did yt/U shew the journal to her ^ — I 
do not rcgollcct whaher it was Jiefoie or 
after my rt turn. 

I did not a ^k you tliat. Has she seen 
it ^ — She lias seen it, but I cannot recol- 
lect whether it was before or after I rt*- 
turnetk 

Did you write, I have been fiehgbt- 
rd at It," meaning so many sceiii^ the 
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Journal, for you know I say in it a p-eat 
<lcal of the he^t and most amiable Prin- 
ceas in the world.” , 

The interpreter, iii putting this ques- 
tion, used the word rnaiircsse (mistrchs) 
for PrincLSs. 

Mr lliioi/oiiAM. — The word maitrebw 
is not tile translation. No reason has been 
ttssigncsl uby tlu‘ word Prnice.ss should 
not be used. 

Mr V'^iLi I AMS read further as expres- 
sions used by the w'ltness m wnting to 
her Kister of the Journal she had written 
— ‘‘ I say in it a great dial of the best 
and most aniiablc Pniieess iii tlu world ; 
all the traits of sensibility and generosity 
she has shewn, tlu manner in whuh she 
has been received, applauded, and che- 
rished, in all the places wln ie we have 
visited.” Did you write to that effect ^ — 
I told you that I wioto very often to my 
sister, and spoke of her Ko)al Highness. 

Ay, and to that effect^ — J< vt me 
rappelle pus — I do not recollect wlutlur 
I wrote in tlie sense ol iho last ivpres- 
sions. 

Will you swL.ir that you did ne t write 
to that effect — I w ill not swear that 1 
did not use the expressions, b( cause 1 do 
not recollect. 

Again, “ You know ivheii the Piincess 
IS the hubicet I arn not baiTeii, conse- 
(meiitly my join rials at Venice arc full of 
the efftisioiib of iriy heart ; my great de- 
bire always was that the Princess should 
really appear what she is, and that 
full jasti'fet* .J,- "lid* be rendered to her " 
Did you use these words ?— Jc no mo up- 

Did you use word*, to that effect i* — 
Always the same thing , I have written 
frequently to my sistei a great deal about 
the Princess, as I w’as much attached to 
her fit that time, hut I do not recollect 
the exyreshiohs. 

Will you swear that you have not used 
the expressions — I will not swear, bo- 
cause 1 am not sure. 

The Karl of Livcu pool.— Read the 
whole of that question and ansivtr. 

Mr Ctok^ly read tlie question —Did 
you write to your sister — “ You know' 
when the PrincY-ss is the subject I am not 
bara'n, consequently my journal^'at Ve- 
nice arc full of the effusions of my heart . 
-my gf 'iit desire always was UiRt the Prin- 


cess should really appear what she is, 
and that full justice should be rendered 
to hcr^” — The answer of the witness — 

Always the, same thing; I have writ- 
ten frequently to my sister a great deal 
about the Piineess, as I was much at- 
taihed to hei at that time, but I do not 
recollect the cxprtssions. I willnot swear 
I havi not intd the expressions, because 
J am not sure of it.” 

Ml W'li 1 i VMS proceeded. 

Will vou swear vou have not used tlic 
expression ^ — I w ill not swear, because I 
am not sure of it 

Have you any doubt of using those 
words ^ — Je lie me rappelfi pas. I wrote 
frequently to my sister. I do not recollect* 
the expressions 

Have you not represented that your 
money began to fall sliort ^ — I know no- 
thing ol that, but 1 never wanted mo- 
my. 

Hive you not rcq'uescnted to your sis- 
ter that you were getting short of money 
— that you wcie getting poor > — I do not 
know whctliLi 1 said it, but that never 
happincd to me. 

Have )ou nevtr represented to your 
''ister that slie should economise as much 
ii’y possible ^ — Yes. And letrench every 
supcrfiiiity I did represent that she 
ought to economise, as slie had no for- 
tune at home. 

I lid you write to your vaster— “ Did 
you know the regret I feel at not ha- 
ving done so^” — I don’t recollect whe- 
ther 1 w role so, hut I never wanted mo- 
ney. 

Did you write — I do not think I w'as 
guilty of extravjigance, but I have not 
depnvtxl myself of many things which 
were almost useless — How do you wish 
me to iccollcct what I have wuitten.'^ 

jMiWii LIAMS —Well, when you men- 
tioned befoic a douhle cw/ew/f/c which you 
had used, was it not to the effect I am 
going to mention — 1 have almost for- 
goften to confide to you what will sur- 
prise* }ou as much as it has surpnsed 
mc^ on the Stth of last month I was ta- 
king some refrt'shment at Aunt Claire's, 
when 1 was told that there w'as an un- 
known pel son who had a letter for me, 
and that he would intrust it to no one 
else. I went down stairs and de*-ncd him 
to come up to^i’y room. Judge of my 
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lastonlshmcnt when I broke the seal and 
f found a proposal made to tho to go to Ix)n- 
j don, on pretence of being a governess. 1 
] was promised high protection and a bnl- 
‘ liaiit fortune in a short tune. The letter 
was witliout signature, but to assure meof 
Its truth I was infonned 1 might draw on. 
•iny hanker for as much money as I wish- 
ed 

I^The A ^TOR^'^^-Ul ni rai here ob- 
n. V"* !! to the examination of a witness 
upoa the eontents of a letter which was 
not j)i oduced. After much discussion and 
rcpe.ited rehreiice to the Judges, it was 
deeided, that the li^tlers must he read, 
either now, or afterwards. After some 
deliberation, the Queen’s Counsel deter- 
mined to read them immediately. 'I'he 
first from Demont to her sister Alanctte 
contained all tlie passages alluded to m 
the cross-examination. The second, ad- 
dressed to the (iiuTii herself, wxis as fol- 
lows • — "2 

“ It is on my knees that I w'ntc to my 
generous benefactress, beseeching her to 
pardon my boldness, but I cannot resist 
iny feelings. Hesides, I am convinced 
that if her Royal Highness knew the 
frightful st^te into which I am plunged, 
bhe would not be offended at my teme- 
rity. My spirits cannot support my mis- 
fortune ; f am overwhelmed by it, and I 
am more than persuaded I shall sink un- 
der It. I feel a Jreadful weakness ; a mor- 
tal inijuietude consumes me internally, 
and I do not feel one moment of tranquil- 
lity. A crowd of reHcctious ' on the past 
goodness of her Royal Highness/ ami 
^ on my apparent ingratitude,’ OAerwdielm 
me. Aluy her Royal Highness deign to 
take pity on me , may she deign to restore 
me her precious favour, which I liave 
unhappily lost by the most deadly im- 
prudence ; may*l receive that soft assu- 
rance before 1 die of grief, she alone can 
restore me to life. 

“ I dare agaiif to conjure, to suppli- 
cate the clemency and compassion of her 
Royal Highness, that she will granf me 
extreme favour of destroying those two 
fatal letters ; lo know that they are in 
the hands of her Royal Highness, ard 
that they will constantly bear testimony 
against my past conduct, kills me The 
• aversion which I have merited on the 
part of her Royal HighiSlss, instead of 



cTliniinishmg, would be increased by read- 
ing them. 

I permit myself to assure her Royal 
Highness, thiit it is onl) tin* granting of 
these two favours whicli can ])reserve my 
life, and rcstoie to me that rqwse which 
1 have lost IVIy fault, it is true, is very 
great ^nd ii/i'paiahle, but love is blind. 
How manv faults has he not caused even 
to the gusitcst men to commit ! 1 dare 

hatter mysulf tins is a stiong reasc^i why 
her Royal Highness should condescend 
to grant me the two favours which 1 take 
the liberty of asking of her. 

“ I aUow myself to recommend to the 
favoui and jirotection of her Royal High- 
ness my sister Manette, and also her who 
is in ^w'ltzcrland. Her Royal Highness 
gave mo to understand that, perliaps, she; 
might be allowed to supply my ]>]ace. 
The liope of this alleviated my distress. 

It would he .in act of chanty, for my sis- 
U‘rs have only moderate fortunes, and m 
our small poor country they are not to he 
acquired I am certain lu r Royal I ligh- 
ness would havt* no cause to repent her 
great goddness and extreme km fine hs to- 
wards a young girl wlio lias always gain- 
ed the esteem and friendslnp of .ill to 
whom slie has bi'en personally know i. 

I cannot sufficiently tlRiiik her Roy.'d 
Highness and the Baron for their kind- 
ness in sending Ferdinand to accompany 
me, he bus p.aid me all the attention 
and taken all the care of me imaginable ; 

I know*^ not liow^ to acknowledge so many 
benefits; hut I will *by my 

future conduct to merit them, and to re- 
gain the favourable opinion which her 
Royal Highness entertained for me du- 
ring the (lays df iny good fortune. * 

“ It IS with sentiments of the most 
entire submission, and the most perfect 
devotion, tliat I have the honour to he, 
her Royal Highness's rno'.t obedient ser- 
vant, “ Louisa Di< Mon i 

4)o you not, in the letter, state, that 
while you were taking some relic sliment 
at your aunt Clara's, ai person uifknown 
• desired to deliver a leth r to voii ^ — I have 
already said the letti r w^as a <hvhle ea- 
tinffjf between me and my sister. 

Is it true, or not, tliat a person un- 
known (ll*sired to dtln^r you a letter^ — 
If I may have permission, I will explain 
every thing rcsiiccting that letter 
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First of all, is it true or false that a 
person (1 k 1 deliver you a letter ? Answer 
that question. — 1 once received a letUr 
witliout any si^natuie. , 

Was that leiUr dilivered by an un- 
known III 'son, whin jou mre at jour 
aunt ('Jari*s'^ — I do not lecolli it puiett- 
ly whithei it w.is at my aiiut Clam’s, but 
it was (leliveied to n t at CihonibiCi. 

J)id that unknown pi i son iKlivii it to 
you, wJiLtliiT at unir lamt Clara’s or not 
— 1 do not reiollect ivlicrc iht littei was 
given to me. 

1 say again, did any unknown piison 
dclivt'r to you a — 1 a 

letter at (’olomliK 1 , but I do not Ijiow 
who dilneied it. 

Was tli.it tlie lettei now lead I don’t 
recollei t. 

Is lliat tlie ]i ttei .illndi d to in tin letter 
now lead ^ — It was a K (ti i wiihont .? sig- 
nature, but It did nut lontajii wliat was 
now read 

Then it is not true that when you wi le 
taking reirishineii I at yoin aimtCkiias 
youueviveila letlei, pujioaiu to m)u to 
go to Jiondon, and so on — 1 iV) not le- 
collcct wlu tlu 1 I u'ltned it at inj aunt 
Cliiia’s. 

Did jou reevive sin'h a lettei at all ^ — 

I received a hllei like tliat, hut not exai t- 
Ij that wliiili JOU have read. 

Did the letter eontain any proposal to 
you to go to London as a goveioiss ^—1 
wish to eNpkiin that lettei , I wish you 
would pel nil I me to do so 

I wislv 4 ^ 4 V,^y^ answer the question-— Did 
you or did ymi not leeeive a Icttir propo- 
sing to you to go lamdon ^ Answer me 
that, and explain then as long as you like. 

I receiveel a letter jiroposing to me to 
o to I.ondon, and sajing that I would 
0 received as ageiverness, if 1 shouhl be 
provided with lettel^ of rcconimenelation. 

The Loiin-CiiANcn I oil. — Did you 
wish to add any thing ? 

I wdsh to explain wliy I wrou the Jet- 
ter to my sister, if you would have tlie 
goodness to hear mo.— /ov;?.) 

No objection vva» inatlc to this request ^ 

Witness continued — I wish to go b.uk 
to the time when I was di-ini'-sed fioin 
her Koyjd llighncss’s service The s^nne 
evening that I was dismissed bjuei Kojal 
Highncbs, and was to start the following 
morning, Mr Bergami came to my room 


lie said her Royal Highness wished to 
dismiss my sister also, on account of my 
conduit. 1 v\as veiy soiiy on account of 
my .siMi r, for she liail no fortune at home, 
and could not live at home. I heggid Mr 
Rii garni would M'eak to the Ihineess to 
Jveipiiij •'isUi. He pioinised to do so, 
and ai the same time he advised me to 
write a li irn to hi i llojal llighnes‘^, hc- 
lausi she was so laiiih ofl’eiulid against 
me, and to reeomnund my si^-tu to a^-k . 
lur pndon 1 wtole ihe letter at Pesaio 
the tollownig luonnng, vvlun I ji.uted 
with my sistci. il(‘ iLCoinmeiuh tl me, 
wlnn I wioti, not ^o wiiti' ain thing to 
pnjiidue mv siski. 1 jiioiiiiSLil, on the 
( miiaij, to do all in mj powLi to i liable 
111 r to keep hii ]>]cui 1 also w I'Ll a letti r 
to the J’j mil ss u JUimiu. I v. lOtc 'LV* lal 
tiiiu*^ to my sisti r, and .ilwa^N ‘-pi'ke 
miieli 'n k.vour ot liei Itojvil Highnc's, 
because I knew tiiev would he intiuept- 
id Aliout the same lime that 1 wrote 
the lettei, 1 toinud tlie idiaot qiuttu g 
hwil/uland and i omnig to J'ngland At 
tliL time I iiivivid iiitoniiatioig if I got 
letti rs of rei oinmi ndation I imglit be 
jdacid lure as goviint'ss At the '■.mie 
time 1 was at laid liii Hoval IligiiiiLSS 
might di‘-mis , my sist* r, ami It w as ihi i c- 
foie that I wi,ob' tx) hii ; s 1 did I dared 
not w rite fieelv, for fun of iin iiltii be- 
ing seen , and 1 wrote onlv, tliat if she 
‘•hould 1)1* dismissed I would find miars 
ot placing Inr lien and fiajitig lei jt»ui- 
ii< V. At till same time, 1 know tliat since 
1 left tlie Ih inetss slie was afraid I should 
speak against hci. 1 knew the Princess 
would read my letter, and I wished to 
convince her Royal Highness I would say 
nothing against her, even if 1 came to 
Engl.uid. In several private conversa- 
tions, althouuh many questions weie put 
to me, I avoideh saying what took place 
at the liouse. Tliese are my reasons for 
writing that letter to my sister. 

M’heii JOU left this ^ace last night — I 
don’t ask you where you wx*nt, I am sure 
— vho aicompanied you — A lady, one 
of my friends. 

Do you PR an to represent that no one 
else saw you since you weie examined 
here last night? — I have sttn the people 
of the house, and tlie person sent to fetch 
me • I don’t know his name. 

Were you^H some time in a place near 
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file place v^here you now arc, before you 
fment home?— I went directly home. 

I ‘The Interpreter. — The word used (r/*- 
jrectt'frif n/) is equivocal ; it may mtan that 
'she did not go out of the direct way 
home. 

Dill you not stoji in «3omc otlici place 
r-1 VNCOt direetl) home. 

Tiic Intiipietcr — There is the same 
amh»guit> still. • 

^Wuiits.^. — I went directly home with- 
out Vviiuing. 

T ^sant U) kiiov', not whether you went 
straight liome withou*- going to another 
place, but whellu r, before you went lioine, 
you .sta)ed any wheie ^ 

TheLouD-CiiAM 1 1 1 on — llefoK you 
began to go Iioine ^ — 1 1 einained a monu nt 
in a room abo\ i . 

You say you remained a moment — how 
long — 1 don’t letolleet cxaitly. 

Do you nuan to repn^eiit it was not 
above a monienl ^ — No answer. 

Will you s vs ear it was not h lU..!! hour ^ 
—I do n(>t sw\ .0 it , 1 lua) ha\e rcmaiiud 
half an houi . 

An houi — I cannot swear the time. 

What did you mean by .''aying a mo- 
ment? did you mean only a shoit time ^ 
— I meant ft was not a long tune. 

Will you give us some notion of the 
time? \\\\\ you swtai you did not re- 
main there two hours ? — I cannot swear 
the time, because I do not recollect the 
tunc. 

In that letter, wliat place do you mean 
by the capital of Europe ^ — 1 c in’t recal 
to mind what I nuant, hei.iuse I was ac- 
customed to wiite in a double sense, and 
it IS so long since I WTote that letter that 
1 can't recollect. 

Having heard that letter read in French 
and in English, don’t you know what you 
meant by the capital o# Europe ^ — It is 
impossible for me at such a distance of 
time to recollect what I meant by all the 
words. By the capital of Europe I meant 
Lausanne or Colombicr. 

Were you in the habit of calling Co- 
lombior the capital of Europe — I was 
often in the habit of calling it a capital 
in writing to my sister or friends ; not 
that I considered that the capital of Eu- 
rope, but because 1 was in the habit of 
, writing in a double sense. 


' You mention in this letter a sister be^ 
Bides Pianette ^ — Ves. 

1 li.ii^lly need ii‘.k if you arc much at- 
taclud to tjiat sister — 1 w'as always 
much atl allied to licr 

And that ^.stei yi.u wished to go into 
thi* stiMce ol lur Uoyal IlielmchS '' — I 
wislud to ])lacc hei ei the ‘ci\uv of the 
Ihinc^-s, IkVausc she wislud to travel, 
and had often spoken to me to place her 
out , 

— Von told us yesterday 
that \ou wci(‘ dlsml^scd from the strvice 
of her lUiyal Ili'diiuss for saying some- 
thing that was not tiue. state the cii- 
cnnist niT‘cs of yoiii dismissal ^ — I was 
dismissed fiom the seivice of the Frinccss 
hctause ‘*1 k' had lu tii told tliat Mr Sacelii 
had liicii told that llic Pniuess was in 
love with him, and that I li.id told him 
so. 'fills j)ioce(‘d<d from a letter which 
I wiote to Ml Jsucdii, and which was 
tiki^n u]» at till' po^ I , .uid hccanse T s-aid 
111 the end of it tint the fiincess loved 
(«.'////.•/') Mr Sicihi I (I’d not mean love, 
but that tin IV^iu’iss iikid him as well 
as otliei^^ol the house — in llu* same nian- 
litr as othei peisons of tlu* house After 
this li'ttir 1 was dismissed, because the 
Fimcess thought 1 meant love, but it was 
not literally love that I inteiidc'd. 

Did you on any occasion state tliat the 
rruKcss was in lo\e with S.icclii — Xo. 

TJicn was the eliargc made against you 
true or false ^ — It wms not true. 

You .sa’d Beiganii was ])rLsent when 
the PriiKc.ss piodiicf'di^im,, h^Uer that 
had been taken fiom the post, tell us 
what Bcrgann said about it during that 
interview' ^ — Uespecting the letter, he 
said It w'as ti*ue that I had said the* 
Princess was in love with JM. Sacchi. 1 
projKiscd to the Princess to write to M. 
Sacchi to lAvc tile truth, and M. Bergami 
opposed It. M Bergami accused me of 
having passed the night witli J\l. Sacchi 
1 i^ud n!y sister was piescnt, .nul might 
declare that I liad slept with her. 

I wish that passage of the letter to be 
• turned to, in which tlie witness speaks of 
the Inttcniiss with which thi‘ Princess's 
enemies ])ursu(.d hii, and of her being 
surrounded by sines What did you mean 
by writiiig tliat pas.^age? — It is BO long 
since, that I cannot recollect. 
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Was the gtatement in that passa^^u true, 
or not? — I knew that thousands of* people 
liad informed themselves in Switsjr.Tland 
about the aflaira of the PrincoRs. 

Do you mean now to say that she was 
surrounded by *!pies and informers^ — The 
I’rineess told me so, often. 

Hut this letter was WTittey from ('o- 
lombier*^ — 1 know notlniip; myst lf,^ said 
only wbut had been told me by the Prin- 
cess. s 

Am I to uhderstand that the tircum- 
htanee state d was true, or otlwrwjst I 
had received such a letter, hut wli.if I 
wrote conctrmnj» it was .i <louhlt rnfdiitu 
lor my sist(T. 

Do you mean to say th.tt you adde d w hat 
was false to wlmt v\.(s tiue*^ — I ^dded 
fcometliiiig. 

Was that somolhme: false ?•— It was 
not nddtal for the jnii [uise of false hood, 
hut that my sisttr ini<>ht understand me, 
because I was afraid to wiite freely. 

Marquis of Bee hiN<iM atvi — Had you 
aiiy reason to believe that tlie l*rineess 
was surrounded by mfoimeis oi spns^ — 
J ncvii saw any body near lier#w'hom 1 
thought to be a spy 

Did, 111 point ot tact, any pa sou wiite to 
you jiromising you a hulhaiit fortune if 
you would come to England — 1 rcceive<l 
a IcthT in Switzerland promising me a 
place if I would come. 

Hut did It promise you a hnlliaut for- 
tune in a sliort time ^ — No ; that was not 
in the letter. I inti nded it only as an al- 
lusion wsfcjr. 

Then It is'not tiue tliiit any such offer 
was made to you*^ — Xoue sueh exacth* 

By the Kail of Df-sin — Did you write 
*in thus mysttTnuis inaimei to )(uir sister 
in consequence ot any clue wbicli you bud 
given her, or of any mnhr‘'tanding that 
subsisted between you ^ — Yis there was 
an understanding. 

Marquis of Lansixiwn — llaMiig sta- 
ted that you agreed with yoursAtei upon 
a particular maik to facilitate >nd conceal 
your eorresjKndcnce, oan ypu point out 
any such imuk in the letter which has* 
been read ^ — (The letter was liamled to 
the witne'^s.) 

Koid Ui nnsuAr r said that it might be 
necessary to refer the witiu*'S tti the t\i- 
deiicc she Imd already given regarding the 
mark. 


The witness here begged leave to retire, ^ 
and ivasalisent for about ten minutes. On i 
lier returning hi r tistiinony regarding the 
])rivate mark^in hei letters was read over ^ 
toiler, nieAhiiquisof Lansuowx put 
the follow Dig qlK‘^tlons upon it. — 

, I )id you I VI 1 1 ei ( n e a If tter from your 
sisUr, coiitainnij the mark on which you- 
had agreed lor your futu i e eoi rt spondciiee ^ 
— I only reel ni'd onf k tti r from ni} sister, 
and J ill) not niiflleit wliether thae -v^s 
any sueh maik U])on it tliehttei I nuh- 
tioiied before, wdnch had been tikcn up at 
the jjost 

If you had not lef^aved from your sjs- 
tei tile mark agrted iqion, wdiy did you 
coneeise that your sistiT would he enabled 
to compnliend the double meaning eon- 
tamed m the letter shewn to you wiiliout 
that or any mark agieed iqion bitMeiii 
you ^ — We had not agreed upon tlnit 
mark as far as I cm recollect, foi this lea- 
son -my sistei told mi' when she WTOtc to 
me she would put a mark at the toot of 
her letter 

That IS not an answer to my question. 
— 1 heliivid my sister would understand 
me, hut 1 do not rt collect for wh.it leason 
I f)(ln\eil so. ll jv5 so lonir since this ot- 
cuned that it is impossible I can rt collect 

l.ord Viscount Eai moi i n. — 1 wisli to 
know w'Jielher you wert. smcejre in yoia 
piaisusof the Princtss at the time ’you 
wrote that letter with the ./*>;//>/< t nfcmJt r : 
whether you nie.in that tlie whole letter 
was a (fonhie (nti /k/h y or only passages in 
It 'fhere were only some passages of 
the lettu, beiause when I WTote it I w^as 
extrenuly attached to her Hoval High- 
nesh, and 1 was willing to speak ot the ex- 
treme kindness with which she treated 
me. 

Ll fni (tAr^DiM, 

QA mason, was sait for to the Villa 
cl’Kste, to m ike i couuee ^ 

M hen yon went to Villa d'Kste, did 
you inquire foi (uiugian ^ — 1 did. 

Did you go any where to look for him ? 
— Vcs. 

Did \ou go up Rtriirs ^ — Ves. 

Mdun you wait up stairs, w'ercyou in 
a largt. room wait into a lOom, but 
it was not a gnat room. 

How’ long did you wait theie for him ^ 

01 did you tnicl liim tin re ^ — 1 opcnefl a 
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Joor-— I 6aw a great many doors — I was 
l-ather out ot’ Immour, because 1 had lost 
I great deal of inoiiey by having so many 
him unemployed— lind I opined a door 
/and shut it again. 

When you opened a door, whom did 
yim see ^ — I ‘^aw the Baron and the Prin- 
«ess, who VI ere lioth seated. 

Whom do you mean by the Baron > — 
llorgaini 

Hew were tlie IVnieess and the Baton 
sittiiig — Tliey weie sitting together, and 
the Baron had his arm across her neck 

IIow was thePiiiicess dressetlas to her 
bosom ^ — It was ui^eovered fiom heie 
(drawing In’s hand acioss his hiiaU.) 

Can you desenbe in what position the 
Priniiss was She was sitting. 

Was till re any person in the room be- 
sides the l*rinctss and the Jiaron ^ — 1 saw 
no other ptTson. 

W'lun you opened the door, what did 
the Baron do — He took aw.iy his arm, 
and said, “ Wliat do you wMiit here, you 
dog 

Wliat dul you say to the Baron ^ — I 
told him, you must excuse me, Signor 
Baron, for I am liere to look for (T/iugiari. 

J)id the Baron make any leply to you ? 
— He told ine that tliat room was not to be 
enter'd , tliat it was not a place for ma- 
sons to wiyk 111. 

The Loiki)-(’HANej I Loa. — Ask him 
how far he did see lier Boyal Ilighness’s 
breast uiieovered — I did not stay to 
look , I saw it, and nude my eseape , I 
saw It m the twinkling of an eye . — (A 
tu/ii^h.^ 

The Duke of Ha Min on. — IIow wus 
the Piinci'-s dressed at the time ^ — I can- 
not say; I saw what I saw, and w'as sur- 
prised at. 

1 wish to know whether Birgami's 
liand W'as rourn^ her Boyal Highness's 
neck, or behind her neck'' — 1 am the 
Pimeess, and you (the intcrpretir) aie 
the Baion {mu<fi famrfifer). The witness 
here passed his hand round the interpre- 
ter’s neck. • 

Does the witness say that Bergaini had 
his IuijO round the Pnnitss’s neck ^ — I 
have rt peated it many times , I have even 
shewn it. 

A Pill compkuned of the great iinpro- 
, pnety and indtcency of the witness’s con- 
duct in making 'uch inofjWns, and then 


laughing, as on this occasion ; and said 
It ought not to pass unnoticed. 

'J’he jLarl of l-ivrupoon said, that 
whatever nnuM essioiis might have been 
made on tlie minds of Noble J.ords, the 
conduct did not seem to reipiire further 
notiic. 

The Loan (hi \ m i ii on stud, he did 
not thfiik this soit ot thing ivcusable. 

Cfoss-rinnmiful . — QSaw Cohtnel Browne 
and Vilmanati at idilau, and agreed to 
take ten In i ii-day tor his cxpcnccs.^ 

Ai rxAxuuo Kin i n i, 

I^An ornamental painter, vvis employed 
by Bergthu for two ytMis in the V'llla d’- 
Kste, ami afterwards at Bomi*. Saw, on 
several oeeasion^, him and the Ihincess 
embrace and kiss eaih otlier ^ 

Domini CO Bitu/o, 
as employed as a mason at the Villa 
d’l'.ste, ami the Barona. Saw Bi'rgami 
ami till Piinevss often walking arm in 
aim, and sailing together. Ho once saw 
them across two rooms, the doors of 
which wve opeii.^ 

* What w'cie they iloiug when you saw 
tliem ? — 'Tiny were caressing eacli other 
with their hands. 

Was the Princess sitting or standing ? 
— She was standing. 

Was Jlergami sitting or standing? — 
Both were standing. • 

In what way were they caressing each 
other ^ — They caressed each other with 
their hands. (The witiij^ss dl^strated 
his answer by stroking down the cheeks 
of the interprcti r in a whimsical manner.) 

Aki’omo Bian( hi, 

[^An inliabitint of (’oino, sawBergami and 
the Princess bathing in a canal leading to 
the Brescia? The IVinei'Ss was dressed in 
white, with loose trowseis.] 

^ • (Hovanni Lucini, 

[^A white- washer near (Jomo, saw' tlie two 
parties in a carriage called a jinJo-vanella, 

» slie sitting on liiS knees, with ins arm un- 
dir liers '2 

(*foss~i tdvnm (J . — Did you iver Buy^at 
Milan that you km w iiotlinig about this 
business^hiit that you ‘‘houhl like a trip 
to London ^ — I w'as ixamined at Milan. 

By Fail (iiu v. — nut a junht-vayirlla 
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a carrhiffe commonly made use of in that 
part of Italy It is. 

How many scats are there in — But 

one scat. • 

Can two persons sit side by side in it ? 
— No, they cannot. 

By Lord Ki i Lvnouonon — Have you 
often s(*(‘n two person i riding in lliat man- 
ner?— Yes. 

• Ca« I o (’a ii,v f 1 1, 

I^A ronfcetioner, had seen tin jiartn s (‘in- 
stantly togi tiler at the Villa d’L^ti 1 
What have you tvir n tljeni doing 
to (‘ach other '' — \ h.'\< olU n ‘'KIi tliem 
walking umi>n<>xt s, walking to- 

gctlnn . 

Ilow did they wall ^ -- 'J'Ik'Y walked as 
if they \V( le li lie li u ii(h , a^ d they were 
liiish.iiid end w ih', oi sonielhiiig Iikt' th it 
Did you see tlii in together at (’apriiii ^ 

—I did. 

1)1(1 you s('e them do any tiling^ — I 
have si'en them going to walk a thous'ind 

liiiu's 

Did the IhuKS’ss keep a hud then — 
Yes, a JiightniLMle 

Did you ev(i (*aiiv food to the night- 
ingale^ — Ve^, 1 did. 

Do you n*coli<‘('l seiung the Piince'-s 
and IJeigjmn together oii that oecasion ? 
—Yes. ‘ 

Wliat (lid you oh^»r^e llieiii to he do- 
ing? — Tluy iM re kusing eieh otlni. 

Did you lieai tin Ihinccss vay anv 
thing to rieigaini '' — She said, “ Do n(‘t 
reniau^'*«Jlwaw-‘Ut, man ta'ur ” 

Did you know whieli was Bergami’s 
room at (’.ipiuii Vc'^ 

])jd you tA<i SCI luri at the v. nidoiv, 
or liCMi ]' ni c dl h r 1 s sc'n.uit ^ — Ve^, 
\eiy otteii 

At sinh tinus »ud you e^er sec the 
Princess also \ in B* igaini’s looni. 

1M( \\f T ( n (i \ SSI \ O, 

[[A mason, ein|)lo\ . d at the\ dk! d’j'''ile j 
Do you leiviUeit nlnn tie' IhiiKC'S oi 
Wales ret Timed, rusn t^; \oyage to 
Greece ^ — ^'es. • 

Was 'inv .utLiuti ih ii lo de ahiait 
Beigami’s hod-iinoii ^ — Ve^, I \.as em- 
ployed (o mal-e one. 

What nliirat on va'J it op^'ned a 
door )n ir, ore -which had ht^n hefoK 
walled up, vhu'h 1 had sto]’pcd my self 


Da you know whether the bed-room o' 
her Royal Highness was changed aboiii 
the same time ? — Yes ; it w'as changed 
about two days after the door in Berga- 
nu's loom was rc-opened. 

Did this di'or open a communication 
to the new' bcd-Ksmi of her Royal High- 
lit ^s''— It did, tliere was a roinn hc- 
tWKii tin in, which led fioni one to the 
otin r 

(ill SI rr-i R AS rri r r 
[[Was su])t rniteiid.'nt of the stahh^s at the 
\ ilia d Isle, s.iw thi Ihiin'css npeated- 
Iv sitmig ('ll Ihi^aue’*- ! n '( in tin' pndQ* 

I iml/it Dll ihe u'id fiom I’e-iro to ( Ka- 
plun, he want lunr the c.irriaye to in- 
(pur(‘ the load, whin he saw the two 
paitii's in a highly imj)io])(T ]u)sturc He 
was adiaUic'd, and tnnitil away [] 

Do you rememhcT the little V ictorine 
at \hlla d'Kste 1 do. 

How', or by what name, did she call 
the PiiiK'ess^ — rilamma nun. 

Does the witness iei‘olI{(t any conver- 
sation hetwKii Ini Itoyal Highness and 
tne little \ u lorine at Ville d'Ksle ^ — Her 
Royal Highins> can ssed her always like 
her own child, and called her nia chtre 
/n'/c 

Vt'i're you c\(r at Bologna^ — I have 
(ht'en). 

Did you cser see tin' wife of Bergami 
there — I ha\i‘, hut it was at a time 
whin the Pjuu‘{‘«s was itot llure. 

I )'d y Dll e\ t r see her win u tin Princess 
w.is tlnue^ — Shi w'as there once whilst 
In 1 ^Majesty was aniMiig, and they all 
esea])(d , tin", .dl went .^way 

( nns~. Inn wereyoudis- 

lnl'-^^d turn the s, j-mc.- of the Piincess? 
— 'J’.uiards the vinl (^ Dctiinhei, 1H17. 

Ask him, w.is he in/t duiiiissed for 
stealing the lorti — \7) 

\N je not tlkit tin (luige on which he 
was disuiisMd " — No 

Tlun what were you dMni.ssed for ^ — 
Beeau->e 1 ga\e h\ue to two of her (the 
PfincLSss) iiic'ii, to go to an inn or ta- 
\'jn, atnh on tint, rdurn, tlie Baron 
tiud J]i.inaido, lu'j coiem, and scnr.c 
orhtrs, went to stop these letii, and 
wl in they came to complain to me of it, 
1 s,;,d that 1 riCM’i knew that masters 
shenJ 1 turn ' m," thief-takt is — im- 

pcKcl :rs 
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rriie House appcan'd to be di.ssatisfiecl 
/ with this inttrpretaHon ^ 'I’ho iiUorpietcr 
I explained, tluit slnm" implied a very 
I low kind of constable in Italy ) 

/ Why v.ere you luiiied a\fa\ , I a*^k ? — 

^ The da\ att< i Luiizi came to me w ith the 
jjioney winch I'as due to me Ibi my tivo 
or thiee months salary, and he told met 
’ that “ .’s I was an honest man, 1 ought 
not to he among i\\C9f>hn i an\ longir" — 
{^fnlh hiu^hUt), and thercloie 1 took 
rny s Jiry and went iwa}. 

And y#u ivcnt ^ — "S'cb. 

Was he ne\er dungi'd, when m the 
serMCc of the Pimcess oi Wah's, with 
stealing the hnise-ptovender — Never. 

I don't mean cliaigcd hetbre a in.igi- 
strate , hut was he not charged by some 
one in the tamil), oi iii the scivice of the 
Princess — No, lu ver 

You swiar to tluit, us well as to all the 
rest (d \('Ui cMvluiee ^ — 1 do 

You IH Mr Slid, then, 1 should thiiilv, 
to an) hodv, that )on had hc'i n dismissed 
upon a i barge ot sti'ahng coin ^ — I ha\e 
not, because I ne\ei told a he 

^0 ; dots ho mean to sjy that he never 
told a In , or that lie never told one with- 
out being well paid for it *'* — (O/c/tr, or- 
dn ) 

Did not the* witnc’ss become one of the 
most aeti\e agents of the Milan coinmib- 
81011 ^ 

TheSoi K i ion-(irvrn \t object dtliat 
tills was a (jiustion wbidi could not be 
put, because it was nut known tii.it there 
were any agents of the coumus-iou id that 
description wliidi tin h ariicd gentleman 
ab>iimed IIi h.id no light, tlniefore, to 
say, “ the must uti\e agi'iit.s.” 

All iJiNWAN. — (To the lUterpreter.) 
— Oh, iiLM’r mind, don’t }nit Uie e]U(S- 
lion — Did In ii.yt baoiiit a c«/y active 
agt'iU thiTC • % 

(An obiection w^as liere taken to the 
mode in which the uitiiineter put this 
question ; he obsei ved, that lie had not 
paid, ‘‘ most dcti\e/' as was imputed to 
him ; but, “ one of tlic most acUvc.’i) 

Ans. — I was not an active ugciit. 'J’hcy 
pve me oidirs only as a courur, which 
is in) profession ; and ab a courier 1 have 
’ done. 

Then vou have been einploved as a 
courier by that commission ^ — V'es, some- 
• tunes , whenever they hiFirtieeJ of me. 
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* Has the vritncss Eid any other means 
of getting lua hrt'ad since he has left the 
Piuic'e^s eif Walis’h service? — AN'S ; for 
I am hesi^hs hiong a pcnsjoiuT of niy 
govemmeiit liy trade* a cojichmnker. 

Whore'commendLd witness to the com- 
mission ? iloe*s he know? — Nobody re- 
connnemhd me , but, when 1 spoke to 
the .#l\oc.iPt*, he told me th.it 1 w;is only 
to tdl the truth, and then 1 dumld do. 

What aie you to have foi coming ? — 
They lia\e promisid me nothing 

Wliat do von expiet to h.ive? — No- 
tliing ; they have piomiscd me nothing; 

I hue nothing to e\]»cet. 

Do )^m mean us to inler that you ex- 
pect nothing ? — Yes. 

Who aie the jieisons whom you came 
ovirNvith^ — .Some 1 know', some I do 
not know , those I know, 1 know because 
we came togi ther , but I never saw them 
Ik I Ole 

I bejr to know v\lio they are whom you 
do know ? — 'I’here were various ; I knew 
them by siglit, at fiisl , hut 1 know them 
not , I have no (lIci plain tan co, 1 moan, no 
mtmiac^, with them. 

• 1 only ask then iiaim s ? — Some I know, 
and can sa) ; others 1 don’t know. 

I don’t want him (witness) to tell mo 
any thing that he does not know. I want 
tlic names oi those whom lu* does know ? 
— 'riieie wi’ie Hcirauli, Miardi, Carlo 
(hone, Ibirico h.ig.i//oiii, Kniico Baji, 
and the wife of Majoiei. 

Ask the vMtiK sf. wile till rlu never sought 
Diaeoju ; he knows the ni'iii T yfioan .? — 
I have lu'cn sonn tum^Jooung after him 
and Si'cking for him, for we .ue friends — 
but not on tins busiuc'-s , «ohe lias come 
soil!' limes .Hid looked afb r me. • 

Tlidi he iK ver oH'en d Ih acorn any mo- 
luy to c(»iiK forward as a witiieb.s? — J 

li.lM'llOt • 

Did witnrs', ncvci say to anv one that 
he would give Inin money lor liis testi- 
iq^ny ?►-- 1 hcvi* not. 

Docs he know ('olcnr! Vbe/ali ? — I 
know V'assali — the Count \a'-sCjli — hut 
not the Colonel. 

Did you see him some kune after 
)0U left ihf P. inr( ■) ’s M rvice ? — I did. 

Did you ha\c rujy . onv< r'^utiou with 
him re.s]|crtiti[: tbi cause of your dismis- 
sal ' — 1 hid 

Did you not t< 11 bun any thmg aiwuL 
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the charge of stealing corn ? — I did not 
say so ; I only said that I had been dis- 
charged, and I told him in what n^nner, 
by the shim. 

I'hat IS all you told him about your 
discharge? — That is what I said. If I 
said something more, it is what I cannot 
remember at present. 

Giusi rrr Eoai i, 

[[A waiter at the Crown lnn,h:ilf wa) be- 
tween Como and ]\Iihm, where the par 
ties 8])ent a day ] 

Did you see any thing at (Iihikt ? — 
Yes; tliey]mnl com]>hnu caehoflieT 
I (ftiservcd thiy ofleied dtlicate inorsds 
to each otln r. 

What (lid tliey say 'Jhey spoke in 
3‘'rench. 

WHiat did they do ? — 'Hk Huron of- 
fered soriii tiling fioiri his )date to the 
Princess, and she in return olK ied some- 
thing from Inrs to him; they wtu* of- 
fering delicate morsels to each othei. 

Did you leave Bei garni alone with the 
I*riiiceas after dinner ? — yes, I did. 

Did the company quit the roo(n at the 
time you speak of? — They had gone out. 

W^hat did you see particularly ]jass he- 
tween them when they were together ? — 
I went to enter the room and clear the 
table where the company liad dined, and 
I saw the Rarori holding his arm on the 
shoulder of the Viiucess. At that mo- 
meut, a** I was going into the loom, 1 saw 
the Baron give the l^rincess a kiss. But 
1 did not tTojn. for they immediately told 
me to go away. ^ 

In wh.it ivay was tlic arms of the Ba- 
ron pliiivd ? — 'J'lie B.iron was on the 
(right, and the Pi mcess on the left of him, 
and he had his left aim upon her shoul- 
der. 

(ill .SI ri’i Pi I Out o, 

[[A baker at the Vill.i d’Kste, s.nv the tiar- 
ties aftOT iheir rclurii from the E ist 

Did you see her on any oct.ision sitting 
in tlie garden ? — I did 

AVas she aloiu', dr wa>anY'iHT.>on with 
her ? — Baron Bergrini was will her 

Was he sitting at the siiiiie tune? — 
He was. 

Did In do any thing ?— He nas doing 
some thing. 

M hat was lie doing ? — He had his aim 


round the neck of the Princess ; he was 
making love to her, and kissed her. (The 
witness put his arm round the interpre- 
ter, and offered to kiss him — {Laughter ) 

Before he put his arm round her neck, 
had he got up from his seat ? — A'es. 

When he got up, did the Princess 
any thing to luin, or to the brtast of his 
coAt ^ — She took him by the flap of his 
coat, and made him«sit down again. 

Was It attii that the arm was put 
round tlu neck ^ — It was. 

H,i\e YOU (.vir seen the Priiiefessin the 
kit( lu n ? — W s 

W j's Ihrg.Jim there at the same time ? 
—Yes. 

Was tliere any polenta tlu it ? — Yes. 

Did Berganu tlo any thing with the 
jMjh nfa — He took a little. 

What did lie do ivith it ?--ne went 
to the Pni'cess, wlio told him sonu thing 
in Erencli, and then Bergaini, Yvith a 
spoon, put half the polenta into the Prin- 
cess's mouth, and half into his own. 

Did you some days after this h'c the 
Princess in the pantr) at Villa d’Kste? — 
'^^e8. 

W^as Bcigami there at that time? — 
Yes 

Did Bergami do any thing, or the Piin- 
cess? — They were both together. 

What did Bergami do ? — He took a 
piece of s’WTct-ineat, and put it into the 
mouth of the Princess. 

(JnSHM’I (loeRGlARDl, 
[^Boatman on the Lake of Como, carried 
the Pnnetss and Bergami whcie\er they 
YVt llt.^ 

Did you obsene any thing pas.s be- 
tween the Prill cess and Beigaini on these 
occasions ?— I have seen her kiss him. 

jMore than once^ — About four times. 

Did } on e\er sev any thing t lse on those 
occasions he.sidts kissing? — Not in the 
boat. 

At any other place h.ne you seen any 
thing between the Pi mcess and Bergami ? 
— l^aw them while m the pantry , they 
were taking themsehes away from the 
table, and tlu.) went into the room, and 
locked thtmseh* s into it. 

V» hat loom do you nitan ? — The bed- 
room of the Pnnccss. '/'here wan the 
room where they liYcd ; and Acre, on the 
other side, was the room of the 
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, PrineeBSi into which they went nnd lock- 
ed themselves. 

CrQSs-^examincd . — Did you ever tell any 
body that Vilmarcati had ^fFcrt'd you mo- 
ney for what you had to say ?— No ; be- 
cause be told me to to J^lilan^ where 
^^11 my expenses would be paid. , 

Have you not told other persons thaf 
Vilmarcati had offered you money for 
your information ?— No. 

Did you ever say that you had been 
promis^ money by Vilmarcati ? — Never. 

Did you ever say that any other per- 
son had promised you money ?— No. 

Giu8ep*pe Sacchi, 

C|A courier in the service of the Princess, 
was sent by Bergnmi to Milan with a 
letter to the Governor, with orders to 
bring back an answer that night.^ 

\^cn you returned, where did you 
go ? — I dismounted from my horse and 
went into the kitchen, where I saw the 
footman ; I asked him where Beigami 
was, and he told me. 

In consequence of the answer he gave 
you, where did you go ? — I mounted up 
stairs to Bergami's anto-roora. 

What did you do on going into the 
ante-room ?— I found Bergami’s servant 
asleep, and 1 went towards his bedroom. 
Finding the door open, I went into the 
room. I saw the bed tumbled, but no- 
body there. 

What did you then do? — 1 then went 
away ; and os I was going I heard a noise 
on the opposite side, and at the same time 
heard somebody say, AVho’s there ?’* I 
thought it was Bergami, and 1 answered 
that I was the courier from Milan. Ber- 
gami then came to me, and told me there 
was no such necessity for dehvering the 
answer. 

Can you 8ay*whcre Bergami came from 
at the time you have spoken of No ; 
I did not sec, because it was dark. 

Where did the door of Bergami's room 
leail to ? — It led into two rooms. 

Who slept in those rooms ?— No*one. 

Do you know where tlie Princess slept 

Do you know where the Princess's bed- 
room was ? — No. 

Did you go before the Princess to Tu- 
. rill ?— I went before her, for the last post. 

VOL. XIII. PAST II. ^ 


When you orrived at the inn, did you 
make any arrangement respecUl^ the 
rooms of the Princess and her suite ?— 
Yes ; I made tlie distribution with the 
innkeeper : for her Royal Highness the 
best apartment, and others near it for the 
damt* dhonneur and the /Jv/iwre rfe 
hrr: for the gentlemen we allotted other 
apaftitienb, separate fVoin the rest. 

Did that arrangement continue, or was 
it altered after &e Princess arrived ?— 
No ; on the arrival of the Princess and 
Bergami, I shewed them the distribution 
1 had made, but it did not meet the ap- 
probation either of the Princess or Ber- 
gami, *and the apartments 1 had chosen 
for tlie gentlemen were allotted to her 
Royal Highness, thedbwcf/ViannetfP, Ber- 
gami, and the ferttme de chamhre. 

How near was the room of Bergami to 
that of the Princess after the alteration 
was made ?— Between the room of her 
Royal Highness and that of Bergami was 
the room of the dame d*honneur. 

[[The witness was present at the balls at 
the Barona, which were chiefly fre^ent- 
ed byqpersons of low condition. Many 
improprieties took place, which the Prin- 
cess saw, without expressing any censure. 
She spoke to him, also, in a very impro- 
per manner, about the girls who attend- 
ed these balls. In travelling from Rome 
to SenegMglia, Sacchi n^pcatedly rode up 
to the carriage, and drew aside the cur- 
tains. Two or three times he saw the 
Princess anil Bergami sleeping in pos- 
tures Strongly indica^'^y* guilt. One 
day, when they hwl rode liefore him, he, 
on his arrival, inquired for them, and was 
pointed to a room where they were.]] 

Did you go to that room ? — I went, 
and, knocking at the door, inquired whe- 
ther I could enter. Bergami answered I 
could coSic in, as I did. After I entcrcfl, 
I saw the Princess and Bergami on tile 
bed ; but I must observe they were de- 
ten tl/drcsscd, and at a distance from one 
another. 

How wfre they s^ted on the' bed ? — 
They were lying on the bed os far as the 
middle, and their backs were leaning or 
resting against the wall. 

fAt Carlsruhe, the arrangement of the 
bed-rooms was changed in the same man- 
ner as at Turin, and generally those of the 

D 
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two i»arti(‘s wtTc as near as possible to each 
otiur. ]] 

Do yon remcinliiT any time at« Villa 
Ciraiide, when the rest of the ftiniily wore 
in bed, seeing Rerg.urn any wlitre I re- 
member one iiiglit, after midnight, while 
it was iiisuffcr.ihly hot, I was at the win- 
dow of my loom , and us I lieard a noise 
on ihe side of the loom of Ifngaii^i, I 
withdrew a little. [ saw Ik i garni come 
out of J\is room and go to the door tiiat led 
to tlie apartmint of her Uo>al Iligbiuss 
He opened the door, entered, and I saw' 
huh no more. 

How long did you remain at your win- 
dow after you saw fka garni enVr ^ — 
About an hour 

On any othi i night did yon see Rerga- 
im ^ — A w d.i}s after 1 saw the sanu 
tiling 

At what time w'as it )Ou saw Rergami 
tlie second time ^ — About the same timi' 
as tin first. 

Did you ujion tlie second ociasion see 
Bergami leturn to his loom — I did not, 

Ct o\s~( jainvK (I — How hmg have you 
been in tlnscoimiry About 1 1 riontbs. 

Where have you livtd all tliat time ^ — 
Sometimes in lamdon, and sometimes in 
tile country. 

Is your name Sacchi, or Saciluni 
Siicchi. 

Weie you neyer called Saet Iiini ^ — \ es, 
I was called Snceln at iMilan 

Rut is it tme that you have also been 
culled 3Iilani in this countiy ■*" — Ves, it is 
tiue. ^ 

Is It tiiie that vou have always gone by 
llial name here It is. 

How much, 111 pnint of fact, did^oiirc- 
oci\c dining the first si\ months that >ou 
acted in the capaeity ot cornier ? — Wliilst 
in her Royal liig]mess’'s scivicc I leivued 
money at three se\eial limes, atiiouiitmg 
itt the whole to OO or 7f) Napoleons. 

IIow' much did )ou icceivc as tourici 
only — I (If) not reiiK mbu. * 4 

How long did }ou contimic m the situa- 
tion of i;piinti during the .ear that you 
were in the Piincess's seivicc*^ — About 
nine months. 

V\ ho hired jou ? — 1 t ntered hei Royal 
Highiif'ss’s serxiee thiough the good of- 
fices of JM, rhivuuia, a banker, tln' Raroii 
C^aiolctti, .md Bei garni. 


Do you mean to say, that at that time 
you were m ta'^y circumstances — I was 
always, tliank (iod, in easy circumstances. 

Do you mean to say that you were as 
w( 11 drt'ssed tlun as you are now ? — Yes, 
I was always 

Alwajs: well, but you know you wei. 
called Count Milam when you were intro- 
duted to ]\I Mari( tti^ don’t vou? — No, I 
do not knovi it 

Do you iiu an to swear that you don’t 
know whether )ou were so called or not, 
on your introduction to M ^larietti ? — 1 
am sworn to tell tin* truth, and the truth 
.done, and I svvtar t|jat 1 was not mtro- 
<lu((“d limit 1 tiu* iiaim of (’oiirit IMiIani. 

W ill yon swTar th.it you were not called 
(’oimt Milam m the presence of M. Ma- 
netti in London — 1 am suie that 1 never 
111 aid mv^elf t ailed “ Count” m the pic- 
seiitc of M. IMarietti. 

Do you mean also to swi'ai tliat you 
WTie never c.dled “ ('ount” at Aston, in 
the presence of Mr (fotUn y ^ — I am sure 
tliat I ne\ei heaid myself so called at As- 
ton 

Will you swear that you were not intro- 
duced to M. Maiietti as a mcrtliant^ — 
Nevei 

'I’hat you never ^t.ited to linn that you 
had eomt' to this tountry foi eommtJrcial 
jmrposes Ne\t) 

How did you leprcsent youisclf — I al- 
w lys said th it 1 came here m the service 
of a .Spanish family. 

Is it true tli.U you came over in the ser- 
v’d' of a Spanisli family '' — No, it is not 
trill* 

Did you ever say to M Alarictti, or to 
any other jierson, that llie Princess of 
AVales owed you money ^ — I li.ive said 
that I had a liw-suit with her Royal 
Highness, hut liCMr that she owed me 
money. * ’» 

Was It true or not that you had a law- 
suit with her jloyal Highness > — I meant 
to sav that I was engaged in the process 
whiili was making against her Royal 
Higlmcss. 

• J)o you mean to say that you told M. 
Maiietti, th.it you were one of the witness- 
es in the \)iosecution against the Prin- 
ci ss ^ — No. 

M'as It then a dou/tU' cnierKUr that you 
meant when you told AI. Manctti that 
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you had a law-suit with hei Royal High-' pro\etl that this was done with her autho- 
ness ? — I never said any thing to Ma- rity, the paper was not read.J 
rictti on the subject. you ever say to imy person that your 

/ To whoinsovei, then, you told this story conduct the Princess was liable to a 
of a law-suit, did you teR it as a douhlc charge of ingratitude with respect to a ge- 
trtiendre '^ — I did. nerous hencfactress ? — Never. 

Did you ever make application to be Is that your hand writing ? — (A I>ai)er 
, taken hack into the service of her UoyST^was shewn to the witness.) — Ves. 


Highness ^ — Noji mi I'lcordo. 

Did you ever represent to any one, after 
you had left the service of her Royal High- 
ness, that you were in a destitute condi- 
tion ^ — Never. 

Did you ever entreat any person of her 
Royal Highness’s Irousehofd to have com- 
passion on your hiiserahle situation ; I 
mean after you had left her Royal High- 
ness ^ — I have never been in a miserable 
situation. (/I laufrli ) 

Will )oii swear that you never entreat- 
ed any one of the suite of lier Royal High- 
ness to take pity or to liavo conijmssioii on 
you after you had left her service ^ — (The 
witness) On what account to have com- 
passion on me ^ 

'J’hat, sir, IS a question, and not an an- 
wer. I must ha\e an answ’er to this tpies- 
tion ; will you swear tliat you luwer en-‘ 
treated any of the Princ(‘ss's suite, after 
you Inunjuitted her service, to take com- 
pai ^.1011 upon you ? — It may he that I have. 

Did you ever represent to any person, 
after you had left her Royal Ilighness’s 
seivice, that you. taxed j ourself with in- 
gratiUule towards a most generous mis- 
tress ^ 

[^Herc the Attorney-General inter- 
posed, insisting that these questions evi- 
dently referred to some writing of the 
witness. Mr Brougham replied, that 
there was nothing in the question to shew 
wht*thcr It referred to ivritten or spoken 
declarations. The Judges being referred 
to, gave It as Uitir o][«nion, that the ques- 
tion might he put , hut in that ca^e the 
opposite counsel might ask if the senti- 
ments ha«l been reduced to writing ; and 
then the writing must be produced. After 
a great deal of (liscussion, Mr Brougham 
said, that rather than lose time, he would 
withdraw the question. 

On a re-exainination by the Attorney- 
General, the witness shewed a charac- 
ter, written by Schiavim (who was called 
Marshal of the Pahiee) and se<ded with 
the Princess's seal , ImiAs it could not be 


And tliat^^ — (Another paper) — Vou 
need not read the whole of it. — It is my 
wilting. ^ 

Did you ever go by any other names 
than Sacchi and Milam ?- ! have lieen 
called by another name ; 1 am still called 
by another. 

What IS that othci name ? — I beg as a 
favour from the honourable house lliit 1 
ni:iv not answer , because, if I sliould tell 
tlijft name by which I go, I should be ex- 
posed to the fury of those who have ill in- 
tentions against me. 1 beg, at all events, 
the liouse to interpose its authority that 
the name may not be inserted in the pub- 
lic papers. 

Mr Brougham, after such an intima- 
tion, would not ask the name. 

Dii^ you not fetch Mademoiselle I)c 
Mont from liausannc to Milan — Ves. 

Did you take hei hack ^ — No. 

But you went to prevail on her to go to 
Milan ^ — Only to ask her if she wished to 
g(' — would go or not. 

Who employed you to fetch her — to get 
her?* — 1 was desired by the commission 
which was at JHilan. 

When Mademoiselle De Mont went 
awjiy with you to Milan, djd you tell 
any one that she was g\uie hack, or going 
back, to the scrviie of the Princess? — 
Never. 

How much money did you get from %]\o 
Milan cominission for your trouble whilt‘ 
you were at Milan ^ — I have recciverl ik* 
other s«m except for the ex]M'nce of‘ my 
jourm y to l^ausamie and hack, ami for 
the other journey which I took to (’har- 
^nitiS and back. 

Do you mean to sw ear that )<)u have re- 
ceivwl no promise of any sum fromtiic Mi- 
lan comrtiission fot' your trouble ? — I can 
swear never to have rc caved any promise. 

Do you mean to swear that you have 
never received a promise of recompense 
from ^ny person for your Irouhle m this 
business can swoar never to liave re- 
ceived any piomise. 
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Ilnvi' you ever saitl to any one that you 
liad received any thin^, or any promise of 
any money or advantage ? — I have ipever 
Wild to any i>er8on that I had rcocived any 
money or advantage- I may have said 
that I had received the expcnce of my 
journey. 

Do you expect to receive nothing more 
than those exjienceB for your ^roubldin 
tins business ? — I hope that my lime will 
he paid fr)r. 

Have you ever seen Mademoiselle Do 
Mont since she came to this country ^ — 
Many times. 

Karl (tuky. — H ave you ever gone by 
the name of Milaiii before you eahie to 
Kngland? — I took that name in Paris, 
four or five flays before I set out for Eng- 
land. 

When did you set out for England ?— 
In .July of the last year. 

lie so good as to say what was your mo- 
tive for taking that name at that time m 
Paris ? — After 1 knew that I was known 
in Ixmdon by my own name, I tried to 
shelter myself against any* thing which 
might hapiu’ii to me. %. 

What tumult had happened at that time 
wliieli imlucid you to take that name? — 

I was warned that the witnesses against 
the Queen might have run some risk if 
they had been known. 

I laving stated that at Paris you chan- 
ged your name to Milani, in consequence 
of the tumult which took place, what did 
you mean by that statement? — While I 
was at Paris, a gentleman came, accom- 
panied by tho couTUT Krouse ; and tins 
gentleman (it was the first time I saw him, 
and I liave seen Imn no more) told me 
that It would be necessary for me to 
change my name, because it would be too 
dangerous to come to Ene:laiul under my 
own name, as 1 had told him I wai$ known 
ill Ixindon under my name. 

TheEarl of Daw i inoi on. — W hat was 
the reason of your being discharged 'from, 
the service of the Princess ^ — There was a 
difierence* which I had with the confec- 
tioner. 

Who was the person who discharged 
you ? — Schiavini sent for me in the morn- 
ing, and said that he had received orders 
from the Princess to set me at libeft^y, to 
discharge me. 

By the Earl of I.audi hdat.e. — I wish 


to know, if, after the Princess made tliat 
qieecli to you in the court, you saw her 
Royal Ihgliness at similar balls with those 
women ? — Non mi ricordo. 

Did the l*rinces« of Wales say nothing 
more ? — Not on that occasion. 

^ ,Did you see those virffiHs at any ball at 
winch the Princess was present, subse- 
quent to that penod ^ — I cannot say what 
males she was speiiking of. I thought 
she was s]»eaking ni a general way. 

Have you seen her at any balls subse- 
quent to that penotl ^ — There were balls. 

Were they attended by the same sort of 
company ^ — Nearly th^ same ))ersons. 

By lA>rd Cm i fioiiri'. — I wdsli to know 
whether you asked to see tlie Princess af- 
ter Sehiavim gave you your discharge 
I asked to see the Princess after I had re- 
ceived my certificate, the evening lieforc I 
went away. 

Did you see her Royal Highness after 
you received that certificate ^ — No. 

Did you see her Royal Highness after 
you understood that you were to quit her 
service > — I did. 

What passed on that occasion > — Her 
Royal Highness told me that she gave inc 
iny discharge, in order to set an example 
to the other servants, that there should 
not be quarrels in the house. ^ 

Did her Royal Highne.ss state M’bat the 
cause of those quarrels was ^ — She told 
me because I had that quarrel with the 
confectioner, and she did not wish that 
such quaricls should happen in the house. 

Did she state any other cause of dissa- 
tisfaction to you ^ — She did not. 

Did you make any reply to her Roya. 
Highness on that occasion ^ — 1 said to her 
Royal Highness that I did not believe that 
to be a fault sufficiently great for me to be 
discharged. 

Mr Robert Phaer, a cashier in the bank- 
ing-house of Coutts and Co. being called, 
the certificate given by the Queen to the 
witness, Sacchi, was put into his hands. 
He deposed that he had been thirteen years 
in the employ of Coutts and Co. and was 
acquainted with the hand-writing of the 
Pnneess of Wales, from having paid drafts 
signed by her. The certificate w'qs of her 
writing. 

The certificate given to Giuseppe Sac- 
chi, a native of Como, dated Pesaro, 6th 
November 181 7f was then read by the in- 
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terprcterin Italian^ and afterwards in £n(^ 
lisn. It gave the witness ** a most excd* 
lent character for assiduity, zeal, and tide- 
lity/' and stated tliat he was only dis- 
ch^ed fhini motives of economy, and for 
the sake of retaining older servants. It 
signed ‘^Carohne P.’* ^ 

Renewed cross-examination of Theo- 
dore Majocci Ay Mr Brougham. — Do 
you know Julius Ctfsar Cavazzi ? — I ne- 
ver heard of that name. 

Do you know a person named Cavazzi ? 
— Yes ; an Itahau. I have heard of a 


Did you not tell him that the persons 
who liad given you the Napoleons bad 
giveutyou more tluin you asked to pay 
your expenses ?— I cannot say so : I ask- 
ed only for money to pay iny journey. 

Will you swear that you did not tell 
Cavazzi that they had given you more 
‘^than you asked ?— 1 cannot swear any 
suKl^ thiuff, because 1 asked only the ex- 
penses of my voyage ; and he could not 
say so. f 

Will you swear that you did not tell 
him, that whatever you asked for, yo-i 


person of the name of Cavazzi at Milan ; 
there are two ; one is a jeweller, and has 
a shop 111 one of the suburbs of Milan ; 
I btdieve he lives there, but I never was 
ill his shop ; he is a fat man. 

Tile Cavazzi I am s}H?aking of is a p<*r- 
son who lives in Circville-street, Hatton- 
gardeii, or who did lately live there > — I 
lemember that this Cavazzi told me that 


got more than yon asked — 1 cannot 
swear that I asked for more, nor eaii he 
swear fliat I asked for more, than my ex- 
[leiises. I have sworn to this already, 
and I cannot say any thing else if 1 should 
be aJkiil a hundred times. 

Will you swear that you did not say 
that you h.'id got more than you asked £* 
— 1 never said 1 had got more than iny 


lie was a relation of the ( \ivazzi at Milan ; exjHriices. 

tor when I came here I met him, and he Do you know Joseph Ihzzctti ? — I do 
told me that he was so. not know that name. 


Well, then, it is this one, and not the 
other, who you said before was ^he only 
one you bad ever heard ot have 
known him only a few days in London. 

Did nor you and this London Cavazzi 
ilin^ith each other last winter, for eight 
or len-djjys together ? — Not tor eight or 
ten days, because 1 was not here eight or 
ten days. 

But did you not dine once or tw’ice to- 
gether ? — What I can say ih, that I dined 
twice witli him, and ate rice. 

Did you not shew Cavazzi another let- 
ter, which you told him you had received 
from soinclKKly here to carry abroad .'‘— 
What I remember is, that I was shewing 
him the dispatch I was to carry. 

M^as It not a dispatch which you were 
to carry to l.ord Stew%rt ^ — It w'as. 

Did you not also shew him a number 
of Napoleons, which you said you had re- 
ctuved at the same lime with the letter? 
— Ves; they were the Napoleons for my 
journey ; I counted them there. • 

How many did you shew him ?— I be-* 
lieve eighty. 

Will you swear that you did not shew 
him 150^ — 1 cannot sw(>ar how many: 
what I remember is, I counted eighty ; 
but 1 cannot swear. 


I mean a'peason who lives in Liquor- 
pond-stfcet ? — LiquoriHind-street ? Non 
'mt rieordo : 1 do not remember. I eaim* 
lierc 111 a sack, and 1 went away in a 
trunk, {kmgkter) and I do not know Iilng- 
hsh. 

But when you forgot every thing about 
Cavazzi, you recollected him us soon as I 
told you the street in he lived 

I remembered liirn, because 1 recolleetal 
tile name of Cavazzi, but not because 1 
was told of the g.irden. . 

You must try to recollect Bizzctti, too, 
liefore wre part. Do you reineinlitT two 
Italians who dined with you at the same 
place where Cavazzi also dined with you ? 
— There were many Italians who came 
tliere and dined and ate rice. 

Do voif not know an Italian who aocoiu- 
panied you up and down London, to sliew 
you your way, and explain things to you 
-^I remember a person who servixi as a 
guide. 

What was his name? — I nevar askefl 
what riamC he went by. 

Do you not know tlifit he was a cabinet- 
maker ? — I was told that he was such ; 
that he was a jomi r. 

Do ygu recollect going uith him, oilhei 
on the day or the thy after the late king s 
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func/al, to the west end of the tonvn ? — 
Tic earned me about; and brought me 
here and there, and told me th^t this 
])lace IS such a place, and that pjace is such 
another place, but I did not know where 
we went, and whether this was this, and 
that was that. 

Did you go with that young man 
any particiilar house — I reineinbe> we 
came into some street, wliere some gentle- 
men kjved whom I don’t know, and to 
whose house 1 was to carry a letter. II is 
servant told me that he was not at home, 
because he had gone out to see the cere- 
mony of the iuntral of the king 

On that, or on the other day, Or either 
of them, did you go with that young 
man, and to find any person in a very 
large house > — I low am I to know whe- 
ther it was a large or small (house) ^ I did 
not make the ohservatioii , I cannot say 
wlietlicr Jt was large or small. 

Did you, upon any of tlio^e oecusions 
when you were so accompanied by the /«- 
dc /tluit*, go into any large house 
where there was a sentinel standing at the 
door.^ — Tliut was on the first d^y of my 
arrival in Kiiglniul, when I was told that 
that was the house where was the court of 
the King ; for I had three or lour lettiTs 

Did you overgo to that house again ^ — 
A\’S ; I WTiit and returned thiough a 
door to and from the liouse. 

Do you mean several times to and fro»u 
tins house ? — I do. 

Did you go into the house and leave 
your Uu]}i(\is de piact at the gate or door 
the while — 'I'he first tune 1 left him out 
at the door. 

Dili you not leave him at that door, at 
♦the other times also, when he accompa- 
nied you to this house ^ — What I remem- 
ber is, that while I was in the house with 
some one, I have left the laqudis i/c pfau 
at the door. 

Do you iiuun to say, that, at the otbei 
times you were there, your lutfuan *h 
place was not at the door ^ — Whethei he 
came ui, tw not, I cannot tell ; 1 left Inin 
there, and 1 don't th'ink he sto|^peil , whore 
he went alterwards, 1 cannot tell. 

Did you find him waiting there for you 
when you came out of the house upon 
this ocittsion ^ — I have not nvcntioned 
fhe pkice ; what I remember is, that I 


found him waiting for me when I caiiltf 
out. 

Upon any one of those occasions dirl 
you come out witli a gentleman whom 
you had found in the great house? — 
Vt s, I did. 

Did you go fiom thence, with thatgciv- 
tkmaii, to his chambers ? — No. 

Didynni not go with him somewhere? 
— With that gentleman I went nowhere- 

Who was this gentleman whom you 
came out with What I remember is, 
that he was a IMr Vowell. 

Will you swear that you did not go 
with Mr Powell, xvhen you came out, to 
his chuinbers in lanc dn’s-iiin ^ — With 
Mr Powell I did not go. 

Did not you, then, at that time make 
an appointment to go at six o’clock to Mr 
Powell’s chambers > — I did 

Did you not go that evening, accord- 
ing to that ap])ointmcnt ^ — I did. 

Now', as to the great house, 1 under- 
staml you to say that you went several 
times alterwards, — frequently, in short, 
to It, with your liK/ums de pUut — Yes. 

Did )ou not on one of those occasions 
go from Mr Pow'elfs to that great hous(, 
with a note ^ — I did. 

Did you go in on that occasion to the^ 
house, and leave your lai/mts tic p/au'xnit’- 
side at the door ^ — 1 believe 1 Jnwc left 
him out of doors , but I cannot be sure 
of it. 

Now, this great bouse, was it Carlton- 
house ? — The name of Carlton I have not 
heard , it was said to be the palace of the 
King. 

Were there any pdlars before the door ? 
— I know that the people enter by a ainall 
door , and as soon as they get in, there 
is another door before them. 

Did you sec any pillars about the 
house ^ — I have seen some ancient Gre- 
cian columns . they were inside. 

After you enter tli rough the outer gate, 
IS there a court between tlie liouse and 
the street — There is a court betw'een 
thediouse and the street, 
o Have you had any conversation with 
Mr Powell about your expenses, and the 
payment of them, in the presence of your 
Uiifuais dc pUict'^ — iclucdo non vit ricnrdo. 

Did Mr Powell say to you, in the pre- 
sence of this laqitois de jdace, that money 
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was no ohjoiU and that you might have 
mtn'L it'yoii wanted it^ — No. 

Will you swear tliat ^ tliat he did 
not say. “ nionev was no object ^”—1 will 
^w ear th.it Mr Powell ne\er said so. 

Will v>u .also swi'ar tliat he never, in 
tlTc ])ri senee of that /wr/w/t/A dr jtlan , sauk*, 
- any thnej; to t]iat))uri>oscor etteel>— No ; 
;\lr Pouell never talked about tins pur- 
pose’, nor held such discourse. 

Do you mean to represent that you 
never hid any conversation with Mr 
Powell upon the suhiect of the Queen 
— (I'he witness) llow, wli.it do you 
nie<in ^ I ilon’t understand what you say ^ 

"Phe inter))reter — My Lonls, if 1 am to 
use thewoid ‘‘ eonversition,” I shall ne- 
ver make mysi'lf uinlerstoud. 

Mr Pimm (.ham Then pi ay use ano- 
ther woid.sir^ “ diseourst ,’*if jou please. 
Put the question again in this way. — 
Do )ovi mean to say that Mr Powtll h.is 
iKvei spoken to you on the subject of the 
Queen ^ — .Mi Powell s])oko to me upon 
tins business at Milan, wlaii I made my 
deposition ; but after that, we have never 
spoken togi'ther any more upon tlie sub- 
let t. 

lli-rianuncLl — h'or what purpose weie 
those Napoleons given you before you 
weiif^o ^"lonna ^ — To pay the expenses 
of my jS^rruy. 

M’ere you to account tor those Napo- 

leoiJS^— xS'/, 


Did you account for those Napoleons ? 
— Y I’s , I gave an uecount oF the expen- 
ses of my journey. 

W liom dfil you sih.* at thi great house, 
oil the occasion you have hetore spoken 
ol ^ — 1 saw a footman, and a Dennaii, 
^who talked to me m (iennaii. 

'^'^'hom did )ou see at any other time 
(as^usay you were there seveial times) 
at the gnat housed — I saw a large big 
man, i.ither a handsome man, wlfl) did 
not imdcrstnid Krciuli or Italian, but 
who spoke with im* by signs. 

For what purpose did you go to that 
housed — The first time I went to cany 
a packet* ; and then 1 said I must have a 
receipt for tlu packet, lor I could not give 
It without taking a receipt. 

Did yon liring that packet with you 
will’ll you came over to Knglaiul with M r 
Hyatt ^ — I did. 

I ask the witness to say, as well as he 
lecolleits, how many tunes he has ealled 
at that house — What I can rLUiemher is, 
that 1 have ^cen there three tinu’s. 

As he Ims tidd us for what be went 
there th •first time, ask him whether he 
recollects for wdiat purpose he went the 
second time — 'Phe si’cond time I went 
to sec whetlur thiTe was any answi’i to 
the packet for whuh I had asked a re- 
cei])t, and a third time, hecau.se they told 
me to call again for an answer. 
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HOUSE OP'lORDS, Oct. 5.-24.- 

JaM£b Lemann, Earl of Guildford^ 

[^Clerk to Mr Vizard, the Queen's Soli- Does your lordship recollect having 
citor, was sent to Baden to solicit the at- seen her Majesty the Queen at Naples? 
tendance of Baron Dcnte, Chamberlain — I recollect coming to Naples after the 
to the Grand Duke, as a witness. The Queen had arrived th'ere. 

Boron at first consulted his minutes and At what time was that, does your lord- 
gave his deposition.] ship recollect ? — I think it was in the be- 

Do you know whether the Grand Duke ginning of March, 1815. 
was then at Baden? — Yes, he was. When your lordship arrived at Na- 

Was the Baron willing to come to this pies, who formed the suite (ft her Majes- 
country at the time when you took his ty ? — 1 think there were Lady Charlotte 
deposition on the 20th ? — Yes, he was. Forbes, Sir William Gcll, the Hon. Kep^ 
Did he, when you saw him afterwards, pell Craven, and Dr Holland. These 
state any reason to you why he could not were all, to the best of my recollection, 
come ?— Yes, he said he pou';l not come Does your lonlship recollect a person 
without the consent of the Gran^ Duke, of the name of Bergami being there? — 
After he returned from the Grand Yes, I recollect seeing that iierson. 

Duke, at Carlsnihe, did he make any In what situation was he then, does 
statement to you ^ — Yes, he did ; he told your lordshin recollect ^ — As fir as I un- 
inc on the 23d, that he had seen the derstocxl, I tnink he was called a copjgicr. 
(irand Duke on that morning, and that [^Lord Guildford dineil with tlM^f^een 
he had refused him permission to come, at Naples, witli a large party of English 
Did the Chamberlain state any other and foreigners. He saw her again at 
reason? — No. I remember him saying Home, and spent several days in her 
he enjoyed an estate in Hanover under house at Civita Vccchia. She had then 
his Majesty, but that should not prevent living with her Madame Falconet, wife 
his coinifig over, because he was satisfied to an opulent banker at Naples, with her 
his Majesty would not think ill of him two daughters.] 

for coming. Where did your lordship and Lady 

Did you make any other application to C. Lindsay disembark ^ — At Leghorn, 
fiiin ? — Y es ; I wfotc to him rei^uesting When did your lordship see her Ma- 
he would make a deposition betore the jesty after that period ? — A long interval 
local authorities on the spot. ^ elapsed before I saw tlv? Queen again. 

What answer did he return ? — He said The next time I met her was, I think, 
he could not do so without the consent of in November, 1815, at the Villa d'Este, 
the Grand Duke. , ^ her house near the Lake of Como. 

Was your lordship then accompanied 
Coi ONLL Anthony Bui lkr Sp Leger, by L&dy Charlotte Lindsay ? — No, 1 was 
Qfad hceii the Queen's Chamberlain not. 

lor eleven years, from 180.9 downwards. Where was Lady Charlotte then ?-— 
hut on her Majesty going abroad in 1814-, She was in England, 
his state of liedth did not allow him to Y our lordship has said that you then 

go farther than Brunswick. Oij her rc- .saw the Queen at the Villa d’Este ? — 
turn, he waited on her and resigned his Yes, I first saw her Majesty on the 
office, btill on account of health.] lake. « 
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Did Tou dine ai the Villa then ?— 
Ves, I aid. 

Was fiergami then at her Majesty's 
table ? — He was. ^ 

Did your lordship ever before ace him 
sit at table with her Majesty ?— Never, 

' I think. ^ 

- Did your lordship stay longoi th in 
that day at the Villa d'E^fc?— No, I 
went away the same bvening. 

Where did your lordship go? — I slept 
that night in the little town of Como, 
and went on the next day to Milan. 

Did your lordship set* the Queen af- 
terwards? — Yes, I saw tlie Queen on the 
Saturday rr the Sunday follovung at Mi- 
lan, whore I dined with lier by an invi- 
tiition which I leccivcd when I wa^ at 
the ^^illa d'Estc. 

Was It your lordship’s intention whc! 
you w'eiit to the 'V^illa a Este to liave paid 
a longer visit? — I had no intention of 
staying longer ; I had made no particu- 
lar arrangement. 

From that time have you had any op» 
partunity of seeing the Queen I 

have not. 

Cjim^examincd . — Did it happen to 
your lordship to see, while at Naples, at 
llome, or* at Tivita Vecchia, whether 
Beagnod ivaited upon the company at ta- 
ble P^^^annot recollect at Naples wIk*- 
thcr he did or not, hut I think he did at 
Cl vita Vecchia. 

When you \i.nted at the Villa d'Este, 
what ladies were in attendance There 
wa.s an Italian lady, whose name I under- 
stooil to l)e the ('ountess Oldi. 

Had your lirilship any opportunity 
of conversing with that lady? — Yes, I 
conversed with her. 

From your lordship's knowledge of 
the Italian, did she speak what is termed 
the Patois, or pure It&lian? — I thought 
she spoke very good Italian, with rather 
the accent of Lombardy. 

Had you ever any conversation with 
your sister Lady Charlotte Lindsay on 
the subject of her remaining in atten- 
dance on her Royal Highness ? — Yes, I • 
recollect to liave had some correspondence 
with her on the subject. 

Did you recommend to Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay the propriety of resigning the 
situation which slic held about tne person 
of her Royal IlighncoS ?-•! did advise 
her to resign it. 


Mliat were the considerations which 
induced you to give that advice ? 

Mr llKot'oiiAM here desired toi'cmind 
their I^ordships, tliatthis was a question 
addressed to poiim on which he had been 
restrained from entering. 

The LOiid Cn ion agreed witli 
Learned Covnsi*!, that the 
tion^as taking an inrguLir conise, and 
it mi^i indeed be advisahh to expunge 
the preceding qncKtion and tuswer# 

[^The Attorney-CJciio'*Rl here pul a 
number of (picstionsrelutive to his lord- 
ships servant, eN'il^'ntly pointing to some 
supposed famiUanty holwcen him and 
the (iu*?en; but Lord (t. disowned all 
IV collection (ill the subject.^] 

By Lord Ross. — Did yon ever a(‘C her 
Royal Highness in company with nny 
other person in a l>oal on the Lake of 
Coino^ — I have certainly seen hei in a 
bMt a( eoinpaiiiccl by another person. 

AVho was that jicrsoii ? — I have scsen 
her in a boat with Berganu nhme. 

By Earl Giuv. — Did your lor(Lbij> 
notice any^rtgiular familiarity pastung 
between iimm, when you thus saw hi'r 
Hoyal Highness and Berganu in p bout 
togetlici ? — Certainly, I never obsen^I 
any conduct on that occasion w’hicli ap- 
peared to me to be indecorous. 

Your lordship has already stah^d that 
the Countess Oldi had n little of the 
Lombard accent in her pronounciatimi ; 
w^as any impression made on your mind 
"with regard to her manners, as well as 
with regard to her language ? — chief 
impression was, that her manners were 
quite inoffensive. 

Were they^ the manners of an appa* 
rently respectable and modest woman r — • 
I saw notliing vulgar or immodest in her 
deportment. 

Did yot! ever remark whether her con- 
versation and deportment were such as 
indicated a well-bred woman, or a wo- 
iqjin inferior station of society ? — I 
never observed any particular vulga- 
rity. 

Did you fetnark any difference between 
her manners and the manners of other 
Italian ladies ? — I cannot say that^ I did ; 
there was no observable or material dif- 
ference > I shonld not perhaps call her a 
f)crbon of great refinement, but there was 
no part of her conduct that was singulai 
or easy to be disUnguisbtd from the 
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^rraur j)r()j>ortion of Italian geiitlewo- No, I do not think that it btrutk niO he 

nil'll. wab 

How often did your lordship meet 
her? — I met her on two occasions, once Lord Ulfkhlrvii:, 

at the Villa d*Kstc, and a second time at |^Was at Uenoa with her Royal Iligli- 
JMilan. ness, whom Lady Cilenhervie agreed to at- 

I)i(l you know on either of those occa->^feii<l till the yrival of Lady Llmrloito 
sjons that she was the sister of Bergay?^'^**^ t'arnpbell, who was daily expected. l)ii- 
— 1 lielieve 1 wasnotinfonnedoftlyJdcir- ring this time his lordship dined fre- 
cumstatice on the firt>t occasion, but I queiitly with the ll-incess.^ 


ccittiKily was aware of the tact when I 
baw her at Milan. 

By the Karl of LAunraDAii — At 
what part of the table did your lordship 
bit when you dined with her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of VX'ales et the Villa 
d’Kste'* — On the side opposite to hei 
Royal Highne.ss. 

How was youi lordsliq) placed in tins 
respect when yon dined uith her Royal 
Highness at Milan ^ — As well as I am aide 
to charge iny inianory with the ein iirn- 
btonco, I sat at her Royal Highness’s side 

You have already stated that Rerganii 
dined at the table , at what p.irt of it did 
he take his seat^ — He believe, on 

the opposite side oi the table. ’'V* 

Did your lordship receive any parti- 
cular atti'ution from bei Royal High- 
ness ? — She always tieatcd me in a very 
gracious manner. 

Was there any thing remarkable in hei 
deportment towards Berganu ^ — I re- 
marked no peculiarity. 

WluTe did Berganii’s sister, the Coun- 
tess Ohli, sit on that occasion.^ — By the 
bide of Berguini. 

By tile Karl of Daki inot o\. — Did 
you never observe any singularity in the 
d'poitmcnt of her Royal Highness to- 
« wards Berganu ^ — 1 never observed any. 

By I^ird Ki i eniioroiu'. u. — Did yon 
make any ob&er\atioii on the depot tment 
and nianneisot Rerganii hiinsidf ? — I re- 
marked that his manners were unobtru- 
sive ; 1 never saw^ linn forward or assu- 
ming. * ^ 

Had you any conversation with Ber- 
gann — No particular conversation : he 
spoke a little; tlie only tiincVheii I was 
alone with him was in the gallery at Mi- 
l.ni, blit I do not recollect any particular 
convirsation. 

h>oin the opportunity you ha 1 of ob- 
serving Bergaim’s behaviour, couhl you 
form any opinion of his being simcrior to 
tlie situation he had formerly Idled 


During that tune did you sec a person 
of the name of Rergaini ^ — I saw him 
every day I dined there. 

VV^hat VI as the conduct you ol)Serv(*d in 
her Royal Highness ^tow.irds him during 
tliat pel 10(1 ^ — Rergaini win ted lu hind 
the Princess’s ebair, in the liabit of a 
couru'r I often had tlic honour to sit 
next to her, and all 1 saw in lier was the 
lieliavionr of any mistress of rank to a 
servant He often helped the Princess 
and me to wine and other things. 

What was the conduct of Rergaini to- 
wards lier Royal Highness^ — That of a 
servant. 

Was it respectful, becoming his place, or 
otherwise — I did not observe any thing 
paitunlar , it tluTi liad been anything like 
disrespect, I should have observed it. 

Dul you mention the year^' — 

What company did yon meetij<fc4ier 
Ro^ al Highness’s table duniig^lHat pe- 
iiod ^ — Mis Falconet and Her two daiigh- 
teis ; Air llownani, a Lieutenant in the 
navy ; Lady C. Campbell came some 
days or*a week after the Princess, Dr 
Holland was also there most days, but 
not all , I likewise saw some (leiioose no- 
blemen ; one in particular 1 recollect, 
Marcbesc .lean Carlo Negri. 'I’here were 
also some Fhiglish officers of the navy. 

Did you see 1 ady William Bentinck 
there ^ — I saw her at (ienoa freijuently. 

At her Royal HighiiOjs’s ^ — I saw her 
there, but whether I dined with her there 
I do not recollect. 

Do you recollect attending any balls 
given by htn Royal Highness ? — The ijn- 
ly IkiU given there I went to. 

Did you meet there the principal per- 
sons of the place ^ — I think a great many 
ol them, till principal ladies and gentle- 
men of the place. 

Ladv Chari oti£ Lindsav, 
[^Was one of*tno Princt'ss’s ladies of the 
bedchamber since 1808, but on her going 
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abroad, accompanied ber only to Bruns- 
lyick, according to previous understand- 
ing. She afterwards joined her at Naples 
ill , 

How long did you then continue with 
hcr> — r joined ner Royal Highness in 
the iK'gininngof March. I remained wit^j^ 
her as long as she continued at Naples ; 
I accompanied her to Rome, from thence 
to Cl vita Vecchia ; I then embarked on 
boaul the Chnnde, and quitted the Prin- 
cess at Leghorn ; this was by an arrange- 
ment which had been settled before we met. 

Ry whom was her Royal Highness vi- 
sited wliilc at Naples > — She was visited 
by all the Knghsh*of distinction there, 
and by the Neapolitans of distinction, 
and other parties 

Re pleased to state the names of some? 

- — lyord and Lady Landaflj laird and 
Lady Gage, Lord and Jaidy (’unniiig- 
ham. Lord and Lady Holland, Lord 
Clare, Lord G. SonioTvSet, Lord Mon- 
tagu, Lord and Lady Oxford, Sir W. 
<Ttll, Mr Daveiinort, Mr W. Bankes, and 
there may be otliers whose names I for- 
get. 

Was her Royal Highness visited by 
Mrs Palconct ^ — She was. 

And her daughters ^ — And her daugh- 


W(^^(m on hoard the Clorinde with 
her Ropl Highness^ — 1 was. 

Ho you rcmeniher where her Royal 
Highness slept on lioard ^ — She slept m a 
[Kirt ol the Captain’s cabin which was di- 
vided into two ; her Royal Highness 
slept in one part, and tlie Captain and 
his brother in the other. 

Did any other person sleep in the di- 
vision of the cabin where the Princess 
€lept ^ — Ves, her maul. 

Do you recollect any thing arising in 
consequence of *1110 ctftiin being divided 
into two parts ^ — Notlnng particular, 
except tliat the Princess expressed some 
regret that the other part of the cabin 
had not been appropriated to me instead 
of the Captain and his brother. • 

Did It occasion any difference between, 
the Princess and the Captain ^ — No, I 
did not observe it. 

Do you remember a person of the 
name of Bergami being in the service of 
her Royal Highness^ — I was often in 
company with the Queert when Bergami 
attended. 


How did Bergami conduct hliiiwdf ? — 
In the common way in wdiicli a servant 
would-* 

How dill her Royal Higliness conduct 
herself — In the manner that a niistreba 
woulil conduct herself. 

Did you ever observe any impiopriety 
condiiet between the Princess and 
Re^mi ^-^Never. 

Wnen did you quit her Royal High- 
ness’s service ? — I sent in my resignation 
in the year 1817. 

What was your retipon for resigning ? 
— ]My brother wrote lequesting me to rt;- 
turn. 

Whih' at Civita Vecchia did you seo 
Bergami — I did. 

Will you try and recollect with accu-^ 
racy 'whether yon did not see him at (’i- 
vita Vecchia walking with the Princess? 
— The Princess and I frequently walked 
out together, and Rergaini attended ; lie 
did not walk with us, but .i little way 
hthind us. 

Cl oif-i xfwnned . — Will you take upon 
you to tl^at on none of those occa«- 
sions he^pmoyal Highness walked arm in 
*iann with Bergami ? — I have no recollec- 
tion of It. 

Will you take upon yourself to swear 
that she did not ? — I can only say that I 
have no recollection of it ; as far us I re- 
collect, liergami uttcniled at a little dis- 
tance, unless he was called to be asked a 
question. 

Then I understand you will not swear 
that the Princess did not on that occasion 
walk arm in arm with Bergami? — I cer- 
tainly do not recollect tliat she did. 

But you will not swear that she did 
not ^ — I cannot positively swear, but L 
never was struck by it. 

W'hy, if such a thing had happened, 
must It ri§thavc struck you ? — I suppose 
it would, and therefore I imagine it did 
not happen. 

You^illed the office of lady of the bed- 
chamber — I did. 

That did not necessarily lead ygu into 
her Royal Highness's* bed-room ? — Very 
frequently it did ; frequently she sent 
for me. 

At Naples ^ — At Naples, 

Was ^Jie Pnnce.ss always alone on those 
occasions ? — Not always alone, certainly ; 
sometimes th^ re were persons with her. 

Do you recollect ever upon these orca- 
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sioitB seeing Bergami in the bod-room ? — Perhaps 1 may be able to call the dr- 
1 have been hun myself in the bed-room, ciimstance a kttle more to your lady- 
bccauHC we dined in the bed-rqom. I ship’s recollection. After your determi- 
<line<l in the bed-room with (he Pnnccss nation to leave the Princess of Wales, did 
and William Austin, and Bergami used yen not say ihat that determination was 
to wait upon us as servant. a vast relief to your mind, for that no 

Had any application been made to you ivoman with any regard to her character, 
to join her Koval Highness in Gerniapy^^would wish to continue with her Royal 
bemre you took the resolution of'^^ait- Highness? — I do not recollect having said 
? — Yes, Uiere had. ' any such thing, or used any such words. 

Hofv long before ?— I cannot accurate- Hoes your ladyship recollect having 
ly remtiiiber how long. said any thing to that effect ? — No. 

[[Rergaun attended as courier on the Will your ladyship undertake to say 
jour«L 7 from Naples to Rome, and from that you did not state thos.e words, or 
Roinc to Civita Vccchia.*! make use of words to that effect.^ — I 


I^ocs your Hdyship recollect •.vhrthcr 
Bcrgaini accoinpanu'd the carriage .ns cou- 
ncil* m that part of the journ (7 ? — I be- 
lieve he did : but I ,iin not .so iwisitivc m 
my recolkctioii of his being present on 
tins a.s on tlie loriner pai t of the jour- 
ney. 

l)ocs yo ir laxlyship iccoHect Bergami 
riding u]) to the carnage in the fonner 
part of the journey, and addressing litr 
Royal ^lighncss, and sayuil^^'* n hotre, 
Mm! a in I recollect Ins up to 

nsJ. for soiiiotliing to cat oi diink, and hti 
Royal Highness giving him soiiietlung 
when called. 

Ho you recollect w'hct)icr it was befopc 
or after he was called ? — I have no dis- 
tinct rccoHeition^ but I think it was af- 
ter. 

Was it a bottle which her Royal High- 
ness lianded to Bergami? — Yes, it was a 
bottle of wine. 

Hid he drink on receiving it ? — I tliink 
he did. 

From the Ixittle, without a gla.i8 ? — I 
jtliitik so. 

1 >id he afterwards return the bottle to 
her Royal Highness ? — I cannot positive- 
ly fiay ; but I fancy he did. 

After you had made up your mind to 
quit the service of her Majesty, did you 
sot state to some ]>crson that you foipid 
a vast relief to your nuiid in liaving come 
to thft resolution? — 1 have no distinct 
recollection of having stated vhat. 

Your ladyship says you have no dis- 
^nct recollection of having made this 
btatement ; but do you icineinber having 
said aiiytliing to the same pur^^' or ef- 
fect? — No, I may haw said sometliing 
like It, but 1 do not think I ever did. 


have no reccllection of ever having used 
Auy such words. 

I understand your ladyship will not 
undertake to say that you did not make 
use of these very words ? — 1 say I do not 
reineirhir having made use of them. 1 
liave no recollet tion of them. 

Your ladyship having said that you have 
no recollection of those words, I wish to 
ask whether your ladyship wull under- 
take to say that you never did make use 
of them ^ — I can only .say that I think it 
extremely improbable 1 should have used 
such words, and 1 do not recollect that 1 
ever did. 

1 understand that your ladyshn^^^l 
not say that you did not of 

those words ? — I can only rcp*r^t that 1 
have no recollection of having used tlu;iB, 
and I think it very improbable that I 
should. 

Will your ladyship undertake to say 
that you have not made use of words to 
that effect more than once ? — I have no 
recollection of using them at all. 

Your ladyship, however, will not un- 
dertake to say that you have not used 
them more than pnee ? — I can only re- 
]>cat what I said 'before^ that 1 have no 
recollection of using any such words, and 
that 1 do not think it probable 1 ever did 
use them. 

Hid you not say, on quitting the ser- 
\ic€ of the Princess of Wales, uiat, if it 
had not been for the desire you had to 
a.ssiBt an individual with what you saved 
from that service, you would have quit- 
ted It long before ? — It is very possible 
that I may have used these w'ords, but I 
do not distinctly recollect having used 
tlicni. 1 ihifik It, however, pob&ible. 
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Having recalleil those last words to 
yoiir ladyship's recollection, I would beg 
to know whether the foniier did not puss 
Ht the same time ? — I have no recollec- 
tion of having used the fonncr words, 
and do not think I ever used them. I 
no distinct recollection at what time < 
I said, that, had it not been for my de- 
sire to assist an individual, I would have 
^uitteil her Iloyal Highnesss service 
sooner; but certainly 1 do not think that I 
coupled that observation with any words 
implying an unfavourable opinion of her 
Royal Highness. 

Does your ladyshiii say that vou recol- 
lect you dnl not couple the observation 
about leaving her Royal Highness's stT- 
vice with the former words? — As iar us 
I recollect I did not. 

But your ladyship will not be i>ositive ? 
—I can only say that I have no kind of 
recollection, and think it not at all pro- 
liable. 

Do I understand your ladyship that 
you do not say positively that it was not 
so ^ — 1 have no recollection of ever saying 
that no woman of character would wish 
to continue with the Queen. 

Your ladyship must perceive that this 
• IS not an answer to iny question, whether 
ySlfc^i iL po sitively say it was not so ? — 
1 can oiflKsay that 1 have not the least 
rccollecti^of having said so to any boily 
at any tunc 

lie-cxtiminM , — The SoUator-General 
has disked you a question relative to a 
communication on your resignation. To 
whom was it made ^ — To my husliand. 

To any one else ^ — No. 

Is Mr Lindsay at present in distressed 
circumstances } — Yes. 

lias he been so for a considerable pe- 
riod > — For some years. 

Did you expencnce •any difficulty, 
while in her Royal Highness's service, 
respecting tlie payment of your sa- 
lary ? — Yes, at one time there was a good 
<leal of arrears due. 

Did any other circumstance occur in 
IS 17 which might have rendered your 
situation in her Royal Highness's service 
/bsagreeable to you ? — Yes ; being obli- 
ged to attend at a time Inhere her ladyship 
was much affecteilj — if my attendance 
had been required there, because I was 
thenunder great depression h^spirits. 


'Had jou not Rist wmciiear relative at 
that hme^ — ^Y i*r; two. 

Wei <f they not the late I^ord Guflfoiril 
and Lady C^^fiihiTvic — Yes. 

I wish to ask whether you youj'self 
ever ohaetved in the conduct of her IVIa- 
, jesty, any impropriety wbicli inductHl 
yo.’^to leave her s- rvice'^ — I ne.er my- 
self >^rcrvc4 any unpropricty to induce 
me to resign. 

Examined hy the Pccj\%r^Thc Ktfrl of 
DoNovcHsioai. — There was nothing 
impr(^>er that you have seen? — No, I 
luive not seen any impropriety. 

Was there any report ? (A general call 
of Order, ortier.") 

' The Karl of Dono?giiuoiii>.. — T only 
ask the rea.son whicli induced her lady- 
ship to quit the service of the Prisccss of 
Wales. 

Mr BiioiToiiAM objected to (uieli a 
question Ix'ing asked. 

The Lord CHAMCii.toa. It w err- 
taiiily competent for any Noble Lord to 
ask whether there was any other reason 
which mdiun licr ladyship to quit her 
Royal Hi{^css's wrvice. 

*Mr Brougham. — llcports of a very 
atrocious nature may have gone fortfc 
against her Majesty. 

The Karl of Dowoughmore,— O rder, 
order. I ask only into the reason’ of 
quitting her Royal Highness's service. 

The Lord CiiANCbM.OB. — No report 
of any kind can be evidence to your 
Lordships. 

The Earl of Donougiimore pi^pcced- 
ed. — Had your lailyship any other reasons 
except those which you have mentioned 
for quitting the Princess of Wales ? — 
There was nothing seen improper ; but 
the reports were of so unpleasant and 
degrading a nature as to operate on my 
mind m quoting her Royal Highness. 

By I»rd Cali hori’e. — D uring your 
ladyship's acquainhince with the conduct 
of tine IMncess of Wales, did yi»u ob- 
serve any familianty on the prt of her 
Royal Highness with her menial *ser* 
vants, both male ami ftmiale? — I only 
observed that her Majesty was narticu«* 
larly affable and familiar to all her ser- 
vants. 

Did your ladyship think tliat her Ma* 
jcsty'.s familianty towards lier servants 
exceeded what is Uhual in the higher 
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classes in this country^ — ] think the The Loan Chancellor. — If Lftdy 
Jiighor tlassffi are more coiidespending Charlotte Lindsay can find or cannot 
towards their servants than the class he- find the letter, you will communicate to 


low tliem. Her Majesty was particular- 
ly 80 . 

Was her Majesty’s condescension pe- 
culiar even in foreign society > — Perhaps^ 
I uni no good judge of foreign niannr^h. 
Foreigners are more a]»t to converjji'with 
their servants than the Eiiglisli are. 
They have less reserve. Her Hoyal 
Highness had that familiarity which 1 
observed in foreigners eon versing with 
their servants. 

Did tile familiarity of her Hoyal High- 
ness greatly e\(‘ee(l the degree oi fiTiiih- 
arity you had s(‘(*n among the foreigners 
hy the ojipoitiinities your ladyshij) had 
of seeing foreign society ^ — No, not 
gri'atly. 

Hy the E.xrl of Lai/di iidai r — Vour 
ladyslii]) inentioiK'd that you had acoin- 
inunication from your brother, tlie Karl 
of (tuilford ; did your brother in that 
letter advise you to (put the sirvici* of 
the Princess of Wales ^ Ws that your 
brother's advice ^ — It wa«. ^ 

Have you the letter iii your posses- 
sion ? — No, 1 hav(‘ not. 

The Loiio (’ll \ N( r I r oil asked her 
ladyshij>— 1 )o you know whethcT the let- 
ter is in exibtenec or not ^ — 1 believe not. 

I did not keep it 

Did you make any search for it ^ — No, 

I have not searched for it. 

After some farther coiiver.sation the 
Karl of LnMii’ooi said lie wished to 
know when* thej were — was a search or- 
deied or not ^ 

'I’hc Loan Ciianc ri i on said, if any 
Noble TiOid de^rod seaiili to be made, 
be might ordtr to tb it elfect Hut if any 
question should arise upon the letter, af- 
ter It \Nas ascerlai usl \NhctHcr the letter 
could be found oi not, that question 
cou^ not he asked now . Hut if it con- 
tatvNl hnl) uports, it was 1inpo*iuhlc 
that f»iy question respecting such reports 
couhl bo asked. 

The Earl of I.’ai di no desired tluV, 
u search should he rnadi' for the let Ur. 

'I'lu LoudCiiam I I F OK — >ean.hinust 
be made tor tlu' letter, 

Mt Hkoi (,ii am (J ady Charlotte Lind- 
sa\ ]'.a\ mg w itlulraw ii. ) e undertake, 

IHA 1 Olds 


the house. ^ 

Mr Broik; HAM. —Most undoubtedly, 
my I.ord. 

Lady Charlotte afterwards appeared 
again at tlicir Lordships* bar, and was-J 
re-examineil hy the I^ord Chancellor. 

Has your ladyship searched for that 
letter ^ — Yes, my lord, I have. 

Have you been able to find it*^ — No, 

I have not 

Do you believe it not to be in cMstciicc? 

— I have reason to ^hink it not in exist- 
ence. 

Have you reason to think it can be any 
where else than in your own possession ? 

— No 

Hy the Earl of I-aiiDI iin \ ll. — C an 
laidy Charlotte J^indsay state the grounds 
of her brother's request, as statid in that 
letter > — I have no distinct recollection 
of any thing contained in that letter, ex- 
cept an advice that I should resign my 
situation, and some pecuniary arrangi’- 
ments that were to take place between ns. 

Does her ladyship's recollection lead 
her to think that that advice was given 
hei without any cause assigned '* 

MrHiiOL'oHAM objected to tlu^Mw/of 
this question, which \\'as theii^t by the 
Earl of Lauderdale in this m*tjner: 

Can her ladyshij) say wlicthcr her bro- 
ther gave his advice without assigning 
any cause for it ? — 1 don’t recollect, in 
that letter, his assigning a cause ; but I 
have some indistinct idea that the rejiorLs 
to which I have before alluded must have 
been mentioned in that letter, though I 
cannot jiositively siiy. 

V^^hat rejiorts does }our ladyship al- 
lude to ^ — Hejioits that I nuntioncd in 
answer to a question jiat to me yesterday 
by a noble lord — reports of an uiqilea- 
s,int and degrading nature, that hau m- 
flui'uced me m resigning my situation. 

By r.ord Eii«hiNi — Are those the re- 
jwrts which your ladyship said had not 
been confirmed, but contradicted, hy your 
own observations ? — Yes. 

WlIIIVM (’’akiunotov, 

[]\\’as at Naples as servant to .Sir W 
(nil. Bergami slept the first night in a 
very sinalWivoin .ahove Sicard’s the stew- 
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ard ; but as he could not stand upright 
lu It, he \Nas removed next night to ano- 
ther. 

Mr Buoi'gham having .now put a 
question relative to wliat Majocci had 
y said of Harou Ompteda, the Attorney- 
I General ubjecteil, that any such spceeb 
could ])) no means be received as evidence, 
and that the opiKisitc counsel could have 
no title to }mt the question, unless Ma- 
jotM liad been asked whether he ever had 
any conversation wuth Carrington on the 
subject. Mr Brougham urged, that Ma- 
joc( 1 having been asked if he remembered 
t I'rlain tircumstanee^relatne toOmpteda, 
if he could be proved to have mentioned 
in detail these circumstances to the pre- 
sent witness, his e\idonce would he ina- 
teiuilly inv.ilid.iUd. After a great deal 
ol ilisciission, and a lelerenee to the 
.Iu(lg('s, It was determined that Majoici 
should be itralled, and the omitted ques- 
tion [Hit to Inm b> tboCoint.]] 

Did you know Majinvi, oi meet linn at 
.1 plaee called lliicchnielli, not far distant 
fioin Honi(‘, at any time'' — I recollect 
e.xtremely well that I nut him there. 

Did he there speak to you conternirig 
Bai on i )m jJt^eda ^ — 1 had eon versation with 
^^lnn on one occasion, if not on more oe- 
uWfWi^^iii one, as regarded her Boyal 
llighii(®^iid also about Baron Ompteda. 

Wliat^d he there say to you u])on 
lliose sulijeets? — T recollect liis saying 
that the Baron had ein[)loyed one of the 
sei>ants to [irocure false ke} ^ 

Dill he si lew you the keys that were to 
be Hint ited. according to his own aeco iiit^ 
— Vc§, he did, at Como. 

Did he ever state to you that he knew 
a person to lune been so employed, and 
that, if lie had had his own jileasure, he 
would kill that person “ like a dog.^’' — I 
'•iTollect his sayiftg so. * 

Did In* ever say, in your hearing, that 
Baron Ompteda was an unp*ateful tellow, 
and that he brought suspicion on the 
servants^ — I can recollect Ins saying 
something to that effect. • 

Did he trcquently talk to you about the 
Baron ^ — Ves, frequently. 

, At various pfeci ^ ^ at v\n twerp, for in- 
stance ^ — C(TtHinl). 

Cros^-examinnl — What led to thiscon- 
^versation^ — ^lajocci was talking of the 
‘disrfsjK'ct that Baron Oinpfeffa had shewn 


' to the Prinet'ss, and saying that he ghoiild 
hke to have satisfaction tor it. 

Whift gave rise to this conversation ? 
— It was tlJl* gineral talk of the house. 

This was m the month of July 1817? 
— Yes. 

Did you begin the conversation, or did 
he ^eiyinnence it with you? — lie coin- 
menl'Hl it with me. 

Ana in the manner you have now sta- 
ted > — \ OS, he did. • 

He hegtiii by stating that Ompteda had 
behaved ungratefully — Yea. 

And that he had employed the posti- 
lion and^ chandiermaid to steal the keys 
of the (^iieeii ? — Yes. 

M'^as th.at the precisSo way in whicKho 
coiiiinenced — The first words were, 
** Have you heard of the affairs of Oinji- 
teda 

'rhost‘ affairs that had been talked of 
m the house ^ — Ves. 

He asked you whether you had heard 
of those affairs'* — Ves. 

What did^you say — T s.iid 1 heard 
sometlnng^j’i tlxan, by which means he 
began, arm told mi‘ tlu* whole over again, 

'riieii he had told you of them before 
tlicit^^ — He talked about them in the ser- 
vants* liall, when 1 W'as in the servants* 
hall, with other servants. 

What other servants were there'* — 
I think there were at the livery-sirvants* 
table eight or ten, together with other 
people belonging to the house. 

Marquis ot Bim ki noham. — Y ou sta- 
ted that you had been in the Kiitg’s ser- 
vice^ — Ves. 

A Tiiulsliipman in the navy ? — Yes, 

How long have you quitted the service ? 
— I left it in J8U. 

How long did you remain in it?— 
About twelve months. 

Dul you* enter the service of Sir W. 
Gcll immediately after you left the navy ? 
— Yes, immediately. 

Do yoTi undersUnd Italian Ves. 

Very well — Not very well. 

Can you sneak the language ? — 

• So as to lie understood — to i riahle you 
to make your way in Italy '' — Vi's. 

In what language did Majocci hold the 
conversation with you > — In Italian. 

Did any one interjiret between you ^ — 
No, I uiiflcTstoixl him [leriVctly well. 

I suppose you c, an not s[>cak Itahxin ^u(- 
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fiiontly «rcll to state the original worils 
Majocci matlr use of as to Boron Omp- 
Uaia ; give the expn ssion to us, theretbre, 
in Kuglisb? — Haul* tliat he ami 
tlio servants, generally, hud made up tlieir 
minds, if they met Ompteda, to give him 
a gofxi thmshing, and kill liiin if* tliey 
could. ^ ^ 

Was that all that ptisrveif ahou^ Oinp- 
teda?— It was all be said about killing 
Omfiteda. 

"J’lieii you mean to say^ that he never 
said any thing to you rcspi'eting killing 
Ompteila, except those words you have 
stated ? — He said fnrthei , that he was for- 
bidden to do so by Lieutenant Hou- 
nam. 

Was that all that passed on the subject 
of Ix^atiiig or killing Ompteda? — That 
was all. 

The Earl of E nnisk illek. — Y ou said 
you were a midshipman in the Poictiers, 
what time were you there, and why were 
you discliargcd ^ — T di<l not like the sea, 
ami Sir J. Ileresford pro^red my <lis- 
cliarge. « 

By Lord Cot.villi'. — IL m you got a 
certificate from Sir John Beresford^ — 
Yes, 1 got a certificate, but I have it not 
now. 

You had a certificate, hut you have lost 
it?— Yes. 

What situation diil you occupy in the 
Poictiers? — I was a iiiidshipmaii. 

How long were you a midbliipinan in 
tile Poictiers?^ — I don’t know exactly. 

By the Duke of (h a iu no . — Y outvere 
never in his Majesty’s service previously 
to serving in the Poictiers ? — No. 

Whin you entered, how were you ra- 
ti d ; whether as a mulshijniian, or as a 
youngHtcr? — 1 went with Sir John Bc- 
resford. 

^Vere you at oner rated a^ a midship- 
man ?— 1 am not sure that I was at the 
time, hut I was rate<l as a midshipman 
when I left the Poictiers. ' 

The \vitne8s is perfectly sure that he 
left his Majesty’s serviot' for nothing else 
but his own request Tes, I am sure 
I left it at iny ow^n request. 

John Jacob Sicarp, 

CHwd served the Marquis of Stafford ten 
years as cook, and was engaged by tlie 
TOiiccbs of W,dcs in the same capacity. 

1 .% 


By the orders of Sir William Gcll, he 
hired Bcrgami.*] 

Do you recofiect the house her Royal 
Highness hved in the first night at Na- 
ples ? — Yes. 

Was thei c sufficient accemmodation for 
^ her Royal Highness ami her suite ? — ^Not 
conveniently. 

Were other nriangernents made the dry 
after? — Yes, several alterations were 
made. 

Do } ou recollect where Bergaral’s cham- 
ber was the first night? — Yes, it was where 
Charles Harford slept, or somewhere there, 
over Lady Elizabeth’s loom. 

Did he continue to sleep there ? — I be- 
lieve for one night or two only. 

Did he then remove to another cham- 
ber? — Yes. 

Wlio appointed the other chamber ? — 
I did. 

What chamber was it? — A small ca- 
binet. 

Did you make that arrangement by the 
direction of her Royal Highness? — No, I 
did not. 

Did her Royal Highness converse with 
you yourself? — Many times. 

In ivhat manner did her Royal Higli- 
ncss converse with her servants > — Gene 
rally uncommon kind, almost to>»fWit. 

Was this manner of her Mi^iy gene- 
ral towards all her servants, oi%as it con- 
fined to one individual? — It was general 
to nil. 

Have you ever Imd occasion to walk 
near her Royal Highness, or witli her? — 
Many times, by her Royal Highness’s 
command. 

Did you ever walk so with her Royal 
Highness in a garden ? — Yes, in the gar- 
den and pleasure-grounds at Blackhealli, 
many times. 

On those occasions dill her Royal High- 
ness talk with you ? — Yes, very condc- 
scendinj5ly. 

Has her Royal Highness ever had oc- 
casion to take your arm when so walking ? 
— *No, except wlM?n ascending steps, or a 
rising ground, and sometimes in course of 
conversation her Royal Highness did me 
the honour of laying hold of my arm, and 
saying, Do you understand what I 
mean'* do you agree with me?” Your 
I.ordships see how 1 hold the arm. {A 
lavgh.) - * 
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How long diil you wallc so?— A&mt 
half an hour perhaps. 

Do you reuieinl^r a masked ball at 
Naples ? — Yes. • 

Was it given by her Hoyal Highness? 
—Yes. ^ 

* To the Court of Naples? — Yes^ 

Wlio had the management of it ?— I 
had the management. 

Did any one assist you in the manage- 
ment? — Yes, Mr Parelli. 

Who is Parelli ^ — lie is a very respect- 
able person, a merchant, known to some 
of your I.ordships ; he is known to Lord 
Landaff'. • 

Were any of the suite masked ? — Y es, 
Hieronymus and I went together. 

How were you dressed ? — As Turks. 

Do you happen to rocoUect her Royal 
Highness attending that masquerade her- 
self? — Yes. 

Did she Vk car one dress or more drrs,ses ? 
— I recollect tuo dresses. 

Do you recollect whut her Royal Iligh- 
ness's diesscs were? — One was a kind of 
country dress, and the other a Turkish 
dress. 

You are no longer in her Majesty’s 
service havc*a pension ns long as hei 
is pleased to give it. 

Cf^^'xamnmL — What amount of pen- 
sion liffiL* you ^ — Four hundred pounds 
a-yeiir. \ 

Dcjicndiiig on her Majesty’s pleasure ? 
— Entirely so. ^ 

Y ou entered hei JMujesty’s serwe some- 
time before she went abroad, and left her 
Majesty at Naples? — Her Migesty left 
me. (.4 laufrh.) 

When did you join her Royal High- 
ness again? — Not till I went to inform 
her Majesty of tlie news of the King’s 
death. , • 

So that tiic only time you speak to is 
during the time of her Majesty’s resi- 
dence at Naples ?— Exactly, yes. 

With respect to the apartment occu- 
pied by Bergami at Naples, had it not a di- 
rect communication by a passage with th^ 
apartment occupied by the Princess 
Not exactly *|p, but through several doors. 

Vl’^as there a small Cabinet contiguous 

to the apartment of Bergami? There 

were several : two. 

Was there a public passage leading from 

XIll, PART II 


the bcil-room of Bergami to the bod«|Wm 
of th(^ Princess ? — Y es. ^ 

Was tlysre, beyond that pa8sa^> and 
parallel to it, a smaller passage^ leading 
the whole lengtli?— There wat. 

Was there at the end of that passage 
a small cabinet ?— Not to my recoUec* 
tionu • 

^^^s it so constructed that a part of the 
passage might lie enclosed so as ^ form 
a smdl cabinet ? — 1 cannot answer wKat 
might be done. 

Was there not a communication along 
that passage, through those doors you 
descrilwd, to tlic bt^-room of the Prin- 
cess Yes. 

Did any body sleep there ?— Not diat 
I know of. 

The rooms in which Hieronymus, Dr 
Holland, and William Austin slept, all 
communicated with the other wide and 
public jiassagc ? — They did. 

And there was no iiersou slept in the 
line of commimicutiou you pointed out 
between tV j rqoin of the Princess and the 
room alb tied to Bergami ?— 1 understood 
• that when Bergami was ill, a servant was 
to have slept there, but I never saw it. 

Then, with that exception, there was 
nothing to interrupt the communication, 
provided the parties were desirous of 
com 111 uni eating, between one room and 
another ? — 1 do not recollect that there 
was. 

Have you not been on the Continent 
to bring over witnesses ? — I had o letter 
from her Majesty to CarlsrubcS 

Did you bring over 4ny witnesses to 
this country ? — No. 

By Lofd ELi.FNJioaouGH. — Did yon 
make any observation as to Bergami s 
manners t — ^Thcy were pnqier. 

Did 1ft seem superior to the situation 
for which he was hired ? — I believe he 
was not quite so chatty as tlie Italians 
generally arc. I believe he iJtliavcd pro- 
perly as far as 1 saw. 

Did his manners appear to be superior 
to his situation ? — Not particularly lO ; 
he was very civil and oblipng. 

You did not consider him too mueh of 
a gentleman to act as courier ? — Not ex- 
actly sa; he never shewed himself in that 
way : he never refused to do any thing 
when he was told. 
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Were his manners rather those of a 
gentleman than of a eourier ? — He i|nght 
have been rather more of a gentleman 
than of the lower sort. 

l)n IIl.NKV IIoi l AM), 
r Accompanied her Koyal llijj;linct5s as 
pliysician, was with lit r at Tuples lind 
Genoa, left her at Venice.]] 

* Did you know ajierson in lier Koyal Hiejh- 
nels’s service named Kergaini ^ — I did. 

Did he (line with her lloyal lii^rhncss 
while you were at (jcnoa ^ — He did not. 

During the period you rtsided witli her 
lloyal Highness, what comluet thd she 
observe towanls Ueig.uni ^ — Always that 
conduct which became a niistrtss towards 
lier servant. 

Wliat did you observe to he the con- 
duct of Bergami towards her lloyal High- 
ness ? — Never any other than unpresu- 
niing and respectful. 

AVas theic any uiidei standing, before 
you left Kiigland, as to the period which 
you w'ere to stay with hty K 'val liigh- 
ncKs.^ — There was a gi neral understand- 
ing that I was to stay a yeai and a half 
or two years. 

At what }>lace did yon quit hei Koyul 
Highness’s suite ? — At Wince. 

Had there been any conversation as to 
your leaving her Koyal Highness before 
you anived <it Venice ^ — TJiere had at 
Milan. 

At whose suggestion was it that you 
went on to Venice? — It W’as niyjown. 

Wlien you left her Koyal Highness at 
Venice, was it understood that you were 
to quit her household entirely, or to re- 
turn — It wa.s understood that I >vas to 
return. 

Did you leave articles belonging to you 
in the household of her Koyal Highness, 
with the intention of returning ^ — I did. 

What was the occasion of your leaving 
the Princess at Venice and coining lo Eng- 
land? — AtMilan her Koyal Highness sug- 
gested lo me that I might make a tour of 
.six weekato Switzefl.md. I ex^iressed my 
wish that, instead of going tliens 1 should 
be allowed to return for a short time to 
England, on private business. Her Koyal 
Highness agreed. It then hecanje mere- 
ly a question whether I should go first to 
Venice, or return straight to England. I 
preferred the former. 


Cross-examhieiL—Arc you acquaintixl 
with a minister at York ? — I am. 

Having reminded you of that, allow 
me now to ask whether you ever stated 
to that gentleman that you disapproved 
ofjier Koyal Highness's conduct towards 
Kergauii ^ — I never have. 

Have you ever informed any person 
whatever that you dii’ not think the con- 
duct of her Koyal Highness waa proper, 
or words to that effect ? — 1 have never 
stated any thing to that effect. 

I ask not with reference to Korgami, 
but whi ther you have not inatU* any ob- 
servation ol this kind > — I am so satisfied 
of the negative, that I can venture to 
swear it. 

We all know. Dr Holland, that you' 
have published some travels. I wish to 
know whether, in publisliing them, you 
have had occasion to alter any opinion 

f ^oii had ])reviously entertained rcspectiii;' 
ler Koyal Highness ^ 

JMr Wiine objected to this question. 
The Sori( nou-GhNi UAf then pul 
the following . 

llcivc you aUva>s tmtertained the same 
oiunion v^hu•h you now^ liave respciting 
lier Koyal Highness ^ ^ feel it quite im- 
j)ossil)le to lie.scnbe all the ffuetuatioir 
of opinion I may have had at /yrt^rent 
tunes, hut of this I am satisfied* Mhiit I 
do not reeollcctany change wdiat \ er in my 
opinion rcsjiccting her Koyal Highness. 

By Lgrd EiishiNt. — During the whole 
time of your attendance on the Princess 
at all places, (bd you ever observe any in- 
decent, immodest, or improper conduct 
in her Koyal Highness ^ — I have not. 

By Earl Giii v .—-Have you, during any 
part of your re.sidencc with her lioyal 
Highness, observed any thing in her 
lloyal Highness s •onduql: which was cal- 
culated to bring disgrace \xpim this coun- 
try ? — As far as I can say, decidedly not. 

By the Earl of Harrowby. — W liat 
kind of Italian did the Countess of Oldi 
speak ? — Very much that kind of Italian 
,wlnch is spoken in Lombardy. 

Is that dialect generally spoken by per- 
sons of fashion and educaf^on } — I have 
heard it siiokeii by persons of education 
and fashion, wdien conversing W'ltli each 
other ; but almost all such persons have 
been capable of* speaking fbc pure Ita- 
lian 
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Did vou ever hear the Countess ofDl- 
iji s{>eat pure Italian ^ — It would be very 
clifHcult, upon my recollection only, to 
sav whether it was pure or not, 

Mr Bhougham.—You nave said Uiat 
your salafy did not cease in June, 1815. 
I. wish to ask whether your salary hais 
ceased since ? — It has. 

How long? — Fifteen months exactly 
from th4 time I ent&re<l into her ^lajes- 
ty’s service. 

Have you any pfcnsion since? — None 
whatever. 

Chaiilfs Mili s, Esq. • 
[^Resided at Rome* where he commonly 
dined with the l^rincess during the twelve 
days she remained there. He met there 
Rome of the nobility, and in general the 
first company.]] 

I)i<l you see any of their Eminences 
(the Caidiiials) at dinner? — I never saw 
any at dinner. 

At other times, besides dinner, did 
tlicy attend ?--Thcy came frequently to 
the evening parties. 

^Vwi Bergami then lier Royal High- 
ness’s chamberlain ? — He was. 

Did 1 k\ in that character, dine at her 
A ^ Royal Highness’s table ? — He did. 

^ ' IHd you often see her Royal Highness 
and iSfrchamberlain Bergaini together ? 
— Freq^:<.^nly- 

Did yob ever sec the smallest impro- 
priety of conduct between them ?— Ne- 
ver. 

. Docs thi.s answer apply to your obser- 
vation of the rrinceas and Bcrgami as 
well at Rome as at other places ? — Yes, 
tertainly. 

lliul you the honour of paying your 
rcsjxjcts to the Princess after sne became 
Queen ? — Yes, I had. 

Wlien and ♦here ? — At Rome in the 
beginning of the year. 

1 1 ad she then assumed the title and 
dignity of Queen of England ? — She had. 

About what month was that ?— I think 
February, 1820. • 

Had she two ladicS of honour then ap# 
pointed to attend her by the Roman go- 
vernment ?— •No, she had not. 

Ha^ she any guard of honour, or any 
of tliose marks of distinction paid her, 
, which you saw when slm was Princefti of 
Wales?— No. • 


Did, in point of fact, Roman and Eng* 
lish persons of rank visit her Mgfasty 
then 40 i>ay their respects ? — ^Yea, dicy 
did. • 

Do you remember who they were 
I can speak of their names as 1 saw them 
enteml in the hook. 

(Evidence of what he saw in the book 
w^a#objec*ed to.) 

DM you sec any of those persons visit 
her Majesty ? of your owi^know* 

ledge.— I did not. I can only speak^of 
the names as I saw them in a book kept , 
for visitors. 

Was it then known that the funeral of 
his lafe IMajesty had taken place ?— I 
think It WHS. 

Was Bcrgami chamberlain jn ISSQ as 
in 1819 ? — He was. 

Was there any difFerence in the ap- 
jiearancc of her Alajesty's household at 
the difierent periods to winch you speak ? 
— I saw none. 

Did you ever see any thing in the con- 
duct of these parties (the Queen and 
Ih igaiiii) lerc^atory to the honour and 
dignity Ai' the Britisn empire, or likely to 
wound the moral feelings of the p^le 
of this country ? — Never (with peculiar 
emphasis.) 

Did you in other respects, either in 
public or in private, see the Qut^n con- 
duct herself in any way at which a 
just exaction could he taken ?— I never 
did. 

By Viscount Falmoitth. — W ere ybu, 
on the occasions when you jjined and 
8up|)ed with tlic Countci]^ Oldi, introdu- 
ced to her by her Majesty ?— Yes, my 
lord; 1 was introduced on the first oc- 
casion. ♦ * 

Diclwyou make any observation upon 
her manners ? — Her manners appeared 
to me to*be unobtrusive and natural. 

Were they the manners' of an Italian 
lady ? — I cbd not consider them other- 
wise at all. 

JoNtPH Theoi TXt, • 

^Colonel in the Italian army, member 
of the French I^ion of Honour, and - 
brother to a General of Division.]] 

Did you know Bcrgami when he sared 
in a n»litary capacity in General Pino’s^ 
brigade ^ — I did. 

When did you know him first At a 
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time when he filled the function of Quar- 
ter-master in the first regiment of Italian 
hussars. t 

In what year was that ? — It *vas about 
the conclusion of tlie year 1800, or the 
beginning of the year 1801. 

What was the general conduct of Ber- 
gami at that time r — The conduct of Ber- 
gami at that time was that of a\ion-cbm- 
inissioned officer, who had nothing to re- 
proach <hiraself with ; aifd, in short, the 
conduct of a good military man. 

Did you ever observe him holding any 
intercourse with the General Galemberti ? 
— Certainlv. 

Were they of tlie same country? — 
They came from the same part of Italy, 
as I understood. 

Did you ever observe them at the same 

f ifties or suppers ? — I do not recollect ; 
believe not. 

Did you ever see him, not at suppers, 
but at evening parties ? — I cannot re- 
collect to have met him ; but I well know 
that he frequented the house of General 
Galemberti » ' 

Where and in what year w^ it that 
youlnct with Bergarnia second time? — 
It was on the fiontiers of Spain, either in 
1H08 or in 1809, when Marshal St Cyr 
commanded a division of the French ar- 
my at that time entering the Spanish 
dominions. 

In whose service, or in what employ- 
ment, was Bcrgarai at that time ? — He 
waA engaged in the houseliold of General 
Pino, and also attached to a division of 
the Italian army. 

What was the treatment that he recei- 
ved from Gener.ll Pino ? — As far as I had 
fhe means of observation, I recollect that 
he was treated by General Pinp with 
much kindness, and entire confidence. 

Did you yourself know Gcn(^al Pino, 
and visit him subsequently ? — 1 visited 
him whenever the service made it incum- 
bent^on me’to do so. • 

Did you ever see Bergami at any of 
those periods ?— Sometimes, not always. 
Do you, of your own kuowle'dge, know 
that Bergaini sometimes dined at (Ttneral 
Pino's table? — I cannot affirm that. 

In what manner did General Pino 
^ usually behave to him ?— He apptared to 
^me to treat him on all occasions as an in- 
dividual possessing his fullest confidence. 


In what estimation was Bergami held 
by the other officers ? — He was very well 
liiced, and considered as an honest man 
(tin hovnetc homme.) 

By Earl Caiiicari. — W hat are the 
grades infenor to the rank ofquarter- 
iqgster ? — The lowest is that of brigadier ; 
then that of marescJtAl de log'is ; and then 
quarter-master, which, however^ some- 
times trigmfies the same thing. * 

You can probably inform uf* whether 
the rank of marrschal dc hg is corresponds 
witli the grade of sergeant in the infan- 
try > — It does. 

Did you ever understand Bergami tol)o 
General Pino's own servant ? — No : there 
is a difference, in Italy, between the or- 
dinary office of courier, and the same of- 
fice when attached to personal rank ; a 
person in the latter situation is not com- 
monly regarded as a domestic servant. 

Eahl of Llandafp 
[[W as at Naples in 1815, when he fre- 
quently visited her Royal Highness, along 
with the Countess.*] 

What society did your lordship and 
the Countess meet there ? — The genera- 
lity of English there, and all Neapolitan 
noblesse, of course. 

During the time that your lordalih/ 
had tliat intercourse with the Pri1^?l*ss of 
Wales, did you observe any iinjTibpriety 
111 her conduct ? — No, 

Did your lordsliip observe any thing 
in the demeanour or habits — (l need 
liardly ask tlie question) — but did yop 
observe any tiling tliat made it all inqiro- 
per for you or tlie Countess to associate 
with her Royal Highness ? — Not the least. 

Was Bergami there? — Yes. 

Did you see him ? — Yes. 

Did you observe any thing at all im- 
proper in the conddbt of iwr Royal High- 
<iess towards Bergami, or of Bergami to- 
wards hei Royal Highness ? — Never. 

Did your lordship ever afterw^ards, af- 
ter leaving Naples, mc'ct with her Royal 
IliglmessJ^ — Yes, at Venice. 

% At what time ofithe year? — In June 
or July. 

Does your lordship recoMect at what 
hotel you lived ? — I believe it was at the 
Hotel d'Anglctcrre. 

Where did her Royal Highness live ? 
— At the same*' hotel. 
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Did you there renew your intercourse 
•with her Iloyal Highness ? — I did. 

Was the Countess witli your lordship 
there ? — Yes. • 

Did YOU there observe any thing im- 
prosier ? — Not the least. 

• Did you ever happen to go into Her 
Koyakllighness's chamber ? — Yes, I went 
in the morning iiitp her sitting-room. 

Dicf \pur lordship knock ? — I cannot 
take on myself to say. 

Does your lordship recollect ever go- 
ing without knocking ? — I cannot recol- 
lect : I rather tliiiik I did — for this rea- 
son^ that I had child to whom her 
Koyal Highness took a fancy. But I am 
not sure. 

Does your lordship recollect having 
knockrtl ? — No, any more than not ha- 
ving knocked. 

Were you in Italy any time besides 
tlie months you have mentioned ? — I was 
there two years. 

Your lordship can say whether it is 
the practice in Italy for men as wh* 11 as 
women to visit ladies in the morning in 
their bed-chambers ^ — It is very common 
for men, as well as women. 

Do men, as well as women, see women 
in bed ? — Yes. 

Dbcfi^our lordship know, from youf 
own Knowledge, and your own practire 
and cxpcQfncc {a that it is so } — 

I have many times visited of a morning, 
when the lady was in bed. 

Was that in the ordinary intercourse of 
society ^ — It was. 

Your lordship speaks of ladies of high 
character and respectability.? — Yes, so far 
as I know. 

The Hon. Ki ppel Cravln 
[|W as the Princess's Chamberlain in 18H, 
and left her at I?aples, being four months 
later than had been onginaTly fixed. Af- 
ter leaving Milan, a courier was dischar- 

geda 

Do you recollect, whether, in cqjise- 
qucnce of that circumstance, you applied 
to the Grand Chamberlain of Apstna to* 
assign you a ]^rson to supply his place ? 
—I applied to the Marquis Giziheghiri 
for that purpose, who had been appointed 
by General Bcllcgarde to attend on her 
Koyal Highness, during kcj stay at Mi- 
lan, in the capacity of chamberlain. 


Did the Marquis Gizilieghiri UMitioji 
any person to yoii as fit to supply, the 
place of the discharged servant ?— Y eln, a 
person whom I afterwards found to be 
’ called Bcrgami. 

Will you state whether the Marauis rc« 
commended Bcrgami as a ^lerson fit to be 
received jind trusted in the service of her 
Roy^l Highness .? — I recollect that he did. 
He recommended him very strongly. 

Do you recollect whether he stated that 
he had any knowledge of Bergami's fa- 
mily ? — I recollect that he stated thi^t he 
had known Berganii’s family long, and 
that he was particularly interested in the 
success of Bcrgami. 

Did you know Bergarai before the Mar- 
quis recommended him as a fit pprson to 
serve her Iloyal Highness.? — Not at all. 

. ' Were you desiretl by her Koyal High- 
ness the Wnccss of Wales to make the 
inquiries which you did for such a ser- 
vant ? — I was. 

Did you communicate the result of 
such inquiries to her Koyal Highness ? — 
I did. * 

. Did you receive any communication 
from the Marquis about Bcrgami.? — I 
did. 

Did you make known that communica- 
tion to her Koyal Highness? — Yes. I 
told her that the Marquis Gizilieghiri 
had a person whom he wished to recom- 
mend — that he said that lie could recom- 
mend him strongly, having known his 
family for a long time, and that he wish- 
ed to get foi him a good situatlbn. 

Did you state to her Iloyal Highness 
any thing about the situation in whicli he 
was to he engaged ? — I told licr all that# 
the Marquis had said. The Marquis said 
he hoped that he would be continued in 
the family. * 

Did the Marquis say any thing about 
Bcrgami ’s being promoted? — He said that 
he hoped that Bergami, if he hdiaved 
Wfcll, would be promoted. He likewiae. 
added, that he hoped that Bergami.might 
remain as a servant out of livery in the 
house, if her Iloyal Highness stopped 
long at any place. 

Did you go to Naples along with htr 
Royal Highness ? — I did. 

Did any thing particular occur on your 
arrival at Naples? — We were met at a 
'.hurt distance from the town by the then 
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King of Naples: first of all by his offi- 
cers ; afterwards by the Kiiig nimsclf. 

Do you recollect any person callifig on 
her M^esty the day after she arrived at 
Naples? — Yes, the then King and Queen , 
of Naples called upon her. 

^ Do you recollect where her Majesty 
dined tnat day ? — She dined at Court. 

Was there any entertainment giveA at 
Court after dinner? — Yes, a small^con- 
cert. 

Do you know how late her Majesty re- 
mained at that concert ? — She left it about 
halfi>past eleven o'clock. 

Did you leave it with her?— Yes, I 
was in waiting. 

On the second entire day, after her 
Royal Highness’s arrival at Naples, do 
you happen to recollect where shl passed 
the evening? — I do ; she spent it at the 
Opera. 

Did you go with her that evening ? — 
Yes ; her whole suite accompanied her 
there. 

Were there any other persona whom 
ou recollect with her^ — AVc went from 
er hous(' to the I’alace, and from thence 
to the Opera with the King and the' 
Court. 

Do you recollect the box in which her 
Royal Highness was seated ? — I do ; she 
sat in the state-box, with the King and 
Queen. 

Do you recollect whether there was 
any illumination in the house that even- 
ing ? — llie whole house was illuminated 
in honour of her Royal Highness. 

Did you ret^irn home early, or how, 
that evening ^ — No, the Opera at Naples 
is always late, and wc remained till the 
"^conclusion. 

Do you remember a masquerade, or a 
^ masketiball, that was given by her Ru^al 
flighness as a compliment to tlft reigning 
King ? — I do. 

Do you recollect the dress of her Royal 
Highness upon that evening I flo. She 
bad three dresses ; two of them I recol- 
lect v^y well ; the, other I do not recol- 
lect so well, as I only sjw if for an in- 
stant. 

Will you mention the nature of the 
two dresses which you recollect? — One 
was a Turkish dress; another «i*vas the 
ijtess of a Neapolitan jieasant ; the third 


was that of the Genius of History, as I 
was told. 

Did you see her in that dress ? — I did 
for a short time. 

Will you state whether it was in the 
smallest degree improper or indecent ? — 
i «don't recollect that it was at aU in- 
decent. 

Do you recollect how that dress was 
about the breasts ?~It was a dress of 
white drapery, that came up vesy high to 
the breast — very high. 

Do you recollect what dress she w^orc 
before that dress? — I do not know en- 
tirely ; hut I think that it was a Turkish 
dress ; the last dress Arhich she wore was 
the J^eapolitan dress. 

As far as you can recollect, at this dis- 
tance of time, might it have been possible 
for her Royal Highness to have put on 
the dress of the Genius of History over 
her Turkish dress ? — I don’t know, be- 
cause 1 did not notice that dress much ; 
but I think it certainly might have been 
put on over the Turkish dress. 

Would It be necessary that her Royal 
Highness’s dress should be entirely chan- 
ged when her Royal Highness sliiftod her 
dress from that of the Turkish peasant to 
tliat of the Genius of History ?-^It would 
not be necessary entirely to change yt; 
Should think it might be got on45y chan- 
ging only a part of her dress. 

IkTgaini, you have told us, was enga- 
ged at Milan : Did he attend her Royal 
Highness from JMilan to Naples, and 
were you m her service all that time ? — 
Yes. 

Did you ever observe any impropriety 
of conduct, or any degrading familiarity, 
to ))ass between her Royal Highness and 
RiTgami, during the time which elapsed 
from Rergami’s engagement at Milan, till 
your departure froin Ntples? — I never 
did. 

Have you dined .subsequently at table 
with Rergami and the Queen ? — I have. 

Frequently ?— Three times. 

Oh any of those occasions did you ob- 
•serve any sort of impropriety pass be- 
tween them ? — Never. 

Do you know tlie CounKtss of Oldi ? — 

I have seen her once. 

Is she a person of vulgar manners ?— 
No (in a decided tone). 
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Do you remember having any conver- 
sation with her Majesty about William 
Austin, before tlie journey to Naples ?— 
Yes, I do. 

Will you state what that conversation 
was ? — I think that I told her, before she 
set out for Italy, tliat it would be as well 
if William Austin should cease to sltsep 
in he^ooin. 

DidVou state to Jier JMajesty any rea- 
son for tovhig her that advice ? — I said 
that the Tropic of Italy might make some 
observations upon the circumstance. 

Did you say any thing about Austin's 
age ? — I said that he was of an age that 
might apply to such observations. 

Do you know wliat his age was at that 
time ? — I do not. 

Was it 6 or 7 years ? — It was 13 or H, 
according to my idea ; but I had no means 
of judging, except by his looks. 

Did you dine with her Royal Highness 
in general? — Yes, whenever she had com- 
pany. 

When you were so dining with her 
IMajesty, did it ever happen that you saw 
the Baron Ompteda at her table ? — V'cs, 
very often. 

On those occasions, which you describe 
to be freement, when the Baron Ompteda 
, dined at her Majesty's table, had Thco- 
doi^ Majocci any opportunity of seeing 
him ?— ^le must have seen him when 
waiting table. 

Did henften wait at table Every 
day when there was company. 

Croi,s-ra'aminrJ . — Did you ever, cither 
to Lady Charlotte Lindsay or any other 
person, state that you bad made repre- 
sentations to her Royal Highness as to 
wliat had been observed, with respect to 
her Royal lligliness and Bcrgami, on the 
terrace of the garden attached to tlie 
house at Naples ? — I^did say so, but not 
to I.ady Charlotte Lindsay ; I ineiitioii- 
etl It to.a person at Naples ; I mention- 
ed that I spoke to her Royal Highness 
about it,^ but that was with regard to 
wliat “ I” had o^iscrvcd. 

You will have the goodness to" state 
what you saw, and what you represent* 
ed ? — I saw her Royal Highness walking 
in the garden, and Bcrgami near her I 
knew that there was u spy too, ut that 
time, in Na])lc& , I bad received informa- 
tion to that effect, whiji^had been con- 
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veyed to me ftom England. That king 
the ease, I thought it necossai^ to caution 
her Royal Highness about any outward 
appeiftrances, wliich might be miscon- 
strued. • 

When you saw her Royal Highness ott 
the terrace^ how ^as she employed ? was 
she walking ? — She was walking. 

i^nd Bergami also ; he was walking on 
the terraA? — He was walking there ajso, 

In^ the same direction with her Royal 
Highness ? — Yes. • 

The TiSrl of Biimori. — D oes Mr 
Craven know whetlier her Majesty thc‘ 
(iucen coufcired any further honours 
upon llergann, than elev^jLing him from 
his couriers place to his station as a gen- 
tleman ? — I do not of my own knowledge. 
I know nothing further but what I heard 
by general report. 

Lord Comjjf rmi rl. — W hen you saw 
Bergami walking on the terrace, how was 
lie situated towards her Majesty? — lie 
walked a little in the rear. 

That IS, as a servant attending his mis- 
tiess ^—Yes. 

What hanivwus there in that ?— 1 saw 
^ none. 

Then why did you think it necessary 
to give her Majesty the hint ? — I saw no 
impropriety, but to put her Majesty as 
much on licr guard as possible. 

Sir Wii tiam Gn.i , 

[[Had served tlie J^incess as chainbgrlain, 
and joined in communicating to her tlu* 
recommendation of Bergami as a com u>i 

On any of the occasions in ^hich the 
subject was mentioned, you recollect 
what the Marcjuis said of Bcrgami in tin* 
reseiiee of the Queen ? — lie said that he* 
new Bergamfs family, that they had 
fallen into distress' by tlie events of llu‘ 
Flench Revolution ; but the mail himsclt 
was perfectly honourable, lioncst, aiul 
trustworthy, and would be found so in 
any situation in which he wi^s einjdoyed, 
He ‘stated that Bcrgami was above the 
office into which he was about to enter, 
and he lioried that the Piiiiccss, rfhe be- 
haved well in tlie family, as he was mofit 
ceitain he would, would gradually ad- 
vance him in bci Jjousebold. 

Dwl you s(.e the JManjjuis Gizilicghin 
take lc«ve of Beigaim at any time ?— -Ych^ 
I did. 
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In what manner did he conduct him- 
self then towards Bergami?— I remember 
when Bergami was about to moui^t his 
horse at Milan^ the Marquis went up to 
take leave of him. It was in fhc public 
streets of Milan^ and (he Marquis was 
dressed in his uniform as Chamberlain to 
the Emperor of Austria ; he was also at 
the time attended, I believe, by his ile- 
plity chamberlain/ and 1 think omer Aus- 
trian officers. The Marquis, on this oc- 
casion, advanced to Bergami, took him 
round the neck, and kissed each of his 
cheeks, according to the general custom 
of salutation in Italy. 

Do you mean the custom among equals, 
or between a master and an inferior per- 
son ? — I mean among equals, certainly ; 
perhaps no otherwise. 

Do you remember the Queen’s having 
given an entertainment to the King of 
Naples? — Yes, I was present, and re- 
member it perfectly well. 

Do you remember the ceremony of 
crowning a bust ? — Yes, I remember it 

How did it take place P—Tho attention 
of the company was directed to a door 
which was thrown open for an instant, 
just this way, (Sir William here moved 
his hand to and fro, os if opening and 
clapping door), and a duchess, a count- 
css, and a marquis of the Neapolitan no- 
bility, were seen. One of the ladies pla- 
ced a wreath of olive^upon the statute, 
and the door was instantly closed again. 

Do you recollect the sort of dress which 
her Royal Highness wore upon that oc- 
casion? — As far as I have any distinct 
recollection of that circumstance, it was 
a dress resembling that of the Cariatides ; 
|he drapery was that of IMr Hoiie’s Mi- 
nerva. 

Did it resemble the drapery attached 
to the figure that you mention ik— It cer- 
tainly did. 

In point of fact, was it a long and 
ample dres»? — It was. « . 

rSh: William agreed with Mr Craven 
as to the reception of her IMajesty at Na- 
ples^ and what happened at <he opera, 
and at the theatre of St Carlos.]] 

Did you quit her Royal Highness at 
Naples ; and if you did, what were your 
reasons for so doing .?^I quitted h<j: Royal 
itighness with her iK'rmisbion ; I wdb 


tired, and indeed unable to attend her in 
the way she travelled ; I had been pre- 
viously much troubled with the gout. 

Did you afterwards meet or see her 
several times ? —I did. 

Do you remember the first of those oc- 
casions? — Yes, I met her Royal High- 
nAs on her return from Palestine, pnd 
accompanied her to Rome, wliere^I went 
into waiting. ^ . . i* • • 

How long did you remain in ^ 

— During the period of her Royal Hign- 
ncss’s stay at Rome. 

Do you recollect whether any persons 
of distinction visittnl her during that pe- 
riod ? — Many personsjDf distinction wait- 
ed on her, and paid her their respects. 

Have you any clear recollection on that 
subject? — I have ; I presented many my- 
self. I distinctly remember, as a circum- 
stance which I thought remarkable at thi‘ 
time, that, whilst several members of the 
house ot Bourbon attended in their own 
roper character, their name was adopted 
y some princes of the house of Bragaiisia : 
I mean of the reigning family in Portu- 
gal. The Count de Blacas also attended. 

Have you been in attendance on her 
Majesty lately ; that is, on any recent oc- 
casion r — I waited on her Majesty seve- 
ral days during her progress through the 
Roman territory, after she 'had succeed- 
ed to the title of Queen of England. 

When you saw the Queen f’^-lome, on 
the last occasion to which you have allu- 
ded, did you see Bergami ? — Yes, several 
tunes. 

Did you see Bergami as well in the 
presence of the Queen as when she was 
not there ? — Yes, several times. 

Now, I first ask you. Sir William Gell, 
whether or not, in the demeanour of the 
Queen towards Berpmi, or in the de- 
meanour of Bergami tow^ds the Queen, 
you saw any thing indecorous or impro- 
per ? — Not in tile least. 

In what manner did Bergami conduct 
himself towards the Queen on the occa- 
sionsb when you saw them together ? — 
Always with respect. He did every thing 
that he ought to do. He did nothing 
that appeared to me cxtraoidinary or par- 
ticular. 

Had you an opportunity of judging of 
the conduct, demeanour, and manners, 
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of the Countess of Oldi ?— I had a very 
good opportunity. I sat next to her every 
diiy at efinner. 

I now ask you, whether or not the 
Countess of Oldi is a person of low and 
vulgar manners ? — Certainly not. 

'What are the appearance and demeat^* 
ou^>rf the Countess? — Very pleasing: 
she isrSther good-looking, and is a very 
mo<lest IMy. • 

Upon a\y occasion, when Bcrgami has 
come to sec you, or you have been obli- 
ged to see him, and the Queen was not 
present, what were his conduct and de- 
inciinour towards you, as to manner?— 
On all such occasicfis he was more re- 
spectful than was necessary. He gene- 
rally required to be pressed before he sat 
down. 

'i'ou have been for a considerable time 
in Italy ? — 1 have been there almost ever 
since the Queen first went abroad. 

I want to know whether, according to 
the habits of that country, it is usual for 
incn-scrvants to go into the bed-rooms 
while the ladies are in bed ^ — I believe it 
is not at all uncommon. I believe it is 
very usual. 

Did you know Baron Ompteda ?— Yes, 
I did. • 

II{we you known, yourself, of your own 
knovnedge, of his dining with the Queen, 
while her ilajesty was Princess of Wales? 
— A'^cs, c^'tnnly ; I saw him at the 
Queen's table, at dinner. 

Once, or more than once? — I cannot 
remember more than once, at this mo- 
ment; I mean at the Queen's tabic: I 
have mctliim at other tables. 

A"ou have been in the East, Sir Wil- 
liam ? — Yes. 

Pray have you been ever in the habit 
of seeing a Moorish dance? — Yes, not 
only in the Easterly ^:oui\tries, but in 
Spain. 

Mr Park objected to any question re- 
lative to the mode of dancing adopted .in 
foreign countries. 

The Lord Chancellor. — I sec noob- 
jection to a question which tends to shew 
that a particular dance exists. The fact 
must afterwards be contrasted with that 
which has been previously given in evi- 
dence. 

Mr Williams resumed.— Will you 


describe this dunce gencr^ly, if yott fian 
do so? {Much 

The, Lord-Chancellor.— Reobllocty 
Mr Williams, that Sir William Gell hilui 
got the gout. (LaugA/cr.) 

Give me any deecriution, verbally, of 
the manner in which this dance is usual** 
ly iierfornied ? — I believe every one kto 
seen# the Spanish Bolero danced at our 
theatres: it is very like that. In one 
part of the dance the two performers 
come togsther, sometimes in an attitude 
of defiance, and sometimes in an amor- 
ous attitude. The same dance prevails 
throughout the south of Europe. Every 
body, ladies and gentlemen, saw it with- 
out making any particular remark. I 
believe it prevails from Madrid to China. 
It IS common in every part of Italy. 

During the time that you were at Na- 
jilcs, in attendance on the Princess, were 
there many families in the habit of visit- 
ing her ? — A great many. Every body 
that was there, I believe. All iiersons of 
note. 

Did the Neapolitan nobility visit her? 
— All the Ncapohtan nobility, and all 
the English, I think, that were there. 

Can you tell whether the English no- 
bility, of whom you are siieaking, were 
presented, or attended at the Court of the 
then King of Naples, Joachim? — I be- 
lieve every one, without exception. 

Can you name any of those who were 
in the habit of attending either the Court 
or balls of Murat ^ — The Marquis of SU- 
go, the Marquis and Marchioness of Co- 
nynghain, the Earl and Counters of Ox- 
ford, Lord Lynedoch, Lbrd and Lady 
Holland, the Earl and Countess of I^lan- 
tlaif. Lady Elizabeth Forbes, and many 
otliers. 

And many others? — A’^cs, many others 
that I do fiot recollect. 

Was it there or at Genoa that Lord 
Exmouth dined with the Queen ?--I do 
ngt know any thing of Lord Exmouth. 

When you were at Rome on the last 
occasion, do you know wliether Borgami 
, was reccivejd in the families of the Ro- 
man nobility ? — I do not know at all, 
but I do not believe that he went out. 

By Lord Ei.Lf nborouoh. — D id you 
observe gny thing in the conduct of the 
Princess towards Begaini in her conver- 
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sation^ manners^ or looks, to inihioe you 
to entertain the idea that there was an 
adulterous intercourse between tlyni ? — 
Upon my honour, 1 never saw, the Queen 
speak to Bergami but on matters of bu- 
siness, though I was in the house three 
months together. 

4 wish for a more distinct answer ?— 
(The question was read overtto thei wit- 
ness^ — I never did. 

Did you observe any thing in tne con- 
duct of Bergami towards the Princess 
that would have been different from that 
of an English gentleman ? — Nothing, but 
that he was more attentive. {Soinc 
luvfyfiter,) • 

Earl of Lauumidam!.. — Did Louis 
Bergami dine at table at Villa Grande ? 
— Sometimes. 

At table with tlie Princess? — At the 
same table. 

Did you ever seeJlergami's mother ? — 
Never to my knowledge. 

Where did Bergami sit at table, when 
you were there also ? — (niicrally speak- 
ing, somewhere on the left of her Royal 
Highness. 

Did he sit next her Royal Highness, 
or at a distance ? — Sometimes next, and 
sometimes at a distance. 

When you were at the same table ? — 
Wlien I was at the same table. 

Did you sit on the opposite side of the 
Queen j — I generally sat where there was 
no company, on the right side of the 
Quwii, 

And Bergami on the left ? — Sometimes, 
but wliAi the table was square, round 
(lie corner. • 

I also beg to know what situation 
« I-ouiB Bergami held in the establishment 
of the Princess at that tunc? — I believe 
he was cliainberlain at that moment. 

Wheie might Louis Bergapii usually 
sit wlieii he thus formed one part of the 
company ?— Generally at the other end of 
the table.*. 

By Uie Lojid Ciiancei i ok, at the fn- 
stance of die Soi icnoa-Gi ntuai.. — 
When the Princess appeared m the Turk- 
isli dress, did she not wear trowsers ? — 

I happen to know what the trowsers wx»re, 
and 1 beg to explain them. (Explain, 
explain.) They were very npeh like 
the common i>etticoat, sewed slightly be- 
tween the hgs at the botton: ; siuh as 
they are very often worn in tlie Le\ant 


John Wuiicomb, 

[[Valet to Mr Craven, while at Naples.]} 

Do you recollect, on the first night of 
her Royal Highness’s arrival at Naples, 
in what room Bergami slept? — ^No ; I am 
not sure. 

Have you ever seen the room in .ud/fcli 
he slept ? — Not the first room > I never 
was in it. t 

Do you recollect the scconA room in 
which he slept ? — Perfectly well. 

Was there a passage communicating 
with tliat room at one end, and at the 
other with the room in which the Prin- 
cess Blc])t ? — There Vas a passage which 
led from one end of the house to the other, 
to the end in which Bergami slept at the 
other end of the terrace. 

Do you remember wheie Madam De 
Mont, the Princess’s de chavibrc, 

slept ? — She slept in another room, over 
Dr Holland's, the stairs of which led from 
the passage. 

Have you ever been in that room? — 
Yes, frequently. 

Have you ever been in that room by 
night, as well as by day ? — Late as well 
as early. 

At the time you have been in that 
room, lias Madame De Mont been thiTc 
also? — Yes, she invited me generally to 
go there. 

When you have been in tlj^A room, has 
there been any person there except your- 
self and Dc Mont ? — There was, soine- 
timcs, Creci ( Anncsti we used to call her); 
but it was seldom long that she stayed 
when 1 was tliere. 

Have you, then, been long in that 
loom with De Mont ?-T^Vcry frequently. 

At the tune you have been so long with 
her, has the door been locked or not? — 
Locked and bolted. ^ 

The 0 J.ic f '1 o K-ti£ N h K A L objcctcd to 
the last part of the examination. It was 
impossible not to see the object for which 
the learned gentleman had put the last 
quqstion; and that, he apprehended, was 
not an object which could be legally pur- 
sued by him. He supposed that it was 
unnecessary for him to ui;guc the point. 

Mr TiNUALL.-^We will not, then, 
push this matter any further, iny fiords. 

The Lo iiD C II A N c E LL 0 11 , — Really you 
have puhliL'd i; already as far as you [ws- 
‘^iblv could. 
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Cross-examined. — In going along the 
pi^ssagc had you Dr Holland’s room in 
the corner on your right ? — Yes. 

Was there not a small room on your 
left ?— Yes, there was. 

Was it not an unoccupied room ?— I 

unoccupied room, ani 
►t the room of Bergami ? 

• 

li’s room was at the end 
of the passage you first descril)ed, and at 
the left of the small passage you now de- 
scribe ? — Yes. 

Was there not a door from Bergami’s 
room to the passage you have first de- 
scribed ? — I am not certain if there was 
a door. 

Speak positively ; was there not a door 
or passage ?— I think there was a door or 
passage ; but whether there was a parti- 
tion between that door or passage and 
Bergami’s I do not know. 

Was there any mode of going to Bcr- 
gahii’s room by that passage ? — Y es, there 
was. 

By a door? — Yes, I think so. 

You liavc described Bergaftn’s room as 
being a small one, looking towards the 
garden. Was it a coiner room near a 
smali cabinet?— It was a corner room ; 
I cannot say whether there was a ca- 
binet. 

Was thu^ not a small cabinet imme- 
diately beyond it ? — I cannot say. 

Was there not, in the passage you first 
doscrihed, a small staircase occupied by 
De IVlont ? — Yes. 

Opposite that staircase, or near it, was 
there not another door ? — I am not sure ; 
I cMimot charge ray memory with it. 

Was it not parallel to the second pas- 
sage you described between the Princess’s 
room and Bergami a f — There was, I 
know, a sort of inward room or passage, 
or something of that description. 



Carlo Forti, 

QHad been head cabinet courier to* the 
Viceroy of Italy. Entered the Princess's^ 
service when she was setting out from 
Milan to Bome.^ 

On the journey from Milan to Koine, 
in what carriage did the Princess travel ? 
— In a small Englioh landaulet. 


How many other carriages had her 
Majesty with her in that journey ? Two 
more. # 

What so^t of carriages were these two ? 
One was a bascoiella ; tlie other a no* 
rafella. 

On that journey, in which of the tliree 
carriaMs did her Majesty herself travel ? 

— Ii^ the hmdaulet. 

Hac\ the landaulet glasses, as is usual 
with such carriages ? — Yes, • 

Had it wooden blinds? — Yes, it had. 

• Had it any curtains ? — It had. 

What sort of curtains ? — Silk, 

Docs the witness moan silk curtains 
that drifw aside, or up and down, with 

a s ? — They were things which were 
down by means of two stnngs that 
Icpt the curtain combined, and were lifr- 
ed up by springs. 

Do you remember her Royal Higlincss 
leaving Rome to go to Simgaglia ?— I do. 

Do you know a person of the name of 
Sacchi, or Sacchini, who was in her Uoyal 
Highness s service ? — I know Sacchi. 

Did he accoiijpany her Royal Highness 
on the journey you nave just been speak- 
ing of ?— lie did. 

How did he travel on that journey ?— 
From JMtlan to Ancona on horseback; 
from Ancona to Loretto, and from Lo- 
retto to Rome, he set off, in the evening, 
a day before her Royal Highness, in the 
caraiclla, and I mounted myself on horse- 
back, and accompanied the Queen into 
Rome. 

Did you mount on horseback at An- 
cona or Loretto ? — At Loretto. * ' 

Now, when her RoyaP Highness left 
Rome for Simgaglia, did Sacchi travel 
with her, and how did he travel ?— He • 
travelled m the caratclla, as before ; and 
I on horseback, with the carriage. 

How long before her Royal Highness 
did Sacchi set out on that journey in tlie 
carafcJUi ? — Two hours before. 

^What was it his business to' do on the 
journey, which rendered it necessary that 
he should go two hours before herJFloyal 
Highness ?^He had to order horses, and 
to pay for the horses. 

How did you travel yourself on that 
same journey ? — Always on llbrsciback. 

Dill jpu accompany the carriage on 
liDrscback Always. 
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When you came near any stage, did 
you go before her Iloyal Highness’s car- 
nage ? — Yes, about half a rnik® before 
the end of a stage. *• 

Ho you mean to say, that at this half- 
mile, before the end of a stage, you al- 
ways rode before her Iloyal Highness’s 
carriage ? — I do. 

Did Sacchi order horses fof her Royal 
Highness in the way you have described, 
going before her in the caratHluy during 
the whole of that journey froid Koine to 
Sinigaglia^ — lie diil ; and he paid for 
tlicm at tlie same time. 

Did any other iierson ride as a courier 
for her Royal Highness on that journey ? 
— No. 

If there had been any one else, must 
you have seen him ? — Certainly, because 
I was always there. 

Did any other courier, or person on 
horseback, excqit yourself, accompany 
her Royal Highness on that journey ? — 
No one except myself. 

Now, who travelled with her Iloyal 
Highness in the landaulct on that occa- 
sion ^ — There were in it, besides her 
Royal Highness, the Countess of Oldi^ 
Bcrgami, and Victonne. 

On ivhosc lap did Victonne generally 
sit during tins journey ? — Very often she 
was on the knees of her Royal Highness. 

Did you see her ( Victorinc) soinetiracs 
In the morning sitting on the Countess 
of Oldi's knees ? — Sometimes I did. 

Where did the Countess of Oldi sit in 
the carriage ? — In the middle. 

Do you mta,n in the middle, between 
the Baron and her Royal Highness ^ — 
Her Royal Highness was on the right, 
* the Baron on the left, and the Countess 
in the middle. 

Do vou recollect whether, dui ing any 
part of' the journey from Milan tvi Rome, 
or from Rome to Simgaglia, the Countess 
of Oldi wiys in one of the other carriages ? 
— At Loretto the Countess fell, add w eat 
into the second cairiage. 

Whose place did^she take at that time ? 
— ^She took the place of De ]\tont. 

Where did De Mont go when the 
Countess ^ Oldi took her place ? — She 
took thic pmcc of the Countesb of Oldi. 

Do you mean that she took Ol^i’s pla^e 
in the middle of the landaulct ^ — I do. 

Was it on the jouincy from Loietto 


to Rome, or from Rome to Sinigaglia, 
that this accident happened ? — It was on 
the journey from Loretto to Rome. 

After leaving Rome to go to Sinigaglia, 
did De Mont, or any other person except 
the Countess of Oldi and the Baron, ever 
travel in the carriage with her l^yal 
Highness } — There did not. ^ " 

On that journey, was the Coantess of 
Oldi always in the carnage, ajid always 
in the middle, as far as you saw ? — Sne 
ivas. 

Did you always see her in that situa- 
tion, in the morning, when her Majesty 
arrived any where ?~]Morniiig, as well 
as evening, I saw her, for I was always 
there. 

As courier to her Royal Highness, was 
it the practice to speak to her Royal I ligh- 
ness, or to any other person in the car- 
nage, at the time you weie tra veiling > 
—When they arnved at the end of a 
stage, and that the carriage was stopped, 
then 1 knocked against the door of Uic 
carriage, and asked whether they wanted 
any thing. 

While trq^rlling in this way, in what 
situation were the windows of the car- 
riage at night.? had they glassei^or blinds .? 
—In the front there was the glass, and, 
on the ‘right and left sides, at all times 
during the night, they put up the blinds. 

Did you ever see the Baron kiss the 
Princess at any time on^ taking leave of 
her, or at any other time ? — No ; 1 ne- 
ver saw him kiss the Princess. (The wit- 
ness accompanied his answer by a serious 
shake of the head.) 

Did you ever see the Baron take leave 
of the I*rinccss on any occasion.? — Yes, 
I have. 

What (lid the Baron do on taking leave 
of her Iloyal Highness .? — He kissed her 
liand, and nothing else. ‘ 

Did you yourself, on taking leave of 
her Royal Inghness, kiss her Royal High- 
nesses hand in the same manner.? — I 
have. 

Did the other members of her Iloyal 
*Highness’s suit do the same thing.? — 
Yes, the chamberlain ; and it was done 
by all those gentlemen whii came to visit 
her Royal Highness. 

Were you in the practice of kissing the 
hand of tlic p<^rsona of rank whom you 
lormerly served .?^l did so to the Vice- 
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Qucen^ as well as to the Empress Joscjf 
phine. 

When did you last 
see Bergaini ? — The last time I saw him 
was at St Omer’s. 

Did Bergami travel with her Majesty 
the^iueeu as far as St Omer’s ?— He ditfe 
Jcnow the wife of Bergaini ^ — 

Yes, I A. 

Where does she live ? — At Milan. 

I believd Bergami is called the Baron 
. do la Francini ? — Y es, he is. 

Is his wife styled the Baroness de la 
% Jranciiii ^ — I never heard it. 

Have you ever seen Bergamfs wife in 
company with her itoyal Highness ?— I 
have never seen her. 

Whereabout does Bergaini’s wife re- 
side? at Milan, or in the neighbour- 
hood ?-T-She lives in Milan. 

* In what port of Milan ^ — She lives 
near the gate of Ticcrina ; but 1 cannot 
describe the place very exactly. 

Have you ever been at her house ? — I 
have- 

Wliat sort of a house is it where she 
lives? — It is a neat house, that suits a 
private individual. 

In what manner does the wife of Ber- 
gami live there ? — She lives as all other 
persons do. 

In what manner? — In tlie style of a 
private person. 

I wish tfA jK^neggwould describe, 
more particularly, tne sTyle in which she 
lives ? — In truth, for my jiart, I have ne- 
ver been in her house, to inquire what 
she did, or did not. 

Has she any servants P—She has ser- 
vants, and a waiting-maid.~ (Cries of 
No ! no ! intimated that the answer was 
not correctly translated.) 

How many servants h^ she ? — ^Sb| has 
a man-servant, an?l a maid, who permrms 
the office of waiting-maid. 

Do you recollect Bergami’s mother ?— 
Yes, I do. 

Did she live in the house of her Koyal 
Highness ? — She came once to pass a few 
days at the Villa Capnni. 

You say a few days ; how many days, 
• did she remain ? — She remained two 
months, more or less. 

When the mother of Bergaini was at 
the Villa Caprini, whore did ^hc dine ? — 


She dincfl sometimes witli her Boyal 
Highnjss, and sometimes in a room by 

Where flid Faustina dine? — ^Always 
in her own room. 

Do you mean to swear that Faustina 
always dined in her own room ?<— >1 can- 
not t^ear ^at she always dined there ; 
but I saw that.shc did not dine witli the 
others.' , 

Where* did liOuis Bergami dine ?— • 
Sometimes he dined with her Iloyal High- 
ness, sometimes he did not. 

Licutenant John Flynn, 
[[Received the command of the polacrc 
in which her Royal Highness went* from 
Messina to Tunis.]] 

Do you know the situation of the bed- 
rooms that were occupied by her Royal 
Highness, and by Bergami, during the 
whole voyag(‘ ? — I do. 

I wish to know whether, at any time, 
in the situation in which the beds of those 
two individuals were placed, it was pos- 
sible for them td see one another white in 
biwl ? — I say, no (cmjihatically.) 

Did your duty lead you to attend her 
Royal Highness, and to see the arrange- 
ment of the apartments ? — I have some- 
times been called fbr by her Royal Higlv- 
iicss to know how the weather was. 

F>om what place did she call to you ? 
— From her cabin. 

Did she ever call you from any other 
place in the night-time ? — Yes, when 
sleeping under a tent upon deck.* 

What was Gargiulo’s situ!&tion on board 
the shi]) ^ — He was captain of the ship. 

Was he acting captain, or master ?— I 
was acting icaptain, by the order of her 
Majesty. All the orders from her Ma- 
jesty were ffiven to me, and by me to the 
master of the ship. 

Did Gargiulo’s duty call him to attend 
the be<l-ijpoms, or the person of Ker Royal 
HiJ^hness ? — No ; most assuredly not. 

Was It his duty to attend her Majesty, 
unless an order was given him by you to 
*doso?--No. 

Was he in the'liabit of coming into hot 
Royal Highness’s room of his own aoegrd ? 
—He might have done it of his own ac- 
cord ; buUie could not without roccivxn^' 
some oiders from me. 
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Was it liis duty to take orders from 
you? — Yes. ^ 

Do you know where Bcrji;anii slept on 
board your vessel ? — On the return from 
Jaffa, I do not know where he slept. 

Where did he sleep on the other voy- 
age ? — On going out, in the dining-room. 

Allow me to ask you if th^re wan any 
gun on deck ? — Yes. 

Djid you ever see the Princes/ sitting 
on that gun with any person Pjr-No. 

Did you ever sec ner sitting in the lap 
of any person on board that vessel ? — No. 

Did you ever sec her with her amis 
round tlie neck of any person ?-r-No. 

Or kissing any person except perhaps 
the child Victoniie ^ — No. 

During tlie whole tune you had the 
management of this vessel, and the J^rin- 
cess was on boaid, did you see the slight- 
est impropriety or indecency in her beha- 
viour towards Bergami, or towards any 
other person ? — No. 

Do you remember Bergami s going to 
land at Terracina ? — Very well. 

Did you see Irm take feavc of the Prin- 
cess ? — I did. 

Describe what was done on that occa- 
sion ?— lie kissed the Princess’s hand on 
ieaving tlie ship, which was done by all 
persons on taking leave. 

How long have you been in the navy ? 
—Sixteen years. 

Y ou wear some orders ; what are they ? 
— The orders of Merit and Fidelity of the 
lung of Naples. 

When did you obtain them ? — On the 
occasion of t/iving several privateers when 
serving in the Neapolitan navy. 

Did you receive the King of England’s 
permission to wear tliosc orders ? — One 1 
Lave. 

Cross-examiwt /. — [[The v^iyage from 
Jaffii to Syracuse' occupied nearly a month. 
He had not the original memo? a?Lda, but 
only a copy made in a voyage fi;om ]\Ics- 
sina to Syracuse. On being strictly ePbss- 
exapdined, he admitted, that it might be 
more than a month, and afterwarils that 
it miglit be near two months. He waS 
then ordered to Withdraw ; and Lord 
Erskine urged, that he ought either to be 
idlowed to refresh his meinorv from his 
fnemorunda, or the House shoiEfld take hi^ 
evidence with all its imperfections. The 
Chancellor agreed, that he sliould he al- 


lowed to consult his memorajida. The 
witness was recalled, and questioned as to 
these memarandai which he stated, witli 
some confusion, to be only partial, but 
faithful as far as they went. The Solici- 
tor-General then renewed his cross-exa- 
fhination. The witness after stating^at 
on the voyage from Tunis to Ja^IS, Ber- 
gami slept on a bed m the dining-room, 
was asked :[] 

Do you mean to swear that from that 
bed the bed of the Princess, when the 
door was open, might not be seen? — I 
should think not. 

Now, then, it is only you should think 
not. Did you never ’stand in such u posi- 
tion as to see ? — No. 

Now, under the tent on the deck, there 
was a bed ; was there also a sofa ? — There 
was a sofa and a bed. 

Whose bed ? — I believe Mr Austin’s. 

Who slept in it ? — 1 do not know. 

Lo you mean to swear that you do not 
know that the Princess slept in tliat bed ? 
— The Princess slept on the sofa, not on 
the bed. 

Near that l)ed ? — Not very near. 

How far ofF'^ — As far* as I am from 
that seat. 

Three or four yards? — We will say 
three yards. • 

Will you swear that tliere was an in- 
terval of three yards, or any tiling like 
three yards, between, .tho/bed and tlie 
sofa? — Between the extremity of botli 
there was a great deal more. 

But was uiere more than a yard be- 
tween the nearest point of both ? — Yes, 
most assuredly, more than two yards. 

Where did the Princess sleep ? on tlie 
sofa^ — Yes. 

IIow did you know that ? — Because I 
hacLoccasion to, see when 1 went in one 
mgnt. 

Is that the only reason you have for 
knowing It? — Having seen her there, I 
conceived she always slept there. 

Who slept on the ^d?— I*do not 
know. - - ' 

For what purpose was it pilt "tliere ? — 
1 have seen it used for the purpose of sit- 
ting upon it during the*day. 

Do you mean to swear that it was put 
there for people to sit on during the day ? 
— I saw It used for that purpose. 

Do you mean that it was placed there 
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far that purpose?— I do not know any 
other pui^sc. 

Did you never see Bergami in that 
bed ? — I never saw him in*the beil ; I 
have seen him upon it in the day-time. 

But you have never seen him lie upor^ 
it iJNjje day-time? — No. 

Do yok mean to swear that you have 
never Seen him lie upon it in the day- 
time ^ — I do. 

Had you never any curiosity to inquire 
' where Bergami slept during the whole 
voyage from Jaffa to Syracuse ?— No, I 
Niad other duties to attend to, such as na- 
vigating the ship, tr| carry her Majesty 
to different places where slie went. 

Have you any doubt that Bergami slept 
in that bed in the tent during that voy- 
age and the whole of it ? — I cannot say 
where he slept ; I never went to inquire 
wltere he was, or what he did ; I can only 
repeat that T never saw him in bed there. 

I repeat the question. Have you any 
doubt that he slept in that bed every night 
on the voyage from Jaffa to Syracuse? — 
I cannot state it. 

Have you any doubt upon the subject ? 

I repeat the question. — I certainly must 
doubt whether he slept there. I do not 
know whether he slept there or not, but 
I never saw him there, and I do not know 
where he slept. 

Do you mean to swear that you enter- 
tain doubts at^fSlUufc^eping there ?— 
When I never saw him thei^e, I have rea- 
son to doubt that be did not sleep there. 

Do you mean by that to say tliat you 
believe he did not sleep there ? — I believe 
he did not sleep there. 

Where did be sleep ? — I do not know. 

Did you ever see him sleep in the ca- 
bin on the voyage from Jaffa to Syra- 
cuse? — I never i^ent into the cabin lb 
see whether he was there or not. y 

Did you ever see him during any pwt 
of that voyage sleeping in the cabin ?^ 

I did not. 1 never went into the cabin 
to see whether he slept there or not. • 

Did you ever see him one single night 
sleeping in the cabin ?— I do not recol- 
lect ^ 

* Then you do not mean now to repeat 
that you believe he did not sleep in the 
tent ? — I mean to repeat that I do not 
know where he did sleep. • , 
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Do you mean to have it Mieved 
you do jnot believe that he sh'pt in 
tent ? — I brieve he did not in tha 
tent. 

What is your reason for lielieving that 
he did not sleep in the tent ? — Because^ 
when I went to see her Majesty, I did 
not sie anytfine there. 

Was it light or dark ? — It was dark. 
{Laughter,) , 

Of whaa country are you a native ?— 

I was born in England, but I am partly 
an Irishman. 

Going in then only when it was dark, 
and not seeing him there in the dark, do 
you mean to say he was not there ? — TJhc 
light from the binnacle was sufKciciit^ to 
give me an opportunity of seeing whether ‘ 
he was there or not; the light of the bin- 
nacle shone in at the place where 1 open- 
ed the tent. 

Then you mean to swear that at that 
time Bergami was not in the bed ?— 
Vcs. 

Attend to the oath you have taken, and 
answer me, whetner upon the night when 
the Pi nice ss called you, and when there 
was a light fiom the himiaclc, you will 
swear that Bergami was not upon the 
bed ? — I do swear it. 

Was that the only occasion when you 
saw that bed when Bergami Was not 
there — I have gone there frequently 
when called for, and Jiave seeh the bed 
in the same position; and he never was 
there. 

^’^ou have told us you had the ootlimand 
of the polacre; who nagivftl|d her?-'I 
did. 

Who gave qrders to the^Bailors ?— Ge- • 
ncrally the captain, but the orders came 
from rne. 

Did you do any thing more than direct ^ 
the ship to be steered to a certain place 
to which she was to go ? — I did not par- 
ticularly direct her to be steered tomiiy 
place ; I only gave orders^tto the captain- 
to execute the duty of the ship. * * 

Did he not execute those duties as / . 

feina generally do, by directing his cw# W 
— I conceive he did. > * 

Then in navigating the vessel hfid\it|0 
not the whole management ?— liad 
not, because it was given to me hydswir 
Hbyal Highness. 
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You mean to say that you gave orders 
for navigating the vessel^ — Na^ating 
and manceuvring a ship ajc mfterent 
things. 

What do you mean by saying that you 
navigated the ship? — By navigating, I 
mean directing the course to be steered, 
and giving orders to the crejv occasion- 
«Wy. 

TIjen you did occasionally giv6 orders 
for navigating tlie ship ?— Navigating in- 
dudes mainouvring the sails as as 
directing the couise which should be 
ateered. 

Did you direct the niancruvring the 
ship ?— Sometimes I did, sometimes not. 

Was it not in general done by Gargiu- 
lo ? — Sometimes he was not on deck, and 
I had occasion to do it myself. 

Was it only when he wasnot on deck that 
you had occasion to do it, then ? — Some- 
times 1 have done it also when he has 
been on deck. 

Was it not gonerallv done by the cap- 
tain ? — As to the working of the ship, I 
think he generally did li more than my- 
self. 

Do you usually write in Italian or in 
English ? — In Italian sometimes. 

Do you usually write in Italian or iii 
English ? — In both. 

You must perceive that tliis is no an- 
swer to iny question. Do you usually 
write in Italian English? — In Eng- 
liah, generally, sir.* 

Was the account you kept of the pro- 
ceedings of the ship in Italian or in Eng- 
lish ? — In ^dian. 

Was it written by yourself^ — The ac- 
^ count was written by the clerk. 

I mean tliat account to which you re- 
ferred yesterday ? — By the clerk. 

^ Was he an Italian or an Englishman ? 

' don’t know which he was. 

Was he your servant ? — No. 

Hftw long were you on board the ves- 
sel ?'*-8everal ijnuntlis. ^ 

lo'^the polacrc, do you mean ? — Yes. 

Was the acosunt of the ship kept in 
English or Italian ? — In Italian in the^ 
log-book. 

Was it tVom the log-book you took 
those copies ? — Yes. 

By whom was that log-book kept ? — 
Ry myself. It was a private memoraiX- 
duin made by myself. 


Do you mean that the log-book was a 
private memorandum made by yourself? 
— It was not exactly the log-^ok of the 
ship, but a private memorandum. I con- 
sidered it a log for my own private pur- 
pose. 

* Then by whom was it kept ? by jgmtffeelf 
or the clerk ? — It was kept by ni^self and 
by my direction, but some of tlie entries 
were made by the clerk. 

I ask you whether he was an Italian or 
an Englishman ? — An Italian. 

Did you not tell me just now that you 
did not know what he was ? — T believe he 
was cither an Italiaj^ or a Sicilian. 

Did you not, in answer to a question 
just now, tell me that you did not know 
what countryman he was? — 

Mr Dlnman. — That question was not 
put. ( Order , order ,) 

The Solicitoh-Gcnfral. — It wa®- 

Mr Denman. — If I am called to order 
by the house, I must address myself to 
your Lordships. 

Mr Guiini’y then read the former ques- 
tion and answer, and the last question was 
repeated. 

Witness. — I do not know what he was, 
but I believe he was an Italian or a Sici- 
lian. 

You say he wrote only in part ;< was the 
part wliicn you wrote in Italian or in Eng- 
lish ? — The part I wrote w^s in English. 

Did you tell me^.jh'^Uhj'log was writ- 
ten in Italian ? — Yes. 

Now you say that part was written in 
Italian, and part in English? — Part in 
both, to the best of my recollection. 

QThe witness here became overpoweied 
by indisposition, and fainted. He was 
then removed from the bar. 

The witness, being recovered by the 
fijesh air when rwnoveji out of the house, 
uLs brought back. Some peers expressed a 
wnh that he should be accommodated with 
a ^air, but Mr Denman said he did not 
require it, being then perfectly recovered.]] 

.Witness, you told us in a former part 
of your examination that Pascouani was 
your stTvaiit, and you told us in another 
part that he was not your servant ; be so 
good as to tell me to which of these stories 
you adhere ? — I mean to adhere to both. 
I say he acted as both. 

Do you jncan, sir, to say that he was 
}oiir ocrvunt, and that he was not your 
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iermt? i;itbatyow«ttwer?-rInie«nf 
to aav he was so fu* my BcrVant on 
board the ship that he took up and down 
staira my eoat ; WKjwtlinanwKite for me ; 
but that be waa not kqpt ip mr by me aa 
a servant, for he wae oije pf thb aaflora, 
oqe <rf the qrcw. , . , * 

lW,^en, a8yoii»T,hviMk€5rtone 
part eA^ log, and ^ Pahaonani the 

* r ^ 1_ — rLi 


but no nun. ^wltaM|tn*DMi»n* 

caBad. , 

4 humber of entrka being AlWI ip»* 
rained, th^ were found to be idl ftlilipi 
in Italian. 

Lo<dcat 




tgQtile ?^No, there is }i 



hftving my eyes on the book, iUi^ being 
^^^ere before me st the present mometUe 1 
"""may be mistaken^ so I cannot 8sy» 

But the most oil it, you are sure, was 
kept in English ?-^Theyo was some £;pg« 
liimnd some Italian. . ^ 

if you said a short time ago, and 
at ftrst, that the whole of the book was 
Itahan^ you said an untruth. 

^ Mr Dlnman said he could not suffer 
his learned friend to east this aspersion on 
the witness ; it was unjust. 

The SoLjciTOR-GFNEaAL replied, that 


en4» » Italian ?— Yes, in tbili {jape^*" 
Now I ask you to look at this 
and if you can swear whether any mrt 

of it is in youy own hsnd*writing 
1 cannot say it is. 

William Cawmotok, 

[^The witness being reminded of hb 
statement of not having been in the leisr 
vice of his Majesty merious to serving in 
the Poictiers, replied, that he underitofld 
the question to relate to hie heingat ipl 
with Sir John BeresforjU He hen 


as the qH^ion was objected to, ’he should eM|| the Namur and tho 
iresoi in that form ; he would, there- ^ 


not pr( . - , 

fore, withdraw the former question, and ' 
put this instead of it : 

Did you ndt say a part of the book was 
wrkten in English ? — 1 told you so, per- 
haps ; but what I said at the moment was 
when X was" so circumstanced by indispo- 
sition that not ex actly what I said. 

Then do jBSrlS^aiTTOw to swr^tnatnart 
of the book bitten in the Italian lan- 
guage, apd in fhe English? is that 
what you watt to say ? — Yes, it }». 

' Which is the greater partiben, in the 
Elfish or the Italian r — I cannot say 
wim very much accuracy. 

Was there, howeyer, a considerable part 
of it m Ettghsb ? — I really cannot 4y ; 1 
thinlf there was. * I 

How msKih ?*-J tbi^k as muchp one 
as in the oiber. ^ I vr as (iwi room in wnipti^ yw 

Do you mean to lay that the Itcater diim dear the ronm pf the Fxittimi 
part was written in En^h ?-^Ahout the Desqibe, if you please, the d'^ 
same id one, I lh|[nk, as in the otner. ^ ,Ae two ropma?-;? 

j^Tnie Soh^tpr-Oeuferid ^ rswn wwi the only room 

teaa the pi^r^ as|p put quesuons stairs that any person of 

it, Mr oMa^od to this p9ca;i^-* piedf I M^ve. 

y%ilo Whereabouts was tho 

wibess referred to the paps^ it — Tbtio were several ai 


JMpnU JosAPH Robsht Howica^ 
^Joined the Princess at Genoa* |v«i 
rousi^ «w night by an alarm, diat givei 
to him by Bergami, who came intot hil 
room* On rea^iug the .hall, he foom 
the Princess and many of tht serv|»t|iHi 
sembled. Never yaw Biugami hrasih»l 
or dine with the Fijttcess att^noa. B 
hrst began to dine ocCastpmdiiyld a joui 
ney ov^ $t (^thard ; hiw ai 

ter began to dine ^pie witnai 

accompamod the YiPWOtwIia toe long voy 

Do yod 'recollect^ where Bergami ale] 
at Tunis?—*! recoct bis pomting ir 
out bis|ooro. ^ 

Did you see him in the room iiamg«i 
as his own at the time ?— Y 
Was tlwt room in whidi^yott sotv 
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meat ; that is to say, they were 3 or 4 
rooms apart. * 

Was Befvami's room on the same story 
or floor as the Princess's ?— It Was not. 

Did you afterwards, in the course of the 
voyage^ land at St Jean d’Acre ?— We did. 

In what way did the Princess travel 
from St Jean d'Acre to Jerusalem ?,— Upon 
an ass. 

Is that the usual mode of travelKiig in 
that part of the world ?-^n ^sses or 
mules, or in a palanquin. 

How did you travel yourself ?— On a 
Jmrse. 

Was the course of your travelling to 
proceed by night, and to lie by day ? — It 

waa. 

In what manner did the Princess rest 
during the day ?— Under the tent. 

Did you observe whether the Princess, 
before she lay by for the day, appeared 
fatigued or not ? — Excessively so. 

Did that appear the case dunpg the 
whole of the journey from St Jean d'Acre 
to Jerusalem ?— Yes. 

Did you make any particular uMba* 
tion as to the nature oi this fatigu^P*^! 
haW seen the Princess fall from the ass 
more than once. 

Towards the latter part of the night ? 
■—Towards the morning. 

Bo you recollect whether on your voy- 
age to St Jean d'Acre there was a tent on 
deck Yes, there was. 

On the outward voyage was Uiis tent 
, constantly erected on deck, or only occa- 
sionally ?<^Occasionally« to protect the 
Princess from the sun or wind. In fact, 
y it was the awning of the ship. 

You reimharked at Jafi& on your re- 
ttfrn ?— We did. 

Was the weather at that time hot or 
i;dlierwiBe ?— Excessively hot : was the 
ithniitikctrjuly* 

YOU any cattle on board the ves- 
a4 had* . 

consist Horaea and 


Was there any smell occasioned by the 
animals being put into the hdd ?— Ye8> 
certainly. 

Where did lier Majesty sleep on the 
voyhge from Jaffa homeward ?— In the 
tent on deck. 

By whose direction was the tent ppt 
up ?— By direction of the Princess.* 
What did the PriUjcess say to you ? — 
As to the tent 1 do not care about it ; I 
would as feooii sleep without it. 

Wliat was the occasion of the Princess's 
sleeping on the deck during the return 
voyage ? — In consequence of the excessive 
heat and the animals on board. 

Do you remember any circumstance re- 
lating to the light being kept in the temt ? 

—I jt 

what was it> — Tlie Princess in the 
previous part of her journey used to sit 
on deck till a late hour with this light. 
On leaving Jaffii reports weic in circula- 
tion of Tunisian v^sels in the Archipe- 
lago. I stated that it should not be kept 
on deck all night, as it served as a mark 
to vessels cruizing in those 

Had you, in point of fact, se^any Tu- 
nisian vessels yourself? — Yes, we had 
seen one at Scios, and another St Jean 
d'Acre. 

Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether they had plundered any vessel ? 
— I only knew it from report. 

Did you, in the you held, 

think it a matter oY^uty to give that ad- 
vice to the Princess ?— I djd. 

And, in consequence of th% advice, was 
the hght put out earlier? — ^Yes. 

What was the hour at which it was 
generally put out ? — It might be from 9 
to 10 o'clock, or later. 

How many sofas were there on board 
the jlDlacre ? — Four^ 
lA you know in what ]^t of the ship 
they were placed ? — Two were lashed to- 
gethel in the l^incess's cabin, apd tWo in 
the CKuntess of Oldi's cabin. 


on board on your return 
liad on your voyage hut?— We 
had ntm go^ out, 

(n wtet pm of the vessel were these 
the hold. 

iMd they naakie'any tuto inth4 course 
of Iho night or the day ?— general 
noise of horses and such animals. 


Wps there afterwards any alteration 
made in their situation ?— The Countess 
ient one out of her cabin. 

Where was it sent to ?— It was occa- 
sionally on deck during first part of 
the voyage, and always afrer we reach^ 
Jaffa. 

Do you mean that it was beheath the 
tent ? — Yes. * 
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\ST»at was there besides the sofa be- , 

Death the tent ?--An English travelling- 
bed. 

I)o you know whether there was any 
ctunmunication open between the teiit 
and th« part of the vessel below ?— -There 
was a ladder which went down into the 
dfUing-rooin. 

, Did* the Baron Ompteda dine at the 
table of her Royal •iTighness whilst her 
Royal Highness was residing at the Villa 
Villani > — He did. 

Did he stay late on any of those occa- 
sions ^ Did he, I mean, stay over night > 
did. 

Was there a room in the household of 
the Princess whiclt was commonly re- 
garded and called the room of the Baron 
Ompteda > — 'rhere w'as. 

Was Majocci then in service?— He 
was. 

•«.»Havc you ever held any conversation 
with Theodore Majocci on tlie subject of 
the Baron Ompteda, or of the capacity 
in which he appeared to he acting ? — 1 
behove I have had conversation with him 
on that siibjeet. 

Well, then, in consequence of^ny thing 
that occurred at that time, or of any di- 
rections which you received from her 
Royal Highness, did you do any thing, 
as regarded the Baron Ompteda f— 1 
called him out. 

Did you conduct yourself afterwards 
towards hin^'i»\.^’'y,TOeuliar way?-*! 
saw him afterwards kt Rome. 

Did you then do any thing in relation 
to him ?— I desired the servants not to 
molest him. 

Was Majocci at that time one of the 
servants ? — He was : at least I am al- 
most positive that he was. • 

How was her Royal Highifess receijed 
at the difierent courts where she ap( 
daring the coarse of her travels ? — ] 
usual way, and according to her ra 

What was her own demeanoui 
Filled with majesty and grace. 

How was she ordinarily receiw 
With all due and proper attendance 

witness mentipnM that the Prin- 
cess passed but erne night at Trieste, 

which' she spent in going to the opera^^ nr 

Did y(m observe any thing improper, leat at her table, 
indecent, or degrading to her statimi, in' Nearer : ^ never did 


the conduct of her Royal Highpdss?-^ 
No. 

No^ towards Bergami ? — No^ nev^> 

What wjw the salary that you 
for being* in attendance on her Royal ^ 
Highness, or as being in her service 
Two hundred pounds a-ycar. 

Is that allowance still continued ?«^lt 
• . 

Cross-examined* — nave seciv her 
Royal^Highness dining with Berj;aml, 
when h<l^ was a courier, in his courier's 
dress ; you afterwards saw her wolhing 
with him at the Villa d^Este, arm in 
arm ; you also saw them go out alone, in 
a boat •together ; and you have stah^ 
that Bergami, after a certain time, dined. ; 
legularly with her Royal Highness ? do 
you think this conduct woo, or woa not, - 
degrading to her Royal Highness's 
tion ? — I never saw her Royal Highness 
walk arm in arm with Bergami till ho 
began to dine regularly with her. 

You must perceive that is no answer 
to my question. I beg to put it againv 
vvhether you consider that whidh you 
have stated as' degi ailing to her Royal 
Highness or not? — 1 do not. 

Did you nt'\cr desire her Royal 
ness not to admit Bergami to her law? 
— Not to my recollection, I did not# . 

Nor any thing to that efijict? — 
any thing to that effect. r ^ 

Then you never entreated her c 

Highness not to ad;mt Bergami ta;itcr i> 
table ?— never did, s 

^Then, if you never did entreat her 
Royal Higimese not to admit Bergami to 
her table, you could fte^ liave repre** 
sen ted to any person th^t you had done 
so?**—! don't think ever eould. 

I don’t ask whether you could or not, 
but whether you> did or not, state that 
you entreated her Royal Highness not to 
admit Bergami to her table .^-*^1 am fOh?; 


fident I did not. 

You, are positive you neveiTdid?- 
aft positive 1 neVer did. I feel convto<$ 
I never itjiL ^ i 

Have you never stated 
treated ' ban Eoyal Highness, otfrr] 
knees, with tears in your < 
suade hter flrom admitting I 

. « . 'Ll ^ 
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Do you know Captain Brigga ?-^I do. 
Now, sir, I ask you, upon your oath, 
whether you ever stated this fact 
—Upon my oath I do not recollect the 
circumstance. * 

Will you bwear that you did not state 
this fact to Captain Briggs, “ that you 
entreated her Royal Highness, on your 
knees, with tejrs in your ey^, to dis- 
suade her from admitting Bergami to a 
seat at her tabic, without enbc<<?” — I 
have not the smallest recollection of ha- 
ving stated that to Captain Briggs 
Did it not happen on the day when the 
Princess came to visit Captain Briggs? 
and did you not complain that she made 
Bergami her companion ? — The witness 
answered— I do not recollect saying any 
thing of the sot t to Captain Briggs. 

Wll you swear that you did not ? — I 
will swear that I have no recollection of it. 

If such a circumstance took place, 
would you not recollect it ? — It is such a 
circumstance as, I think, I should recol- 
lect. 

Why, if the fact be true, can you have 
any doubt that you would recollect it ^ 
and if not true, can you hesitate to swear 
that it did not take place ^ — It is some 
years ago, and 1 cannot recollect the time 
You have already sworn that the fact 
of your haying entreated her Royal High- 
ness did not take place ; would you state 
it to have taken place if it liad not ? — 
The fact is not true. 1 did not do it. 

If it were not true, could you have re- 

5 resen ted such a thing to any nerson ?--l 
0 not recollect it. I do not tnink 1 did. 
Have you any doubt on it?— I have not. 
Am I to understand that you will 
^ swear that you did not state to Captain 
Briggs what I have repeated? — I will 
not swear to things I have not any recol- 
lection of. « 

> What do you believe ? Do you believe 
you stated it or not ? — 1 don’t believe I 

m. - 

Thm you will swear you do not be- 
K^v«^ that you did state this ^ Captain 
but you .will not say positively 
that you did not ? Am I to understand 
that as y<«||: answer ?— Yes. 

After Mr Burrell left, when you 
' Vere at ftie Villa d'Este, was not W 
Royal Highness in the habit oi amusing 


herself in the evening with the servants > 

— Frequently. 

Did her Royal Highness join in those 
games or amusements? — Yes, I have 
seen her play at the game of co/iw-maiV- 
lard (blind man’s buff’.) 

Were there not sevt^al games at which 
th^y played ? — Ves, there were many 
peitf^jeux. 

Was not one of the pieces a panto- 
mime.^ — Yes, I think it was. 

Who jHTfonned the part of Harlequin ^ 
—I have seen 1 .ouis Bergami in that dress. 

Having now recollected, then, that 
l.ouis Bergami was dressed as Harlequin, 
do you recollect that her Royal Highness 
performed the part of (’olumbine ?— I do 
not recollect her Royal Highness perform- 
ing the part of Columbine : the circum- 
stance is not sufficiently impressed on iny 
memory to say that it w as so. 

You do not recollect that it was not 
so ?— I have no recollection the one way 
or the other ; I do not recollect it. 

Do you remember any part perfomi<‘d 
by her Royal Highness that evening ?— 

1 think she performed the part of an au- 
tomaton. » {^JLau^htir,) 

What do you mean when you say that 
you think her Ho)al 1 1 ighnessr performed 
the part of an automaton ?— It is so long 
since that I do not recollect the hiktory 
of it. It was something respecting a man 
who wished to .sell an automaton ; which 
was a woman, could wind 

up any thing. (General linsrhter.) 

Was tlie Princess, her Royal Highncssii^ 
the automaton ? — She was. 

Where did Bergami sleep on the re- 
turn from Jaffa ?-^I do not know where 
he slept. 

Havi* you never seen him on deck by 
dar or night ? — I have seen him by day 
uiiler the teiit, even?, body else. 

Where did you sec K'lm ? — on a bed ? 

— 1 have seen him sitting either on a 
chaw or that travelling-bed. 

^ou have stated that Bergami slept 
firs^ in a cabin, then in the dining-room; 

I ask you where he slept on his way 
home from Jaffe ?— I have not seen, and 
I do not know. 

Do you not believe that Bergami slept * 
under the tent ?— I heard he did,, and i 
believe he did. 
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t After some discussion as to the pre- 
cise terms used by the witness,]] 

I ask you again if you do not believe, 
that on tile leturn from Jaffa Bergaini 
slept constantly under the tent ?— I heard 
that he slept under the tent, and 1 be- 
4vve he did. • 

f)on't >ou believe he slept under the 
tent I have so already. 

And, believing that, I ask you whether 
you think tliat was degrading or not to 
her JNIajcsty ? — No, 1 think it was ne- 
cessary that some one should sleep near 
-her Royal Highness on that occasion. I 
heard tliat other people slept there too. 

1 don't ask you^bout that, but about 
your belief whether Bergami’s sleeping 
there was, in your judgment, degrading 
to her Royal Jligbness's station ? — No, I 
never thought it was. 

During the voyage and journey to the 
'^East, w^as there any additional order con- 
ferred on Bergarni ^ — I don’t know whe- 
ther it can be called an order. The thing 
was spoken of by her Royal Highness 
many months before she set out on the 
journey. She said she would make a, 
little rccomjience to those who accom- 
panied Ivir, and give them some mark of 
distinction as a memento, rather than a 
rctSbmpense. 

1 asked you if tluTc was any additional 
order conferred on Rergami ? — There was. 

What ? — I t was called the Order 

of St Caroline. * 

Was he one of the knights of this or- 
der ? — He was. 

Was he Grand Master of the order? — 

I believe he was. It was so said m the 
diploma. 

Was there any other order conferred 
on Bergaini during that joumey?-|*Yes. 
The Order of bt St^lclire. | 

Do you kndw whether that ordw was 
purchased for Bergami ?-~I have lot the 
slightest idea. I don't think it 

V\ as there any other person who re- 
ceived that order ? — There was ;\Count 
Schiavnn and William Austin. 

Were you present when tliat order wts 
conferred on Berpmi ? — I was. 

Where w^Ss it ?-“It was a place called 
the Temple of the Resurrection, near Je- 
rusalem. 

In going to J(*rusalepi^ did you repose 
under tents ? — We did. * 
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Did you rafHHie by day } — By day. 

Ypu travelled by night?— Yes, and 
reposed by day. 

Do yoii know where Bergami reposed 
during the day ? — No. 

Do you believe he reposed under th« 
same tent as her Royal Highness ? — I do 
n()t knoif ; I never saw him do so. 

I ask you whether you do not believe 
thatNBergami reposed under the same 
tent adther Royal Highness? — lie may> 
or he may not ; I do not know. 

What IS your belief'* — I dare say ho 
did , but I do not know. 

I ask you again if you do not believe 
that he did ^ — 1 do not know positively, 
and I can only believe as far^s I have 
knowledge. 

I ask you as to your belief ?— He may, 
or he may not. 

Did you sec him in any other tent ?— 
No, 1 (lid not. I retired to my own tent 
when 1 came oft‘ my horse, and there I 
slept till dinnci-tinie. 

Did you ever see the wife of Bergami? 
—No. 

Did you know any other of Bergami's 
family liesides Louis Bergami? — Yes; 
there were others in the family. 

Having seen these relations of Berga- 
mi dine at her Royal Highness's table, I 
ask you, did you ever sec the BarooeM 
Bergami there Never. 

Neither at the Villa d'Este, nor at Fe- 
saro, nor at the Barona ?— Neither at one 
nor the other. 

How far is Barona from Milan I*— Two 
miles. • 

Tlien am I to understand that you 
have seen his mother, his brother, and 
others of His relations, dining at her Royal 
Highness’s table ; you never saw his wife 
there any time or in any place 
never saw his wife. 

How long were you in the service of 
her 4^yal Highness > — Thrct^ years. 

• Did the Baroness Bergami never c 
to see her cliild at her Royal Highti 
house during the whole of that ] 

—I never saw her. J 

He-exammed ou have atatoi dliit 
you believed Bergami to have idfipt milder 
the tent : what was your rea^ Ibtr he- 
lievinl^ so ?— During the aOUalk which 
occurred whilst we were off the coast or 
Caramania, and which made her Royal 
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HighncBB go below, Bergami told me 
that the sea came into the tent : he 

must have been in the tent to have known 
it. 

You have stilted, in answer to my 
learned friend, that you thought it ne- 
cessary tliat some person should sleep 
near tlio l^nncess, under tlie teijt. I ngw 
ask you what, iis you believe, ivas the 
ground of tliat necessity? — It was/sever 
mentioned to me, but 1 never coi^isideied 
it otherwise than necessary ; lor the Prin- 
cess to have been sleeping on deck by her- 
self would not have been right at all. 

You have stated that Ueigairu was 
made (jrand Master of the Order of St 
Caroline j do you know who were ap- 
pointed the kniglits of that order ^ — I 
was one myself, Flynn was one, so w«is 
William Austin, as well as Hieronymus, 
and, I tliink, Cameron. I think Dr 
Mochctti was one also, in consequence of 
his coming as far as Najiles with Iier 
Royal Highness ; but he was not able to 
come on, by reason ot his not getting his 
passport in tunc troin the ‘Austrian go- 
vernment. 

By Earl (iiinv. — When you stated that 
you thought it neeeshni v that some per- 
son should sleep >vith Iier Iloyal High- 
ness, did you mean to state that you 
thought it necessary that some male at- 
tendant should sleep ueai bet Hoy al f Iigli- 
ness ? — 1 did. 

Under the circumstances under wliich 
you believe Bergaim to have slept un- 
der the tciU, did it convey to your mind 
any suspicion of <im improper connexion 
between him and the Princess ? — No, it 
jid not. 

The Earl of liivharooT. — Do you 
know whether the Baiona belongs to Jicr- 
gami ? ^ 

Mr Dj*nman wished to learn what 
nkeausof knowledge the witness liad pos- 
aetised. . 

, Do you know whether Bergami is iif 
•‘^ossesstjDn of the Baroua ? — I do not know 
at this moment. 

Has he ever been ? — I believe it was 
his, but I do not know. 

^ Was not the name changed to the Villa 
Bergami I think it was. 

By the- Karl of Dimerick. — 6n the 
occasions when you state that you believe 
Bergami slept iii the tent, lirui you rea- 


son to think that any third person, male 
or female, slept in the tent ?— I do not 
know. 

Can you swear that you never saw Ber- 
gami kiss the Pn ncess ^ — 1 will swear 
thill I nevei saw Imn kiss the Princess. 

r under‘-tood you to say, on a late 
part ol your cros^-exainination, that you 
tliought itn(‘cessary tl^gt a i>erson should 
sleep unrler iht* tent with the Princess : 

I beg to ask from what you conceive that 
necessity to arise ? — I never represented 
the necessity myself; but, on the occa- 
sion of si>t‘aking of it, I must confess I- 
thought It necessary for somebody to be 
near her Hoyal Higunt.<,s. A woman alone 
on a ship's deck at sea, I should think 
pcilectly authorized in having some per- 
son near he‘ . 

I beg to ask you whether you would 
like your wile — (iVo, 7w, and wmelaugh- 
Icr ) — would you have any objection, or 
conceive it impioper, that Mrs Hownain 
should so sleep in a tent with a male per- 
son ? — Every man, 1 trust, looks at his 
wrife without making any coinpurison or 
^ t'xception. I never made any compari- 
son. 

Then you cannot foi in any opinion up- 
on it> — 1 cannot. 

I beg to know wdiether you see any hn- 
prupru'ty, situated as the lent was, witli 
the hatches open, in a male and female so 
sleeping,^ — 1 do not coneeiyf vthat there 
w as any impropi lefy, beeausc^if there had 
bien, i must have telt it. 1 have seen 
the Pi luccss in so many aituations during 
luT travels, that 1 do not look upon it os 
improper. 

What do you mean by saying that you 
have seen the Princess in so many sUua- 
lioni| during her travels? — I have seen 
hei ilnder a sorry sl;^ed at Ephesus, un- 
der ^tiich we should liardl^ put a cow in 
this Gentry, in the midst ol horses, mules, 
and llirks. It did not strike me as iin- 

I>ropp)I 

Vo/ said that the Princess played the 
part of an automaton? — Yes. 

• You said that the automaton was sold, 
and consequently bought- What did the 
automaton do^ was she (Sitting, lying, 
running, or what ? — In a box, standing 
up, I think. 

Do you think /hat these acts stated by 
you arc coiisoiiant with the liigh dignity 
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of the royal peonage about whom we 
have been speaking ? — I do not think them 
any derogation firoin her Royal Highness’s 
rank, knowi ig the pleasure she takes in 
that sort of entertainment* 

liarl Gkosvsnor. — Had you any rea- 
son to believe that after the affair of Oinp- 
ttda, and the attack on the Pniice^’s 
house at Genoa, from fhat or any other 
circumstances, that her Royal Highness 
entertained apprehensions for her per- 
sonal safety ^ — I know she did, because 
she mentioned it to me. 

And in consequence of such apprehen- 
.ians expre.sstd to you, do you know that 
she tlecmcd it necessary to be more close- 
ly attended than tbrmerly by the male 
part of her family ? — Ves ; 1 have heard 
ner frequently say, after the attack, that 
she would always have some male person 
near her. 

. ,.Jly the Marquis of Downshiiif.' — I 
wish to ask whether any circumstance 
occurred at the rcsiddicc of her Royal 
Highness, whicli, eoining to your know- 
ledge, occasioned tin. quarrel between you 
ana Ompteda ^ — It arose from the confes- 
sion of a servant. I saw the servant on 
his knees begging pardon for his crime. 

A Pt I a. — When you saw this man on 
his knees beiort her Royal Highness, did 
she tnakc any reply to what he said ?— 
She forgave him. 

Duke of Athot . — Was it for the Prin- 
cess of Wales’s safety you considered it 
necessary that a male domestic should sleep 
there ^ — Her Royal Highness thought so, 
and I did not think otherwise. 

You have already stated, that, in your 
opinion, it was necessary ; but that that 
opinion you did not communicate to her 
Royal Highness. From your last answer, 
however, it appears that the Prince^ of 
Wales made a corniniyiication to yoi 
ask, did her Roy^l Highness actually 
nmnicate to you that there was si 
necessity Not on that occasion 
after the affair at Genoa. 

What was the danger to be appi 

ed on board the polacre ?— I don't know 
any immediate danger. . < 

Was there danger r — I do not know 
of any immediate danger — of any per- 
sonal danger. If I had thought there waa 
danger, I should not have boen easy in 
sleeping below. * 


£41c 



^ I of Darlinoton.— D o yon believe 
that Bergami reclined on the othef bed 
witli Jiis clothes on — I do nof think that 
Bergami ever took his clothes off either^ 
ill the tent. 1 never saw any clothes on 
that bed. 

Do you know where her Royal High* 
ness changed her clothes on tiie return 
froDi Jaff^ ^ in the tent, or below ? — Be- 
low, m her cabin, I should think. I ne- 
ver 8.1 w her change her clothes on deck. 

( i /“W-j , *, 

1 apprehend you never saw her change 
her clothes? — No, not anywhere. 

I iisk you how long it is since you have 
seen (’apt. Bngg‘‘ ^ — I saw him at Ports- 
mouth about two months ago. 

Had you any conversation with Viim 
on this subject? Did any conversation 
puss lietwecn you and him on this sub- 
ject? — On the subject of this inquiry ? 

Yes, about this mquiiy? — 

The At 1 oiiNi v-Gi nlbai objected to 
conversation being received as evidence. 

Witness. — Captain Briggs declined ha- 
ving any conversation on the subject. 

And you liAe never bad, to the best 
,of your recollection, any other conversa- 
tion with Captain Briggs since you were 
on board the Levidthan ?— I never had. 

I have only seen him once. 

If you had ever had any conversation 
with Captain Briggs, do you think you 
would recollect it?— I think I should* 

By Lord Ei.iLNBOROirGii. — You say 
Captain Briggs declined having any con- 
versation on this subject. Did you pro- 
pose any such conversation ?-rThe ob- 
ject of my going was that. It was for 
myself. 

What waA your reason ? — I had heard , 
that Captain Briggs was coming as a wit- 
ness against her Majesty : I thought it 
could not^be so, and declared at the time 
that I thought it could not be so ; and f 
thought I would go and ask him myself. 

Whijt did you ask Captain Bngga ?-t 
I^ asked him if it was a fact that he was 
coming as a witness against her Majesty 

What answer did Jie give ?— He said 
he thought he should be called ; and 
ed, that his testimony should ^ aoUliug 
but what was honourable and ju»t 

Was that the whole of his anawef ?— 

I tfaink^o ; 1 don't recolkct any thing 

mote. 
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In tliat answer Captain Briggs not 
decline any conversation ? — He told me 
he could nt)t enter into any conveifation 
on the f>ub]cct- ^ 

Did you ask him to enter into any far- 
ther con vers ition? — No; I did not press 
Captain Brii^^s to enter into particulars. 
I only asked him if he was coming as a 
witness. , t 

Earl of Laudi iiDALr — Are you a 
Knigl\t of the Order of St Carole ^ — I 
am. / 

Have you a diploma constituting you 
so ? — I have. 

Can you produce it ? — I can, 

Duke of Clakencc — The witness be- 
ing aware that there w.is none on hoard 
used to the sea c\cept himself and Lieu- 
tenant Flynn, did he offer his services in 
sleeping under the tent with her Uoyal 
Highness’'^ — L4 Imifrh .) — J have not. 

You stated that the English seaman was 
discharged ; where was he dischaiged > 
— At Athens. 

How long was he on hoard the polacre ? 
— Docs your lor<lsliip mean actually on 
board, or belonging to the suite ^ 
Actually on board ? — Two months. 
What was the reason of the disi'harge 
of the seaman ? — A quarrel or fight with 
the cook. 

By Lord Calthorpe.— I think, Mr 
Hownam, you were commissioned by her 
Royal Highness to convey some message 
to Captain Pechcll, on board the Clo- 
rinder — I was. 

Do you remember what the instruc- 
tions were that her Uoyal Highness gave 
you on that odfcasion ? — I don’t recollect 
them, word for word ; but the purport of 
therm was, that she would keep her own 
table, in fact. 

Do you recollect whether those instruc- 
tions were accompanied with any obser- 
vations, on the part of her Royal High- 
ness, as to Captain Pccheirs conduct to- 
wards her ? — I do not. « ^ 

Do you know whether any spies were 
‘■'ever 4 ?mployed to watch her Royal High- 
ness's conduct ?— Only from the confes- 
sion of Maurice Credi . — ( tw ) 

By Earl Grosvenor. — Docs the wit- 
ness know the Duke or Duchess of Po- 
lOj^ia to have dined, at any t^nie, with 
Royal Highness* I think they have. 


Does the witness know whether the 
nephew of the Duchess, Carlo Forti, ever 
waited at table ? — This is the first time 
I ever knew that Carlo Forti was the ne- 
phew of the Duchess of Polognia. 

Then, 1 ask, did he ever so wait ? — He 
nqvcr waited at table. 

Ry Lord Divan non — Did not the 
swell of the sea, occasionally, make female 
attendance upon hei ^Royal Highness ab- 
solutely imjios'sible ? — When there was 
any sea, all the female attendants and the 
Countess ^\cre as ill as her Royal High- 
ness herself, and consequently could not 
well attend her. 

GaANVinir {siiAuri, Esq. 

[[Had been nine years in India, and of- 
ten seen the Moorish dance performed by 
Mahomet. Conceived there was nothing 
indecent in it, or which might not he 
seen by larlies. Had seen the Marchu 
ness ot Hastings present at the cxhibi- 
uon.^ 

Santino Gi zziarl, 

S VVas a factor to the Princess, and em- 
oyed in o\erIooking the work. Knew 
the grotto in which were the statues of 
Adam and Eve. Sketched a plan of it, 
and of the rooms attached to it It was 
imjKisfciblc that any one standing in the 
position described by Ragazzoru could 
.sec what he pretended to have seen. His 
plan was not acwirate as the dimen- 
sions, hut exhibited a faithful represen- 
tion of the disposition of the various 
parts of the rooms.[] 

Giisj PPE Caroiine, 

[[A master mason also employed in the 
grotto, gave similar testimony.]] 

^^icther, fiom the place ivhere the 
scapoldings were set upjn order to work 
at fcie cornice, any peison could see the 
statpes of Adam and Eve ^ — In no way 
coiilll those statues be seen, because the 
passige is ail wmiding. 

llo you mean the passage from tlie 
^square or octangular room to the place 
where the statues were ^ — Coming from 
the octangular Qm there is another 
room, then another passage, and then 
another room, where the statues were. 
Was the passage you have just descri- 
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bed the winding passage to which you ' converlation with him in an inn. And 
alluded?— Yes, winding, and there are afterwards I have had conversations with 
steps. him ii^othcr places ; but tluMi wc talked 

Were you paid as you did the work, a little on 4his subject, and then turned 
or was your bill suffered ft) run up ? — to other discourses. Another day, when 
Before her Royal Highness sot out on her I was coining out of the custom-house at 
lopg journey I was paid regularly ; but Porto Tosso, I mot him, ainl we were 
after her departure I entered into a con- then talking about the witnesses. He 
tract of 75,000 livres. I did the work toUPwie he*had gone to my lountry (Caa- 
nnder the directions of Ratti, who was zoni) about witnessi^s, mid that, while 
the engineer or architect ; he made me there, he went to ask one witness, and 
build scveial other things, amounting m that witness went to ask another, and 
all to I !..!>, 000 livres. that one another. Then they came to 

I ask you if you saw Uastelli at any dine together, and then he asked them if 
time when that sum was owing to your they wished to depose against her Royal 
— I did. , Ilighneks ; and then he asked them if 

Do you remember any mention being they would go to Milan witli him. (S6mc 
made of that sum hv Rastelli ; or did he objection being made to the translation 
fipeak about the payment ^ — He asked me “ if they wished to depose,'" the inter- 
what was the amount of my credit ag’iinst preter corrected it into 'Mvhether they 
her Royal Highness , and I answered, were willing to depose.") They hreak- 
^ ^>at, dediHling what had been paid, it fasted at Rredati, coming from Cazzoni ; 
was 45,500 lim’s. from RriMla they went to Mosoc, and 


Was any thinu: said about the manner 
of your being paid ^ — There was. 

QA good deal of discussion ensued as 
to wliether this conversation with Ras- 
telli could be received as evidence. At 
len{»th the following questions were al- 
lowed to He put n 

D*d Rastelli oner you any money ? — 
He told me, if my account was not liqui- 
dated, to give It to him, and he would 
contrive to get me paid. 

Did Rastelli say wHmA you were to do 
for that? — He told me to give him my 
account, for there were Englishmen at 
Milan, and he would see me paid. 

Did Rastelli say what you were to do 
for getting the hill paid He told me 
that if I had any thing tj say against her 
Royal Highness, for 1 had been loim in 
her service, to tell him, and he wouUr en- 
deavour to make me be paid. ^ 

At the same time of which you arc 
speaking, had you any further conversa- 
tion ^Ivith Uastelli about what he wks do- 

t After a great deal of discussion, the 
question was put as follows Q , 

At that same time of which you were 
speaking, haiVyou any conversation with 
Rastelli about what he was doing as to 
the witnesses The first time that I had 
any conversation with him 1 was coming 
Irom the spates of the and had a 


there they dined. When they arrived at 
Milan, they went all together to the inn of 
St ('lemcnt's. • When they were at the 
inn, Rastelli told the innkeeper to give 
•them every thing that they wanted for 
their victuals. And thus, one after ano- 
ther, he took them before Vilmarcati, and 
the other agents that were there. 

I ask the witness whether Rastelli said 
any thing about paying them money ?— 

He told me he had given them money ; 
that he had kept them seven days in tlw 
mn, and hatl paid them 40 francs each. 

Did he say any thing abouj; the ex- 
penses besides ? — He told me he had 
given all these people who came from my 
country 40 francs, but to Ragazzoni he^ 
had given 5*0 francs. He also gave 50 
francs to Brnsa. 

Any more ^ — He gave tO francs to 
Paolo Rifgazzom, and: 40 francs to Bai. 

Any one else? — I think to Francisco 
Rosa, but I am not sure ; Ambrosia Gau- 
Kni, of Leghorn, also had money. 

Croxs~examtned . — What have you 
paid for coming here ? — Pay I nitve not 
received; but I made my calculation about 
my business, and the time I ha4 lost 
with an architect, and another a 

doctor or adv ocate, whom GenfilU Pino 
sent tetme, wishing me to m^e dfis wri- 
ting, because my wife and dmcbron would 
not allow me to go. At Michaelmas- time. 
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ill MiUm, people change thdr (liouses, 1819 ; but I cannot now particularly re« 
4 ind there is much more to do for people member the day, 

of my business ; and I was obliged to get Will you swear that, besides tliat agree- 
another man to go on with ipy business, ment of which you have spoken about the 
Another man I sent to the country, to 2100 francs, "• you have not entered into 
attend to my workmen ; for my son 1 any engagement with any other person 
could not send, because he conducts iny qr persons to receive any other sum of 
business at home, and pays the men. money ? — Another sum of five or six 
And, lastly, I could not undertake any francs per day, for my family, which was 
business for any other time, because I did there, I was to redive ; but I made no 
not know how long I should ^absent, writing for it. 

They told me 1 should be ahi^nt about Besides the agreement by which you 
two months : and whenever I cannot take were to liave your expenses paid, and the 
work at that time of the year, I must agreement about the 2100 francs, and 
want it the whole year. On this I made this payment to your son, will you s\^ar 
my calculation ; and thus they agreed to that no promise or expectation of any 
give for the year’s loss 2100 francs. other payment has^een made, or held 

Besides that, are your expenses paid ? out, either to yourself or any member of 
—They arc. your family ? — I contend that my days 

Now you have told us of a bill that and time should be considered during the 
was due to you from lier Boyal Highness time I am away. 

the Princess of Wales : has that been Do 1 understand you nght, then, thel 
since paid ? — She has paid me entirely your son is to be paid these five or six 
When was tliat paid ? — I had been francs a-day, and that you are to receive 

r dd, partly, at the end of Jaiiuaiy, and tliesc 2100 francs besides your expenses, 
was pai4 further in March or April of and that your time is also to be paid for 
the year 1819. dunng your absence ^ — For the loss of 

You have told us of some conversation iny tune it is that these 2100 francs are ; 
that you have had witii Uastelli, and of for the loss of time 1 may sustain here- 
meetinga of witnesses ; 1 want to know after. 

whether that money was so paid by her What are you to be paid for the Ipss of 
Royal Highness after or before those your time daily ^ — As they told me that 
meetings ?— When 1 spoke to Kastelli in a month and a half 1 might return to 
about this business, 1 had not yet been my own country, I have asked a 
paid by her Royal Highness. /rou d’or a day. •. 

How long afterwards was witness paid.^ The Marchese Spinetti observed that, 
—When llastelli began to talk to me while he was repeating this part of the 
about tliis business, 1 told him that I had answer, tlie witness, addressing liimself 
already receivcil a part of the money. I to the Queen’s interpreter, had added, — 
had then received that money whicu was I cluiined it, but they did not offer it to me. 
paid me in January ; and I told him that When you were talking about your 
in a short time I hoped to be paid en- coming over here, was there any men- 
tirelv. tiom made of >our expenses — about what 

That is no answer. I want to know waj to be allowed you ?-^No, nothing ; I 
how soon after the money was |laid by her spoke to the architectof that offer 1 named, 
Hoyal Highness? — Your questions con- but not with him (Mr Henry. J 
Rise me. 1 have told >ou that I was taljf- The sums you have mentioned, are 
ing to you of the mouth of March, when theylthose w hich Ratti fixed when you 
“ still in advance a part of my ac- spoke to him (Uatti) about the matter? 

^unt. * — Y es ; because I asked him his opinion, 

I wish then to know how long it is 'and 1 told him all my difficulties, and 
since the last rayment made by her Royal then asked him what he t\^ought I should 
Highness ?—It was made in the end of ask of this Englishman ; which 1 did, he 
April or the beginning of May. , being a man of conscience : I did not 

In tills present year ? — No, last year, know myself what to require exactly. 
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rin oonseqnenoe of this evidence, in* 'nesses liat *wen9 In Cotton^gaideii 
quiry was made after Hastelli, when It sent him to ^iet the minds m the tchk<* 
was discovered, that Mr Powell, an agent lives ofhhose witnesses, 
for the prosecution, had allowed him to Did you lend him solely for that pur- 
return to Italy, where he stfll was. Mr pose ?— And also for the purpose of car- 
Powell was in consequence sent for and rymg back the papers winch I aciit by 


examined ]] • 

Mr PowELi. 

The Karl of Carnarvon.— B efore 
sending Rastclli abroad, did you form any 
estimate how many days he w'ould occu- 
py on his journey ^ — I calculated that he 
woiihl arrive in Milan in seven or eight 
day&7 after leaving this country- 

What time was it understood Ilastclli 
would remain at Milan ? — 1 sent some 
papers by him winch had been transmit- 
ted from Milan, but which required to 
be farther legalized, as I did not think 
them sufficiently so. 'J'liese papers I 
li/dhglit would be made use of in this 
busiiuss, on opening of the house. I 
therefore expected llastelli to return wuth 
the papers befoie tlie 3d of October. 

Was Kastelli, when dispatched, in- 
structed to go to any other idace besides 
Milan, or was he to go direct there ?— 
No ; he was to go direct to Milan. 

Docs Ml ‘J^owell know of any other 
pcrson#w'ho had come here to give testi- 
mony in this case, being about the same 
time sent hack to Milan } — Not any who 
bad lieeii examined Previously to the 
time I sent over Rastclli, there had been 
one sent back to Milan, but that was not 
a person who had been examined. 

Was only one person so sent buck ? — I 
recollect only one person. 

Was Rastelli one of the persons w'ho 
landed at Dover ? — Yes. 

How soon after that period was any 
person who had been summoned here as 
a w'ltness sent bac^ to Italy ? 

V ou have stated that you have received 
letters, mentioning tliat llastelli was ill. 
From whom did you receive them ?— 
From Colonel Browne. i 

Have you got these letters Mot 
about me. 

Have YOU had any communication from 
Ra.stelb himself ^ — I have not, nor have 
I made any to him. 

Did you make the application to Ras- 
lelli to go as a courier, or solely to quiet 
the minds of the famihcHi 'oft those wit- 


Inin as a courier. 

Did you instruct Rastelli to quit Milan, 
and to go to the families in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the puriKise of conveying 
those a6.)urances? — 1 don't recollect to 
have given him decisive instructions to 
that effect ; but he was to take letters 
from the witnesses in Cotton-garden to 
their families. 

Then Was it by means of those letters, 
so conveyed from the witnesses m Cot- 
ton-garden by Rastelli, that their families 
were to get that assurance ? — By means 
of those letters, and Kastelh's personal 
appearance at Milan, and probably in the 
neighbourhood. He would probably be 
.sent from Milan to the places in the 
neighbourhood. 

By Lord Eli iNnoROiion.-^Did you 
send any letter to Colonel Browne on the 
subject of llastem's mission ? — I did, 

•Have you a copy of that letter?—! 
have. 

Have you it here ?— I have it not here. 

Can you produce it ? — I c.an. It con- 
tains many things of importance on other 
subjects. 1 don’t know whether in my 
situation I ought. 

("an you produce that part of the let- 
ter which refers to Uastelli's mission 
witliout theother part? — It is all together, 
and tile whole is a confidenUalcoiftmuni- 
cation, and I do not think *rayself at li- 
berty to produce any part of lU 

Earl Gkeyi — I understood you to 
state that you were in jiossession of a let- 
ter from Colonel Browne, giving an ac- 
count of Kifstelh’s arrival. Cun you pro- 
duce, tf not the whole, that part of the 
letter? — 1 consider all coiinnunications 
froy Coknel Browne to me to be of a 
confidential nature, considering me 
one of the agents in this case, 1 tharew" 
fore object to the production of any cor^ “ 
^respondence to or from Colonel Browne* 

Do you object to the pre^uedon of thsl 
part of the letter which refers to UastelU'B 
omission .^4— If I object to the 
of «die whole, I, of course, ol^dict toche 
pr^uction of a {lart. . 
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Were you not aware that it wabthe un- 
derstandingof this House th&t all the wit- 
nesses who had been examined slould be 
kept ready to be produced it' necessfiry ^ 
—I certainly understood that, during the 
actual progress of the bill, that would be 
required. 

Were you not present when the First 
Lord of the Treasury said «that idl the 
witnesses should be forthcoming when- 
evec required ^ — rcrtainly. ^ . 

You understood that' to be the case, 
then ? — Certainly. 

Then were you not aware that it was 
necessary Ha.vtidli should be kej)t in rea- 
diness to be produced, if reqitired ^ — I 
can only say that 1 "was not aware at the 
time that he would be called. If it had 
at all siiggesLed itself to rriy iiniid, I 
should not h^ive hent him. 

If others of the witnesses who had not 
been examined had been sent, might not 
they have answered the purpose of assu- 
ring the fauulu's of the witnesses that 
they were safe^ — 1 considered Jlasltlli 
the best person, as he accompanied 
those witnf*sses to this country, and knew 
their families. 

Lord Kin von. — Were there any 
of those who were ill-treated at Dover 
inured ^ — One man, but he has rciover- 

Were there any women amongst them^ 
—-One W'omaii. 

Is that woman still in England ^ — She 
is. 

The Earl of Darnlly.— T he witness 
has sUAcd |b|t the witnesses for the pro- 
secution are not under his direction and 
control. I wish to ask him, under whose 
direction and control arc they ? — I know 
certainly under whose control and direc- 
, tioii they are ; 1 consider them under 
the control and direction of {|;ov ernment. 

^ Who, then, is the person iram<^iately 
iathoriaed by government to look after 
" those witnesses ? do you know*? — There 
several persons who reside with them 
' tlavder the same place ; to take care of all 
of them while they are in the country. , 

1 really do not understand that an- 
swer to that last question. In point of 
fact, are persons admitted to see the wit- 
nesses by Mr Powell*! order t are they, 
sir, allowed or reftised admictance* by 
your order ? — I hnvegitTn directions that 


person! should be admitted to see the 
witnesses ; and certainly I have given 
directions that improper — that strangers 
should be excluded. I thought it impro- 
per that a constant and direct and free 
communication should be had with the . 
fitnesses , besides, 1 thought it incon- 
sistent with their situation. 

The Kart, of Dlrby. — T he witness 
has stated that he did not think Rastelli 
to be under his direction and control; 
then I wish to ask him, under whose au- 
thority he took upon himself to order 
Kastelli out of the country ^ a per- 
son asMsting m sup]>ort of this bill, I 
conceived 1 had a viglit to send him out 
of the country. 

.losri'ii Pi AN FA, Esq. Undei Secre- 
tary of State, 

QOii Mr Powell’s application, gave Ras- 
telli a passport. It was one of those 
k'pt constantly ready signed by Lord 
Castlercagh, but was given without any 
knowledge of his loidship.]] 

Fieirro Pomi, 

[[Mad worked four yeais as a carpenter 
at the Boroiia. Knew Rastelli and De 
Mont, who came one day to the house m 
a carnage.] 

Did Rastelli, on leaving the house, of- 
fer or give you any’inoney ^ — Rastelli ask- 
ed me, whether 1 had not leceived pre- 
sents from those pci sons who had come ; 
and I said, No. 

Did he afterwards make you any pre- 
sent ? — Y es. 

To what amount ^ — He made me a 
present of 40 francs, or yhalf Najioleons. 

Did Rastelli offer you any money to 
induce you to come here as a witness ?— 
Me offered me on another day, not on 
this day. lie offered tne nothing on the" 
first day. 

Nothing was given to^you on tlie first 
dav ? — No, not on that day. But he told 
mi that if 1 would say something against 
hA* Royal Highness, I should, when I 
had tola the secret, receive un grande re-- 
gala (a.great present.) 

State, as nearly as y^u can, the exact . 
words which Rastelli used when he told 
you that you should have a great present 
if you were to siieak against the Prin- 
cess. — He Void me, Pomi, if you like you 
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may make yourself a man. {A lau^h,) 

I askecl him, In what manner? and he 
replied. You, who have always lived in 
this house djiy and night, you may have 
something to depose against her Uoyal 
Highness. I said, I have nothing to de- 
• pose against that lady, she has alway|f 
dohe a great deal of good. 

VVas ^ladcinoisellc De Mont present on 
that occasion ^ — No,^he was not. 

1 ) 1(1 Rastelli, at the tunc he made you 
that offer, mention the name of Made- 
moiselle l)e Mont to you ? 

Q'J'he Attorney-GcneraJ objected to the 
recelV^lffdf this hearsay account of Ras- 
telli's proceedings, wdien no question had 
been put to him>elf 8n the subject. The 
Quieen’s Counsel, however, stated, that 
UasLelh would certainly have been pro- 
duced, and the question ])ut, but that 
he had been spirited away out of the 
country ; and the 0 ])p 0 Mte Counsel were 
not entitled to mtcipose an obstacle ini- 
jiroperly created by tbeinselveh. Lord 
Livirpool said, that although the alleged 
spiriting away of Rastelli had no founda- 
tion, yet as he had been allowed to leave 
the country by the agency for the prose- 
cution, the question he thought should 
be admitted. This opinion was hnally 
acqumsced in by the Cliaiicollor.^ 

What (lid Rastelli s.iy to you, respect- 
ing the giviug of evidence and receiving 
any money? — fie told me, if 1 could say 
any thing against her Royal Highness, 
now was tfie time, and 1 should get a 
great present. 

Upon what occasion w^as it that you 
had this conversation ^ — We went to an 
inn together, and had aoinethiug to drink 
there. 

DkI he on that occasion mention the 
name of De Mont ?— Yes, he did rasii- 
» tion De Mont. * • 

With reference to what did he mention 
the name of Dc Mont ?— Becau'^e I asked 
him wbctlnr De Mont was still in her 
Royal Ilighness'b service. He tohi me 
she was. It was not in the first coifver- 
sation, but in the second conversation 
that De Mont’s name was mentioned. 
Re said that sl^e had made a good day’s 
work. 

Was it on this occasion that Rastelli 
used the expression of making a good 
• day’s work Vts, it w&$«n that ocea- 


'sion thjfc he was going about making re« 
cruits. i^Snmr lau^kfer.), 

Statelall he said about making recruits 
and a good, day's work. — I cannot ex- 
press It. I must only say, that he told 
me that, on that day when she came 
there to make that drawing, she had 
made a good day. 

D(» you know a person of the name of 
Reganti ?— 1 do ; he is a companion of 
Rastelli. \ • 

Where (loes lie live ^ — At Porto di Ge- 
nese. 

What trade is he ? — He sells salt, to- 
bacco, brandy, and other liquors. 

How fiir from Milan does ho live ?— 
Out of Milan, tlie distance of two gdn- 
bhots. 

Has lie asked you to come and depose 
against the Princess? 

Karl Griy. — B efore the rc-examitia- 
tion roTiimeiicts, I take the opportunity 
of submitting a question. I should wish, 
in the first place, to ask whether any 
proposition was nurle to the witness to 
give cvulence against the Queen, and by 
whom > — ^No. 

• Did no person spook to you upon the 
subject of giving evidence against the 
Queen — There is Rustelli, as I men- 
tioned the other day. 

Was he, Rastelli, the only person who 
spoke to you ? — There was another per- 
son of the name of Reganti, who, when 
1 went to his shop to buy snuff or some- 
thing, told me (objected to.) 

BonFIGMO Po^ARTf. 

Are you a clerk to the Advocate Co- 
dazzi ? — I am. 

Was Codaizi concerned as the profes- 
sional agent of the Princess of Wales?— 
Yes. 

Had ycfti at any time any communica- 
tion with Vilmacarti respiting the pa- 
pers of the Princess in Codazzi’s custody ? 
-^1 had. 

Did you explain to Vilmarcati ydUJL 
reason for coming to him ?— BeSSoo 
^ there was a person conducted me as 
far as his door. 

Did you state that to ViliUacaitti&P*--’ 
I did not. ‘ 

Did )g>u state to VilmarcaU wh«t pass- 
ed between you and the ^rsou who 
brought you to his door ^-^The moment 
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he ww me he knew me, and he |iold me pers from your master to Vilmarcati ?— 
to bring him the papers belonging to her 1 complained once. 

Hoyal Highness. t What did Colonel Browne say to you 

IJid he offer you any inducement to when you made that complaint? — He 
bring those papers ? told me tbafne was a friend to the advo- 

C After some discussion on the pro- aite Vilmarcati, and I ought not to doubt 
priety of this question, the examination ijiat he (V'llinaicati) would pay me what 
was continued.] he had promised. 

You have said that the aiivocattfVil- The Soi ici i ok-Gi nfhal — The true 


marcati told you to bring the papers of 
her Royal Highness to him , did^ he offer 
you any inducement for so doing ?— He 
told me he would procure me some em- 
ployment, which should be of greater 
emolument than that in which 1 was then 
engaged. 

Did he tell you what sliould he the 
nature of tlic einploynu iit ? — In the po- 
lice of Milan. 

Did you do any thing with her Koval 
Highness’s papers in consequence of this 
inducement? — On the following day I 
took some to the advocate Vilmarcati. 

Did you, upon any other occvision, give 
any papers relative to her Royal lligh- 
neas to Vilmarcati? — I (lid. ^ 

On how many o(‘casions did you take 
papers belonging to her Royal Highness, 
and carry them to Vilmarcati ? — I don’t 
know bow many times. 

Did you do it frequently ? — No. 

About how often do you believe? — 
Seven or eight times at the utmost. 

Did Vilmarcati know, when you took 
tbofe papers to him, that you were a 
derk in the office of Codazzi ? — He knew, 
certainly. 

By \^ho8e desire did you take those 
papers ? at wnose request did you take 
them ? — I don’t know the man. 

Had yon any conversation with Vil- 
marcati about your taking them ?— He 
tdd me to bring to him those papers I 

you receive any thing from Vil- 
marcati taking those papers to him ? 
^Money. {A lau^h.) * , 

flow often did you receive money from 
^Vtlobrciti for taking to him her Royal 
Highnem'a times. 

Were you satisfied with tlie money you * 
from. VlhBarcati?— 1 was not. (A 
Ly 

id you ever make any coipplaint to 
Colonel Browne that Vilmarcati had not 
paid you money enough for taking pa- 


interprctation is, — would perfonn what 
he had promised." 

Did you, in consequence of that com- 
munication to Colonel Browne, make any 
further communication to V ilmarcati ? — 
Colonel Browne told me to call on 
the following day, on the advoiatc Vil- 
marcati, who woulti reason with me. 

Did you call on V^ihnarcati m coEsc- 
qut‘nce f — I did. 

Did you receive any more money from 
him > — i did. 

Do you know to what subject the pa- 
pers taken by you to Vilmarcati related ? 
— Some of them. ^ 

Can you state to what subject tliose 
papers of which >ou have a knowledge 
related ^ — One branch of tliem related to 
the depositions of thvfimme de chanihu^^ 
who had been sent to Vienna, together 
with Sacchi , and, on the road with Sac- 
chi, she said they were going to V^ienna, 
to 

The SoLiciTon-GENJiii.vJ' objedted to 
a statement of this kind. 

Mr WiLi)£. — I merely to know 
to what subject the papers related? — 
They were letters. 

Were there any. examination of wit- 
nesses ?— Not amongst the letters. They 
were letters of her Royal Highness, of 
the Baron, and others. 

Were there, in these letters, any depo- 
sitions or statements of the evidence of 
witnesses? — There wai^not. 

What other papers were given by you 
besii^s letters ^ — Tlierc were some copies 
of letters of the advocate Codazzi, whidi 
seemed to be answers. 

Answers to what?— The answers of 
Codazzi to Bergami. 

Were there any other papers but let- 
ters and cojues of letter^' — No. 

Do you know to w'hat subject tliese 
letters related ? — Yes, some of them. 

" State it. One was from Bergami, who 
said that ba.would— 




<*AINS 

The SoMCiTOK-GeusBAi. here inter- 
rupted the interpreter.— The general 
tenor, but not the particulurs of the let- 
ter, might ^ statea. , 

Mr Wilde.— State only what subject 
. the letters related to. 

The Interpreter, with strong emphaa* 
sis, They stop me, my I.Aords." {A 

TheLoan-CnANCFLi or.— T hen stop 
no longer, but go on. {A fau^h,) 

The Interpreter.— The witness states 
there was one letter from Bergami, who 
saidJbnurrmiJd not return to Milan, until 
he saw that those persons who were with- 
out shoes before slioidd go again without 
shoes. 

The Lord-Citancfli.or. — L et that 
question and answer he struck out. 

Mr WiioF — The Solicitor-( General 
, objected to the answer, and I acquiesced 
in tliat objection. 

The question and answer were .struck 
out. 

Mr Wii Dii. — I want to know the ge- 
neral subject of those letters, not the par- 
ticulars? — The advocate Vilrnarcati told 
me to bring to him those letters which 
related to depositions ; that is, which de- 
sired somebody to come to give evidence. 

Did*you, in point of fact, carry papers 
relating to that subject to Vilrnarcati?— 

I carried letters, not papers. 

Do you know a man of the name of 
Reganti ? — I do. 

Did Reganti ever make any applica- 
tion to you about papers ? — He has been 
at my house to ask for them. 

Had you any communication with Vil- 
marcati, with respect to the apnlication 
Reganti made to you for papers r 

The Earl of Liverpool submitted 
that it must first be known whether Vil- 
marcati was at aM acquainted with the 
circumstance of an application having 
been made. 

Did you tell Vilrnarcati of Reganti's 
application for papers ? I did. 

What did Vilrnarcati say on the sub- 
ject of Reganti's application for papers ? 
—I then knew not Reganti, and I asked 
- of Vilrnarcati wh« sort of a man Reganti 
was ? who he was ?— He told me that he 
was a person of condition, and th$t I 
should give him any paper^ 

What was the application Vhich Re- 


ganti tlade to joa re^tetitig 
What ^id Reganti ask you to do vHlh 
the papers which you took ?— He Said 
they were tb be presented to him, and he 
would give me a great deal ; much. 

What papers did Reganti wish you to 
^ve to him ? — Papers respecting the af- 
fairs of her Royal Highness. 

^^^at affairs of her Royal Highness ? 
-Those that were now in England. 

What business does Reganti carry*on? 
— He sells tobacco and snuff. 

Are there any shops near Reganti ?— • 
There are. 

Cros^-rxamined. — After you had left 
the service of Codazzi, did you enter the 
service of the Clievalier Vassiili ?— 1 did 
not. 

Did you not come over to this country 
as the servant ofVassali? — I have rtot 
been in the service of Vassali. 

I ask, when you went to Vilmarc&ti, 
whether you w'cnt of your own accord, 
or what mmle you go there ? — ^'Phere was 
a person who urgeil me to go, and that 
person took me tliere himself. 

Did that person toll you what you were 
td go to Vilrnarcati for? — He told me 
that I ought to go, because Vilmarcad 
wished to speak to me, and X should 1 h^ 
made a gentleman if I went. (A laughs) 

Did he tell you liow you were, to be 
made a gentleman if you went ? — He told 
me so much — ^he told me no more. He 
told me to go, and that he woudd take 
me. 

Did you know at that time that’Vil- 
inarcati was employed at aXl in tfie pro- 
cess about the Queen ? (Several Pe«f8 
called out her Royal Highness the 
Princess of VC'ales.”)— When I went I 
knew it. 

Was Codazzi, your master, at that time 
en^loyed for her Royal Highness ?— He 
WOT «ot employed on the affairs of her 
Royal Highness ih England, but fbr the 
affaArs of ner Royal Highness in Italy. 

Did you knbw that Codazzi was in posh 
session of papers belonging to her Ro|^ 
dlighness I had them in ray own wii^'^' 
ting-desk- 

Did you not then, immediately, 
honest man, communicate to your 
that you iwceived this metaage to go to 
Vilrnarcati did not* 

Did you not conceive it to be yOur 
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duty to do 00 thought that would 
not pnMiuce mischief : that it would do 
no prejudice : that it would do iro harm 
to ner Royal Highness. • 

Do you mean to say that you thought 
it would do no harm to hand o>er to Vil- 
marcati papers, letters, and documents, 
belonging to her Royal Highness ^ — Do- 
cuments I did not give : I gave lettfrs. 

Do you mean to say that there was no 
harm in handing the letters torVilmar- 
cati, without the knowledge of your mas- 
ter Co^zzi ?— Yes, I thought it would 
do no harm. 

Did you not think it your duty to tell 
Codazzi of it, that he might .fudge for 
himself whether there was no harm ? — I 
id not tell him. 

That is no answer. I asked whether 
you considered it your duty to tell him ^ 
—I believed it was nothing. 

Do you mean by that, that you did not 
think it your duty to communicate it to 
your master ? — I thought it was my du- 
ty j but I neglected it. 

Did Vilmarcati pay ygu any thing for 
the papers you delivered the first time ? 

gave nie three double golden Napo- 
leons^ and told me that was for me to 
taho chocolate. 

When did you bring the second parcel 
of papers ?— After the month of Septem- 
ber. 

Will you tell, as nearly as you can, how 
aoon that was after the first parcel you 
delivered ?— Three or four days. 

What did Vilmarcati pay for the se- 
cond parcel o^,papers ?-rFour Naimleons, 
single* 

Having carried papers from time to 
time to Vilmarcati, and having been paid 
for them by Vilmarcati, did you ever men- 
tion the circumstance to your master Co- 
never said any thihg to Co^- 

^ IHd Codnzzi never miss the papers ?— 

bo asked Rir them on any 

Ntt. 

Y«tt. th«t those papers wer^ 

left in WBr'tfiargc 01' custody : 1 want to 
l^ow wore not conddenticil 

dark to 1 oras condden* 

' tial clerk. jj/Kf 

Being to Codaszi, did 

' you not thinh'iPKot infkmoQs conduct 


on your part to take those papers to V il- 
marcati >— Not at the beginning. 

I ask when you discovered (if you ever 
discovered) that this conduct was most 
base and infamous? — About the begin- 
ning of this year. 

« I wis.h to know whether it was a disco- 
very of your own that it was base and in- 
famous, or whether you were told so by 
another ? — There are many who Oi^t base- 
ly and infamously, but afterwards they 
repent, and so have I repented. — (*4 
lauffh.) 

Having discovered, at the f^xnmence- 
ment of the present year, that your con- 
duct was base and uifaraous, did you not 
then think it your duty to communicate 
what you had done toCodazzi? — I thoifght 
It better to be silent. 

Did you not, when you called on Colo- 
nel Browne, ask him if lie was not one of 
the commissioners appointeil to inquire 
int/) the conduct of the Pnneess of W ales? 
— I knew It, 

I ask you again, whether, on taking 
the letters out of your pocket, you diil 
not ask Colonel Browne if he was not one 
of the commissioners appointed to inqmre 
into the conduct of her Royal Highness ? 
— Yes, I asked him so ; but I knew it. 

Did not Colonel Browne ask what your 
name was, and what you were ? — I made 
myself known by telling him I w'as the 
confidential clerk of tlio advocate Codazzi. 

Did you tell him you were the clerk of 
Codazzi when you first entered the room ? 
— ‘At first I asked if he was Colonel 
Browne, for I knew not. 

Well, did not Colonel Browne ask who 
you were? — He answered me “ yes,’' 
when I asked if he was Colonel Browne. 
He did not ask me who I was. 

Will you swear that Colonel Browne 
did not ask you Vho you were, and that 
you did not refu.se to tell ? — He did not 
ask me who I was, but I told him of my 
own accord. 

WTll you swear that Colonel Browne 
did not ask you who you were ; and that, 
on your refusing to tell. Colonel Browne 
did not shut the door, and say that you 
should not leave the room till you told 
him who you were ?— I swear tlus not to 
be true. 

I ask whether^ in answer to a question 
by Colonel Browne, you did not say that 
6 


I 
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you were clerk to the advocate Codazzi, * 
ami whether C'oloTicl Browne did not then 
back the letters you had dclni led to 
him, and say that you w’ore a most infa- 
inous scoundrel, and wouW end hy bt iiiir 
hanged He shall be hanged, and not 
1 , tor 1 have not said so. (The wanntli 
With which this answer W’as dehvereil 
cited some laughter ) 

Yon must perceive and undci stand that 
that is not an answ'cr to the ijuestion I 
put. 1 asked you as to wdiat (’olonel 
Browne said, and not wliiit you said 

(On the sugtre''tion of E.irl (iiii the 
quefrKiit ' 4 'as rt])eated to the witness.) 

Ans, I repeat again that it is not true, 
lie gave me the Iftteis, hut lu said no 
iqore Nay, he slmt tlie dooi of tlv* 
room, m order that we nnglit not he 
lieard, and told me not to spiak so lomf, 
because I compl lined ot \’^ilinn!( ati , and 
h^’ told me to call m \t <ia} on \ ilmaicati, 
lioin vvhoin h<‘ would cauaMua toieci'ne 
2()t) fianc'' 'J’his 1 -, wlial he told me, and 
nothing else lie said that tlic advocate, 
Vilmarcati, wosa^iei ain ot cliaiacter, and 
W’euld keep Ins piomisc. 

Did not ('olvmd Biovvnc sny tliat yon 
yv( r(’ a most inlanious fellow at that meet- 
ing ^ — I have replied many tunes that he 
did not say so. 

iTid he s,iy that you would end by be- 
ing hanged He never told me so. 

I)i(l he say any liiing to that (ftect? — 
Nothing at all , foi I have been ‘'•'due' d 
by them, and therefoic they are more in- 
famous than I am. 

Did you call i>n folnnel Biownc more 
than once — I calkd tlie Hist tunc in the 
moriiing, and he wms not at home, .\tter 
dinner 1 died again and found him. I 
have ihcretore been twice. 

Did you sec him any more afterwards ^ 
— I siw him often .i4ei that at Lilian. 

Did yo’i eve/ see linn more at his own 
house > — I only saw him once at his own 
housf. 

^ \\ hat are you to have for coming here ^ 

— I will receive nothing. I came heic to 
remedy my erroi, and tdl the truth ; to 
remedy the evil I have done, because > 
have erred. 

How much, •on the whole, did the wit- 
ness receive from Vilmarcati ^ — From 
about 3.50 to 400 francs 

VOL. Xni, PART II. • . 


h' L 1 1 r ro Po i re-r la m ined. 

Dtfyou know a person of the name of 
Regafiti > — I do 

Do you know whether his n.aine is Fe- 
lipfio ^ — 1 do , it IS. 

Where is he living^ — At the Porta <li 
(leiiesa. 

What does he do ^ — He sells tobacco, 
sali, viiuyar, and l>nndv. 

Do you reeolleet Ins calling on you at 
any time ^ — He did not call on me, but 
when 1 went to lus shop he liad tilways 
something to tell me 

On that occasion what did Ut'ganti 
say ^ — I w^ent to buy silt, tobacco, or 
sometliing else , and he told tni (for he 
knew' that I bLlougtd to the Bauma), 
Pomijh.ivc you evta seen those .se//ei;o’* 
lietw’een the Piineess and Berganu Now 
is tile time to come foiw.ird to obtain 
SOUK thing and heeonu* a man ('Pile in- 
ti r]m*ter txpKiini'd that sdur'i was a 
most indeHnitc ti rm, wdiich nuant any 
thing or nothing ) 

Did he say any thing more on that oc- 
casion ^ — He told me this, and I answer- 
ed liiin “ No* 1 liave sein no .scAcrrie;" 
and then he replied, How* liave you 
not scun Bcrgami putting the Princess on 
hors, hack or asshiik, ami thrusting his 
hand under the IVinci’ss’s pidtieoats 

Did you make any answer to that^ — 
\^es, I told him that this was a true 
falsehooil (nuuh lauiih/ri)y a real false- 
hood ; lor instead of that he paid her all 
])ro])fr resjieet and decency, such as the 
gieatest personage required — such as was 
due to her. 

Cross-('mmiJ7C(K — Tlifi witness has said 
that Beganti never called on him, but 
tliat tins cowveisation took jilace when 
he went to Koganti’s shop : Is it so? — 
Yes, it is actually so ; I can swear it. 

Wlien^vv.is it that this conversation 
took pLici- r — When 1 went to buy some- 
thing — tobacco, or somethJ|^ 1 1 e. 

I kijow the occasions on w'huli it was. 
Hut I ask the time. How long ago wa« 
it ^ — I don't know precisely . It hopj*c**- 
cd last year. 

About what tune in the last year?-*- 
Dll, he said so many times. Whenever I 
went into his shop he would alw'ays say 
such annnyaijce^ to me ; and he even went 
so far to say that he would wage war 
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against her till the death. 'J’here^\\cre 
Bt'vtral other juisons besides mjsdt; 
there were Dve <»r persons pnsAt. 

This eoiiMi^afioii took plaee frequent- 
ly tlicii, wIku \ou went to Kegaiiti’s 
shop'* — About iour or five' tunes, when 
he always told ni( these' anvotjanns , so 
that, as I have ‘-iid, I hav( been obliged 
to go no more to his shop to buy sait fnd 
other articles. 

AmoMO at a ONI, 

t[An agent for estates at Venice, knew 
Paoh Zaiighi, uiana-j^t'r oi‘ a theatre. While 
at Milan, wmt with him to V'llmauMtrs 
house, /anjihi wmt up stairs, wflile the 
witness reniamed h< lou ]] 

W^lien he tainr down stans, had he 
any tiling wiih Juin ^ es, lu* liad. 

Wliat '' — lie had his hand lull of 
double NapoK'oiiH 

How many might tin re have been, do 
you think ^ — lie told me Si) , and from 
seeing the handful, it must he so. 

Do you me<in to double Napoleons, or 
80 ?~4 mean hO double Avi]»oleons. 

By the Kail of Lai oi kdai i — \\ bin 
you saw the* Napoleons m Zangla’s hand, 
were they loose, oi in a big, or in a pa- 
per? — He bad the h,.nd full; and 
he has a large hand - J 

Al 1 \AM)l K Oi IVIl III, 

I^Had been a C’oloiiel in the army of the 
Viceroy of Italy. In November, 1817, 
was engaged by Berg aim to become one 
of the Pimciss s suite, and iii Xoveniher, 
next yeiu, hecajue chamberlain, jointly 
with Beigann, tii uhuh capacity he con- 
tinued till hduuaiy last At Bonn', the 
princess lived in the iiuKst rLspcclable so- 
ciety, chiefly toieign , there Avvre few 
English of eonseqiu'iue , SaW the Piiii- 
cess set out fiom Uouu- to Jsftngaglia ; 
Carlo Fort! ^eti dc’parttd as courier , he 
saw nothing^f ^au•hl ; he taint volun- 
tarily, but reemed from Sdiiavidi L 86 
ster^g for expiiitts.;] 

Tomaso I. ago AIagoiouf, 
boatman on tlie lake of (’onio, fie- 
quenily rowed the Princess and Berganii 
across , never .saw any kissing or inqiro- 
per behaviour. There were alvviuys other 
gentlemen m the boat along with them. 
The company tut in a sort of cariiage in 


the middle of the boat, while the boat- 
men Wert* at both ends. There were 
glassts and a curtain on one side, but not 
on the other , lud reieived 30 hvres be- 
fore setting t'lit; and two silver Nayw- 
leons (six and a ludf lures each) a-day 
hud been talked ot feir his daily expences ^ 

(hi l VA I II II y \SSAI T, 

[]^Had served the Princess as Equerry ; 
was originally in tlie Royal Italian (iuard, 
afterwards a ('a])tain e>f Dragoons Dine'd 
at (hiurid Piiio’s with the Princess and 
Bi'igaim. This last liad the diia^^ion of 
the house, liirtel anel duiiiissed the ser- 
vants d 

Has witness seen the Princess of W'ales 
and Pei' . lai walking togethci at dilfl'r- 
ent tinu's ^ — Yes. 

Did he ever si e them walking alone ^ 
— SoiiU'M te , I have sei'ii them going 
out from the gaidin, iiinhi the pentico; 

ILre you seen them nde out together, 
either on horse-h.uk oi m eaiiiagcs^ — I 
have seen them Ji cairiages, with otheis. 

Did you evcj see them w.ilking or ri- 
ding without at u ml. ml , t\e‘t ])tiiijj ir the 
gareleiis round the 1 ouse When I said 

so//,*’ (alone), wi'lkiiig aleme, 1 meant 
that I have seen llum conmig out of the* 
g.^rdtns, and walking undt'i the portico 
solely eir alone; hy solt'ly, however, I 
mean not alone , without any othe'r per- 
son. for I was mvscll at some distance. 

Do you know wlutlui Belgium wa*; 
received at the tables oi tlie neighheiuring 
fainilu's of elistiiution — In what ncigh- 
bemi hood. 

In the neighbouil.ooel of Pesaio^ — 
Y es. 

M'erc you with her Royal IJighncss at 

Alumch ^ — Yes. 

Do you nimii.bci wdiethcr her Royal 
IIighnesH, With hef suites dined with the 
King of Bavaria ^ — Yts 

Do you know^ vluther Bergaini dined 
at the table with the King? — Ye^i 

Did Bergami dine with the King of 
Bavaria at Ins table ? — With the King of 
^lav.iria at table. 

Do you knoic of any civilities passing 
between the King of Bav'ana and Ber- 
gaini ^ — I saw^ the King treat Bergami 
with tlie greatest affability. 

Do you know whether there wa» any 
present givcifhim?— Yes. 



BILL OF PAINS 

Will the witness be bo good as to state 
what it was? — A gold snufF-hox, set 
round with brilliants, and adorned with 
the n^ine *«#^he King. 

Was tliat pi^sent made by the King to 
Bergami Tire man who came to Mi- 
lan, and gave it to Bergami, shewed it^to 
me before him, and told me that the 
King of Bavaria hacj given it to Bergami. 

Have you afltei wards seen that hiniff- 
box in the possession of Bergami ^ — Ves. 

What were the initials on the box, or 
the name'^ — 'Fherc were the lett^'is “ M. 
and J."' which signilicd Maximilian Jo- 
seph. 

[]'rhp halls at tlmBaroiia weie chiefly 
attended by the tenantry ; the Qtieeu 
w5nt in usually for a short time, and oc- 
cauonally danced , every thing was con- 
ducted with the greatest pioprn ty 

He accompanied the Piincess to Baden 
and C.irlsruhe, when lU'arlv lier ivhole 
time was spent witli the (hand Duke 
and the Margravine ^ 

Did you, accompanied by Bergami, go 
to Inspruck to correct a mistake about 
passports^ — Yes, wc did. 

At what time in the day did you set 
out ^ — About noon. 

When (lid you return to the inn where 
the Princess was > — 1 believe it w’as be- 
tween two ami three o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

To what room did you tlu n go ? — To 
the room of her Royal Highness. 

Where w’ns her Royal Highness then ? 
— She was lying or leaning on the bed, 
halt leaning and half lying. 

Was the Princess dicsseil or undressed > 
— She was wrapped up or covered with a 
thick shawl. 

Was tlicre any body with her Royal 
Highness ^ — Yes. 

Who w'as wi^i her*? — There was first 
Bergami, there was Schiavmi, and I saw 
the Countess Oldi come out of her own 
room. 

What room was that ^ — The room im- 
mediately joining that of the Princess. 

Did you see tlie little Victormc that^ 
morning ? — A'es. 

Where ^ — Skeping on the bed of her 
Royal Highness. 

Did you see her on the bed of her Royal 
Highness when you fi^Bt entered the 
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room If — Vt's, I saw the child when 1 
first slw her Royal Highness. 

Did you at that tune see Madame De 
Mont ^ ^ did. 

Wuh bile dressed orundre.ssed ? — Dress-* 
ed. 

Did you b*H' any otHcer of tin police on 
that inoimng, after >ou letunu'd from 
Ins^uiuk^ — Ves , mU in the monung, 
hut d tew mouunt alter we n turned. 

D'd you sptak to that oflieer >--^Yes. 

Afterspi aking to huii, did you return 
to the room of her Royal Highness? — I 
did. 

How oflen ^ — Often. 

In wliat manner^ — When wc, return- 
ed fiom Inspruck I w'eiit into the Prin- 
cess’s room to state our ariival ; when 
the oflicei canu', 1 went also to stale who 
h 'd come ; .nul aftoiwaids I went to state 
what he said about the country people 
clearing aw'jy the snow by oidei of the 
police. 

Did the suite then make preparations 
to set out '' — Yes, they did , tlicy had 
been U]> the v^lmle night. 

You have said that, during that night, 
*you were often in the room of her Royal 
llighiiess; dul you see othei iiersons of 
the suite there, also, during these pio- 
ceedmgs ^ — Yes. 

Who were they ^ — The same persona 
tliat I said before. 

Wi*re there beds at the inn for the 
whole of the suite Vis, straw beds. 

Where w'cre they ?--Below stairs, and 
m the corridor near the room of her Royal 
Highness. • 

Do you nu'an the corridor into which 
the Pnnpess’s room opened Yes. 

Were any of the hUite lying on the 
straw in tli, t coiridor'^ — When we re- 
turned that night from Inspruck I saw 
none lying there ; for every body was up, 
and waiting for us. 

Do you recollect when the Prinee-ia re-* 
^iineif lur journey ^ — At duy-break on 
that morning. 

Did tiie preparations to s( t out last un- 
til then ^ — There were no preparations 
to make, as we had engaged horses on the 
day before. 

While the anangements were going 
on, betPiveen your return and Bergami’s 
that night, and before you set out at day- 
12 
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break, did you repeatedly see Ber^rni ^ 

1 saw him many times then. | 

Was he at all undressed > — Xcver. 

Where did you sec him ?*— *In many 
places. I saw him in tlie kitchen, on the 
stairs, at the door, and in tlie room of her 
Iloyal Highness 

Do you remember in the course of that 
tour having been at Trieste es. * 

How long did the Princess remain 
there ? — A day and a half. 

Do you remember one time w!\en her 
Royal Highness went from Home to Si- 
ingaglia ^ — V(^. 

Who travelled as courier in that jour- 
ney from Rome to vSinig.iglia ^ — 1 b( lK\e 
t'arlo Forti. 

Did you see li-in ms courier on horse- 
back — J did. 

Did you on tliat join my seeSacclii on 
horseback as eouriir — No. 

Do you remember v^as there a par/o co- 
/u//a (a cairiagc for one peison) for the 
Princess in that journey ? — There was 
not. 

[|Never saw any thing mdeemt in the 
exliibitions of MahoiiKt At Pesaro, the 
I'niicess was visited by a hgate of the 
Pope, by the Pielati' (i.indolfi, and by tb*' 
iUarquis Andalgi. Rerganii visited these 
persons, when not in the service of tlie 
Princess.^ 

Cl oss^exo?unu'(L — ^'ou say you were 
in the army from the year ]80 .j to 181. 

In what rank did you enter it ^ — 1 was a 
guard in the first company of the guaul 
of honour of tlie Viceroy of Italy. 

Were yon a <coaimoii soldier in that 
corps, or an officer^ — When I say a guard, 

I mean a simple soldiei in the guard of 
honour. 

In what guard of honour ? — The guard 
of honour of the King of Italy. 

Have you not paid inoney td any per- 
son as an inducement to him to give evi- 
dence in this cause ^ — Never as an in- 
ducement to give evidence ; 1 gav(^ at tlie 
departure of the vMtncsses, hy ouler of 
Mr Renry, a small sun, about two or 
three iN^a^lioiis, as’ ])art of the ten iivies 
a-day which they were to receive, and I 
explmned this to them. 

By whom were you enijiloyed to do 
tbi 9 ?— -By the advocate Henry ;i'I did it 
request. 

be 4 H 0 W long were you on your journey 


here? — The second time 1 was about 
eight or nine days. 

I>id not you return afterward*; at the 
Queen's request lor the of col- 

lecting witnesses atIMilan r — I was sent 
to Milan to see the people vho might wish 
tocomc ovlt to give evidence in her ]Mo- 
jesty’s favour. 

How many did there communicate 
with on the subject of becoming wit- 
nesses — Forty or fifty. 

How many came over with you ? — 
Two. 

AVbo were they ^ — Natti and Carlo 
oVIajore. 

Wli.it was the re.i^on of youi leaving 
tbcQnu'n at M Dmei's^^ — 1 did not leave 
her of my own will ; I should liavt fol- 
lowed her to England, hut her 3Iajesty 
flume, lit i)rop(T to dismn.s me to my rt- 
tri.ii. 

How many of her suite left lier at .’^t 
Oincr'b ^ — Bergami, K.ig'fain, two maid- 
servants, and thue oi four otluis. 

Did you uKompiny Bergami on his 
way hack s. 

Where ilid yon go ♦') ^ — IV) Pans. 

Did you t.ike tlie little ihild Vieloriiie 
with vou ^ — We d’d. 

Did you live at Pans with Bcrgarm? — 
I did. 

\\ lieie ^ — At the Hotel de Frc.scati, in 
the Bue RKlielieii. 

Did )ou live tliere with him all the 
time — E\ce])t during a short excursion. 

\\ ho paid the expenses of your jour- 
ney and stay at Pans ? — 1 paid them. 

Did you pay iui Bei garni as well as 
yoiiiself ^ — 1 paid toi Bcrganii, and was 
reimbursed. 

Who leimhuistd you ^ — Bergami. 

What salary have you now from her 
Majesty '' — 1 nave no pay, I have a pen- 
sion. * r 

What is 3 our pension ^ — Tlie same I 
had when J was in hi r AlajestyVs service. 

Wb.it IS It — Abi'ut 200 louis a-year. 

How many francs ^ — About 4800 
francs. 

, Where does your family live now ? — 
Aly father at Milan, my wife in London. 

\Vherc does your wile live in London ? 
— At Sahlonicre's hotel. 

Do you yourself live there ? — A"es. 

Who pays the expense of your living 
bere^-^of the^hving of you and y ur wife ? 
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—Till now I Imre not paid the account ; 
I do not know. 

Who IS to pay it ^ — I believe that, as 
'' a her Majesty, the govern- 

ment IS to pn^ 

Have you received any money from any^ 
person while you have been in Knglantl ^ 
— XevtT, nor I have not yet been paid 
for my jimrney. • 

Did you take any money out w’lth you 
when you went to Milan the last time ^ 
— I do not travel witliout money. — (^1 
) 

And wlio gave you the money gning 
out to Lilian, or for the ])urj>osc‘ of going 
oat to Milan ^ — 1 received 100/. from Mr 
Cputts. 

On whose account did you receive that 
sum for going to Milan who gave you 
the order on Ooutts lor 100/ ^ — Her Ma- 
ji'^ty the Quei'ii. 

laird In i t miotioug n. — Am I to un- 
derstand the witni'ss to say that (\arlo 
F 01 li was first taki'ii into her Hoval High- 
ness’s service at Loretto > — I say that 
Carlo Forti went into her Iloyal High- 
ness’s s^Tviee at Home, but was provision- 
ally s 'nt with dispatches from lairetto. 

l)id you accompany her Royal High- 
ness in her journey fioin IMilan to Loret- 
to ^ — Ves. 

Did you see (\irlo Forti on the jour- 
ney ^ — Carlo Fort! set out as a person be- 
longing to the seiviee of the suite, but 
not as a i ouruT. 'I'hey did him the fa- 
vour to take liiiii, in order thatdie might 
see Ins hiotliii at Home. 

Did (’ailo Foiti, in point of fact, ac- 
company hfr Royal Highness in the jour- 
ney from Alilaii to I^oretto ^ — No, not as 
courier. 

K<irl Giu Y. — Did Carlo Forti travel in 
her Royal Highness^ suite, in the jour- 
ney from Milaif to Loretto '' — Lroin Mi- 
lan to Loretto he travelled with the suite 
of her Royd Highness. 

And at Loretto, if I understand you 
rightly, he entoied proviMonilly into her 
Royd Highuess’s servue'^ — He did not 
enter provisionally into the service, bub 
he was dispatched to Rome, provisional- 
ly > an ofdinary courier would have 

been on the occasion. 

On the subject of Mahomet's dance it 
, was asked . , 


Dqlyou ever remember any lady of ilii- 
tiiictliii, and respectability of character, 
in your own counliy, to nave witnessed 
such a dahee ^ — Not to my recollection. 

The Earl of II vnaownY brought up 
the repoit of the committee, to which 
ih^ extracts from the correspondence be- 
tv/een Mt Vow^ell and Colonel Rrowne, 
relative to the absence of Hastclli, were 
referred. • 

The ('lerk read the report, which was 
to the following purport : — “ The Lords' 
committee ap])ointcd with power to exa- 
mine .I/)hn Allan Powell, and to verify 
and com])are extracts of his correspond- 
ence with Colonel Rrowne with the ori- 
ginals, and to whom the said extracts 
were referred — report, That the commit- 
tee have culled before them John Allan 
Powell, who, being cKamined, has stated 
that the extracts presented by him at tho 
bar of the House contain the whole of the 
corres}iondt nee hi*twet‘n him and Colonel 
Rrow'ne relative to the absence of the wit- 
ness RastelJi. • 'J'he committee then pro- 
ceded to examine, verify, and compare 
’the said extracts with the originals, and 
found the same conect. These extracts, 
in the opinion of the committee, might 
be classed under two separate heads. The 
first consist(‘d of ex ti acts of letters fiom 
(’olonel Rrowne to Mr Powell, previoua 
to the Htli of September, when Rastclli 
was dispatched to Milan ; the second, of 
extracts from Colonel Rrowne’a letterB to 
Air Powell, and from Mr Powell's to Co- 
lonel Rrowme, written after that period. 
From tile extracts under the first head it 
appeared that, as early as the 4.th of July, 
letters from Colonel Browne stated that 
great alarm prevailed in Italy respecting 
the maltreatment of the witnesses, and 
urged the necessity of sending, without 
delay, letters from all the witnesses to 
their fj lends. (!)onimunicatioiis of a si- 
fiiilar nature appear to have been made 
by (’olonel Rrowne, under tin date of 
the loth, 18th, and ot the same 
month, and of the 1th of August, iii which 
It is stated that the alarm had increased, 
in consequence of thi non-amval of any 
letters from the witnesses. Letters dated 
the 9tlij 15th, Ifith, ^8th, and 29th of 
AugUwSt, from Colonel Browne, containoil 
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similar complaints, and recominond^jcl the 
ficndin;; of* a courier to Milan. In these 
comiTiunications the necessity <.f (juieting 
the alarm ol the friends of the 'witnesses 
was urj^(‘fl in the stronejest tenns. It is 
stated that very c\a<:iielat^ d rejiorts of 
what had occurred at Dtivt r were circula- 
ted ; It hein;^ tated that Ihiitedi had lost 
an eye, that Saedii wa> nuirdmd, and 
that all th<‘ witnesses luid hcen t^reatly 
in)iired. The' terroi which prevailed Co- 
lonel Urownc' stated to he cxtiemc, and 
it appeared that it hail hud the i fleet of 
dett-rriiii]; witnesses from eoimm:; to Kiiu;- 
iand vv ho had }ire viousl y a'^i eed loa])p( ar in 
the proceeding's. 'I'hf eoimiiitn'e lui flier 
■tated to the House, that, n idi r ihisfiist 
head, tluy had eoiiliiKd Uaiiiselvcs to 
general statenu nts, as the e\ti acts them- 
selves wcie ini.xed ii[) with matters which 
could not be* received in cvideiie'e, but 
that to the second head the same leasoii 
did not ap]»ly, and they had, therefore, 
given 111 their repent the e\ti acts at length. 
In the oxtfact^from a letter, dated Idth 
September, from iMi Powell to (\>loiul 
Browne (ot whieli U istelli was the hear- 
er) — in that h’tter he stated tli.it he* had 
returned linn (Celonel Ihowiie) Uastelli^ 
as he iiiieht be of use to him, bat Ik* was 
to send him hack, with all tlie witnesses 
anil docmm'iits, so as to ariive heic by 
the’ 3d of Octohei. It stated also that I\Ir 
Powell was conscious of tiu difficulties 
lUider which Colonel Broune laboured, 
in coiisefjuencc of llie* re ports of the inju- 
rious t.cati''unt of the wuiiesses ; but he 
relied on his ecei turns to get over tlicnii. 
In ColoiiJ Ihovviu's letter to ]\Ir I’owell, 
date'd Se’pleinber ‘20, lie states, tliat, just 
as he was going to despatch the (’oiirier, 
Rabtelh liad ai lived, and expressed hnn- 
heartily siek of the maniKT in which 
tIlowitnes.es weio confined in Fnglmd. 
Colonel Bi owners letter, dated Oetohei J, 
iRtated tltit H.istelli said he was ill m bf‘d ; 
but that he (Colonel Biowiie) fearuMie 
was shiiiHinjJ^ Mr PowulPs letter to Co- 
lonel Browne, of the ‘iJ of October, t\- 
pre'.Sv's his sorrow at Kastelh’s unwilhng- 
mss to rciurn, and usjuests the Colonel 
to send hnu as soon as j'ossihlc, as he 
oughl to l.avc been back by the 3d of 
Octohu,whn.h was then impossible, but 
he must rOmu, as the Attorney-General 
had given express orders to that effect. 


and tlmt no means should be left untried 
to make him n turn. Colonel Browne’s 
letter to iVIr Powell, dated October 2, 
staled that Hapti Ih was stilWo*ovsly ill 
with a fever, and that he h-d been twice 
bled. Another letter from Onlonel Browne, 
dafeeil Milan, October 4, states that Ras- 
telh IS still very ill. The Colonel had en- 
deavoured to make hpii proceed to I..on- 
don, but he could not for some time to 
come.” 

l)c Mon I mm nu'd» 
[^inttrrogated it she ever, to a dress-ma- 
koi of the name of Martini, extolled the 
character ot the Priueess of Wales, and 
denied the tuith of rejiorts eoncerning 
htr charaetei J* — Denied ail lecolloction of 
any such conveisation. At liist said, she 
had no recolleetioii of Martini, but atter- 
waitls reinemheied having had several 
bonnets altered by her.J 

FnvNrr rxi MAiniNr, 

QA imlliner at Morge, had been long ac- 
quainted with l)e Mont ^ 

How long has she known her ^ — From 
the tune that she was at Merge, when 
she was quite joung, and learning to 
work. 

Was that hefoie she wi nt into the ser- 
vice of her Rov'il Hi<.hness the Princess 
of Wales ^ — A great deal of time before 
{a hiuf>h , ) a long time bcfoi*e. 

Has she fnipuntly seen I)e Mont at 
IMorge ^r-Fioin the moment I became 
acquainted with her, I have seen her very 
often. 

In wdiat house did you first see Louise 
Dc Mont.^ — In tlie country. 

I^Saw De Mont at Morge in 1818 ; put 
scvoial questions to hei about her Journal 
and the l^rincess '1 

Mdiatvvas the question which you put 
to Madame De Alont at the time you 
speak of ^ — I observed to her that the 
Princess wa-) spoken of as a libertine, as 
a vvoniau ot intrigue ; and I said so frank- 
ly, that being my opinion from what was 
heard 

Did she make any, and what answer to 
your observation ^ — Yci.; she put herself 
into a gicat passion, and said it was no- 
thing but the calumnies invented by her 
Royal Highness’s enemies, in order to 
ruin her. 
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Did .Aladanie De Mont say any more ? 
— Yes, she s lid every tliiiij; that was good 
of the Princess, and that she never ob- 
kci^tfjiljiw^hing about, or of her Koval 
Iligbn^s, what was good. 

Do you rt^unber wliother Madame 
pe ]Mont said any thing about spies i — 
Yes, she told me that, ever since the 
Princess left Fng^nd, she had always 
been surrounded by spies. 

Did she siy any tiling more ^ — Yes. 

State IV hat And that every action 
of tlie Princess ivlnch she did with the 
btst intention uas niisinteipieted , that 
the Princis^ knew veiy well the iaet of 
her hv'ing suiroiiiuje^l hy spies , hut that 
she did no a( tion which she was not will- 
ing the whole might know 

Do you remember any thing to have 
hem said hy De Mont about tlie late vr 
the old King ^ ^ es : •^he ^.iid, in tli * 

I onversiitioiis which passisl, that the old 
King ^\as the only pro]» of the Piincvss — 
her only siqiport. 

When wtie you examinc^d first re- 
specting tins ('onvcTsation ^ — Do you mean 
by the gentleiiiaii who came to Switzer- 
land ^ 

A' os. — Tlien it was about three wx'cks 
ago. 

Who were these gentlemen ^ — 'Pliey 
were English names . om‘ of them was 
Carston, or Johnson, and one was Young. 

Was thecxaimnatioinn writing^ — Yes. 

What aiiangcnnent did you or your 
husband make lor coming over Iutc ^ — 
My husband had notbnig to do with it. 

Wliat arrangement about remunera- 
tion^ — None, these gemleinen told me 
we should be indeiiniitied iii a ,)ust and 
honc'st iiianner by the goycrniiiLMit of this 
country. 

Was there no particular sum mention- 
ed to you f*— %\.s I Mid not know those 
tw’’o gentlemen, I would not trust to their 
words,* because, two years ago, an Eng- 
lishman, mined Addison, cjcc I'-ioned me 
a loss of fifty louis ; on this aeLOunt they 
had deposited 100/. at the bankers, Messrs 
Claret, as a security for the pcrlormar^e 
of the promises they had made, and I have 
the receipt oithe bankers for that sum. 

Is that sum to be paid to you > — 'Phis 
sum cannot be paid to me without the 
orders of those two gentlemen, because it 
IS only placed there as *a ^curity for the 
performance of their promise. 


W,-s tbf'rc no promise made to you that 
VOU 'jpould rcCvMvc tins 100 /. ? — No, but 
lor what the goveriiMi- nt may grant me 
as just and rea onablo, tins money was 
placed as a gu irantee. It was for the per- 
forininci' ot the' promise made, for those 
gentleiiuMi said they did not w'ant to buy 
any witiii^sscs. 

tl ive y^m reei ivcd any money ^ — I have 
receued 70/. stc ilnig to ai count, lor which 
I gd\e a leceipt ; loi 1 have a syit de- 
])cn(lmg, and it will, or may be, given 
against me, if 1 do not leturn by the 24<th 
ot next munth , and not knowing how 
long I nuglil have to remain in London^ 

1 did iTot w'isli til leave my alfaiis without 
sonic persons to .ittencl to them. Tlierao- 
iity w.is only irivtn to me on account. 

Besides that moiuy you leceived, who 
jiaid the e\]>in.ts of your journey? — 
Those gentlcsiK'n 

Wlieic do >ou reside’ here ? — We ar- 
nvc'd in town l.ist mght at midnight, 
and tlu'y pl.u-d us soiiiewliere, 1 do not 
know w he reg but here V am to-day. 
iauiih ) , ▼ 

Mr Lima N, re-cvinninrd. 

At what time did yon arrive at Carls- 
rube? — On the I'Uli or I Ith ot Septem- 
ber, eauly in ilic moninej:. 

Diel you on youi ari i\al inejuirc for the 
JLion erihule^ — 1 did, .'.nd ivas inform- 
ed that bf‘ wis It Kadi ii. Upon further 
incjuiry 1 le iined that he* w'as not to be 
at (’arlsiiihe till the I7tli. 

Did you set out for Bailcn to meet 
him^ — I did. I took a,eoae*h on Sunday, 
the J7th, and set off tor Baden. 

As you were proceeding to Baden, did 
you meet any person pai ticularly ? — I did. 
I saw a coacli coming towards Carlsruhe, 
and uiejuiring of the footboy, T found that 
It was Ifie carnage of Baron d’Knde. 

Wliat did you then do ^ — I turned rny 
coach round, and overteiok the Baron in 
•bis. • 

Did you speak to bun ^ — Yes. I ask- 
ed him whether I h.iel the honour of 
speaking to the Iktron d’Endc, to which 
he ^ ud Yes I tin n give him the letter 
from her Majesty, which he opened and 
read. He then invited me into his car- 
riage^ and took me with him to Carls- 
ruhe. 

To what house ^ — To his own, 

I beheve you had some conversation 
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with him on the road, and at Ins IfouBe? 
— I had. ^ 

Had you from that conversation any 
dbubt that you were spcakjii^^o the Ba- 
ron d'Ende ? — Not the s]i;>ht(’st. 

Ifow lon/j; did lie remain at f’arl&ruhc^ 
—lie haid hr had come on some affaiis of 
his own, arul would remain till Tuesday. 
7'Jiaf the minutes to which he found it 
necessary to refer were at Baden, and 
that he could not answei some questions 
that I put to him until he arrived there, 
and consulted those minutes. 

Did you reinain at C’arlsiulie till Tues- 
day ^ — No. I wmt to Darmstj^dt, and 
returned on the Tuesday evening follow- 
ing. 

When did you next S('e Baron d'Ende? 
— On the following morning. He took 
me in Ins cainage willi him to Baden, 
and we arrived there that e\einng. 

When you anived at Baden, wliat did 
you do I took his depositions, he con- 
sulting a journal which he kept. 

How long d|| you lemain with liini at 
Baden ^ — Only th.it eveinng. I left it 
early the luxt morning. 

Before you left B.iden, did lie st.'te any 
thing to yon on tlie suhjK t ot In', eoining 
to England ^ Ves , lu' said that, as the 
iilfoiniatjoii lie w.is to give wms to he gi- 
ven in Ills ofHciiil eaparitv, it wms consi- 
dered by Ins tiumls that he ought not to 
come Without the consent of the Crrand 
Duke. 

W .IS flic (hand Duke absent fioni Ba- 
den ^ — Yes, tie was absent from Baden 
at the tim-' ‘ 

AVas he at I'ailsiuhe ^ — He was not at 
either jd.ice tlieii. I undei stood he was 
absent on i tour. 

Did you leain tioni Baron D’Ende when 
the Gland Duke woind leti.rn lie (the 
Baron) said he would ictuin hv the^Otli, 
and tliat lie would then ask perimssii n to 
come. 

Do you know whi’iher he a^keif it 
He came to me on the with liei Ala- 
jesty’s letter in his hand, and told me he 
was going to the palaei to ask pL.iinssmii 
to (omo to England. 1 went to the da < i 
with him, and saw him going tow aids 
the palate , in about half an Inuir I saw 
him iigum, and he said he had liJd lit wrs 
for rne, as he h.xd been refused permission 
to go to England. 

lUd 'he afterwards take you to his 


house ? — He did , he appeared much agi- 
tated, and said he regmt ted much that he 
was not permitted to go. He cauj^ht hold 
of iny hand, ''nd placing ijiffo' fm fc^art, 
said, Feel how iny heart beats.’* (A 
lau^h) 

1)id you after that make any other ap- 
plication to him ? — In about an hour or 
tw'o aft( r this, I w'cit to call on him ; 
hut lest I should not find him at liomc, I 
wrote a Icttir (a copy of which I ha\e) 
to leave for him. 1 c.alled at his house, 
and not finding him, I left the letter. 

Did you receive any answer to that 
letter ^ — I did. 

AA'^as It wiitten, o^ verbal^ — It w’as a 
verbal answer. It wms sent by a lieute- 
nant of the lufe-guaids of the Grand 
Duke. 

Do you recollect his name ^ — Ves, his 
iiam^ was Schweitzer. 

What WMS tile answer? — The Baron 
sciit w'ord tliiit lie would not make aii\ 
depositions wuhout the consent of the 
(iiand Duke , and he declined sending a 
written auswci to her Majesty. 

C’.M’iAix BiUf.es re^ijamuud. 

On lefeiiing to Ins loinier (onveisation 
wnth laeiitenaiil Iloiuiam, he said — I 
ohsened to Jaiiiteiianf lloniiain tliat in 
a eoiuirs.itinii which 1 had had with Cap- 
tain IVclu’ll, he li.id infountd me that 
Bergami had stood iKliind Ins chair when 
tliePimctss emhaiked on hoard the ('lo- 
niule fiigate— I asked him (Lieutenant 
llounam) how it was tliat Bergami was 
now adnntled to lur Royal Highness’s 
table? Lpon which he replied, tliat it 
was so ; tln.t he had entreated her Royal 
Highness, on Ins kne( >, .'iiid with tears in 
Ins eyes, iii>t to admit him to her table, 
hut to no pill pose. 

CiO\s-i uinnnrc / — Tliik conversation 
took pl.uv in NfuuT her, 1815. ^le docs 
not think .inv one i']‘-e was piresent. J.icu- 
teiiiiit Iloiiiium fame lately fiom Bran- 
di n burgh -lionet , ei]dea\ouring to find 
out the nature ot the evidence he was to 
gi\e, hat he deiliiud all conversation on 
tlie subject. He had mentioned the thing 
some time ago to Sn G Cbckhurn. Does 
not recollect ho^v the conversation arose. 
Has no memoranda, but distinctly recol- 
lects it, his attention being alive in con- 
sequence of what Captain Pcchcll told 
him. 
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No. II. 

REMARKABLE TRIALS AND LAW 
TROCEEDINOS. 


STATE TRIALS. 

Thistle WOOD and ms Compai^ons for High Treason* 


Old Bailey i April 17. 

The King v. Arthur Thistle- 
wood, 

At nine o’clock this morning Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Dallas, Chief Baron Richards, Mr 
Justice Richardson, and the Common 
Serjeant, took their seals on theBench, 
and the Court immediately proceeded 
to the trial of Arthur Thistlewood. 

The Jury were impanelled, after 
48 challenges had been made on the 
part of the croic'ii arfd of the priso- 
ner. 

The chaige was stated at great 
length by the Attorney-General ; but 
the clearness of the proofs rendered 
the pleadings on this occasion only of 
secondary importance. Our limits, 
therefore, induc^ us to confine our- 
selves chiefly to the evidence and the 
declarations of the prisoners, m which 
the main interest of the trial consisted, 
ind which we shall give vei^ fully. 


Eleonor Walker and Mary Roger# 
proved that Brunt had lodged with 
them for some time, and that several 
of the conspirators had frequented hi# 
apartment. 

Robert Adams, examined by the So- 
licitok-Genehal — I live at No, 4i, 
Hole-in-t he- VV^all- passage, Brookes’s- 
market, I am a shoemaker. I was in 
the royal regiment of Horse-Guarda. 
It 18 18 years last Chriatmas since I 
left them. I knew Brunt at Cambray, in 
France, he \vent then by the name of 
Thomas Morton ; it is 18 yeara ago 
since I first knew him. I know This- 
tlewood. I»knew him first on the 16th 
of .January last. He then lived in 
Stanhope-street, Glare-market. I was 
int#oduct;d to him by Brunt and Ings. 
I saw him at his own place. We had 
some conversation together. 

• The examination of the witness wa# 
continued. 

When I went in. Brunt said to This- 
tlewood, Jj^This 19 the man I was speak- 
ing to you about.'' Thistlewood said, 
«« You were once in the Life-guards ?*^ 
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1 said, ** No, I was not, I ouginally 
belonged to the Blues." Thisllewood 
said, “ You are a good swordsman ?** 
I said, “ I could use a sword to defend 
myself ; but I could not use it very 
expert, as I had not used any arms for 
a long time.** Thisllewood said, there 
was no one who was worth 10/. who 
was worth any thing for the good of 
hib country. As to the shopkeepers of 
London, they were all a set of aristo- 
crats together, and were all working 
under the same system of government. 
He should glory to see thef day that 
all the shops were shut up, and well 
plundered. He then alluded to Mr 
Hunt, and said, he (Hunt) was a 
d— d coward, and were he (Thistle- 
wood) to go to Whitehall, he was sure 
he would find his ( Hunt's) name there, 
as a spy to government- He then turn- 
ed the conversation to Cobbett, amd 
said, he was equally tl^e same as Hunt, 
and for all his writings, he had no 
doubt he was also a spy. This ended 
the conversation then. 1 was after- 
wards confined for debt in Whitecross- 
atreet prison. The next interview I 
had withThistlewood was on the lOth, 
at the White Hart public-house. It 
was in a room in the back yard. This- 
tlewood was present, and Ings, Brunt, 
and Hall, and, before they broke up, 
Tidd. On the 17th, I went to prison, 
and remained 14? days there. I came 
out on Sunday, the day after the death 
of the King. 1 saw Thistlewood on 
the Monday evening following. I saw 
him in the same floor ik the house 
where Brunt lived, in a back room. 
This was in Fox-court, Gray's- Inn- 
lane. There were Brunt, Ings, Hall, 
and Davidson, present. There was no- 
thing particular took place that night. 
To the best of my recollection, 1 mat 
them next on the Wednesday (by them 
he meant Thistlewood, Brunt, David- 
son, Harrison} and Ings. ) (,had a con* 
versation — 

Mr Curwood here objected to the 


witness speaking to what then occur* 
red, as no overt act was set forth in the 
indictment on that day. It merely re- 
ferred to a* meeting oii^e*1ouj,'^;ind 
at divers other times^/ 

, Lord Chief Justice Abhot observed, 
that the present mode was the invaria- 
ble form of such^indictments, and no 
objection was ever made to it. If all 
the particulars of overt acts were set 
forth. It would occasion a great pro- 
lixity — The objection was over-ruled. 

V\ itness continued — I went into the 
room and saw a number of pike-staves, 
and Thistlewood wanted to have them 
ferruled Thisllewood then asked why 
Bradburn (the prisoner) was not pre- 
sent, and he added that Bradburn was 
entrusted with money to purchase fer- 
rules, and was not satisfied lest he 
should not buy them. The staves were 
green, and seemed as if they had )ust 
come from the country. Thistlewood 
said he would not give a damn for a 
man who would spend the money m 
such a way. I do not recollect any 
thing further then. The meetings were 
held twice a-day from thence to the 
23d of February. The room was hired 
by Brunt for Ings ; Brunt said so. I 
remember one circumstance that oc- 
curred ; one evening, about ten days 
before the Cato-street business, I went 
in and saw Harrison, Thistlew’ood, and 
Brunt. Harnson said, he had been 
speaking to one of the Horse-guards, 
and he had told him, that the whole of 
them would be down at VVmdsor at 
the King’s funeral ; and Harrison said, 
this would be a good opportunity to 
do something that night (the night of 
the funeral.) Thistlewood said it was 
a good place, and added, that if they 
could get the two pieces of cannon in 
Gray’s-lnn-lane, and the six pieces in 
the Artillery-ground, they could so 
help themselves as to have possessiOL 
of London before morning ; and he 
said, that when the news should reach 
Windsor, the soldiers would be so tired 
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as not to be able* when they came back 
to London, to do any thing ; but that 
by activity some might go to Hyde- 
' pfWnt any pet^son or mes- 

senger from ^jng to Windsor. He 
also said, that tlWy should go over t^c 
water and take the Telegraph, to pre- 
vent any communifation vi»ith Wool- 
wich. He then said that they should 
form a provisional government, and 
send to the sea-ports, to prevent any 
gentlemen from leaving England with- 
out passports. He particularly men- 
tioned to send to Dover, Brighton, 
Margate, and Ranftgatc, and he most 
partic ularly mentioned Brighton — not 
that he thought the new King would 
be there or at the funeral. He said the 
present family had inhented the throne 
long enough, and it was no use for the 
present King to think of being crowd- 
ed. Brunt and Ings came in alter this, 
and Thistlcwood mentioned to them 
what passed ; but they said that no- 
thing would satisfy them but their plan 
of assassination. They had talked at 
a former meeting of this plan of assas- 
eination. Two or three of them had 
drawn out a plan of assatsinating his 
Majesty’s Ministers at the first public 
dinner they had. They talked of as- 
sassination at every one of their meet- 
ings. I could not say there were pikes 
in the room before this. I met them 
on Saturday, the 19th of February, 
at 11 or 12 in the forenoon. I saw 
Thistlew^ood, Davidson, Brunt, Har- 
rison, Ings, and Hall. They were all 
set round the ^re, a»d seemed in a con- 
versation betwixt themselves. They all 
got up and turned round, and said, 
“ It IS agreed, if nothing turns out 
before next VV^ednesday night, next 
Wednesday we will go to work.*' It 
was said they were all sworn that theys 
would not wait any longer. Thistle- 
wood propose'cl they should meet the 
following morning at nine, to draw out 
a plan to go by. Thistlcwood said to 
• Brunt, " You had better go round this 


aftern^n and mention it, in order to 
have tHe committee to-morrow.” Brunt 
said, he d^id not think he should be 
able to go, as he had some work to dOp 
but he would go on the next mornings 
and perhaps he might see some of 
them ; it was not necessary to bring a 
gre*h: many. Brunt appeared to be 
leaving the room then, and Thistle* 
wood called to him, and said, 0» 
Brunt, it will be highly necessary for 
those that come to-morrow morning 
to bring fire-arms with them, in case 
any officers should come np.” On 
which Brunt said, “ D — n my eyes, 
if any officer should come in here, the 
time IS so near now, I would run him 
through the body. I would murder 
him here sooner than wc should be dis- 
covered.** On the next morning I went 
there about eleven o’clock. It was a 
little dark in my eyes when I went in 
after the snow. There were Thistle* 
ivood, Brunt, Harrison, Cooke, Brad- 
burn, Tidd, Edwards, and Wilson^ 
myself, and another. W. Cooke, on 
looking round the room, said, “ There 
are twelve in the room, and 1 think it 
enough to form a committee,” This* 
tlewood proposed that Tidd should 
take the chair. Tidd took the chairt 
and sate with a pike in his hand. This* 
tlewood was on his right and Brunt on 
his left. Thistlewood ^aid, Gentle- 
men, you all know what we are met 
for ;** and then he turned to the door^ 
as if unwilling to mention it, and said, 
** the west-end job.” Brunt then said, 
D — nsny eyes, name it/* On which 
Thistlewood again said, •• Gentlemen, 
we are come to the determination to 
do thft job, that we are talking about 
so long, and as we find there is no 
probability of meeting them (Minis* 
ters) altogether, we shall, if no oppor- 
tunity of doing them altogether oc- 
curs, take them separately, at their 
own houses, and do as many as we can. 
If wc can only get three or four at a 
time, we must do them.” He also said. 
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■< I suppose it will take fifteen ^en to 
do this west-end job ; and I propose 
to take the two pieces of cannon in 
Gray's- Inn-lane and the six pieces in 
the Artillery-ground.*' He proposed 
Cooke to lead this party, and he him- 
self would command. He said^they 
should take the Mansion-hbuse as the 
seat of the Provisional Government. 
'I heV were next to take the Rank of 
England ; and Palm should be the 
man who should set fire to the bar- 
racks and several parts of London. 
This was the principal part of Ihe plan, 
but if any thing else occurred before 
Wednesday, they would think of it. 
Brunt was then going to put a propo- 
sition which he had for assassinating 
the Ministers, but 'I histlewood said, 
his plan should be first put fiom the 
chair, as they were nearly all agreed 
on it. He desired the chairman to ask 
if any of them had any thing to say, 
and that they should say it ; but none 
of them saying any thing, the plan was 
carried unanimously. Riiint tluu came 
forward with his plan, which was, that 
they should assassinate as many of his 
Majesty's Ministers as possible ; that 
they should draw lots to assassiintc 
some of the MiiiislcrB ; and whoever 
the ft How vt as on whom the lot fell, he 
should muider the Minister, or be mur- 
dered himfridf'; and that if any man 
failed in the attempt, he ( Rrunt) swoic 
by all that wms good he should be iiin 
through the body. On which I got 
up, and said, Mr Riiint, do you not 
think It possible for a man to attempt 
such a thing and not succeed in it ? and 
do you mean to say he sliould be run 
through the body for not doing it^** 
■[J'o which he said, ** I do not ; if a 
man should attempt it and not succeed, 
be is a good man ; but if he shews any • 
cowardice, he deserves to be run 
through the body." This proposition 
ol Brunt's was then put to the meet- 
ting. Soon after this, Palm, Potter, 
and Strange, came m. They were w’el- 


comed, and were desired to sit near the 
fire, as they were wet. Palin said, 
“ There is one thing I waft ULo k o^w ; 
if It can be 'done, it wil^/Se a great^s- 
sistance to our plan ; want to know 
v/hat men arc to perform each part of 
the plan, and who are to take the can- 
non. I want to kiTJv/y m calling upon 
the men, whether I can tell them in 
part or whole what is to be done." 
The chairman said, “ I don't see where 
the harm is of telling what is to be 
done." Mr Palm, seeing he had that 
liberty, sat down quite satisfied No- 
thing regular was transacted in the 
chair after that Mr Thistlewood said, 
O, Rrunt, that is well thought of, 
as Palm is here ; you and Palin go and 
see if the house near Furnival's-mn is 
fit for setting fire to." They went 
(Palm and Brunt) and reported it 

would make a d d good fire. This- 

tlcwood talked of getting means for 
a treat on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Brunt said, be would be d— d but 
he would cDninbutc llic only 1/ note 
he had earned for a long time. They 
proposed tlieW hue Hart for the house. 
'I'histlcwood proposed his own room> 
but afterwards thought it w^oiild not 
do, as It might lead to suspicion. Ibis 
was all on the Sunday morning. On 
Monday morning they met again. 
Witness then told them what Hobbes 
told him on Sunday night, of inquiries 
made respecting ladical meetings at his 
house, and that information of it was 
given at Bow-street office, and at Lord 
Sidmoulh’s offi(?c. Harrison turned 
round on witness like a lion, and said, 

“ Adams, you have acted d d 

wrong " Blunt said so too, and add- 
ed, “ Whatever you have to commu- 
nicate, you have no business to com- 
municate but to me and Thistlewood." 
\\itmss said, it conce,med all, and he 
should tell all of it. They repeated 
the same observations They talked of 
calling a meeting of the Mary-le-Bone 
union, as \hey wanted some money 
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and Brunt said, it would be of use for 
that purpose. Witness and Potter went 

k‘ evening to the White Hart, Pa- 

^ ImjlTK^^radtjiurn joined them. Next 
morning they were there too, and with 

• them Thisileu^obd, Tidd, Ings, Hai;- 

risbn, and Brunt. Edwards came and 
told them there w^b to he a cabinet 
dinner next night. Thistlewood said 
he did not think it was true. A news- 
paper was sent for, and read by This- 
tlewood. He read that they were to 
dine at Lord Harrowby's, Grosvenor- 
square Brunt tlien said, “Lllbed d 

^ if 1 don’t believe there is a God. I 
have often prayed that he would bring 
all these thic\e3 together, in order to 
destroy tlicm He has aribweied ray 
prayer.*’ 'rinstltwood proposed, that 
they should totm a committee and sit 
immediately. Witness took the chair. 
Tliistlewood proposed immediately a 

' fresh plan to be formed respecting the 
assassination. Witness expiesscd a 
hope they had paid due consideration 
to what he said yesterday. All got in- 
to confusKMi. Harrison said, D — n 

that man who attempted to throw cold 
water on the plan, but he would run 
him through with the sword.” Wit- 
ness lelt the ch?ir, and Tidd took it. 
Brunt moved that a watch should be 
set on the Earl of Hariowby’s house 
that night The object w^as to see if 
any men or soldiers went into Lari 
Harrowby’s. Two were to go at six, 
to be relieved at nine, and they were 
to continue till twelve. The watch 
was to be resumed at, four next morn- 
ing. Thistlewood said he hoped they 
would be satisfied that no officers or 
soldiers wtMit in, Tluy would do w'hat 
they had determined to-morrow even- 
ing ; and added, that it would answer 
their purpose much better than to at- 
tack their houses separately, when on- 

• ly two or three tould he got together. 
Here they would have H or J6 ; a 
rare hawl to murder them all. I pro- 
^> 080 ,” continued he, “ wfhon the door 


is opened, to rush in, Beize the ser- 
vants, present pistols, and threaten to 
kill them if they make any noise ; two 
to take the entrance to the Blair up- 
wards, and two others to the stair to 
the lower part of the house, armed 
with blunderbusses and hand-grenades ; 
and W any«attempt to pass, to throw 
hand-grenades and destroy them all. 
Others are to go where the Ministers 
are, to murder them Ml If there shall 
he any good men, kill them for keep- 
ing bad company.” All agreed. Ings 
said, he would go in first, with a brace 
of pistoLand knives. The two swords- 
men would cut off all their heads ; and 
Castlereagh’s and Sidniouth's should 
be flung in a bag by themaelvcs. He 
added, “ I shall say, my Lords, I have 
got as good men here a‘« the Manches- 
ter yeomanry ; enter citizens, and do 
your duty.” Harrison and witness 
were to be the swordsmen. After the 
execution of Cord tlarrowby, at KlS 
Ifonse, Harri'-on proposed that some 
should go to King-street horse-bar- 
racks, and set fire to the premises by 
throwing fne into the straw in the sta- 
ble. Harrison and Wilson were to go 
to Gray’d-Jiin-Iane, and in case they 
could not carry the cannon out of the 
military school, they were to wait till 
a party came to assist them. Thence 
they were to proceed tij the artillery 
barracks, to assist Cooke in taking the 
cannon there. If they found their 
strength sufficient to proceed, they 
were to advance to the Maiibion-house, 
and plant 4:hree of the cannon on each 
tide of the Mansion-house, and to de- 
mand the Mansion-house. If it were 
refused? they were to fire, and then it 
would be given up. The Mansion- 
hoUvSe was to be made the seat for the 
.Provisional Government. Tlie Bank 
of England was next to be taken. 
They would take the books, which 
would enable them to bce farther into 
the villamy of the Government. The 
further parts of the plan were delayed 
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till Wednesday. They agreed ^pon a 
sign and countersign. The w«*d was 
*« Button the roan who came up 
was to say B-u-t ; the otlier was to 
reply t-o-n. — Being asked as to the 
watch, witness said, There are other 
things which 1 wish to state. I went 
there next morning, and found •’Ed- 
wards, Ings, and Hall, making fuses 
for the hand-griTiades. Davidson went 
on the watch at six. Witness and Brunt 
went to relieve the watch. They saw 
Davidson in the square, on the watch. 
They went into a public-house, where 
Brunt played at domino with a young 
man. About eleven they went out in- 
to the square, and walked for some 
time, till witness got ashamed of him* 
aelf. They went away at twelve o'- 
clock. He went next day to FIox- 
court, between two and three. He 
found Brunt there. Strange came in, 
and in a few minules afterwards two 
more strangers. Strange and another 
were trying the flints. They went in- 
to a back room to avoid the strangers, 
where witness saw cutlasses, blunder- 
busses, &c. Thistle wood, Ings, and 
Hall, came in. Thistlewood said. 
Well, my lads, this looks like some- 
thing to be done.” He touched wit- 
ness on the shoulder, and asked how 
he was. Witness replied that he was 
very unwell, .-md in low spirits. This- 
tlewood sent for beer and gin. This- 
tlewood then wanted some paper to 
write bills on. Witness said, cartridge 
aper would do. fhe paper was 
rought ; and table and fhair were 
got. The bills were then written ; 
they were to be set on the houses, to 
let the people know what Irad btcii 
done, Thibtlewood read as part, 
Your tyrants are destroyed — the 
friends of liberty are called upon to* 
come forward — the Provisional Go- 
vernment is now sitting. James Ings, 
Secretary. February 23.”^ Thistle- 
wood was much agitated, and could 
write only three. Another bill was 


written, which was an address to 
the soldiers. Another person was 
employed to write it, and Thistle- 
wood dictated to him. — Wr£nevtt''..yd 
he would tell what he had seen — Ings 
l^d two black belts Jn, one for two 
pistols, the other for cutlasses. He 
had two bags on. his shoulders like 
soldiers' haverbacks. He looked at 
himself and said, he was not complete 
yet, he had forgot his steel. He took 
ouf a large knife, and brandished it 
about, and said, it would cut off the 
heads of Castlercagh and Sidmouth, 
and it would be thought a great deal 
of at some future time. I'he knife «va8 
a large broad knife, 12 inches long, 
the hand bound round with wax to 
keep a firm hold of it. Others were 
busy at other arms. They began to 
leave the room about half-past four or 
five, to go about the business. Palin 
came in half an hour before. Palm 
said, they ought to be aware of what 
they were about, and to think within 
themselves whether they were to do 
their country service or not, and whe- 
ther the assassination would be coun- 
tenanced by their country. If they 
thought iheircountry would join them, 
then the man who flinched should be 
run through on the spot. Unless they 
came to this determination they would 
do no good. A tall man came in, and 
asked what the business they were 
about was. Witness had never seen 
him before. The tall man said, if they 
were to serve their country, he was 
their man, and i^ any one was afraid of 
his life, he ought to have nothing to 
do wMth buch a concern as that. This- 
tlewood was then gone. Brunt was 
told, that inquiries were made by some 
who were present, as to the plan they 
were about Brunt said, that was not 
the room for telling that ; but they 
should go with him, ‘and they would 
know. Brunt promised spirits ; and 
the tall man cautioned against drunk- 
enness, as-rdinous to a cause like that. 
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They went along the street, two and 
two, and at some distance, that they 
m^ht not be observed. There was a 
■^u^rard' in the room us^d/or swords, 
hand-grenades, and flannel bags for 
cartridges, one o^ which was full. The 
rerft of the arms were in Tidd's room ; 
that was the depot. ^ Thistlewood was 
always in a hurry to carry every thing 
that was got ready into the depot, Icbt 
any officer should see it. Witness ear- 
ned a brass- barrelled blunderbuss. 
There were pikes made of old files. 
Witness as he went on missed all his 
associates lie returned back, and met 
Bruut, who returned back with him 
along the Edgware-road, till they met 
Thistlewood rhey went all together 
to the stciblc in Cato stieet. Witness 
stauf behind till Harrison came up, and 
made him go in. He saw there, Da- 
vidson and \V ilson below, Thistlewood, 
Ings, Hall, Bradburn, Strange, Coo- 
per, the tall man, and others above. 
There were, as Thistlewood calculated 
at last, eighteen above, and two below. 
There was <f bench above, and arms on 
It. Some beer was standing on the 
table. There weic lights. There was 
a chest. Before Tidd came, Thistle- 
wood went out for some lime. Wit- 
ness heard a deal of talk below, and 
he found Thibllewood, Brunt, Harri- 
son, Davidson, and Wilson. They 
spoke of the good news they heard, 
that the carnages were arriving at 
Lord Haiiowby'sas fast as they could. 
V\itnes» went up to the loft, and saw 
Thistlewood and Brurjf much agitated, 
"J'hey spoke of TidJ’s absence. Brunt 
pledged his word that he would come. 
He soon afterwards came. Thistle- 
wood said, “ I hope you will not give 
up what you are going to do ; if you 
do, this will be another Despard’s bu- 
siness." He then counted 20 persons, 
. and said that w!i8 enough, li would 
be sufficient to go into tne room, and 
the other six would take care of the 
servants and doors. The^k then set 


apart 14. The gin bottle was then 
started.' Thistlewood said, if Lord 
Harrowby had 16 servants, that was 
nothing, a^they would not be prepaa 
red. A noise was beard below. This- 
tlewood took a candle and looked 
down to see who they were, and thea 
set down ^he candle quite confused, 
according to witness's judgment. Two 
officers took command of the room, 
holding small pistols, and said, ** A 
pretty nest there is of you. We have 
got a warrant to apprehend you all, 
and hope; you will go peaceably.'* A 
man who was on the step of the lad« 
der said, << Let me come forward. 
This was the man murdered. A group 
of persons had got into the little room, 
and then came forward, and one of 
them stretched forward an arm, wit- 
ness saw nothing in it, and another 
presented a pistol. The man fell. It 
was impossible for him to give a par« 
ticular accounf of the other transae* 
tions. He got away, went home, was 
apprehended on the Friday, and re^ 
niained in custody ever since. He iden« 
tiiied Davidson, Wilson, Brunt, Ings, 
Cooper, Harrison, and Tidd, There 
were two he did not know. They 
were again called forward, but he said 
he could not swear to them. He was 
sent forward near the dock, but be 
said he did not know tl^em. One of 
them, he said, he saw at the meeting. 

Joseph Hale, apprentice to Brunt, 
bore testimony to the assemblages and 
preparations of arms which had taken 
place at hig house. He gave the fol- 
lowing account of Brunt’s arrival home 
after the breaking up of the underta- 

My master came home that night at 
about nine o'clock. I observed his 
/iress was dirty. He appeared con-» 
fused. I heard him say to his wife, 
It was all up, or words to that effect* 
He said that where he had been, a 
great maty officers had come in. He 
said he had saved his life, and that 
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was all. Just as he said this, another 
man came in. I do not know that man. 
Brunt shook hands with him, and ask- 
ed him il‘ he knew who had informed. 
The man said, no. The man then said, 
he had had a dreadful blow on the 
side, which knocked him down. Brunt 
then said, “ There is something^o be 
done yet."' After this BrAnt and the 
ot}|er man went away together. Mis 
Brunt and I after this went fo Ings’s 
room. I saw several rolls of brown 
paper with tar in them. I saw only 
one pole remaining. I saw something 
rolled up, and tied round witb strings. 
I understood them to be hand-gre- 
nades. I saw an iron pot belonging to 
Brunt. My master came in about 1 1 
o’clock. He told me to get up in the 
morning as soon as I could and clean 
his boots. They were very dirty. He 
called me in the morning at half past 
flix« and when I pot up he asked me 
if I knew the Bor(mph. 1 told him 
yes. He then asked if 1 knew SnowV 
ficlds. I said no. He then went into 
the back room, and put the things out 
of the cupboard into two baskets ; one 
of which was afterwards put into a 
blue apron belonging to Mis Brunt. 
This apron had bctorc this been as a 
curtain in Ings’s loom. My master 
told me that Potter lived in Snow’s- 
fields. When we had the baskets ready, 
two officers iame in and took my mas- 
ter into custody. I knew wheie Tidd 
lived# He lived in Holc-in-the-Wall- 

f iassagc, Bronkes'b-market. Adams 
ived next door. 

Several witnts.es were Examined as 
to points of minor importance 

Thomas Hyden, examine^ by Mr 
Gurney.— rl am a cow-keeper, was 
formerly a member of a bhoc-rndkers’ 
club. I knew Wilson there. 1 saw 
him a few days before the 23d of Feb- 
ruary. He met me in the stieei, and 
made a pi oposition to me. He asked 
me if 1 would be one of a pa^rty to de- 
stroy his Majesty’s Ministers. He 


said they were waiting for a cabinet 
dinner, and that all things were ready. 
He told me they had a sort of things 
which I never saw, — they were ft. ’led 
by the name of hand-grenades, — and 
he said he depended on me to be one. 
He said that Mr Tbvstlewood would 
be glad to see me, if I would be one. 
He said the use” to be made of the 
hand-grenades, was to be put under 
the table (at the cabinet dinner) with 
the fuse alight, and those who escaped 
were to be destroyed by the sword or 
some other weapon. He also said that 
fires were to be l^hted, and the town 
to be kept in confusion for several 
days, till the thing became general. 
He named some houses Lord Ifar- 
rowby’s. Lord Castlereagh’s, Lord 
V\'ellingtoip8, Lord Sidroouth's, the 
Bishop of London’s, and several others 
which I do not lemember. I told liini 
1 would make one. This was, I be- 
lieve, four or five da) s befoie tlie Ca- 
to-btrect business. Before that I went 
to Lord Harrow by 's ; I do not re- 
member the day 1 follov ed his lord- 
ship in the Park, — 1 gave him a note. 
On Wednesday the t?3d I saw Wilson 
again. 1 believe it v\'as between four 
and five o’clock in the afternoon. I 
met him in Manchester-street, Man- 
chester-square. He said, “ Hyden, 
you are the veiy man I wanted to sec ” 
1 asked him what there was going to 
be ; and he said there was to be a ca- 
binet dinner at Lord Harrowby’s, 
GroBvenor-square. He told me I was 
to go to the Horse and Groom public- 
house, the corrter Cato-street. I 
was to go in there, or otherwise I was 
to wait at the corner until I was shoved 
into a stable close by. I asked him 
the hour, and he said about half-past 
five or a quarter before six. 1 then 
asked ium how many there were to 
be, and he said 20 or 30. I asked 
him was that all there was going to 
be ; and he said there was to be an- 
other party in the Borough, another 
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m Gray’s-Inn-ianc, and another in 
Gec’s-court, or in the city. He said 
all Gce*s-couit were in it, but they 
not act till after the English 
bi'gan, as they had so often deceived 
them before. Gee's-court is inhabit- 
ed by Irish. It is at the St Gi1H*s 
end of Oxford- street. He also said 
there was a gcnll'man’s servant sup- 
poiting them with money, and if they 
would act fin the subject, he would 
give them a gieat deal moie. He 
asked me if 1 had a gun, and 1 said 
yes, but It was only a riil)bi‘>l)ing one. 
He then said tlu would provide me 
with d gun, and something to work 
w’lth. There weie, he also said, two 
]/iecLS of cannon in Graj ’t»-lnn-lane, 
whuh tluytouhl gtt by breaking in 
a niin til door. He said there were 
luur [iiett'^ <jf cannon in the Artillciy- 
grouiid, and they could hi very easily 
taken, by kiliing the centinel After 
they left (jiosvcnoi-^cpjare, they were 
to meet near tlie Mansion-house. I 
was told to eomc to my time, or the 
thing would be done befoii 1 came. 

I went to .lohn-stieet that evening. 
It VC 43 neail) 7 o’clock, i'lie entrance 
to Cato-siiLci !*> a little gateway from 
•lohii-stiet t. When 1 got iheie I saw 
Wi 11 and David aou. 1 had seen him 
(David&oii) betoie. Davidson said I 
was come, and he asked me if 1 would 
go in. 1 said no, as 1 was going sorne- 
wlieic else to look for some eieam. lie 
said if I would go lu, Mi Tliistlewood 
was there 1 asked him what time 1 
should be there, and he said S o'clock. 
If 1 were not lhere*in time, he said I 
was to follow them down to Grosve- 
nor-square, and at the fourth house 
from the corner, at the bottom of the 
square, 1 should find them. 

A note w'as here put into witness's 
hand, which he said was the one given* 
. by him to Deed Harrowby. It was 
in his owm hand-writing. 

Cross-examined. — The reason why 
. 1 gave the note to Lpni Harrowby 

VOL. Xlll PAKT II. 


was, because 1 could 0ot sec Lord 
JL^astlereagh. — I did not call at l«ord 
Castlereagh’a house, but I went three 
or four times near the house, in order 
to sec him I did not see him, and 
then I gave the note to Lord Harrow*- 
by. J am certain that in VVilson^S 
conversation w'lth me, the words, Hid 
Majestyt ministers,’' were used. 

The Earl of Hairowby examined 
fiom the Bench by the Attohney- 
Gi nkual — I reside in Grosvenor- 
square, on the south side, near Charled* 
street, next door to the Archbishop 
of Yoi*k‘s. 1 am a Pi ivy Councillor, 
and one of his Majesty’s ministers, I 
am President of the Council, and one 
of the Cabinet. On the SiMd of Feb- 
ruary last 1 intended giving a cabinet 
dinner; 1 think n wavS on Wcdiiesday 
the Only those who compose 

the Cabinet are invited to Cabinet din- 
ners. 1 believe the iiivilationa went 
out the latter part of the week before, 
but my head servant can speak to that 
more coi rectly Invitations were sent 
to the Lord Cliancellor ; to the Earl 
of Liverpool, the Fust Lord of the 
Treasury ; to Mi Vansitlart, the 
(diancellor of the Exchequer ; to Earl 
Bathurst, the Seiretary of State for 
the Colonial Department ; to Lord 
Sidmuiiih, the Secretary of Slate for 
the home Department ; to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, the Scvrelary of State for 
Foieign Affairs ; the Duke of vVel- 
linglon, Master General of the Ord- 
nance ; Mr Canning, the Fu^t Com- 
nussioiitJ of the India Board ; Mr Ro- 
binson, ^President of the Board of 
Trade; Mr Bi l>athur3t, Ciiancelior 
of ihi; Duchy of Lancaster ; Mr Wel- 
lesley Pole, the Master of the Mint , 
and the Earl of Mulgrave; all these 
are Privy Councillors. They are em- 
ployed in the difT* rent offices I bilive 
mentioned, and also form what is call- 
ed the Cabinet In common parlance 
they called his Majesty’s Ministers. 
On the Tuesday before the intended 
H 
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dinner, I was riding in the Park with- 
out a servant. It was about two o'- . 
clock. I went to a council at Carlton 
House. I am not positive as to the 
hour. As I came near Grosvenor gate 
a person met me, and asked me if 1 
was Lord IJarrowby. I said yes He 
said he wished to give a note to Lord 
Castlercagh, which was of Consider- 
able importance to him and to myself. 
He th^-n gave me a letter. After some 
further conversation, he gave me a 
card, WMth his address. I saw the man 
again by appointment on Wednesday 
morning in the ring among the )oung 
plantations in H)de Paik. The din- 
ner did not take place at my house on 
Wednesday, The preparations went 
on as if the partus wcic to dine toge- 
ther, until 1 wrote a note from the 
Earl of Liverpool’s to my liead ser- 
vant, to say tile Cabinet would not 
dine there. It would be seven, oi half 
past, at which the party ^voiild dine. 

Cross-examined by Mr Curwood. — 
I had some genet 4*1 knowledge of some 
conspiracy, or sonu thing of the kind, 
going on before this, 1 do not know 
a person named Edwards. We had 
some general information a consider- 
able time be foie this, that some plan 
was in agitation, but wx* did not know 
the time at which it VNas to take place, 
or the paitic liars 1 will not say to 
tw'o monllis. It was some consider- 
able time bihire tin. 

John Baker examined by the At- 
XoiiNi ^-(*1 — 1 am butler to 

Lord llaiiowby 'The cards of invi- 
tation were issued for the Cabinet din- 
ner on the ISth or 19th It wxis about 
eight in the «. veiling ot the ‘JJd whin 
I first knew that the (kibnut were not 
to dine at my Lord Han o why ’s. The 
preparations went on it nil then. 
The Arthbishop of York lives next 
dooi to my Loid Hairowby’s I ran’t 
say whetliei his Grace had company 
on the ’^Jld of February. 1 fcoticed 
several carnages draw up at his dooi. 


John Monument examined by the 
Solicitor-General. — T am by trade 
a shoemaker. I generally live near 
Brook’s-market, but 1 am now a pr*.-^ 
Boner in the lower. I know the pri^ 
soner Thistlewood. I met him at the 
hoifse of one I'ord some weeks before 
the transaction of the 23d of February. 
He afterwards called upon me at my 
lodgings. He wuis not alone. Brunt 
was with him. He told me that he 
wanted to speak with me in private. 
In coii'iequcnce I went out of the room 
with him, niy molhci and brothei be- 
ing at that time in ^he room with me. 
Brunt staid behind when 1 went out. 
Thistltwood then said to me, “ Great 
events arc now close at hand — the 
people arc every where anxious for a 
change. He had been piomiscd sup- 
port by a great many int-n, who had 
deceived him, but he had now got 
men who would stand by him " He 
tlieii asked me it 1 had any aims I 
said, “ No, I had not. ’ He said, that 
eveiy man of them — that is, of those 
who were attached to him — ^lad arms, 
pikes, pistols, or sabres ; and added, 
that I might buy a pistol for four or 
five shillings I said that J was too 
poor to buy one. He replied, that if 
such vveic the case, he would see what 
coidd be done foi me Burnt called 
upon me again in four or five days. 
He said that he could not stay long 
with me ; there wx're sevend more 
mtn of his trade w^aitiiig to sec him on 
tliit, busmt -s, and he must call on them, 
1 did not sec liim afurwards for some 
time. He calkd, howxv t, again upon 
me on tlie Tuesday pnvious to the 
2.Sd. 1 tlieii told him that I thought 

I had lo-.t him, as lie had staid aw'ay 
so \eiy long He leplitd, that owing 
to the King’s death, an alteration had 
taken placr in then plans. I asked 
him what tliose plans were. He said 
that 1 should know them better at a 
meeting to be held the night after- 
wards, than^hc could tell me. I asked 
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him wheire the meering wae to be. He 
said at Tyburn- twrnpilce. He did not 
me what was to be done there. I 
asked him, if I was to ffec any persona 
there how I was to know them as 
/nends, and rc^jursted him to giv^me 
the word. Brunt then told me, that 
if I saw any persons abojit, 1 was to 
say b‘U-t ; and if they were friends, 
they would say t-o-n. He would, 
however, call on me the following morn- 
ing, and tell me more particulars On 
the Wednesday afternoon, between 
four and live, he did call again : he 
came by himself. He called me down 
stairs, and asked me if I was ready to 
go. I said, “ No, I have got some 
woik to do, and it must be done be- 
fore I go” He asked me how long 
it would be before it was finished. 1 
said, that it would be done about six 
o’clock. lie then said, that ho could 
not wait foi me so long — that I must 
therefore come to the place appointed 
along with the man to whom he had 
introduced me ; that man's name was 
TiJd, He chaiged me not to be 
later than six o’clock, as Tidd had 
others, as well as m}.scif, to take with 
him to the place of meeting. I went 
to Tidd’s at half past six, who com- 
plained that many men had disappoint- 
ed him. We waittd tdl seven, but no 
pci son came, Tidd then went into a 
coiner of the room, took out a huge 
pi'^tol, and stuck it lu a belt which lie 
wore round his w'aist He also took 
out four or five pike-hcads, which lie 
wrapped up ii^bro\^n paper. He took 
also scveial shafts, four or five feet 
long Wc then went out, along Hol- 
born, and up Oxf^rd-sticct. 1 asked 
him, in his room, wdierc we w'cie go- 
ing. He said, to a room in a rnew^s in 
John-street, Edgcw^arc-road, WheiT 
we got into Hulborn, he gavi' me the 
pike -shafts, and told me to take care 
of them. I asked him again, as we 
were going along, whej-e were go- 
ing \ and wanted to know whether it 


was to the House of Cominona. He 
said, “ No, tlicre were too many eol- 
diers near there.” I again pressed him 
on the subject, and he said that they 
were going to Grosvenor-equarei aa 
there was a Cabinet-dinner there that 
evening. 1 did not ask him any more ' 
questions ; for, on his saying that, I 
was satisfied for wdiat purpose they 
weie going. We tlicn went to* Cato- 
street. Under the tuchway I saw two 
men, whom Tidd appealed to know. 
He spoke to them; and after a few 
moments we all went into the stable 
together. There were in the loft' and 
stable about 24* or 25 persons. I had 
not been there long when some one 
proposed to count the numbers as- 
sembled. Thistlewood icplied, that 
there was no occasion to do so, as he 
knew that wcic about four or five and 
twenty persons in the room. There 
was a person in a brown great-coat 
sitting on a carpenter's bench, who 
spoke of the impropriety of going 
With so small a number to Lord Har- 
rowby's. Thistlewood replied, there 
w^re quite enough of them. He only 
wanted 13 to go into the room ; and, 
supposing Lord H. to have 16 ser- 
vants, that number would be quite 
enough to mastei them. The man in. 
the blown coat said, “ After we have 
done, there w^ill be a Jrowd about the 
dooi , liow are wc to make our t scape 
Thutlewogd said, “ You know the 
larger body isahcady gone to arrange 
matteis; we, the smaller, arc left to 
do the* business.” Davidson then 
blamed the tall man in the blown 
great-coat for throwing cold water on 
Uic plan , and added, Unit if he was 
afraid, he might as well go away. 
Brunt said, “ Rather tlian give up the? 
business, 1 will go ro the house and 
blow it up, though f perish mydelf in 
the riiinS, — for }OU know we have got 
that winch can easily doit.” The man 
in the great-oat then said, as they 
were all for it he would not oppose 
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it. He then proposed that all in the 
room should put themselves under the 
orders of Thisllewood. Upon which 
Thistlewood said, that all engaged in 
the business were equal, and should 
iiavc the same honour as himself ; and 
proposed lliat 14* should volunteer to 
go into the loom at Lord Harrowby’s 
Those that volunteered were to range 
themselves on the side in which the 
fire-place stood. They did so in the 
couise of a few minutes. Whether 
they were exactly I f, 1 don’t know. 
1 heard nothing said of what the icst 
were to do. On sornefiody asking that 
question, Thistlewood replied, that 
they all knew tlitir places. Thistle- 
wood tJjeii went out for a ft w mo- 
ments. On his return, he said that he 
had received intelligence that the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Sidmouth 
had ariivtd at Loul 1 laru)v\by’o. I 
was myself taken in cu^Jody into the 
room. 

Thomas Dwytr examined by Mr 
Guunly. — J live in C heese-coiut, 
Oxford street. Some tunc in Fcbruaiy 
I became acquainted with Davidson. 
He introduitd me to Thistlewood. 
We went together to a public-hoiHc 
at the ei dot Moly ncux-sireet, not far 
from Cato-sirtet Thismiglit be about 
the 9tli, h)i}i, or lllh of Ftbriiaiy. 
Thistlewood said notliing jjarticular 
to me at that time He obsci ved, that 
he had been in four oi five i evolutions, 
and that fi eland was m a distuibed 
state. J am an Iiishn.an. Thistlew'ood 
said, that he hail a good unify of my 
'countrymen with huu He pi< ssed me 
to go with him also. I saw Davidson 
on the night bcfuie ilie ‘idd. He told 
me that he was going to stand sentry 
The next morning. 1 was called upon 
by a person, who took me to Fox- 
court, Gray’s-lnn-lanc He was a tall 
man, and his name is Harrison We 
went into a two pair back roowi ; the 
room door w^as locked. He knocked 
at anotficr door, and a woman gave 


him the key. He opened the door, 
and we entered. There was a cup- 
board in the room, out of which wa^ 
taken a ball, wrapped up in yarn. 
Harrison told me the purpose for 
wfhch it was intended, and called it a 
grenade. Shortly afterwards Thistle- 
wood, Davidson, ana a few more came 
in 1 favidson had a blunderbuss, a pair 
of pistols, and a bayonet in his side- 
pocket. Othe/s also came in, but T 
did not know their names [^The wit- 
ness was here told to look into the 
dock, and sec if he could identify any 
of the prisoners as being then present. 
He instantly identified Biunt.] On 
Davidson’s sajing that he had only 
given 12s for his pn^tols, Biunt said 
he would go out and buy a pair. I 
had some conversation with Thistle- 
wood about the hand-grenades. This- 
tlcwood said, that some of them w'crc 
to bethiown into the horse-bai racks, 
and otlieis into Loid Harrowby's 
house, to set fire to it, and blow it 
up I'lnsLlewood asked me bow many 
ot my couutivmen 1 could muster, as 
be should want some of them at half 
past ciglit tliat evening. 1 told him 
tliat I could muster about 26 or 27. 
Ho told me that they, meaning lum- 
belf and friends, weie to assemble at 
the HotSi, and (Jroom ; and ordeied 
me to be at the Pontefract Castle, at 
the tiul of BaiicFs-court, a house 
much fiequcnted by Iiishmcn. He 
told me that 1 was to pick out the 
best of my countr)mcn, .md go to the 
Foundling Ht) pital, knock at the 
porter’s lodge, put a pistol to his 
breast, and tuin on to the right hand, 
as there were 25 or 26 stand of arms 
Hi the other lodge ; these 1 was to 
seize. At the same time another party 
Vvould secure two pieces of cannon 
which were in the Light»Horse Riding 
School, Grav 's - Inn -lane. Another 
party was in the meantime to go to 
the Artillery-ground, Finsbury, and 
seize what w'as there. He also men- 
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Honed that there was to be a Cabinet-" 
dinnei at Lord Harrowby’s, and that 
Jthe party there vs ere to bo attacIvcJ. 
After this I saw a bundle, co.itdiniug 
^un-powder, taken out and laid upon 
the floor ; a tin^measure was proJu®ed, 
and several smaller woollen ba^s were 
filled with It. Tl*is was done by Har- 
rison. I afterwards heard Thiatlewood 
give directions geneially to theni all. 
He said that a dozen pike-handlcB 
weie to be taken to Mary la-bonne, 
some otlierj, to Finsbury, and some 
clstwlieic. I was asked, but refused, 
to take some of tflem f saw a bag ; 
an\i tlie powder which had been mea- 
sured out, and also the grenades, 
vere put nito it. I lieaid directions 
gi^cn to a man by Hmiisun, to take 
suineilung to the H(ji,e and Groom, 
at tlie end of Cato-strevt. In llic 
nu an I mu , .motlu r pei son went out to 
get ihe pike liiinllts. 1 go! hack to 
my own place at FJ o’clock. I told 
Majoi James of what 1 had seen and 
heaid ; in^LonSLCjiicnc e of wliat he said, 

I went to the S(.ciLtary of State about 
one, or half past one o'clock that day. 

Geoigc Riilliveii, the police ofiicer, 
was then examined by I^olla.vd 
— I wmt, on tlu '.iod of Febiuary, to 
Cato-siieet I hi ee (Hlien. were to meet 
metheie. Wikiiwewerc all tsssembled, 
we were about 1 2 of us. I went into the 
stable, and saw a man with a sword by 
his side, and a blunderbuss on his 
shoulder. I saw one man below, and 
1 have some faint recollection that I 
saw another. ^Jic whole of my party 
followed me into the stable. On see- 
ing the man with the blunderbuss on 
his shoulder, I told some of the party 
to ^ccuie him. I went up a ladder 
which led to a loft. When I got there 
I saw several men ; heard the clatter-* 
ing v)f arms, and saw swords and pis- 
tols. Three or four of ii>y party went 
up with me. J am sure that Ellis and 
Smithcrs were with me. From the view 
which I had of tlie place, Tthink there 


were or 25 persons present. The 
si/c of that room is 15 feet, — five one 
way, an^ ten feet tem the other. There 
are two looms adjoining this, separated 
by doors. When I got into the roonit 
1 said, “We are ofiicers ; ser/e their 
arms.” I saw iii the loom Thistle- 
w^od, whom I have known for four 
or five years. Thistlewood was stand- 
ing. at the time we eiitt'red, 3t the 
right hand side of the table, near the 
door of the little room. On my saying 
“ we are olficers,” he seized a sword, 
whichVas diawn, and retreated to the 
little room. The sword was a very 
long one, and rather bright. He stood 
in the entry of the door, fencing, to 
prevent any oneks approach. Smithers 
approached him Thistlewood stabbed 
him, and Smithers fell, saying, “ Oh, 
my God • I’m done, or something to 
that effect. Somebody from the corner 
of the room ^vliere Thistlewood stood 
said, “ Put out the lights — kill the 

•b rs, and throw them down stairs.” 

The lights were then put out ; I join- 
ed in their cry of “ kill them,” and 
rushed down staits. 1 did not observe 
any thing till I got into John-strect, 
where 1 mi t the aoldicrb, whom I 
bi ought Seveial shots were fired 
fiom the coriu ‘1 of the room where 
'riiistlewocd was stauding, I think, 
down the stairs. Oil at riving a se- 
cond tune at the stable, 1 met Tidd 
grappling with one of the military. 1 
secured him. 1 was afterwards in the 
public house, (Horse and Groom) and 
saw' 13ra^biitn brought in. On him 
were found six ball-cartridges, and 
three bEdls. Davidson and \^ ilson were 
Itrouglit in Davidbon sang a long. I 
then went back to the loft, and found 
there Shaw, Strange, Cooper, Monu- 
ment, and Biadbur.i. I saw arms in 
the hands of several persons. I found 
two sword 3 and a bag. The bag con- 
tained ban J-grenades. I also found 
balls and fuses Tliey were brought 
to Bow-street, and »-emained since m 
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ossession of an officer. Afterwards 
went to the Horse and Groom. I 
had seen Cooper there, with^a stick, 
and Gilchrist came back for it, but 
did not get it. J observed it cut 
James Ellis, by the A'n okxly-Ge- 
KEKAL. — Went with theotlicr officers 
to CatO‘Strect on the Ffbiuary : 
he went in inimeditUely after Ruthven. 
He saw two men, one having on two 
cross-bclls ; eitlier in Ins right or left 
holding a carabine, in the other a 
sword. Witness observed that he was 
a man of colour. 'l"hi‘ other person 
was Vietwccii the foot of the ladder 
and the stall rn xt to it, for there w'crc 
three. He followed Ruthven up as 
close as he could. The man of colour 
said something, ending with “ men.*’ 
He heard the men above rushing back 
behind the caipcriter's tabic, and a 
noise like fencing with swords. There 
might be 'A) or men Ruthven 
said, We aic oiiicers, scm/c their 
arms, oi surrendt r yoin arms ” Wit- 
ness had not known 'Jinstlewood be- 
fore, but he was satisliod it was lie 
who menaced witii tlie sword. Wit- 
ness had before held forward Ins staff 
of office ; he now^ presented a pistol, 
and desired him to desist, or he would 
fire. Smithers then gained the top of 
the ladder, and advanced towards the 
little room. T^iistlewood struck him 
with the swoid iicai the bieast. Sini- 
thers fell back, held up his hands, and 
exclaimed, “ O God !” Witness fired 
on Thi8ilewH)od, and Smithers stag- 
gered towards him. The candles were 
put out, and the witness was forced 
down. He stood at the door to the 
street. Several shots w'ere fired * somt 
balls passed him. On going out, he 
heard a cry. Saw a man running to- 
wards Queen-street, with belts on. 
He bccuied him. It was Davidson, 
the man of colour. He had a cara- 
bine in the one hand, and a 8\{'ord in 
the other He afterwards assisted in 


securing four, to whom he could not 
speak positively. 

William Westcoat had part in con- 
ducting the pjLtrole at Bow-street, and 
was a cojistable. He was down in the 
stabh the whole time, r nd heard finng 
on the loft. He saw lugs in the stable, 
w'ho wanted to rucli out, while the 
other officers waTC up. Witness and 
Jng%ha'l a contest. Tlicre was ter- 
rible e out usion on the loft ; some came 
tumbling down, and some singly He 
knew Ihistlewood Then e was a light. 
Thi8tlcv\o(>d filed at witness Thice 
holes w'LMc in his hdt by balls. Wit- 
ness rushedtowarcls Thistlewood, wficn 
he was struck down Thistlewood then 
made a cut at him with a sword, and 
ran out. Witness was wMiindcd in the 
back of his hand w ith one of the balls, 
as he had held up his hand to protect 
his head. 

Hugh NiKon, one of tlie Bow-street 
officers, saw Ruthven, Ellis, and the 
deceased, go up the ladder. He went 
up, and saw Ellis fnc. There was a 
rusli down, and he saw a man fire a 
pistol ; lie r.itlier believed it was This- 
tlcvvood. I ngb was pursued and brought 
back. Witness found a sword in the 
stable, and a bayonet up stairs. 

John Wiight, a patrolc of Bow- 
stieet, was one of the officers who went 
to Cato-stieet. They mustered at the 
JJoisc and Gioom. He saw Cooper 
having a broom-stick, and another 
coming to drink beer. Cooper left the 
stick. Witness look a sword and a 
knife from a man ^ho was in the sta- 
ble, near a stall. TJiat moment he was 
knocked down, and received a stab in 
his side. Wilson and Bradbuin were 
afterwards taken. Witness found about 
two dozen ball-cartridges in Wilson’s 
pocket, and a pair of scissars ; and 
found two haversacks on his sides. 

William Charles Brookes, apatrole, 
being directed by Mr Birnie towards 
persons passing, saw Ings, and a per- 
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son in front of him with a cutlass, and 
spoke to them. Ings fired, and shght- 
Hly wounded him on the sjioulder. \Vit- 
ncss sta;;i 5 ered into tlie road. lugs 
went off towards the Edgware-road. 
•Witness put sued Ings tliicvv away 
the pistol. Moy^took him. Witness 
asked him why he had fired at him — a 
man whom lie liad never seen ? lie 
said, “ I wish J had killed you/' Wit- 
ness stated, that two haversacks, a 
knife-case, and a tin box, three parts 
full of powder, w'erc found on Ings. 

Giles Moy coiiQimed this evidence, 
so.far as he was concerned. 

Robert ( hapman, one of tbe Bow- 
street officMs, went to Cito-strect; 
saw Iny;', in the hlabh, and heard him 
say, “ l/u)k out, above ' AVitness, in 
the wunlnhoiio, took from Ings a 
knife-cnse, two halls, and a pi'tol-key. 
He saw one lunning through the 
stable witli a swoid in ins liand 

Captain Fit/claniice appeared on 
the light of the Ih nch, and said, he 
W'a’% a lilnitenaiit in the Cold stream 
Guards ; he went witli a piquet to 
dohn-strett on the 2dd of February, 
about eight in the evening On hear- 
ing reports of pistols, liny wwnt to 
Cato-strcel w.is directed by a 

policc-offic IT to the stable He met 
two men at the door ; the man on his 
right cut at him wnth a sword, the 
other man presented a pistol. He got 
in, and seized a man, who called out, 
Don't kill me, and 1 will tell yon 
all.” He gave him iji charge, and then 
secured anotlfhr man in one of the 
stalls. On going up stairs, he secured 
three, four, or five persons He fell 
against the body of poor Smithers, 
who w'as lying dead. He saw several 
arms. ^ 

Samuel Taunton, a Bow street offi- 
cer, went to Dtunt’s lodgings, search- 
ing the front and back rooms, and 
found two baskets. Brunt, who was 
, in the front room, aiid«h:«l been pre- 
viously taken into custody, said be 


knew nothing of tbe baskets ; the 
room did not belong to him in which 
they weVe ; it was the back room. In 
the same room there was a pike-staff 
and an iron pot. Witness sent for the 
landlady, Mrs Rogeis She said her 
iiiiice ha^l let the back room to a man 
she did not know'. Brunt said, it was 
a man at tbe public-house, and he did 
not know his name. Witness then went 
to Tidd’s, in theHole-in-thc-'wall-pas* 
sage, near Gray s*Inn-lane. There he 
founds box full of ball-cartridges, 965 
in number ; be found JO grenades^and 
a great quantity of gunpowder. He 
found, in haversacks, 46k balls. He 
found alho 09 balFcai tridgcs, about 11 
bags of gunpowdei, one pound each. 
The giciiaJes were in a wrapper* In 
one of the baskets at Bi unt’s were nine 
papeis of tope-yarn and tar; in the 
other, three of the same, two flannel 
hags of powtlcr, one pound each, and 
.five empty bags, a paper of powder, 
one leather bag, with thice balls in it. 
They wcie all heie. 

Cross-examined hy Mr Adolimjus. 
—This w'as on the l?4-th. Brunt had 
been in custody before, 'i’ldd was 
absent. 

Daniel Bishop, a Bow-strcct officer, 
went on the morning of the Sikth, with 
other officers*, to apj^iehcnd Thistle- 
wood, about ten in the morning, to 
Whitccross-stiret, Moorfields. The 
liousc was ‘kept by Hams. He re- 
ceived a key tiom Mrs Harris, which 
opened % ground-floor. There he saw 
Thistlewood, who thrust his head from 
under the clothes in bed , the shutters 
were shut. Witness told his name and 
business, and having a sword in one 
hand and a staff in the othd*, threw 
himself on the bed.* Thistlewood said 
he would make no resntance. He had 
his breeches on, in the pockets of 
which they found two balls, two car- 
tridges, some flints. They also found 
a small silk sash. 

Lavender produced and identified 
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th:’ bt^It found in Tliistlc wood’s coat- 
porktt. 

Ruthvcn produced the p'lke-stiifl, 
grenade*;, &c. 

All the Boldicrg and officers who 
had any of tlic articles seized were 
now ai ranged behind the witncssd)«x, 
ard handed to JLilhven tluir several 
char^js, and Ruthven hud them on the 
table. A pike \v*as screwed on a staff, 
and liandtd to the .liny "riic whole 
of the frightful apparatus was now ex- 
posed to view’. Guns, hhinderhii^ses, 
carbines, swords, pi^uds, pikes, sticks, 
cartndges, bullets; evui the pot in 
which llie tar w’as boded — all were 
produced and identified. 

Morrison identilied the sw'Oid he 
sharpened for Ings 

Serjeant Kdwaul ITair.on, of the 
Royal ArtilUry, had exa’inncd one of 
the grcnailes It was thin composed : 
—the tin in the he.irt co*ntained tlnee 
ouncCvS and a half of gimpowder , the. 
priming in the tube \v«s saltpttre ; 
there was pitch over the tin, and tl'cn 
rope-yarn, iii which wcie pieces of 
iron ; next the tin was oakum, which 
was all tarred. In alioiu lialf a mninte 
it would have exploded. The txplo- 
61011 would do much mischief. W it- 
ness proceeded to open one. Five large 
cart-nailb w’eici found in it, and two 
old stockings. Tlie tube ixtendcd 
from the tin box to the siiifacc, and 
was about three Indies long. I'hc tin 
was full of gunpowder 

He next examined c. fii^-hall it 
consisted of oakum, tai, losin, and 
stone-brimstone pounded Lighted 
and thrown into a house, if it twiichi^ 
wood, it was sure to set it on fire. 

Att<5rney-Genfiial. — This is the 
case on the part of the prosecution 

The evidence for the panel consist- 
ed almost .solely of attempts to invali- 
date the evidence of Adams bj’ that of 
one Hncklestoncjwho represented him 
to have been in the habit of extorting 
money by false accusations. 


Mr CuKWOOD and Mr Adolphos 
addressed the .Jury at great length on 
the part of the piisoner. 'J'he ground 
taken was, that the entcrprize in 
wlych ht Ind a'.gage/l, however cii- 
miiial, could not be justly character- 
ized as treason [ 

The 8 olm 1 1 on- G I NI Rvr, replied. 

Lord Chief .Instice Avnoi proceed- 
ed to Slim up * Ins, he said, w’aa an 
indictment against Arthur Thistle- 
wood, the piiRonei then at the bar, 
and sev»"rnl other persons, who, in the 
progress of the trnd, liad appeared at 
the bar, in order to be identified, for 
the crime of High "i'rcasoii. That 
ofl'cnce lud truly been stat(*d as the 
lughest Clime known to the law’ Jt 
was so, because ii did not merely pro- 
duce individual and private evil, as 
inoat other crimes did, but, in addition 
to that, It created gieat and (xtcnsive 
public mischief. A charge so grave 
and serious uquired, there foie, at the 
hands of an Engli'.h Jury, (and uo^ld, 
he was bine, fiom what lu* 'had seen, 
it’CLive) the most rnaliiie and patunit 
c'orisidetatiou. 'J he ch.ogc, as it stood 
111 the' iiuliciment, consisted of several 
counts. 1 st, ConspiTiug and imagi- 
ning to depose the King; 'id, Con- 
spii ing and imagining to put tlie King 
to deatli ; 8 d, Con‘;piring and irriagi- 
miig to levy war against the King, in 
ordei to compel him to change his 
councils; and, llh. Actually levying 
war against the King Two of these 
offences, conspinpg the deposition of 
the rnonaich, and levyfiig war against 
him, wTio dcclaied to be treason, by a 
statute passed long ago as the 
rt gu of Edward the Third. In the 
construction of that statute, it bad 
.been luld, not only in many cases de- 
cided in this county, but also in the 
opinion delivered to ‘us by various 
Icaincd wntcis on this law, that all 
conspiracies and attempts to depose 
his Majesty, ffad all conspiracies to le-. 
vy war against him, w’ere treasonable, 
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and must be considered as overt acts, 
proving an intention to take avv'ay hia 
life ; because, as historical experience 
shewed, the death of a ^vcrcign jre- 
nerally followed the loss of his kingly 
ajilhority. But*, in order to remove 
any mistake that persons might fall 
into on this subject, a statute was 
passed in the reign of Jus late Majes- 
ty, similar in substance, and nearly so 
111 langii’ge, to statutes that hi|||^been 
enacted in former years, but^^||Sch 
had expired. By that statute, the 
con^piiing or conijjassing to depose 
the King, oi to levy war against him, 
were declared to be substantive trea- 
sons Some of the persons called be- 
"foie them on tins octasion vveie repre- 
sented, and tinly represented, to have 
broil accomplicts in this traitorous de- 
sign, This oharvKtcr did not, however, 
apply to all the witnesses who had 
been hi ought forward Much obser- 
vation had been made on the degree of 
credit that ought to be given to per- 
sons v\ho ^idmitted that lliey had join- 
ed in the design. Uri this point he 
should only say, that acoorcling to the 
law of this countiy, and, he believed, 
of every other, accomjilices were con- 
sidered competent witiicascs; but the 
credit that should be given to them 
was mattei of consulcralion The 
cvuleiice of an accomplice was to be 
weight d, with reference to the pioba- 
bility of the story he told, the con- 
firmation of it, so far as it was capable 
of confirmation, and the absence of 
that contradiction w^iich might be ad- 
duced, if the story w'cre false. 'J'hcre 
was, however, no rule of law which 
said, that the testimony of an accom- 
plice ought to be credited ; neither 
was there any rule of law which de- 
clared that It must be rejected, 'lo* 
declare the latter would be to open 
the door, and give the greatest lati- 
tude and impunity to crime. For, as 
had been said by the Icarjed counsel 
*for the prosecution, if such a doctrine 


were acted on, bad men would feel 
that they might proceed in their base 
designs with perfect security, and they 
would trust each other without re- 
seive; wheuas bad men now distrust- 
ed each other ; they were atraid of de- 
tection ; and that distrust prevented 
the comnnssion ot many offences which 
could not be perpetrated without the 
assistance of several persons. HaVing 
made these general observations, to 
direct their attention to the evidence, 
he w'oiild now, some hoiiis having 
elapsed*since the witnesses were heard, 
read to the Jury such parts of the tes- 
timony as weie necessary for their 
consideration in coming to a decision. 
[Here his lordship piocccded to reca- 
pitulate the evidence, briefly comment- 
ing on it as he went on ] The first 
witness was R Adams, who undoubt- 
edly stood in the situation of an ac- 
complice. But, if the story he told 
were false, theie were several persons 
mentioned by him, and they could 
have been brought forward to dis- 
prove his slatemenL, and to discharge 
themselves of the crime imputed to 
them, if they were innocent, but whom 
tlie ( ’i own c oiild not compel to appear, 
'rius witness said, tliat the officers, 
when they entered the room in Cato 
Street, cued out, “ Here’s a pretty 
nest of you — we have a warrant to 
take you, all and the officers swore 
they only called out, We arc offi- 
cers — surrender This diftercnce was 

not material. The two expressions 
were neafly the same in import ; and, 
in the scene of confusion which un- 
doubtedly occurred on the entrance 
(ff the officers, it was very possible 
that a mistake might arise as to the 
exact expression used. 1 uat part of 
the evidence in which Adams descri- 
bed his irresolution, gave, his Lord- 
ship observed, tlie exact picture of a 
man of^veak mind, not knowing whe- 
ther he should go on or recede — ba- 
lancing whether he should remain true 
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to hi0 associates, or make a discovery 
.-^and who^ when taken into custody, 
did come to the resolution lo disclose 
all knew. If his testimony were true 
in substance and general effect, it pro- 
ved not only a determination to assas- 
sinate hisMajesty's ministers, butsliew- 
cd to them that that was c/»ily a part 
of a more extended and general plan, 
whidh embraced the seizure of arms, 
the taking possession of the Mansion- 
house, and tlie forming of a pro vision- 
al government ; a plan fornu J on some 
vain expectation, that if tlie blow 
were ever utruck, there were a great 
number of people in the metiopolis 
who would readily join in the scheme, 
and levy war against Ins Majesty. 
Such an expectation uas vain, then, 
and he hoped would ever be found so, 
when such tieasonahh attempts were 
made. This witness nuntioned a man 
named Edwaids. \Vhy he was not ex- 
amined, his loidship could not lay. 
Perhaps the j)io''ecutor did not widi 
to call liim, for very good rea ons. 
How far the Jury would disbelieve 
Adams, on that account, it was fur 
them to say. What lie had lemaiked 
on the evidence of this witness, he uas 
sorry to say, was consideiably against 
the priboner. As to the character of 
Adams, before this transaction, they 
knew nothing. No person had said 
any thing about it. Hyden was a wit- 
ness of a very dideient description; 
for he, it appealed, di««.lo,cd all he 
knew caily enough to prevent the 
mischief that uas meditated. John 
Monument, another accomplice, cor- 
roborated Adams. He stated that the 
prisoner said to him, “ Great events 
are at hand — the people every wheie 
arc anxious for a ehauge/^ This ob- 
mvation shewed that the assassination 
‘ »ministers was not the sole and only 
^object of the parties. The evidence 
\of Thomas Dwyer, aa far as H went, 
confirmed the testimony of those who 
were examined before him. If his 


statement were correct^ the prisoner 
told him the general plan and object 
which he and his associates had in 
view. These were the four witnesses 
called to explain the designs of the 
ac*cused panics Two of them we’-e 
accomplices — but, in general, none 
but accomplices could be acquainted 
with such foul and illegal designs. 
The two other wiintsses did not stand 
in tl]^ fame situation. Cornmunica- 
tioft^Wcrc made to them, on the sub- 
ject of the conspiracy, it apjuMred, 
with little reserve-j— a circumstance of 
which the Jury were to judge. 
great many other persons had been 
called, chiefly for ^ht puiposc of con- 
firming the tcatimon) guen by these 
witnesses ; for, if they had spoken to 
tiurh, without fartiier evulonce to the 
facts, ticason was undoubtedly pro- 
ved. Tiicy piovcd the intenlion to 
levy war, to fo/in a j^rovi'^ional go- 
vernment, and, of course, lo change 
the government as by law estal)lib[u d. 
Eliza Widkci proved that the prison- 
er, Brunt, had hired a lodging for 
Ings in the house where he resided ; 
and Joseph Hale, Brunt's apprentice, 
deposed to the meetings that were 
held fiom time' to time in Brunt’s 
room He proved that meetings were 
held there every evening, and that 
grenades, fire-balls, and pikes, were on 
the premises. Tliomas Sharp, a watch- 
man, deposed, that he saw four suspi- 
cious persons, on the 22d of February, 
watching about Lord Harrovvby's 
house. Morrison, a cutler, proved 
that Ings brought him two swords to 
sharpen, and a sword found at Cato- 
street appeared to be one of them. 
Alderson, a pawnbroker, deposed, 
that on the of February, David- 
son took a blunderbuss out of pawn. 
Thomas Monument, vhe brother of 
John, confirmed his testimony in se- 
veral points. This was the evidence 
confirmatoi^v rj the testimony of the 
first four witnesses. Many of the facts 
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stated by Adama were spoken to by 
them; but the treasonable purpose 
could not be well proved, except by 
accomplices. Information gn that point 
could scarcely be expected from a pure 
source; Hydcii ^’as a witness of th^t 
description ; but Dwyer, to a certain 
degree, was not. • The piosecutors 
then called persons to prove what oc- 
ciiip‘d at tlie stable in Cato street; 
and C^aptain Fit /.clarence, and several 
Bow-btreet oincers, gave a detailed ac- 
count of the transactiojib tluic. It did 
not appear to him necessary that he 
should go, in detail, •tlirougli the testi- 
momy ol these v\,'itms8es. It was not 
neccssai) to inquire by what particu- 
lar hand a gnu or » piJ-tol was fired ; 
but^it was mateiial to observe, that 
when the olhLei's did come, many, at 
least, of the person^ present, made a 
most dcspeiate resi^taacc A knife, 
said to belong to J iigs, w\as found on 
the premises; and two bags and a 
case knife were found on his person. 
The l)ags wen important, because it 
w'as sworn 'that he stated the purpose 
for which he brought them. It was 
argued by tlie counsel for the defend- 
ant, that they were meant for the re- 
ception of plunder, and not for the 
horrible purpose that had been stated ; 
but this did not invalidate the tcsii- 
mony of Adams, because lugs might 
not have wnshed to declar». that he 
meant to put plate in the hags , and, 
if so, he might have said wliat he was 
sworn to have uttered, as a reason for 
carrying them. Ttiw closed the evi- 
dence for the Crown. On the part of 
the prisoners, Mary Barker was call- 
ed, who, the Jury would recollect, 
was not cross-examined. This arose 
from a commendable delicacy, on ac- 
count of the near relationship in which 
she stood to one of the prisoners. The 
Jury would say, whether her evidence 
went at all to shake the case. Indeed, 
it appeared from her statement, that 
»he had seen at Tidd's *lo(fgingR in- 


struments similar to those produced 
in Court. A man named Hucklestone 
was then called, to prove that Dwyer 
was not to be believed on his oath f 
and he stated, tliat bethought he was 
not worthy of belief, because Dwyer 
had ndorme’d him that he procured 
moiwy by^acLUsing gentlemen of un- 
natural piopcnsitics This, however, 
was entirely contradicted by Dwyer; 
and It was for the Jury to say wdiich 
of the Lw’o witnesses were entitled to 
their credit. Joseph Doane, the Court 
reportei;, stated, that he did not fur- 
nish the New" Times woth the para- 
graph relative to the Cabinet dinner ; 
but It appeared from the evidence of 
Andrew Mitchell, that it was prepa- 
i(d by a person of the name of Lave- 
nii. It was, how'ever, a matter of no 
consequence how" the paragraph found 
Its way into the paper, since it 'was 
pioved that a Cabiuet dinner was in- 
tended to be ^ivcn on the ^i‘Jd of Fe- 
bruary. Tins w"as the whole of the 
evidence on each side. No witness was 
called to impeach the veracity of 
Adams, Hyden, and Monument. And 
if they gave credit to any one of those 
persons, (even to ilydcn, who siip- 
poited what the others told iheiri, and 
whose account, though more concise 
than tlieiis, was the same in effect,) 
they must find a verdict against the 
pnsonei. Besides the testimony of 
the wiipcsses, they had seen on, the 
table a consideiable quantity of arms, 
whicli were proved to iiave been found 
in Cdto-stccet, and at the lodgings of 
one of the prisoners. It was almost 
conceded, that a conspiracy was en- 
teaed into for the purpose of assassi- 
nating his Majesty’s Ministers at Lord ■ 
Harrowby’s house. Indeed tlicrecould 
,be little doubt of it. 'If, then, it were 
admitted that this most wicked scheme 
was entertained, li was for them to 
consider whethcr.it could reasonably 
be supposed that that was all that was 
intended. They were to consider, what 
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was the probability that those persons, 
unconnected in any respect with each 
other, except so far as this plan 
brought them together — and certain- 
ly quite unconnected with the persons 
who conducted the affairs of his Ma- 
jesty's government — did not view that 
assassination as part of a s^hemef ha- 
ving for Its object a general and tu- 
multuous rising of the people, to levy 
war against the King, or whether they 
conspired to effect that assassination 
alone ; — whether they adopted this 
plan to satisfy their tbiist for blood, 
or to accomplif'li that ulterior scheme 
to whicli the witnesses had spoken. 
In deciding this question, it was fit 
that the Jury should attend to the 
great quantity, as well as the nature 
of the instruments produced They 
certainly were far more in number 
than could have been wanted, or used 
in the abominable attempt that was to 
be made at Loid Harrowby’s. Some 
of them could not have been used there 
at all. The hand-grenades might have 
been thrown, but the fire-balls could 
not have been used for the purpose 
which they meant to effect at that 
house* When those dangerous ai tides 
were found, some at one place and 
some at another, it was for the Juiy 
to take the circumstance into their 
serious consideration. If, on a view of 
the whole case, they, as just and con- 
scientious men, felt satisfied that a 
conspiracy to levy wai was made out 
in proof before them, — if their minds 
were freed from all doubt ttii the sub- 
ject, they would, he was convinced, 
discharge the painful duty that de- 
volved on them with piopcr firmnecs. 
But if, after a due examination of all 
the circumstances, and after attending 
to the observations of the very elo-, 
quent counsel who had addressed them 
on the part of the piisoner, fust and 
last, their minds were not^ satisfied 
that the case w^as proved, they w^ould 
dischaige the more pleasant duty of 


acquitting the prisoner. The case was 
now in their hands, and he doubted 
not but iheir verdict would be conso- 
nant with the principles of justice. 

The Jury then retired, but in a few 
ipinutcs returned inl;p Court, and re- 
quested lus Lordship to read to thdm 
the Act of the f^6th of Geo. III. 

Loid Chief Justice Abbot said, he 
meant to hand it to them ; but he 
would in the first place state, that, 
by the terms of the statute, it was to 
continue in force during the life of 
his late Majesty, and till the end of 
the next session pailiament ; there- 
fore the Act had not expired when 
the alleged conspiracy was discovered. 
But if it ever had expiied, it would 
have been of no consequence, bj^nce, 
by a late Act of Paihamcnt, the sta- 
tute of the 36th of Geo HI. was 
made perpetual. His lordship then 
read the Act, and particularly point- 
ed out the clause w^hich made it trea- 
son ** to compass, imagine, invent, de- 
vise, or intend to deprive or depose 
the King from the style, honour, and 
kingly name of the imperial ciown of 
this realm ; or to levy war against him 
w'lthin this realm, in ordei to compel 
him to change his councils.’^ His 
Lordship observed, that it seemed to 
be admitted by the counsel on both 
sides, that if the project stated on the 
pait of the prosecution were proved, 
it fell within the meaning of this Act ; 
for, if a provisional government were 
formed, the royal style must of neccs- 
sity cease. ToJevy war did re- 
quire soldiers drawn up in military ar- 
ray. It was sufficient if a number of 
people met to do some public act, in 
w'hich they had no private interest, 
but which affected the country at 
large. Devising to force the King to 
change hib measures, was always con- 
sidered a levying of’ war, under the 
old statute of Edward 111. 

The Jury again retired, and, in 
about a quarter of an hour, returned 
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with a verdict of— on the third 
Qjfid fourth counts of the indictment. 


In the followinji; days toek place the 
trials of James Ings. Thomas Brunts 
• Robert Tidd^ and William Baxndson. 
On each of these occasions all the 
above evidence was* again gone over, 
with very little vaiiation. In the trial 
of Ings, the following was stated by 
Adants in his cross examination : — 

I was born in England. I was a 
Christian, I once ceased to be a Chris- 
tian. I was a Deist, and ceased to be 
a Christian. I was* convinced I was 
wroifg even before I was taken. I cea- 
sed to be a Deist since I was taken, 
r renounced Jesus Christ in August 
last.. I have believed in religion since 
I was taken I never was an Atheist. 

I never renounced the belief in God. 

I was induced to become a Deist by 
that cursed work of Paine’s. I have 
never had any intention of joining in 
the commisbion of murder. 1 never in- 
tended to ii^form against the party. I 
waited for an opportunity to creep out 
of It. I was afraid of the tlireats be- 
fore this. I was not even disposed to 
rob the shops. There was no threat 
at one time ; there were threats against 
me bcfoie I went to prison. 

At the conclusion of tins trial, Ings 
made the following address ; — 

Gentlemen of the Jury — 1 am a man 
of no education, and I hope you will 
excuse my humble ability. I left Port- 
sea on the 8th of May 1819. My rea- 
son was that I coyld get nothing to do, 
in Older to support my family, (Here 
the prisoner was strongly affected.) 1 
had no prospect for myself or my fa- 
, mily. I thought I could get employ- 
ment in London, but I was sadly dis- 
appointed. 1 tned every thing, but I 
could not make ayy thing. I had some 
‘money when I came, and I lost a con- 
siderable deal of money, neither by 
drinking, nor gambling, nor any thing 
of the sort, gentlemen. I tooTt a house 
in Baker-street, and carried on business 


as a butcher, from Midsummer to Mi- 
chaelmas. The summer was very hot, 
and that was against me. I removed 
to Mount-acre, and kept a sort of cof- 
fee-house and eating-house. I per- 
suaded my wife to return to Ports- 
mouth, as she would be better there 
withbut m^iney, amongst her friends, 
than in London. Meu used to come 
to my house to take a cup of co*free 
and talk of politics, and of the Man- 
chester massacre. I paid no attention. 

I one day met with this man. He said 
I did not stand drink, 1 said I had no 
money. I mentioned that 1 had a bed- 
stead and various articles of furniture 
to sell. He proposed to get them 
bought, but did not. This was on the 
20th of January. 1 met him again in 
Fleet-market. He talked of getting 
my sofa bought by a friend of his. He 
said, There is something to be done, 
come and take, some cheese and beer.” 
He took me to the White Halt. He 
sa'id his name was Williams, but Ed- 
wards 18 his real name, as I found since. 
I left the sword for him, to be sharp- 
ened. Is it supposed that 1 would have 
left any thing of this soil in my own 
name, if I did not do it for him ? I 
got meat and drink whenever I went to 
the White Hart. I met him again in 
Ihbhopsgatc-strcet ; he said theie was 
something to be done, and desired me 
to come to the alley opposite Mrs Car- 
lile’s. I u\ider stand, by the list of wit- 
nesses, that be lives at a side-door up 
that alley. I went. He gave me bags, 
and said th^re was some gin to be put 
in them, and it was for that reason I 
earned them under my coat so sly, for 
feaf that they should be seen and sus- 
pected. We went up Oxford-street. 
He told rue to wait there, and I wait- 
ed an hour. He brought me then to 
a place, I forget the name of the street 
— John-sti cet, the place where the arms 
were takvi. I never saw the place be- 
fore. I saw Davidson at the door. 
Tliere was great confusion above. I 
declare, before you and God, I never 
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was on the loft at all. 1 was not two 
minutes there. Officers entered. You, 
I think, Mr Ruthven, enti^red first ; 
the third collared me, and said, “ You 
are my prisoner.’* I said, “ Very well.** 
He began by beating me with his staff 
till my head was swoln. I heard a 
pistol fired, I got out. I was 8t!*uck 
by a man. I was stopped by a watch- 
mar4, and taken into custody. This 
man was at all the meetings. I am 
sold like a bullock in Smith field-mar- 
ket, The Attorney-Genexal knows 
the man. He knew the plans and 
every thing two months before. J con- 
sider myself murdered, if he is not 
brought forward. I would not be very 
unwiilirig to die if he weie to die on 
the same scaffold with me. He has 
been guilty of every thing. He has 
contrived the plot, if there has been a 
plot. 1 don’t value my life, if I can- 
not support my wufc,aiid children. 
[[Here he raised his voice to a vehe- 
ment tone, and wept bitterly. Hecofi- 
tinued to speak in the same weeping 
tone to the end of his address.]] I have 
a wife and four little children. J was 
driven to every distress. I hope, gen- 
tlemen, before you find a verdict, this 
man w’lll be brought forward, because 
I consider myself a murdered man. 
Edwaids came to me, I did not go to 
him- I was 5ncc at a public-house in 
Brooks-coiirt ; but 1 never was at any 
meeting at all. 1 was at no ladical 
meeting. I was not at any Smithfield 
meeting. That man, Adams, who has 
got out of the halter himst^lf by accu- 
sing others falsely, would hang his 
God. I would sooner die, if 1 had 500 
lives, than be the means of han^ng 
other men. 

Brunt, in his .address to the Jury, 
admitted his having been in Cato-street^ 
but denied any definite plan of assassi- 
nalioti He said, when Thistlewood 
urged the necessity of acting, or that 
it would be a Despard’d business, as 
has been mentioned, all were unwilling 


to act, and it never was agreed to do 
any thing. As to my endeavouring t'' 
go with 14? men, I never would ; I 
never was so deprived of reason as to 
go to certain destruction in that way. 
Two circumstances have been mention- 
ed which contradict themselves. Adams 
has said that I said, ** If but six men 
go with me, Til blow the house about 
our ears.” This is false. Monument 
has said that I said, “ I would* bury 
my'ii'lf in the rums *' Is this consistent. 

Is this evidence to take away my life, 
— to depiive my son of his fatlier, my 
wife of her husband ? When I was in 
Cold-bath-fields, after I had been three 
days in such a state that 1 could scarce- 
ly wash myself, Monument came to me" 
with Cooper and Strange, and said, 

What did you say when you were 
before the Privy Council ?” I replied, 

I said I knew nothing of the mat- 
ter.** I was induced by this to ask Mo- 
nument, ‘‘ What did you say ?’* lie 
answered, I could say nothing ; you 
told me nothing ; why did you not tell 
me ?’* This shews that he had an in- 
tention to betray me, like that villain 
Edwards. Sooner than betray any in- 
dividual, my lord, although I have 
been enticed into this base plot, sooner 
than betray a fellow-creature, I would 
be killed on this spot ; yes, I would 
sooner be lacked upon the wheel. 

On the 28th Apiil, the prisoners 
convicted on these several trials were 
brought up to receive their sentence. 

Thistlewood made a speech of con- 
siderable lengtlf — H^ began b) say- , 
ing — that he was asked, what he had 
to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon him ^ This was but 
a mockery, for, if he had the eloquence 
of a Ciccio, he was conscious that it 
would avail liim nothing against the 
vengeance of Lorejs Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh, He would, however, of- 
fer a few observations ; not that he ex- 
pected any thing from the justice or 
pity of the Court — their pity he did 
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not want-justice waa all he requi* 
red I but he wished to protest, dnd 
now did protest against the whole 
of their proceedings on these trials, as 
unjust and partial. Tlteir conduct had 
been guided by ambition, and he could 
ncft expect fairness from them. He 
had found the judges, who used to be 
rather the counsel for the prisoners, 
not only now against them, but their 
most implacable enemies ; and, in one 
case, the Jury had got a reprimand for 
appearing disposed towards the pi ison- 
ers. He had undergone the etiquette 
of a trial, but he had been denied jus- 
tice.. He would much rather be mur- 
dered at once than have this form. He 
had been denied a request which he 
made to have witnesses called into 
court, respecting some of the witnesses 
against him ; but this was inhumanly 
refused. He looked, therefore, upon 
himself as a murdered man. After some 
other observations, which were not 
bufficiently audible, he proceeded : — 
He had, perhaps, but a few hours to 
live — a shoft time, and he would be no 
more — but the night winds which 
should blow over his cold remains, 
when he should be fiee from further 
harm, would waft to the pillows of 
those who tried and prosecuted him 
feelings of anguish and remorse. He 
cared not for his life ; but his me- 
mory would live, and he wished to pre- 
serve It from that obloquy which he 
knew his enemies would be anxious to 
heap on it. He would therefore give 
a sho^t sketch of his life recently — and 
^ say something of*the present case. He 
again. repeated, that his trial was but a 
mockeiy; and he challenged any of 
his judges to say that he was not false- 
ly murdered. The evidence which he 
had oflercd, after hia counsel had con- 
cluded, was rejected. He could have 
•shewn, by that evidence, that one of 
the principal witnesses against him was 
infamous, and unworthy of credit on 
hi8 oath ; but this was not allcJWed, and 


he had been sacrificed to forms. With 
respect to his intentions towards Lord 
Sidmouth.and others, he had no per- 
sonal hatred to him, notwithstanding 
the manner in which he (Lord Sid- 
mouth) had plundered him. But he 
looked upon him and others as having 
caused th^ murder of thousands. He 
alluded to the massacre at Manchester, 
where fellow-crcdtures were butchered 
without mercy — where even the inno- 
cent babe at the breast did not save 
the wretcliod mother from destruction. 
It was the recollection of these circum- 
stances which had fired hie mind. ' He 
had the prosperity of his countrymen 
at heart, and he wished to lescue his 
country from siicli oppressors, and he 
intended that their blood should be a 
sort of ivquicm to the souls of those 
who weie innocently murdered. He 
was in this mood when he first met 
with Edwards. When he first knew 
him, he (Edwards) lived in Picket- 
street, without a bed to lie on, or a 
blanket to cover him. After this, he 
told him (Thistlewood) that he was a 
relative to a German baron, whose pro- 
perty he claimed, and that LordCastle- 
reagh had asbisted him in supporting 
his claim. When he •ucceeded, he 
used to dress out in all the folly of the 
newest fabhion. This man, finding his 
(Tlnstlcwood’s) mind Strong on the 
suflerings of his country, advised him 
to various plans of destroying the Mi- 
nisters and others. He first proposed 
to him to blow up the House of Com- 
mons, buttle (Thistlewood) refused, 
being unwilling to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. He afterwauls bug- 
gejRed that the fete given by the iipa- 
rush Ambassador would be a good op- 
portunity of destroying the iMinisters ; 
but he could not consent to this, as he 
knew there were Indies to be there. 
The same feeling was not evinced at 
Manches^r, where women and child- 
ren were massacred by troops, set on 
by the agents of government. This 
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Edwards, though frequently complain- 
ing of poverty, yet had money to pur- 
chase those arms and ammunition which 
were seen on the table, and which he 
had paid for. He had made hand-gre- 
nades, and often advised him to throw 
them into the carriages of the ministers 
in the streets. Why, he now^askedjwas 
not this man produced ? Why was he 
nofcallcd upon to give evidence ? He 
attributed no pure motives to the law- 
officers for not having called him ; for, 
if he had been called, he would have 
shewn what the nature of the ease was. 
He next proceeded to speak of the mo- 
tives which had actuated himself and 
others ; and said, that the immorality 
of assassination had been talked of. 
That might be true in some cases, but 
Brutus and Cassius were extolled to the 
skies for the murder of one tyrant ; 
and why — Here the pnsoner was in- 
terrupted by 

The Lord Chief Justfee AiJnoT,who 
said, — Prisoner, as long as your obser- 
vations have been directed towards us, 
we heard you without interruption ; 
but we cannot allow a person even in 
your situation to attempt to justify as- 
sassination. 

Thistlewodd resumed. He said he 
bad only a few words more, and then 
he would conclude. He then resumed 
his attack ou'his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and maintained, that where men set 
themselves above the laws, insurrection 
was a duty. |^Hc was again interrupted 
by the Court, and told of the extreme 
impropriety and little use ter him of this 
mode of address.] He went on, and 
again complained of what he called 
the unfairness of his trial. His object 
was to free his country, which, he 
regretted, was still a land of despots. 
Ill conclusion, he declared his mangled 
body would, he knew, soon be con- 
signed to its native soil j but he was 
sorry that it should be a soil /or slaves, 
cowards, and dtfspots. He would con- 


sider himself as murdered, if executed 
on*the verdict given against him. He 
did not seek pity,' but he demanded 
justice. He had not had a fair trial, 
and protested against judgment being 
passed upon him. 

In the beginning of this address, as 
we noticed before, the pnsoner spoke 
in a feeble accent, but before he con- 
cluded, his voice seemed strengthened, 
and he spoke with firmness, and some 
degree of energy. On concluding his ad- 
dress, he leaned against the side of the 
bar, and seemed more like an indifferent 
spectator of, than^a prominent charac- 
ter in, the awful scene which ensued. 

Davidson, Brunt, and Ings, made 
addresses nearly similar to their former 
ones, following the example of Thi^stle- 
wood, in complaining of the injustice 
of their trial. — Brunt said, he cared 
not for his life, he valued it as little 
as any man on the terrestrial globe, 
when in libcity’s cause ; but he wish- 
ed foi a fair trial, lie wished to be 
justly convicted if he was guilty, but 
he had not had a fair trial. That sword 
of justice, and those tablets (pointing 
to the sword which is usually placed 
over the Lord Mayoi’s chair on the 
Bench, and to inscriptions of textsfrom 
Scripture against false swearing), these 
were nothing but a mockery, if justice 
weredenied tohim. He hadan antipathy 
against the enemies of his country, an 
esteem for an honest man, a feeling for 
his fellow-countrymen. He had never 
conspired to depose his Majesty, or to 
levy war againsu him^ as he haA^been 
charged : but if resisting the civil pow- 
er was treason, then he confessed he 
was guilty. He was no traitor to his 
country— he wms no traitor to his King, 
but a loyal and dutiful subject, who 
had never suffered his Sovereign to be 
abused when he was present ; but he 
was an enemy to a borough-mongering 
faction, which equally enslaved both 

the King and the people. When he 
” 1 
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cou*d earn 31. or 4i. a-week, hp never 
peddled wtK politics ; but when those 
earnings ivere reducjjd to IOj. he be- 
gan to inquire the cause.* He thought 
nothing too bad for then who had cau- 
sed the dreadful^outrage at Manchps- 
tbr. He would die a martyr in liberty's 
cause, for the goc^ of his couniay— 
but he was no traitor^ and none but a 
traitor and a villain copld accuse him 
of being one. Let them brand him 
with other crimes if they pleased ; let 
them say he hated Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Sidmouth, if they wished, 
and that he would heve attacked them ; 
but let It not be said that he was a 
traitor. In joining in the conspiracy, 
he had no private ehmity or revenge to 
grsfltify against any man ; but he thought 
It for the public good, and would have 
gone through with it. He would have 
risked his life, and the Court would 
not then have had him before it. If 
It had fallen to his lot to kill Lord 
Castlereagh or Lord Sidmouth, he 
would have done it, and would have 
resisted tlie police-officers to the ut- 
most of his power ; but he would not 
have resisted the soldiers, because they 
had sworn allegiance to their Sove- 
reign ; but, for the others, he would 
have opposed them while his arm had 
nerve ; but all that would not amount 
to high treason. In conclusion, he said, 
1 am going out of the woild soon, 
and 1 don’t care how soon ; but I do 
not wish to leave it with the imputa- 
tion of high treason. 1 was incensed 
at conduct I 8w pursued, and 1 
blame the^circular of Lord Sidmouth 
as the cause of a great deal of what 
afterwards happened. If a man mur- 
ders my brother I would murder him ; 
for what does the Scripture say 
« An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.’ I say again, you may try me, 
and murder me If you will ; you may 
hang and draw me, and quarter me ; 
but let me have justice, that's all." 

• Brunt then made’ ftiaify charges 

VOL, XIII. PART u. 


against Adams and his aSsbiant 
whom he represented as haTl0|f 
and cheated him in varioua wa]^8« 
concluded, « I wish to state what majr 
be useful to myself or to my 
prisoners. Edwards wept about sup* 
plving money, and buying swords’, ms- 
toif, and other thiuj^ 1 declare, be- 
fore that^awful Being, before whose 
Tribunal I may soon appear, that this 
is true. He had the money from the 

f ovemment ; for if not, he could not 
ave 80 much money. If I die, I shall 
die not«n unworthy descendant of the 
Ancient Britons, and 1 would rather 
die a thousand deaths than betray my 
fellow-men." 

The prisoner delivered the last part 
of his speech with great energy, stri- 
king his clenched fist on the board be- 
fore him. 

Davidson, who was a negro, made 
rather a long speech ; he commenced 
by observin j* that through the whole 
of his life It had been his endeavour to 
earn his bread for himself and family 
with honesty. He had a young and 
numerous family wholly dependent up- 
on him for support. He most solemn- 
ly protested his innocence of the crime 
laid to his charge, and expressed his 
willingness to lay down his life if au(;h 
treasonable designs should be satisfac- 
torily proved against him* He would 
not stoop to beg his life, for be bore on 
his mempry the proud recollectiont that 
on fifteen Weral occasions he had ven- 
tured it for his King apd country. He 
did not pretend to deny that he was 
in Catd-street at the time the officers 
came, but he had not the slightest no- 
tion of the wicked designs of the peo- 
ple who^iad been apprehended. He 
had been induced to go to Cato-strect 
through the instigation of a man of the 
name of James Gold worthy, whpm he 
had known previously, and who had 
promised to give him work. In the 
course of his address, he quoted seve- 
ral passages from Scripture, and ooo 

i 
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from Pope, in order to shew that he 
Imd always had the fear of God before 
his eyes, and ^at he was nq^ of that 
Ignorant and illiterate class of beings 
which he was suppose to bo- Ho 
eamestlv entreated the Court and Jury 
not to be influenced in their decision 
by the unfortunate colour o^his skin ; 
he was indeed a man of colour, but was 
neither devoid of a human understand- 
ing nor human feelings. He had for- 
merly followed the trade of a cabinet- 
maker, but had lately lived at Wal- 
worth, and had been a teacher at a 
Sunday school. His father was an 
Englishman, and his grandfather a 
Scotchman, and he had therefore some 
claim to the privileges of an English- 
man. He hoped the Jury would not 
consider him so base a wretch as to be 
capable of forming so detestable a plot 
for the assassination of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

On the 9th day, after the trial of 
these five principal offenders, Richard 
Bradburn, John Shaw Strange, James 
Gilchrist, Charles Cooper, and John 
Harrison, were put to tne bar. 

Mr Watford wished to draw the 
attention of the Court to the five un- 
fortunate men at the bar. The fate of 
their fellow-prisoners had acted as a 
warning to them, and they were now 
most Anxious tb throw themselves up- 
on tho mercy of the Court. They 
pleaded for mercy, and hoped they 
might not plead in vain. Bp pursuing 
this course, it had been considered that 
the interests of the prisonera would be 

^ Spt BBQDBaiCK, as counsel also for 
the j^oners, begged to add, thattic 
fully concurred in, and ap|jVovcd of, 
this application to the Court. The 
prisoners were desirous of pleading# 
, |;mlty,consi4eriiig,mostpropcrly,that 
It was the chip reparation they could 
, make to the outraged kws^of their 
country. They confessed that they de- 
served the heaviest punishment, but en- 


tertained, in the depth of their contri- 
tion, a faint hope, that, consistentl y^ 
with justice, the prm of mercy might^ 
be extended lo them. 

Mr Baron Gahrow.— Prisoners at 
the bar,— The two leajrned counsel who * 
have addressed the Court in your bd- 
halP have paid the* best attention to 
your cases ; and they have stated, that 
you desire now withdraw your pleas 
of Not Guilty, and to plead Guilty. 1 
must be persuaded that you adopt this 
course as your own act, and exercising 
your own judgment with a knowledge 
of the consequenceiB which must follow 
this step. There is no engagement 
entered into with you, but your coun- 
sel seek that yotf may submit your- 
selves to the mercy of the Court., If 
you desire that that plea should be re- 
corded, that will be done accordingly. 

Mr SlfBLTON. — ^John Harrison, aie 
you desirous of withdrawing your pica 
of not guilty ? 

Prisoner. — I am. 

Mr Shelton. — Are you guilty or 
not guilty i 

Prisoner, — Guilty. 

The same course was pursued with 
1 espect to the other prisoners, Richard 
Bradburn, John Shaw Strange, James 
Gilchrist, and Charles Cooper. They 
all retracted their former pleas, and 
pleaded ** Guilty” They were then 
all taken down from the dock, and 
placed ill their different cells. 

Mr Baron Garro w thanked the Jury 
for their perseverance and attention up- 
on this and the former trials, and final- 
ly dismissed them. * ^ 

James Gilchrist was much affected, 
and some time elapsed before he could 
speak. He said— My Lords, what 
1 say, I shall say and think as in the 
presence of my Qod. I knew nothing 
of the business until four o’clock on 
the day on which it* took place. I • 
then had not tasted a morsel of food 
the whole day. [[Here the prison- 
er burst Tntd tears.]] I theajrat.to 
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a place where a person appointed to 
•meet roc at six o'clock, wh$re I saw 
four or five roeti, not One of whom I 
knew, except Cooper ; ofcbim 1 bor- 
rowed a halfpenny^ to buy a bit^of 
bread. 1 appesd to God, who now 
hears me, (castii^ up hi^ eyes) and 
knows that this is true. 1 went into 
the room at Cato^street, where I found 
a npitiber of men eating bread and 
cheese, which they cut with a sword. 
I cut some for myself. Seeing so many 
men and arms, 1 was anxious to get 
away, but Adams^ stopped me, and 
br^pdishing a sword, said, * If any 
man attempts to go from here, I will 
run him through.v An officer then 
came in, and I surrendered without op- 
pojfttion. Thij» wa^^in I knew of the 
business, and yet I stand here convict- 
ed of high treason. I have served my 
King and country faithfully for twelve 
years, and this is my recompense, this 
18 my recompense, O God !” QHere 
the prisoner again burst into tears, and 
could proceed no further.]] 

Sentence of death was then solemnly 
pronounced by the Judge upon all the 
prisoners. Thistle wood, Ings, Brunt, 
Davidson, and Tidd, suffered the sen- 
tence of the law. The rest had their 
punishment mi^gated to transporta- 
tion,, with the exception of Gilchrist, 
who received a pardon. 


Hunt, AND Nin£OTHBBs, tor thcir 

CONCRRN IN TH£^PrOC££D1NGS AT 

Manchestbr.* 

Tilt indictment charged the defend- 
ants, Henry Hunt, John Knight, Jo- 


seph Johnson, John 

muei Bamford» Joseph jAmes 

Moorhoifse, ^Robert Jones, 

Swift, and Robm with 

ving, on'the 1st of Jidy 1819, and at 
divers other times, cooaph^d together 
to ^all great public meetings of the 
people, iftd thereby tp excite terror 
in the minds of his Majesty's peac(pablc 
subjects ; and that, in furtherance of 
their designs, they had, on the I6th 
of August last, at Mancliestcr, illegaU 
ly, riotously, and tumultuously, as- 
sembled a large body of people, to 
the number of 60,000 and upwards, 
with flags, banners, dec. There were 
other counts, charing the defendants 
with a riot. 

Mr Scarlett opened the case by 
stating to the Jury the grounds of 
the cWge, and the facts which he 
was prepared to prove. With respect 
to public meetings in general, it was 
requisite for him to say a few words 
in the outset, as to his conception of 
what constituted a legal assembly in 
this country. It was undoubtedly the 
privilege of the people of England, 
stating the proposition in a broad and 
unqualified manner, when they suffer* 
ed any grievance, to assemble at a pub- 
lic meeting, and to pursue a peaceful 
mode of adefress. Bus the meeitng in 
question was not of that description ; 
it was, of a nature unknown to the 
constitution. In former times it was 
customary ior counties, towns, dis- 
tricts, or^ particular classes of indivi- 
duals, united by one common interest, 
ih the pursuit of one common object, 
tp meet together. Thus, for instance, 
where a particular trade was affected 


t 

• In consequence of the extraordinary length of the evidence on this intiresting 
trial, which would have occupied nearly a third of our volume^ ac obliged to 
confine ourselves to copious extracts from the oppo^te plauliugs of Rlr Scarlett att<l 
Air Hunt, and the excellent Bumming up of Mr Justice Baylcy. In the bust trial, 
.tile mtertsl rested chiefly^iii ?lu simple evidence; iit the preset, the great ititeu* t 
resides in the arguments and discussions ozising out of it. By tin.* consideration m u 
selection has been guided. 
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by a particular law^ tlie jparties ilite« 
rested met to petition for U8 repeal* If 
a particular claai of perabns were op- 
pressed by any grievancet they also as- 
sembled together to petition for its 
removaL If a Lord-Lieutenant, or 
the High-9beri%r of a country waa«in- 
formed that the beholden bad to 
cbmplain of something that operated 
against their interests, the practice of 
ttw constitution enabled him to call a 
meeting for the purpose of petitioning 
either the throne or the parliament. 
But he never had heard it stated by 
any lawyer, and he trusted he should 
never hear it decided, that it was a 
right, sanctioned either by the law or 
constitution of this land, for any per- 
son who pleased to call all the people 
of England together in one place, 
there to discuss political measures, 
and to lay down particular modes by 
which they might obtaifj redress. He 
would tell them why such a proceedr 
ing could not be legal. No man could 
deny that the gicattst physical force 
of cveiy community consisted in the 
mass 01 the people; and those who 
looked for the moat extended reform 
admitted, that all power and all right 
were derived from the meetings of the 
people at large. Therefore it was 
clear that the «pcoplc, wlien they met 
to frame the giovmd-work of a consti- 
tution! went back to the origin of so- 
ciety, and annihilated that state of 
things which had previously existed. 
Suppose ail ranks of peoplq to assem- 
ble, in one vast plain, for the purpose 
olf4j^ring an existing system, it must, 
in such U case, be conceded, that 9II 
the coustitutipual functions', which 
they had previously bestowed on their 
public foitcdonafics, must sink into^ 
the original mass. Let it be imagi- 
ned that the bulk of the population 
met together to discuss puplic affairs, 
and to take into their own chnsiScra- 
tiou such measures as they might 
deem proper for the akcraticn of the 


existing order of things, it was 
dent, as all power and right were de-^ 
rived from th^ people, that they would 
in that case resume their original func- 
tions, and the government must be for 
the time dissolved. Hence it follow*, 
ed, beyond all contfoversy, that pub- 
lic meetings of the people, without 
any legal foundation, whether they 
assembled from their own private ^ill, 
or under the direction of some dema- 
gogue, who for a time possessed some 
influence over their minds, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect, by 
such means and in such manner^ as 
they might think proper, an alteration 
in the conbtitutiiv'. of the country, 
could not be a lawful assembly, as the 
constitution at present existed. 

Mr Scarlett now, after a short 
mention of the different individuals 
accused, proceeded to detail the facts 
which he was ready to bring forward 
in evidence. 

On the Btli of August Mr Hunt 
arrived at a place called* Bullock- 
smithy, about nine miles from Man- 
chester, and three miles from Stock- 
)ort. He was here joined by Moor- 
louse, who took him to Stockport, 
and on the morning of the 9th they 
were joined by Johnson. The party 
made a progress towards Manchester, 
accompanied by Sir C. Wolseley and 
others. The notice of a meeting at 
Manchester had, it seemed, attracted 
the attention of the magistrates, and 
the meeting was jprohibited by them. 

By their orders placsfrds were sfuck ^ 
up in the town, stating that the peo- 
ple were called upon to do a thing 
highly illegal. Mr Hunt, it appear- 
ed, w'ls extremely aiigi7 at this pro- 
hibition, or rather at the conduct of 
those who were to have met together, 
in yielding to it; and they would 
find, that on the evening of the 9th, 
he was haranguing the people, and 
speaking •if Uie magistrates who pro- 
hibited the meeting, by the appella- 
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lion of Number 9* in aMMbn to nine 
taUors* He used terms of extreme re- 
*proach and contumely in mentiotdhg 
these gentlemeiHH-deolared that he con- 
ceived the object of the people to be 
legal — stated bis opinion that they 
were acting in a^weak manner to yfeld 
to the suggestione of the fhagistrates, 
and invited them to meet him on the 
JGth of August. The obscure situa- 
ik )0 of most of the people residing at 
Manchester— their habits of labouri 
and the moderateness of their circum* 
stances — had induced them to pay 
some respect to tjje magistracy, who 
cofistitiited the sole authority there, as 
there was no coroo ration, or any body 
of that descriptKhi. Their conduct, 
when the prohibition was issued, af- 
forded a sort of security that they 
were rather disposed to take the ad- 
vice and obey the authority of the lo- 
cal magistrates; but when Mr Hunt 
canic down to Manchester, (he having 
been occupied in assembling mobs at 
other places,) and said that the people 
behaved pusillanimously, and that the 
time was come for acting, he induced 
those persons, in tlie face of the con- 
stituted authorities, to determine on a 
meeting. He gave notice that a meet- 
ing would be held on the 16th of Au- 
gust — not a meeting of the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Manchester, but 
of the population of the surrounding 
country. Having given this notice, 
that the meeting of the 9th was ad- 
journed to the 16th of August, he 
proceeded to the Residence of John- 
son, near ih^ town of Manchester, 
which he understood to be called 
Smedley-cottage. Whilst he was there, 
he would shew the Jury that Mr Hunt 
received a visit from Knight, another 
of the defendants. As Mr Hunt had 
acquired a sort of popularity in th^ 
town of Manchester, wnich it was not 
difficult "for a man to do who headed 
a mob, and spoke the language of se- 
dition, he proceeded ^to •mature the 
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plan of the meeting. aingistrates 

now received inforrtuitlioo 
was very difficult to not* 
informed* that movementt 
place among the people 
the immense population of the 
bourhood of Manchester, in the 
hopr of the night, five, six, and even 
ten milesi off, which were of a nature 
quite unprecedented. magistrates 

thought it necessary to take meusuics 
for the preservation of the peace: 
they felt that the calling of a meeting 
by a person who had no connexion 
with the town, who had no property 
in or about it, was likely to lead to 
serious mischief. They determined to 
wai^d off the evil ; and the prudence of 
their determination appeared evident, 
when they were informed that on the 
15th of August, in the night time, a 
number of persons assembled at a place 
called Whitemoss, and had been ob- 
served going through the evolutions 
.of military discipfine, in such a man- 
ner, that no one who had seen soU 
diers performing their exercise could 
entertain a doubt that the persons 
thus employed had Some ulterior ob- 
ject ill training at such an hour. The 
two ptisoiib who gave the information 
drew near to these individimls— tso 
near that they were discovered and 
pursued ; they were followed by bo- 
dies of men detached from the main 
body, and, when overtaken, were beat* 
cn most tmraercifully. One of them 
of the name of Murray was discover- 
ed to be a special constable : he was 
obliged,^ in order to save hia life, to 
fall on his knees, and abjure his alle- 
giance. This circumstance would give 
the Jury some idea of what the object 
of these people was. 

On the morning of the 1.5th August 
circumstances took place which tu^Vr 
some light upon tliose motions 
were observed in various parts of M)Xn- 
chc8ior.and its vicinity. The mxgis*- 
trates of Lancashire having received 
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an iiitimtition that a gentleman from 
London had been preaching hia dUsa- 
tiaftetion to the populace on accottpt 
of prohibition of the meeting of 
thedth, and that be had declared his 
intention to bold a meeting on the 
16th| deemed it prudent to take those 
precaubiont which were necessary when 
vast assemblies of the peopk were as* 
sembled together for any purpose 
whatsoever- It was now his duty to 
open a scene, which, he would venture 
to say, in the whole history of public 
meetings in this country, had np equal. 

On the morning of the iGth of 
August, it appeared that bodies were 
seen advancing towards Manchester 
from various places, some of them at 
the distance of ten or twelve miles 
from that town. They were provided 
with banners, the inscriptions on which 
he would by-aud-by describe to them, 
and they marched upon Manchester 
with all the regularity tof an army. 
From Rochdale, ♦"‘from Lees, from 
Middleton, from Oldham, fi om Stock- 
port, and from many other places, 
which would be named in evidence, 
parties might be seen maiching to- 
wards Manchester. Indeed fromevtry 
point of the compass persons might 
oe observed arriving there, manifest- 
ing all the discipline of soldiers, and 
differing from them only in this, that 
had not uniforms and arms. At 
Middleton, Mr Bamford was seen pla- 
cing in inarching order a body of 
iKXX> men i they were without uni- 
foims, but he displayed talent suffi- 
cient to put them through their evo- 
lutioniu He addressid them, and gave 
td of them pieces of laurel le^f 
that might distinguish one ano- 
ther. Two thousand more were seen 
marching from Rochdale. It would 
also be fo^md that Mr Healey, ano- 
ther defendant, advanced from Old- 
, ham with a body of men. He would 
'tint say that this defendant coVnmand- 
that body, but he would prove ex- 


pressions of^a very extraordinary na- 
ture Uttered by him, when he wasr as_^ 
irwere, singing in triumph, in antici- 
pation of the, Rories of that day. The 
town of Manchester was, in fact, sur- 
rounded by an immense force, who 
appeared as if they vfere going to iiT- 
vadc it. Every road w»hich approach- 
ed the town was covered with parties 
marching in a military manner. 

This was goingon, he believed, up t:' 1 1 
o’clock in the day ; and amongst those 
who were advancing to the town, some 
of the individuals who had been train- 
ing at Whitemosi were recognized. 

It was necessary that they should pass 
the house of Muryy the constable, 
who had been extfemely ill, and un- 
able to remove from his bed, in epn- 
sequence of the bruises he had recei- 
ved. The party stopped opposite his 
house and huzzaed, and gave evident 
tokens that they recollected the pro- 
ceedings of the former day. They 
hailed him either to conflim him iii 
the abjuration of the preceding day, 
or to intimate to him, that If he gave 
information he might expect their ven- 
geance. At 11 o'clock Mr Hunt and 
his party w'eic preparing to enter the 
.town from the residence of Johnson. 
He came in an open barouche, and he, 
Johnson, and Moorhojuse, were seen 
to approach the place where the meet- 
ing was assembled. Mr Hunt was at- 
tended by a triumphant band ; the 
Middleton and Rochdale force had 
united— they became his guards — and 
thuv surrounded, Jie advanced intoJihe 
town of Manchester. The first jilacc, 
he was told,1vhich they approached, 
was the house of Murray the consta- 
ble. When they came opposite to it, 
Mr Hunt took the command of the 
^ body ; he stood up in the barouche, 
^ and commanded them to halt. The 
same expression of fueling was then 
shewn as had previously b&en mani- 
fested the party which had gone 
before 'hint, and much hooting and- 
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his»og took place, Hunt then 
aiade his ww to Beaoagam jf on 
passing the Star Inn, where the magi- 
strates were a$sencib)<4 oS one of the 
most arduous dtittes they cduld possi- 
bJy be employed ini he ordered tis 
corps to stop ag]|ini and the majgis* 
trates were assailed with groanmgi 
hooting, and hissing— a pretty go^ 
-'exemplification of the manner in 'vmich 
l^ey would have been treated had he 
been in authority. He next passed the 
place where the head-quarters of the 
constables were held, whom they also 
treated inghe same manner. Mr Hunt 
ultimately pro^Nded in triumph to the 
place of meeting, w^lich had been pre- 
viously visited by the other defendants. 

While the forces which he had ' 
described were assembling, Saxton, 
Swift, Knight, and all the remaining 
defendants, were employed in prepa- 
ring hustings for Mr Hunt. The ma- 
gistrates determined that a line of con- 
stables should be formed from the 
house in which they assembled to the 
cart on which the hustings were form- 
ed ; and it would be proved, that when 
those parties found that the constables 
approached so near to them, they 
caused t^ie hustings to be removed hf- 
teen yards farther back ; and the mob 
(lie did not mean offence by using the 
word ) formed in great strength around 
the waggon, in order to protect it. 
Speeches were made by two or three 
of those whom he had mentioned, par- 
ticularly by Jones, who said it was the 
“^dfrection of the committee, (so that 
there was, it* seemed, a committee,) 
lharthey should take close order till 
Mr Hunt came. They were then to 
open and let him pass, after which 
they were to close immediately ; and 
they were to take particular care notf 
to let any butt friends enter, as their 
enemies were abroad. The Jury would 
also hnd, that most of the. parties 
whom they approached w^ve provided 
with large sticks, which they shoul- 


dered and braiuSMied «l 
along. They were a8 
ensigns and banueft, aittd , 
either six or four k4ireai(f||^Wi^|| 
military step, and preiefitiw^ 
appearance of troops upon . 

Wljen they arrived at St Petet^s'l 
the word «f command was giteti, an 
they wheeled off with perfect regutftiv 
ity, and took the ground whidh (heir 
commander directed them joccupy. 
One of them, Healey, was partkiiimN 
ly active on this occasion ; and indeed 
everything connected with the entranpe 
of tnose large bodies of men bore the 
appearance of an estabhsKled and Cttitw 
vated habit of military discinlme* 

Next came Mr Hunt wito the lar- 
gest band, consisting of more than 
4000 men* He ascended the hustings, 
and his partisans took their placCa 
around, displaying their Aags and ban- 
ners. On some of these flaga they would 
J5nd described the words/ ‘‘ Equal re- 
presentation or death.*^ What conU be 
the object of such a sentiment as this? 
“ Equal representation or death” was 
by no means a vague expression ; and 
he thought the mob, with all respect 
for those who had a better opinion of 
their understanding, had better attend 
to their different avocations, instead of 
discussing political opinions, for which 
their education did not alway# qualify 
them. Were the mass of the people to 
be told, by those who urged them on, 
that equal representation was to bo 
purchased even at the ex pence of their 
head ? Were doctrines to be dissemi- 
nated which DO man durst utter with 
lips, though ke might display them 
on his banner ? Were they to be taught 
to consider equal representation us tfbd 
sine qua non of their existence, 
that they should rather perish 
not procure it ? Another banner bore 
the inscription of “No Corn JUiWS.’^ 
He caftie not to that court to discuss 
whether the law on the subject of corn 
were good or otherwise t but would 
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it not he a most dan^rous thinp^tosay 
to a mob of 60,000 persons, for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of such admeasure, 
particularly ^cn the minds of the 
people were irritated and inflamed — 
would it not, he asked, be an appeal 
of the most inflammatory nature to 
say to them, “ We will havorno Corn 
Laws ; we will force the Legislature 
to dcr as we please Next came the 
inscriptiqnof •• Annual Parliaments:’* 
there were men in this kingdom, and 
no doubt respectable and honourable 
men, who thought annual parliaments 
would be very useful ; but would any 
of those individuals say, that such a 
proposition was to be carried by vio- 
lence, as the $ine qua non of their ex- 
istence ? Let the people meet to pe- 
tition for reform— let them submit to 
parliament what they thought expe- 
dient for the public good, and no man 
could complain. But was it the busi- 
ness of a public meeting to dictate to ^ 
parliament, and to declare that they * 
would effect a certain object, or they 
would have nothing ? The next in- 
scription was, « ILiiversal Suffrage, 
and Election by Ballot these two 
points, with annual parliaments, were 
the three pretexts advanced for calling 
this assembly. Seeing that Mr Hunt, 
(whom he had heard defend himself 
on other^occasions, who had more ta- 
lent than the mere itinerant orators 
who travelled about fiom place to 
. . place,) was at the head of that meet- 
ing, he felt considerable surprise that 
he did not perceive that thdse three 
terms taken together, meant nothing 
but tile subvfTbion of %hc constitution : 
bat aa long as these questions were mb 
judic(^^ what right had any man to say, 
“ We will, in spite of all opposition, 
have theses three things To do so 
„ was illegal ; and it was most unflt that, 

1 ' on the subject of public grievances, 
the mob should be suffered to dictate 
tp the legislature. Let them meet 
k IHid petition ; let the weavers, and 


shoctita|tc^, and other art|6ans In t|ii9 
kingdofh,^ who were destined to get-^ 
their bread by the labour of their 
hands, inform the legislature of the 
best course lobe pursued with respect 
to public affairs, if they had more wis* 
dom^than those byfwhom they were 
now conducted. The law enabled them 
to do this; but let not demagogues 
Slate to them that those three points - 
were the only things which could be 
got to serve them ; they ought not to 
do so, for this leason — because, w'hen 
the mob got hold of a grievance, they 
weie apt to consiefer it as She gr^at 
source of all their evib/ind they were 
at length led to beliswe that the remo- 
val of that alone would operate as an 
effectual panacea to cure thewhole'of 
their complaints. 

The ndicnlous folly of a mob had 
been exemplified most humorously by 
that eminent painter, Mr Hogarth. It 
was found necessary, many years ago, 
in order to prevent a confusion in the 
reckoning of time, to knock eleven 
days out of the calendar, and it was 
supposed by ignorant persons that the 
legislature had actually deprived them 
of eleven days of their existence. This 
ridiculous idea was finely exposed in 
Mr Hogarth's picture, where the mob 
were painted throwing up their hats, 
and crying out, “ Give us back our 
eleven days/' TIuis it was at the pre- 
sent time, that many individuals, who 
could not distinguish words fromthings, 
were making anoutcryfortbat of which 
they could not welfexpltiD the nature. "" 
Another inscription was, ** Let us die 
like men, and not be sold like slaves." 
Who, he should be glad to know, had 
bee’f selling the people of Oldham, of 
Rochdale, of Middleton, and of the 
t)ther places, the inhabitants of which 
went to Manchester that day ? He 
never heard of any such sale ; but some 
person, who did not choose to speak 
these wiSird^ tfipught fit to place it on 
hi8 banner. The pole to which one of 
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the banners ^aa alHxed|,wa« anrmount- 
,, ad bv a pik<N)i4^<i> painted red, as if 
to shew the sanguinary feelings of 
those who bore it. Anofher flag had 
, painted on it a dagger* God forbid 
the titpe should ^ver come when ttey 
should see any may who had the cpu-* 
rage to declare to the^ people of this 
country, that the dagger was the in- 
^^trumelit by which lost nghts were to 
bM^covered. But he was afraid that 
though no man had the courage or 
audacity to preach such a doctrine to 
a mob, yet that there were persons 
who had insmuatet? that the dagger 
v/as a fit weap^il^o be used ; and he 
would make -no ihfther comment on 
the consequences which such a doc- 
trine had led to. A dagger was not 
the weapon which Englishmen were 
wont to use, and he trusted that those 
wdio said our nght» were lost, and 
wished to regain them, would not de- 
clare to the people that they should 
arm themselves with such an instru- 
ment ; because he was sure, the mo- 
ment the people imbibed such a feel- 
ing, they might give up all idea of a 
free constitution, of morality, of order, 
of all that was dear to them. He had 
thus described the form in w'hich the 
people assembled, and the progress of 
the meeting. What was that meeting ? 
Was It a meeting of the people of 
Manchester, or of the county of Lan- 
caster? No. Was it a meeting of a 
particular trade, to procure the repeal 
of some obnoxious bills ? No. Who 
--trtfSJhibled at it, jind vfho presided over 
It ? Were the former inhabitants of 
ManNiester ? and was the latter any 
person interested in the welfare of the 
town, or intimately connected with 
the county ? No. These were ques- 
tions, however, which must be left to 
the Jury to decide. This, at all events, 
he knew, that the effect of the meet- 
ing, whatever miglit have been the de- 
sign of those who called was to 
^nke terror iq}o th^ minds of nis Ma- 


jesty 's Bubiccta, Would ailf” tell 

him that the respectable of 

Manchest«r must not fidt 
alarm when they saw the 
the weavers, the journeymen of 
scriptions, advancing to wards th^ttOUfll 
as if to invade it ? The law had deter- 
mined th^ any meeting of people^ 
even for a legal object, in such array 
and such numbers, was an unlawful 
meeting. But did it require law-books 
to tell them that ? Why had they laws 
to prevent the rude hand of power 
from destroying and devastating pio- 
perty ? But if they were to he ‘told 
that a mob might be Buffered to a 4 ^ 
vance from every part of a county, to 
tlie terror of the peaceable inhabitants, 
their laws would be of little use, and 
It would be better to return to a state 
of nature — to sink into the original 
mass, and declare that force must be 
repelled by forye. Let individuals look 
to the consequence of such a system. 
If meetings of this description were to 
be tolerated, it would be impossible to 
sustain the constitution of the coun- 
try, except by means of such an in- 
crease of the military force as no good 
man, as no man who loved the consti- 
tution, wished to see established in a 
time of pqace. The common civil 
power could not do any thing against 
such numbers ; for whJt could sixty 
constables effect against as many thou- 
sand individuals ? 

The magistrates of Manchester find- 
ing the meeting thus drawing together, 
perceiving •parties coming from diffe- 
rent quarters, and not knowing to what 
distance the ramifications of the sys^ 
tefh might have. been extended — peiV^ 
haps to Birmingham, or<more distaiiki ; 
places ; seeing also tjiat the assembly 
•was headed by a man who had no wnk 
cal connexion with the town, thought 
it necessary to interpose. • They pro- 
ceeded 10 do 60, particularly as it was 
deposed by various persons in the 
town, that tiiey felt considerable alarm. 
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They an conBcquence issued warrants, 
and the defendants were taken into 
custody. With what passed afterwards 
he had Nothing to do — his task closed 
liere. 

After the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion had been closed, the defendants 
rose and stated their case, j^r H^nt 
beganwith complaints of indisposition, 
whicK however, he hoped would not 
prevent him from doing justice to his 
cause. When they heard the opening 
speech of the learned Counsel, he was 
sure the Jury thought tliey weVe about 
to try a very different question from 
that which was brought before them. 

was quite convinced they thought 
thiy were about to try some monster 
iti human form, who bad been violat- 
ing every principle of honour, honesty, 
and integrity, and at the same time at- 
tempting to overturn the sacred insti- 
tutions of his country. , 

He and the othei defendants were 
charged not only with having endea- 
voured to overturn the throne, but with 
attempting to destroy the religion of 
the country itself. But was there, he 
asked, any pait of the charge true ? 
Had the prosecutors dared to bring 
forward, a single witness, to prove that 
.any one of the defendants had, on any 
one occasion during their, whole lives, 

, said aught aj/ainst the power of the 
tlironc, or the sacred dignity of our 
. religion ? There bad been indeed an 
' attempt once or twice to itch out of a 
witness a declaration that a person 
named Garble was connectal with the 
defendants. The learned Counsel w ell 
what effect it would have on the 
public mind, if he cguld connect fhe 
defendants wuth a man who had stood 
before the bar of public justice ; and 
he laboured to do so. That man hadr 
received the reward of his temerity, 
and therefoi^ it would be improper for 
him to make any observatioas on his 
case. But, knowing the eftect it would 
have, that individual's name was intro- 


duced. In this respect the learned 
Counsel fc41owed the example of the 
pub^ |iress, by striving to connect 
the reformcrlt, and him amongst them, 
with that man ; for he was here, not . 
wMiiqg by evidence^or by any thing 
he fhould address t^ the Jury, to dis- 
avow in the slightest degree the appel- 
lation of reformer. 

He never professed a doctrine^^pri-.-- ^ 
vate or public, which he was not readj" 
to avow in the face of his God and of 
his country. He professed to be a 
reformer, not a leveller. He professed 
to be a lover of liberty,, not of In^en- 
tiousness. He well lyjw the difference 
between them. Syt/ht, lovely liberty, 
was as pure and sacred as truth itseU ; 
while licentiousness was as dreadful 
and as ^palling as the basest false- 
hood. There was as much difference 
between liberty and licentiousness as 
there was between the lovely truth and 
those disgraceful, black, and premedi- 
tated falsehoods, that had been issued 
against him. Who would not have 
thought, when they heard the opening 
speech of the learned Counsel— who 
that had read that speech, (and it had 
been read w'lth all the daggers by which 
it was surrounded, by a vast number 
of persons in this county, even yet 
while they were proceeding with his 
trial), who, he asked, having ever road 
it, would not have thought that they 
had got some unheard-of monster to 
appear before them, some low'-bred 
villain, some despicable wretch, that 
had led a life oP rapine and murder V ^ 
Would it not be supposed that the jury 
were called on to try men who Ikdd en- 
deavoured to stimulate their fellow^- 
creatures to acts of murder anddespera- 
tion ? What w as the truth ? Take even 
the very worst of the evidence for the 
prosecution, with the exception of 
one man, (Mr Hultoii) and that man 
bearirg a high character, a high situa- 
tion inlif^*, Ijeing a magistrate of the 
county of Lancaster-^ wfth the ex- 
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ceplion of that man, wbal; d)d the cvir 
^eacc prove ? Except that individual, 
who had dared on oath to utter even 
a breath of slander, or to^tate any cir- 
cumstance that implicated the defen- 
dants, or any pc^tion of the wholeiof 
fhat ^cat meetil^^ .with the smallest 
act of violence ? 

He was charged in one instance 
with attending a public meeting (a 
g»«t crime truly), accompanied with 
seditious emblems and banners, and 
with one flag bearing a bloody dag- 
ger. Where was the dagger } Where 
had been tlw dagger ? Nowhere but 
in the disorofe^d, the perverted ima- 
gination of thOpan who gave ut- 
terance to tlie statement. The learn- 
ed jCounscl smiled ; but, like the story 
of the boy and the frogs, though 
it might be fun to the learned Coun- 
sel, It was intendeil for death to him. 
Where was the flag ? Shaweross, when 
examined yesterday, said, that the 
flags, the banners, the revolutionary 
ensigns, tjie insignia of war, were in 
York. They were, it seemed, all 
brought here, but none of them were 
produced. Where were the thousands 
of bludgeons which were shouldered 
on this occasion > Mr Jonathan An- 
drew's bludgeons ; where were'’ all 
these ? Nowhere but in the mind of 
the learned Counsel. Where were all 
the brickbats, where were all the stones, 
where were all the bludgeops, that were 
hurled at the yeomanry^ Mr Hultoii's 
bricks, bludgeons, and stones, where 
...jitere all these The learned Counsel 
knew well, from the way in which that 
testwpony was given, that there was no 
such thing. The learned Counsel said, 
he knew Mr H niton much better than 
he { Mr Hunt ) did. The learned Coun- 
sel did, indeed, know him much better, 
and he gave him joy of his acquain- 
tance. That man, placed in the box, 
.gave a testimony of three hours' exa- 
mination ; and, forsooth, ahhcmgh he 
•was three or four hundred yarns from 


the hustings, he was the,oulj; 'Wewott 
who had ever dared tb swear tbai^dek- 
bats, bludgeons, or stonet, wareiaade 
use of ; and that, when the yebulfiniy 
came on the ground, they wete Ifoai* 
ved with hissings, bootings, and ^green- 
ings, the flourishing of bludgeout ( add 
thft a pay: of the people faced, aWut, 
as if to attack the cavalry. How came 
it that the learned Counsel did not put 
some of Mr H niton's brother magi- 
strates in the box, to confirm his evi- 
dence ? Mr Hulton swore that nine of 
his brtfther magistrates were present 
when he acted. Was there no pplicc- 
officer, who was m the habit of swear- 
ing hundreds of oaths every year, who 
would come forward and support his 
statement ? Could not one of them be 
found to prop up his evidence?^ Nb, 
not one solitary instance. • ^ 

This was an indictment for 
racy, a very /ashioftable mode^and a 
veiy cohvenient mode, of proceeding 
how-a-days ; because, when a man, or 
any body of men, were charged with a 
conspiracy, they had no means on earth 
of knowing the evidence that woiild'be 
brought against them. Every acti«Ml of 
a mail's life was liable to be ripped Up 
and brought before the jury. Every abt 
of his life that could in any possible 
degree be connected with the accusi* 
lion, might be adduced against him to 
shew the animus^^lhe mmd — to prove 
his intention, in anr way whatsoever, 
as coaftecled with the case. Had the 
prosecutors on this occasion given any 
proof of bad intention ? None what- 
soever. He was not prepared with 
many witnesses to disprove some of the 
ficts alleged against him, and which 
he would endeavour to overthrow ; but 
it 80 happened, that he had a servant 
him, a lad who had been 7 ycaTs 
^Kiis service, a simple country youth, 
and him he would put into the box ; 
he was iot a knave, but a simple coun- 
try youth, and one who had attended 
every public meeting at which he (Mr 
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Hunt) was preitent for the last seven 
years. He would call that witness to 
state the circumstances of hca journey 
lo Manchester. When he got to Bul- 
lock^smithy, he, lor the first time, 
leamed that the meeting of the 9th 
was abandoned ; he saw from the news- 
papers that the meeting wj^ thoii^ht 
iIlegal-4-that the parties who called it 
haddaid aside all intention of proceed- 
ing ; he said, “ the parties who called 
that meeting/* for it was not called by 
IVlr Hunt, as had been asserted. It 
was convened by a regular requisition, 
directed, as he would prove, to the 
boroughreeve and constables of Man- 
chester. But when the proper autho- 
rities stated that the object was not 
legal, the project was given up ; a pub- 
lic advertisement was afterwards issued, 
which was signed by from 700 to 1700 
inhabitaote, housekeepers of Manches- 
ter* Though these indi^viduals signed 
a requisition, to which each of them 
put his name, his number, his address* 
and almost his occupation, in which 
they called upon the boi oughreeve to 
ednvene a public meeting, to enable 
the people of IManche»ter to assemble 
—for what purpose ? for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of adopting the most legal and 
eitfectual means of obtaining a reform 
in the Commofta House of Parliament 
—the boroughreeve and constables, in 
the exercise of thcirdiscretion, thought 
proper to refuse their compliance to 
the request. The people, knowing that 
it was perfectly legal to mtfet, know- 
ing that it was not necessary for them 
in the outset to apply to the civil au- 
thorities, having nrst paid this compli- 
Tiient to the boroughreeve aud consta- 
bles, and they haying refused their as- 
sent, determined to proceed. Fpur« 
hundred of them, all housekeepers, put 
their names and residences to an adver- 
tisement calling a public meeting, for 
the purpose which he had just stated. 


Those who got up that meeting, as 
he wpuld prove, agreed to ask him to 
atteud for the purpose of presiding as 
Chairman. For what reason ? Because 
they not only knew that he had been 
at •Manchester before, but that he had 
presided at a me€tin{ there which had 
gone off with the utmost peace and 
quietness. They also knew that he had 
presided at other public meetiugs, and 
the witnesses had told them that a^ al* 
the meetings he had attended, (and he 
would frankly say he^never refused to 
attend when he was called on by his 
countrymen,) regularity ^dTordcr had 
ever prevailed. 

He would give yf iiis countrymen 
what was due to them ; he would give 
to them the peaceable, honest, ho- 
nourable character to which they were 
entitled as freeborn Britons, having 
love and veneration for their country 
— having love and veneration for its 
authorities — having love and venera- 
tion for its laws ; and, with the excep- 
tion of some three or four persons w ho 
Lad dared to speak improperly, never 
had he seen any number of men met 
together who wished any evil to the 
constitution, to the great authorities 
of the country, or who desired to re- 
medy their supposed or real grievances 
by any other than by legitimate means. 
What could be more proper, than to 
consider the most legal and effectual 
means of obtaining a reform of Par- 
liament ? had been a teacher of 
that doctrine. He had, as far as 
had been in his power^ taught it. 
lost no opportunity, as > far as his 
means extended, of teaching — ^at? 
To go burn down mills — to attack 
butchers and bakers — to -wreak ven- 
geance on those through whom th^eo- 
ple suffered, or imagined they suffered 
evils ? There was no proof of the sort. 
All the witnesses, except one person, 
agreed on this, that at the meeting on 
the ikth of August, he had made use 
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of expression—** If one makes 
aT noiscy or commits a breach of the 
peace, put him down— and keep him 
down.^^ * 

What did Mr Roger Entwistle say, 
who was one of Mr Scarlett’s most fa- 
mous witnesses ?\ He deposed that 
some military appeared in Dickinson- 
street, (where, it wiB proved, it was 
-impossible for him, who was on the 
to see them,) and that Hunt 
said, pointing to the military, “ There 
arc your enemies ; if they molest you, 
put thefandowiij and when you have 
got; them o^n, kbep them down 
but he wouldpiQve that the expres- 
sion was not used io any portion of the 
constables, or of the military, but to 
soide boys, or a drunken fellow, or 
some person of that kind, who was 
creating* a disturbance, and speaking of 
them ; he called out to the people to 
put them down, and keep them quiet. 
This he would be able distinctly to 
show. What was next alleged against 
him ? That the people marched up in 
battle array. The learned Counsel told 
them, in his opening speech, that in- 
stead of approaching in a peaceable 
manner, as a deliberative assembly 
would do, the people marched up with 
their sticks shouldered ; but what did 
they do when they got to the hustings 
— what became of their wooden mus- 
, kets ? He asked the witnesses whether 
the people used them against their 
heads ? whether they had been molest- 
ed in any way ? But they all answered, 
*1^. Many v^ry respectable inhabi- 
tants of Manchester declared that they 
wer'fe, alarmed. Mr Green, Mr Francis 
Phillips, Mr Hardman, and other in- 
dividuals, told the Jury that the march- 
ing up of those men alarmed them 
greatly— although not one of them* 
was insulted or; assaulted, or troubled 
even with a violent expression. The 
multitude consisted of .60 or p0,000 
persons, and yet only live of iti- 


' suit were spoken to, and 
occurred at a distance from 
The meeting was sworn tO' 

50 , () 0 , or even 70,000 pers^;i< 
that there was nOt one indivi^aV% 
10,000 that had even offered a persoqu 
insult, or used an improper expresstsm* 
If Iny tldng could convey to their 
minds an idea of the peaceable, the or- 
derly, the determined disposition of 
the people to be quiet, it was this very 
important fact, which came out from 
all the witnesses, that no violence or 
insult i;^as offered to any one. Where 
was all the stamping of cudgels on^the 
ground, of which they had heard so 
much, both within and without the 
doors of Parliament ? Where was the 
proof that insult was offered to every 
respectable man, and rudeness to evety 
modest female ? There was up sucll 
thing. One of the people said it seemed 
that they wpuld make a Moscow of 
Manchester. This expression was 
used live miles from the town, and it 
made no impression on the person, to 
whom it was addressed. That pei^soii 
had a wife and children in Manchester | 
but he thought the expression a foolish 
one, not worth attending to, atid hv 
continued very quietly to follow Sis 
occupation. He suffered his helpless 
wife and cluldrert to remain in Mill* 
chesteV without once hastening to their 
assistance. Did the Jurv think that 
there was a monster in human form, 
who, if he h'ad believed any such story, 
would not have flown to Manchester 
while thefpeople approached with slow 
pace, and rescued his wife and darling 
children from such a situation ? 

• Mr Francis Phillips said, that he by 
chance rode out in the morning IOf* 
wards Stbekport, and that he met a 
person carrying a tfiick stick. Eyeing 
this individual minutely, he shook the 
stick at him, which constituted insult 
the second. Did the man offer to use 
the stick ? No : What did he do? He 
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walked on. Thia was the statement 
of the author, who had done more than 
any i^an to prejudice the country. 

Where was the riot act read ? The 
prosecators have never brought for- 
ward a witness to prove that it had 
been read. If they had done so, the 
learned Counsel well kne^ that *the 
testimony of that witness would have 
been kicked out of court. The learn- 
ed Counsel was perfectly aware that no 
riot act was read ; and when the con- 
trary was asserted, it was a false and 
scandalous report to prejudice Aie pub- 
lic mind. Was there a human beirtg 
btit must believe, that if the not act 
were read, the learned Counsel would 
have called some witness to piove it ? 
He would not put into that box any 
magistrate, but he would put into it 
auch lUfti as were connected with the 
higher ranks of life — men, equal in 
rank, equal in character,^ equal in edu- 
cation, equal in property ; indeed, ten- 
times told superior in property to Mr 
Httlton. If these men, having the 
means of judging, not being partisans, 
being implicated, either in the call- 
ing or the dispersion of the .meeting— 
if# these men contradicted what had 
been averred against him, he could not 
doubt of a favourable result. If he 
put^ a host of witnesses in that box, 
who bad the nfieans of seeing dnd the 
means of knowing all that had passed, 
and if they decidedly contradicted this 
Story of the bludgeons, this story of 
hooting and hissing, this story of turn- 
ing about and facing the mi^iitary — if, 
itt^ead of a shower of stones and brick- 
bats being hurled at the military, lus 
witnesses proved that not one ston^, 
not one brickbat, not one cudgel was 
opposed to them i that not one finger 
was lifted against those troops, when 
they came to arrest him and his fellow- 
prisoners ; if he proved this, then, but 
not till then, he would demand of the 
to dismiss from their minds, if 
they could — to draw, if it were possi- 


ble, a veil over what they had heard— 
and to forget any impression that mfgl/. 
have been made by Mr Hulton's testi- 
mony. He^ declared, as he had said 
before, that if this were his individual 
case, if the questioa were, whether a 
verdict of guilty or jlinpcent should be 
given with respect to himir-be would 
not call a single witness, but rest his 
cause entirely on the contradictions, 
which appeared in every part of^l.c 
testimony, and on the almost impossi- 
bility of his having done that which 
had been alleged. He v^MAd have 
mainly relied on tlfe extraidrdmary cir- 
cumstance of the learjwd Counscrs*ne- 
glecting to call some one of those who 
were particularly employed on the day 
so often alluded to ; which argued that 
they could not prove any thing in sup- 
port of his case. This was, however, 
a great public question. It was not 
narrowed to the point whether he 
should be found guilty or innocent. 
No : the Jury had to decide, by their 
verdict, whether henceforth a particle 
of national liberty should be left in this 
country. They had, by their verdict, 
to decide whether, henceforth, any 
headstrong young man, placed in the 
situation of a magistrate, might, w^heii 
he thought proper, call forth a body 
of military — a drunken infuriated body 
— and send them out against a well- 
intentioned meeting of Englishmen, for 
the purpose of putting them to death. 
He would also prove that the use of 
the flags and banners was to direct to 
their proper divMon Any individiiaJj^ 
who, in the course of the day, might 
have strayed from their party. '' He 
would shew to the Court, that the 
whole object of teaching those people 
to march, was to prevent them from 
falling into disorder when going to, or 
returning from, any jneetings ; they 
having been taunted, at former pe- 
riods, forgoing in indiscriminate bodies. 
He saw ih^ object of the learned Coun- 
sel's adlress to the Jury, when he ad- 
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verted to the in^ription of “ no corn ' 
He well knew that they were 
gentlemen living in the country— that 
they were landed proprictora— and 
that, therefore, the mention of the sub- 
ject was likely to have a considerable 
effect on their nJjjids. He himself was 
one of the largest Tartners in the coun- 
try. Though represented as an out- 
cast, and one who had no visible means 
" ^i^^t^upport, he had landed property, 
and was lord of the manor of Glaston- 
bury, in Somersetshire, where the prin- 
cipal of his property lay* He 
lived in the country, and, in 

every place^J^re he resided, he had 
always the honour of being acquainted 
with, and was respected by, the clergy 
of .the place. He mentioned this in 
justice to himself, as his name had been 
coupled with that of Garble. Of that 
man he would say a great deal, if he 
(Carlile) were not suffering under the 
sentence of the law. He never appro- 
ved of the principles which were disse- 
minated bv that man ; and he now de- 
clared, before God and the whole coun- 
try, that never in the whole course of 
his life did be -hear or read the theplo- 
gical works of Thomas Paine, except 
at the trial of Garble, when he was 
waiting in the Court expecting his ac- 
tion against Dr Stoddart to come on ; 
and Mr Scarlett well knew, that if that 
trial ( CarliWt) had gone off, his would 
have been called On next ; and if he 
were not present, the defendant would 
have been acquitted. He also declared, 
.^the face' of heaven^^hat he hever saw 
any of those works iu the bands of the 
reformers. GoodGoil he exclaimed, 
was It not enough to brand the refor- 
mers with sedition, but also with re- 
nouncing^ belief in their God ? (Here 
Mr Hunt was so much affected as to, 
shed tears.) The learned Counsel had 
talked of a meeting of all the people 
of England assembling in one large 
plain ; why, who ever heard of such a 
• thing ? who had been fbad* criough to 


propose such an asserobla^? It should 
indeed be a curious thing to the 
men, women, and children 
assembled in one large plain. 
like to see what a pretty figuire 
learned Counsel himself would 
amongst so many. He would ask 
it happened that the Attorney*General 
was not Tiere in this mobt important 
trial ? Was it that the defendant was 
only a mere country bumpWn, and 
that any body would do against him ? 
No, but the Attorney-General well 
knew .that he (Mr Hunt) would have 
put him into the witness-box, and have 
got from his own mouth that he had 
been consulted as to the legality of the 
meeting at Smithiicld, and had stated 
it to be legal. Another link in this 
chain was, that the crowd stopped be- 
fore Murray ^8 house, and that 
hissed ; but was it proved that he hud ' 
caused the carriage to halt, in order to 
have hissings and bootings at Murray ! 
'No such thing j for one of the wit- 
nesses said the carriage was not in sight 
at the time ; and Murray himself said 
he did not see the carriage. 

Mr Justice Bayley.— You miatuko , 
there ; for Murray swore that the peOr, 
pie in the carriage looked up, 

Mr Hunt continued. — He shoitld 
be able to show that Murray's memory 
was bad, on this and scfkne other points. 
Then as to the shouting at the Star- 
inn, hpw was he connected with it ? 
Did it appear that the magistrates 
were there at the time, or that he ( Mr , 
Tlunt) had given orders to that effect ? 
Of the Star-inn he liad then known 
nothing, no moie than he did the names 
6f all the stars in heaven. But this was 
only a part of the attempts made in 
the opening speech to damn his cha^ 
racter. — Mr Hunt read part of the let- 
ter which was addressed to the people 
of Lancashire, in the week before the 
meetinig, wc believe. In it he told them 
to come armed with no other aims than 
thobc of a self-approving conscience — 
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to conduct themselves in such a peace- 
able manner, as to give their enemies 
no ground for oppofution to them— 
and to do nothing which could in any 
degree tend to a breach of the peace. 

He now came to the evidence of Jo- 
nathan Andrew, who said he saw the 
parties with large sticks, some of them 
four feet in length, and shouldered like 
muskets ; but this was not spoken to 
by anyof the other witnesses. He, how- 
ever, would bring witnesses to prove, 
that, as far as these large sticks went, 
there was not a ^^ord of truth. in this 
evidence. He would conclude by an 
observation about the locking of hands 
and the removal of tlic hustings. Tlie 
locking of hands, where it did take 
place, was only done for the purpose 
of preventing the pressure of the crowd 
from oversetting the hustings. The 
hustings had, from the natuie of their 
consti uction , at a former meeting been 
broken down, and, by a miracle almost, 
the people on them were saved frorti 
being hurt. The locking of arms was 
then only made to prevent the recur- 
rence of a similar accident : but he 
would shew that it had not taken place 
near that pait where the constables 
were, and that from thence to the ma- 
gistrate’s house there was a free pas- 
sage, and that several persons had ac- 
tually gone up* and down by it. There 
was, besides, a place behind the hust- 
ings, from which a passage might have 
been obtained without any difficulty. 
(Mr H tint proceeded to describe the 
peaceable and orderly coiukict of tile 
meeting at the time the yeomanry were 
sent, as he observed, for the purpose 
of awt to tempt the people to abreat'h 
of the peace.) The yeomanry, he ob- 
served, some of them drunk, and ab- 
solutely cutting at both sides with their, 
eyes shut, dashed amongst the drowd 
— among men, women, and children. 
Some ot their horses had tum|^lcd, and 
they escaped with difficulty from being 
hurt } othcis endeavoured to jump over 


the heads of those who stood in their 
way, and all this time continued to^a^- 
tack those near them. At this time, 
however, there were neither brickbats 
nor sticks, nor any other ^weapons 
thrown, nor was any resistance made. 
And this was (he Army by whom, !t 
was feared that the town of Manches- 
ter would be destroyed^ How were 
they calculated to destroy it ? Where 
were any dark-lanterns, or any 
bustiblcs found ? What became of the 
bundles of sticks and clubs which were 
said to have been taken them ? 
Where were the fUgs, the/I^ners, the 
caps of liberty, which th^eporter from 
the Neuj Tmex described as revolu- 
tionary emblems? Where were the 
scythes in the shape of pikes, of which 
so many reports had been circulated ? 
They had heard of caps of liberty’; but 
let them look to the front of their hall, 
the pride of their county, and they 
would there see standing conspicuous- 
ly a cap of liberty. Liberty. was the 
boast of an Englishman, and its em- 
blem was always held dear. It w'as 
the boast of every Englishman, that he 
was free. He therefore respected every 
thing which bore an emblem of his 
fi cedom. It was for freedom he had 
contended, and he \Yould ever continue 
to do so even at the risk "of his life. 
He would always impress on his fel- 
low-countrymen the lil^le of that ra- 
tional liberty which had been the pride 
and the boast of their fprefathers. 
W^hat was it which the reformers were 
accused of ? What was it they aslu^i^ 
for? Not for an equ^ distribution of 
property — no, but for an equal parti- 
cipation of equal rights — that wds what 
they claimed $ and they founded their 
claim on that great constituticihal prin- 
ciple — that no man should taxed 
without his consent. He did not mean 
to say tliat each man should have a * 
voice.in thechoicebf a particular tax, 
but that he should have a voice in the 
choic€y>fa pbrtion of those by whom 
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the taxes were to be imposed. This ' 
wife the opinion of the reformers. They 
might be wrong ; but, if they were, 
let them be set right, and let them be 
fairly convinced that their doctrines 
were erroneous. . * 

Several days wyre now employed in 
examining the evidence for the defen- 
dants. 

Ml Justice Bayley then proceeded 
t^>»raddress the Jury, in a speech which 
lasted for part of two days. He ear- 
nestly entreated of them to dismiss en- 
_ their minds every feeling 

coniiected\yith political or party 
question, ai^ not to take into consi- 
deration what the consequences of 
their verdict might be, but merely to 
consider what verdict, according to 
the evidence, they were bound to give. 
The present indictment contained a 
charge of conspiracy ; it contained a 
charge of unlawful assembly ; it con- 
tained a charge of not. But, on the 
subject of the charge of riot, he would 
not propound to them any observa- 
tions, because he conceived that the 
consideration of the other charges 
alone remained for them. The circum- 
stances of the conspiracy, as they were 
stated in the indictment, were these 
The indictment set forth, Tliat the 
defendants conspired to meet, and to 
cause and procure other persons to 
meet, for tne purpose of disturbing 
the public peace, and the common 
tranquillity of the King and the realm.'’ 
This was one count ; and it would be 
- for the Jury say^ whether any con- 
spiracy was made out, so as to autho- 
rize ^tnem to find a verdict of guilty. 
The count further charged, that the 
defendants met together for the pur- 
pose of raising and exciting discontent 
and disaffection in the minds of tho 
subjects of oiy Lord the King, and 
also to incite them to contempt and 
hatred of the government an<i consti- 
tution as by law establjshe^. Another 
• count set forth, “ That the c^ifendants 
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met and assembled, together with di- 
vers others, to a very great number, 
in a threafening and menacing manner, 
with sticks, and other offensive wea^* 
pons, and with divers seditious ensigna 
and flags, on which thei c were various 
infhimmatory inscriptions and devices, 
to the g^at terror of the peaceable 
subjects of our Lord the King. One 
of the purposes, therefore, to ^ect 
which they were charged with unlaw- 
fully assembling, was to excite discon- 
tent and disaffection in the minds of 
his Majesty's subjects ; and 2dly, they 
were charged with meeting in a me- 
nacing manner, and in military array, 
in order to effect that illegal object. 
On the subject of unlawful assemblies, 
he would quote what Mr Serjeant 
Hawkins, perhaps the best writer od 
the question, stated as necessarily con- 
stituting au unlawful assembly. Ht 
said, “ any meeting whatever, of a 
great number of people, with such 
circumstances of terror as cannot but 
endanger the public peace, and raise 
fears and jealousies among the King's 
subjects, seems properly to be called 
an unlawful assembly : where, for in- 
stance, those great numbers haviog 
some grievance to complain of, met 
armed together, for the purpose of 
dibcussuig the best way of ridding 
themselves of that grievance ; because, 
under these circumstances, no one can 
say what may be the event of such a 
meeting."* Mr Serjeant Hawkins's 
opinion, then, was, “ that a great 
number bf people, meeting under such 
circumstances as cannot but endanger 
the public peace, and raise fears and 
jealousies among the King's subjects, 
was an unlawful assembly." And he 
adduced, as an exemplification of his 
opinion, ** persons meeting together 
armed, in a warlike manner.'* That, 
however, was not essLiitially necessary 
to constitute an unlawful assembly. 
Taking all the circiunstanccs together, 
if a meeting ‘‘ endangered the public 
K 
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peace,” and tended to i aise fears and 
jealousies among his Majesty’s sub- 
jects,” it was an unlawful assembly, 
although the people did not appear 
armed. Thei eforc, one of the questions 
the Jury would have to decide was, 
whether the meeting now under epn- 
sideratiori consisted of such* numbers 
of people, and was called together un- 
der Such circumfitances, as could not 
but endanger the public peace? It 
might be, that, in a very large assem- 
bly, there were many persons entirely 
innocent of any improper object. They 
might meet for what was a strictly 
lawful purpose ; and yet there might, 
in that meeting, be many other per- 
sons illegally assembled, who might 
wish to make the innocent parties the 
instruments in their hands for efl'ecting 
their unlawful purposes. Now, he had 
no difficulty in stating, that, in all 
cases of unlawful assembly, they were 
to look to the purpose for which thc^ 
people met, the manner in which they 
came, and the means which they were 
using to effect their proposed object. 
All these were circumstances which 
the Jury were bound to take into con- 
sideration. He had no hesitation in 
Stating to them, that it was not be- 
cause a meeting was composed of 
60,000 persoiib^^ or because it was a 
body containing women and children, 
that therefore it was an unlawful as- 
sembly. That number of persons 
might meet under such cucumstances 
as were not calculated to raise terrors, 
fears, or jealousies, in the minds of the 
people in the neighbourhood. But m 
an assembly so constituted, and m^t 
for a perfectly legal purpose, if any 
individuals introduced themselves ille- 
gaily in order to give to that meeting 
an undue direction, which would pro- 
duce terror in the minds gf his Majes- 
ty’s subjects, although 59,000 persons 
out of a meeting of 60,000 we^ com- 
pletely innocent, yet there might be 
12 or 20 illegally met there, and those 


19 or 20 would be liable to be tried 
on the ground of liaviiig illegally as- 
sembled. 

The learned Judge proceeded to re- 
capitulate the evidence adduced in the 
course of this interesting trial, briefly 
commenting on it asHie went on. lie 
observed, that a meeting of 60,000 
persons, if they all came to a certain 
point, wiih a common knowledge of 
whdt was to be done, might cveaie 
terror. With respect to the banners, 
those only who showed that thei^eie 
favourable to any motto in^lbeS^.'n^ 
them, by carrying, or .mmediat^ely 
marching under them, could be consi- 
dered as liable to any penalty which 
the illegal nature of any of their in- 
scriptions might warrant. It was given, 
he observed, in evidence, that Moor- 
house was a religious man, and con- 
stihtly read the Bible to his family — 
a fact stated to induce the inference 
that he would not be guilty of an ille- 
gal or immoral act. It was also stated, 
that Mrs Moorhouse, though in tlie 
family way, went thiough the crowd; 
and It was not likely, if danger had 
been apprehended, that her husband 
would have permitted her to attend. 
With respect to persons walking in 
the military step, to \\liich several wit- 
nesses had sworn, it could not affect 
the persons charged, unless they were 
proved to have been cognizant of the 
fact. With respect to the inscription, 
Equal Representation or Death,” if it 
meant that those who adhered to such 
a standard would lose iheir lives, un^ 
less they pfocured what they deemed 
equal representation,” it amounted 
to sedition ; but if, as Mr Hunt ex- 
plained it, the inscription merely meant, 
that if the people did not procure 
equal representation” they would be 
starved to death, it would not come 
within thecharactcrof sedition. Again, 
the inscription of “ No Corn Laws*' 
left the Jury, to consider whether 
the meaVing of it was, that the corn' 
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lawa were so oppressive, that every 
means, legal or illcgaU were to be ta-* 
in order to get rid of them ; or 
whether it was a mere expression of 
disapprobation In the* former case, 
it would certainly be sedition, in the 
latter, it would ^ot. As to tlie cap of 
liberty, it was Oi^e of the insignia of 
the crown ; and when the King went 
to parliament, an officer of state al- 
ways bore It before him. It did not, 

' therefore, of necessity, mean any thing 
seditious. With lespect to any stop- 
page of business occasioned by the 
was positively sworn by a 
great nftasXjf evidence for the defend- 
ants, that It was not at all interrupted; 
and certainly, if any interruption of 
business had taken place in a great 
town like Manchester, it would have 
been easy to have called evidence to 
that fact. The phrase sworn to by 
one of the witnesses, as having been 
used by a person going to the meet- 
ing, namely, that they would “ make 
a Moscow of Manchester,*’ seemed to 
be inconsistent with the general inten- 
tion expressed by the reformers on 
that day. There was every reason to 
believe that Mr Eiitwistle was mista- 
ken in the expression of Hunt about 
their enemies, as applied to the sol- 
diers. With regard to the shout set 
up when the military appeared, it 
might be the shout of consciousness 
of innocence, and a determination to 
remain on that consciousness, or it 
might be the shout of intimidation. 
Its natuie* was to be determined by 
the circumsta^ices fti which it was ut- 
tered. There was no other witness 
that, spoke to threatening expressions 
but Mr Francis Phillips. The multi- 
tude round the hustings append to 
this witness disciplined troopsPPeady 
to protect Hunt in case of any tnolest-i 
ation. If he had a false impression in 
this case, he might in another, and 
there seemed to be no evidence that 
the multitude were ready fight, as 

J 


the majority of" them hftd no arms, the 
most or them being even trithout sticks. 
With regard to Mr Hulton, the ma- 
gistrate, •it was to be considered that . 
he was not in that situation which CIV* 
abled him to observe so accurately 
what passed as many of those whose 
evidence negatived the throwing of 
atllks, stones, and brick-bats. Situ* 
atec^^as Mr H. Avas, and having heard 
of drillings, 8cc. he might be agitated, 
and not cool during the time he was 
considering that he might become 
highly criminal if he suffered such pro- 
ceedings to go to such length as to 
endanger the peace of the town. The 
depositions submitted to Mr M./had 
there been a million of them, could be 
of no avail, for the Jury weie bound 
alone to attend to v/m voce evidence, 
given in open Court. Nadin's state- 
ment to Mr Ilulton might justify the 
latter in issuing the warrant, but Na- 
dia had not. been produced to prove 
the circumstances under which he act- 
ed ; neither had any of the magistrates 
been brought forward in corroboration 
of Mf Hulton’s evidence ; and sitting 
there, as he (the Judge) was, to ad- 
minister equal justice to all, it was Wa 
duty to tell them, if the omission 
were calculated to raise a doubt in the 
minds of the Jury, the defendants were 
most certainly entitled to the benefit* 
of that doubt. To him it appeared, 
if the evidence of the several witnesses 
were to be believed, that the conduct 
of the meeting was peaceable ; and if 
those who attended it were innocent 
in their* intentions in going to the 
meeting, they committed no offence in 
so doing. It appeared, from the evi- 
dence of a number of witnesses ( whom 
bis Lordship enumerated) that the 
people went peaceably along — that 
there were women and children mixed 
up with them ; and it would be for 
the Jury to consider how far their in- 
tentions must have been peaceable, 
when many of them thus brought their 
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wiTCfl and daughters with them. As to 
their having cheered on the field, or at 
the appearance of the soldiers, they 
had a perfect right to do so ; Mnd un- 
less the cheers were those of defiance, 
they were quite innocent. Several of 
the witnesses (for the defence), indeed 
all of them wlio spoke of those cheers, 
looked upon them, not as eji^eers of 
defiance, but as proceeding froq| a 
consciousness of innocence. Many of 
the persons, even the women, when 
they saw the soldiers, looked upon 
their approach as in no manner hostile 
to their meeting. When his lorclship, 

* in summing up the evidence of Mr 
Tyas, came lo that part which men- 
tioned the hissing opposite the Police- 
Office, 

Mr Hunt requested that hia lord- 
ship would recollect, that neither he 
nor Johnson had given any directions 
or encouragement to the people to 
hiss* 

His lordship said that he was about 
to state that fact to the Jury. 

Having gone thiough the evidence 
of several other witnesses, his lordship 
again called the attention of the Jury 
to the peaceable conduct of the meet- 
ing on the Ifith, and the fact that no 
person had been called to prove that 
any act of violence had been commit- 
ted befou the cavalry came. They 
would iccollect that there was no in- 
^ terruption of business on that day, and 
this would mater liilly influence them 
^ in the judgment they should form, 
whether immediate or remote danger 
was to be feared On the paft of the 
Crown it was suggested — that it might 
possibly have been so— that an imme- 
diate disturbance was not the object* 
of the parties accused, but that they 
looked to the future power of some 
mischief. It would be for the consi- 
y dtiation of the Jury to inquire how 
J far thi« was proved by the evidence. 

The next question was, whetli«r the 
' , meeting was unlawful as to the inten- 


tions of any, and which of the defend- 
ants. In looking at the case in this 
view, it was necessary to examine the 
actions of the several parties. The 
meeting was admitted on all hands to 
have been very large, and one of the 
charges against the defendants was, 
that they had attempte’d to excite, in 
the minds of those present, disaffec- 
tion and discontent, and to produce a 
hatred and contempt for the Govern- 
ment of the country, as by law esta- 
blished. Let the Jury look at the 
facts. It was said that this meeting 
was called by 700 housekecpc«t'*flow 
ever, no one of thosC persons had been 
called to piove that fact ; and as to the 
manner in which it really was called, 
or by whom the notice was given, the 
Court and the Jury were left in the 
dark. Mr Hunt, it appeared, had re- 
cently before this been at a meeting at 
Smithficld, wlierc certain resolutions 
had been agreed to, F t om thence, or 
at least soon after, he was found in the 
’ neighbourhood of Manchester. He 
was theic before the time at which 
the meeting of the 0th was to have 
taken place. Now, if Mr Hunt had 
intended to propose resolutions at the 
meeting of the 16th, similai to those 
which he had proposed at the Smith- 
field meeting, it would be for the Jury 
to say how far they would be likely 
to excite discontent and disafiection in 
the minds of those who were assem- 
bled. He would leave this part of the 
question entirely to them, wuth only 
this observation — that if -Mr Hunt 
had such object, tliat the resolu- 
tions were calculated to excite discon- 
tent, then quoad Mr Hunt, the meeting 
would be illegal ; and if he communi- 
cated^uch intentions to any others, 
and tWt they approved of them, then 
there would be a conspiracy ; and if 
any three of them went to the meeting 
with such intent, the meeting would, 
as far as they were concerned, be ille- 
gal ; for tlu^lavy said, three, or more 
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per»ona/‘ The Court and the Jurj 
‘‘^went, not only on what was proved, 
but what might be i^roved, and no 
evidence had been oflFered that it was 
intended to submit any other rcsolu- 
. tions to the Court. With respect to 
the flags which were carried, it was 
important for the Jury to look at 
the inscriptions which were on them. 
There were Universal Suffrage,” 
<< Annual Parliaments/^ and ** Vote 
by Ballot/' “ No Corn-laws." Now, 
if the words no corn-laws’* meant 
the laws on the importation 
of corrf should tfe repealed, nothing 
was more harmless than the inscrip- 
tion The criminality of the motto 
would be in wishing to have them so 
repealed by threat or force. Neither 
was there any harm in the words 
“ Unite and be free,” unless the Jury 
believed that there was a bad inten- 
tion in calling for such union. The 
next inscription was “ Taxation with- . 
out representation is unjust and tyran- 
nical.” ‘If by this was meant that it 
would be unjust and tyrannical to tax 
any man who had not a vote for a 
member of parliament, it would be 
unlawful, and calculated to excite dis- 
affection in the minds of those who 
were present, a great body of whom 
had not votes. But it was quite an 
error to suppose that any man in the 
country was unrepresented. Every 
member of parliament not only repre- 
sented the particular place for which 
he was chosen, but also the whole of 
the kingdom^ and*it was his duty to 
' attend to the interest of the country at 
larg^. Another banner had the in- 
scription, “ Labour is the source of 
wealth.” S<fu was, and so he hoped 
it would long continue to be, and that 
those who acquired wealth by theii* 
honest labour, should enjoy it, and 
transmit it dowa. to their posterity. 
The next flag ®ld the insJription, 
‘‘ Let us die Uk^e men, ^neiknot be sold 
* as slaves ” Surely there werr no slaves 


in this country ; aad if the inscription 
meant Jo convey that any portion of 
the people were sold as slaves, such a 
meaning would be calculated to excite < 
discontent. The banner of Bamford^S 
party bore Parliaments annual,” an4 
Suffrage universal/’ ** Unity and 
sticngth.” If any of those banner^ 
were meant to convey to the eye what 
in such a meeting no voice could con- 
vey to the ear — if they meant that the 
people should be disaffected or discon- 
tented till they had obtained those ob- 
jects — then the parties who bore the 
flags, and those who mai ched .with 
them, would be guilty of an illegal 
act, and the meeting, as far as they 
were concerned, would be illegal. He 
w^ould now come to another part of 
the evidence — to the training and dril- 
ling ; and he should tell them, that if 
the object of both was to produce 
greater order and regularity in those 
who attended the meeting on the 16tli, 
It was perfectly harmless : but if it was 
intended, by giving this regularity, to 
give a greater degree of strength to 
the party, and thereby to overawe the 
government, or to gam confidence to 
any seditious opinions to procure a le- 
gal object by motives of fear, then it 
would have been illegal, and the meet- 
ing at whicti they assembled after such 
training would be illegal also. It would 
be criminal as to all those who were 
concerned in training for such an ob- 
ject, though there might be thousands 
of others attending it who knew no- 
thing 01 such motives, and whose pur- 
pose was quite legal. 

• Now, as to the part which each in^ 
dividual took in the meeting : — First. 
Mr Hunt came to the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. He was met at Bul- 
lock-Smithy by Moorhouse, and he 
went to Manchester on the 9th, ^vhere 
he addressed the people, certainly not 
in a rffanner respectful to the magis- 
trates He remains in the neighbour- 
hood till the Ibth, and nobody knew 
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how he speot hifi time till then ; at 
least it was not in evidence, ^ny far- 
ther than that he was at Johnson's. It 
was a question for the consideration of 
the Jury, whcthei he intended to pro- 
pose the resolutions carried at Smith- 
held ; at all events, he had offered wo 
evidence to shew that he had any 
others. Mr Hunt and Johnson were 
both present when the people hissed 
at Murray’s and at the police ; but it 
did not appear that either of them had 
advised or encouraged it. Johnson was 
on the hustinga, and proposed Mr 
Hunt as chairman ; and it would be 
for the Jury to say, how far he was 
likely to know the resolutions which 
were intended to be proposed. J his 
would entirely depend on their opinion 
of his intentions. He next came to 
Moorhouse, and certainly he appeared 
to have had less participation in what 
had passed than all the Others, The 
Jury would look at his case, and, 
judging by his acts, would see how far 
he was connected with what was done. 
Conjecture would not be suflicient 
against him, and if only such existed, 
he was entitled to an acijuittal. The 
Jury w'ould next look at the case of 
Swift, and see how far he was con- 
nected with any preMOus motives. It 
appealed fronii the evidence of Mr 
Henry Orton, a jcportci, that Sw’ift 
was present, and exhorted the meeting 
to be peaceable ; but then this was on 
the testimony ol a witness whose re- 
collection as to other poiiy^s was at 
least questionable. Ik (Mr Justice 
Bayley) had before told the Jury, that 
evidence of woids irom rctullcciion ^f 
this kind ought to be looked at with 
caution. He did not mean to say that 
Mr Orton told ariy thing wdiich he 
(Orton) did not believe, but the Jury • 
would do well to consider whether his 
recollection of what passed was the 
most accurate. He next ^amc to 
Healy ; and if the Jury believed that 
he meant to impress on the minds of 


the people that they should have any 
change in the representation by means 
of force or thr^*at9, he would be guilty. 
As to the words, “ No Corn-Laws, ’ 
as hf had said before, that was a point 
on which much difference of opinion 
existed in the countr^, and a wish to 
have them repealed could not be cri- 
minal But the words, “ Taxation 
without representation is unjust and 
tyrannical,” were, if they bore the 
meaning he had before said, calculated 
to excite disaffection, and would, in 
that case, be illegal. Bamford, lit 
peared, headed a ^arty ; but if the 
banners wdiich were boitne by that 
party were not calculated to excite 
disaffection, there was nothing in the 
manner or conduct of the people to 
excite aldun. As to Wylde, he was 
at the head of another party, but the 
banners which they bore were not spe- 
cified, and therefore it could not be 
known whether they were of a dan- 
gerous tendency or not. Jonts was 
proved to have been on the hustings, 
but it would be for the Jury to say 
whether it was for the purpose of con- 
structing them or not. It appeared 
he had used the word “ enemies” in 
one of his speeches to the people. He 
(Mr Justice Bayley) was sorry for it. 
That word should not be applied by 
any one set of men in this country to 
another, where all ought to be united 
in one common bond of amity and union. 

It was very near twelve o'clock 
when his lordship concluded ; and, in 
a few minutes after, tl»e Jury retired jT 
and, after consulting together for five 
hours, returned into Couit at five o'- 
clock. The Foreman held a paper in 
his hand, and said the 3\iiy had agreed 
upon their verdict, which he read as 
follows — 

“ Mooihouse, Jonw, Wild, Swift, 
Saxton — Not 6 .Henry Hunt, 
Joseph Johnson^^K^hn Knight, Jo- 
seph Hedy, .and Samuel Bam ford — 
GmlUf lof assembling with uiilawfui 
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banners an unlawful assembly, for the 
pi^rpose of moving and inciting the 
hege subjects of our Sovereign Lord 
the King into contempt and hatred of 
the Government and Constitution of 
the realm, as by law estabhahcd, and 
attending of the wme.” 

Mr Justice Barley. “ Do you mean 
that they themselves intended to in- 
cite The Foreman. Yes.** — Mr 

Littledale. This verdict must be ta- 
ken on the fourth count.’* — Mr Jus- 
tice Bayley. Let the.vcrdict be so 
rcco y^c d. You find, gentlemen, on 
^^srfncbunts as the words of your ver- 
dic;t are applicabl^f to. You do not 
mean to find that they created terror, 
or incited it in the minds of the liege 
subjects of our King?” — The Fore- 
man, “ We meant, my lord, to find 
gn the first count, omitting a few 
w’ords.” — The learned Judge th6n re- 
quested they would retird^ and look 
over the counts of the indictments 
again, and say to which count they 
meant to apply their verdict. 

The .hiry withdrew for a few mi- 
nutes, and returned with a verdict of 
Guilty generally on the fourth count, 
and Not Guilty upon the remaining 
counts— Mr Justice Bayley. I take 
it for granted the defendants arc still 
under recognizances.”— Mr Hunt. 

We are, my lord.” — Mr Justice 
Bayley. Then let them now addi- 
tionally, in Court, enter into their own 
recognizances to keep the peace and 
good behaviour for six months, Mr 
]nunt in the sum of 2000/ , Mr John- 
^ son of ICXK)/./ Knight, Bamford, and 
Hcaly, .500/. each. 

The parties immediately entered in- 
to their several recognizances. 

Mr Hunt said, he meant to take the 
sense of the Court of King’s-bench 
upon the legality of the verdict. • 

• I. I . 

Mr Hunt, according to the notice 
he had given, m5Ved on the '26th of 


April for a neWtrial In ihe Court of 
^King’s.beiich. On his presenttug him- 
self, the Chief Justice called upon him 
to state the grounds on which this po- 
tion was made. 

Mr Hunt. — The first ground) my 
lord, is a misapprehension of the 
learned Judge, in rejecting evidence 
which ought to have been received. 

The Lord Chief- Justice.— That 
was evidence tendered on your part, 1 
presume. 

Mr Hunt. — Exactly so, my lord ; 
and alsp in preventing me from getting 
the same point out, by the cross-ex- 
amination of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution. 

The Lorc^ Chief- Justice. — What 
was the general nature of the evidence? 

Mr Hunt.— It was evidence as to 
the acts of aggression — of cutting, 
maiming, and killing, committed by 
the Yeomanry Cavalry, and other mi- 
litary, uponjehe persons of those who 
attended the meeting. 

The Lord Chief- J iistice.— At Man- 
chester, I suppose ? What is your next 
point ? 

Mr Hunt. — The next point is, my 
lord, the learned Judge’s admitting 
evidence which, I say, ought to have 
been rejected. 

The Lord Chief- Just ice.— What 
species of evidence was that ? 

Mr Hunt. — Certain resolutions of a 
meeting held in Smithfield, my lord. 

The Lord Chief.Justice. — Any 
thing else, Mr Hunt ? 

Mr Hunt. — Yes, my lord. The 
admissidb of evidence of certain train- 
ings and drillings at a place called 
White-moss. The third point is a 
misdirection of the Judge, which arose 
in consequence of these points. 

The Lord Chief-Jufitice.---That 
is, these rejections and admissions of 
certain evidence ? 

Mr Hunt— Yes, my lord. 

Me Justice Bayley. — You mean, 
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Mr Hunt, for putting to the Jury, 
points as arising by inference out of 
the evidence so admitted ? 

Mr Hunt. — Precisely so,' my lord 
The fourth ground is, that the Jury 
gave a verdict contrary to evidence* 

The Lord Chief-Justice. — Have 
you any other ground ? ^ 

Mr Hunt. — Yes, my lord ; I have 
a fifth and last ground. It is, that the 
Jury gave a verdict contrary to the 
direction of the learned Judge. 

The Lord Chief- Justice. — Arc tliobc 
all the points ? 

Mr Hunt. — They are, my lord. 

The Chief Justice then stated it to 
be necessary that his brother Payley 
should read overall th^ minutes of the 
trial. Accordingly, in the course of 
the present and successive days, this 
was done, and Mr Hunt pleaded at 
great length his right to a new trial. 

On the 8th May,, the Chief Justice 
pronounced his opinion as follows : 

Although this matter has occupied 
a considerable poitioii of that time and 
attention which la dedicated to the ge- 
neral administration of justice, it has 
not presented to my mind any doubt 
whatever ; and 1 will deliver my opi- 
nion upon the several points w'lth as 
much brevity as possible. 

The first ohjcctiou taken by thede- 
feiiilauts was to the rejection of evi- 
dence as to tlie supposed misconduct 
of the military ill the dispersion of the 
meeting ; and, iii my opinion, that 
evidence was peifectly irrelevant to 
the matter in issue. The matter in 
issue was the object or puipbse of the 
assembly, and the conduct of the peo- 
ple prior to the dispersion. The con- 
duct of those who dispersed the meet- 
ing could have nothing to do with the 
object, because that object existed be- 
fore the meeting assembled. No evi- 
dence which went to prove the con- 
duct,, of the persons assembled was re- 
iected ; on the contrary, witness after 


witness was called, who spoke to the 
propriety and peaceableness of tl^at 
conduct up to the time when the mi- 
litary arrived ; and I am therefore of 
opinion that the evidence in question 
was properly rejected. If, however, 
any doubt upon that point could exist, 
the verdict of the Jury, narrowing the 
charge to the fourth count, would re- 
move that doubt altogether, because 
that count does not charge the defend- 
ants with any violence at the time of 
the meeting.. 

The second point of objectiox* is to 
the admission of the resolutions ot ik*'* 
Smithlield meeting; and the- objections 
to this point of evidence are twofold : 
first, that the, best evidence was not 
produced which the circumstances 
might have afforded ; and, second, that 
no evidence ought to have been admit- 
ted upon the subject. With respect 
to the first of these objections, the pa- 
pers wliich were produced were pro- 
ved to have been received from the 
hands of one of the defendants at the 
time of the meeting, as the Resolutions 
which were to be passed at the meet- 
ing ; and therefore, as against that de- 
fendant, no better evidence could exist. 
With regard to the latter objection, it 
was in proof that these resolutions had 
been recently proposed by that defend- 
ant at a very numerous meeting held 
for the alleged purpose of parliament- 
ary reform— the avowed purpose of the 
meeting in question — at which that 
same defendant, a stranger in Manches- 
ter, was invited to take the chair ; and, 
as regarded the questnm of intention, 
I have no doubt that it was competent 
to shew, as against that defendant,that 
at a similar meeting, lield for an object 
professedly similar, such matter had 
been proposed under his immediate in- 
# spection. The effect of that evidence 
was left to the Jury ;*it certainly did 
.amount to a declaration, by the de- 
fendaiff, of his opinions upon the 8ub-» 
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ject of Parliamentary Reform, The 
third objection was to the reception of 
that evidence which regarded the train- 
ing and dnllingf and the assault at 
White-moss. The question submitted 
to the Jury upon this head presented 
two points : first, the general charac- 
ter of the assembly ; and, second, the 
particular case of each individual char- 
ged, as connected with that general 
character. Now it was proved by the 
evidence, that a very considerable part 
of the persons assembled, and indeed 
all who came from a distance, came to 
‘- 4 !feii*meeting in largc^ bodies, in organi- 
zed* bodies, and with a military step 
and movement. The conclusion which 
w’ould naturally be drawn from such 
appearances was a point for the consi- 
deration of the Jury ; and no reason- 
able person will say that that point 
was left to the Jury in a manner more 
unfavourable to the defendants than 
was warranted by the circumstances. 
It 18 also proper to state, that at the 
particular place from which one of 
these large bodies came, persons had 
been formed and trained to marching 
and military movements; and that these 
same persons had violently ill-treated 
certain individuals, whom they called 
spies, and had made one of those indi- 
viduals take an oath that he never 
would be a King’s man or name the 
King again ; and that some of the per- 
sons who composed the Manchester 
meeting expressed their hatred to this 
man, by hissing and hooting as they 
passed his house. There can be no 
^ doubt, I think, that this evidence form- 
ed matter for the consideration gfi the 
Jury.- With respect to the last point — 
the reception of evidence as to the in- 
scription upon the flags or banners — I 
think It was not necessary either to pro- 
duce those flags, or to give notice to the 
defendants to j^oduce them. Those 
cases ill which the actual prodpction 
of writings has been required, are wide- 
ly different from the presenf case. I 


m 

am not aware that the evidence of eye- 
witnesses as to flags exposed to public 
view was <;ver called in question until 
now. Inscriptions, under such circum- 
stances, are public expressions of the 
sentiments of those persons who bear 
or who adopt them. If it were to be 
heli that words so exhibited could not 
be proved Iinless by the actual produc- 
tion of the flags, why should the wit- 
ness be allowed to state the colour of 
the flag, or even to say that he saw the 
flag at all ? because, according to Mr 
Hunt’s argument upon each of those 
points, the production would be the 
best evidence ; and if parole evideiijcc 
under any circumstances ought to be 
received, I think it was good evidence 
in the present case, notwithstanding 
the assertion that some of the banners 
were at the time of the trial in the 
custody of a constable at York ; be- 
cause, even taking this to be the fact, 
if the flags h*^acl been produced, then 
fehe prosecutors migiit liave been call- 
ed upon to prove tlnit the flags produ- 
ced were the same flags taken at the 
meeting ; to deduce them from hand 
to hand ; and, in case one step should 
fail, the evidence must be rejected al- 
together. To require such proof would 
be unrcabonable, and to give it, in many 
cases, impossible. Having now dis- 
posed of these objections to the law 
laid" down in the case, 1 shall take no 
notice of what has been called misdirec- 
tion as to this or that pz^cular point ; 
I shall only say, genenfiy, that the 
whole eff^t of the evidence appears to 
me to have been left most properly to 
the Jury : that the Jury were not di- 
I'fcted to presume against the defend- 
ants any thing which was not well 
warranted by the evidence ; and that 
they have not come* to any conclusion 
'which the nature of that evidence did 
not fully justify. I therefore think that 
this 18 not a case in which a rule to shew 
cause sffould be granted. 

On the lotli May, the defendants 
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were called np to receive judgment. 
i\frjdavit8 were put in, and a ftpcech of 
considerable length made by Mr Hunt 
in mitigation of punishment, 

Mr Justice BAYLEY,in pronouncing 
the judgment of the Court, went at 
great length into the detail of the case. 
From the great number of persons, who 
attended the meeting of the 16th Au- 
gust, that meeting could scarcely be 
■considei ed a deliberative assembly. The 
probability was, that, in a meeting of 
such magnitude, individuals would ra- 
ther be taught their grievances by the 
persons who presided than state the 
grievances which they actually endu- 
red, and that the remedies resolved up- 
on would be provided in the same man- 
ner. His lordship then adverted to the 
question as to the icsolutions. If the 
lesolutions to be passed at the Man- 
chester meeting were the Smithficld re- 
solutions, no one could entertain any 
doubt of the eflect which such propo- 
sals were calculated to produce upon 
such an assembly. If it was intend- 
ed to pass different resolutions, it had 
been competent to the defendants to 
shew, by evidence or by affidavits, 
what these resolutions were. The 
learned Judge concluded Ins address 
by observing that the Court had not 
been inattentive to the affidavits of 
the defendaiib, and proceeded to pass 
sentence. 

The sentence of the Court was, that 
Mt^ II lint should be imprisoned in II- 
Aester gadifor tlic term of two years 
and six months. At the e^^piration of 
that time to find sureties fur his good 
behaviour during a further term of five 
years, himself \\\ lOtX)/, and two other 
personsin 500/. each. Johnston, Healy, 
and Bamford, to be imprisoned in Lin- 
coln-goal for the period of one year, 
aud, at the expiration of that time, each 
to cutei into sureties for Ins good be- 
haviour during five years, himself in 
‘JOO/. and two other person! in 100/. 
each. 


Mr Hunt wished to know whether 
his confinement was to be solitary con- 
finement. 

Mr Justice Bayley replied, that 
the Court made no such order. He 
had no doubt that every proper atten- 
tion would be paid to the convenience 
of the defendants ; and, if cause of 
complaint should arise, that complaint 
would be attended to. 


Sill Fkancis BuiiniTr, foii Libi l, 

CONTAINED IN A LLllin TO HJS 

CONSTITUI.N'JS, ON THE MaNCIIHv- 

lEii Proceedings 
Leicester ^ March 

The Jury being impanelled, Mr 
B alguy opened the proceeding. He 
stated, that this was an information 
filed by his Majesty's Attorney-Gene- 
ral against the defendant, Sir Francis 
Burdett, for a libel. The first count 
charged, that the defendant, being an 
ill-disposed pel son, and intending to 
excite hatred and contempt of his Ma- 
jesty's Government, and particularly 
among the soldiers of the King, and 
wishing to have it believed that cer- 
tain troops of the King, on the Kith 
of August, 1819, wantonly and cruel- 
ly cut down certain of his Majesty’s 
subjects, did, on the 22d of the same 
month of August, publisli a certain 
libel. The count then set out the libel 
verbatim^ which was in these words : — 

“ To the Electors of Westminster* 

“ Gentlemen — On reading the news- 
paper this morning, having arrived 
late yesterday evening, 1 was filled with 
shame, grief, and indignation, at the 
account of the blood spilt at Manches- 
ter. This, then, is^hc answer of the 
boroughmongers to 4.be petitioning 
people — this IS the piactical proof of 
our biartUing in no need of reform — 
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these the practical blessines of our glo- 
1IOU3 boroughmbnger domination — 
this the use of a standing army in time 
of peace. It seems our fathers were 
. not such fools as some would make us 
believe, in opposing the establishment 
of a standing army, and sending King 
William's Dutch Guards out of the 
country. Yet, would to Heaven they 
liad been Dutchmen, or Switzers, or 
Hessians, or Hanoverians, oi any thing 
rather than Englishmen, who have done 
such deeds. What ! kill men unarm- 
sting !— and, gracious God ! 
women, too, disfiguiied, maimed, cut 
down, and trampled upon by dragoons! 
Is this England ? This a Christian 
land ? A land of freedom ? Can such 
things be, and pass us by like a sum- 
mer cloud unheeded ?— Forbid it every 
drop of Englisli blood, in every vein, 
that does not proclaim its owner bas- 
tard ! Will the gentlemen of England 
support or wink at such proceedings ? 
They have a great stake in their coun- 
try, They hold great estates, and they 
are bound in duty, and in honour, to 
consider them as retaining fees on 
the part of their country for uphold- 
ing Its rights and liberties. Surely they 
will at length awake, and find they 
have other duties to perform besides 
fattening bullocks and planting cab- 
bages. Tliey never can stand tamely 
by, as lookers on, while bloody Neroes 
rip open their mothers’ wombs ! They 
must join the general voice, loudly de- 
manding justice and redress ; and head 
public meetings throughout the United 
'TCingdom, to put a stop, in its com- 
mencement, to a reign or terror and of 
blood, — to afford consolation, as far 
as It can be afforded, and legal redress, 
to the widows and'orphana and muti- 
lated victims of this unparalleled and 
, barbarous outrage. For this purpose, 
1 propose that a meeting should be 
called in Westminster, which the gen- 
tlemen of the committee will arrange, 
•»nd whobc surnmoiib 1 will liold my- 


self in readiness to attend. Whether 
the penalty of our meeting will be 
death, by military execution, I know 
not ; but this I know, a man can die 
but once ; and never better than in 
vindicating the laws and liberties of hia 
country. 

‘‘ Excuse this hasty address. I can 
scarcely tclf what I have wntten. It 
may be a libel ; or the Attorney-Gf- 
neral may call it so — ^jiiat as he pleases. 
When the seven bishojis were tried for 
a libel, the army of James II., then 
encampeef on 1 Jounslow-healh, for 
supporting arbitrary power, gave tlnee 
cheers on lieanng of their acquittal c 
the King, startled at the noise, asked, 
‘ What’s that ?’ — ‘ Noiliing, sir/ was 
the answer, ‘ but tlie soldiers shouting 
at the acquittal of ihe seven bishops.* 
* Do ye call that nothing ?’ replied the 
misgiving tyrant ; and shortly after 
abdicated the govcinment. *Ti8 true, 
James could not indict the torture on 
hfs soldiei 6 1 — could not teai the living 
flesh from then bones with a cat-o£ 
nine-tails I— could not flay them alive ) 
— Be this as it may, our duty is to 
meet ! and ‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty !' 

I remain, Gentleman, 

Most truly and faithfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 
•F. Buiibett* 

Kirby-parkf Aug» 22. 1819. ” 

The learned Counsel said, that the 
information contained other counts, 
laying the charge in a different man- 
ner. 

Mr Serjeant Vaughxn thenaddress- 
edPthe Jury. — Considering with whom 
this prosecution originated, and against 
whom It was levelled, he was not sur- 
prised that it had excited the curiosity 
and interest winch appeared in the 
court. A great law-officer of the 
Crown Jiad thought it necessary to 
bring before a Juiy of bis country a 
gentleman of ancient family, of great 
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fortune, and of splendid talents, and 
wlio was now, he believed, the favour- 
ite candidate for representing in par- 
liament one of the principal cities in 
the empire. The information charged, 
that the defendant being an ill disposed 
person, and intending to excite his 
Majesty's subjects, and particularly the 
soldiers, to sedition, and wisViing and in- 
tending to have it believed that certain 
troops of the King killed certain sub- 
jects of the King, did publish the letter 
in qiiestion.They must therefore try this 
question — whetlier there wa% this in- 
tention to excite hatred and contempt 
of the Government, and to excite the 
soldiers against it ? With respect to 
motives, we could only judge of them 
by the acts or declarations of men ; 
and taking that rule, it was not un- 
charitable to suppose that the writer 
of this letter meant that which appear- 
ed on the lace of this infoimation. If 
they thought it was h‘ia intention to 
do that which was charged agamU 
him, it was their duty to find him 
guilty. Evei y man was supposed to 
be acquainted with the consequences 
of his own act, and foi his own act he 
must be responsible. The letter re- 
lated to certain transactions at Man- 
chester, which were now under dis- 
cussion in another county. They were 
not now to iiicke up their minds whe- 
ther the meeting at Manchester on the 
Kith of Aiigu'it was a legal or an ille- 

f al meeting; but no leasonable man, 
e thought, could say that it was not 
an illegal meeting. But if ihe meeting 
of the Kith of August had been a legal 
assembly, and had been illegally dis- 
persed, and if the soldiers had comnfit- 
ted those excesses and cruelties that 
were charged against them, a person 
was not justified in writing suqh a leu 
ter as ilie one in question. Was this, 
or was It not, a libel upon the govern- 
nieni and the soldiery ? Th^truth of 
the hbel was no answer to any such 


charge. He came now to the letter 
itself. 

The learned Counsel then went over 
the different paragraphs of the letter, 
and endeavoured to shew their seditious 
tendency. He finally observed, it was 
impossible that any reasonable roan 
could read this letter, and say that il 
was not calculated to inflame the sol- 
diers. He said that “ James If. could 
not inflict the torture on his soldiers — 
could not tear the living flesh from 
their bones with a cat-of-nine-tads— 
could not flay them alive” — by which 
he meant that the soldiers of the pre- 
sent day lived under greater tyranny 
than in the reign of James the Second. 
Was this, or not, the language of ex- 
citement ? Wat it not intended to 
make the soldiers believe that they 
w'ere cruelly treated, and that their 
condition ought to be ameliorated ? 
This was the libel. It was for the Jury 
to say, under the circumstances, whe- 
ther the defendant was guilty or not. 
He had not read to them one or two 
passages only, upon which a greater 
stress might be laid — he had read the 
whole of the letter. Some passages 
were expressed in such teims, that no 
one would have instituted a prosecu- 
tion against the writer ; but others 
were so violent, and, taking the whole 
of it together, it appeared to him to 
be so highly seditious, that if the great 
law-officers of the Crown, who had 
instituted this prosecution, had failed 
to notice il, they would have been 
guilty of a great dereliction of ddty. 
Indeed, the writer had thrown out a 
challenge to the Attorney- General to 
prosecute; and if he had not prosecuted 
the defendant for this publication, it 
might have been said, that, in an age 
like this, when, unfortunately, so many 
persons were broughj before the tri- 
bunals of their country for libelling 
the Govci iiinent, the humble and igno- 
rant werg visaed with the penalties of 
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the lawa, whik the rich and emi^Kten- ing, aa mere surplusage or omaiti^t i 
cd were suffered to escape with impu- Supposing that the question of truth 
nity. or falsehood was in itself of no legal 

Evidence was called to prove that importance, still it was worth inquiring 
the letter in Sir Francis’s hand- writing into, as affording evidence of the crii 
had been received in London, and sent minal intention with which a publica- 
to the newspapers for publication. It tion was made. He should be glad to 
was also proved, that on the day when knoiwhovv an indictment would read, 
the letter was written. Sir Francis was if it wcie alleged in it that the defend- 
at his house in Leicestersliire. ant had friili/y instead of falsely, set 

Mr Denman objected that there was forth the matter of his complaint, 
no proof of publication in Leicester- Now, the information in question was 
shire. It was supposed that the letter as bare as iEsop^a crow — it had not 
must have been put into the post-office upon it a single feather. It meant, if 


in that county ; but there were many 
suppositions which might obviate such 
a conclusion. Mr Justice Best, how- 
ever, conceived that the mere circum- 
stance of Its being written and signed 
in Leicestershire. 

Sir Francis, in entering on his de- 
fence, made a long exposition of the 
hardships which he endured in being 
prooccuted on an cx ojftcio information, 
and in not having the benefit of a 
Grand Jury. He then proceeded to jus- 
tify himself* on the particular charge. 
Nothing could be more vague or inde- 
finite than the charge against him^ he 
did not behove a precedent for it could 
be found upon the files of the Court. 
It used to be the practice in indict- 
ments to use the words vi ct annis^ 
and to allege that force had been used. 
In an action, he might justify by pro- 
ving the truth of what he had written j 
but under the circumstances in which 
he was now placed, it was impossible 
for [um to make any defence. He w^as 
ijft utterly bare a(Tid unprotected. The 
circumstance of his being tried by 
a special jury, was in itself evidence 
that the offence with which he was 
charged was not of a very heinous 
character. Falsehood, which was in 
ordinary cases the gravamen of the 
.complaint, was omitted altogether in 
*^thc information- against him. I^ow 
could the allegation of falsehood ever 
be^looked upon in a criminal jiVoceed- 


it meant any thing, that he was de- 
sirous of exciting disaffection, and had 
an interest in producing disorder, lie 
would, however, assert, that it was 
impossible to impute to him, with any 
colour of probability, any motive to 
commit bad acts of this kind. The 
Attoincy-General had stronger mo- 
tives than he could have for doing 
what was wrong, inasmuch as the 
learned gentleman had his fortune to 
make, wnile he (Sir F. Burdett) was 
satisfied with what he was already in 
possession of. As an English gentle- 
man, he conceived himself bound to 
assist in upholding the rights of his 
countrymen ; and he could shew that 
this had ever been the prevailing bent 
and disposition of his mind. On all 
occasions he had endea^ured to im- 
press on the minds of other indepen- 
dent gentlemen, that the greatest dan- 
ger arose front the want of union be- 
tween the more powerful classes and 
the people, vlt was absurd to suppose 
that his finding fault with what had 
been done at Manchester could excite 
disaffection to the government amongst 
the soldiers. It must excite disaffection 
to himself, if it provoked any senti- 
ment of that nature. But were sol- 
d^brs, because they had served credi- 
tably abroad, to be sanctioned in cut- 
ting dowi^theii countrymen at home ? 
There was no calumny in reprobating 
conduct of this kind ; for nothing but 
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falsehood could be calumnious. No 
doubt, his letter expressed dissatisfac- 
tion, but its whole scope ivas to pro- 
cure legal inquiry and redress. For 
such motives he bhould therefore take 
credit, nor was he aware by what right 
the Attorney-General could attribute 
any other to him. The letter w»8 not 
addressed to persons likcl/to bednsti- 
gated to acts of tumult or violence. 
It was addressed to his constituents, 
and to country gentlemen, a body of 
persons whom he could hardly expect 
or intend to inflame againsi. the go- 
vernment. 

The Honourable Bart, after some 
further observations with, rcgaid to 
the venue, entered at considerable 
length into the subject of a reform of 
parliament, and quoted a long list of 
authorities favourable to tlie doctrine 
of a more extensive representation of 
the people. Amongst these were Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Bolihgbroke, Swift, 
Locke, Lord Camden, Lord Chatham, 
Ml* Justice Blacksione, the Duke of 
Richmond, Mr Bitt, and Mr Fox. 
He was ashamed to weary them with 
80 many quotations, but it was of the 
greatest importance that he should not 
be suspected or treated us if he used 
reform as a mask or cover for hostili- 
ty and miFchicvousness. It was too 
much to ttikt of reform as wild and 
visionary, wlien it had been supported 
by such men, and with so much abili- 
ty. His object in laying those state- 
ments before them was to shew that 
there was no culpability iy loving free- 
dom, and in endeavouring to obtain 
that parliamentary reform which was 
essential to the welfare and hbertiy of 
the people. For himself, thiS’ had been 
Ins object from the commencement of 
his life. He would read to them ex- 
tracts of speeches made by him in par- 
liament on four seveial motions. The 
subject of the first two was respecting 
the usage of soldiers- The^ had heard 
wlnt Chief-Justice Holt thought of 


soldiers interfering w’ith the execution 
of the laws, and they could judge 
whether he thought them a part of 
the government. But Blackstone’s 
language, he was afraid, tended to ex- 
cite disaffection far beyond any thing 
in his letter Here the Honourable 
Baronet read Blackstone's observations 
on the danger of a distinction between 
the soldiers dnd the community— the 
cruelty of having a body of men re- 
duced to a state of servitude in the 
rnidbt of a free nation. There was not 
one word in the letter about magi- 
strates, much less about the ministers 
of the Crown. whole related to 

boroiighmongcrs, and to the immedi- 
ate authoi s of the ti ansactions at Man- 
chester. These transactions too were 
lefeired to, not as matters within his 
ow’n knowledge, but as statements 
made in the public journals. Mobt 
sincerely did he wish that those ac- 
counts had proved untrue ; but he w as 
at that time riding out of Wiltshire, 
and found, upon his journey, that all 
persons were full of the ‘'same intelli- 
gence. He w'ould now' read from a 
very violent newspaper (the paper 
calling Itself The New Times) a pas- 
sage from the narrative of those pro- 
ceedings, and the contents of which 
passage, if true, were quite enough 
to warrant any man in saying, that 
the courbe pursued at Manchester on 
the 16th of August was not the way 
in which the law s ought to be enfor- 
ced. It had been alleged that the 
meeting at Manchester was originally 
illegal ; to which, however, it might 
be replied, that the parties had no 
suspicion of this circumstance at the 
time. It was a recent discovery, that 
a meeting might be rendered illegal 
by numbers merely. But it appeared 
that the magistrates themselves were 
not apprised of thiff illegality, for they 
were previously acquainted with all 
the circumstances, and took no mea- 
sures to prevent the meeting. Had 
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they considered it illegal^ they had 
every reason to believe that they had the 
powei to prevent it, because, in point 
of fact, their prohibition* of another 
meeting for a different purpose had 
produced this effect. It was impo^- 
sitle to suppose, therefore, that they 
had regarded the assemblage ou the 
16th of August as an assemblage of 
persons contrary to law. In this view, 
the magistrates had been actually 
guilty of what he was charged wdth 
simply provoking — that was a breach 
of the peace. Mr Hunt might have 
been arrested at any«time ; there was 
no need of waiting till he was sur- 
rounded with ail immense number of 
persons. Tins, then, was a bad sample 
of prudence, and of that discretion by 
which individuals engaged in the ad- 
ministration of justice should be gui- 
ded. Common humanity, he should 
have conceived, might have dictated a 
different mode of proceeding. It had 
too much the appearance of a wish to 
produce irritation, and to excite the 
people to a not. This supposition was 
indeed further countenanced by the 
tone and spirit of the journals under 
ministerial influence. Those writers 
had taunted the reformers with a w^ant 
of courage, and were reproached for 
suffering themselves to be dispersed 
and cut down without opposition. Al- 
lowing even that the meeting at Man- 
cliester was held for treasonable pur- 
poses, there was no colour of law^ for 
the violence which had been exercised 
tov^rds it. Mj Justice Blaokstone 
Ilkd described the riot-act as an act of 
great severity, but it authorized no 
proceedings of this description. In 
point of fact, it did not appear that 
the not-act had been at all read on 
the 16th of August, nor, unless a riot 
was actually takjrig place, had any 
magistrate a right to read it. Not a 
word was to be found to warrant* the 
sending amongst the crowd bear- 
ing fire-arms and other military wea- 


pons. The constitution had, then, in 
this instance, been grossly outraglrf j 
and he Weft persuaded that the out- 
rage would still be, on some future 
day, made the subject of inquiry. It 
was not a matter that could be hushed 
into oblivion. It bore a good deal of 
resemblanqp to what was generally 
called the massacre of Glencoe, at the 
beginning of the reign of King Wil- 
liam III. 'I’hc acts of which he liad 
spoken wdth leprobation could be jus- 
tified upon no principle, and he had 
witnesses in Court who would piove 
that the accounts from which he had 
derived his information as to those 
acts wTre perfectly correct. 

Mr Justice Bfst lierc intimated, 
that no such evidence could be recei- 
ved on the trial of the present issue. 

Sir F. Burdett resumed, and pro- 
ceeded to read an extract from the 
Conner newspaper, relative to the 
Manchester transactions, which he 
thought afforded additional proof of 
an anxious desire on the part of the 
miilisterial writers that the refortners 
should be instigated to acts of violence. 
Because they did not resist, they were 
reproached wuth cowardice and base- 
ness. The most calumnious charge 
he had ever met with was to be found 
in the ISew TimeSf in wdiich it was 
said, that “ Mr Hunt wbuld certainly 
have been cut to pieces, had it not 
been for the interference of Mr Na- 
din.” Such was the spirit in which 
these regular libellers wrote against 
all whose j«)litics differed from their 
own. If his letter could be siippobcd 
to produce any effect of the kind im- 
pu^d to it, it must be to bring the 
soldiers, and not the government, into 
contempt. It was stated in The Tmea 
journal, that when the military rode 
into the crowd, they wounded and 
trampled upon women as w'ell as men ; 
and was got this enough to fill <}very 
individual with shame, grief, ’atid in- 
dignation ? Was It not calculated to 
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excite every individual to give expres* 
sion to these sentiments ? His letter 
was an appeal to the courftry gentle- 
men, inviting them to join in an en- 
deavour to obtain justice. The great- 
est miscreant in society was not to be 
treated as it appeared, by a ministeri- 
al paper, it had been intenejed to Veat 
Mr Hunt. He knew not how the 
Cour/rr, and other journals, escaped 
prosecution, if his letter, recommeiid- 
ing inquiry and redress, w^as to be 
deemed libellous. That redress had, 
to a certain extent, been obtained, 
but none of the evil consequencea 
which it was said the letter liad a ten- 
dency to produce had followed. The 
purpose for which he wrote it had 
been accomplished, but the end which 
he was accused of having in view had 
not been brought about. So far, then, 
there was evidence in his favour, and 
the suspicion ot a bac^ intention was 
refuted by the experience of what 
had actually occurred. He proposed 
next to read a part of a speech of Mr 
Fox's, and of an adda^ss which he 
afterwards wrote to the electors of 
Westminster — an address which he 
(Sir F. Burdett) wondered the At- 
torney-General had not prosecuted. 
Mr Fox, in his speech* described the 
House of Commons as deterred by no 
scruples, choked by no reasons, mo- 
ved by no facts, and altogether such, 
that the reform 'w hich once might have 
^ been unneccssai y, had become absolute- 
ly indispensable. Mr pa,x had charac- 
t^riaed “ the whole system as incon- 
sistent with good government, and 
giving a fashion to imposture ; it was 
the parent of degradaJ^. hypocfis)r, 
and fraud— took aw JH wbi our insti- 
tiitiona the energies oiNlnue, defeated 
all the ends of government, and des- 
tined to sink in its own V’cakness," 
He next read extracts fiom Mr Pitt’s 
fqiecch in 1782, which expensed, in de- 
tail, tlic marketability of seats in par- 
liament, specified the fact of the Na- 


bob of Arcot having six or seven re- 
presentatives in parliament, and stated 
the possibility of a foreign state ob- 
taining control over us by purchasing 
seats in the House of Commons. But 
ht* recollected a stronger passage, 
where Mr Pitt said, that ‘‘ under such 
a system, no honest man could be a 
minister.*' He would prove that he 
could have had no intention of ex- 
citing disaffection or sedition. They ^ 
were troubled with this question only 
because in that country he was not 
known. They knew nothing of him 
personally ; and •if they believed the 
eternal calumnies of the Mornuig^Post, 
the NcuoTimeSf and the Courier^ they 
would, of course, find him guilty. 

He w'ould shew that he could have 
had no evil mind, no malice, and no se- 
dition ; for sedition, they would recol- 
lect, was a separation in the affections 
of the people from the King. He 
then read an extract from his speech, 
in 1802, on the subject of the allow'- 
ance to the Prince of Wtdes, and the 
Duchy of Cornwall. In that speech 
he had said, that the Prince was treat- 
ed by the House in a very disrespect- 
ful roaiiDcr j and that the hen to the 
crown ought to be liberally endowed, 
that he mig^t feel no temptation to 
become the sl^ve of administration. In 
his speech on the mutiny-bill, he had 
shewn no ill-will to the soldiers. The 
motion was, that a soldier should not 
be turned out without a court-martial. 
This was both just and reasonable, and 
he had supported i;. He had Aade 
another speech on a motion for parlia- 
mentary reform, in w'hich he had ur- 
ged the necessity of giving to the 
Crown its just prerogatives, and to the 
people a fair representation ; and sta- 
ted, that, under the present system, 
the King had not jthe power even of 
appointing his own ministers. He had 
then said that he was a Tory of Queen 
Anne’^ rei^n. Others might amuse 
themselvcb with theories and phan- 
5 
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tasms which eluded the grasp ; be 
founded his doctrines on the statute- 
books and the laws of England. In 
that debate, allusion hati been made 
by Mr Whitbread to the fable of the 
stag and the horse, in order to shew 
the danger of applying to the King 
for assistance. To this apprehension 
he had said that he could lend no ear ; 
his apprehension was from the usurpa- 
tion of the prerogatives by the bo- 
roughmongers. On that occasion he 
had represented his object to be, to 
rescue the country from innovation — 
time being, according to Bacon, the 
gicatest innovator, whose injuries must 
be remedied ; and had contended, that 
the House of Commons ought to be 
the shield, and not the sWord, of the 
people. The power of the borough- 
mongers had entailed every evil which 
distracted and endangered the state ; 
it had excited all the bitter contentions 
which afflicted ufrv-sat arbitress of the 
strife — 

• 

** And, by decision, more embroiled the fray.** 

His object in quoting those recorded 
opinions of his own was^ to prove that 
such had been his uniform sentiments. 
Those extracts shewed that he had 
never entertained opinions or senti- 
ments calculated to propagate: sedi- 
tion, but that ever since 1802 he had 
been doing the very contrary, and enA 
deavouring to unite all classes, in or- 
der to effect what so many enlighten- 
ei^men considered essential to the weU 
•fare of the country. They would not 
believe him to be seditious upon an 
unsupported charge. The Attorney- 
General ha^ said— i^and he was ex- 
tremely glad that he had said— that 
they were to judge of a man from his 
acts and declarations. He appealed 
to his acts and declarations, and he 
could not see How, by possibility*, they 
could from these judge^ tli^ he was 
<wil-minded, malicious, or seditious. 

N{0L. Mil. PAllT II. 


These recorded acts of his were bet- 
ter testimony than every person in the 
world called as witnesses. Let hia 
whole life be inquired into— let every 
word he ever wrote or uttered be Ex- 
amined— he defied any man to find any 
sentence inconsistent with those prin- 
cijines. On account of the vagueness 
and indelinitcness of the charge against 
him, he was entitled to every poasiblc 
indulgence ; but he was still more en- 
titled to that indulgence here, on ac- 
count of the defectiveness of the in- 
formation. He had not from malice 
invented, but he had from perfect con- 
viction stated, that persons had been 
ut to death (at Manchester). He 
ad evidence, which he would oficr at 
least, that the facts were such as he 
had believed and stated. If they did 
not believe that he was desirous of in« 
citing ^ insurrection, they could not 
find him guilty. The^ must first find 
him mad. He had spoken in hfs let- 
*ter, as he uniformly did, of the gen- 
tlemen of England, whom he always 
looked on as the guardians of the con- 
stitution. He had not called on the 
people, but he had called on all to 
unite in resisting the usurpations and 
cruelty of an oligarchy. To the King 
he had sworn allegiance. To the bo- 
roughmongers he had sworn none, and 
neverwould; — to the 6oroughmongers 
he had always declared hostility, ^nd 
hostility he* ever should decla^re to 
them. He was sorry if they did not 
agree with him, and thought his opi- 
nions daiijgerous ; but still, if they did 
not believe that his intentions had been 
to incite to sedition, they would nOt 
cfbnvict him upon the present charge. 
What possible motive could he have 
had for so wicked and stupid a thing ? 
^He defied Mr Attorney to give a co- 
lour of credibility to the charge. Mr 
Attorney had indeed refuted bis own 
"^charge^and unless it could shewn 
that he was mad, it was impfi^f^le for 
the Jury to say that his letter had any 

L 
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tendency to eedition. The whole course 
of h]S life wft8 in direct opposition to 
such a charge. On looking backward 
it would be extremely' difficult to find 
one who had bo little listened to po- 
pular delusions^ or even to what was 
called popular opinion. With popular 
opinions he had never fallen in. Kor 
instance, on the corn-bill, hi which 
the people ft It the greatest interest, 
he had argued with them that they 
were in error. In every speech which 
he had ever uttered in parliament, or 
out of parliament, at public meetings, 
or on the hustings, he had uniformly 
shewn and recommended proper re- 
^ opect to the Royal Family, Even 
against the \^hig8, although acting 
with them, and voting with them, he 
bad contended in parliament foi the 
same principle. When he wrote the 
letter he bad learnt that military force 
had been employed in the most unwar- 
rantable manner. He had not address- 
ed k, as some had done, to the wea-^ 
ver-boys of Coventiy,** but to the 
entightened electors of Westminster, 
whose representative he had been. He 
had called upon the people to meet, 
and if numbeis made a met ting illtgal, 
the meeting at Westminster must have 
been illegal. But that meeting had 
imt been dibtuibcd, and only at Man- 
chester had nyilitary force been ap- 
|>Ued. At Smithfitld, where Dr Har- 
risonf the chairman, had been arrestedi 
^hb meeting tcrnnuated tranquilly, and 
Hunt, he had no doubt, would 
lit lilLe manner have quietly submiu 
1^* At York theie had been a large 
hitting; but as there was no mi- 
litary* interference, there was no dis- 
turbance* He bad never conceived 
that numbers constituted illegality in 
a meeting. His object had been to as- 
certain that they could meet, and no^ 
be interrupted, fiis letter was nothing 
more than a call to come forward for 
thiB object. With wbat pretence could 
this bechai ged to have h^n done from 


a malicious and geditious motive, with- 
out reason, or argument, or colour of 
sense ? But be the charge what it 
might, and beithe result what it might, 
it was to him matter of indifference. 
All men had their ruling passions, and 
all passions become so by indulgence ; 
he had his ruling passions, and they 
were of a public kind. He should 
have been ashamed to address them 
at such length, but that he grasp- 
ed at the opportunity afforded to him, 
by being thus called on, to set himself 
straight in their view. They would go 
out of Court witlj different ideas of 
his character and intentions. 

Mr Denman here offered evidence 
to prove the^ statements respecting the 
Manchester ^meeting. 

Mr Justice Best said, that which 
related to the proceedings at Manches- 
ter was irrelevant ^ he would allow no 
evidence of what had passed there. 

Mr Denman.— evidence of the 
facts negatived malice, in stating that 
the troops cut down men, it must be 
important, and he therefore offered 
evidence to prove them true. 

Mr Justice Be&t asked, if it was 
possible that such a charge an this 
could be met by evidence of that de- 
scription I 

Mr Denman observed, that if the 
charge was, that troops were stated to 
have cut down men, evidence of the 
truth disproved malice in the state- 
ment. 

Mr Justice Best was of opinion that 
this was not evidence.^ 

Mr Justice Best said, he would no^ 
take up much of their time, after the 
length to which this trial had proceed- 
ed, hot it was absolutely necessary for 
him to make some observations, be- 
cause their attention had been called 
away from the question before them 
Many remarks had Been made in de- 
fences which were cntitlfed to no weight 
in their consideration. With the re- 
marks on prosecutions ihjy 

/ 
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bad no concern. The defendant had 
a ri?ht to moTC in arrest of judgment* 
if there was no legal foundation for 
^ the trial. There was nothing in Magna 
Charta against ex-officio informationst 
and they nad been recognized iif the 
'best times after the Revolution, when 
the liberties of the country were esta- 
blished. Those who had planned and 
established rational liberty had not 
considered them inconsistent with it. 
Parliamentary reform was an entirely 
distinct subject, and perhaps he ought 
to have prevented the introduction of 
it ; but he had refrained, lest he should 
prevent any remark favourable to the 
defendant. Whether reform was ne- 
cessary or not, was not the question 
there ; but if it was necessary to any 
extent, it was his opinion that it had 
been prevented chiefly by the violent 
roceedings of its friends. None knew 
etter than the learned Counsel who 
had tendered evidence of the Man- 
chester transactions, that he could 
not, consistently with his oath| re* 
ceive it. If the liberty of the press 
was to be secured, the question of the 
truth or falsehood of a publication 
could not be admitted ; for if it were, 
innocent persons might be punished 
for inadvertent statements. Tht ti^ue 
question wiis, as to the spirit of a publU 
cation. Th^ liberty of ptibmlSng 
every thing would be inconststent witn 
another right, equally valuable*<-4He 
right of preserving charaoteTf Ano- 
tljter question had arisen with it^p^ct 
tb intention. Jnteiftion was no doubt 
* an important matter of iuq\!irjr, but it 
was to be learned, not from acts^and 
declarations at other times, bi^^fi-onl 
the paper itself^ Unless 4 tfaa |^per 
manifested intention, they coulo^'not 
convict upon ft. tf the defendant had | 
availed himself pf tht locus pmnUeniuSt 
and recalled the letter, as stated in the 
supposition by l^mself, that 'would 
have shewed intention^ and have 
liotled him to their verdict If it had 


been a petition to the Sovereign, like 
that of the seven Bishops, it would 
have been a very different act. He, 
perhaps, had been wrong in allowtnf 
the defendant to read extracts frbm 
his speeches, because it was not fair, 
u^eas other speeches were read upon 
tne othjr side. Their business wai 
with the publication alone. If sedition 
was a charge not to be grappled with 
or understood, all that had been done 
for years was illegal, and any man 
mighty publish any libel against indi- 
viduals or government with impunity. 
Quotations from Locke, Swih, and 
Bolingbroke, had been rqad to them. 
The appeal to the two last was unfor- 
tunate, for Bolingbroke was not a 
Tory when he wrote the passage 
quoted. He had retired, and was dis- 
countenanced. Swift, too, was dis- 
contented, because he had failed to 
obtain an I^glish bj^hopric. The pa<* 
per in question was no libelf if ft had 
' proceeded from the same pure spirit 
with which the great and immortal 
Locke had always written. Without 
the libel ty of the press there could be 
no free government $ but it WUS tbuft 
they might calmly point out errors 
and suggest improvements* la this 
manner religion had been purified^ t^d 
the British Constitution brought to 
its present perfection. It was another 
question, whether there was evident 
' of the being published io 
county* He felt no difficulty tlpon 
that pw^ $ but if there was no evi- 
dence^ the defendant would have the 
benefft 6f it. (Here his Ilordship rc»S 
Urn eiddence.^ The publication wSs at 
least caused m Leicestershire. (Here 
his Lordship read the letter, and made 
various comments as he went along.) 
> Upon the etpression, «« Is this Eng. 
land I—this a Christian land he re. 
4 narked| that it was one ^ the pre- 
cepts srecommended by Cli^tianity, 
not to judge too heiti|y* liet>el*cvc(l 
^'^country gentlemen d|a thtir 
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estates as retaining fees ; and although 
they did not make so much noise, they 
would boldly stand forward in* defence 
of the rights and liberties of their 
country. After reading the passage 
in which the phrase ** bloody Neroes" 
is mentioned, he asked if this 
fair discusuon ? Was it not^a m<^t 
over-charged description ? Could any 
thing justify it ? In the allusion to the 
abdication of James IL nothing was 
charged, but a great deal, as it ap« 
pcared to him, was insinuated. When 
there were insurrections in several 
places, the assistance of soldiers be- 
came necessary, and at such a time to 
put them in mind of what might ex- 
cite disaffection was most dangerous. 
Our soldiers had fought for the liber- 
ties of the country abroad. The de- 
fendant said, that the same soldiers 
who had fought for Cssar abolished 
the liberties of ^their copntry $ but 
they had fought under Caesar for fo- 
reign dominion-^the British armies for 
our oivn independence ; and they would 
shew the same spirit again, when the 
necessities of the country should re- 
quire it. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that this letter was a libel. Was 
It a calm appeal, or was it calculated 
to act on the passions of those who 
were most likely to be excited i An^ 
other paper had been put in evidence ; 
it waa a letter from the defendant to 
Lord Sidmouth, in which he stated, 
although written iu hurry,*thcrc 
wts nothing in his letter to the elec- 
tors vbf Westminster unbecofh^ the 
chlO^cter of an honest roan. That it 
waa Written In a hurry was manife8t| 
as every one discovered many inaccu- 
racies in jioint of language ; but if it 
was calculated to *do mischief, that 
mischief must have been intended. 
Moic poisonous ingredients were ne- 
vei before condensed in one paper. 

The Jury immediately fomuka ver- 
Ha of— Guilty. ' 


Sir Francis afterwards moved for a 
new trial in the Court of King’s Bench, 
chiefly on the ground of the absence 
of any proof of publication in Lieces- * 
tershire, and consequently the irregu- 
lanty of the trial having taken place 
in that county. The plea began to be 
argued on the 17th June. The At- 
torney-General then urged as fol- 
lows : — 

The author of the libel was guilty 
of an offence as well as the publisher ; 
and where a man was charged with 
writing and composing, it was neces- 
sary to lay the venue in that county in 
which the act of composing or writing 
had been performed. In the case of 
the King . v. Lambe, which would 
be found in Coke, it had been held 
that the contriver, the procurer, and 
the publisher of a libel, were each and 
all guilty of an offence ; and Lord 
Holt, in a subsequent case, the King 
V. Bere, had held that the writer was 
the contriver. Upon the authority of 
those cases he should contend that the 
composing a libel was ui itself an of- 
fence ; and if the publishing only con- 
stituted the offence^ as had been con- 
tended by the counsel for the defen- 
dant, to what end were the writing and 
composing charged in the indictment i 
It liad been said by the defendant’s 
Counsel, that the proposition which he 
was maintaining would go to the length 
of saying, that a man who wrote a libel 
and kept it in bis desk would be pu* 
nishable. Was there any thing very 
extraordinary in that ? What was the 
law in cases of forgery i It had been 
held that a man who committed a for- 
gery,, and kept it in his desk, witbout 
any publication at all, was guilty of 
felony ; and, in the case of the King 

Croker, a man bad been convicted 
under such circumstances. Although 
proof of the corpus deheii, Of the wnt- 
ing in 'Leicestershire, would be suffi- 
cient, yet be wgis prepared to shew that 
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evidence of actual publication in Lei- 
cestersbire had been given. It was 
proved that the letter had been written* 
in Leice^ershire* and that it had after- 
wards been aent open in London. How 
from One place to* the 
otn^T^nad it been sent by the post, 
or had it been delivered to some per- 
son in an open state ? If it had been 
put into the post, he had authority for 
saying that the act of putting it into 
the post amounted to publication : if 
it had been delivered open to any per- 
son, the publication was obvious. 

fdr Scarlett^ at considerable 
length, supported the rule. He trem- 
bled even at the thought that there 
was a bare possibility that the Court 
might concur in the arguments of the 
Attorney-General. The principles 
which the Attorney-General had 
broached on that day had slept in 
darkness for fifty years, and certainly 
he had never expected to have heard 
such principles attempted to be revi- 
ved. That attempt, however, had been 
made, and made with a degree of enei- 
gy and zeal which could not have been 
surpassed even in those fatal times 
which had witnessed the operation of 
those principles— in times which Eng- 
land bad survived, and which he had 
hoped that England had forgotten. 
He did not deny the effect of the cases 
of the King v, Paine,” and ** the King 
V. Bere but those were cases which 
had occurred before the Revolution ; 
and he had firmly trusted that the opi- 
nfons expressed in \bo8e cases — opi- 
' nions founded upon an indistinct con- 
ception of the nature of the offence, 
and upon a strong desire to support a 
form of arbitrary government-.-had 
long since resolved thedselves info the 
more temperate principle, that the 
crime of libel consisted in the publica- 
tion. Even,. however, upon the dan- 
gerous, the horrible principle contend- 
ed for by the gentlemen omthe other 
a^de, he would shew that a new trial 


ought to be granted in the present 
case. The charge against the defen- 
dant was for copi posing and publish- 
ing — he would put the causing out of 
the question, for he who caused the 
composing or publishing did, in effect, 
expose or publish — a malicious hbeh 
biow th^ averment could, as it stoodf 
mean nothing but that the composing 
and publishing took place in Leices- 
tershire ; and therefore, if, as the At- 
torney-General said, the composing 
itself constituted a crime, or the com- 
posing formed one part of the crime, 
and the publication another, the de- 
fendant ought at all events to have 
been found guiltjr only of composing 
or writing in Leicestershire ; and the 
verdict, quoad the publication, ought 
to have been a verdict of acquittal. If 
the argument on the other side was ap^ 
proved by the Court, the Attorney- 
General would say ngxt, that any man 
, who found a libel became subject to 
punishment, unless he destremd it up- 
on the spot or carried it before a ma- 
gistrate. Authority even for that po- 
sition might be found in LoVd Coke. 
According to the case of the King 
V, Paine, if one man wrote a libellous 
epigram, and another took a popy of 
it and kept it for his private amuse-, 
ment, the man who kept the copy 
would be punishable, because the thing 
might at some time afterwards be pub- 
lished. It would be about as reason- 
able to indict a man for keeping a gun 
in his because at some future 

period a person might be shot with it. 
According to the same case, if om, 
wrote a libel, and another 
ved it, the approver was guilty. This 
case was really worth the attention of 
his learned friend, the Attorney-Gene- 
t ral j It created a new cUss of offenders. 
The principle laid down by Lord Holt, 
in the case of the King v.^Bere, was 
no lest detestable. ACCoi^ng to 
that case, a man mig|bil^ purchase a 
book in a shop, and place it in 
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cloeet ; and if it were found that that 
hook contained matter libellous upon 
iiny human creature, the onus of pro- 
ving an innocent intention was thrown 
upon the unhappy possessor. What 
a position was this ! There was not, 
perhaps, a book in the libraries of their 
lordships, not even the Praycr-boA 
Itself, from which something libellous 
might not be extracted — libellous up- 
on some individual, some government, 
or some system. The very notes which 
he (Mr Scarlett) was then taking 
might, in due time, if not destroyed, 
become libellous. They might by ac- 
cident be locked up among his papers, 
and, after his death, his posterity might 
be prosecuted for possessing them. 

On this and the following day, Mr 
Scarlett endeavoured to shew, by many 
cases and arguments, the nature and 
course of the error into which Justice 
Hok had been le^. The, term being 
olosed, the case was deferred till the 
16th of November, when it was re- 
arffited at great length on the same 
lida by Mr Denman. On the 27th 
of November, the Judges delivered 
their opinion. 

Justice Best gave a view of the pro- 
ceedings 00 the trial. The cause was 
most ably defended in person by Sir 
Francis Burdett^ who 'Said little upon 
she point of venucy but rested mainly 
upen the impossibility of his entertain- 
ing the intent imputed to him by the in- 
ibrmation. The Jury found the defend- 
mk gnilty- A motion for a hew trial 
has since been made, in v^ikh that 
gi^tleman has had the assistance of the 
ayfest cOi^osel that any bar or any coun- 
try couSi' produce ; and the matter is 
now in a fit ttate for decision. Three 
objections only were taken when the 
rule to tdiewcabse was granted | a fourth, 
has biuce been added, of which, though 
not taken ex;act]]r in time, 1 wish tne 
defendant to hive i^fuUb«nefk. The 
first of dKeie I believe, is, 

that there was no eidiMnce of pub- 


lication in Leicestershire. Upon that 
part of the case 1 have this to observe 
r— if there was any evidence, of the ef- 
fect of that evidence, it was not for me 
to judge. My duty was to put it to 
the Jury — theirs was to judge of its 
value. The .rule of evidence is the 
same with plaintiff and with defendant ; 
and it will hardly be contended that a 
judge could take upon himself to judge 
of the effect of a defendant’s evidence ; 
if he could, it would be a trial by judge, 
and a trial by jury no longer. There 
was, in my opinion, such evidence on 
the part of the prosecution as raised a 
strong presumption of publication in 
Leicestershire ; and no attempt to re- 
but that presumption being made, it 
became, in my mind, conclusive proof. 
But 1 have been told that there can 
be no presumption in a criminal case— 
that we are not allowed to presume 
guilt. General propositions are dan- 
gerous to deal with. No doubt, we 
are not to presume without evidence ; 
the law says that we shall not imagine 
guilt, and, without evidence to raise 
presumption, such presumption and 
imagination would be one. But, upon 
reasonable evidence given, I deny that 
we are not to presume in a criminal 
cause as well as in a civil case* In 
fact, as regards the law of evidence, 
there is no difference between civil and 
criminal cases ; and there needs no dif- 
ference if the rules of evidence are the 
rules of common sense. I beg to say, 
that there is scarcely a criminal case, 
from the highest *to the lowest clala, 
in which Courts do not act upon pre-' 
sumption, and that for the reason laid 
down Vy my Lord Mansfield. ' « It 
eetdom happens,” says that noble 
lor^, in the Douglas case,-— it sel- 
dom happens that absolute certainty 
can be obtained in hnpfum affairs, and 
therefore reason and pii]b1ic utility re- 
quire that judges, mad that all mankind, 
in forming th^ir opbions of the truth 
of facts, should 'be regulated by the 
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superior number of probabilities on one 
side and on the other.*' And through^ 

• out our criminal law we constantly act 
upon this principle In treason, upon 
proof of rebellion, or endeavour to ex- 
, cite rebellion, we presume intent td kill 
the King. In cases of homicide, al- 
though the act of killing may be per- 
fectly innocent, we presume that malice 
which IS necessary to constitute mur- 
der, and throw it upon the prisoner to 
relieve himself from that presumption. 
In cases of burglary or highway rob- 
bery, possession of the goods is pre- 
supnption of the crime until that pos- 
session 13 accounted for. I admit that, 
in cases where presumption is attempt- 
ed to be raised for the purpose of 
proving the great body of delinquen- 
cy, there the presumption ought to be 
strong, and such as should leave no 
rational doubt upon the minds of a 
Jury ; but upon a portion of a case 
affecting merely the question of venue, ^ 
and which leaves the great body of 
gutlt uiKouched, \ would deal with 
presumption even as I deal with it in 
the most trifling cause that ever oc- 
cupied the time of Westminster-hall. 

I say that, even supposing the libel to 
have been sent by post, such sending 
is publication. 1 deny that the pub- 
lication of a libel implies manifestation 
of its contents, or that the wot^d is so 
used in the law of England* We hear 
of a man publishing his will ; we speak 
of publishing an award ; but it is not 
aupposed that such a man reads his 
^ will or his avward ;*he merely declares 
that instrument to be his. So, in a 
case of libel, if a man does the act 
which it is for him to do tovirards^e 
accomplishing of the mischief 
tends, he publishes. The moment he 
passes the libel from his hand, his con- # 
trol of it is gone ; he has shot his ar« 
row, and, whether it hits the mark or 
not, no longer de^nds upon him ; the 
heus peenitettHa u oyer } the body of 


the offence is comiUitted ; and that 
moment, upon every principle of com- 
mon sen^e— that moment he ought to 
be called upon to answer. What woidd 
be the effect of a contrary holding 1 
If a man wraps up a letter or a news** ^ 
p^er in one countv, and gives it 
boy to qarry into tne^next, who is tW 
publisher ? Would it not be contrary * 
to common sense to deny that the man 
who sent the paper ij* the publisher ? 
Suppose a man writing a libel in Eng- 
land upon the King of England, and 
sending it to be published in Paris or 
Petersburgh, where is that man to be 
punished ? 

The other Judges concurring in all 
the material pa it of this opinion, the 
motion was refused. 

The Solicitor-General. — As it 
was not to be expected that Sir Francis 
Burdett should be in daily attendance 
during the pontinua^jee of the long ar- 
gument which had been just termina- 
ted, and as it was impossible for him 
to be acquainted with the restdt to 
which it had been just brought, he 
f the Solicitor-General) should not press* 
for judgment against mm (Sir F. Bur- 
dett) that term, but would allow the 
matter to stand over till the next. 


Sm Chtarles Wc^selet, Baht., 
AND Jo$£i*H Harrison, foh 
OITIOH* 

Mr Lloyd stated the indictment to 
be agaiolt Sli- Charles Wolselcy, Bart., 
and Jo$opll Hlinison, school master,^a9 
|wo grohuds. The first count charg^ 
that they had excited to tumult and 
insurrection, by holding a numerous 
meeting on the 2Sth of July, and ad- 
dresriiig seditious words to tifem, cal- 
C^atfd to bring the gov^emment into 
hatred and contempt* second 

Count*charged ibiflt tbcVipd agreed 
together to stir to tu- 
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r mult and insurrection, and to excite 
hatred and contempt against the go- 
vernment. 

Mr Benyon rose on the part of the 
prosecution. No doubt, the learned 
gentleman said, the Jury were already 
aware that the present prosecution 
arose out of one of those dangerous 
meetings which had been held in Che- 
shire,* and in the adjacent counties, 
during the la^t summer— meetings 
which were calculated to terrify the 
peaceable subjects of the realm, and 
which had been headed, and princi- 
pally promoted, by itinerant orators. 
The Jury, however^ were called upon 
— and from the knowledge which he 
(Mr Benyon) had of many of them, 
he doubted not that they would fulfil 
their duty — tlvey were called upon by 
their oaths to dismiss from their minds 
every cucumstance which they had 
previously heard^ upon tjie subject, 
and to try the case upon the evidence, 
and only upon the evidence, which 
would be adduced before them. The 
two defendants, Sir Charles Wolseley 
and Mr Harrison, were well known : 
the first was a gentleman of estate in 
the county of Stafford, and had inhe- 
rited a considerable paternal property, 
together with the rank and title of 
Baronet, which had been conferred 
upon one of his a*^ncf3tor8 in the reign 
of Charles the First: the second de- 
fendant, Mr Harrison, had been, until 
Iktely, a stranger in the county of 
Chester ; he was, the learned counsel 
believed, a dissenting minister and a 
scbpolmaster. Upon the 26th of July 
laat a })nbUc meeting had been announ-^ 
ced at Sfockport, and, previous to that 
day, the midetitS in the neighbour- 
hood had been advised that a meeting 
was to take place for the real or pre- 
tended purpose of petitioning for re- 
form 11 ) parliament. Upon the day 
appointed a number of persont, not 

than five tbjousandy and, according 
& the statement of one of the defend- 


ants, amounting nearly to ten thou- 
sand, assembled ; and it would be 
found, that, previous to that meeting. 
Sir Charles Wolseley and Mr Harri- 
son had been known to each other, 
and\hat they had corresponded ; and 
it would be shewn, that, upon the 28th 
July, they were in intimate conversa- 
tion for at least an hour before the 
assembly took place. It would be 
seen, therefore, that these defendants 
vrcrc not persons accidentally coming 
together in consequence of the hand- 
bills which had announced the meet- 
ing, but that they* came there toge- 
ther in consequence of a preconcerted 
scheme. The meeting was numerous, 
and was attended by men who had 
bludgeons in their hands ; those blud- 
geons were not merely carried for 
shew, or for intimidation, but a con- 
stable, whom they were pleased to call 
a spy, was nearly put to death by some 
persons in the crowd. The meeting 
in question, the learned counsel would 
shew, had not be^ a peaceable meet- 
ing for the purpose of petition. It 
had been attended by persons carrying 
banners, inscribed with the common 
cant terms of no corn laws,” “ uni- 
versal suffrage,*' ” annual parliaments,** 
and voting by ballot.** At a parti- 
cular house a platform had been erect- 
ed, upon which the leaders mounted ; 
and the Jury would find the two de- 
fendants- taking a leading part in the 
ensuing transactions. It having been 
previbusliy agreed that Sir Charles 
Wolseleyt.as a geiftleman of rank and 
property, should be called to the chair, 
that individual took the chair amidst 
the acclamations of the crowd*: he 
then opened the meeting, and used the 
seditious words imputed to him by the 
, present indictment. Sir Charles Wolse- 
ley had said, « that h^ was in .Paris 
at the beginning of the JTrench revo- 
lution that he wat fhe first man who 
made a kiok fiastile ; and he 

expicsBcd his liopcs,” and the Jui> 
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would hear in what direction he then 
pointed, that he should be present 
I at the demolition of another Bastile.” 
He then abused the Ministeis of the 
Crown, and said that he could not find 
terms in which to speak with sufficient 
detestation of them. He spoke of 
spies, and said that he detested their 
employers, Sidmouth and Castlereagh. 
He said, that where the people were 
not represented, no allegiance was due ; 
taxation was a robbery ; and resistance 
to the government justifiable. A great 
deal more had been said ; but those 
were the principal points upon which 
he (the learned counsel) charged the 
defendant, Sir Charles Wolseley, with 
having used seditious speeches at this 
illegal meeting, with a view to bring 
into hatred and contempt the govern- 
ment and constitution of the country ; 
language more calculated to produce 
that effect could scaicely be conceived. 
Mr Harrison, the second defendant, 
followed Sir Charles Wolseley. He 
declared against petitioning any 
more, which he considered degrading 
and humiliating. There would be a 
meeting,'* he said,^*‘ of delegates at 
Oldham, on the Monday following, at 
the Union-room, for the purpose of 
establishing a National Convention ; and 
It would also be one of its duties to 
devise farther means for extending 
and consolidating the national union." 
How far the evidence would bring 
home to the defendants, or either of 
them — indeed, if it did to one, it 
mult to both— »the diarge wilieh was 
alleged against them, it would be for 
the Jury to determine. As to the se- 
ditious language, there could be no 
doubt ; the Jury would judge of the 
intention and of the tumultuous rneet^- 
ing. If any words more strongly 
tending to bring^the government and 
the constitution into contempt and 
hatred could be us^^ he (Mr BeAyon) 
was at a loss to ^know^ what those 
words were. It would, perhaps, be 


stated by Mr Pearsdn, the learned 
Counsel for the defendant, that the 
meeting in question was a peaceable 
meeting for the purpose of petitioUj 
but It would be shewn to the Jufjr 
that Mr Harrison had expressly disa- ^ 
vowyd any intention to petition. The 
nglu of peaceibly meeting together ^ 
for the purpose of petitioning the 
Sovereign or the Legislature against 
grievances, either real or supposed, 
was the right, the birthright, of Eng- 
lishmen, and Heaven forbid that he 
(Mr Behyon) should stand before the 
Jury to deny that right. There was 
no impropriety in a peaceable meeting 
for the purpose of seeking reform m 
parliament, but the meeting at Stock- 
port had not been a meeting of that 
character. The language, the con- 
duct, the whole insignia of that meet- 
ing, shewed that the purpose was not 
petition, but intimidation. The con- 
duct of the meeting on the 28th July 
had been calculated, not for the reform 
of the British constitution, but for the 
subversion of it. 

John Kenyon Winterbottom, exa- 
mined by Serjeant Cross, said he was 
a solicitor in Stockport. He saw a 
public meeting in the town of Stock- 
port, between one and two o'clock on 
the 2 dth July last. He attended in a 
building (a Sunday-sdhool), near the 
meeting. The place is called Sandy 
Brow. Hb^^ould think there were 
4000 or ^006 assembled* He was 
nor iO^neaf to observe whether they 
were ettmfgers or inhabitants. They 
at first. Most of them had 
stiefca, which appeared to have been 
newly cut from hedges. They weT^ 
not walking-sticks. The population 
is upwards of 20,000 There were 
Jiustings or a scaffold. Several per- 
sons were on the scaffold. Sir Charles 
was pointed out to him ad one : he 
knew Mr Harrison, and there 

He heard Harrison 
of Commons Was the 
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that it wat jts absurd to petition them 
as it would be for a master to petition 
hi8 groom for hiM horse. He said that 
there was a barrier between the throne 
and the people, which roust be reroo- 
ved either by force from heaven or 
heU^in order that they might see^he- 
Iber a man or a pig was^ upon the 
thlrone**' He thought there was laugh- 
ter*. The expression of derision was 
general, Harrison said, “ The united 
will of the people was sure to prevail. 
It was an axiom that could not be con- 
futed. It might be necessary in some 
cases to petition the House of Lords, 
who were, by the constitution, placed 
in a different situation to the House of 
Commons ; but in the present corrupt 
State of things it was useless, and he 
would not recommend it.** 

Thomas Bolton lived m Stockport. 
Great numbers of the people were 
townsmen : he saw no i^iusual sticks : 
they were not more numerous about 
the hustings than he should have ex- 
pected. He stood amongst the crowd, 
and gained high ground when he could. 
He saw no chair. The first attention 
he paid was to Sir Charles : he heard 
what he said. He made a minute 
about an hour after, and could state 
that Sir Charles had said what he had 
there noted. QHe was allowed to read 
it.] He was happy in addressing 
the people of Stockport from Sandy 
Brow ; it was a place opttsecrated to 
liberty, by the absence of friends he 
wotdd have bee i happy to meet there | 
and he trusted Sandy Brofr would be 
more famed in history \)^n the field of 
Was there a peacc-offijer 
preientt trusted they came to keep 
the pea^i and not to break it. But 
was there any of your spies, yov^ note- 
taking, or blaek«book gentry, tell youir 
employers, the tools of a Castlereagh 
and SidmoOth, ^at I hate them, that 
I detest I eternally exe- 

crate them.^ lie Pfoud to say, 

thpt4ie WM at iht tthifig of the Bas- 

il 


tile in France — he should be happy to 
be at the taking of a Bastile in Eng- 
land.” (He saw nothing but the action 
of speaking with force and energy ) 

** And were all hearts but as firm in . 
the cause as his own, they would soon 
put an end to the present tyranny and 
corruption." He heard Mr Harrison, 
but took no note of it, and now recol- 
lected nothing of it 

Joseph Johnson, surveyor at Stock- 
port, gave similar evidence rtlative to 
Sir Charles, Mr Harrison, &c Mr 
Harrison stood next to Sir Charles, 
and spoke, and nsaid they wanted to 
get to the throne in order to see whe- 
ther there was a pig or a man on it ; 
and if there were 10,000 walls betwixt 
them, they would blow them up either 
to heaven or to hell. The expression 
about the pig, and that of the walls, 
was received by acclamations. 

Thomas Welsh, a clerk to Mr Har- 
rop, in Manchester, said that Mr Har- 
rison had read from a letter that the 
Deity had intended man for happiness, 
and provided a sufficiency of all good 
things to make him so ; but as the 
majority of that meeting was extreme- 
ly unhappy and miserable, and render- 
ed so by their rulers, the intentions of 
the Deity bad been frustrated, and re- 
bellion against that government became 
almost a duty. Sir Charles read the 
resolutions, and put them to the meet- 
ing. One of the resolutions was, that 
Lord Sitimouth had been guilty of 
high treason. Another was, that a 
enerid meeting bf delegates should be 
eld at Oldham, or otlier places, as 
might be agreed upon. Another re- 
solution was, that a subscription should 
be entered into to defray the expense 
of prosecuting his Majesty s ministers. 
The resolutions were put sepaiately. 
He did not recollectrWbo read them. ' 
All the resolutiojis WjtrjS a^teed to. 
Mr Harrison reciipitulated the speeches^ 
and said a 4^pntlttdn from the dele- 
gates should pieseut thdr petition to 
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the throne, and to remove all impedi- tended that meeting vmt ^tin% UXN 
ment, for they' did not know whether important ; and he (the 
^therc v/as a man or pig there. As sel) would'go at once to tte 00ad|ljt:l 
ministers, Mr Harrison added, had and to the language employed bjr 
screened themselves with a bill of in- meeting. What then were thle relio^ 
demnity, that this mteting do indem- tions which had beert passed at 
nffy the speakers, in cas^ any thing meeting ? H<? (Mr Pearson) WOtM 
scoitiou'* had been said. This was venfuie to declare, that even from 
earned with cues of We do, we partial detail of those resolutions which 
do" had been given by the witnesses, for i 

Mr Pearson said, that it was now his the prosecution, nothing would appear 
duty to address the Jury on behalf of by which his client could be affected. 
Sir Charles Wolseley, and on behalf of Of reform, whatever might be his opi« 
Sir Charles only. The question be- nion, he* would here say nothing. It 
fore the Jury was not a political t|ue8- was a legitimate topic of discussion, 
tion,* nor was a political dissei tation It had formed a material topic of po- 
from him (Mr Pearson) to be expect- litical writers at various periods, ^ver 
ed. In a court of justice, in the sane- since the Revolution, and the wisest 
tuary of the law, the voice of party and best statesmen had endeavoured t<i % 
should be for ever silent ; and he con- effect it Need he refer to Locke and 
jured the Jury to consider, that, if it Bohngbroke, to Fox and Pit ? It was 
was incumbent upon him (the learned surely too late of the day to make it 
counsel) to abstain from obtruding necessary to ai gue that reform was a 
upon the Jury any political discussion, legitimate object of lueeting and pCti- 
it was still more incumbent upon the tioning. Universal suffrage certain- 
jury to gaiard their minds from the ly seemed of all chimerical project 
shgntest shade of political bias. The the most chimerical; but stilt it was 
charge of conspiracy, the learned coun- not unlawful to discuss it and to peti* 
sel thought, scarce deserved an argu- tion either House of Parliament, or the 
ment ; it had been, by the evidence Sovereign, or, if the petition waa re^ 
for the prosecution, completely dis- fused, to remonstrate boldly and man- 
proved ; and he was only astonished fully, but respectfully. Where was the 
that his learned fnend had not long limit to petitioning ? Whatever Farlia- 
since abandoned that charge, and con- ment could grant, tRe people could 
fessed that his ground had mouldered petition, and bad a right to give 
beneath his feet. A Conspiracy, for- tbree tO individual opinions by 
sooth, between two men w^O rad not mectil^ ftlio hiiiiting their wishes^ He 
been proved to have met until t few, could not ibmk of wasting their time 
rndbentb before the time at which their by reHSaHlhlg Upon the absurd evidence 
bffence was alleged to have been com- tb^t tiH tim people of this great em- 
mitted I The whole charge of conspi- tm wete to be assembled at Oldham# 
racy was gone; aftd it would be was- ^Tbat it had been seriously urged 
ting the time of the Juty to argue it ^ the prosecution was singular in judl* 
farther. The other part of the indict- dat proceedings. It was beyOnd every 
ment would depend entirely upon the ,tbiug in real life, — ^beyond every thing 
question wbethtf the meeting of thet iu comic fiction. The wddest of wild 
28th was a legal o|r an illegal meeting; romances had nothing l)k;4 it. The 
and to sucha quesliimi tbclearned'coun- flappm of memory #dJ|i^Mmatical 
sel felt assured the 3i^ could retura carving of mv^t 
but one ansiter. The mtsdiers who at* were not mi the 
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alarm of theinliabitants of the Flying 
Island, that this earth would be de- 
stroyed by the tail of a cortiet, was as 
reasonable as any alarm for this wild 
speculation of a national meeting at 
Oldham. Say that they were to be 
delejrttes who met. lie needed^not 
to tdl them that chat would not b^n- 
lawful. Needed he to remind them 
that a meeting of delegates was held 
in London, among whom was Dr Jebb, 
Sir William Jones, Mr fitt, Mr Fox, 
the Lennoxes, the Cavendishes, and 
the Howards ? They were not prose- 
cuted by the Attorney-General. Why 
then should a meeting in Cheshire be 
thu^ visited ? But such a Uieetingwould 
not have been illegal. But if they had 
the dicUm of a Judge, which they had 
not. that it was illegal ; still, in the 
present case, it had, according to the 
evidence, been only proposed. Then 
there was a subscription ^proposed for 
the prosecution of Ministers who had 
violated the law : but to the law. and 
the law only, they applied. How could 
this be a violation of the public peace ? 
Next, as to the conduct of the parties 
at the meeting, there was nothing il- 
legal in mere numbers. The acts of 
the last Parliament were a distinct ad- 
mission that meetings of that kind were 
legal before. It had been laid down 
by that upr^ht' and impartial Judge, 
Mr Justice Bayley, that if there were 
60,CX)0^ it was not, therefore, an un- 
lawful assembly. If a constable was 
hurt, It was before Sir Charles came { 
even if it were not, how could be fee 
aufwerable for that mOre than for a 
pfekpoehjt who might steal JproJjcrMr 
in that CUfipi i Sticks for convenience, 
or even parade, were not unlawful. If 
they were held up, so were hatSr But 
in no shape were they connected with^ 
his client. A* to the cap of liberty 
and the flag, they were aware that at 
York, where aiidh things wer%proved 
to have existed* to Ja Mch greater ex- 
teutt Hr Hunt was aegut^ted in every 


count, similar to what they were try- 
ing at present. Here he read the count 
on which Mr Hunt had been convict-^ 
ed, and called the attention of their 
Lordships particularly to it. Perhaps 
the cap of liberty was a bauble unwor- 
thy of the attention of men of sense ; 
but the multitude, men as well as child- 
ren, valued the symbol more than the 
thing signified — 

‘‘ Pleased with this bauble still as that before/* 

Of the rattles, tittles, rosaries, or gar- 
ters, mentioned by the poet, were there 
any more harmlesa than the cap of li- 
berty, originally emblematical of the 
manumission of a slave, in England 
the symbol of liberty ? It had been 
used and abused in France, so had li- 
berty. He could not suppose the con- 
stitution of this country could be de- 
stroyed like a necromancer’s spell, by 
a breath, a hiss, or a shout. If the 
meeting was not illegal, the speeches 
could not make it the meeting descri- 
bed in the indictment. Seditious words 
might form a substantive crime, but it 
was not the crime before them. If 
others used seditious words, Sir Charles 
Wolaeley was answerable only for his 
own words. Here he ielt pleculiar dif* 
ficulty. Sir Charles Wolseley was a 
person of the highest honour and re- 
spectability, and would not separate 
himself from a fellow-sufferer ; but he 
could not suffer considerations of that 
kind to influence hisconduct as his coun- 
,9el. Let Mr Harrison deny, or explain, 
or prove to be aft idl^ joke, the allu- 
sion to an illustrious person. Such ex- 
pressions were improper, disgraceful, 
mdecentfUliaebievoUs. But Sir Charles 
Wolseley was not answerable for every 
absurd remark made by others. The 
Bastile, it was evident, an^ he would 
prove, had been menMon^d pnly hypo- 
thetically j and Si^ Chai^:le8 Wolseley 
took ho greater lil^ty in ttiis respect 
than Mr £urke had ddue on the other 
side. Sir Charles, hi saving that he 
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would assist in destroying similar build- 
ings^ if set up in this country, said no 
^orethan every English gentleman felt. 
Sir Charles W olseley’s fortune was opu- 
lent, and affording the elegances and 
luxuries of life ; his family, his rank, 
his* wife and numerous family, proved 
that he could not be influencedbyenvy, 
or desire to throw his property as a 
pn/.c of some desperate gambler in re- 
volution. — He committed that client, 
his liberty, his happiness, and the hap. 
piness of his family, with most entire 
confidence, into their hands. 

Mr Harrison began to address the 
Jury with the utmost composure, and 
with a violently methodistical twang. 
The first thing he would speak of to 
them was Mr Marshall’s charge to the 
Grand Jury, as it appeared in the pa- 
pers. It struck him that it was ap- 
plied to himself. He knew of no case 
to which it could sipply but his own. 
This speech, so eli^borate and long, 
was all directed against him, an hum- 
ble individual as he was. (Here he 
read a great part of the charge, till he 
came to the expression that “ there 
were persons destitute of honour, fame, 
and fortune, who hazarded their lives 
for desperate purposes/') That there 
were some bad and desperate adven- 
turers, that hazarded their lives to ob- 
tain fame or fortune, he admitted, but 
he was not among them. He had 
always proposed to promote and effect; 
icform by legal means. The honour- 
able Baronet could not have been al- 
ludefi to as the despei'ate adventurer, 
destitute of honour, fame, and fortune. 
Therefore he alone had been alluded^ 
to, or the observation was irteleyant. ^ 
(He then read a passage, in contintjia*, 
tion, from the Che$ter Chronicle^ If 
he should fall, it wonJd be by the vio- 
lence of hiis proB^tors | « and if I 
fall,” continued he. In. a whining tone, 
“ the earth wiQ when f 
If in the heat of zrgu^eht^r discourse 
he used figured too strong for the oc- 
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casion, every public did the 

same. Had he beea Conteious pf ha-> 
vittg desired, or of having uSed any 
means to cause a sanguinary revolu- 
tion, he should have stood at the baft 
and at once pleaded guilty.” Whe^ 
he had looked at that sham document! ' 
the indictment, in vrhich he and Sir 
Charles Wolseley were bound hand 
and foot, to be thrown — where -into 
hell 1 Here he was most basely tradu- 
ced and injured. He was determined 
to vindicate his own innocence; -'•It 
might be said, what was his country 
to him ? Why, gentlemen, it is every 
thing to me. Should they throw me 
down, my country will receive me in 
her arms ; should I be separated from 
the beloved partner of my life, my 
country will comfort her heart ; should 
1 be separated from my dear babes, my 
country will provide them ten fathers 
for me alone.”, ^ This titpe was the first 
opportunity afforded to him pf vmdi- 
eating his diaracter, and this opportu- 
nity, by the strength of Heaven, be 
was determined to improve. (He now 
read farther on in the charge to the 
Grand Jury.) “ Early impressions of 
loyalty and religion must be removed ; 
and this was to be accomplished by the 
blasphemous speeches of their Vaga**' 
bond orators.” Vagabond o^^atorsl 
meaning, no doubt, him’self ! Witness 
that Gospel ’^ieh had been sealed 
with the blot^ of Jesus Christ, in t|ie 
preaching of 'which he had lived, and 
in the practice of which he would die, 
th^ he, bad^done his utmost to check 
fW progress of vice and itreligion. 
Thj^ Gospel held out to him the hope^ 
of^' glorious hereafter ; it had be^l 
the ddight of his heart, and it was still 
the Ooirtfort of his soul; “ The people 
h^ve a right to petition for the redress 
of their grievances ; but thoy must 
eaercise that right m a legaVlFid con- 

^utional manner.’' 

^^xercise of that right ho 

now stood in 
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cament. Mark the buls ! The people 
have a right, they must not exert 
it. They ma^ have a« rtany rights 
as they please, but the moment they 
seek to exercise them they are forfeit- 
fdr Drawing together vast multi- 
tudes.** Were 5000 too many for.such 
ft neighbourhood to assemble on such 
ftu occasion ? One-fourth part of the 
population > Would three men be ter- 
rified at one ? TheterrOrempojow/i had 
not been made out by the prosecution. 
Hc'-{ri^rriaon) would not apply to the 
feelings of the Jury ; he scorned to do 
it. Let the Jury hate him as their most 
mortal foe, still it was their duty to give 
a just verdict ; he did not ask it, he de- 
manded it. “ The law of England ab- 
Jiors the assemblage of great multitudes 
of people on any pretence.*’ ‘‘Abhors!** 
What was meant by “ Abhors ?*’ — 
Forbids** might have had some mean- 
ing \ but} evep then, ^he same argu- 
Qlent would apply to general elections, 
cither for county or city. ** Assassin- 
ation seems to have been one of the 
crimes by which thishonid conspiracy 
was to have been accomplished.'* What 
was this but an allusion to the Cato- 
street plot i What, but an attempt to 
connect him (Harrison) with those 
foolish, rash— (“ Here is a gentleman 
^behind won’t let me speak*'! — iucon- 
•ideratc men be the Jury what 

they might, they were Englishmen ; 
he loved them ; every Englishman was 
near and deai to Ins heart. “ Fretend- 
^ llefbrmers !” the word “ pretend* 

' Cw hurt him. I f they hatl been cool, 
and cmlets, and tame, i|od md^ert^Ut, 
ftt thc^wjeeiings, they might hate been 
sCtleS^jCted ; but when they had done 
every to prove their zeal ; when 
they hdd sh^wn that they felt their 
grievances^ au4 wished to get redress 
for thetd I their exertions in the 
cause ot Keform bad subjected them 
to abuse tA.pmGli»biBeDt,4t.wa9 too 
much to say th»t tWjF werfe not in ear- 
iil^t It was too muai*>i«he could not 

* f 


abide it. fHere the orator stamped 
emphatically with his foot. He then 
wiped his forehead, at leisure, with hi^ 
pocket-handkerchief, and continued.! 
He was sure that he had not offended 
the Judge by his remarks ; for his 
Lordship bad been looking at him with 
a pleasant countenance all the while. 
He (Harrison) would tell the Jury 
that he held in his hand a help un- 
hoped for. It was a little book, en- 
titled “ Remarks upon the Indictment 
of Sir Charles Wolseley and Mr Har- 
rison.** It was written by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, the greate«>t lawyer in the world. 
May be the Jury had heard of him ; 
no doubt both their Lordships had. 
Mr Harrison then went at great length 
into the work of Mr Bentham, and 
expatiated, by way of digression, up- 
on the merits of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. There was an article in that 
Review worthy the attention of the 
Jury. It treated of tumult, the offence 
of which he (the defendant) was ac- 
cused. The article was *written by 
another great lawyer, Mr Brougham, 
Mr Brougham there defended tumult; 
and proved that it was not for the good 
of the public that tumultuous meetings 
should be extinguished. Mr Brougham 
wished that very crime to continue for 
which the defendants in the present 
case were indicted. Not that he ( Har- 
rison} liked tumult ; he was always a 
peaceable m^n. It had been given in 
evidehce, that the defendants had in- 
tended to assemble the whole country 
^at Oldham. It appea'^ed then, th^ the 
English law punished intentions, fan- 
cies, inclinations, thoughts, wishes, and 
dispoaitSons. If not, the indictment 
was not founded upon English law. 
Insurrection had been imputed to them. 
What was insurrection ? It was rising 
up. Was rising op a i Coun- 
sel rose up. The rise up to 

give their ver^t which was 

anticiptted^ TWlhj^ were guilty 
of a had, by this 
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time^ spoken for nearly four hourly and 
there appeared to be no prospect of a 
conclusion, when it was hinted to him 
‘by his friends, that the course which 
he was pursuing, was as little likely to 
produce advantage to himself as entar- 
tainment to his audience. — After a few 
observations further, therefore, he clo- 
sed bis address. 

A few witnesses were now called 
for Sir Charles Wolscley, who did not 
however prove any thing important, 

Mr B^enyon replied. The Chief 
Justice summed up the case, and char- 
ged the Jury at great length. • 

The Jury# after retiring for tlirce 
quarters of an hour, brought in a ver- 
dict of Guilty against both defendants. 

Application for a new trial was made 
in the Court of King's Bench, but re- 
fused. 

On the 16th May, judgment was 
pronounced. Sir Charles Wolseley 
was sentenced to eighteen months' im- 
prisonment in Abgigdon gaol ; at the 
expiration .of that time to enter into 
sureties for his good behaviour, him- 
V self in iOOO/. and two other persons 
in 500/. each. Mr Harrison to be im- 
prisoned for a term of eighteen months 
(to be computed from the expiration 
of his present imprisonment) in the 
Castle of Chester ; and at the expira- 
tion of his imprisonment, to enter into 
securities for his good behaviour du- 
ring five years, himself in 2O0/. and two 
other pel suns m 100/. each. ' 


Cartwright, Woollbr, and 
Others, for PaocBEDiwrea^ AT 
Birmingham, and jpor 

FULLY EtECTlNG SiR ChaRX^^ 
WOLSEIrBY AS ..A ReTUESENTA- 
TJVB TO 

(^Previous to opn«id^ 

able exceptions we£p man- 
ner in which the strucki 


and which afterwards bi^aae the sub- 

f ;t of a motion beforp the Court of 
ing’s B«ich. At present they were 
overruled by the Lord Chief Barpo^l 
Mr Balguy opened the pleadjlnjg|s* 
This was an indictment, in the 
count , charging the defendants, Geortt^ 
Edifionds, Charles Haddocks, Jo^' 
CdrtwnglTt, Thomas Jonathan Wool- . 
er, and William Greathead Lev^ia, 
with being malicious, seditious, and 
evil-disposed persons, and with uof 
lawfully and maliciously desi>M^^,,an4 
intending to laise and excite dlSCODr 
tent and disaffection in the minds^of 
the king's subjects, and intending to 
move them to hatred and contempt of, 
the government and constitution AS by ’ 
law established, and of the CommdhI 
House of Parliament as by law estiU // 
blishcd, heretofore, to wit, on th^,,,v 
Pith of July, 1819, and on divers other 
days and times, as well before ttiaftev, 
with force and arms, Birmm|;h!lin, ' 
Unlawfully, maliciously^ and aedltiou$- 
ly, did combine, conspire, and confe- 
derate with each other, and with di- 
vers other disaffected and ill-disposed 
persons, for the purposes above men- 
tioned, and unlawfully to nominntp, 
elect, and appoint a person to bc ^ 
representative of the. inhabitanis oT 
Birmingham, and to d^im admission! 
into the House of Commons as a 
member tlierepf, neither they, 
said defen^tlb, nor the said other 
conspiimtpts^ V** inhabitants of 
Birrnwhami being then lawfully au- 
thorized temhiinate, elect, or appoint 
any aucb repmentative# ApA that the. 
deprtdants,‘^and various other persons,' . 
iriT pursuance of the said conspiracy,;;,^ 
atsembled, to the number of ' 

^for the purpose of hjearing direr|i:scan-, 
'^dalous, seditious, and inflammatory' 
speeches, resolutions, ail>4 , writings, 
concerning the GovernmC')|t and the 
House pf Common^ uU^ * 

; purpose* 

Mr Serj^nt - 



for the 
the 
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cabc. He sincerely congratulated the 
Court, after so much time had been 
lost, on the decibion which *his Lord- 
ship had just pronounced, and he was 
much gratified in having the honour 
of addressing so respectable a Jury on 
the merits of the indictment against 
the defendants at the bar. Loolfing 
at the nature and character of the of- 
fence, it appeared to him to be ob- 
jectionable on two grounds. It was 
, objectionable, inasmuch as the parties 
c^ilmbled at that meeting at- 
tempted to do an act for which they 
had no legal authority ; and because, 
in the course of their proceedings, 
^most impudent and insolent observa- 
tions were made on the legislature. 
Could It be endured that any set of 
persons should attempt to malte an al- 
teration in the constitution of the 
House of Commons, when it was well 
known that such a power resided alone 
in the House of Commons itself ? To 
prove the guilt of such an attempt, it 
was not necessary to go into the his- 
tory of earlier times. By the law, as 
it now stood, i^ was a direct violation 
of the king’s prerogative, and was 
therefore an assumption of illegal 
power. From the earliest period of 
^our history, the king was the only in- 
* dividual who possessed the power of 
^ issuing writs, ‘ whereby individuals 
'might be called to parliament. That 
body could meet only unrfer the king’s 
^ writ I and even the king himself had 
not now the authoiity to make that 
alteration in the representative system 
which these defendants 'had contem- 
plated. . The king had not the power 
to issufe a %rit for a new place, neitffer 
had he the power to hold one from a 
place which at jpresent sent members^ 
to parliament. They were apprise^ 
that there had, been, unhappily, for 
some time past, a great degree of real 
distress in tbjB country. ThaWdistress, 
he was sorry to say, had been foment- 
ed by the conduct of persons who as- 


sembled at public meetings, who in- 
fused into the minds of the people 
the idea that all their distress arose^ 
from the misconduct of government, 
and the corrupt state of the House of 
Commons. It was quite impossible 
for any pg*8on who remarked at alt 
the signs of the times, not to perceive 
that the greatest pains were taken to 
make the people suppose that all their 
misfortunes were owing to the mis- 
conduct of government, and they were 
stimulated to endeavour, by their own 
authority, by open force, to change 
the (Existing stat^of things. Birming- 
ham, like other places, v^s subject to 
this evil ; meetings were held there, at 
which persons indulged themselves in 
abusing and leviling the diftercnt 
branches of the state, particularly the 
Commons House of Parliament ; and 
it was in consequence of some of those 
meetings that the present question had 
arisen. On the 3d of July, 1819, a 
special notification^was given by the 
defendant Edmonds, that a public 
meeting would be held at Birmingham 
on the 12th, to take into consideration* 
the best mode of reforming parliament, 
and at the same time to promote reform 
in the representation of the state, not 
only with respect to Birmingham, but 
with reference to the whole empire. 
This notification was communicated 
in the form of an advertisement, sign- 
ed by seven housekeepers, amongst 
whom were the two defendants, Ed- 
monds and Maddocks. It would be 
necessary to shew th^f what was £one 
.was effected in concert and combina- 
tion by all the parties. He would 
rove that there was a specific meeting 
eld, at which all the defendants as- 
sisted to effect one common object. 
It was impossible to have passed 
through life withoi^ having heard of 
Major Cartwright. was far ad- 
vance in years; aodi was called tlie 
venerable champion of reform. He 
was one of the persons present at the 
16 
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meeting, allhoiigh he understood he^ 
had no connection with Birmingham, 
and was quite a stranger there. It was 
clear, therefore, that he only came to 
serve a cause to which he was so much 
j^ttached. There was another gentle- 
man, Mr Wooler, whose name it was 
almost unnecessary to mention after 
what they had heard this day. It was 
not surprising that his talents should 
attract a considerable portion of po- 
pular attention. As far as he under- 
stood, Mr Wooler was not connected 
with Birmingham ; but, as he had abi- 
lities to piomote th« cause, he made 
himself very active there. Maddocks 
was a pawnbroker residing at Bir- 
mingham. Edmonds was a school- 
master and printer there, and was in 
the habit of publishing political tracts ; 
and Lewis was also a printer, living at 
Coventry. Mr Wooler, he should 
have observed, was editor and printer 
of a pamphlet called the Black Dwarf ; 
and by “the agency of these three 
presses, publicity was given to the 
sentiments of those who thought like 
the defendants. He charged that the 
meeting at Birmingham, on the 12th 
of July, and of which notice had been 
given to the Clerk of the Peace on 
the 3d, was procured by concert and 
co-operation between these parties. 
They would find that Major Cart- 
wright took lodgings in Birmingham 
on the lOth, and that Wooler ai rived 
soon after. Major Cartwright, as the 
father of reform, w’as generally waited 
ancf attended om, butfmore paiticular- 
ly by the other defendants. They call- 
ed on him on the Saturday ; they saw 
him on the Sunday, the meeting being 
fixed for the following day ; and the 
most intimate communication subsist- 
ed between them. They were closet- 
ed : and, though^he could not let the 
Jury into the pecrets of their cabinet 
council, yet there would be no 'diffi- 
culty in satisfying them ^hat they did, 
at the private meeting held at Major 
VOL. Xllf, I'ART 11. 


Cartwright's lodgings,ecttlethecour8C 
of proceeding that was to be afterwards 
acted on. While they were engaged 
in this private meeting, two flags were 
brought in, bearing political inscrip^ 
tions ; and he would leave them to say 
whether those flags were not calcula- 
ted to assist the object in view, and 
whether they were not likely to create 
disaffection in the minds of his Mifjes-. 
ty*3 subjects. One flag was inscribed. 
Major Cartwright and tlie Bill of 
Rights pnd Liberty/'— allumtf^W"a ^ 
bill which appeared to be a great fa- 
vourite with the Radicals^ as they gall- 
ed themselves ; and on the other side 
ofthe flag they found, natu! ally enough, 
the inscription of “ The Sovereignty 
of the People for they were going 
to exercise a very great act of sovc-t 
reign power — they were proceeding 
to alter the constitution, and to give 
it a construction very different from 
that to which they had long been ac-* 
customed. With respect to the other 
flag, it was on one side inscribed, 

‘‘ Sir C. Wolseley and no Corn Laws." 
On the other side of this flag was in- 
scribed, “ T. J. Wooler, and the Li- 
berty of the Press.'^ There could be 
110 greater blessing to a country, he 
was ready to admit, than a free press j 
but every one knew, Jthat though it 
was a blessing when properly direct- 
ed, It became the direst curse to a 
country when it was abused ; and they 
had recently seen it prostituted to the 
purposes of sedition and immorality. 
These two* flags were first brought t(» 
the house in which Major Cartwright 
liyed, and in which the committee— 
the movers of the whole business, the 
five defendants on the record, were 
known to meet. They set out from 
this house to a place called Newhall- 
hill, near Birmingham, in a landaulet, 
accompanied by some music. The hills 
formed ft sort of amphitheatre, which 
would accommodate a vast number of 
people, and not less than 60,000 wcic 
M 
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present, if they believed the account 
given by one of the defendants. Ma- 
jor Cartwright, who was somewhat in- 
firm, was lifted out of the carriage 
and placed on the hustings, which was 
the rallying point. The defendants, 
who had previously concerted tjieir 
proceedings in secret, came tp the spot 
with resolutions ready prepared for 
the ' occasion, some of which resolu- 
tions ho would read. Mr Edmond ., 
jvho w^ denominated the fearless 
cKSmpion of the people, and. the un- 
daunted assertor of their rights,’’ was 
called to the chair on this occasion, 
which was to give to Birmingham, for 
the first lime, a representative in Par- 
liament, and to hold out an example 
to all the other populous disti icts in 
the empiio. They would recollect, 
that at the same time a similar meet- 
ing was convened at Stockport, ano- 
ther at Manchester, andotheis in va- 
rious quarters of the kingdom. Now 
he conceived that these simultaneous 
meetings^ all for one and the same 
purpose, and using the same language, 
proved that the conspiracy was not 
confined to Birmingham, but that a 
geneial intention existed, he could al- 
most say, to overturn the Constitution, 
but; at all events, to new-model it. 
Edmonds, beiqg called to the chair, 
addressed the meeting ; and from his 
speech, which luid been published in 
liis own pamphlet, he would read a 
few extracts. He charged that that 
speech, as well as the others, were 
calculated to produce the eftect stated 
on the record — namely, to excite dis- 
affection in the minds of the people, 
and to bring the Government of the 
country into hatred and contempt. 
They did not meet to state opinions 
that were afterwards to be laid befora 
Pdrliarncnt for their decision. No, 
their object was to create an impres- 
sion out of doors. [^The Icarticd Ser- 
jeant here read several extracts from 
Edmonds’s speech, in which the de- 


fendant spoke with great severity of 
the corruption of the House of Com- 
mons. On these passages the learned * 
Serjeant commented with much force, 
contending that they were evidently 
intended to inflame and irritate the 
passions of ihe people.] The defend- 
ant inveighed against a borough oli- 
garchy, who were deaf to the petition 
of a million of men, and who had the 
audacity to suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, and to pass a corn-bill. Was 
this language fit to be addressed to 
one of the Houses of Parliament ? He 
had never heard *that the Hou^ of 
Commons had treated with disdain the 
players of a million of their fellow- 
subjects. He was suic such an asser- 
tion was not founded in fact. They 
might reject a petition that was meant 
to taunt and insult the House, but 
under no other circumstance did they 
refuse to receive it. “ The effect to 
be produced was not in the ^ouee of 
Commons, but upon the country and 
public opinion.’' Thus spoke the de- 
fendant, and heic he avowed his sen- 
timents openly. He Iiad no hope, no 
wish, to refoim Parliament; he depend- 
ed not on that ; he looked to the coun- 
tiy ; and for what purpose ? That the 
people might act on the opinions he 
enteitained, and set about that woik 
which he called refoiming the House 
of Commons, but which was, in fact, 
subverting it. “It was very diffi- 
cult," he observed, “ to reason upon 
an abstract question ; but the present 
proceeding suppRed a fact. We have 
been long talking about the right of 
the people to representation; we aie 
now about to exercise that right. This 
is doing something.” The defendant 
asked, Who has drained the coun- 
try of its circulating medium of gold, 
to carry on cxpcnsiva and unnecessary 
wars ? The misrepresentatives of the 
people.” — “ There will be laid before 
you,” ccfntinjied the defendant, the 
plans of gentlemen near me — plans 
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which I am sure will meet with gcnc-» could be used for no other purpose 
ral concurrence/' These plans were but to excite disaffection* and incite 
formed at the lodj^ings of Major Cart* the people to use external force in or- 
wright, and were brought, ready writ- der to effect an illegal object. As to 
ten, to the hustings. This was a the conspiracy, he would show that 
specimen of the conduct of 'one there was a criminal co-operation, a 
of the defendants, and that pursued ciiminiil union, between the parlies, 
by the others was equally violent. He lf*thcy acted in concert together, the 
could not read all their speeches, but language of one was, in the eye of the 
lie begged their attention to an extract law, the language of all ; and the 
from the address of the defendant Mad- speech of Maddocka was as much the 
docks, by whom the fust four resolu- speech of Major Cartvvrigjht, or of 
tions wTre moved. The 5tli, 6th, and Mr W^ooler, aS if eithcrt5^a2?ircfft ^ 
Hth resolutions, were moved by Mr had spoken it. When it was shewn 
Wooler, so that each of the cfefend- that such a conspiracy existed,^ the 
arits took a shaio in the labour of the acts, and speeches, and resolutions of 
vineyaid. Maddocks said, I consi- one, became the acts, and speeches, 
dtr, Mr, the source of all our calami- and resolutions of all. lie now 
ties, and of a great part of those which came to the lesolutions, which were 
afflict the woild, to be the corrupt equally inflammatory One of them 
state of the Tcprcscntatioii of the peo- was — 

pic in Parliament ; and every English- That by putting on a new and* 

man, who dcscivcs the name, ought equitable isspe their Just and undeni- 
to unite, heart and hand, to expose to able right to a full enjoyment of the 
the world that system under which we 'sacred laws, liberties, and free customs 
are treated like the slaves of the despot of their country, as largely and wholly 
of Spain, or those of the Dey of Al- as they ought to be enjoyed, the said 
gicis." This individual also denied inhabitants of Birmingham will now 
the existence of the House of Com- forthwith proceed to elect one gentk- 
inoris. He spoke of them as a body man in whom they can confide as their 
that did not represent the people, and legislatorial attorney and representa- , 
declared it was a mockery and a delu- tive, in whose person they will try the 
Sion to call them the Commons House question of their right of parliament- 
of Parliament. To fortify this opinion ary representation, and who shall be 
he quoted a speech of Sir F. Burdett, instructed to claim on their behalf ad- 
and declared that the corruption of mission into the Commons House, as 
the House had been proved by Major member thereof ; and m the event of his 
Cartwright, who had shewn that, out being acknowledged and received as 
^ of 658 memWirs, ifo fewer than 637 their repi^sentative, accordingly then 
obtained their seats by open bribery and there to use his utmost endeavours 
and corruption, or some other illegal towards obtaining equal and complete 
means. This defendant also advised justice to the commons of the realm, 
the people “to call the House of universally securing to them an annual 
Commons theMock Parliament, or the election of legislatonal representation, 
usurpers of the people's rights. Why ,to be elected by ballot." 
should they receive any other designa- By the seventh resolution, it was 
tion, when they had passed a Corn- determined — 

Law, and suspended the Habeas Cor- ** That Sir Charles Wolseley, of the 
pus Act } Why should tliose sham county of Staft'ord, Bart., be elected 
Abrahams be called llie House of legislatorial attorney and representa- 
Commons*^” Language like this tive of the inhabitants of Birmingham^ 
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instructed to claim on their behalf, by 
letter to the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, ^tdmission 
into that House as a member thereof, 
as well as to communicate on the oc- 
casion the present and the foregoing 
resolve of this meeting, to be by the 
Speaker laid before the House.'^ ** 

Mr Woolcr addressed the Assembly 
witl> considerable talent. He, how- 
ever, certainly held language whicli 
must have had a great tendency to ex- 
’ — yrttaJLlver. blinds of the people to resist 
the government, and to overthrow the 
constitution, by the means of external 
pressure and violence. He spoke of 
the people as struggling against cor- 
ruption ; and he illustrated his argu- 
ment by a reference to different parts 
of our history. The gicat did not,*' 
he observed, “ at a remote period, feel 
it improper to have recourse to the 
people, in arms, when they wished to 
secure the charter of our liberties — 
when they were determined to extort* 
from the fears of a reluctant monarch 
those rights which he had usurped.’* 
Who could doubt the meaning and in- 
tent of this language ? “ Among the 
other refinements of the age/’ conti- 
nued the defendant, “ British gentle- 
men cannot bear the idea of mixing 
with the people. What have we al- 
lowed ourselves be reduced to ? Did 
the baions disdain to appeal at the 
liead of the people, when the energies 
of that people were wanted to extoit 
the great chartci from King John ? 
Did the induiduids who* opposed 
Charles, and hurled him fiom his 
throne — did tlicy disdain the assist- 
ance of the people ? — Why, therf, 
should gentlemen at the present day 
he ashamed to place there selves at the 
head of the people to combat corrup- ^ 
tioii I am sure, when Sir C. Wolseley 
is at your head, you will not allow him 
to be icmoved — where you pl:\^e him, 
there you will protect him.” Was not 
this to tell the people that obedience 


was no longer a duty, and that resisN 
ance became a matter of necessity ? 
On the following day the deputation 
was formed, and Edmonds and Major 
Cartwright went in a post-chaise to 
SirC. Wolseley, to ask him whether 
he would undertake the duty of legis- 
latorial attorney. Here, then, was a 
complete chain of circumstances ; and 
he asked whether there was not, in all 
the defendants’ proceedings, evident 
proofs of union, concert, and co-ope- 
ration, by which they had made them- 
selves obnoxious to the law ? 

Mr' Denman ^poke in favour of 
Maddocks and Edmonds. After ani- 
madverting on the detail of the evi- 
dence, as It applied to the defendants 
individually, he proceeded to consider 
the gencial nature of the offence chai- 
ged against the parties now at the bar. 
The alleged offences were, first, that 
they had met without the King’s writ ; 
and, secondly, that, by so doing, they 
had been guilty of an assumption of 
sovereign power. Now, he w/nild con- 
tend, in opposition to both these ob- 
jections, that the people had a light to 
meet without the King’s authority, 
and that, therefore, they had not as- 
sumed to themselves any privilege 
which tliey did not at that time pos- 
sess. His learned friend had like- 
wise said, as well as he could recollect 
the words, which he had taken down 
at the time, that though he declined 
entering into the subject of refoim, he 
was ready to admit that, in the silent 
lapse of time, some abi\f,c3 might huve 
crept into the constitution ; in which 
he concuired, for he did believe, that, 
whatever abuses the people might have 
to complain of, they lived under a con- 
stitution which, not only in theory, 
but in practice, gave a more sure pro- 
tection to their persons and their pro- 
perty than was given under any other 
constitution in the world: and he there- 
fore put i^ boldly to the Jury, whether 
any subject cbuld be more important 
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to the inhabitants of England than to, 
preserve their constitution in all us 
native and original purity ? Were they 
to be told that abuses had ciept into 
it owing to the silent lapse of time, 
and to be prevented from endeavour- 
ing to remedy them ? or were they to 
be told that those abuse's were only 
a slight declension in it, which was 
not visible unless a spying-glass was 
brought forward to magnify the de- 
cay ? Were the abuses of which the 
people complained only like the cloud, 
which was the size of a man's hand — 
or were they like the dark th*indcr- 
clood, which enveloped the whole con- 
cave of heaven, and threatened all the 
rum and dcsluiction attendant on a 
mighty tempest ? 1 f tliose abuses wci'c 
only tiifling, then the best men who 
had lived amongst us, the most wise 
and illustrious ol our judges, the most 
brave and experienced ol our heroes, 
and almost all who had dignified and 
exalted our country, had been labour- 
ing for years in vain, and had produced 
no other effect than to bring the con- 
stitution into contempt, as was now 
charged against his two unfortunate 
clients. J hey had met, with several 
otheis, to cronsuler on the best means 
of elFecting d icform of existing, and a 
means of preventing future, abuses: 
and if the people had not been allowed 
to meet, if they met peaceably, to pe- 
tition for the removal of existing, and 
against the advance of future, grievan- 
CCS and evils, he knew nothing of the 
history of England-— or the history of 
•Ijiigland whicTl he iiad read was only 
a wild dream and an idle fallacy. They 
had Uiat day heard something about 
t ic crime of attacking places and pen- 
sions : if It were a crime, he asked for 
the privilege of being considered as 
one of the first of criminals— it was a 
crime winch he should always be proud 
to commit, ar>d which could nev^rr call 
up a blush into the cheek of an honest 
man. But if it were a ccirae*, it was a 
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crime of which the legislature itself 
was also guilty, — scaredy a year pass- 
ed without some measure being enact- 
ed to exclude pensioners and place- 
men from seats in the House of Com- 
mons. This question, which was so 
well supported in had evei since 
bc*n the watch-word for the motions 
which wt!rc almost annually made on 
the subject of parliamentary reform. 

To the want of that reform, and to 
the corruption of the House of Com- 
mons as at present const — 
evils uTidcr which the country had 
been long labouring had been attribu- 
ted ; and that, too, not by wild enthu- 
siasts or idle spcculatois, but by the 
gieat Loul Chatham, the great X.iOrd 
Camden, and even by William Pitt, 
the greatest enemy of reform. Where- 
cvci abiiSc'vS existed, the subject had a 
light to petition against them } and if 
his clients had, in discussing those 
abu*^cs, callctl the Hause of Commons 
•corrupt, they had only attaclicd to it 
that epithet which Mr Pitt himself, 
and others equally illustrious, had con- 
fessed that It richly deserved ; and he 
therefore could not help impressing on 
the minds of the Jury, that they ought 
not to punish lus clients for only doing 
that which the greatest men in the 
countiy had done before them. He 
had befoie told then? that the people 
of England had a right, at the time 
when this meeting was held, to assem- 
ble, if they assembled peaceably ; and 
the real question, therefore, for them 
to decide, was, whether the meeting 
was peaceable or not. They had not 
heard a word said in his learned 
friend's opening speech ot any not, 
of any intimidation, of any force, of ^ 
any violence ; they had not heard a 
word of the kind said by any of the 
•evidence, but quite the reverse — there 
was not even a common count for a 
riot in any part of the indictment. But 
in the gicat case of the King v. Hunt, 
which was lately tried at York, the 
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parties were all tried for crimes of 
which not one occurred in the present 
indictment. At Manchester there were 
many flags, with diflerent devices ; here 
there are only two, which had been 
mentioned with an uncharitablcness of 
inference which lie had not expected 
from hi8 learned friend. They oupjht 
not to have had on them “ The Bill 
of Rights and Liberties What ! 
wash become a crime to talk of rights 
and liberties ? — had we so far degene- 
all the noble spiut which 
animated our forefathers, that we were 
no longer to boast of the Bill of Rights 
and Liberties ? — had we so far forgot- 
ten all thoir principles as to forget that 
it was the seal which the illustrious 
William set upon our great deliver- 
ance ? Then, too, “ the sovereignty 
of the people" was to be attacked. 
The sovereignty of the people’ — Why, 
it is a doctrine that wc all profess — we 
all allow that the peopld are the sole 
legitimate source of power ; and the 
power which docs not emanate from, 
and rest upon it, ought to be destroy- 
ed. But here was no proof that this 
meeting had any intention or any wish 
to subvert the present constitution of 
the country ; every proceeding which 
it had taken had a reference to the 
continuance and maintenance of the 
House of Conu.ions, Did their reso- 
lutions prove that they intended Sir 
C. Wolesley should attempt to intimi- 
date the House of Commons, and force 
himself into a seat upon its benches ? — 
Quite the reverse. He was to wiite to 
the Speaker, and to ask for admission ; 
if he was elected, he was to support 
Major Cartwright’s bill; but if he Uas 
excluded, he was to request some other 
member of parliament to lay it before 
the House. Witli regard to the elec- 
tion of a legislatorial attorney, he must 
sny, after all the serious consideration 
'vhich he had given to this^ subject, 
that he could not conceive what had 
induced Ins Majesty's Attorney-Geiu- 


ral to proceed against a quiet meeting 
for going through the farce of elect- 
ing one. If such proceedings were to 
be put down, the Mayor of Garratt, 
Sir Geoffrey Dunstan, who is elected 
annvally mayor of that ancient bo- 
rough, because he promises to establish 
there a manufacture of asparagus, must 
also be indicted, as he is chosen with- 
out any King’s writ being issued for 
his election. So, too, in the borough 
of Eye, in Suffolk, where two members 
of pailiament are annually chosen by 
the burgesses ; but their election, uii 
like t^iis at Birmingham, has always 
been conducted without any watch- 
man, or indeed any Attorney-General, 
taking notice of it. They had been 
told that the proceeding at Birming- 
ham was quite unparalleled ; he had 
shewn that it was not bo ; and they 
must therefore be upon the watch to 
discover in what manner the Attorney- 
General would proceed against the 
electors of the two places which he 
had just mentioned, and wlu'thcr he 
would attack those of them that en- 
gaged in these ludicrous undertakingb. 
He begged them to consider the vast 
importance of the case. If they gave 
a verdict agamst his clients, they would 
deprive the country of any opportu- 
nity of discussing the abuses under 
which it either did now or might here- 
after sutler. The purity of the repre- 
sentation was of indescribable import- 
ance, and a charge so vague and ill- 
defined had never been previously 
brought before tjie consideration {if a 
jury ; and if, by any ^construction cf 
misdemeanour, they were to bring the 
subjects of the land under pains and 
penalties — if, v, hen there was no ex- 
press act of parliament defining the 
nature of the crime, they were to ren- 
der them liable to arbitrary fine and 
imprisonment, they would be establish- 
ing a new era in British jurisprudence. 
There were facts in this case which 
convinced him that the government 
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had a point in view which had not hi- 
therto been di8covere<^— he meant the 
the establishment of the doctrine of 
constructive misdemeanour. He ex- 
horted them most impressively not to 
lend themselves to the introduction of 
Mich a system. Constructive treason ap- 
peared most horrible to thtf mind of an 
Englishman ; but constructive misde- 
meanour, if once established, would be 
inhnitely more dangerous. Whenever 
constructive treason was attempted to 
be established, an Englishman would 
feel that a stab was made at his own 
liberties ; but the evils of constryctive 
misdemeanours were? not so apparent. 
The punishment awarded to them, 
when established, many would say, was 
only imprisonment — was only a sepa- 
lation fiom a man’s family — was only 
a partial loss of his comforts — was only 
the lum of his business ; or, if it were 
a finc> was only a sum of money, which 
hi3 friends might make up for him. 
There could not be a more fatal mis- 
take : if they allowed power to ob- 
tain that !idvantagc, it would soon ex- 
pand Itself to liighci crimes ; and when- 
ever government wished to get rid of 
an obnoxious individual, they would 
only have to bring a charge of conspi- 
racy against him. What had the de- 
fendants been doing ? They met with- 
out the King’s writ — that was no 
crime. If they had said that they had 
the King’s writ, and so imposed a 
member upon the House of Commons, 
they would have been guilty of a most 
infamous fraud ; but they had no in- 
•tention of dofrig any thing like that. 
They meant to give a strong indication 
of what Manchester and Birmingham 
wanted, and which, if they had, he, 
for one, believed would tend more to 
the discontinuance of the riotous mobs 
which sometimes disgraced those towns 
than any other mcabure whatsoever. 

Mr Hill bpokc in favour of^Majoi 
CartiMight. 


On the following day, f August 4^) 
Mr Wooler, for himself, audressed the 
Court in ^ speech of three hours and a 
quarter, of which we can only insert 
some of the most prominent passages. 
He challenged the learned Serjeant— 
and he knew no man was better ac- 
quainted with the law than the learn- 
ed Serjeant was — to point out any 
statute, or any part of a statute, which, 
by implication, or by insinuation, could 
lead the people to suppose that the 
meetings which they had been m the 
habit of*attending were illegal 
the right of every man to hold what- 
soever political opinions he pleased, 
and to lay them before the public for 
their ultimate decision. It was not 
sufficient, as the learned Serjeant had 
asserted, that individuals should be at 
liberty to maintain what he termed in- 
nocent and harmless opinions. Their 
rights and liberties could be traced to 
a iiigher ancbnobler ^purcc, and those 
Rights and liberties entitled them to 
hold whatsoever opinions they thought 
proper. If he stated a political opi- 
nion, any person who pleased might 
attack It for its absurdity or its un- 
Boundness ; that was a matter of which 
posterity were to judge. But the per- 
bon condemning that opinion had no 
light to go further and say, “ You arc 
an evil, malicious, and^ill-disposed per- 
son,’' because he thought in a particu- 
lar manner on a particular subject. 
The earliest information which the 
people received of thcrcbeing anything 
wrong or illegal in their assembling 
together, was denved from the London 
papers in August last. That infoim- 
appeared in the shape of a pro- 
clamation, which he would read to 
them. The proclamation began by 
stating, ‘‘ Whereas, ‘for some time past, 
• large bodies of people have been ille- 
gally assembled together, and at sucli 
meetings ciideavouis have been made, 
by tieAonable speeches, to bring tlu^ 
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government of this country into ha- 
tred and contempt,’' Tins was the 
iirst sentence of a proclamation co- 
ming from the lut^liest authority in 
the countr}^ ; and he would maintain 
tliat a inoie lihelious attack on the 
crown and on the government never 
issued from wliat v\na tcimed “ tlie 
seditious press.” lleie it wks stated, 
that the jirc'sent careful and vigilant 
iulrhinistiation knew that seditious 
and treasonalile sp^’t'clus Iiad, for a 
r.Ct<2tl si^ crable time, been addiesscd to 
the passions ot tlie pcoph', and yet 
lliey never once ihonglit of acting on 
that knowledge. Were tlie}^ not here 
libelling themselves ? W'ere they not 
accusing themselves of a gross dcie- 
lictiori of duty, m allowing sucli trea- 
soiuible and seditious e\j)iessions to 
be xi’^edj without cndeavouiing to 
bring the oflendeis to justice ? Tlie 
proelaiTiation went on thus — “ And 
at one of the said nu'etings, the indi- 
viduals assembled did tiUompt to con- 
stitute and appoint ii juason iheic no- 
minated to siL, in their name and bo- 
lial/i in the Commons House of Pai- 
lianicnt, cimlrary to law.” Now, tlie 
conscientious advisers of Jus Majesty 
ouglit, in justice, to point out \vljat 
law was violated on the occas’on al- 
luded to, hut, notwithstanding all 
the clamour that had been madeabout 
the law of the ( ase, the learned Ser- 
jeant had not intioduced to their no- 
tice a single statute, or even the sha- 
dow ol a statute, tlial prolubitcd such 
meetings. He wou’d now <;all the at- 
tention of the July to the indictment, 
and lie thought the coiuts of law 
ouglit to be ashamed when they sawv 
such a contemptible string of woids 
crowded together, M^ithuut sense or 
meaning, merely to puzzle the undti- 
stanchng. It w'as a matter suflicient 
to excite a man's indignation, when 
be considered the contemptible and 
ridiculous heap of nonsense by which 
fiucli prosecutions were introduced to 


the Court It made one wonder that 
the law Bhould give the learned Ser- 
jeant the power or the audacity to 
call on a jury to find him and lus fel- 
low-dcfendant^^ guilty of all the crimes 
coiitained in this string of absurdity 
and nonsense By the Jaw of Eng- 
land, evcry*cliarge ought to be clear 
aud specific; but the learned Ser- 
jeant could not point out any thing 
like law, not evc'ii the presumption of 
law, (‘xcept it was Ins own presump- 
tion of the law, that could bear him 
outm making this nmltitude of vague 
accuS(‘itions. 'fo rea<l the indictment 
v\ould he a totrd^waste of time-^to 
coiujuchond it was utteily impossible. 
Tlie leaiiii'cl Srijc-aiit had told them 
that the highe&t class of misdemean- 
our consisted in the cndeavoui to ex- 
cite (lisafieclion in the minds of the 
people against the goveinmeut, and 
this, he contended, had been done by 
attacking the integuty of the House 
of Commons. The intcgiity of tlie 
House of Commons consisted in its 
pnie coniK‘X!on w'lth the jieopic — in 
its justice to the intcusts of the peo- 
])Ie — m it-> exeicise of its conti oiling 
power ovei cveiy species ol public 
cull upturn. Vflio had attacked that 
integrity Was the sale of seats at 
Barnstable, Grampound, and Pen- 
rh) n, any pai t of that integrity ? Was 
tlie barter of a seat, for a writciship 
by Loid Castlereagli, any part of that 
jiitegrity ? Was that act a pai t of the 
integrit}^ of the House of Commons, 
at which the late>Jpcaker, Mr Abbot, 
said, ** our ancestors would have 
started wuth indignation,” and which 
a minister of the Crown defended on 
the principle of the notoriety of the 
thing ? Were those vvlio complained 
of such corruptions attacking the in- 
tegnty of the House of Commons .f* 
If complaining of ^uch a state of 
things was exciting disaflection, it 
was, as Mr Denman had well said, 
cxeilmg'it against that which must 
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inevitably excite it. No attack was 
made on the integrity of the House — 
no attack was made on the thud 
branch of the legislature, nor on its 
controlling power, nor on the gene- 
ral power which it possessed to f#rm 
laws for the people ; but it was direct- 
ed against corrupt acts, which icndcr- 
ed the exercise of those powers a 
usurpation. The learned Seijcant 
had not, he thought, treated the le- 
forrners fairly. Let him point out 
bow and where they had erred. Let 
liim not shoot his arrow in the dark, 
and say he had struck the deer, •w hen 
he had not toiichect it. — No ; let him 
come forward, with his target of law 
before him, and trace the acts of the 
reformer*, and point out where they 
have behaved criminally. ILtd theie 
been any indication of an attempt to 
force the 1 1 00^.0 of Coniinons to ad- 
mit Sir C. Wolseloy, then theie would 
■be ground lor s'upposiiig that a sedi- 
tious conspiracy existed. But what 
said the resolution ^ — It declared tliat 
the people of Birmingham had a light 
to be re[)rc&cnted. How — with foi ce ? 
No ; by sending Sir C. VVoIsclcy. And 
unless Sir Cliarles was a Guy of Vv'ar- 
■wick, capable, by himself, of tuunng 
out 658 membeis by the shoulders, 
as Mr llobliouse said, bis election 
amounted to nothing. He was re- 
quested to write a letter to the Speak- 
er ; and although he knew Sir Charles 
had considerable talents — sufficient, 
at least, to enable him to draw up 
«u^ a letter — it w^s impossible fol- 
ium to write one that would force the 
House to admit him to take a seat. 
What was done was done merely to 
try the right. In the same way a man 
might make a claim to an estate. If 
he established it, the estate became 
his ; if he could not, he must, of 
course, withdraw it ; but it would be 
very unjust if'the unsuccessful olaim- 
ant were indicted foi a conspiracy to 
injure the person in possession, be- 

I 


' cause ho exhibited a claim which he 
conceived to he just. Almost every 
session, lA'i sons who had been seated 
111 the I louse of Commons were re- 
moved by the decision of the com- 
mittees to whom election-petitions 
weio refeircd. What w^as tins hut a 
tiial of right ? He recollected one 
case, whine four members were re- 
tuined foi the same borough, l^ow 
tlicie must have been a conspiracy 
amongst the electois to return two of 
these persons. But the llnus^ 

“ No ; iTiosc people w’cre merely mis- 
taken in what they have done."' Why 
may not the pcojile of Birmingham 
say, w'ltli (‘(jiuil propriety, We are 
not conspirators; we also wcic mis- 
taken wuh respect to the light?*' 
But Ih‘ contended that they had not 
niNtaken lli(‘ir right They had a 
right to he lopresimted, and to state 
tlu n opinions faiily on the subject. 
The people 'of Bnnflngham had he- 
loie petitioned the House of Com- 
mons, and their petitions w'ere laid 
on the table unnoticed. They, with re- 
luctance, pioposed to petition again, 
and they took every means to act le- 
gally, and tlieir complaint, remon-^ 
strance, and jietition, were now on 
the table of the I louse. But, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, thosewho 
diew up and assented to the matter 
of that document were now called se- 
ditious and disaffected. He doubted 
nuidi whether, in the present pro- 
ceeding, this Coui t was not infringing 
on the privileges of the House of 
Commons, because, if any offence 
were committed, it was committed 
aS^inst the privileges of that House, 
and not against the law of the land. 
Therefoie, the authorities in the 
Court were liable to be committed 
Tor a contempt of those privileges, in 
daring to try the caiwe. But the 
people yf Bn niingliaiii had not com- 
mitted any hi each of those privileges 
They had not called 8ir C. Wolseley 
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a member of parliament— no, they 
made liim their leprescntative, as 
they were competent to doy for a va- 
riety of purposes. Were not tlic de- 
legates of IT.Oii, who took up the 
great case of leroiin, and to whom 
definite duties were entiusted — were 
not they representatives ? Sir Chades 
Wolscley was called “ legislatorial at- 
torney.*' Were members of parlia- 
ment so denominated ? If they weic, 
it was a very new designation. They 
nfihd iiot' elect liim to a seat in tlie 
House, but merely ap[)ointed him to 
ask for that which they conceived 
to be their due. I’lic learned Ser- 
jeant Jiad infoiiiied liim, tJiat a con- 
spiracy to affect ** a legal puipose" 
was odious in the eye of the law. A 
conspiracy against the state was un- 
doubtedly a crime, because it threat- 
ened mischief to the state ; but to 
conspire to serve the state could not 
be criminal. To constitute a conspi- 
racy, it should liave a tendency to 
oppose or subvert some law, with the 
knowledge of thepeisons concerned. 
That was the legal and rational ac- 
ceptation of the word. If men united 
together to do acts mischievous and 
prejudicial to otheis, that constituted 
conspiiacy; and therefore lie mfeired, 
that such an ofience could not, from 
the evidence, he faiily imputed to the 
defendants, lie pioceeded to expa- 
tiate on the mottos that were inscribed 
on the flags I he tir^t was, “ Major 
Caitwright, and the Ihll of liights 
and Liberties." Aiicr jiaving a high 
compliment to the Major’s character, 
lie argued, that any man had a light, 
il he pleased, to inscribe his iuune\ni 
the collar of his dog, or to paint it on 
his door ; and he concf i. cd, w hen the 
learned berjeant ad\eited to the Ma- 
jors Bill of Rights, that he ought i 6 
Iiavc pointed out some defect m it — 
be ought to have shewn that it con- 
tained some poisonous piiuciplc that 
jciideicd it dangerous. J'he next in- 


scription was, The Sovereignty of 
the People.” Did not the learned 
Serjeant know that this was the stand- 
ing toast of the Whigs ? Had he not 
heard that it was proposed at their 
dinners, even antecedently to the 
health of the King? If the people 
were tlie source of power — if they 
were the basis of authority — if they 
were so recogni&ed by the greatest 
characters this country ever pro- 
duced, why should it be considered 
improper lor them to i e-echo the sen- 
timents of tlieir leaders, and to in- 
scrib'i' it on a banner ? The English 
people had freqifently exc iciscd* the 
rights of sovereignty. Who gave to 
King William the Crown ? who placed 
the dynasty of the Brunswick Family 
on the throne? who fought their 
battles, and supported their claims ? 
— The people. J)id they not act, on 
those occasions, not only as the pos- 
sessors of sovereign dtuthority, but as 
the dispenser^ of power ? The third 
inscription w’as, Su C. Wolesley, and 
no Corn- Laws.” W'hat w^as theie im- 
propei in this inscription ? Was it not 
know'll that t he miuiid.icturing interest, 
and vaiious other interests, disliked 
lliat measure? It did not follow that 
tliose who maiched under this banner 
would go to the House of Commons, 
and compel them to repeal this law. 
No such thing ; but, whetlier they 
were light or wiong, they w’eie jus- 
tified 111 expressing tlicir dissatislac- 
tion at the measuie. T he last insci ip- 
tion was, T. J.^Wooier, and tlieXi- 
berty of the Pi ess.” In descanting 
on tins motto, Mr Woolcr strenuously 
repelled tlie insinuation that he was 
one ol those v/ho abused the liberty 
of the pi ess. If the Attorney-Gcne- 
lal were present, and denied the truth 
of this statement, lie w'ould say, that 
he wrote his own unw'ortliiness. If 
he had abused the liberty of the press, 
he w'as not concealed, but was amen- 
able to the •law. Two prosecutions 
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had been instituted against him | on 
one he received a verdict of acquittal, 
and on the other a special verdict was 
returned, which was much more gra- 
tifying to his feelings. That verdict 
was, “ Guilty, if truth be a libel by 
the law of the land/^ Guilty of tell- 
ing the truth ! Could any tlnng more 
honourable be said of him ? could a 
more flattering epitaph be placed on 
his tomb-stone ? He was, before the 
public, a mark too conspicuous to be 
neglected or overlooked if he abused 
the liberty of the press. He wrote 
strongly, because he felt strongly ; 
but he would cease tb write, if any in- 
dividual could convict him of dealing in 
private slander, or of publishing opini- 
ons which he did not conscicntiou«ily 
hold. The Jury were now about to try 
a right which they might themselves 
be shortly called on to exercise. He 
besought them to recollect that they 


Vrcrc the guardians of the rights and 
privileges of Englishmen, and that on 
their verdiot depended the security of 
all they held dear. 

Mr C. Pearson read an address by 
Major Cartwriglit in his own defence, 
which occupied four hours and a half. 

Ml Lewis spoke in Ins own defence. 

Mr Vaughan replied. 

The Lord Chief Baron summed 
up, and chaigcd the Jury, who, after 
retiring for twenty minutes, brought 
in a vcidict of Guilty ^ againift all the, 
d(fen(lan*s. 

Bills of exceptions were taken againjit 
tlie manner in which the Jury had been 
struck, and were argued in the Court 
of King’s Bench ; but as the decision 
upon them was not given during the 
present year, we shall reserve till next 
Volume our report of the proceed- 
ings. 


TRIAL OF THE SCOTTISH INSURGENTS MADE 
PRISONERS AT BONNVMUIR. 

Stiuling, Junc^ 1820. 


As cases of treason are tried by 
English law, and cannot be brought 
before the ordinary Scottish Courts, a 
Special Commission was appointed by 
thc^crown, consisting of all the mem- 
bers of the Scottish Court of Justi- 
ciary, wnth the addition of Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, Chief Baron of Exchequer, 
and Mr Adam, Lord Commissioner of 
the Jury Court. 

According to English law, it was 
necessary, that the indictment should 
be submitted to ^ Grand Jury ; and as 
this body, as W'cll as trial for tre.ason, 
was new to Scotland, the Loud Pke- 
SiDENT, on the Jury being impanelled. 


delivered to them a Charge, illustra- 
tive of their duties, and of the law of 
treason. Tile following are the prin- 
cipal heads : — 

Trials fcj^ treason have been of very 
rare occurrence in this country. Not 
that we have been without materials in 
Scotland ; for the two robLlhons in 
1715 and 1745 furnished a numerous 
list of traitors ; but, by special sta- 
tutes, the trials then all took place in 
England. 

The cases of Watt and Downie, in 
1794, are, I believe, the only trials foi 
ticdson Vhich have taken place in 
Scotland since the Union, 
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You know. Gentlemen, that, by the 
treaty of Union between this country 
and England, in 1707, it was most an- 
xiously fatipulated and provided, on 
the part of Scotland, that our muni- 
cipal laws should be preserved entire. 
But, at the same time, as we were 
thereafter to become one people, — 
united under the same legislature, — 
governed by the same sovereign, — re- 
ceiving from him the same protection, 
and, therefore, owing to him the same 
allegiance, — it was foreseen, that some 
provision must be made for regulating 
that allegiance, and for piinisliing the 
breach of it. It was therefore decla- 
red, by the same aitirle of tlic treaty 
of Union wliicli 6a\ed oui civil insti- 
tutions entire, That the law'S which 
concern public right, policy, and civil 
government, may be made the same 
throughout the whole united king- 
dom.” 

In regard to tlie laV of treason, 
this might luve been done in three 
ways ; either by compounding and 
digesting the treason-laws of both 
countries into a new code, to he com 
mon to both ; or, by declaring, that 
the tieason-law of Scotland .should be 
the law of the united kingdom ; or, 
that the treason-law ot England should 
also govern Scotland 

The last n )de was adopted, and 
wisely adopted ; and, therefore, im- 
mediately after the Union, the act of 
7lh Queen Anne, cap. 121. was pass- 
ed, by which it was tnacted in sub- 
stance, that the law of iMigland, in 
regard both to the ciimc of treason, 
and misprision of treason, and to the 
form of trial for them, should, in fu- 
ture, be the law of Scotland as to trea- 
son, or misprision of treason, commit- 
ted against the common sovereign. 

Gentlemen, as to the form of trial, 
•Scotland did not gain much by this 
change, for we already had a mo^t ad- 
miiahle form of trial ; by which every 
prisoner, accused of ordinary ciimcs, 


has as great advantages as the law of 
England indulges to persons accused 
of high treason. 

By the law of Scotland, you know, 
that every piiboncr must have a copy 
of hi 9 indictment, with a list of the 
juiy and v^itnes.cs, fifteen days before 
his trial ; and he is entitled to counsel 
to assist him in his defence, both on 
the fact and the law 

By the law of England, it is only 
in the case of treason that a prisoner 
is entitled to a copy of his indictment, 
and a list of the jury and witnesses, 
and :liat, too, only ten days before his 
trial ; and it is a curious circumsttmce, 
that tins indulgence, which we, in 
Scotland, consider as essential to a 
fair trial, one of the ablest, and most 
upright, humane, and constitutional 
Judges that ever eat on the bench m 
England, considcis as of very doubt- 
ful expediency ' 

But then, (ientlcmcn, by the law of 
England it is farther provided, that no 
man shall be indicted for the crime of 
treason, except on a bill found against 
him by a Grand Jury ; and that the 
piisoner, when aftci wards put on his 
trial, shall have right to challenge a 
certain number of the Jury, without 
assigning any reason for it ; — privile- 
ges, these, of no great moment in the 
case of 01 dinary crimes between man 
and man, but which may be consider- 
ed as of considerable importance, in 
the case of crimes committed in breach 
of the allegiance due from the subject 
to the sovereign ” 

The learned judge, after illustrating, 
according to the statute of Edward 
III the first branch ; which oonsistb 
in compassing or imagining the death 
of the King, pioccedcd to the second, 
which had the most direct bearing on 
the subject in question. 

By the act of E'dward the Third, 
it is cleclared to be treason, “ If a man 
do levy war against our Loid the 
King in this* realm.’' 
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This has been JonRiderably extend- 
ed by the late act^ already mentioned, 
of the thirty sixth, George the Third, 
by which it is declared to be treason, 

“ To compass, imagine, invent, devise, 
or intend to levy war against the King, 
within this realm, in order, by force 
or constraint, to compel him to change 
hia measures and counsels, or in order 
to put any force or constraint upon, 
or overawe both or either House of 
Parliament." 

Jiy these acts you will perceive, 
Iwo, That it is not only treason ac- 
tually to levy war against the K%g ; 
but, Also, as in the case of Ins 
life, it is treason even to compass or 
imagine, invent, devise, or intend the 
levying of war against him, provided 
the object be, either to compel the 
King to change his measures, or to 
overawe or constrain either House of 
Parliament, 

It 13 only necessary, therefore, to 
consider what is to be held a levying 
of war, tl»e actual raiMiig of which, 
under the act of Edward the Third, 
or the compassing and imagining it, 
under the act of George the Third, 
will constitute treason. 

Now, all our writers and lawyers 
agree, that, in order to constitute this 
species of treason, it is not necessary 
that the people so levying war should 
appeal m the shape of regular troops, 
divided into battalions, and regularly 
clothed, armed, and disciplined. Re- 
bellion and insurrection, from the very 
natffre of the c^e, Ctfn seldom assume 
such appearance at first, though a lit- 
tle success may soon enable them to 
assume all the array and discipline of 
regular armies. Of this wc had a me- 
morable example in our rebellion in 
174-5. When Prince Charles, com- 
monly called the pretender, landed in 
the west, he was for some time joined 
only by a few half-armed and half-na- 
ked Highlanders ; and yet there can 
be no doubt, that he and fiis associates 


were as much guilty of treason the 
first day he raiSLil his standaid at the 
head of Lochshiel, as when he gained 
the victory at Prestonpans, and was 
thereby enabled to arm and clothe his 
followers, and give them more the ap- 
pearance of a regular army. 

l*hereforc, Gentlemen, however ill 
arranged, however ill disciplined or 
armed the people may be, there is no 
doubt that every rising cr insurrec- 
tion, for the purpose of efl'ecting, by 
force or jiumbezs, any innovation of a 
public nature, or to redress any pub- 
lic grievance, real or imaginary, things 
which can only be lawfully and consti- 
tutionally accomplished by the King’s 
authority, or that of P.uliament, is 
ticason, as an actual levying of war; 
and consequently to compass or ima- 
gine such a using or insurrection for 
such purposes, will be to compass and 
imagine the le;vy mg o^war against the 
King under the late statute. 

What overt acts will be sufficient 
to indicate such traitorous intention 
to levy war, it is almost impossible to 
define, for they may be infinitely va- 
rious. But in cases where the insur- 
rection has not actually broke out^ 
the overt acts most likely to happen, 
are meetings and consultations about 
the intended insuirectioii, and the 
means of promoting it — instigating or 
overawing others to join, by private 
threats and Jirgumcnts, or by open 
proclamation — associations and agree- 
ments for that purpose — making or 
providing afms or ammunition of what- 
ever kind, intended to be used in the 
insurrection. AH these, and similar 
matters, arc held to be competent 
overt acts, to prove the compassing 
and imagining the levying of the war 
V> which they apply. 

Gentlemen, it may he useful to say 
a few words on the distiuction between 
levying war against the King, and 
committing a liot. The distinction 
seems to consist in this, although they 
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may often run very nearly into each parts of the country, to throw open 
other. all inclosiires, and to resist the execu« 


Where the tising or tumult is mere- 
ly to accomplish some private purpose, 
interesting only to those engaged m it, 
and not resisting or calling in question 
the King’s authority or prerogative, 
then the tumult, however numerous or 
outrageous the mob may be, is held 
ordy to be a not ; for example, sup- 
pose a mob to rise, and even by force 
of arms>to break into a particular pri- 
son, and rescue ceilain persons there- 
in confined ; or to oblige the magis- 
trates to set them at bbi rty ; or to 
lower the price of provisions in a cer- 
tain market ; or to tear down certain 
inclosures, uliieh tl’ey conceive to en- 
croach on the town's common All 
such acts, though severely puiiibhablc, 
and though they may be resisted by 
force, do not amount to tieason. No- 
thing is pointed against, cither the per- 
son or authority of the King. For 
this icasoii, after the most mature con- 
sideration, the outiageous proceedings 
of the mob of Ediiibiirgh, in the affair 
of Porteous, were held not to amount 
to treason, and the few persons who 
were tried, weie tried only as for not ; 
because, although there was in that 
case an interference with the royal 
prerogative of mercy, yet, as it was 
only directed against the exercise of 
it in that individual case, and did not 
in any degree go to impeach or resist 
his Majesty's general exercise of it in 
other cases, it was determined to pro- 
ceed against those accused only as for 
riot, and not as for treason. 

But, Gentlemen, wherever the rising 
or insurrection has for its object a ge- 
neral purpose, not confined to the pe- 
culiar views and -interests of the per- 
sons concerned in it, but common to 
the whole community, and striking 
directly against the King’s authority, 
or that of Parliament, then ft assumes 
the character of treason. For exam- 
ple, if mobs were to rise iii different 


tion of the law regarding inclosures 
wheresoever attempted ; to pull down 
all prisons or courts of justice ; to re- 
sist all levcrme officers in the collect-* 
ing of iiU or any of the taxes ; in 
short, all risings to accomplish a ge- 
neral purpose, or to hinder a general 
measure, which by law can only be 
authorised or prohibited by authoiity 
of the King or Parliament, amount to 
levying of war against the King, and 
have always been tried and p mushed 
as treason. , 

It is, therefore, not the numbers 
concetntd, nor the force employed by 
the people riBiiig in aims, but the ob- 
ject which they have in view that de- 
termines the character of the crime, 
and will make it either not or ticason, 
according as that object is of a public 
and general, or private and local na- 
ture. 

Gentlemen, it is also proper that I 
should take notice of one species of 
overt act, which has cieated more dif- 
ficulty than any other, and as towdiich, 
in former times, some decisions were 
given which are now universally held 
to be against law — I mean. Words 
and Writings, 

As to these the law seems now to 
be settled, that mere words spoken, 
however wicked and abominable, if 
they do not relate to any act or design 
then actually on foot against the life 
of the King, or the levying of war 
against him, and in tf? contemplation 
of the speaker, do not amount to trea- 
son, though they may be otherwise 
severely punished ; for example, if a 
man were openly to declare in so many 
w'ords, that the King ought to be 
killed, and that it w'ould b^e merito- 
rious to do so. 

This would be a great crime and 
severely punishable, but it would not 
be treaoon, ^unless it were proved that 
the man had in contemplation some 


1 
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plot, either of hft own or of others, 
then actually in progress for that pur- 
pose. But words t^oken in consulta- 
tion or debate with others, as to kill- 
ing the King by any particular means, 
ojr at any given time or place, these 
unquestionably amount to an overt 
act of treason. 

The same may be nearly laid down 
as to writings. A treatise to prove 
that all kings are tyrants, and there- 
fore ought to be killed, especially if 
never divulged or published, docs not 
amount to treason ; and, therefor^ the 
decismn in the case iif Algernon Sid- 
ney IS now held to be against law ; 
for, in that case, ccitaui papers found 
in hi8 private desk, and unpublished, 
were laid as a substantive ovtit act of 
treason. 

On the otlicr hand, all writings, 
thoiig]i unpnbhslied, and much mo.e if 
they have been published, will amount 
to an overt act of treason, if they arc 
in furtherance of any treasonable mea- 
sure then m actual preparation. Thus 
it was held in the case of Lord Pres- 
ton, that letters and papers containing 
the detail of a plan of an invasion by 
the French, might be laid and read as 
evidence of an overt act of compassing 
andimaginingthe King^s death, though 
they were never proved to have been 
communicated to the enemy. 

So the writing or printing, or cau- 
sing to be written or printed, any pro- 
clamations, not recommending rebel- 
lion and insurrection generally, but ex- 
Cjtiifg the people to rfte at a particular 
time and place for a general purpose, 
is unquestionably an overt act of trea- 
son, under one or both of the branches 
of the above acts, according as the pro- 
clamation may be worded. 

And, Gentlemen, I need scarcely 
add, to persons otyour education and 
knowledge, th^t all persons concerned 
in distributing, posting, or placard- 
ing such proclamations, if awate of the 
contents of them, are equally guilty of 
.treason, is the authors or printers ; in- 


deed, in so far as dangerous consequen- 
ces go, thjy are more guilty ; for such 
proclamations would produce but very 
limited mischief, if persons were not 
found to give them publicity and cir- 
culation. 

It is now proper for me to add, 
what, ho^vcver, is probably known to 
you all, that in treason there are no 
accessaries. All who become partakers 
in the tiaitorons project, whether at 
an eaily or a late stage of Up whether 
as leaderiS or followers, whether they 
engage for the whole plot, or only to 
execute a particular part of U, are 
guilty of treason, piovided that the 
part which they do iiiKleilake relates 
strictly and jiropcrly to the forwarding 
and accomplishing the grand object in 
view by the rest of the conspirators. 

Hu Lordship concluded by some 
instiiictions peculiarly apjilicahle to the 
proceedings the Gj;and Jury 

The Grand J ury having examined the 
evidence laid before them, brought in a 
true bill against the following persons : 

Thomas McCulloch, 

Andrew Hardie, 

Benjamin Moir, 

Allan Murchic, 

Alexander Latimer, 

Alexander Johnston, 

Andrew White, % 

David Thomson, 

James Wright, 

William Clackson, otherwise called 
William Clarkson, 

Thomas ^ike, otherwise called Tho- 
mas Pink, 

Robert Gray, 

James Clelland, 

Alexander Hart, 

John Baird, 

John Barr, 

^ William Smith, 

Thomas M‘Farlane. 

Tri^l of Andrew Hardie. 

Thursday^ 6th July, 1820. 
The Court met, and the Jury being 
impanelled, the indictment was read. 
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Mr Cullen objected to that part of 
the indictment, which states the of- 
fence to have been committed al the 
parish of Falkirh, that the uUy 

or town, of which there are many in 
this populous parish, ought to have 
been specified — but the explanation of 
Mr Serjeant Hullock shewee^ that this 
was entirely comformablc to practice ; 
and' that in tlk: only instance in which 
the objection was made, it had been 
overruled! The objection was with- 
drawn. 

Mr Jcfl'icy, the prisoner's counsel, 
objected to the right of Serjeant I hil- 
lock to plead, and to the qualifica- 
tion of tlie Sfienfl to strike tfie Jury. 
Aftei a veiy learned argument, both 
tliosc objections were overruled, the 
Lord Pri sidcn^ obbcrving that to 
judge by the abilities now displayed, 
the panels were in no danger of suf- 
fering by the wagt of an English coun- 
sel. 

The indictment was opened by Mr 
Hope 

TIicLoht) Aiivof Al r rose, and, after 
having given a view of the law of trea- 
son nearly similar to that alieady given 
by the Loid l^icbident, proceeded to 
staiean oiuhneof the facts which were 
to appear in cMdeiice 

Gentlemen, ip stating the facts of 
the case, it vvill not be necessary for 
me to go back fai pievious to the oc- 
currences which took place upon the 
5th of April last. It is, h nwe\ci, fit 
that 1 should notice, that betwixt the 
night of Saturday, the first of April, 
and Sunday morning, the second, there 
was posted up, all over the town ^)f 
Glasgow, ami in various parts ol the 
.idjoinirig country, an Address to the 
inhabitants of the united kingdom, 
containing matters of ilic most trea* 
sonable nature, — an Address which no 
doubt many of you have heard. It is 
quoted at length in the indictment, 
and a copy will be laid befoie you in 
evidence ; it is long, and I w'lll not go 


through the whole ftf it ; but I shall 
quote one or two parts of it, as shew- 
ing the treason wWch this indictment 
charges. It is stated to be, “ An Ad- 
dress to the Inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland and commence? 
thus; “ Friends and Countrymen, 
roused from the toipid state m which 
we have been sunk for many years, we 
are at length compelled, from the ex- 
tremity of our suflerings, and the con- 
tempt heaped upon our petitions for 
redress, to assert our rights at the ha- 
zard of our lives, and proclaim to the 
world the real motives which (if not 
luisrcpresented by designing men, would 
have uniicd all ranks,) have reduced 
us to take up arms for our common 
gnevanccs It then goes on to de- 
tail the various reasons which have led 
these persons to this result ; and then 
proceeds to call upon the soldigry to 
abjure their allegiance ; — Soldiers ! 
shall you, countiymen, bound by the 
sacred obligation of an oath to defend 
your country and your Ring from 
enemies, whether foreign or domestic, 
plunge } 0 ’ir bayonets into the bo- 
soms of fatlicis and bi others, and at 
onto sacrifice al the shnne of military 
despotism to the unrelenting orders of 
a cruel faction, those feelings which 
you hold in common with the rest of 
mankind ?’* it then directs them to 
turn iheir attention lo Spain ; and after 
going on in the same strain, it proceeds 
thus ; — “ We earnestly request of all 
to desist from their labour from and 
after this day, the Isl-of April, 'an^l 
atn^ud wholly to the iccoveiy of their 
rights, and consider it as the duty of 
every man not to recommence until he 
i? HI possession of tliosc rights which 
dibtmguishes tlie fieeman from the 
slave, viz. that of giving consent to the 
laws by which he if to be governed. 
We therefoie recommend to the pro- 
prietors of public works, and all others, 
lo stop \be qne, and shut up the other, 
until order is restored, as we will be 
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accountabte for no wlucli may 

be au^Uined, and wlwch» after thia pub- 
lie intimation, they can have no claim 
to. And we hereby give nonce to all 
those who shall be found carrying arms 
against those who intend to regenerate 
their cotlntry, and restore ils inhabit- 
ants to their native dignity, we shall 
consider them as traitors to their coun- 
try, and enemies to their King, and 
treat them as such. By order of the 
Committee of Organization for form- 
ing a Provisional Government.** Gen- 
tlemen, you will have an opportitnity 
of considering the nature and terms of 
this extraordinary manifesto, exhibited 
in Great Britain tj^y persons de<;cribing 
themselves ** TheCommittee of Organ- 
ization for forming a Provisional Go- 
vernment/* and holding out a dettr- 
minatioii to take up arms against the 
constitxited laws of the land, and 
calling on persons to give obedience to 
their orders — to call justices of the 
peace to assist them— -and giving every 
possible direction that could lead to oi 
excite insurrection and rebellion 
This was the manifesto exhibited 
in the town of Glasgow ; and it is ne- 
cessary I should connect the individual 
at the bar with this document, though 
I may first state the eflect produced 
by Its publication, namely, that though 
prevfcits to that time the inhabitants 
of Glasgow were quietly employed in 
their occupations, and all the manufac- 
tories at work, yet the consequence of 
that^ manifesto was, that upon the 
Monday, the ^ole of the manufac- 
tories, with the inception of one or 
two, were stopped ; and I believe there 
wav hardly a weaver that did not shut 
up his house and remain idle fbr a oon« 
siderable time. The population of that 
great city avseinbled in the streets, 
wh^ they formeihthemselves into eo* 
Inmns, and marched with the miluary 
vtep. The thjops closed and bu- 
aiiiets ^erally ttopt. In abort, Glas- 
gow presented a scene which you will 
VOL. XIII. PAKT 11. 


hear described in evidence, and which# 
having personally witnessed, I can Safe* 
ly say, was sufficient to excite seHous 
alarm in the minds of every individual* 
Gentlemen, it Will be proved, that 
upon Sunday, the of April, a ma.« 
gistrate belonging to that county and 
city, knowing that this Address had 
been posted up in Glasgow, thought 
It his duty, as well btcame him, early 
in the morning to go abroad, and, if 
possible, to take means to remove this 
indammafory production ; andin taking 
that measure, you will, no doubt, think 
with me, that his conduct was highly 
praiseworthy. He accordingly went 
to a street in Glasgow, I believe part 
of Duke Street, where he found up- 
w'ards of thirty persons assembled 
round a watch-box where this Address 
was posted up, one of the individuals 
being employed in reading aloud the 
terms of the Address.^ 

. Gentlemen, Mr Hardie, the justice 
of the peaqe to whom I have alluded, 
immediately thought it his duty to at- 
tempt to take down this treasonable 
Address, and accordingly he made an 
effort, but in doing so he lyas seized 
by this prisoner at ) our bar, who took 
him by the middle, and threw him in- 
to the street. Mr Hardie then stated 
that he was a magistrate, that there 
might be no misunderstanding as to 
his characteir.^ In answer, they called 
on him to shew his authority, as if it 
could be supposed a magistrate car- 
ried the commission of the peace 
about with him, or could be required 
to produce it. Notwithstanding he 
thus declared he was a magistrate, 
and although he was known as such 
to many of the persons present, he 
was resisted by violence to that de* 
ree, that for his own personal safety 
e was obliged to leave the spot, the 
address remaining posted up as ft was 
before. *These circii*tt*tailC€rs seem 
very material in the pieic^Ht Ascv 
cohnected with the fortsaid Addttsi ; 
u 
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they prove the prisoner's knowledge will beexplained bi the prisoner's own 
of the contents ; perhaps ];nore» for I words— -it was to jt»in ethers who were 
apprehend that a person who resists expected to com^ to Glasgow^ in or- 
tne removal of such an Address, is as der by force of arms to take posses- 
accessar}' to its publication as the per- sipn of that city, and thereby to do all 
son who puts It up. in their power to overturn the govem- 

Now, Gentlemen, having thus com- ment of the country. * 

menced upon the Sunday w^th a know- GentlemeOj having thus marched 
ledge of this Address, the next place off, the first place to which they re- 
where we find this individual is, upon paired was a village of the name of 
the evening of Tuesday, at a meeting Condorrat, in the county of Dumbar- 
* of persons designing themselves radi- ton ; they arrived there, and met a 
cals, at a place called Gadbhill, in the great many other individuals, several 
neighbourhood of Glasgow ; to this of \j'hom will be proved to be now at 
spot this individual repairs, according your bar ; and living been so joined, 
to his statement of it, about ten o’- they proceeded onward toward Fal- 
clock on the evening of Tuesday, the kirk, in order to join other parties, 
night in which it was generally belie- who, from the town of Camelon and 
ved there was to be a rising of the its vicinity, they believed to be in 
people all around the country. It will arms, and with whom they were to 
be proved to you further, Gentlemen, return to Glasgow, 
that this individual believed there was The next place we find theip at, I 
such a ^singJ^f— nay, he iindei- think, in point of time, is Castlecary 
stood there was a rising all ovei ling- Bridge, about six o'clock in the morn- 
land ; that Fngland was up, and that ing of Wednesday, the 5th of April ; 
the mail coaches were next morning to they there stopped to breakfast, and 
be stopped. These facts will be proved had porter and bread, which was fur- 
10 you in a manner which will leave nished to them by a person who will 
no dispute of their tiuth. be a witness before you ; and there. 

Now, under these impressions, this Gentlemen, it appears that the person 
individual, according to his own state- who was the leader of this meeting 
znent, pi oceeds at ten o'clock at mght proposed to the landlord to take a 
to this meeting in the neighbourhood bill at six months, for payment of this 
of Glasgow. What passed at that breakfast, amounting in the whole to 
r meeting, 1 believe will not appear in the sum of eight shillings ; it appears 
evidence before you ; but after this that the landlord was not fond of this 
Ineeting had been collected for two nogociable security, and therefore was 
Hours, at twelve o'clock at night a extremely anxious that he should re- 
^ pwty of it, consisting of ‘from thirty ccive cash for the pus visions that he 
marched off, armed ; I do had furnished theiOy and accordingly 
not sav all armed with regular aiipis, the mone^ was borrowed, part of it 
but all armed with ^uns or pikes, or from the individual now under accu- 
other weapons; and in particular, this sation before you, and the landlord 
prisoned Hitlldie, marched, off at that was glad to accept of seven-andrsix* 
time, and there is reason to believe be pence as his reckoning. It was insist- 
was the leader and ponductor of that ed before that was^ialo, that the land- 
marching, Thin ie reeson we have lord should grant them a regular re« 
singled him Out ail(w,perMn to be ceipt, and accordingly itwill^ proved 
first tried. He was anoM with amos- to yoiwby |iim, tluit One of the party 
ket, and the purpose lOf that merching made out a receipt in the following 
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« 'A party 
porter and oread 
What the ob-< 
diaary document 
consider ; whe 


extraordinary 
called,^ and paid f( 
seven»and-8ixpenc< 
jcct of this extrai 
was, I leave yon t 
ther ^repayment was intended to be 
cjaimed hereafter I do not know, bbt 
such was the fact. Aftar leaving 
Condorrat, the party, it appeals, di- 
vided into two divisions, one under 
the directions or command of another 
prisoner, who is now at your bar, of 
the name of Baird, and which went 
by the banks of the canal ; while the 
other party, headed by the prisoner 
at the bar, proceede<|by the highway, 
and, soon after leaving that village, 
pioceeded forcibly to take arms from 
various houses on the side of the high- 
way, so as to arm themselves, for 
purposes which I shall hereafter state. 
But 1 should mention, that while at 
Condo/rat, the prisoner .at your bar 
was procuring bullets and gunpowder 
for those arms with which his party 
was then provided ; it is material to 
keep that fact in view. At Condor- 
rat, the first act was to procure bul- 
lets for those pieces they had, and 
gunpowder. Still the greater number 
not having arms of that description, 
they proceeded to get arips, and they 
succeeded in procuring in one instance 
a musket, and 1 believe some other 
weapons. 

This party then proceeded on by 
the high-road towards Camelon, atid 
they were met by a gentleman of the 
Kilsyth troop of cavah y, who was re- 
turnTtag to hisWuty,tifter an absence 
of a night. This individusd was stop- 
ped by the party, who endeavoum 
to Uk4f his armai but this he rciiatea, 

S tbey ahonld not havo^bja pb- 
t they were welcome to the 
8 ; aM he was allowed to pro- 
ceed, and did prop^d, towards Kil* 
•ythf where the King's troops were 
itatio^d. 


« After having met gentleman, 
they met another individual of grtat 
importance in this case, namely, a pri- 
vate HussslVwho was proceeding with 
dispatches from Stirling ; and this 
* person they also stopped and endea- 
voured to take possession of his arms. 
The circumstances connected with 
this will be fully detailed to you by 
the individual. These persons drew 
themselves up in battle airay across 
the road under the direction of Har- 
die, who arranged them, and who was 
one of the individuals who laid hold 
of this man by his bridle, and endea- 
voured to tajic from him his armft. 
The Hussar, however, contrived to 
convince tliem that his political prin- 
ciples were favourable to theirs, and 
prevailed on them not to take his 
ar.ns ; and they put into his posses- 
sion a copy of that treasonable Ad- 
diess which was posted all over Glas- 
gow. This paper was given to the 
soldier in the fresence^f Hardiv, and 
if was taken from among a great num- 
ber of similar papers which were ex- 
hibited to this individual. Thus, in 
a second instance, did the prisoner at 
your bar connect himself witri that 
treasonable document. 

After having thus met this soldier, 
they pnoceeded on towards Camelon, 
and there it was found that their ex- 
pectations, in regard t» there b^mg a 
great number of persona assembled to 
Join ihem> were not likely to be real- 
ised, and that the people in thatmt#** 
ter vfere dUposed to remain (]^uieujr at 
Th«is disappointed^ it appears 
thaf this partv bo the tifgb road ha« 
viojr Joined tha bthet party which 
welt by the bank of the canal, they 
<mosulted together, and considering 
that it Wa^d be in vain to go further, ^ 
tjicy tiiot^t it wise to repair to aS 
adimning common, and reiMin there 
tffldark, when ^cy shoi^^ again re- 
am to Qlasgovf* , Itj^dmg. 
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ly, they went. The common named 
Bonnymuir, and is situated about four 
miles from Falkirk. 

Gentlemen, the Huss&r who had 
been stopped by this party, imme- 
diately proceeded to the quarters of * 
his troop, then stationed at Kilsyth, 
and communicated the particulars of 
what had occurred to him on the road, 
and of this armed party having pro- 
ceeded eastwards. Having mentioned 
this to the officer of the 1 0 th Hussars, 
then stationed at Kilsyth, means were 
immediately adopted for pursuit. It 
80 happened, that that trdop of the 
10 th Hussars had marched upon the 
Tuesday from Perth to Stirling, being 
a distance, I believe, of five or six and 
thirty miles ; and after having put up 
their horses at Stirling to remain there 
all night, an order came for their still 
farther advancing, and in the course of 
the morning of the Wednesday they 
had to proceed sixteen miles farther ; 
so that they had performed a very long 
and forced march, and, therefore, it 
will not appear surprising that their 
horses were not well calculated to 
proceed on a farther enterprizc. This 
was supplied in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to the other soldiers, namely, 
this troop of Kilsyth cavalry, who 
agreed that a part of their body should 
go on this enterprize, and that the 
party of the 10 th Hussars who re- 

S 'red to be mounted, should have 
use of a part of the yeomanry 
hbtoei* To any individual who knows 
tbe value such men set on their hprses, 
ijtis was no slight proof of the just 
right laelhigB of these brave yeo- 
maa. The party was thus compo- 
sed partly of troops of the ljine,*and 
partly of yeomanry, and it was coin- 
manded bjria officer of th^IOih HoS- 
sirrs, will seep^ud whose 

conduct 00 viat occasion^ I am confi- 
dent, wiUmiy^ar toJiave been such as 
will leave 
sion upoh 


who shall hear Ms evidence, Under 
the command of tMs individual, assist- 
ed by the officer^ of the yeomanry, 
this party set fo ward in pursuit of 
these armed individuals, and having 
been informed that they had prooeed- 
etl to the moor I have mentioned, 
they followed them there. It appears 
that the soldiers were not discovered 
for a considerable period, but when 
they were observed, they were recei- 
ved by the people on the moor with a 
cheer. It will be proved, thit on the 
nearer approach of the soldiers, the 
party, consisting of thirty or forty, 
rose* at once and gave three cheers, 
and ran clown the hill towards a wall 
there situated, about five feet in height, 
across the line in which the King's 
troops were then advancing ; and ha- 
ving placed themselves in Tine behind 
that wall, 80 soon as the King's troops 
came withii) reach of them, they fired 
on them, before any attempt of the 
kind had been made by the troops. 
These troops marched up, and the 
commanding officer endeavoured to 
prevail on the insurgents to surrender 
while he was yet on the opposite side of* 
the wall, but all remonstrance was in 
vam ; and though he exposed himself 
in a manner hardly prudent, and was 
in danger of being shot on the spot, 
and was wounded severely, yet his ad- 
vice and efforts were entirely thrown 
away ; and it was only by discovering 
that there was an opening in the waU 
that they were able to approach these 
persons, ami by making a sort of irre- 
gular charge, to effe^^uate tbf defeat 
and discomfiture of this bodv.^ It did 
not, however, end without those infa* 
lusted persons making every possible 
J>y firing at the troo|^ and 
using the p^kes; and amonaa|^ 
thus engaged it will b 0 prov^||||iat 
th0 unhappy indijjid>ial at yo^bar 
was^naostconspicupuslyactiye. 
individuals Were at last ovmrpOwmd 
by thi^cavalryt and nineteen of them 
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wert taken pri8oi||rr«. One of them 
wfw so much wou\dcd, that he was 
left on the field, ani afterwards esca- 
ped ; but the other eighteea were ^a- 
ken prisoners by the soldiers, and 
idarched to the castle of Staling, and 
have been kept in custody from that 
time to the present, so that there can- 
not be a doubt of those being the self- 
same individuals who were engaged in 
this gross and traitorous outrage, 
which I have now taken the liberty 
of detailing to you. 

Gentlemen, 1 omitted to notice, 
that stlong with these^ individuals there 
were taken a quantity of arms — the 
arms with which they were provided. 
There were taken five muskets, two 
pistols, sixteen pikes, one hay-fork, 
one shaft, and a bag of ammunition, 
containing a quantity of ball cartnd- 
ges. It will be proved to you, that 
most of the prisoners were provided 
with ball cartridges ; that their pieces 
were loaded, and that they used them 
when so loaded ; it will be proved that 
the serjeant and various others were 
wounded by the shot fired^at them, 
and, one horse was killed and others 
wounded by shot ; and when the mus- 
kets were taken to Stirling and drawn, 
several had balls in them, besides this 
bag of ammunition, to be used in case 
of any deficiency. 

Gentlemen, having stated these 
things to you, I apprehend that, 
without any commentary, you will 
be completely satisfieduthati^tbts case, 
if ^royed«**«becau8e that remains yet 
to DC dooe--^es amount to an act of 
levying war against the Ring, for 
which 1 am ensiled to ask a verdict 
at your hands against the prisoner. 
That there Wfi ,a levying of war^ no 
man cati doubt } the troops were at^ 
tack^ ; and thougfi^the party fatted,' 
it mutters not : if we weie to judj^ in 
such a question by the^adequacy of 
the means, it is impossible to say in 
^hat case Treason could be proved. 


Every one .must bt satisfied that no 
means that could have been raised at 
that time, could have been adei^Uate 
to such an end. If the whole inhU'* 
bitants of Glasgow and the four sur- 
rounding counties had all risen to a 
man, my qpinion is, that the true va- 
lour and loyalty of Scotland is such, 
that every one of them would hatre 
instantly been put down, and the ring- 
leaders brought to punishment for the 
offence. •! say, that no means that 
could be devised would have been adeu 
quate to accomplish the end ; but you 
are not to inquire into these particu- 
larsi— you will look to the views and 
intent of the individuals. These per- 
sons had a most mistaken view of 
their means, but that cannot benefit 
them in the present case : they belie- 
ved the whole country was in arms ; 
they went outainder the conviction of 
victory, and that their means were 
sufficient ; and they attacked the 
troops under the belief that they 
were in condition to accomplish the 
object they had in view. I therefore 
submit to your sound judgment, that 
there washere a levying of war, and that 
the intent was one connected with the 
overthrow of the government of the 
country, and of no private nature* If 
a different object shall be stated, it 
will be for thq other side to prove ft, 
and for them io shew for what pur* 
pose these persons came twen^ miles 
in the niglit, and then engaged with a 
party ofeavatry they never saw before. 
That: the real object; tn^tiew was the 
pnhjic purpose vrhick t ha^e stated to 
you^ I believe and trust 1 shall be 
able to prove^ not only by the acts of 
these persons, but by tbek Own 
kuowledgments. For there wfll be 
exhibited in evidence a deo^ratton of 
this individual himself } not'os^ecla- 
mion, indeed, but de- 

clarations, taken before ibimPilwYyint 
magktrates, and io 
wh^h he acknowledgsa that he's^at 
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in arms ; that he resisted the King’s 
troops ; and that his object in so do- 
ing was to overturn the government 
of the country. He thus excludes 
himself from the only plea that could 
possibly now avail him. 

Ludfncc Jb) the Croihn, 

John Rennie, a private in the Kil- 
syth troop of yeomanry. — He accom- 
panied his troop, about the beginning 
of April, to a place called Botinymuir, 
where weie colit cted a number of peo- 
ple in arms, among whom was tht pri- 
soner HaiHu and others now at tlic 
bar (II cictlu wiintsa idt ntifitd them 
scparattlj ) As ooori as the troop was 
within gun ^hot, they commenced fi- 
ring upon the troops ; but they at last 
fucctcded in making them lay down 
their arms, and in appulunduig the 
prisoners at the^bar, w Ib-hti tlity took 
to Stiiling-castle They mad a pr<. 4 t 
deal of resistance before they wtrt ap- 
prehended ; thcie were several Jiots 
fired. 

James Hardie, Esq , is a magisti ate of 
the county of Lanai k } remembers on 
the first Monday of Apnl last, that his 
attention was attracted by a ciow'd at 
a watchman’s box, at tlie corner of 
Dttk^j-Stieet, Gasrow, who weie lis- 
tening to a nian who was reading to 
A paper aloud ; and among the 
Hit wali mrdie, the prisoner at th^ 
Upon coming to the spot he 
Attoped and oCcred to pult h dpwn, 
bl|tnftrdie gottbetween mm and the 
WAtdbaan's bon; and pushed him off. 
He tol4 Harmo he was a magistrate, 
and that, as it was a mbst iiBfroper 
paper •‘fading, he 

must t^lt|jli down. On thisHardie 
Ku/ul himui|eco.idtime, andthrusihim 
off saying* hi woumosethe last drop 
ot lus Wood would let him 

uko It down I h^ desisted 

1 hie atten^M He identifies a pa- 
UHto be a ^opy of what 
i^ed at the watchman's box. 
nfiers, on the daf after seeing 


this Address postedjfup, the town was 
filled with tumultu^y crowds from one 
end to the other, J^nd the people shut 
th^r shop^about four in the afternoon. 
On Wednesday he saw a company of 
men walking through the streets id 
military order. In Bridgeton he saw 
about an hundred of these Addi esses 
pasted against the walls 

Archibald Buchannan is a change- 
keeper at C astlecary ; remembers a 
party of men coming to his house about 
fiiv o'clock in the morning of the first 
WeaiKsday of April last They w^ere 
14 in number, and armed with \rfnous 

capons, as ^tlcka, &c. They called 
for poiter and wine, and some bread ; 
after which Baird asked him if he 
would take his note for payment of 
ti c bill ; and, in u fusing, he paid him 
(the witness) 7s 6d for w hat they had 
cattn .lul drunk; for which hi gave 
thfm a receipt, which Baird himself 
dictated (vvhieh was now identified by 
him) ; could not idei*tify any of the 
other prisoner 

Alt'wandti Robert on was a specta- 
tor of the ‘Liimish which took place 
bttw ecij the party at Bonnymuir and 
the Kin r\ tioops The men were sit- 
ting on a hill when the cavalry ap- 
proached ; and, on seeing them draw 
near, iIk) pulled off their hats and 
wa\cd them in the air, and then ran 
down to a dike (wall) at the foot of 
the hill, behind which they posted 
themselves in a stooping posture, and 
began to fire oep the Uwops in aw irre- 
gular manner. Is certain no shot w^s 
fired by the cavalry, before the attack 
was madie by these men ; could see 
nothing afterwards but a cloud of 
smoke. 

James Russell, farmer in Longcroft, 
identified a gun jvhicti was forcibly 
earned away by one of a party of men 
who came to bis house upon the first 
Wednesday of April. 

James hfun ay, armourer in Stirling- 
castle, identified the boxes containing 
th^ arms taken at Bonnymuir, which 
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were delivered int«^ his cuitodf after 
the engagementi and which he had kept 
in his possession eve- since. 

William Grindlay Identihcd a pitch- 
fork which had becn/taken away from 
• his door by a party of men upon tl^e 
5th of April. « 

Nicol Hugh Baird, private ih the Fal- 
kirk tioop of yeomanry, was present at 
the battle of Bonnymuir, and gave an 
account of it similiar to that above given. 
Identifies prisoner, the boy Johnston, 
Hart, and Baird, as part of those who 
opposed the troops. 

Thomas Cook, serjeant of the V)th 
Hussars, met, upon Tuesday, the 4<th 
of April, about 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, between Kilsyth and Stirling, a 
party of men armed with pikes, sticks, 
guns, &c. among which one was the 
prisoner at the bar. 

When you came close up to them, 
what wcie they doing .^—Standing 
across the road, or on the road ? 

They stood right across the road, 
in a line. That man (liardte) was 
dressing by the left, 

Q. Do you mean forming them i 
A. They were formed, and he was 
dressing them in line. 

Q. When you came up to them, did 
you, or they, ^ay any thing to each 
other ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you speak first, or they ? 

A. I spoke first — No, I beg yonr 
pardon, 1 was within twenty yards of 
them, and they ordered me to halt. 
Q^Did you obey them ? 

•A. No.~I dJme up to them, and 
asked them what they wanted with 
me 5 and they gave me a reply,^ that thc^ 
were seeking for their rights, 

Q. They did not all speak together? 
A, No. — One man said they were 
seeking for their rights, as honest men 
ought to do. • 

Q. Was it either of those two .per- 
sons who said that ? 

A. I will not pretend to sa/that. 


0, WImft ^ you make to 
that? * ^ 

A* I aaid,I was very sorry for tWr 
case— >I had nothing at all to do with 
it— -and I hoped they would not l^o- 
lest me. 

Q* Did they do any thing upon that 
— any of them ? 

A. Thej began discoursing of the 
different things in that way, and they 
began to say they were seeking for 
their rights ; and I said 1 was very 
sorry for their situation ; and one of 
them saidf I suppose you are an or- 
derly ; where are your dispatches 

Q. Did they stop you ? 

A. They stopped me, and we had 
discourse together for five or ten mi- 
nutes. 

Q. Did any thing pass about your 
arms > 

A. One wanted to take my arms ; 
and another said, “ Do not do it 
another wanted ammuiption, and I said 
l.had none; and they left my arms 
alone, with my persuading them. 

Q. What passed between you ? 

A, I told them I was a friend to 
their cause. 

Q. Did you say what trade yop had 
been in formerly ? 

Yes ; 1 told them I was a weaver, 
and that 1 had a wife and family of mj 
own, and 1 was very BCffrj for tlbetl' si- 
tuation. 

Q. Did tljpy give you any thing i 

A. They asked me if I could 
and 1 said yes, I could ; and one pf the 
men took out a roll ^ 

(1. They* asked you if yem could 
read, did they I « . 

A Yes. ^ * 

Q. You told them you could ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Upon your telling them that you 
eould read, what did any of t|kein do i 

A> They took and p^d out a roll 
of hand-bills out of their pocket. 

<2- What size miubt thp|^j|Mle be ? 
' il. 1 am not muca 
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I suppose there might be front to 
a hundred. I caaoot speak to the uom- 
bff precfsely. 

Q. And 80 they gave fou one ?— 
Did the roU appear to be of the fiame 
description of paper as that which they 
gave to you ? 

A* It appeared to be so ; but I did 
not see any further than seeing the 
roll. • 

Q. As far as you could judge was it 
so? 

A. Yy. 

(i. Did you put your eyes upon it 
immediately, to look at it f 

A, Yes. 

What were the first words in it ? 
An Address to the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Q. Did you read the whole of it ? 

A, Yes, I did. 

Q. Whilst they were with you ? 

A, No.— After I had left them. 

Q, Did youVead an^ part of it be- 
sides An Address to the Inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain and Iieland,*’ 
at the time they were with you ? 

A. I took notice of the date of it« 

Q. Give us the date ? 

A*, April the 1st, 1820, was upon it. 

Q. Do you recollect any other words 
near that part of it ? 

No. 

Q. What did you do with that pa- 

A* I i^ad It as I went along the 
road by myself. 

S * They permitted you tp pass ? 

. Yes ) s.hd 1 read chi» paper after- 

Q. Aftet* you had told them vou 
were a friend of theirs, they gave you 
that paper ^ 

A. Yei 

Q. moW’ Wti did you begin to re}d 

No I ^Oilied a public- bouse 
on the right^%|g^ f0s of dbe road, 


and bad a glass of spirits ; and then I 
bad got out of their shot, about a quar- 
ter of a mile, and A read it. 

Q. You went tp Kilsyth ? 

A. Yes. ( 

Q. Who was your commanding of- 
fiter there ? 

A, Llbutenant Davidson’s head was 
out of the window, and 1 spoke to 
him. He was the first officer 1 spoke 
to. 

Q. He was at the inn ? 

A. Yes. — I said I had a report to 
make to him. 

Q. Was he your superior officer ? 

A. No — Lieqtenant Hodgson was. 

Q. What did you do with the pa- 
per you received from those persons ? 

A, 1 gave it to Lieutenant Hodg- 
son, and Lieutenant Davidson, and 
they did not read it, but gave it to me 
again. 

Q. You were present at the time 
they had it i 

A Yes. 

Q. And they returned it to you ? 

A* Yes. • 

Q. What did you do M^th it after 
that I 

A, 1 put it in my pocket, and went 
with the party towards the place. 

Q. You went with it in your pocket 
towards Bonnymuir ? 

A. No ; Lieutenant Hodgson asked 
me for it before we left the place. 

Q. Did you give it him ? 

Yes, 1 did. 

Q. Are you quite sure that the paper 
which you received from the person or 
persons upon the roadi m the wi^y t^st 
you have mentioned, was the same pa- 
per that you gave to Lieutenant Hodg- 
60 D, before you reached Bqqnymuir r 

A. Yes. 

The witness then corroborated the 
preceding account of the skirmish at 
Bonnymuir, along.witb the sciziune of 
the prisoners. 
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Ellis HodgsoKi Eiq. Lictttmnt in 
10th Regiment dP Royal Hussare. 

Examined hy Mr yerjeant HuUock. 

Q. I believe you are a Lieutenant 
in the 10th Hussars ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you were lo on the 5th of 
April last ? 

A- I was. 

Q, We understand you marched 
early that morning from this place to 
Kilsyth? 

Yes, I did. . 

Q * At what time might you arrive 
at Kilsyth? 

^..About half-pait five, I think. 

Were your horses considerably 
jaded after the march you had had 
that night and the day before ? 

A. .Yes, they were ; we had gone 
very quiet at. least quicker than we 
generally do. 

^2* How soon after that was it you 
received information that induced you 
to set forward again 

A. 1 should think, about an hour 
and a half. 1 am not certain as to the 
time. 

Q, Was that information derived 
from Cook ? 

A» No ; first from Mr Baird of the 
yeomanry. 

Q. Did Cook shew you any paper 
after his coming to Kilsyth ? ’ 

A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Was Lieutenant Davidson pre- 
^D^at the tinM * 

1 think he was ; I am almost cer- 
tain he was. 

Q. Did you read that paper, or re- 
turn it ? 

I looked at it at the time, and 
saw the nature of it. I did not read 
the whole of it ; J saw that it was an 
Address to the people. 

Q. You did not read it throug*h ? 


' No ; I did npt it that timt ; I 
had not time. 

Q. Was that the first time that you 
had seen an •Vddress of that 4«scrip^ 
tion, as far as you recollect ? 

A, I am not quite certain ; I think 
I had seen one the day before, at 
ling ; I could recollect in time,* but I 
am not certain. 

Q. Di(f you soon after that set off 
fiom Kilsyth ? • 

A. Yes. 

(>. Were any of your men Ynounted 
on yeomanry horses ^ 

A. Yes ; ten or twelve. 

Q. Did you assume the command of 
some Yeomanry ? 

A, Yes. 

(>• How many did the party consist 
of ? 

A, I think thirty* two ; there were 
sixteen of our own. 

Q You went in consequence of the 
information y)u rccc\yed? 

y]. Yes ; we went in the direction of 
Falkirk. This place, or Falkirk, the 
road 18 the same at first. 

Q. Do you Rmcmber receiving a 
paper from Cook again afterwards ? 

A. Yes; on the road 1 asked him 
for it, when we had gone about a mile, 
and I said, You had better give me 
that paper.*' 

Q Did you look a^it? 

A, I put 11 into my pocket, and 
looked at it afterwards. 

Q. Whar became of yoq andi the 
party ? 

A, We proceeded towards Falkirk. 
Q. Describe what,^ took place, and 
the order of the evehtt, till after the 
bi^tle of Bonnymuir. 

A» We got intelligence which way 
the men who stopped Cook bad gone, 
and were directed to a part of the 
muir, to which we prooc^jE^, and 
found the men on the othex^tide of a 
wall from us ; th^ i q||Kr, and 
ran dovm in the direcCfon us, 
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to the wall s when we came within 
gunshot of them^ (perhaps fifty or 
sixty yards,), they fired upron us. 

Q. What number of shots might be 
fired? 

ji. I am positive to two or three ; 
there jnight be more, but two I am 
sure they fired. We had to go over 
the muir for half a quarter«of a mile, 
to get to them ; and when we came 
ndar the uall they fired two or three 
shots, oi perhaps more. 

«. ere those shots fired from 
muskets or pistols > 

A, It IS impossible to say. 

Q. Did you continue to advance ? 

A. Wc contfnued to advance till we 
got close to the wall. When wc were 
close to the wall 1 ordered them to 
lay dow n their arms ; at the same 
time, ordered my own paity to cease 
firing, (they had returiud the firing,) 
which they did do ; and after ordering 
them five or six tiinci^ to lay down 
theiT arms, I got round through a lit- 
tle gap there was, to the same side as 
them. 

Q. You were followed by your men ^ 

A* Of course, 

Q. You say you ordered your men 
to cease filing. 

A, Yes. 

Q, A.e you quite sure you viere 
fired on before^ any shot was fired by 
your parly ? 

A* 0, certain. 

Q. Then upon getting through this 
gAp, what was done ? 

A* A few of the had got 
and I presented my pistol at 
oi:^ of the men who appeared to be 
the ringleader, and it flashed io the 
pan and did not go off. 

Q. Were you near hip ? 

A. Clo«( to him. 

Q. Just tee if he is here now ? • 

A h ihe mpn (Baird. ) 

Q- Did jroo |^l Ihe pistol to his 
head ? » * 


A. No, I put the pistol to his breast. 

Q. Was that io^ return to the same 
compliment ? 

A. His musket; had been presented 
at me the whole ^♦ime I was getting 
round the wall. 

Do you know whether he pulled 
the trigger.-’ 

A- I have biicn told so since, but I 
do not know. 

A Jutijman , — Do you mean the 
man in the brown coat } 

A. Yes, that IS the man. 

Mr Strjiunl Ilullock . — After you 
gotdhroiigh the wall, was any resist- 
ance made by them, and in whatway ? 

A They stopped us — they would 
not allow us to proceed, and we of 
course barged them immediate!]^, and 
wc had a short skirmish with them, 
and they dispersed. 

Q. Were there any shot fired by 
tlum afterwards^ 

A, Some shots werefirrtl, but whe- 
ther by my own party or them, 1 
do not know. 

Q. Did they make any resistance? 

A. Yes, with pikes. 

Q. In what way — as other pikemen 
c\o when attacked by horses ? 

A They resisted us with pikes pre- 
sented to us. 

Q. Did any of those pikes come 
neai you ^ 

A. I v>dB wounded in the hand, and 
my horge w'as killed by one. 

Q. What part of the horse was 
struck ? 

A, In the quyter. ^ 

Q. Did be dfe on (Se field, or take 
you out? 

A. He took me off the field and 
did not die till that night. 

Q. Where was your hand ? 

A. 1 had a pistol in my hand, 1 
fancy, and 1 was making it fast. 

Q, Did It go through ? 

A. It went from this side, (ihe out- 


SI 
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Q» Were any of your men wound- 
ed? 

Ab The Serjeant. 

Q. Were both pi^ wounds ? 

• A. Yes. 

Q. How many did you succeed in 
taking finally? 

A, VVe brought to Stirling eight- 
een, and lefjp one on the field very 
much wounded ; we thought there 
might be a chance of a rescue, and I 
left him there, thinking it was better 
to secure what we had. 

Q Do you remember what nuttier 
of muskets there wer§ ? 

A. I think there were sixteen pikes 
and one pike-handle, and a pitch-fork, 
and five muskets or guns of different 
kinds, and two pistols. 

Q. Any swords ^ 

A, No, I do not think there were ; 
there was some ammunition.* 

Q. Did you see any of the men on * 
the field searched after the engage- 
ment ? 

A* I was collecting the prisoners, 
and when I came to the place where 
some of them had stopped at, I asked 
if they had searched the prisoners ; 
they said, Yes, and we have taken a 
bag of ammunition away from them.** 

a You did not see the search? 

Ab No. 

Q. Who told you that ? 

A. I think the serjeant-major. 

Q, Did he shew you the bag ? 

A. Yes. 

Did you look at the contents ? 

* A, Yes ; I ^ sorfe ball-cartridges. 

Q. I^ut vho put them in you can- 
not tell ? 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. Have the goodness to look at 
those persons, and tell us which of 
them you can recollect to have seen in 
the engagement ?• 

A, That man that is standing up-— 

I know his name is Gray — ^J&aird, 
Johnstone, Hardie ; and thertf isa man 
standing on his farther side, ( Hart, I 


believe his name is), he Was there ; ind 
this man in ^he grey trowsers, (Afoir) 
1 think ; that man, I am not positive^ 
{Murchie stood up ). — That is the 
man. 

Q. You remember his eye, as in the 
battle ? 

A. After the battle. I am quite 
certain abSut him. I do not think 
there are any more ; their faces are 
now familiar to me, from having seen 
them in Court since ; but those I 
know, I recognized when I first saw 
them afterwards in Edinburgh Castle, 
except the man who was wounded, 
{H(u'l) I did not see him then. 

il. You are certaij^ he was in the 
battle ^ 

A. Quite certain. 

Q. Do you know the man by whom 
you were wounded ? 

A No, 1 do not. 

Q. Did you accompany them from 
the field to Stirlin|j ? ^ 

’ A. No, I did not ; I staid to write 
some letters at Bonny-bridge. 

Q. Did you accompany them as far 
as that bridge ? 

A. Yes, 1 did ; and after that I 
overtook them, and rode to Stirling 
with them. 

Q. Are you quite sure that all the 
persons who were delivered over to 
the custody of the pToper officer in 
this place were in the skirmish t 

A. 1 am quite certain of it. 


Cross-examined hy Mr 

Q. Am I to understand that that is 
at|pther copy of the satt^ Address; or, 
for any thing you know, the same 
identical paper ? 

A. That IS the same Address, I fan- 
cy, but it is the same woids ; it waa 
out of my hands for a show time, so 
that 1 cannot swear 

Q. How your 

hands? 

A. I think 
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Q, Where? 

A. In the hands of the commanding, 
officer of the regiment — Colonel Tay- 
lor. 

Q. Had you read over the whole 
Address by that time ? 

O yes, I had. 

Q. Oftener than once ? 

A. Not oftener than oncfe, I think ; 
certainly not ; I know 1 had read it 
once — the whole of it. 

Q, "N^^hen you left Kilsyth with your 
party, you went with a vicjv of find- 
ing those men, of whom you had re- 
ceived information ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did you mean to do with 
them ? 

A. To secure them-— to take them 
prisoners. 

Q. And take their arms ? 

A, To take the men, and to take 
their arms of course 

Q.^Had yotir men ’their swords 
drawn when they came in sight of the 
party on the hill ? 

A. I do not think they had— No, 
not till we came in sight of the party 
—1 am not positive — 1 should think 
not. 

Q. Had they their swords drawn 
before the men fired ? 

A» I think so ; whether I had given 
the word or not, I do not know; but 
probably they would have their swords 
drawn. . 

Q, Did you go i^p the muir pretty 
ai)aarjtty ? 

As quick as we could. 

they fired first ? 
f of ^course. 

And as soon as you got near 
enough to be heard, you called to 
then) to hi|c)f down their arms? 

A, Ar I was close to them ; 

I not at the ^stance of fifty 
or _ 

Q. m attendance, 

taking or were they 

Baird appeared to me the leader. 


Q. But there was no person stand- 
ing out for you to address ? 

A. I could address the whole ; they 
must all have hea^d me. 

, Q. They w^re pretty close together? ' 

A. Yes ; they were in a small body, 
perhaps half a yard or a yard from 
each other. 

Q. You got eighteen, and one was 
wounded ; did any escape, do you 
know ? 

A. I cannot answer that. 

Re-examined by Mr Serjeant Hulloch 
»» ■ 

(2, You addressed them several 
times ? 

A. I should think six or seven times. 

Q. State the language you used at 
that time ^ 

A. Lay down your arms; I said 
nothing Hse. • 

• Q. Are you quite sure you were 
near enough, at the time you repeated 
that expression, to enable every person 
in the body to hear you ? 

A, Decidedly so ; for f spoke very 
loud, and they were all quite near 
enough to bear me, 

Q. Was any alteration made in their 
movements at all ? 

A, They did not fire any more, but 
they did not lay down their arms. 

Q. And the resistance took place 
that you spoke of, when you got 
throggh this gap in the fence ? 

A, They did not fire any more till 
we got into the middle of them,^ and 
then I do not knbw whether they 'fired 
any more or not. 

Q. You do not know whether the 
firing then was by your party or them? 

A. No, I do not. 

Mr Jeffrey they say any thing 

at all after you caUed out to them to 
lay down their arms ? 

The word ” Treat*' was men- 
tioned by one of them ; 1 thought 
they said, ‘*,Wc will treat with you 
but any thing else I do not remember. 

Q. Do you know who said that ? 
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A. I do sot know which of them. 

I heard the word Treat/' and it 
•truck me that they wanted to make 
terms with us. 

Lieutenant Johq, James Davidson 
was along with Mr Hodgson when he 
went with his party to Bonnymuir, 
and corroborated his evidence in al- 
most every paiticular ; identified John 
Baird as one^ho appeared to be* the 
leader party ; observed hin^ 

present a short gun at Lieutenant 
Hodgson. He found upon the party 
a number of pikes, guns, pistols, and 
a quantity of ammunition in tkeir 
pockets. • 

The evidence being closed, the de- 
claration of the prisoner wis sworn to 
have been fairly emitted in the pre- 
sence of Mr Alexander Dow, one of 
the Sheriffs of Stirling, Adam Duff, 
Sheriffdof Edinburghshire, Alexander 
Ker, and John Watkins. After it had 
been read, the Clerk of Arraigns was 
proceeding to lay before the Jury the 
contents of the Address, which Mr 
Hardie, the Sheriff-depute, deposed 
to as being the same as one he 
heard read at the corner of Duke- 
street ; when 

Mr Jeffrey rose, and objected to 
this proceeding, on the ground that 
Mr Hardie had not given aufficient 
evidence of his being certain that this 
was an exact copy of the one in which 
Hardie was implicated. Mr Hardie 
confessed himself that he did not hear 
the whole t>f the paper read, but only 
a amatl part of*lt, an j of part he 

had only a slight recollection ; and 
was not .fair that any greater part of 
it should now be read than that wl^ch 
Mr Hardie persuaded himself was a 
copy of the hand-bill he first saw. 
The learned Counsel also objected to 
the reading of the hand-biU which 
Se^eant Cook received from Colonel 
Taylor, and which was, to the best of 
his recollection, the one which* he re- 


'ceivcd from the party who stopped 
him between Kilsyth and Stirlings in- 
asmuch as •there was no proof that 
Hardie was at all accessory to its con* 
tents, and of course could not be re- 
sponsible for them. Besides, there wm 
no other evidence, except a faint trace 
left upon his memory, that the bill in 
Court wasAthe identical bill which he 
received from that party, and gave to 
Lieutenant Hodgson. It had been 
proved to have been out of the wit- 
ness’s (Hodgson) hands, and had not 
been marlted in any manner, so as to 
make it easily distinguishable. Both 
objections were repelled, and the Ad- 
dress was read, which was to the fol- 
lowing tenor 

Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Friends and Countrymen,*— Roused 
from that torpid state in which we 
have been sunk for so many years, we 
are at length dimpelled, from the ex- 
tremity of our sufferings, and the con- 
tempt heaped upon our petitions for 
redress, to assert our rights at the 
hazard of our lives, and proclahn to 
the world the real motives which (if 
not misrepresented by designing men, 
would have united all ranks) have in- 
duced us to take up' arms for the 
redress of our common grievantet- 
The* numerous public *m«;tings held 
throughout the country has demon* 
strated to that the interests of all 
classes one the same, '^hat the wo- 
lection of the life and property of the 
rich man, iscdie interest of tlie poor 
man y and, in return, it jb the interest 
of the rich to protect vibjSf poor from 
tbe^ron grasp of despotism ; for, when 
its victims are exhausted in the lower ^ 
circles, there is no assurance but Ihnt * 
its ravages will be continued in the 
phr ; for, ooee set in motiaii, 4t wSl 
continue to move t:i^ of 

victims fall. Our.|itM^|^^»few, 
and founded on 

•titution. which w!i**>|fp|Mtf''iilil'h 
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the dearest blood of our ancestors, and tons those rights consecrated to them 
which we swear to transmit to poste- by Magna Charts, and the Bill of 
rity unsullied, or perish in^he attempt. Rights, and sweep from our shores 
Equality of rights (not of property) that corruption which has degraded 
is the object for which we contend, us below the dignity of man. Owing 
and which we consider as the only se- to the misrepresentations which have 
curity for our liberties and lives. Let gone abroad with regard to our inten- 
118 shew to the world that we are not tions, we* think it indispensably neces- 
that lawless sanguinary rabble which sary to declare inviolable alLpublic 
•qur oppressors would persuade the and private property ; ^pd we hereby 
higher circles we aie ; but a brave and call upon all Justices of tho> Peace, and 

f onerous people, determined to be free, all others, to suppress pillage and plun- 
liberty or Death is our motto ; and der of every description, and to endea- 
we have sworn to return home in tri- vour to secure those guilty of such of- 
timpb, or return no more. Soldiers ! fences, that they ipay receive that pii- 
fihall you, countrymen, bound by the nishment which«uch violation of jus- 
eacred obligation of an oath to defend tice demands. In the present state of 
your countr/^i'nd your King from ene- affairs, and during^the continuation of 
mies, whether foreign or domestic, so momentbus a struggle, we earnestly 
plunge your bayonets into the bosoms request of all to desist from their la- 
of fathers and brothers ; and at once bour, from and after this day, the Ist 
sacrifice, at the shrine of military dcs- of April, and attend wholly to the re- 
potism, to the unrelenting orders of a covery of their rights ; and oonsider 
cruel faction, those feelings which you it as the duty of every man, not to re- 
liold in common with the rest of man- commence until he is in possession of 
kind ? Soldiers I turn your eyes to- those rights which distinguishes the 
ward Spain, and there behold the hap- freeman from the slave ; viz. that of 
'Py effects resulting from the union of giving consent to the laws by which 
toldiers and citizens. Look to that he is to be governed. We therefore 
quarter, and there behold the yoke of recommend to the proprietors of pub- 
hated despotism broke by the unani- lie works, and all others, to stop the 
mous wish of 'the people and the sol- one, and shut up the other, until order 
dtery, happily accomplished without is restored, as we will be accountable 
bloodshed ; artd shall you, who taught for no damages which may be sukain- 
those, soldiers so fight the battles ofli- ed, and which, after this public inti- 
t^^yirtefuse to fight those of your own mation, they can have no claim to. 

^ couiitry Forbid it Heaven 1— Come And we hereby give notice to all those 
' , forward then at once, and free your Who shall be found carrying arms a*- 
^^^try audjour King frotu tlie power gainst those who intend to regenerate 
that^lmve hdd them too too their country, and reltore its inbabcU 
lc|^|lnthra)f|di1n* Frirads and country* ants to their native dignity, we shall 
the cvientful period is now arrived consider them as traitors to their coun^ 
when the, sesvices of all will be requi- try, and enemies to their King, and 
led# for.tl^iforwarding an object so treat them as such.— By order of the 
universally and so absolutely Committee of Organization for form- 

necessary. V Come forward, then, aftd ing a Provisional Government. Glas- 

P ^Mve begun, in the gow,l8t April, 1820.— Britons! God, 

, tf^^UOtts a^task, and Justice, the wishes of all good men are 
ndll^e efforts which we with us— -join together, and make it 
lakOit to replace to Bri- one ca\ise,«nd the nations of the earth 





shall hail the day y^htn the standard 
of liberty shall be raised on its native 
soil. 

Mr Jeffrey, as counsel for the pri- 
soner, began with fftating the satisfa^c- 
tion with which he had escaped from 
the labyrinth of legal subtleties, and 
could address himself to the unsophis- 
ticated good sense of the Jury. He 
began wi^admitting fully that his 
client hafi been guilty of highly cul- 
pable proceedings ; that he had been 
found actively engaged in a skirmish 
with the lawful forces of the king. 
He then proceeded * 

Gentlemen, it may be necessary, af- 
ter having made this admission, to state 
to you, not on any subtlety of the law 
of treason — not on any technical and 
lawyer-like distinction, which will ap- 
pear at all strange or difficult for you 
to follow, but on principles which 
must he convincing and satisfactory 
to your minds, though they may not 
have occurred to you before your pre- 
sent duty required you to attend to 
such considerations, in the way 1 see 
you are now attending to them— that 
an attack may be made upon the forces 
of the King, by an armed band of his 
other subjects, and the blOod of both 
may be shed in a field of unnatural 
battle, and yet no treason may be com- 
mitted ; and the proof of that fact 
may even be no material ingredient 
‘ of the treason that is here charged, 
and the/ treason which is alone suffi- 
cient to support the charge against the 
priscmer. Th^hargf against the pri- 
soner, and what was necessary to make 
a valid charge of treason against him, 
is, that ’he was engaged in actual hos- 
tility with the forces of his sovereira^ 
ufor the ‘purpose^ and imik the intention 
of compelling that sovereign, by force 
^arms, to change hjis laws and go- 
vernment, or for the purpose of sub* 
verting the government altogether | 
leaving, or not leaving, the ipyalty^ 
for the purpose of some* fantastical 


and new usurpation, to be erected 
upon the bloody ruins of the former 
fabric. That, Gentlemen, and nothing 
else, is the charge ; and that, and no- 
thing else than that, must be proved, 
before we are in a condition to consi- 
der this person in danger of a verdict 
from you, finding him guilty of the 
charge no^ exhibited against him. 

Gentlemen, the subjects of this 
realm may commit a variety of offences, 
of a more aggravated, or a more ve- 
nial nature indicated or consummated, 
all of them, by hostility against the' 
King's forces, and by shedding their 
blood ; and none of those offences can, 
by possibility, be racked in the class 
of Treasons at all. iRJre may be in 
the mind of a man, or any number of 
men, or at least of any moderate num- 
ber of men, a great hostility to a par- 
ticular body of the King's troops, or 
perhaps to the whole array of the mi- 
litary, from o*pinion9,*from grudges, 
frbm real or imagined wrongs or in- 
juries, sustained at their hands— They 
may be assaulted in revenge— persons 
may have been detected in crimes, and 
led to justice — arms may have been 
found in their houses, and confiscated, 
and themselves convicted and punish- 
ed by military law, or military despot- 
ism ; on that account they may* at- 
tack those who wear thb same uniform 
as those who detected them, — out of 
revenge, and be guilty of great crimes 
undoubtedly,— but not of the crime 
of Treason. Such instancesoccur every 
day ; bauds^f men engaged in pretty 
extensive combinations, for the further- 
ance of unlawful objects that are pret- 
ty Videly pursued, in a neighbouring 
country. In Ireland, and in this coun- 
try Tofmerly, and not long ago, tbeve 
iijcre encounters between the King^s 
forces and persons engaged fn snmg- 
gling; they have beco j&uctfita W 
common,* and 
vbed in these 
sated crimes they arc, 
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to Blaughteri and great crimes wtien 
tlwre is no slaughter ; but not ap- 
proaching to the verge of Treason. I 
need not observe to you, that, when- 
ever an act is at all of an equivocal or 
doubtful character, it is the duty of a 
jurv to hold, anti it is the presumption 
of law, that the guilt belongs to the 
least aggravated view of* the case; 
niid, therefore, actual conflict with the 
forces of the King, although by arm- 
ed men,* and obstinately and desperate- 
ly pursued, is not eycn pnma facie 
dence, or presumption of a treasonable 
intention ; and if nothing else is pro- 
ved, is not the least ground for a charge 
of that kind a^^inst the party, and 
ought to beVeferred to the more com- 
mon occasioji for such a lamentable 
occurrence. In order, therefore, to 
make out this crime at all, there must 
be evidence, cither by antecedent, or 
by subsequent acts, of \hat treasonable 
pUfj^U which is the result of the 
guuty and by which, if established by 
tote properly distinguished as overt 
laetl, tSie guilt would be complete 
wilbOOt the actuSl striking, and with- 
wi the actual conflict. That, no 
doubt, would afford an overt act, which 
would receive an unequivocal Charac- 
ter from the proof of the purpose and 
intention. But so far from holding 
thid transaction at Bonhymuir, which 
te ifutdified to strike the imagination 
or feelings of the public at large, 
1 any, so fj^ from its being sufficient 
jpVtnnf of e treason, I do maintain, that 
ftte crime must^ be proved in your es- 
^6xi are entitled to 
whit took plice there as^tny 
iiailferial indete of eWrge against the 
priioiifer so far 

flotO its bei^lt shparite act ol treason 
in hWn, it Is need not look lo 

in order tO pfN»ve the treason ; because 
the Ifi^ase must be suf- 

ficiently qit by other circum- 
itancenbefdi^ are entitled to give 


to that affair the character of a ti^i- 
sonable assault, or a waging of Wir. 

And here, Gentlemen, although for 
your information it cannot be neCes- 
8|ry to state it, it is necessity that I 
should mention as a material basi^ of 
the views of argument I hutnbly pro- 
pose to submit to you, that it is a fact 
too notorious to requuje any proof, 
and too lamentable to escape the re- 
collection of any one, that tor a long 
course of time anterior to the melan- 
choly transaction which has this day 
been put in evidence before you, that 
class of the community to whiph the 
prisoner at the bar and his associates 
confessedly belong, have been subject 
to great sufferings and privations. 1 
believe I may also say, that it is mat- 
ter of equal notoriety, that those suf- 
ferings were, for a long course of time, 
although, unfortunately, not^to the 
end, borne by that class of persons 
not only generally, but, I may say, 
universally, with unexampled patience ; 
and that it is a lamentable feature of 
this, and of many other cases of a simi- 
lar, and of a different description, with 
which the courts of criminal jurispru- 
dence in this country have lately been, 
and are still thronged, that the result 
of that long period of suffering has not 
in the end been equally honourable to 
the character of those who were sub- 
ject to it, as at the first there seemed 
^ good reason to ei^pect it might be. 
Gentlemen, 1 am wrh ybu^will not 
suspect me of stating this to you as 
any species of tiefeniK'or apolOgy for 
crimes like this now charged against 
this prisoner, if they are proved' ; or 
for any other species of crime that 
M aotnatty on- 

doubt^^y, aUfaough un£r the influx 
eOce of such painful and deplorable 
cii^tuhstinces. Undoubtedly, Geti- 
tiennen, although t itian be driven to 
•teifl by excess of poverty, it is hot 
the tcOs ; and if the poverty is 
8 
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general, perhaps U la only the more 
necessary that the venj^cance of the 
law ^oulci be let loose against his 
thieving ; and if you should be satis*- 
fied, as we must«ll general and in 
a large view be a^tisfieJ, whatever we 
•may think of any particular case, that 
much of disaffection, much of sedition, 
much of disorder and alienation from, 
their dutv lihd allegiance, has unfor- 
tuiutely^haraqterized the times that 
lie but little behind ua, though much 
t)f It must be referred, and ought in 
charity to be attributed, not to any 
sudden depravation, but to ths( (fpera- 
lioniof circumstances pf aif intolerably 
grievous nature ; yet no lawyer, and 
no man, can say, that is any reason 
why those crimes should not be pursu- 
ed, and why additional severity ought 
not to be employed to counteract the 
incitements diid tendencies to guilt 
that \irise naturally under such cir- 
cumstances* And nothing can be more 
abhorrent to my thoughts than to say, 
that that. IS any ground for a jury not 
to apply the law, or for those who ad- 
minister the law not to give effect to 
Its vengeance, to repress crime in the 
season whtn the example is most like- 
ly to be contagious. Gentlemen, I do 
not state it either for that purpose, or 
for the vain end of disclaiming that 
purpose; but I think rclevantlyi and 
in a view that is entitled to your se- 
rious attentiQn, as bearing on this cajw, 
as affording the more likely, and more 
merciful and humane interpretation of 
actjspj^hat wiyjjd otherwise yeceivc a 
fexerer Construction. For if, in ijuch 
a period, crimes not defensible are like- 
ly to be committed, all these acts of 
resistaime of the military power are 
more likely to occur ; aud ivh^n'tbey 
do occur, great c^re should M takCn 
to ascertain whett^r they are Treason, 
or offences of a different nature from 
Treason ; and we all know, that dtiViog 
the distress that has prevailed, there 
was a plentiful and lamentable harvesi; 
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^of such offences, totally ^disunguiah- 
aUe from Treason, but leadjng to the 
same acts pf resistance to the police 
and regular order and general force 
of the law in this country, which may 
in some cases indicate a treasonable 
purpose. Weknojp, that the distress- ' 
es in Glasgow ind4cated themselves 
first by chat which continued to the 
last, I believe their fundamental and 
general cause,— I mean by a cornlfiiia- 
tion of workmen for an increase pf 
their wages. That is an offence pu- 
nishable* and recently punisiicd, by 
the criminal law of this counliy, dn 
transactions Tn which a great pait of 
the individuals ijjnv arraigned here 
^^ere directly engSgS^, or indirectly 
concerned. After a time, the discon- 
tent, the mutinous and combining spi- 
rit that originated as a mere disorder 
in trade, and partook of a far milder 
and less aggravated chai acter than be- 
longs to au/pubhc ^Fence agaipst JChe 
st^te, and had in the begiriuipg no- 
thing in it of a political offeuc^vat all, 
undoubtedly received additional vio- 
lence by imbibing some portions of 
political anJbosity. Then another of^ 
fence came to be combined with thvse 
dispositions, and, Gentlemcn,theCrime 
of sedition reared its head in this for- 
merly loyal and tranquil land. 

Gentlemen, the re^or^ of our cri- 
minal cMirts, events that every man 
has hdard of in j^ry corner, have 
taught U6 how hiau^rosecutions, how 
many arrests, how many alarras,^ weie 
propagated by seditious assemblies, 
seditious discourses, seditious libels 

S uhlications ; and, -Gentlemen, no- 
was mote natural, after these 0?*^ 
ks, these tumultuoui> meettegjs 
had become coinmon, than that 
^hoiild lead further to the comiwb^n 
of that which hungry multitude's are 
so apt to rmi into, pillage plun- 
der, ancifndiecrimmate pri- 
vate property* Now, it 

is in this state of things thiSf you arc 
0 
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^^j^called on to find that certam parfoita^ 
"^^whVwent armed about the cottiitty» 
and resisted an attempt t% arreafkad 
make prisoA^ra of them^ must nece^ 
aarit^Ti and in consequence of that act^ 
^be^field to have keen so raised^ and bo 
armed, and so mirching, not for the 
purpose of defending themselveB from 
being brought to justice foi atiy of 
the minor offences to which Thave al- 
ludtd, not to protect tbetaeelvea in the 
contiiiued^career of committing those 
offence^ bu^ for the purpose of wa- 
ging war agiiitist the governmeht of the 
Country, and arming thefhselves to sub- 
Veltt the constitution of the country. 
Gentlemen, I fl^in such circumstan- 
ces a general dcHrof the case wouj^d 
lead to the more merciful, as well as 
by far the more likely and probable 
conclpatbn ; and that, when so many 
other more natural and more feasible 
^qrpQses 6 f such arming can be point- 
put^n the circt/mstanc<*s which icon- 
]fe|iii^ty Mong to the persons accused # 
it Wij| T^qulre' clear and precise evi- 
deftCOjtSSj’jpatjsfy you that this conduct 
must o^^'i^hected with a treasonable 
purpoae^l^tid cannot be accounted for 
by any other dfreumstancea of proba- 
bility, such as are suggested by the 
|t:al circumstances in proof. 

Now, Gentlemen, with a vJew to the 
' cvijdencp in particular, of which I think 
this is tbe general description, let us 
consider to what it amounts. Thet-e 
has been referencHbade to a hand-bill, 
^ very abominable description 5 and 
"which I cannet say that 1 feel 
myself called upon to dissent from the 
that was applied to it On the 
the prosecution— I think •it 
ijeai'iiii^teasppable h^d-bill.^ Allusion 
biea|^ beep made to meetings of per- 
aofis called Radicals ; and allusion has 
been made to expressiona said to hav^ 
been used by Others, in the hearing of 
the prisoner, of a purpose dr desire to 
obtain what they called' their rights ; 
aod these things, they have been 


said to have bm brought home to 
the prisoner, with some others, seem 
to be relied upon as sufficient proof 
that these suspicions, these illegal, these 
criminal acts, which 1 admit are pro- 
ved Against him, must necessarily not 
only nave jscen illegal and criminal,* 
but also treasonable ; and that there is 
evidence sufficient to force on a Jury, 
bound to presume every thing for the 
risoncr, the irre 8 istib|^e conV>tion of 
is guilt— and absolutely to exclude 
us from putting any other interpreta- 
tion on his conduct than that he was 
armed for the purpose of employing 
his arms to compel a change im the 
constitution, or to effect a subversion 
of the government and the regular es- 
tablishments of the country. 

Gentlemen, if that hand-bill had 
been brought home to the prisoner at 
the bar, aS a person concerned in ita 
concoctiop— if any evidence had'' been 
laid before you that he had been a par- 
ty, or a member of a committee for 
organizing apr ovision al go ve/n|nen t— 
if any expression or speech had fallen 
from him, deliberately uttered, advi- 

a and repeatedly uttered — for I 
would require tliat — appro- 
ving the tenor of that publication, with 
evidence that he understood the tenor 
of It when he did so approve of it,— 
why, Gentlemen, I must confess that 
I should tremble for his fate ; and in 
spite of my reliance on the mercy with 
which your justice would be temper- 
ed, I should scarcely dare to lift nay 
eyes to ask wha|; your ju 3 tice*;gQight 
have been called upon* to pronounpdl 
But, Gentlemen, is that the case here ? 
— fs there any evidence, in the first 
place^such as, 1 confess, J expected, 
and I think I was prepared to rebut— 
Is there any evidence that this indivi- 
dual had, for any course of preceding 
time, been engaged as an active re- 
former, or a meddler in 'politics at all ! 
—Has it been pi%yed that he was the 
bearer dr m&er of speeches at any ra» 
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&ed meeting, or n «edot 
parliaments, and auffirage by bdldt, or 
any other reform ?•— His the prosecu- 
tor thought fit to go back so for as to 
Satisfy you that^ upon whatever »ino- 
, tives he acted during these four days, 
those motives were even •deliberately 
considered, or formed any part of his 
settled opinions, or the rule of his ha- 
bitual c(^nduct? — Does he select his 
first vfctim on account of the aggra- 
vated and peculiar and prominent foa<^ 
tures of his offence, and yet he is UU* 
able to shew that he belonged Ijp that 
class of persons w\fh whom, undoubt- 
edly, the greatest and "most unexpi- 
able guilt must rest, by whose machi- 
nations, by whose stimulating poisons, 
the mass of the ignorant population 
has been infected ? Here there is no 
foundation laid for the belief of a trea- 
son purpose ; for that, like all other 

fixed purposes for which persons are 
to be responsible with their lives, ought 
to be shewn not to be abandoned after 
a few d^ys, but that the mischief wae 
npe in the country for years before } 
but there is no attempt to trace thic 
man back one Step beyond the brief 
period during which his con4uct baa 
been put in evidence before you tOfday« 
But, I say, while you are bound 
to free the prisoner, from the Utt^r 
want of evidence on the point of all 
participation in these plots and con- 
spiracies, and these committees, aid 
meetings, and associations, from which 
this pernicious and detestable hand- 
•btfr^ginaMy emahated, 1 admh, ^if 
you could fasten on him the adoption 
of that hand-bill as his creed, with 
evidence of his understanding it, how- 
ever much it might be regretted that 
punishment cpufi not find its way to 
the most guilty, it would be impos- 
sible to say sufficient had not been 
proved against this party. Byt how 
do we stand as to this i TbCir Lprd- 
ships have found that is to proved 
in the circumstances of the case, as 


thM it may and ought to be read to 
you; and of course you must take it 
as a part of the evidence laid before 
you ; yet their Lordsms neither ftavCf 
nor can be imaginej/ to have found# 
any thing more. Tpy have not found 
that that hand-bilWs a pap{r, for the, 
contents of which my client is respon*^ 
sible ; they have not foMid that ^ere 
is any evidence by which htS approba- 
tion of It is sealed ; ihdeed* it does 
not belong to the Court sd fo find— 
it belongs to you, and yoU only, to find 
that ; and their Lordships never 
tend^to prejudice that question. Now# 
Gentlemen, what is the evidence 
am unwilling to ree'lwoyeallypart of the 
discussion, which you nearo lately laid 
before the Court, or to ask ypu tq 
form a different opinion upon aiiy of 
the points upon which the opinipn of 
their Lordships has been dehv^d to 
you ; and, therefor^, 1 shall pot enter 
, into the question of how % ilitre Is 
sufficient evidence \o satisfy y^U that 
the two hand-bilb, vnth whtoh It is 
sai^ that the prisoner at the bar has 
been connected, were actually of the 
tenor of the documents upon the table, 
which have been sent to yolj ts evi- 
dence ; but I do submit to you, in one 
word, thit neither of them are suffiU 
ciently proved for ^ you to proceed 
upon. That is an established fact, in 
l>rocee<hng to consider the import of 
the evidem^lmdbtfore you, though 1 
am bound to fow to the decision which 
has been formed, that they have been 
Bp far pr<fved, as to entitle you to form 
the conclusion which shall appear to 
f ou to be wducible from them f 1 1 
there is no legal .evidence tha| 
h^d-bill now produced by J&T 
die was of the same identical teni^^ 
f the hand-bill of which a cogjr ^s 
by him ; it is not proved to bn ^ the 
same tenor as that the wns 

found^hearing read to fdu are 
the judges of that- A as 

a rule of law, that ftimijg^ it is suffi- 
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ciexitly proved to send it to a Jurfy it 
is not siiiHciently proved to^ entitle a 
person to 8ay,kfrom recollection, that 
it is ifn exact co\y of that paper, which 
alone can affectroe prisoner. The on- 
ly paper which at all touch the 
risoner, ij that u\ich he is proved to 
a Vj* personally heard it read. Now the 
contents of that paper are iidt jn evi- 
dence before you, nor any copy com- 
pared with it, of the identity of that 
paper with (^thers^ I submit, in a 
court of crimbal justice, you cannot 
hold identity to bejestablislied by the 
circumstance that it struck the witness 
being the came. That is not legal 
evidence of fdejgytigty ; and you cannot 
take It; up6n yon to touch tl|^ life of 
a fellow-creature, upon gi ounds so pre- 
carious. 

Then, again, what is the fact with 
. regfltrd^to this hand- bill ? Why, Har- 
^ - di^,' tbts prisoner at the bajr,/is proved, 
X \think^ ^ufficienrly proved, to have 
liear^^ a of if read— but only a' 
part pfjjt I and 'unqucsiionably there 
is not evidence that he heard 

the part tj^al followed that to which 
the wittiedw spoke, and necessarily con- 
fined his deposition,— o^r^that he either 
himself read, or heard the subsequent 
part read at all. But suppo'sfhg h Were 
el^er so clear that^he had heard it read 
four times over from beginning lb end, 
deliberately and distinctly, is it pos- , 
sible to maintain, that bearing h sedi- 
tious paper read,ir.or rea^g a seditious 
paper in the public streets, where kll 
must read it, is duoughjto 
inv<^|e tbe party whd read^ it lU a se- 
ditf|^;approbation contents^ 

thotwaiw^ of loyal subjects, 
toife rcsiit, it jUnder ^Waame cir- 
htimatiltdes. -ilia readmg a part is ab- 
solutely '^nothkg, to connecting him , 
with the^whofe of'it, qt* fixing him 
with its tenor, as any ekpbnent of his 
4[entiments or opioious. ' • 

‘But then wc arc told that his con- 
versation with respectable person 


who was naturally struck with horror* 
and indignation at what he read of it, 
fais interference with that person in his 
attempts to pull it down, and the 
passjonate and unbeboming language 
which he used to him, are evidence to 
a jury, in a»case of blood, tlfat he ap- 
proved of that paper, and adopted it 
as his own ; and that you are entitled 
to impute to him the blanje of the 
anqnymoub hand-biH, stuck ujjMu the 
StfWts for all who ran to read. This, 
I confess, is a stretch 1 shquld hardly 
expect from any one | and without ap- 
pealing to that great law of reason, 
humanity, and justice^ winch we know 
to’riile and predominate in the crimi- 
nal courts,-— that the milder interpre- 
tation is to be adopted ; and it is only 
where you are compelled to adopt that 
whicli impdrts guilt, that you are en- 
titled to adopt it. In other words^ the 
prisoner is to remain in presumption of 
innocence, until you have clear and 
overbearing evidence of guilt ; and any 
jthing else, though it may justify sus- 
picion, is not, on any account, to be 
assumed as evidence by a Jury, situa- 
ted ^8 you are, ^charged with the life 
,of a fellow-creature, where an sense, 
eyes, and minds, must be shut to sus- 
picions. L say, I need not appeal to 
these considerations here, because, Con- 
sidering the description of person, the 
rank of life, and the temper, you may 
^pqose this man seditious, discontent- 
edi and mutinous, suffering his share 
of privations, and feeling more than 
hH share of excitements^rnd prevvata- 
tions to these things'; and looking at 
him m that way. is it necessary to 
suppose the adoption of that bill to 
explain what took place' with regard, 
to it ? What took place £ vHe was 
with thirty other people jgaping round 
this watch-box, and c listening to the 
elocution of some cleverer fellow, who 
was delivering its contents to a circle 
of Wondering auditors and Spectators ; 
and in the midst of this, to all men very 
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intere^tmg mding* a pertbq comes up certainly entitled to thu 
and pushes thro^g^ the crowd. ^Ifi which wpuld appear a ddtcptian to the 
an idle^ disdj^oted, probably not very mind of a Glasgow we^r» who ^uld 


moral or coi^t person, you know how 
ytraving'ihc mint! h for stimukiyis of 
this kmd ; all tales of wonder, and all 
' tales of cnnies^are gladly nought after 
hv that idle part of the population, 
^ose passions being , blunted on one 
and cxcite<i^ on the other^^ are 
moat easily 'fed to tfiat sort of delight 


say, I know all the majpstratesoE'pfl^tj- 
gow, and this is not rfeof ihetb. Anof 
after all, is it to bt^nccived that thfe 
man, hearing tho^ fine phraseSy 
common slang of patriotism, the 
usual verbiage. By ahead 

is apt to be bewiUcred,.wi{?d^ follow, 
from a blundenug reader, ^tt^at was 


which the exhibition of horrors sup- • given out >;frDmtlM8 public In this 

plies to their uncultivated mJtidsl In mannetv and have an exact perception 


the midst of this wonderful Itory, a 
grave person comes forward, and in- 
sisttJ on interrupting the orator ; and 
before he gets half way through read-* 
ing the paper, he insists an tearing it 
down and carrying it away. I do not 
say it was becoming dr right; I do 
not say it was not very wrong ; I do 
not say it waa/iuot auspicious, to use 
the fanguage this witness recollects the 
prisoner to have used j but the sub- 

. r t 1 1--.. 1 


of the tenor of the worlp i He had 
heard enough, however |>\to eKcite'his 
imagination, as all borpbast does vvith 
the ignorant, anil* 
and flashy, and was desii'offS^Jljnj^^ 
out ; and I ask, which of ua, irwc had 
sceU such a peiformanee, would < not 
have wished to read the whokpf it ? 
which of us would not have 
our pocketp and read it word fejrCwBrd 
in the conclaves of oiiT'assodyg#^ jhtkY 


stance of it is, he asks what right have * as Hafdie and his assqciaiea 

you to interfere ? and he is answered, ing it then ?^Tbere were wo^dff^thll 

1 am a magistrate. NoW| weallkq^, Doctor said, betwi^p Mr 

that in the towns of this countrj^^'e magistrate and some dr 

name of magistrate is almost c^clu- 5 werf> 

sively bestowed On. the bordggK ma- irflSA Mr Hardie, but he Ciln- 

gistrates ; and tho|rgb, in thelaw^vlhe not recollect more than he s^ted, that 

justices of the peace are magistrates. h® on taking the pa|^t down ; 

that is not the common acceptatiqA'%fyind this rude penioij, in aUKk^Uhood. 

the word, especially in the royaltuiigliWl npt havittgvjS bottoand of Ripper, wat 

There is a fat gentlemen tn a bl^k Abpld^b® 


ituS be damned if you take 

tt 'down. You sliall take my life't 
bldod aOO^r. That w^as, no doubtj 
a vblenttrfaservalion ; but if a man is 
once , defied and cornea to the heat 


coat calls himself a magistrate ; is 

S wed to be a dean of guild,. 0^! a 
or something having the badgd 
' therefore I expl^n the 

rudeness, the insolence,, and vibfence , - . 

of speech, when he said, where fa your' of blood arising from scuffling,^ 

warrant? As Mr - ^ 

chaiuy^ the prisoner 
he 

never saw his^iSbklyforc^anSll^-^' hold that that language 
fore, his appw%aautfl^ecessfid;^ frdm^ .suon^Sense, to say nothing 
the fact that herdM ,iiat see in tfaif . ty or law, bsf received by 
cirefeany person known to him. -Theiy sumption— though yw ' 
was a mistake, ia short|^Jii iht^qs^ of to do with prcsulbpti;^h^^^ 
the word tbagistrate by thH person, to discard them withrifes^ 
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your mind8'«^-^n that language afford 
any sort of dvufenee that he kn^w more 
than he wae men hearing) or that he 
approved of, okuoderstood) what he 
actually bcftrd I ^ do submit there is 
a complq^te failur^')f the evidence 4n 
this point) and thW it would be the 
most tremendous of all constructions 
of eiridencC) worse than any ccfhetruc* 
tion of tieason ever attempted, to con- 
vict a per^n of a capital crime on such 
a foundatidn as this. ^ 

Gentlemen* I say there is not a par- 
ticle of evidence with regard to his 
adopriOn or approbation ot that paper, 
and that every thing that occurred, 
not only may be e;cplained consistent- 
ly with Jbis^iot approving, and not un- 
derstanding even that part which he 
heard, but in common sense, consider- 
ing his condition of life, it is by far 
the most natural presumption ; and if 
the faVoOr were the othej- way, you 
wonld naturally and necessarily adopt 
: And tharcmre t cannot too much * 
lotion you m the outset against al- 
fewhig your mSnda to be poisoned by 
llstenmg to any shg^stioni^ of this 
kind, in viewing that fegal, and pure, 
direct, or drcumstantiar evidence, by 
which only you can find a fellowworea- 
tnre guilty of the tremendous ofihnce « 

charged against this unhappy man to* 

* * 

^ Then of the other hand*hiUit have 
atill less to say, before I diknias^tieo 
sltogetberi You have heard k proved 
that this unfortunate man was On the 
roadfMt laudably^ 1 fear,*^nor tni^ 
eent|y employed, but, I say, not pro- 
ved^ Ionite ^asonably empl^ed, along 
JmOr lix otber Arsons, when 
whom you saw 
exmoillwto-dayavaod there a person, 
who i think it ts lidmitted was not the« 
prisonei^ did pdll^^Out of fais pdeket, 
after some convemtioti, a parcel of 
papers, and gave iho serjOautvOne of 
them t which, it is said, has been pro- 
ved to be another copy of the same 


hatid4>iiL Isay, in the firauplace* that 
this* is not proved ; that there is a fatal 
and unsuppliable link in^e chain of 
evidence, by which it con- 

nected with the persoh who it to 
Cook ; and, therefore, if that person 
had been the prisoner, it would Hot 
have been a cnme, because it is nht 
proved to be the same with the 
now produced. Evidence, from rtS 
collection of similarity of tenor, is not 
receive able evidence in any crime, much 
less in the highest crime, where the 
proof is most difficult, and required 
to be most complete* But, Gentle- 
men, supposing the bill to be traced 
from the hand of the prisoner to Cook, 
how is that better evidence than the 
other of his approbation of its con- 
tenti ? I put It to you not as persons 
who are bound to listen to quibbles 
and legal distinctions, but 1 put it to 
you on the principle of common sense, 
as applied to evidence of simple facts, 
whether the delivery of a folded paper 
by one man shall amount to evidence 
Ugl^st another person then present, 
tniti he has a knowledge of the con- 
tents of that paper, and approves of its 
contents and circulation.— This per- 
son takes a bunch pf them out of his 
pocket, and gives one folded up ; can 
1 ^ thing be si? hazardous and full of 
peril to all meh who may be in evil 
company, if they are to beanswemble, 
Hot only for what they see done mi 
approved of, but for what OWy be 
in one sense, in thdr pref£bbc, 
hut which is not done 
ference to them ? It is the knowledge 
of the contents of the paper that con- 
stitutes the who|e ^ilt ; and 
^ paper is hatf(M over pre* 
teftce of another, yoy todlkem to 
fotind the presumption tha^ i person 
merely present, of whom it is pro- 

ved that he saw the inside of ft, U to 
be loaded with the wfade Iro* 

lume of guilt, which is not ilfiSealed 
in hxs presence for an instant. Gen« 
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tleioeot J»w, that a map, 

if he Beet a ^0g[ 4one in his tpreaenee 
without diiavowihK tt» is Uabk for the 
thing S 0 ^ 4 oii!e 9 a hstrdm^xiiii in soHi^ 

^ircnnwlli^fe^ m^Mi from^fear, 

^and others frbm kattoation^ may be 
’ present at words spoken and acts done, 
wh^ch thcf i^ght to dissent from and 
disavo# ; and though they have had 
the pnrpese and inchnation so to do, 
may, from inatteittfen or sapidity, be 
prevented from doing it I say, it is 
hard they should suli be made jointly 
responsible with tbeadtor or speaker ; 
but if they afe to be answeraHle for 
sealed papers delivered oyer in their 
presence, there is no end to the inj 4 f« 
tice that may be done, nor any limit 
to the anomalies and perversions of law 
that may follow. A plot against the 
man himself, a treasohable or murder- 
ous scheme against a man, may be 
handed over to a person in his pre- 
sence, and be may thus be held acces- 
sary to his own condemnation— what 
limit 18 * there to that presumption i 
1 ask you if you think there is any 
evidence to fasten op the prisoner the 
guilt of that papei^ or aay intention 
to approve ot the paper# by t8b oir- 
cumstance of a ftddrdoopy 0f it Wug 
passed from the podket of ope 
that of another, who darriek it i 

—and yet that is the whole eviiMi^ 
wHh regard to his conbection 
^8 paper, tidth which, ivin said^ 

^ and of wbfch, it 

evidence of hit appabbpi^ 
, r-. ^ ipriffp. li you thiQK thpt jis 
ttyidepce^ I own J shoum be less 
clineji4^ congratulate the on 

iM^l^^ution of which you^^foriu a 

hand^MU iajto be brtadgbt afip^tnftvtbis 
I ’ferther than as priof 

jin two obc^ in 0)ps- 
gpw^ antrtbat he had read* before 



he left the place f but that he took^ 
any step collected vdtbit is a mattef 
of the loosest infoeenc^ and is nut 
rendered even protjabla^y my of 
circumstances given iixtidencefoMdny^ 
Then, Oentlemdf what are %m 
other circumstance/? 1 really an^ nUt 
aware that there ik any of tady form!* 
dable of considcrabk $l%cept 

the statement contained fo the prlson^n 
er’s own declarations, that hs^e been 
read to you ; and, Gtnilefiiteiiiit iaaU 
ways ipost painful, I betievel to the 
prosecutors# and t atO sure it ^ to a 
Jury, when any matCriidaud ncces^)*y 

f art of a man's guilt is hroughjtoafrby 
is own, as it must |urn out^ un** 
prudent, and perhapSrxfiwMfo|^ ex- 
pressions and declarations. ^ 
Gentlemen, such declarations mA 
admissions are usually receivable md* 
dence; but they are far ‘inde^^fowt 
being conclusive evidence, and Imhcr 
think I may say, \hat ui^tW 
’ they connect facts that aty provild by 
extrinsic evidencin, thoogn They 
be allowable, it is hardly 
rely much on them. I^y, 
men, the most solemn aud 0om|4^of 
aU admissions, I believe»ls|l9ii^e:|rcf 
stated as evidence, andcei^^f^ liever 
. Considered# Or dwelt upO|^^t^|idence, 

, 10 the case of a trial for crinie>^I mean 
the confession of tBe pnsoner himself^ 
vfo preseofie of the Jury ojr ttie 
fjtibdugh deliberately madC^ If 
'u)tl^ 0 dy^ina in time, he witlidraws 
add iciradta It. Such is the humanity 
<rf ^hat it allbws a plea of 

r gOt]||jPfbieh has been put in, upon rm, 
ccmsidet^fou# to be wHhdrawm apd 
The fact of that plea having 
tmd, though the most sol 
rion of« guilt that can wel 
wed, I brieve, inpractice i 
^or referred to as 

i allf iu summing up the t>i 

all confessions it istlm 
and ought to be of the 
cal and decisive authority. state that 
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to you as an^rdinary illustration ; but 
you must be^aware how repugnant it 
is to all thos^eelings with which the 
adminwtrationN^f justice ought to be 
tempered^, and ^thout which it would 
scarcely be just^e for human crea- 
tures, that the evments of a rnan*s 
condemnation, who does not intend to 
plead guilty^ should in any case be ex- 
tracted or construed out of statements 
that are obtained from> him before a 
magistrate^ or otherwise. 

But, GetlUemen, one wou^d apply 
this cHulion with infinitely greater, 
and in this case, 1 think, with decisive 
strength^ to that part, which is the 
• only part of the djeclaration, that 1 ' 
think in which an avowal 

of theffpiirpose of this armament is ta- 
ken down. It is said he armed him- 
self iitl order to obtain a refornrf in Par- 


statement of which J dhaU Oonclude 
the general observations Ihai^e to make 
to make to you, and .nearly finish all 
I’iiave to say. ' ' ^ .■'’'V' '• 

G^eotlemen, I hiiveirefy iRtfe doub, 
you^may think it probable that the 
arming of these men, and their march- 
ing from Glasgow, had\^me connec- 
tion with politics and withteform, and 
I do not think more can be inferred 
from the s^tement in the doclasation ; 
hot tbeie is a wide step to be taken 
from that to an admission, which the 
subsequent and preceding parts of the 
declafation negative, and you can ne- 
ver suppose that he intended to con- 
tradict himself, that he intended no 
violence to any body, .and that, in 
point of fact, the speculations about 
annaal parliaments and universal suf- 
frage, were afterwards explained to be 
or some sucli thing, or with a what he heard other people say ; 
view to obtain a reform in Parliament, but he had hardly any opinion on the 


‘Nowi Gcntlemeh; consideiing how 
these eicaminations are taken, I think 
it CttOhbr be held these were the 
precise Vords^ tlie prisoner uttered j 
and ina^m^ttev^not of nake^fact, b^it 
of opteid^ relating to, notions of 
a potiricat Wdf I scarcely think it al 


subject himself, not being in' the habit 
of attending much to such subjects, 
. which I think you are bound, m the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, to be- 
lieve was tile cas^ Now, Gentlemen, 
very grievous offences may be commit- 
ted by pe,i^OQ^ engaged in the pursuit of 




lowibie t^glive a statdm^t of the ob^ sucji a rb&rm, as appoars to have been 
jects of a mah in slich ^dnciiite term# /ii|;jkvpar with thid^periton and his as- 
as these, and then to catch Gentlemen, a 

pre^s^i^s as deci^ve of guilt, proportion, bf thisi andall tbajt 

..1 — • ''^^■-:cssat7‘^tb,,supp here^' :i|Soy,W 

“ed;<withemt ^ifivotving; . 

It^'Of <pi[^^a$on. ^he 

ceived, the exprOssiem of ia that 

motives, which^a^e always ifk^ectiy ^ Oplfeij^liaviDg,jid purpose 
givei^i'i^^d are always .modiflpfeiteife- A body^i,' to bring in other people* who 
Hi. L Ig'vi^^igation; ought . wer^ friendl y to t he cause to Qlaftgo yy^ 

two lilies,* and ^bat lie took arms for 

»fc'e4/inciSEplaiwtion>‘ I am a 

^ tb the magii^' ‘6d;daflgeron|..] 

Act most cony ^the^sewoidd be 

,, , , hot the mode'; of itfrom tW vievr the^i-^ , 

y of pr^eeo^ ^ ifdl^^ountry. What here^wif it was me^ly 
' the^tli^|lreasions'*afe*ilf really d^i not hoida mtoingofa tun^ul^ 
j* earthy, b&t, they phnialy admit of an ex- to have a petition drayvr^"“^ 
pUiilttiOn, and an explanation with the -radical meeting, and d^‘ 

t, ' '7 ' 
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that if the policis, came to 

disperse «ae force 

to prevent their 4i4l>e^^n. This is 
th^worit ^^ 


radical or 'a aednious m^ing is not 
Treason. If amuggtma» pursued by 
soldiers, vTlio ai^o arre$t 

them^ it is a rie|| toreei^ it j|a not 


jfiifoa^t. crime with which /ou and I have 

^^cclat»nt aayi If* Wt tlfey intended to do lo-^nigbt ; alth^ll^h it^purcsistihg, 
to go and tell l«e p<iople in, the coun- lawful^authonty^ altjpugh ItWwagiixg;^ 
try that the catiae,,was going on> and war against the ICiog'a forces in the 
if thty would come end m^e more perfoi»maftcet)f their dw^y^ hi. prevent- 
noiscy and make it appear that it is the ing the e^cecution of a'^Hminal and im- 
general vwish that jpach reform should^' proper purpose then a^fbpt<> and tUen 
be granted, we tlffnk it will be grant- following out By the’ peraott» engaged 
ed r; aiij^ that the prisoner therefore in it« short, inhere the purpose is 
went U) get a large number to petition, not strictly treaso^blet tfie pdere as- 
and went armed on this recruiting^ser- si&ting in main£amfc^*tha^ipul^t>se By 
vice to prevent the Ibterferepce of the force, although a hemous. dffence, al- , 


police. * ^ % 

Gentlemen, ^this is ^ high crime : 
but it is not Treason, undoubtedly not 
the Treason laid here j for it is a very 


though* involving party in; gr^nt ’ 
crime, is not Ti eaaon/iiT> i i|^|i ^ £pdr- , 
pose was 'a treasonable purpose/wbicH 
it would beimpobsible to say in 


different thing frotti a j^erson arming caset it would be, though they wc?* ^ 
himself, on purpqae, by active force, regularly armed. ' ‘ " 

to overwhelm the^ governments If a Then, Gentlemen, I have.pnljr to ' 
man arnw to prot,ect hknself, it niay be bring ybu to Ihe ultuha|p virny of tfee ^ 
an illegal act, if the det in which h(^is cdse, and see how It cormpoflr^S'with . 
so to be protected is in itself illegal, the supposition of itf being trei^on,<?ir, 
But if the resolutions, and the petw the. supposition I stlbiAit, that it was 


lions, and the speeches^ pf^the c^vo- merely for the protection of an 
cation of persons, had’' been called and out not a tre«sop|m|^;??y 


through, they wouldmdyhavejafiaOjjhit^v purpose. VNh^iy,;Gentl«m^ Kdo^h^^ 
ed to the crime of seditiion i ujp- v ^ay the i^equaol: 

on any^ attack madfjipon thepa itself^ videoce* whe|e, 

had resisted,, that wodlSjKareb^^ O%($Cp^^ pf a treaspnable purppsei t>r an 
ly a treasonable waging' the pj^ppf.tftat a levying of 

wa^. ' 'I .adl^'itTully,^ at j^sperate^oauseVwiH^^ 

« nd;distine,^i0p bttweejj;f^pyi«^®^awy^nes aod>avQC3jfe%:>'; 
pers^%|ing I sA often appeir-dd».w 

government 

mysalf agi|i$t't|:^fei^thei0^^ be ultimately for^ 

vtfnoprevcntmyoverthrowmJfitp^jjE^?«^;f^^4abt^ l.bt^ when you see: them go- 

S fT collecting flSe<et4 ing with protect >thenMeive|*^;' 

>f their intendm^,^ ana with such^humberaas tore^ert^^&;t> 
w^^ing^war absm-d, 

and importa/it 
4c%Uae. Gentlemen, it ja 
but-aMe that there is no evide.d^'e fipft r' ' 
it having a^d ressed any bdd^ 


tho dwpmio^ i3 no evidence of tKie^0aPply|%'tQiiAt>y 
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body tocnlblcthemto coinpel a change 
of governiient ; there is no evidence 
of their hsjying adopted !lny of the 
other purpc^s in th?^ hand-bill, or of 
itscomingfr^ the mouth of my client, 
or any person^ bis company. They 
took arms on tl^ road, and had con- 
versations about their rights, but they 
never said they were to work out their 
rights by force, or to apply their arms 
blit for their own protection. It is 
suppose^ they went out in obedience 
to this proclamatiijn, and in particu- 
lar the part wluch relates to the sol- 
diers } :^nd yet you arc asked to be- 
lieve that that party which was to se- 
duce them were the actual aggressors 
in thisJjpp/desS conilict. But what do 
according to the statement 
of the other party ? They march, 
avoiding all intcrfcicnce with those 
whom they want to overthrow, by 
sneaking along the canal ; and when 
their object fiustraicd, they go to a 
desolate part of the moor, wheie there 
wna nobody to conquer, but where they 
go.ito hide till they could steal bacK 
again to the city from which they had 
come. D 6 es this shew t|||^t they had 
intended to compel a chan^ of govern- 
Jpaeht i or is it not ref^able to the mi- 
nor offence of going^ut te escort a 
body of reformers to what may be call- 
ed illegal meetings, where seditious 
speeches lyere to be made, and absurd, 
ridiculous, and 'pernicious resolutioufi 
^ome to f What rcasaa have you to 
suppose but that they were armed 
against the police, whicTi bad threaten- 
ed their dispersion ; which would have ^ 
, ^ rbt, but certainly would not 

'have aiAounted to Treason. • 

that is the way they 
t^re' Mnd ]^ and let us see a little 
ittdTe; particuhtly how this unh^^y 
^ catastrophic v^aa, brought about. They 
met a persdu oa. the road, and one of 
lham asked for his, aims ; they were 
nht very resolute, for they allowed the 
^n to walk away unhurt in his per- 


son after a little parley. Then they 
encounter a hussar; they stop him, 
and one man asks for his arms : that 
was stated to, you distinctly not to 
have bcen*the pfisono* at the barV it 
wSs stated to be a person who was in 
the battle, who he thinks escaped, and 
is not in custody at all. Now, there 
IS no proof of that being done for a 
common purpose, for another mad of 
the party interposed, and said, You 
shall not take ni^ aims, and it was 
earned so ; and therefore you are fi^t 
to attribute the proposed act of one as 
a common act in which the others are 
involved, when it appears clearly that 
they dissented. They have a colloquy 
with him, and he counterfeits an affec- 
tion for their principles, and sympa- 
thizes with them for those distresses 
which he sees are the probable cause 
of their melancholy speculation, which 
would- be ludicrous, if it were not 
for its example, and the conjiequcnccs 
it, has brought on its author. The 
hand-bill is then given to*Cook, and 
word is carried to the troop at Kil- 
syth that armed men are parading 
the country, and a party is Bent out. 
I do not mean to arraign the con- 
duct of those persons ; but I think 
Jhere is rather scanty evidence to war- 
rant their taking these men prisoners. 
I have no doubt they acted - nonoura- 
bly, and vrith use to the |}ublic ; but 
it w'as without authority^ and all that 
had been seen were six armed 'men. I 
think that was too equivocal to justify 
a tvar on the pa^t of tfitvmteliiiir ; hut 
I do not dwell on that. The import- 
ant thing IS, that this troop sought 
the party, and the party did iiot riwao 
to seek the troop. It is etidept that 
their object was escape, aWSV 
of the troop was apprel|i|^ion and 
seizure. That is pretty mai^tfost from 
the way in which 5 

and therefore, 
tion were these men 
I thinL, Wickedly 
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highest degree; l^utl do submit to 
you, from their condi$e|^ W this stage 
of the busitiess, as in all the* 

formw, not proyed tSwVc been act- 
ingin further^hee'oFh treasonable ol\- 
ject. ' ’ - 

\t is clear, beyond alt possibility of 
dispute, that when the military came 
in sight, their acting was in selLde-* 
fence, and not an invasion of the troops 
to ovcrthfpw the gove^ment. It was 
in order plainly, and for no other pur- 
pose than, to prevent their apprehen- 
sion and seizure by a body oi armed 
men, that they made resistance. Frdm 
the panic which the sight of these 
soldiers threw them into, it is quite 
plain, and no man of common sense 
can view it otherwise, that this was 
not a voluntary aggression on their 
part, but was a mere resistance of per- 
sons ill an attempt to apprehend them 
for what they had before done ; and if 
they had not before committed Trea** 
son, the whole conflict on the field ir 
referable to the mere fear of arrest by 
questionable authority. Nor ca^ it be 
denied, that men coming up at a hand 
gallop, and brandishing their swords, 
might naturally inspire them with fear, 
that instant violence was intended, and 
that they had no resource but in a ,des« 
Derate resjstance^though, if th^ had 
known who commanded* that troopy 
they might haye been. ^ured^ front 
his aspect, they would tave met witbl 
' protection and quarter, which all their 
violence could not induce, them to re- 
fqse^^-Si'.pfi^tlemexi, they did not 
think SO f and in their rank of life Ind 
with feelings, and their diet of 
whisky* a^d jpo^r, which was the 
diet of i%.|i|e^ding night, it is lUH 
to be that they should 

act with ^toIendT ' But that is not the^ 
point I the point is, whether the his- 
tory,;^f that afibrda any evi- 
a treasonable jpurposc, if it is 
atitecedently 1^ preceding 
^: And\l say, without a sfcaddw 


of doubt on that point, that ft you,aro 
not satisfied^ that they wer# guilty of 
High Treason before, thatmas not an 
act of High Treason. li must have * 
been consummated before/ if that act is 
in furtherance of it ; iipy, if it jis held 
to have existed before, that was not 
an additional act of Treason ; and if 
you think ft existed before, it is only 
upon the overt acts, constituting that 
prevbus Treason, that you can now 
convict. You cannot believe ^he ac-. 
tdal coufiiot to have been undei1:akeii 
from a treasonable motive | their mo- 
tive was to all human sense, and ev£ry 
man must see and fee} it,* a desperate 
attempt of a parcel of men surroi^nded, 
to escape from ap p rb h en s J&frW',ijkeir 
former conduct ; and if they bad%en 
treasonably employed before, their act- 
ing then was merely resisting their ap- 
prehension, a case which cannot be Sta- 
ted as an act of Treason ; but if th^had 
been guilty only of a minor offoucc^ 
and if any thing else was the amount 
of their guilt, and they went out to 
protect themselves from arrest, it may 
be illegal and criminal, but it is not 
treasonable. I say, the resistance to 
this alarming arrest, and the 
the officers of justice, is pot an aqt 
Treason ; and therefore, Gentlemen, 
great as the popular aggravation is 
that the case receives from this act,^ 
end my statement df the by 

repeating, dut unless youflp^ti^eo , 
, from tfie pth,^ garts of thc^sC,^ that 
there are sU^cient indications of a 
treasonable •fiUTpose, you receive 

no evidence of that Treason from the ,, 
events of that field, and that the Trea- ; 
son, if it existed, must have been , 
^lete before, and cotild not be created 
.then. ^ ^ 

"i Gentlemen, I have'said a 
more than I am afraid you^ayi#^i|piS , 
the patience to listen to, or 
more preparation, or a juster 
tion of the evidenctf, I should have 
thought It necessary to ^rOUble^yoa 
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'with. I chre sqy, tedious as my ad- 
dress has ieen, many matters of im- 
portance h%e been omitted ; but I 
• cannot at th« time tax my strength or 
your patienceW any recapitulations of 
the evidence, Sr any glancing at the 
heads I should ^have submitted. I 
leave this prisoner and this case ia 
your hands ; cpnfident that you will 
require no suggestion of mine, to re- 
member not merely the generdl, defi- 
ciency of evidence to whii.li 1 have al- 
luded fepeatedly, but that y^ou cannot 
forget or be inattentive to the plead- 
ings of that inward advocate, who not 
>bniy does plead in tlic licarta of all hu- 
mane and just and^generous men, but 
'whonv,«^J«'JfliW recognises as a legal 
and^^cighty advocate, even in ques- 
tions of^ strict legal construction, and 
in all questions, especially where tlfe 
actual truth of human niotivevS, and 
the true state of that unsearchable 
heart, the way‘6 and movements of 
which can never be completely discld- 
sed to any human eye, are a part of 
the materials on w'hich a verdict of 
condemnation or acquittal, in a case 
of life and death, must depend. The 
facts are clear and indisputable— •! 
have not disputed them — I tiust I 
have not misrepresented them. The 
whole question is as to the purpose 
amt intention fVom which those acts 
'proc€ejcdj>, and whicli they were in- 
. .^^p^l^dljl^vomplish and fulfil, if they 
had.be^^l^wed to be persevered in. 
This is a question, therefore, as to 
motives apd designs; thejtdetermina- 
which, though difficult, Junes 
are^.i^liged to undertake ; and to 
whk% if they proceed divested ^of 
party and with a merciful m- 

clioatio^f' accused, 1 am 
satls^ed they^ iivitf "hot go wrong. 
say, if ^lpn^';^ith a ateal for the 
coDsftientiou^discharge of their duty, 
they take with them those^huniaue 
and merciful considerations, for the 
r of w'bich the establishment of 


trial by Jury, and the committal of 
the life of a feUow-creature to the 
care of twelve and uninstruct* 

ed men, has fefeST so honoured and 
at^miredj'the result must be salishic- 
tory to all. To attend to’ those oon- 
sideratioas, Gentlemen, is not only 
your privilege, but your duty ; and it 
is merely because it is so, that trial by 
Jury stands strhigh, and is canonized 
as the greatest, of all bl'essiags, and 
that without which, the most perfect 
laws would deviate into harshness and 
. cruelty. 

Gentlemen, T cannot but think, 
that now that tffe alarm and the im- 
mediate danger is over in the country, 
we shall have a fairer chance than at 
an earlier period ; you will look more 
to the merciful considerations that 
may induce you to be satisfied with 
the exposure already made, and to 
construe what is equivocal with that 
favourable leaning and bias towards 
mercy which the law expects and re- 
quires at your hands, and frcnti the con- 
sciousness of having exercised which, 
to your latest days, you will receive 
more pleasuie than if you shoidd act 
a Roman part, and decide, on a nice 
point of evidence, to sacrifice these 
unfortunate individuals, who are al- 
ready, l>y a forfeiture of esteem and 
respect, to fee considered as the vic- 
tims of those deeper and mPre wicked 
designers whom the law has not yet 
overtaken^ I think your' feelings will * 
be different, in after times, yon pass 
by their dwellings of 

meeting with the tearful countenan- 
ces of their orphans and widows, you 
there find the men themselves reclaim- 
ed from the diaaffectioU vvith which 
they may have been tointedj jrcdremed 
from that peril on tliS brink which 
they now stand, an^ enablieh »y fheir 
refoi mation, to return to, the ex^Kteise 
of an industry which is begranihg, to 
be better rewarded, and fd W 
their children and thetr.dbtildrep^chiL 
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dren to admire those Courts and those 
Juries who have administered the law 
m mercy, and have acquitted, not in- 
deeji from a general imputation of 
guilt, nor stamping on them any bacj^e 
signal of approbation, but merely 
negativing the precise charge which 
i« before yon, and taking advantage of 
the flexible nature of the charge on 
which the convuAion ifl demanded, re- 
fusing that conviction which mi^ht per 
helps be reasonably granted, but whuj^ 
would be now far more wistly and 
gcncrou&ly and beneficially withheld. 

No evidence was called on the f.art 
of the defence. 

The Solicitor then rose, and after 
some general ob^'ervations of the law 
of 'Froaiion, observed : — 

In the first place, whether there 
has been assembled an armed multi- 
tude — a multitude not armed with all 
the regularity of well-appo.rited war 
— but a mxiltitude deriving confidence 
from their numbers, and armed nanyi 
way with hostile wt'ipon}}, such as are 
suflicient in their apprehension to com- 
mence system of operations which 
constitutes the levying w’ar. The 
next point, in considering this Trea- 
son, IS, with what design, for the ac- 
complishment of what purpose, is that 
multitude assembled, and has that mul- 
titude so provided itself with ams ? 

These are the points to which the 
learned counitil on the other side Ifes 
chiefly directed himself j although T 
could not help thinking, that be sheW- 
ei\mU4ih.^-i v»^^dfixtcrity in vvichdi*aw- 
ing youfr minds from the proper sub- 
ject before y<Ju, than in giving you 
much a^^Sistanc^ on the law ; and for 
the best. of aU reasons; because if tie 
had done it would have exposed 
the naked, undisguised, and undisguf- 
sable nature of th|t Treason, which, 
1 am ^confidently to contend before 
you, haa been brought home, beyond 
tlje possibility of doubt; to pri- 
sdni^r Aow at the ban. 

^ Upon the first of these points, whe- 


ther there was here assemmed a consi- 
derable and a violent miAitude, who 
had provided themselves/ with arms, 
who had arrayed themseives in a war- 
like manner^ who had aciually proceed- 
ed to use those arms in tlie way which 
has bmi so clearly proved to you by 
a course of evidence that need not be 
lepeatiJd ~ upon one and all of these 
points, It is impossible for any human 
understanding, that has bestowed the 
slightest attention upon the •proceed- 
ings which have been detailed in your 
presence, to entertain the remotest fie- 
sitation or doubt. It is a point wlliich 
has been yielded with great discretion' 
upon the other ijid^> ; and it is a point 
upoh which I should to 

say one w'ord mote to you. Ther^Fore^ 
Gentlemen, yon are brought to a shorty ' 
and as I apprelieiuied it, as clear a point 
as ever was suliiivtled to the consider- 
ation of any Jury ; the point is one 
which is common, not to the charge 
of Treason only, but to all crimes that 
can by possibility be brought under 
the consideration of Courts and Junes* 

It is brought to this point, what waf 
thcj^design of the parties-^with what 
design did they procvecl in the Way io 
which they are proved to have pro- 
ceeded— was their design art innocent 
design, a laudable *dc«<ign ? Nay, even 
taking n to be a criminal design, was 
it one of private import— was it for the? 
vindication cf gay private tight^ pecu- 
culiar to any brtb of the individuals who 
w'ere there- engaged— was it fotf the 
satisfaction »f any private grudge— was 
It for the inflicting of any private re- 
venge, that all these proceedings, these , 
blood-tliiisty proceedings, were pur# 
sued ? That is the question which yo|ti 
must lay to your conscience ; and I 
, persuaded, when yon give a ) 

'tiohs attention to the evidence, 
terly impossible, as I said ^ 

you, or /or any man, to cnterti£i|i .'thc , 
most I emote vestige of douljt, * ' 

Gentlemen, it is tfot flfetCssary' that 
the public design, — ^Supposirtg I sliali 
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be succeAful in shewing they had a 
public de^en^ — it is not necessary that 
the public Mesign should have been the 
immediate destruction of the King — 
it is not necessary that it should have 
been to accomplish any particular re- 
straint or invasion of the kingly office ; 
but if the design was one to accom- 
plish^ change in the consliti^tion, be 
of any description whatever— if it 
were in the merest trifle in the consti- 
tution— if it were to accomplish the 
slightest alteration in the sacred form 
of the constitution — and by force, for 
It was by force, and by nothing else, if 
the design existed at all, — it brings one 
and all of them within tlie sphere and 
the rrii^eJ*Siid within the awful pcnal- 
tierof tlie crime which is now laid to 
their charge. 

. Gentlemen, if there had been nothing 

more in the case but that the armed 
party, so arrayed and piarahalled and 
prepared, with whom the pnsoner was 
joined, had been found in close and 
lardy conflict with the troops of his 
Majesty, I do not scruple to say, that 
it lay upon them to prove that they 
were not levying war against 
vesty. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said about the presumptions in fa- 
votirofinnocence, presumptions against 
which, in their fair and legal import, 
I should be the last pci son in the world 
to argue, I say, nevertheless, that per- 
sons maybe placed in^uch a situation 
as to cast upon them the whole burthen 
of exculpation ; it is not xteceSsary that 
1 atiould plead this case tfl that degree, 
bat I, do not kruple to lay down that 
prO|K>sition as being founded botji in 
reason and in law. Gentlemen, if a 
man ia seim to run another thiougii the 
bodyi-to Ihlow out his brains, is any 
thing nfiore^to be required of the pub- 
lic - prosecutor than the proof of that 
fact ? Is bound to prove that this 
murder, as it is in its first appearance, 
;this av.t of homicide, to call it by an 
abstraLt tehu, is not committed in stlf- 
deftnee,— is not committed under the 


influence of insanityt or by accident ? 
No such thing. The duty of the pub- 
lic prosecutor is completed by proving 
the fact of homicide; and that^^fact 
bring proved, turrift over upon the pri- 
soner the whole duty of his own exci4- 
pation. • Just so, Gentlemen, I apply 
the principle here. And if a party of 
men, in regular array of war, are found 
in conflict with the tloops of the King, 
I say it lies upon them to prove that 
i^heir purpose was not that which, from 
necessity, proclaimed by the circiim- 
stancfs in which the partiejs are found, 
is the inference which every man must 
draw from the facts so proved.* 

It has been earnestly maintained, 
that the conflict with the King’s troops 
did not constitute Treason, and cannot 
be stated as an overt act of Treason ; 
and that if there was Treason at all, it 
must have been completed at some 
earlier stage of their proceedings. My 
answer to this view of the case is short, 
simple, and conclusive. 1 contend that 
the Treason was completed before the 
conflict with the King’s troops, of 
which I need not repeat toydUthe de- 
tails. The crime had at rived at its full 
measure of legal and moral consum- 
mation by theasaemblfng in arms. But 
I contend further, that their conflict 
with the Hussars and Yeomanry was 
nothing more than a natural and ne- 
cesfiry continuation of the active pro- 
c^edings formerly beguW^; add that the 
accomplishment of their treasonable 
design, and their personal safety, were 
equally involved in tbo^JW!Sp5l\)f that 
contest. 

The Lord Preddenl^ in summing 
up, took a general view of the law of 
Treason, and then fxlubjted a sum- 
jnary of the evidence^ clearly in timating 
lus conviction that the guilt of the 
prisoners amounted ta High Treason. 
He considered this general view of jtlic 
law and fapts of the case tO bo the more 
necessary, after the eloquMt^ ap^ieal 
which had been made to their passions. 
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and the attempta to lead their attentioa 
away from the evidence. Although 
he had frankly given hial^pinion, they 
were in no degree bound to follow it, 
in case their own ^judgment led to a 
different conclusion. 

’ The Jury withdrew at fiv^ minutes 
before one o'clock, and returned into 
Court in twenty minutes, finding the 
prisoner Gulltj/ on the second and 
fout th Counts of the Indictment, and 
Not Guilty upon the fnt and third 
Counts^ 

On the l4?th July John Baird was 
brought to trial ; bift as the proceed- 
ings did not and could not differ from 
those ill the trial of Hardie, unless m 
unimportant particulars, we have pre- 
feireJ giving a full rep 9 rt of the one, 
rather than a more meagre report of 
both. He was found Guilty on the 
second* count of the indictment. 


Stirling, 5tk July, 1820. 

James Clelland, 

Thomas McCulloch, 

Benjamin Moir, 

Allan Murchie, 

Alexander Latimer, 

Alexander Johnstone, 

Andrew White, 

David Thomson, 

James Wright, 

William Clarkson, 

Thomas Pike, 

Alexander Hart, 

John Barr, 

* William Smith, and 
Thomas M^Parlane, 
were set to bar. 

Mr JcfFRBY rite and Hated, that 
after the issue of two last trials, 
he considered it his duty to his'unfor- 
^iunate clients to advise them to plead 
Guilty, and to throw thems^ves on 
the mercy of the ciown. 

\l 


' The Lord Advocata/ observed 
that this step must be taksn without 
any pledge," or even any confident ex- 
pectation of pardon. * 

Mr Jeffrey acquiesced. 

The prisoners then severally with- 
drew their pica of Not Guilty, and 
pleaded Guilty. 

Lord President HoPK.-My Lords, 
before any further procedure is held ^ 
in this matter, I am sure your Lord- 
ships will all agree with me ir> saying, 
that although Mr Jeffrey thought 
himself entitled in point of law to ob- 
ject to the appearance of Mr Serje^it 
Hullock, or any English counsel, in 
this cause against ^im, yet, in point 
of fact, there never did eftAWftrv could 
exist, less necessity for any colTusel 
fearing to meet another counsel of 
any bar whatever ; and I am sure, if 
all the bar of England had attended 
here op behalf of the unhappy men 
now convictefl, it is Impossible they 
could have been better or more ably 
defended. Every point was hit that 
it was possible to hit for them, and 
pleaded ia the ablest manner ; and it 
must be satisfactory to ^he country, 
that the result of these trials has been 
to raise the character of the Scotch 
bar, and to shew they are fully com- 
petent to the conduct of any case 
whatever. With regl^rd to the last 
proceeding, he has acted with as much 
judgment as he did with ability in the 
defence of Ills other clients. 

Stifling, 31st July, 1820. 

* John McMillan, * 

James Burt, 

Andrew Burt the younger, 
Daniel Turner, 

James Aitkin, grocer, t 

James Aitkin, wright, 

An;li*cw Dawson, and 
John Johnstone, 

were thtii put to the bar, and several- 
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ly pleaded \ Not Guilty Their triJ 
was fixed the ^th August 

Stirlings Mh Avgusi, 1820. 

John M Millan and Andrew Daw- 
son were put to I he bar. Mr John 
Peter Grant thui lose, and stated 
that, at hi advice, given upon a care- 
ful con ickrationof all the ciiGumstan- 
ces of th( case, th two pruoncrs wcie 
desirous of: pleidiiig Guilty This 
being adiiuttcd, th* IjOiJ Advocate 
t'ose and said^that tlicse two being 
the rAost cri nin il, ht was rt ady to ac- 
quiesce jn a verdict of acquittd upon 
the rest ^ < 

The^JUWr-Piesidciit tl tn pionoun- 
ced ‘scnience o{ Ihalh upon all the 
pnsoneis who hid bcin found Guilty 
It was enforct d liowcvcr, only a T^iinst 
two, Andrt w Haidu , and lohn in d, 
whose- exLtution took place on the 
8th September, T 820. ‘ * 


William Wiison, Sihmhavin, 
FOR IIioii Trlason, 

> G/flivrro/r, 2bih JtthC, 1820. 

- The Grand Jury being imjiantlled, 
tiue bills wcie found against William 
Wilson, Willntli M‘Intyie, William 
Robertson, and Wilbain Wat sc n. The 
two latter had absconded, and were 
T»ot in custody. 

S//i July, 1 aSO.* 

WUham Wilson was potto the bar, 
and I’lfte ItWBctment being read, tile 
LowS’tA^i^Cffte rose and stated the 
nature charge. He observed that 
the House prisoner was the place 

wliews Xhe disaffected met and arran- 
gcA /Phe meeting there 

Black Dwarf, Spirit 
□ nior ,jaiid^t)thtr papers ^ \ci- 
t^g to disaffecMOU. 4 here would ap- 
pear reason to believe that tht p i^on- 


cr was the channel tlirpugh which (lie 
communication was earned on between 
the St diiious ’»at Strathaven, and the 
provisional government established at 
Ghsgow for treas/-)nable purposes ; 
and that he was the person to whom 
then mcslages w ere dc live 1 ed Through 
his menus chiefly, tliere was reason to 
suppose, that a tieisonabk handbill 
(tliL same exhibitid in the trial ot 
liarcb ) was posti d m btrathavcii 
Tht Kcjmmcndation contained in il 
to all labourers to fiom work 

w t f )I1 wed at Icait to a gic.it ex- 
tent* rile proclamation was fiitlui 
acted upon by the ringleaders crtscm- 
bln T one evening at tlic house of 
Wilson, whence they issued in paities, 
and vh Ic itly robbed diffticiit houses 
of arm'’, which they bi ought to his 
liousi Early on the following nforn- 
ing a pait), of from ten to fourteen, 
caint out from the house, vatiously 
aimed, aid acconj* u icd by Wilson 
himself, wcatiag a sword From dif- 
fcicnt notices it would apptai, that 
they were going to join their biethrcn 
at (tiasgow, and accoidingly they 
maicbed along the road to that city 
as far as Kilbudc Hcic they met a 
gentleman and a lady in a gig, from 
vhom they lean ed, that ill was quiet 
at Glasgow, and that there was not the 
smallest pi o<ipect of succeeding in their 
undtrtaking. Upon receiving this in- 
telligence, they gave up then maich, 
and slunk back to Stiathaven as quiet- 
ly as they could. The Lord Advocate 
contended, that i hose^ f . 
id beyond a doubt th^t they had, 
with a tieasonable intent, come for- 
ward in arms against the Kihg, and 
wuth a view to overthrow the esta> lish- 
cd system of government. 

The facti were pa^oved by very vo- 
luminous evidence, for an abstiact of 
which bur limits cfblige us to refer 
to the speeches of Mr Murray and Mr 
Hnllook. ^ 

^The proJeciitor was then about to 
put in evidence the declaratjcftis of the 
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prisoner. Mr Monteith objected to* 
the first, because Mr Aiton, who re- 
ceived It, though he had told the pri- 
boner, that he was not obliged to make 
any declaration, had yet added, that it 
would be better, in his opinion tt) be 
candid and to tell the whole truth ; 
that tins was what he himselT would do 
in a like case. This, Mr M. urged, was 
holding out an expectation, or half 
promise, of some favour lo be extend- 
ed to him, in consequence of making 
the confession. The objection was 
sustained. Mr Monteith then ob- 
jected to a second declaration Ip the 
samt; effect, becau{ie, though nothing 
of the kind had been then said, nothing 
had been said to do av\ay the impres- 
sion which had been produced by the 
first. Although this objection was 
stienuously combated by Seijcant 
Hullock, It was finally frubtainid by 
the Court. 

Mr Murray, for the ])an(l, then 
expressed the reluctance with which 
he had undertaken this cause, which 
he had neither leisure nor experience 
of the subject, sufficient to do justice 
to ; but he had considered himself 
bound to sacrifice every peisonal con- 
sideration, and even his professional 
character, rather lhaii incur tlic great- 
er stain of lefuaiug the lepeated appli- 
cations of a person in di‘!ticss. Mr 
Murray considered it a haidship to his 
client, that English hiw did not require 
the same precision in indictment as is 
required by Scots law. He justified 
himself against the insinuation that he 
iMd unnecesS^i'lly taken up the tune of 
the Jury by causing all the material 
parts af tbo indictment lo be read ; he 
considered himself bound to do so, and 
had abridged it as much as possible. 
At the same time, he arraigned the 
enormous length of ilie indictment, to 
w'hich he dicl not believe there had 
ever been a parallel. That again.st a 
man wdu) had conspired against tlie 
life of Ring William, wasmot'a twen- 
tieth, lul believed nut a fiftieth part of 


the length of that drawn up against 
this poor individual. 

The prisoner at the bar was accu- 
sed of ail attempt to subvcit the Con- 
stitution ; where was there any thing 
pointing itt such an attempt ^ Where 
was there any thing stated on his part 
like a dislike to the Constitution of 
his louQtry, any thing short of the 
most implicit admiration and attach- 
ment to it.?^ He \\as accused, because 
persons met at his house in January to 
read certain newsp.ipris, the Black 
Dw'arf, or the Black Book, as some 
called it, the Manchester Obsei;ver, 
and the Spirit of tlie Union. What did 
the Jury know of these newspapers 
w hat evidence wa.? rliero^'i'.^jr ^hey con- 
tained any thing at all wrong He 
knew nothing of them ; they might be 
the best oi the worst in the world. 
Supposing they were bad, they had 
been given up on the 10th of January. 
He surely thought that this was was- 
ting the time of the Jury. 

The next charge was for publisiiing 
and posting up a treasonable Address. 
He agreed implicitly in the description 
given of It ; it was an improper, trea- 
sonable, and detestable Address. But 
where was the evidence that his client 
liad any share in Us composition aud 
posting up> When, after an investi- 
gation of several rr^onths, this trial 
was so pompously announced, he ne*' 
ver doubted that we w^cre now to deal 
with the persons who had made the 
Address, and witli some members of 
the provisjpnal government who dic- 
tated It. As to his client, there was 
not the shadow of proof, or attempt 
to* prove, that he ever even saw it. 
There was nothing more than evidence 
of Its being seen and posted up in 
Strathaven. Among numerous wft* 
hesses, some had, and some had 
seen it, so that it probably 
up a very short lime ; and yet, 
the prisoner might by liaye 

seen this Address, they W4V« ISftUed up- 
on to believe that WacqndfH^i lyas uii- 
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der its dictation. He would never 
ccaec to call it a most criminal and 
treasonable Address ; but because that 
Address was framed in one town, 
and posted up in another, was a man 
in that other, who is never proved to 
have even seen it, to be considered as 
the author ? ' 

I’iiere was a charge of “ pufcliasing 
and providing arms", in order to attack 
the ftoldiLMS of the King, and to make 
war against the King” The utmost 
lliat was proved under this head was, 
that some peisons had assembled one 
night at the pnsonei’s house, when he 
was absent, and committed certain 
outrages ; and that on another day, 
ten, twelvcj^jpx at most fourtetn nun, 
had marcTicd in a ceiiain way upon the 
road, while the pnscMier, suhj 'ct to 
their pow'ci, cerlaiuly w^ent unwilling- 
ly along with them This w’as the 
war against the King — this was the 
parading with aims Tliere wcie 
charges in tlio indictment for drilling, 
and for atUmpling to seduce the sob 
dieis of the King ; but not a shadow 
of proof to faubslaiitiatc these charges. 
Mr M. complained of the haidship 
under which he had laboured, in not 
liaving seen the pi cc'isc charges, noi even 
the dcclaiatioii of the prisoner, as he 
would have done by the law of r,cot- 
laiid ; pci haps liv had injured Ins client 
by procuring the rejection of that de- 
claration, but he had been obliged to 
proceed up m such cuiijectuieascir- 
ciimblancta allowed. 

Mr M. now ciUeicd at some length 
into an illustration of tlie taw of trea- 
son* This, winch had bcfoie been 
vague, was limited by the slatutetof 
Edward III. to compassing the death 
of the King, Queen, or heii, and to 
levying w'ar against the King; “ but 
he must be probably attainted by opeh 
deed people of his condition/' 
Lord ^||phs^d justly called the Par- 
Uament^Eich passed this Act « a 
blessed P^trliament/' and he had ex- 
pressed the strongest indignation a- 


gainst those Judges who impaired the 
statute by introducing constructive 
treasons. He called these damnable 
and damned opinions.'' These w'ere 
strong ivords, especially from a man of 
his 8f..ation and gravity ; but they were 
not too strong ; because he who per- 
\ 01 ted this great law, committed acrimc, 
compared to wdiich any common trea- 
son or murder might be considered as 
small. To constitute treason, then, 
thcic must he an intention to *kill or 
Kvy war against the King, and there 
mu>t be an oveit act proving that 
intension. No doubt mii-^t be loft on 
the minds of any of the Jury, thnj the 
prisoner had that state of malignant 
mind, throwing off his allegiance, and 
either h \)iPg w^ar oi compassing the 
King’s death. This state of mind 
must be known by an overt act, 
giiarcled from construction, and couji c- 
tnre, and suspicion. The baru fact 
must come in vsuch a manner, as irie- 
sistibly to lead the minds of pvTsoiis 
of his condition, a fair and hoin si Jni \ , 
to this conclusion. J1 tlicy wcie not 
satisfied they wuc guilt\ of a enme 
more laiuous aid airocions than he 
would mention, if they should find 
bun guilty. After tlie moot anxious 
Search, he could never find a trial 
for freason at all like this AVas there 
a conspiracy against the life of the 
SoveuMgn ? was there an attempt to 
seize his garrisons ? was there an at- 
tack made with a great aimed airay •? 
The ntmobl of the statemnit is, not 
that he put up the placard, not that 
he knew tlie people f^h?5'"puT it up, 
not that he is proved to have read 
It, but that he and some others, in a 
small village in this county, seem to 
have gone so many miles on the road, 
and then they turned Lack. He could 
hardly believe he w-as addressing them 
upon a charge of* seducing soldieis, 
levying w'ar, and forming tins traitor- 
ous hand-biJ and provisional govern- 
ment. • There W’as merely evidence 
that persons met at Ins [rjjluse, but 
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without any violence committed while 
he was present. Could the Juiy, 
against their souls, their oaths, and 
consciences, put it to their breasts that 
he saw this proclamation, wlien tin. re 
was not a tittle of evidence bringing 
H dll cccly against him ^ Never was 
lieasonor law more strained, than in an 
atttmpt to obtain their verdict on a 
ground wbicli would make the life of 
every person as unsafe ab in the most 
ijiifortun/ite timcb. 'J luie may have 
been a gicat tieason — time may have 
been a provibioiul go\ei niiieiit, if ‘|0,lct 
proof be adduced ;.butliLie tliere was 
uotlung of the kind, 

iMr Mill Jay now pioceeded to rc- 
null k on the testuuuny of some parli- 
cnlai witinsM’s darncs 'I'homson luicl 
been btoii);hl to jiiove, that he heaid 
a knockiiig and a haninu nir; 'I'lie in- 
leu n^e, Mi M.,sej)j)OKd, was, that they 
weie kiioekmo and IniinmeMug «ums 
On tile tiidl of ,i mouse would ibis be 
lield as \Vr aic to 

put ihe^oi I pe (blc liilm ()i c Lai JOii 
oil tvtiy tilings a. 1(1 (u cause tiny had 
got d noise, U) believe they liad got a 
trailuioiis cousj)ii\uy W.'S this evi- 
deiici. to albct a nnui s liic : i ie was 
sale from a tb uisunl sncli points ; it 
was only irnjioitrUjl «iS stu wing liraL 
tb( le w as noi Inng bu r i illing, but sume 
ei'\ lulls lu igiibuui j wn)uid put unc'uii i- 
table consii uctioiib upon. After ibis, 
U b^liowd till Jury to c/>ainuie scru- 
jiulously all the HtUnipts made to bias 
them. Tile same witness, when exa- 
mined to the ^irisoner’b coming 

out, said tliat he held hic» sword down , 
on cioss-cxanunction, that he seemed 
dowmeast. 'i^h(.re wos ceiLainly evi- 
dence that he came out that day, and 
pioceeded wuth these people along the 
iviad fui a ceiiain distance, lie goes 
hum btraljiaven a ceitain w'ay’^ upon 
the load. Mt .M. ti listed he should be 
able to piuvv the compulsion under 
which he acUd. Cuald beMoubted 
lliat co’ijiuulsimi might be employed.'* 


One witness had been seized the night 
bofoie and closely guarded. In the day 
lime, an attempt to escape would be 
much inme difficult, especially in a 
peison of a certain age There was 
no ground of law^ or common sense, on 
whu h iL could bt* said tiiat this re- 
Ptraiiit might not continue dining 
the whole of the eight miles that be 
accompanied them. It could -not 
be expecud tint the proof of com- 
pulsion bhoulJ be made out on cvciy 
step cm* the load. He anompanies 
these pel sons, nut a band of igbels 
C'drrying on war — not going on with 
<.ny disorderly and mrpropei attempts, 
oi d(iiMg any Clime III luf presence. Yet 
he w'cnt, even on I'le evidet'ce of the 
Cl own, dijected and unwilling He 
liad not attended a meeiing lield Oil 
the Monday, not far fi om Ills i esidcnce. 
Ml M. cndeavouied to prove that 
e\tiy meeting, at w’liK li be wasprcvSeut, 
Jiad been ('onduiled in a much more 
orcUiiy iiiannm ibau when In* was ab- 
oent, 'j bin. was tiu ividimceof a Mr& 
i lamilton to a *pi ecb made I bee veiling 
bclore, expU'sung appiobation of tre*a- 
{.vinable designs, and inteiitum to ac'- 
conipany ibe ji^iiy; but this witnesH 
had a biotlier wdu) had lied the coun- 
ti), and w'lio, she might hope, would 
be left ui'molesred, titter the law had 
belli saiiblied with other viLtims. It 
appears that during the wdiole of the 
raaich, Willjou liad advised returning, 
and on the first opportunity that of- 
fered, away he goes. To a person at 
Kilbride, he expressed a wish that it 
fcliould be Sriid he was there on biisi- 
n»sb ; this Mr M imputed t,j a desire 
to screen his companions, who were 
relations or intimate associates. 

Several witnesses were now prodtt- 
•ced on the part of the plaintiff. 

On the following day Mr Murray 
rcoumcd. In consequence of the eva- 
sion of \he other persona engaged, he 
wab deprwed of hi8 natural ‘witncsse , 
and obliged to have recourse to by- 
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standerg, for what they had merely no- 
ticed and overheard. He had been 
obliged to bring forward the witness’s 
sister, and admitted that the relation- 
ship impaired her evidence. The Jury 
must allow for his disadvantageous si- 
tuation, while the Crown^ by granting 
a pardon, could induce any individual 
to become King’s evidence. But there 
had*' been enough proved, to shew 
that his cbent was under the influence 
of fear. A person had said to him as 
he left his house ; James, this is' a bad 
job ; to which he answered, It is ; 
but I will get out of it as soon as 1 
can. This fear he ought to have re- 
sisted : but.a/^men had not that cou- 
rage, and was a man to be made 
guilty of Treason, because he was not 
a hero The learned counsel then went 
over at great length the consideration of 
the law of treason, and instanced nume- 
rous trials, in none of which, nor in any 
that he knew of, were the circum&tan- 
ces at all similar to the present. He 
again commented also on the particu- 
lars of the case. 

Much stress had been laid on the 
circumstance that the party carried 
out a flag, on which was written, 

Scotland free or a desart.” Was the 
Jury to consider persons bearing such 
a flag as guilty of a treasonable con- 
spiracy ? Was that an opinion which 
any man was not entitled to act on ? 

It is an opinion which I openly 
avow before you, and I trust it is the 
opinion of every honest and vi^orthy man 
throughout the country, 1 say it is 
not merely the opinion of persons 
speaking with warmth and heat on the 
occasion^ but it must be the opinion of 
every sound and reflecting mind, of 
every person who has studied our his- 
tory, or compared it with that of cverf 
other country. Is it our soil, our cli- 
mate, our rocks, our marshes, that 
prevent this country from being any 
thing but a desart, with all the disad- 
vaniages of a miserable climate, remote 


from the rest of the world ? Was it not 
at the period of the Revolution visited 
with famines that swept away hun- 
dreds and thousands of the people ? 
WhAt, Gentlemen, can it be now, that 
produces the wealth, riches, and im- 
provement around you ; the cultivation 
of the vales, the verdure which adorns 
your mountains ; all that traffic that 
adorns and enlivens your rivers, but 
the course of a free government esta- 
blished among you? And whenever 
that free government is lost, that will 
ceas% to be its state: that must be the 
sentiment of you all, and of every re- 
flecting man in the country. No doubt 
the best sentiments may be abused ; 
but because a sentiment which is right, 
and ought to be nearest the breast of 
every person, was put on a flag, did 
that prove that the persons holding it 
were traitors, and intending to destroy 
the country altogether ?*’ 

We regret that our limits do notal- 
low us to follow the learned counsel 
through a speech whicli occupied se- 
veral liour?, or even to touch the nu- 
merous cases adduced in support of 
his client. He finally warned the Jury 
against being biassed by the able argu- 
ments and authoritative assertions which 
they would hear from his learned anta- 
gonist. He insisted there was clear proof 
of his client having acted under the 
influence of fear and constraint. He 
did not wish to appeal to their com- 
passion. He might have brought the 
daughter of the prisoner as a witness ; 
but the case would havl B55n too cruel> 
when a father s life was concerned, and 
it might have been an undue attempt 
to bias their minds. He called on 
them merely to act as honest men, al- 
ways remembering that if there re- 
mained in their minds a shadow of 
doubt, they were bound to acquit. 

Serjeant Hullock, in reply, said it 
was hi8 duty to recall the attention of 
the Ju/y to the real law and facts of 
the case, which had been 
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withheld by the learned counsel on 
the other side, during the countless 
hours through which he had addressed 
them. The learned gentleman had apo J 
logized for the short time he ha^ to 
prepare. There appeared little room 
indeed for such an apolqgy, after 
Speeches of such extraordinary lengthy 
and after he had brought forward al- 
most every thing to be found in the 
bboks^ except the law applicable to the 
particular case. 

Mr Hullock denied the charge of 
useless prolixity^ or of obscurity in 
the indictment. It had been framid on 
the model of that df Watson, the pro- 
duction of lawyers for whom no pane- 
gyric could be too high. The use of 
an indictment was not to perplex the 
opposite party, but to assist him in 
meeting, by evidence and argument, the 
facts charged. If any of these were 
omitted in the indictment, they could 
not be introduced into the trial. For 
this reason, it might be necessary to 
introduce charges into the indictment, 
which they were not able, perhaps, 
though they had expected it, to sup- 
port at the trial. 

The learned counsel then entered at 
large into the law of treason, and en- 
deavoured to prove from the highest 
authorities, given on a succession of 
trials, that any body of men coming 
forth, with the intention of effecting 
by force a change in the Constitution 
of the country, however insignificant 
in numbers, however devoid of disci- 
pline, thoijglj without arms, nay, 
though naked as they were born, were 
levying war. 

The learned counsel now entered on 
the facts of the case. He alluded to 
the proclamation posted up at Glas- 
gow ; to the consequence which im- 
mediately followed, of the opera- 
tive inhabitants *8triking work, and 
parading the* streets in the military 
step. The Address was then^brought 
down to Strathaven. He cared not 
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*how long it was posted up, ot evert 
if It was posted up at all ; but when 
work was struck at Strathaven, and 
the place was thrown into the same 
tumultuary state as Glasgow had beetle 
could there be a doubt, that this was 
in consequence of the same Address? 
Mr H. then procee*ded as follows ; 

Now,«Gentlemen, let us see what 
anterior steps had taken place at Strath- 
aven. I am now separating the ease 
of the prisoner from the casoof thein- 
dividual^ there concerned, because it 
will be important, in the first place, to 
ascertain whether any individuals were 
guilty of High Treason ; because, if 
the party in general, of fourteen or 
fifteen, exclusive of Wilson, were not 
guilty of High Treason, I could not 
expect you to believe Wilson was— 
therefore let us go by steps, and con- 
sider whether these men were or were 
not guilty of High Treason, and the 
way to do that, is td see what was the 
intention with which they marched out 
of that place. It appears that, on the 
evening, late at night, of Wednesday, 
a message reached this person ; it ap- 
pears by the evidence of Brownlow^ 
who, by the bye, was costive enough, 
that a man came to Wilson’s^ he. Brown- 
low, being in the next room, being a 
watchmaker, who sometimes employ- 
ed himself in working at making stock- 
ings at Wilson's. It appears this man 
came there ; ^that he wished Wilson to 
go up. Wilson said, “ No, the night is 
wet, I will not go.” He did not hear 
any thing more j he did not know the 
place well enough to go, but he went 
into the room, and Wilson was gone ; 
hb then left the place. It appears by 
the evidence of one of the Steeles, that 
he went down to Wilson's that night, 
^where there was a congregation of 
**nen ; the room was crowded — it was 
full — it was as full as it could well hold; 
and he^desenbed the party as being 
twenty or thirty. Wilson asked him 
if he had heard the news ; he said what 
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news ? — the great news from Glas- 
gow ; the people were up, ^iid their 
brethren were expected, to join them. 
You will find, on perusing your notes, 
and paying attention to the different 
parts of the evidence, that a party had 
inarched out long before that, similar 
in size, and similarly armed. The news 
arrived abruptly, and unexpectfedly per- 
haps ; it became, therefore, necessary 
that a party should immediately set 
about arrfiing themselves ; they want- 
ed nothing but arms — in point of mind, 
disposition, and temper, every thing 
was right — their hearts were rightly 
placed for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils. They immediately detached a 

S to get ^rms. The following facts 
loprovedby the testimony of John 
Thompsoiijwhowastheonlywitnesson 
whom my learned friend employed any 
observations : He said he was called 
only to prove a noise, and he talked 
about the trial oY a mouse ; and, ha- 
ving done with that witness, he for- 
got any more of our case last night. 
Thompson goes down there at eleven 
at night, and the windows aie screen- 
ed. What does he do? lie overhears 
a noise ; what noise ? the chopping of 
wood ; and then it came out, that Wil- 
son sometimes burnt vs^ood in his house, 
and, therefore, he was chopping wood, 
before he went to bed, for the fire in 
the morning. But what w'ere all the 
people doing in the house ? Is it ne- 
cessary to have twenty or thirty people 
to assist you to split wood ? But there 
was a debate — a loud discussion ; a 
discussion which may be considered, 
and 80 it ought to be, a grave discus- 
sion, before they enter on this scheme. 
But the party left Wilson’s house about 
eleven o’clock ; the noise ceased ; they 
returned about one ; the noise recomr 
menced. Where had they been du- 
ring this interval ? The occasion was 
urgent ; they wanted arms; tiieir bre- 
thren of Glasgow were waiting for 
them } they were to march the next 


morning ; active operations in the field 
were to be undertaken on the follow- 
ing day. Where, then, were those in- 
dividuals who left Wilson's house be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock at night ? 
Ask Farey. Farey was seized in his 
father’s h^iise ; he was urged out ; 
and you will see, Gentlemen, from the 
manner ill which Farey was taken care 
of, was surrounded by these men. Yo.u 
will, by and bye, see the difterencc in 
the mode of guarding men who go by 
compulsion, from that observed when 
men go freely and voluntarily. Farcy 
was placed between two men, cod three 
pikemcn before, and three young men 
behind him — that looked like restraint ; 
where a man is not to be restrained, 
they put him three or four yards in 
the rear. Now, Gentlemen, there you 
have a different mode of applying force, 
wheic the parlies really mtan to apply 
force. Farey was their man, not their 
man in heait, but he was their man by 
force, by restraint ; and, in point of 
fact, be w'ns forced along wnh them in 
the w'ay wdiich he has described. What 
do they do ? At the first house they 
go to, they proeiire a gun. The next 
house, I think, they go to, they want a 
man from. The old man in the house 
says, “ We have no man here ; wt have 
only our own family,”— the women 
scieam, and the paity go on. J’he 
next house is the house of Alexander, 
I think ; and they attack both thefore- 
doorand theback-door. The peopleare 
armed ; they do not stir ; and the man 
says to his son, “^The giw is cliargetj, 
^ you had better give it tliem,” “No, I 
will not.’’ “You had bettor.” Then they 
begin to bieak the windows, and fire 
shots, to shew they are prepared. The 
consequence of that was, that young 
Alexander handed out a gun to them. 
They go on ; it w^s a matter of ur- 
gency j the following day was to be a 
grand day ; they go on from house to 
house, ?nd /ansack five or six houses. 
Now, I pray you, Gentlemen| tell me, 

I 
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if you can<-I would ask, in point of 
fact, any man, and I defy the wit of 
any man to tell me, for what earthly 
purpose these arms were borrowed m 
the way, and under the circumst^cea 
that they were that night — is it, in 
point of fact, I say, GentlAien, with- 
in the scope of common sense, and a 
small portion, too, will be requisite, a 
very small portion — is it within the 
compass of common sense, for any man 
to devise a reason why these men of 
Strathaven should rob the house of that 
unfortunate man at that hour of the 
nigl\t, to seizethe fye-arms, inthe man- 
ner 1 have alluded to ? They then go 
to the house of a merchant of the name 
of Cochiane ; they ttll him they are 
disappointed ; they expected to lind 
sixteen guns ; they seize one from him, 
and get seven pounds weight of gun- 
powder, and twelve flints. For what 
purpose were those procured ? Was it 
for the purpose of marching upon this 
road ? Was it for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to have a grand field or pa- 
rade day in Strathaven ? Was that the 
cause ? Is it possible that men of un- 
derstanding are to be gulled by such 
observations as these ? It is not pos- 
sible. 

What is next done? They return 
about one o’clock in the morning. 
What do they do ? where Jo they go ? 
They go to Mr Wilson’s house, and 
ground their arms. In point of fact, 
they lodge the plunder of the night 
there. They, or another party, again 
go out, — fof tttere are two parties, you 
recollect, — another party go out and 
perform the same operation. Then, in 
the morning, by break of day, five or 
SIX men are going into the back-door 
of Mr Wilson's, with guns. Where is 
Mr Watson, the standard-bearer of 
this armed band ?-*-thi8 loyal band, for 
they are going to assist the Ring — 
where is Mr Watson ? — waving the 
flag at the door. They had rib drum, 
but waving a flag is as much as beat- 
ing a drum. He was waving his flag 


at the door ; well, but then he went 
in final' and they all came out. 

Let Ub stay to inquire for a mofttent 
what this flag contains. On the 6ne 
side The Strathaven Union, 1819.** 
Then tins Union had subsisted aomtt 
time in Strathaven, or it was a false 
date ; but surely loyal men like these 
would not put a false date on their 
banner. Is it not then certain that 
this Union, composed of tJie sort of 
materials emitted from that house this 
moniifig* had existed for several months 
before^ Is it not clear (Strathaven 
Union, 1819) their hearts were will-< 
ing ? I hey waited the occasion, and the 
occasion, unfortufiately for that unfor- 
tunate man, occurred on the 5th of 
April. “ Scotland fiee ora desart’^— - 
1 seek not to inquire into the feelings 
or politics of any man, to me they 
are totally immaterial as they are to 
you, but I ask you,’.Gcntlcmen, what 
/:onstruction you will put upon that 
motto ? what construction you, sitting 
under the sanction and obligation of 
an oath, to administer the law accord- 
ing to the facts of the case, will feel 
disposed to put upon that motto? Will 
you consider llfet that means any thing 
about vales, and hills, and verdure, ana 
ships, and navigation, and commerce ? 
If you do, 1 only say* that I dift’erwith 
you ; but that is no matter, you may, 
notwithstanding, be right; bull appeal 
to you, wlictheryuucanunderstandthat 
in any other way than that construc- 
tion whicli^ is to be drawn from the 
language of that document, and that 
document alone ? 

•Well, Gentlemen, they march out 
from Strathaven, what do they do then ^ 
one or two of them is still unarmedf 
and therefore it is material, for the 
J>urposeof qualifying themselves for the 
expedition, to seize another gun if they 
can. They attempted Gavin Cooper's, 
a sturdy bid Scotchman ; he 8aid,f* I will 
not do ' it they then clapped their 
muskets to his breast, and astounded 
his man and maid ; but he stuck to it, 
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tad at last they struck off. That may 
be an argument against their being 
traitors, because they were cowards, 
but they went away without effecting 
fheir purpose. This was after they left 
Stratnaven. 

Then it is said, they marched eight 
or ten miles on the road, but jhen no- 
body knows, there is no evidence what 
became of them afterwards ; but we 
will take it in the most favourable way 
for the argument of the other side. 
'At Kilbride they separated — 'did they 
so ? IS there no reason for their separa- 
ting? Gentlemen, when you, and when 
other men come into a Court of .Jus- 
tice, it is not expert ted you should 
leave your common sense at the door. 
Was It not clear from the informa- 
tion they bad on the road, that all was 
quiet and tranquil at this place, and 
that the news they had received the 
night before was mcorrect ? and there- 
fore these fifteen men could not expect 
to come here and do any thing against 
the military, or the peaceful part of 
Glasgow. Is It not clear that some- 
thing or other came across their minds 
which rendered their further prosecu- 
ting that e.xpedition pr%osterous, ab- 
surd, and riQiculous ? 

Now, Gentlemen, I pray you, was 
there an insun ection, accompanied by 
force ? Does the seizing of guns — does 
the marching out from this place with 
abanner, under these circumstances — do 
all these circumstances shew an insur- 
rection, or do they not ? ^f they do, 
about which I shall not waste a single 
observation to you, fbr what purpose 
was it, in the language of Mr Justice 
Foster — in the language of Lord Hale 
— *in the language of every learned 
Judge who has tried and discussed 
questions of this sort — quo animo^ with‘ 
what intention, with what design, for 
what purpose, did these unfortunate, 
deluded men march from Strafliaven ? 

f is it for any private object of their 
II } was it to advise or vindicate any 


private quarrel ? was it to do any in-« 
Bulated act ^ No— none has been points 
ed at in evidence, and none but that to 
which I have adverted has been sug- 
gestf'd on the other side ; because, 
surely, to tell you that this man might 
be marchirtg out to assist government, 
rs too idle — I mean no disrespect to 
the gentleman on the other side — he 
must make the best of bad materials ; 
but It is too preposterous, too absurd 
for one moment to indulge in any hy- 
pothesis of that kind. Then if they 
wentfOut for a general purpose, I say, 
in point of law, by all these authori- 
ties, It was a levying of war. 

Then the next question is, if I have 
succeeded in convincing you, and if I 
have not, I shall not be sorry for It ; 
but if I have succeeded in stating cor- 
rectly the evidence before you, m my 
judgment it must appear there was a 
iibing and insurrection, and that for a 
general purpose, and that there was a 
levying of war m some persons — then 
wdb that unhappy man at the bar im- 
plicated, involved in that proceeding, 
or not ? Gentleman, I admit, if it shall 
be made out clearly to your satisfac- 
tion, that that man was acting under 
the influence of force — if what he did 
at that time was the result of personal 
terroi — a well-founded personal terror 
or apprehension for his personal safety 
— if, in point of fact, you shall be ot 
opinion that that apprehension conti- 
nued throughout the whole of the line 
of march from Strathaveri to Kilbiide, 
at which place he’appeilred to be, — if 
you should be of opinion that the fear 
continued throughout the whole of 
that time, and if that was the first and 
the earliest opportunity he had of ma- 
king his escape from that force, and 
he availed himself of it as early as he 
could, I admit distioctly and unequi- 
vocally that that is an answer to this 
charge. 

Then let ns see what are the facts of 
the case, as applied to Wilson. WiU 
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son’s house appears to have been the 
rendezvous of all these parties — the 
meetings lake place at his house— he is 
the person toia^hom the message from 
Glasgow is sent — he is the person, 
in point of fact, at whose house all the 
consultations and deliberations of the 
preceding night take place, and which 
terminated in these nocturnal disorders 
and seizures to which I have alluded. 
It is somewhat surprising, if 1 may 
venture to judge of you by myself — I 
should think it surprising if ten or 
twelve traitors should come into, my 
housf and begin to, make it the head- 
quarters, the place in which they were 
to consult and deliberate in their trea- 
sons — that they should go out in the; 
middle of the night, and return in the 
morning with arms — that they should 
on the following day march out from 
my hpuse, 1 being a loyal subject, with 
colours flying, armed as these men 
were armed — fs that, I appeal to your 
knowledge of life— I appeal to your 
understandings, whether a supposition 
of that sort is not so monstrous, so 
preposterous, as to be altogether un- 
worthy of belief ? Is it, I pray you, 
within the scope of human proba- 
bility ? is It a thing which is likely 
to liave happened ? and I ask you 
what you would have thought of it ? 
Would not you have sent for the civil 
power ? would not you have reasoned 
with them, and have said, Why, on 
what ground of impudence and auda- 
city have you dared to come here to 
make my houst a deft of thieves, when 
you know 1 am a loyal man ? You know 
you ar.e preparing for acts of treason 
and revenge ; therefore go to your 
proper associates, men who are'mixed 
with you in the enterpnze. Would not 
that have been the language of loyalty ? 
Was that the language of the prisoner 
at the bar? Was that the language — 
would that have been the language of 
a loyal man ? If it would, ^did^rWil- 
8on adopt it ? was that his conduct or 


his argument? If it was noty what 
then ? — aehMr Wilson, if a loyal man, 
would have adopted a line of conduct 
directly opposite to that ; and that he 
would, no two men would differ in 
opinion ; what is the legitimate and 
fair inference from a line of procedure 
like that adopted by this man ? 

That li not all j you have the evi- 
dence of several individuals who wyre 
in the house the night before — you 
have the evidence of several men ; and 
I do not ’mean to throw imputations 
upon these men ; but 1 think, from the 
mode in which they gave their testi-* 
mony — from the shyness which some 
of them exhibited, that at least you 
have not got more than is ti ue from 
them. 1 think they have not exag- 
gerated or set down aught in malice 
against Wilson. You have it in evi- 
dence from Shearer, from Steele, and 
from beverabindividiials who were m 
the house the night before, when these 
matters were discussed ; and one man 
was obliged to run away, because he 
would not join them, to avoid being 
run through with a pike. I ask you^ 
what Wilson thought then ? It ap- 
pears the house was filled with a con- 
gregation of individuals throughout the 
night. Five or six men were seen in the 
morning going in at^ his back-door, 
which 18 entered by a ladder from the 
church-yard, a place, therefore, of se- 
cret approadi, still treating this house 
as the bead-quarters, as the house of 
the individual to take the command 
of this expedition, or it was nothing at 
all. Then they march out. Does Wilson 
mjirch out under force ? docs he march 
out manacled or guarded, as the other 
man Mr Farey was ? How docs he 
march out ? 1 think if I have company at 
=^my house, and'!* am the last person, in- 
stead of marching out five or six yards 
after them, I may shut the door and 
say I db not like this ; these fellows 
have forced me as far as this, but I do 
not like It, Would not you have domf 
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it, or would you have gone at all ? I 
think not. Why hide the sword in his 
hand ? all of them say he had a sword ; 
one man found the point sharp. lie 
had It here,*' he said ; he only saw the 
handle ; it is not likely the handle 
should be there and the rest at home ; 
a sword may be as good with a wood- 
en hilt as with a basket one, or any 
other. How did he march out ? He 
marched out, it is agreed on all hands, 
and stated by the Glasgow hawker, 
Rowme ; he admits he marched •out the 
last in the rear ; some say two or three 
yards, but uniformly they state Wil- 
son was the la^t man of tlie detach- 
ment, and marched out with a sword 
in his hand in the manner I have sta- 
ted. Is that m'lichiiig out because I 
am compelled to march ? What was 
the compulsion on Ins mind ? where 
was It ? we will come to it by and bye, 
and then you wil^l, see what a notal>Ie 
thing It was. But what is the evidence 
of Mrs Hamilton, upon whose veraci- 
ty repeated attempts were made last 
night, without success ^ and my learn- 
cd friend having recruited himself, 
again attacked it tins morning, till he 
exhausted the siib|ect ; and then, in point 
of fact, lie says, she is the sister of one 
of these men. What then ? is there any 
imputation on hgj cdiaractcr or credit ? 
You have that advantage which is a 
most valuable part of the constitution, 
of which you are a part, namely, of 
seeing the witnesses before )0u — of 
seeing their demeanour, and ot having 
an opportunity of seeing whether the 
witnesses tell you the truth, and no- 
thing but the tuith, and the whi^le 
truth ; you will have an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing what that wo- 
man said. You heard Jiovv she w^as 
cross-examined , was tX?rc an imputa- 
tion attempted on her charactei ? The 
poor woman had heard that an attempt 
was meditated upon her character, and 
«he with that honest simplicity? which 
belongs to truth and integrity, was in- 


duced to bring two certificates— 
that an objection to her ? Certainly 
not. But what attempt has been made 
to throw any imputaticm on that fe-. 
male? she had a brother implicated — 
where is the evidence of that ? We 
have the gratuitous assertion of the 
other side, that she has a brother who 
has left the country. I take my learn- 
ed friend's assertion for any thing out 
of Court, but for iiolhing in Court. 
What does that woman say to you, 
Gentlemen ? and if you believe her 
evidence, (and that you can disbelieve 
It, I cannot entertain the slightest ap- 
prehension)— what does she say ? She 
was in the house on the moining of 
this prej, limed force and restraint. She 
was iheie among a party of individuals 
congregated for this expedition — she 
saw several persons she did not know, 
and she did that which is natural, to fe-* 
male cunosity, or any curiosity ; she 
says, “ Well, James, what ! are you 
going upon this expedition “ Ye^." 
Is that the language of force — is not 
that, in point ot fact, the Itinguage of 
a man who was standing there as the 
luad of, I do not know what to call 
them, but incipient traitors — traitors 
they were at that time, because at that 
time, if they had ceased, in point of 
fact, at thatmomcntjthey weiealltrai- 
tois by the act of the preceding night 
But was not he set there, and what 
does he say ? The arms they got 
during the night weie the subject of 
complaint by many of them — they 
complain of their arms j-and what does 
this man say, who was averse to Tiea- 
son, who was forced out ? According 
to the other side, he said, I am glad of 
it ; ycu ought not to have any arms-— 
arms ! what, to subvert Government 
and the Constitution ? No ; “ you may 
get arms in your pnogress — you may 
get two muskets at Scott's, one at 
Park-head, one at Hock, and at such 
a place-i-y(ui may get a gun at Mr 
Cooper's." 'I hey attempted to do that. 
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Now, I pray you again, ask your- 
selves, turn yourselves into yourselves, 
and ask your own minds, whether a 
man who was about to be forced out 
on a subject of fhis sort would Imve 
used that language on the eve of their 
departure ? • 

Well, what does he do ? — He 
marches up the village along with these 
person*?, still preserving his situation in 
the rear. Does he just sec them out 
of the town ? No ; he is found at Kil- 
bi iclfj at a distance of eight miles, in the 
afternoon, and he goes to the house 
of a person can ymg on the same trade, 
witli whom ho IS acquainted. Now, I 
liL seech you, attend to the language and 
conduct of tins man at that time; and 
if yfiu should be of opinion that the 
language and conduct of this man at 
that time shewed that he had been act- 
ing under tlic influence of permaneut 
and dm able force from the time of lea- 
ving his house till that time, 1 ask you, 
in the name of all that is right, and ho- 
nest, and ^lonoiirable, to acquit him at 
once. He goes in ; he says nothing. 
1 throw no imputations on that man. 
I could make strong observations on 
him. I could make obacrvations on 
the evidence of Thompson, which 
would aflect, to a certain extent, his 
moral character; but I abstain fiom 
doing It. What did he say when he 
w’eiit in ? Nothing at all. He asked 
for a pipe. The man sent out his 
daughter for a loaf, and then be went 
himself foj* tea. During this time did 
^ny converautfon take place ? None 
at all. We talked about stockings, 
and new-invenicd stockings, panta- 
loons, and breeches ; but not a word 
about the party that passed, except 
tliat he asked after the sons of a man 
of the name of Fleming, where they 
were. Having got^n answer to that, his 
cuiiosity was. gratified, and he ceased 
all further interrogations. I do not 
know how it is, but if Lhad seen a 
party of that sort, and seen an old 


friend belonging toit, I should have put 
some quesuons on the subject, but none 
were put. Now see how that standt; 
after he got his tea, Thompson set hini 
up the Idiie, or along the road, for a 
certain space, about a mile, he said. In 
going out of the house, the prisoner at 
the bar said, “ Now, mind, if I should 
be callecrto account for this, you can 
be a witness that I was upon biisin|;‘ss 
here.” Now, if he stated to us all that 
took place before, the only* business 
was smoking, eating a roll, and ta- 
king tea ; there was no other buMijess 
he wont through. You cannot call the 
talking about this hose business, because 
he was there by atcident. What did 
Thompson say lu icply to that ? “ I 
can say that you were here,” negati- 
ving Ills being tlseie upon business “ If 
any thing happens whereby I should 
be called to an account, you will be a 
witness to prpve that^l was upon busi- 
ness here.” “ I can be a witness that 
you were here and he certainly was 
as good as his woid, because at least 
he pioved yesterday that he was not 
there upon business. Now. Gentle- 
men, that was a species of dilemma in 
which my learned friend felt himself 
placed by tiiat sort of evidence. He 
argued iii this way ; says he, these were 
fi lends and acquaintances and neigh- 
bours, he did not like to say a word 
about it ; and it was very unnatural 
that he should. Mark what he said to 
that hawker ; “ V\ hy, James, this is a 
bad business.” “ All,” says he, “ it n ; 
but I will*get away as fast as I can.” 
Tie did not say a word of that at 
l^hompsou’s. Why did he turn ofl at 
Thompson's, if that was not the first 
opportunity for him to escape, because 
they had encountered people ontheroad? 
•It was as cle^^the sun at noon-day, 
when they arri^d at Kilbride, that 
their expectations at Glasgow were at 
an end«-that the foundation of that 
pinnae'^ of glory which they anticipa- 
ted was sapped and taken from under 
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them, and therefore it waa wise for 
them to take the hint and jnarch off. 
What is that all to prove but the in- 
tention with which he went out ? You 
have it in e^^idence, that he had a 
8wor*d, which he sharpened by cutting 
the point a day oj- two days before ; 
and you have, moreover, that this man's 
feelings and principles weri^ of that 
loyal nature and description which the 
other side would have you believe. — 
What is'che case of Mrs Hamilton the 
night before, when she said,^ “ You 
are an old reformer What do you 
say to these things ? — That was Mon- 
day night she was alluding to. Was 
it the first time this had been broached 
in mind or contemplation ? What do 
you, an old reformer, say to these 
things ? What did he say ? Why,” 
says he, ** I hope they will win it.” 
Win what ? When you talk of win- 
ning, you play h)r something ; there 
must be some slake. When 1 talk of 
a contest, there mint be some contest 
or emulation, or it would be idle. 
“ Where so many lives will be lost.*^ — 
What does he say ? — They cannot 
be lost in a better cause." That was 
the cause which thty expected to win. 
Then it was a cause in which he 
thought life and death might be at is- 
sue ; in which he thought there was to 
be a warlike competition-^a warlike 
force ; something which might entail 
upon the parties certain death and de- 
struction. That, Gentlemen, is the 
evidence on the part o^ the Crown ; 
and 1 ask you, whether, iis it stands, 
you can have any doubt, with respect, 
in point of fact, to all these circum- 
stances necessary to constitute this of- 
fence on the part of the prisoner at the 
bar? . 

The learned counsj^hen proceed, 
ed to shew the nggarory nature of the 
evidence which had been produced tor 
the defence, and finally called/or such 
a verdict as the judgment ^d con- 
sciences of the Jury might diaate. 


The Lord President summed up the 
evidence very fully, making observa- 
tions as he went along. 

The Jury retired for two hours, 
aft^r which they brought in a verdict 
of Guilty on the fourth count of the 
indictment, but recommended him to 
the clemency of the crown. 

The Lord President undertook to 
transmit the recommendation, which 
was not, however, acted upon. The 
executive, judging it necessary that an 
example should be made, caused the 
sentence to be put m execution against 
WiRon. 

July 24-, 1820. 

William M‘ Intyre, Alex. Graham, 
John May, Matthew Bogle, William 
Campbell and George Allan, were put 
to the bar ; but the Lord Advocate 
stated that, although he had evfdence 
against them, yet as it did not appear 
that they were ringleaders, or proper 
objects to make examples of, he did 
not mean to produce any. Alexander 
Graham had previously given in the 
plea of Guilty ; but it was not ac- 
cepted of. 

Dumbarton, July 26. 

The Court, consisting of the Loid 
President, Lord Justice Clerk, Lord 
Chief Baron, Lord Pitmilly, met here, 
and proceeded to the trial of Robert 
Monroe y cotton-8pinnei;at Dumbarton. 
The charge against this man was, for 
having assisted at the manufacture of 
arms, with a view to their being em- 
ploye|l against the King. The trial 
lasted two days, and in the end the 
Jury found a verdict of Not guilty, Mr 
J. P. Grant conducted the defence. 
Upon the verdict being read, the au- 
dience behaved rather* indecorously, 
in expii^jessmg their satisfaction, and 
one person, who rendered himself con<f 
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6picuou8 by cheering and clapping, 
was sent to jail by tlfie Court. The 
evidence against the other five persons, 
formerly arraigned here, being similar 
to the first, the'Lord Advocate ^de- 
clined prosecuting them, and they were 
all liberated. • 

Paisley, September 1. 

The Court sat here to try the pri- 
soners accused of stopping the cotton- 
works at Johnston and its neighbour- 
hood, on the 3d of April last, when 
John*Speirs, a leader on that occasion, 
was put to the bar. After a trial of 
nearly forty hours, the Jury found the 
prrtfiner guilty of striking work him- 
self, and of compelling and persuading 
others to do so ; but the Court inform- 
ed them, that, as this only amounted 
to a misdemeanour, the verdict could 
not be received on a tnal for High 
Treason. The Jury were afterwaids 
enclosed three difterent times, and re- 
turned amended verdicts ; their last 
w'as A'o^ The prisoner was then 

dismissed from the bar. John Lang 
was then brought to the bar, but the 
Lord Advocate declined to bring wit- 
nesses against him, and he was also dis- 
charged. 

Ayr, September 9. 

The business of the Special Commis- 
^on was concluded here this day, when 
Thomas Mackay, one of the prisoners, 
retracted his former plea and pleaded 
Gudiy. The Lord Advocate, consider- 
ing that the ends of justice wcfild be 
sufficiently answered by the convictions 
which had already taken place, declined 
proceeding against the remaining three 
prisoners, and they were accordingly 
discharged. Mr J. P. Grant acted as 
counsel for the prisoners^ bulb here 
and at Paisley and Stirling. 


After the business of the Court was 
concluded, ihe Lord Advocate rose 
and expressed his satisfaction that the 
Commission was now ended, except in 
60 far as it related to those who had 
escaped the hand of justice. — Bills had 
been found against po less than 98 in- 
dividuals ; of these 51, the principal 
ringleadA-s, had escaped apprehension, 
and of them he would say, that if they 
ever preiiumed again to shew their 
heads, trusting to the conclusion of 
the Coynmi »sion, they would be miser- 
ably disappointed, as the proceeding 
against buch as had fled would be re- 
mo vtd into the Court of .lusticiary, 
for the purpose ut obtaining an out- 
lawry against them, which, in the case 
of treason, was tantamount to a ver- 
dict of ihiilty. There had been only 
two acquitted after trial, and although 
he did not wish or intend to call m 
question any verdict of a Jury, he must 
say that there was much doubt as to how 
far one of these acquittals was founded 
on sound piinciplcs of law ; and a cer- 
tain distinguished individual, who com- 
posed one of that Jury, had expressed 
sentiments somewhat similar. Of those 
who remained, there were 24 on whom 
capital sentences were pronounced, and 
he was much afraid that, out of that 
numbei , some examples must of neces- 
sity be made. The remaining 21 were 
acquitted without trial. The Learned 
Gentleman hoped that the manner in 
which he had treated the different pri- 
soners would give satisfaction ; and he 
did not do&bt that much good would 
be denved to the country from the late 
trials, as the picture which had been 
exhibited to them of the pure justice 
administered in this land must have the 
effect of rendering them more loyal, by 
.giving them wugher idea of the excel- 
lence of the CorSlitption. Still, how- 
ever, the country would require to be 
looked^fter, and for this salutary su- 
periniendeiice he would trust to the 
vigilanA; of the Magistracy. 
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TRIALS FOR LIBEL. 


Davison fou Libfl in the Ufpfb- 

LICAN, AND Dx-isrb' MaGAZINE. 

CouiiT OF King’s Bench,' O t/. 23. 

Tins was an indictment upon the 
prosecution of the Society for the Sup- 
pi ession of Vice against the defendant, 
a printer in West Smithficld, for pub- 
lishing, vending, and uttering certain 
profane and blasplurnous works, b( ing 
the f>tli number of a puidication calJed 
“ The Ixrjmblican /' and tlic Jst num- 
ber of another publication, entitled 
“ The Deists’ Ma^aznie.*^ 

Befoic tlic Jury weie sworn tlie de- 
fendant rose, and lequested that each 
gentleman nnght be severally ask( d, 
whether he was, or was not, a member 
of the Society for the Suppiessiun of 
V ICC. 

Mr Justice Best declined putting 
that question to the four special jury- 
men w'lio appeared ; but had no objec- 
tion that It should be addressed to the 
talesmen. 

The question being put, the whole 
of the .lui y ai swcied it in the negntne. 

Mr Guiiiey opened the case. Tiic 
Jeained Coimstl dwilt upon the open, 
nay, the oftcntatious manner, in whuh 
the most pcinicious doctiines were at 
the picscnt day promulgated ; and iii- 
MSted upon the ab dilute Siccessit) of 
prosecutions in order to protect the 
best interest'? of society. He conclu- 
ded by reciting the objectionable pas- 
sages in the works impeached, \^hlch 
were contained in the l3Sth page of 
“ The RepubliLauT apifiiii pages I, 7,- 
and 10, of “ 21te^3^Lsf& Ma^iazinc'* 

Joseph Bianscomb and Andrew Fiay- 
4^y. agents of the Society for^he Sup- 
'probbion ot Vice, proved the purchase 
of the books in question uif the 4’th 


February, 1819, and on the let April* 
1819. . 

J he libels were then put in and read. 
The passages complained of are too 
long for insertion. Those in “ The lie^ 
publican’ declared the existence of a 
jUSt and equitable code of laws to be 
incompatible with the existence of the 
Christian religion ; and those in “ The 
Deists' Magazine’' proposed to refute 
the falsehoods, absurdities, and impos- 
sibilities set forth in the Holy Scrip- 
tures 

J'lic defendant said, that, for >Kmt 
of means to employ either Counsel or 
Solicitor, he pleaded for himself. Tin 
Jews, the Ouak( rs, and the Unitarians, 
had been peiserutod in the fust in- 
stance ; they had afierw’aids been to- 
Iciated. J'hc s ime fate ^vonld attemd 
the followers ot Deism. the Jury 
jomember, that at oi e jieiiod they 
wunild have been torliiiLd for piofcss- 
ing the veiy J^ioiestant faith which 
they were now called upon to defend ; 
let them refit ct that tlie i einorbcleos 
inquisilonal feeling which had insti- 
tiucd the picsent proseciiUon, was 
the same feiling which had lightcil 
tlu muKhnons flames in the dajs of 
Queen Mary, and had filled the dun- 
geons ill the icign of Eli'/abcth ; and 
better il would be, and moie merciful 
and more humane, lo-burri him (tlie 
defendant), lus wife and childien, in 
Smith fkld, tlian to send them to pii- 
son, destitute of all means of existence, 
and debarred, by^ confinement, of all 
power of acquimig those means It 
had been said, that the man wdio plead- 
ed his own cause w'as a fool. The fact 
might be so ; but he llioiight it bettei 
to take that course than to hire a bai- 
nstcr U) ipake a sham defeme ; for 
that which was the honest defence no 
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counsel could be prevailed upon to set 
up. 

Mr Justice Best would not suffer 
so scandalous a charge to be brought 
against the gentlemen of the bar. 

The defLiidant? — My lord, you nflust 
not interfere with tny defence. 

Mr Justice I3fst. — Mr Davison, I 
should be extremely sorry to use the 
power with which this seat invests me. 
If. you think that my power extends 
only t® removing you from the Court, 
yo,u arc mistaken ; I have the power of 
fining you whenever you transgress the 
bounds of decency, and 1 will do §o if 
you presume again *to offer any insult 
to me or to the profession. 

The defendant. — If your dungeon is 
icacK^, my lord, suffer me to give you 
th^cy. 

Mr Justice Bfst — I fine you 20l. 
for that expression. 

Th^ defendant continued — The J ury 
had heard of vicious piactices, and of 
vicious tendency. Why w'as all this 
weight of accusation to fall upon the 
needy and the low ? Why did they not 
prosecute the titled blacklegs, the 
demireps of fashion ? Why tiy to 
purify the streams uhen the sources 
were coirupt ? 'J’he matter complained 
of in the Jh’imhhtan was contained in 
a letter published in that journal, pur- 
porting to be addressed by a Mi G. 
iSmith, at Peterboiougli, to Mr Car- 
hle. Since the publication lie had 
made inquiiy, and had found that no 
such pel son as Mr Smith was known 
at that place. Piobably some infamous 
agent, some EM wards, some Franklin, 
had written the letter first, and w^as 
proseejuting for it afterwards. The de- 
fendant then contLndtd that ev^y sect 
had a magazine of its own ; aiW that 
the Deists were entitled to the same 
piivilcge; and went on to treat the 
Bible as a work contrary to the ho- 
nour of God, and destructive to the 
bests intereslb of society. 

Mr Justice 1 canndt endure 


this. The empire of the laws must be 
vindicated or abandoned, and it shall 
not be abandoned in my person. 1 
will not sit in this place and hear the 
religion under which 1 am sworn to 
administer justice scefled at and insult- 
ed. 1 fine you 401. more, sir, for that 
ofl* nee. • 

The dijfendant. — Then I must leave 
myself in the hands of the Jury. 

Mr JubtiLc Brisr. — 1 have submit- 
ted with patience to hear qjysclf in- 
sulted, and persons a^spersed who are 
not prrticnt to defend themselves ; but 
I must not hear the religion under 
which I am acting reviled. You must 
and shall conduct your defence with 
di coney. * 

The defendant read tliroiigh the li- 
bels in cjuestion ; and 'aftcrv\aids read 
teilam passages from Nos {) and 4* of 
“ I'hc J)(i\L\ Mitoaunci,” with a view 
to shew that it was a woik dedica- 
ted to polenrMcal disaussion, and open 
<;(|ually to either side of the argument, 
lie continued. — The Deists were at- 
tacked ; how wane they vvoisc than 
the Chiistians ? Look at the muidcr- 
ers, tlie thieves, who wxie, Heaven 
knew, too ficqiiemly executed at the 
old Bailey ; what were they ? Chris- 
tians. Tliey all died in Christian piiii- 
ciples. No w'ondcr, for the dissolute 
and tlie depiaved wefe too idle to be- 
come Deists, or to think for a moment 
upon any subject. But what were the 
higher orderft wlio had the power of 
thinking ? What were the lords and 
the bibhop^ ? Infidels, sceptics all. 

Mr Justice Blst. — 'I he defendant 
is asserting that which he knows to be 
false, and 1 am determined not to hear 
these calumnies. Justice shall not, in 
her own sanctuary, be insulted and de- 
fied. I add more to llic 60l. which 
•1 have alrcddy^^ied you ; and rem^- 
ber, whatever bec?yfties of this 
those fines must be paid. 

Tlietlefcnclaiit proceeded.— He was 
not wo\th lOi. in the world ; that he 
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sbouH pay the fines was impossible ; 
but he must go on with h|8 defence. 
He would not ofTcrid the learned 
Jud'^e if he could help it. 

Mr Justice Best.— Do not suppose 
it offends me ; it is too contemptible. 

The defendant said that he spoke of 
the principles of the great from the 
selection of their libraries. thought 
it impossible to select works of great- 
er' inlidclity than those of Hume, of 
Gibbon, vof Shaftesbury, of Burgcbs, 
and of Bolingbroke ; and concluded 
Ins address to the Jury with occasional 
extracts from those authors. 

Mr Justice Best pioceeded to de- 
liver his charge. No man, he said, 
could be moie firmly convinced than 
himself how absolutely necessary it 
was for a judge to kev.p hib temper 
in every case that came before him. 
Where a defendant thought fit to plead 
for himself, he placed the judge in a 
delicate situation. A judge so circum- 
etanced would naturally be disposed to 
bear perhaps even more than ought to 
be borne, but even to that foibcarance 
there must be a limit. 1 hat limit pass- 
ed, how was he to act ? If he used the 
power of commitment, it might be 
said, and fairly said — had the defend- 
ant been allowed to go on, he might 
have induced the Jury to acquit him. 
Under such circumstances no verdict 
of guilty could be satisfactory ; and 
the law, forsceing the difficulty, had 
given to judges on the bench a power 
to fine such persons who should offend 
against decorum, who shquld wilfully 
insult the law or the religion of the 
country — the government or the mi- 
nisters of that governmeht— when che 
conduct of such ministers was not at 
issue in the cause. In the course of the 
day, the learned Judg^continued, he 
had thought it hjsj^y to inflict four 
several lines upohthe defendant ; which 
fines, unless he (the Judge) remitted 
them, that defendant would be com- 
pelled to pay. The object ^of those 
lines was aiiswcicd ; the inundation of 


blasphemy which threatened the Jui-y 
had been arrested ; enough had been 
done to shew the power of the Court ; 
the fines were now remitted , and, with 
whatever warmth his feelings might 
have been expressed, those feelings 
should Hi no tntle prejudice the case of 
the defendant. The question resolved 
itself into this : — Was an attack upon 
the established religion of the country 
— was It, or was it not, a blasphemous 
and a ptofane libel ? That which he 
believed to be the law of England up- 
on that point he would state to the 
Jury. Every man had a right to state 
that buch or such an opinion, no mat- 
ter whether a tenet of a particular sect 
or of the established church, was an 
erroneous opinion, and to support his 
assertion by any arguments whicfi'he 
could call to bis assistance. Furthei 
than this, however, discussion could not 
be carried. Decency of expression 
must be preserved ; and received or 
tolerated opinions must not be treated 
with contempt. Persons were at liber- 
ty to put their own construction upon 
the texts of Scriptuie ; bvit the truths 
of Scripture could not be disputed. 
He (the learned Judge) thought, as 
far as his personal opinion could go, 
that men might safely trust to the 
truth of a religion which had endured 
during a period of eighteen centuries, 
which had been trusted and professed 
by such men as a Newton, a Locke, a 
Boyle, and a Johnstone, and which 
formed the foundation of every insti- 
tution most valuable, most invaluable, 
to the country in wffich they lived. 
The offending matter in the 9th num- 
ber of the “ Republican*' was couch- 
ed inf the shape of a letter, from some 
persc^ calling himself Smith, to a 
man of the name of Carlile, who was 
even at the date of that letter sufFet- 
ing under the seiTtence of the law. 
The Jury had heard that letter read ; 
it declared that a people, if they would 
be blcb^ed^with a perfect government 
and an equitable code of laws, must 
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renounce theBible at tlieword of God. 
That single e^peitiDO he should deem 
Bufficiefit. He hud md the works of 
Hume* of Gibbon, of Bolingbroke, 
and of other writers, whose example 
had been relied upon by the defend- 
ant $ and even those name^ he would 
use as an argument against him. Those 
writers had questioned the truths of 
Christianity^ but every one of them 
had admitted the excellence of its 
morality ; so far indeed from hold- 
ing It to be inconsistent with morali- 
ty or liberty, many of them had in- 
sisted that Its principles did not ori- 
ginate with the great Founder of the 
system, but were borrowed by that 
Founder from the philosophers who 
before him. His lordship would 
send the case to the Jury upon one 
single point. If they thought that 
the , works in question were fraught 
with scurrility, with abuse, and with 
vituperation against the established re- 
ligion of the country, then it was their 
duty to ’find the defendant guilty ; if 
they thought that those works were 
specimens of fair argument and of 
temperate expression, they would pro- 
nounce a verdict of acquittal ; if they 
doubted, to the benefit of that doubt 
the defendant was entitled. 

The Jury, without hesitation^ found 
the defendant 

November 15. 

Mr Qooper moved for a rule to shew 
cause why the veiBict of Guilty’* 
should not be set aside, and a new trial 
had. .The grounds upon whiclLhe ad- 
dressed his motion to the Coum wore^ 
the learned counsel said, equal^ novel 
and importSant. He held in his band im 
affidavit of considerable length, whfeh 
it would be hts duty to re^ to their 
lordships^^ The affidmdt Set forth that 
the deMDent^ beio|f a poof mao, oon- 
dueted hU own case Ot tte trial, and 
that in reding a written defence he 
•had the misfortune three times to in- 

VOI^ XIT. PART ir. • 


cur the displeasure of Mr IbllStf IM, 
who thei^upon fined hiifi tMt 
times, such fines amounting 
to loot, That he (the deponftnQ^^ 
ingtnfeiKled by the Judge that, 
ever might become of the cause, 
fines must be paid} and having a 
and children at hbme^ who might, hf 
the levying of such fines, have been 
turned into the street, became troubled 
and intimidated, and incapable of ptb« 
ceeding in his defence. That not kfiow^ 
ing wnat might, or might not, offend 
the learned Judge^ he became afraid t«> 
proceed with his written paper \ and 
did, in consequence, omit and fail to 
state to the Jury many parts of it 
which might have given a favourable 
colour to his case, and against which 
no moral, legal, or religious objectiotl 
could have been urged. The deponent ^ 
further alleged, that, but for the in- 
terruption he experienced, he should 
certainly have made an impression up- 
on the Jury, and probably have suc<« 
ceeded in obtaining a verdict of accuit^ 
tal. The first fine of 201. had beeo 
occasion^ by the defendant’s asstrtiM 
that, in a case like his^ no counsel wOuia 
make an honest and a manly defence ; 
the learned Judge interfered, and the 
defendant then said, My lo^, if yont 
dungeon is ready^ suffer me to give 
you the key,*' ne (Mr Coopet) did 
not mean to deny, he could not be fo 
absurd as to deny, that a Judge had 
the power of fining for contempt, but 
then that ^Ontempt must be open and 
express must be something either 
brtog^ng the Court itself into con- 
tempts Of bbirructing its proceedings. 
In tnfe# the first instance, at alle^tlu 
no fUeh act^ad been committeiL ^ 

respect to tl^, passage which 
• duced the aeccra^J^e of 46l.,lWPlp| 
learned Coonsel/oW not 
bound to defend the priiiei|^ IsWdM 
that paSlage contained. Ob ieiis the 
passage, in which the defedSlnt treated 
the Bible as a work contrary to the hd* 
nour of the Deity, and subversive of the 
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interests of societjr,]] That passage^ as 
it appeared to him, merely described 
the causes which brought the Deist in- 
to disrepute with theChristiap vsimply 
meant-^a Deist is not a Chrflih&;and 
how that passage could fairly draw 
down a fine upon the head of the de* 
fendant^ he ( Mr Cooper) was at a loss 
to imagine. The third passage which 
had* prored offensive to the learned 
Judge was that in which the defend- 
ant had declared that the higher or- 
ders of society were sceptics. 

Mr Justice BEST.~Tho9e were not 
the words $ the words were these — 
the nobility are blacklegs, and the 
bishops infidels.*’ 

Mr Cooper could only speak from 
his affidavit. The words of his affi- 
davit were those which he had read ; 
and upon those words he was bound to 
« contend that there was, at least, no- 
thing new in imputMig scepticism to the 
higher classes of society. It was im*. 
ossible to take up any essay upon po- 
tical or moral economy, without find- 
ing the vices and bad conduct of the 
poor imputed, in a great m^siire, to 
the laxity and evil example of the rich. 
In neither, then, of the three offending 
passages, the learned gentleman begged 
to say, could he find any cause for the 
5 imposition of a fine ; nor was he aware 
" that m any case, such a power could 
be eitercised by a judge at Nhi Prius* 
He had been able to find no instance 
in which such a power had been claim- 
ed $ and he had found tfae^ strongest 
negative authority to shew that no such 
power did exist. Upon prinGip}e> hbw- 
ever, ii(idependent of all prec^l^iit^ he 
should ^Utend that the mht of im- 
porin^ ftuei, the amou^of which 
would be linked only own plea- 
sure, was a power to be • 

;ilitrusted to ahy Let their lord- 
slops look at the efiFect of such a power. 

^ them' imagine a man pot upon his 
say for seditioBi or for treason, 

" inil" conscious of his innocenVe^let 


them suppose such a mail having left 
to his wife and to hik infantSy to those 
objects which frequemly mhde the 
best and firmest men mm slaveaand 
cowai-ds, a provision, a sustenance, in 
case of the worst. Let them take stielt 
a being coming fearlessly into Court, 
and boldly attempting to acquit him- 
self of crime ; and let them view that 
man carped at, cavilled at, attacked 
by such judges as England had seen, 
and as Heaven forbid that England 
should ever see again. Let them fol- 
low the trial, and see him stopped in 
his defence, told ‘‘ J fine you a thou- 
sand pounds for what you have Sa\d ; 
and, if you offend again by what you 
say, I will fine you a thousand more ; 
and remember, whatever happens to 
the canse, your fines shall be paid.” 
Let their lordships put themselves in 
the place of a man so situated ; aoptl^ 
son, perhaps the block, menacing him- 
self on the one side-f beggary, hunger, 
and desolation, threatening his heliueBS 
family on the other. How would such 
a man act ? Would he hesitate one 
moment, as the lesser evil, to sacrifice 
himself ? He would not hesitate. If 
he were a man, he could not hesitate. 
He would wave all resistance, and sub- 
mit to the iniquitous verdict which 
would he pronounced against him. If 
their lordships did sanction this pro- 
ceeding by fine, such a thing as a bold 
and spirited defence would never again 
he heard in a court of justice. By no 
means, however, did he propose to 
contend against the right of a judge 
to commit for improper conduct. Not 
only w IB that practice fully recognised, 
bnt it was, as compared with fining, a 
mild aid charitable course. A man 
intetropted in his defence, and sent to 
prison, would have leisure to rellect 
upon the impropriety of his conduct; 
he would have time to purge his de- 
fence of the objeetthnabk mutter, and 
would m a reformed state, 

before the #tiO were to convict 
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or «oq[mt bicD. But the rej^ttoti 
of finifcs otenrhelmed at defendant alto* 
aether } be became agitated at what 
^ nad paaaedt Im dreaded what was to 
come ) Im fodncf that some parta of bia 
defence wereobjeclionablet and he had 
no time to sepih’ate that whioh waadan- 
gerooa from that which was likely to 
do him service } and the consequence 
iquat be» aa it had been in the present 
*-ca$e 9 ^hat he would become incapable 
of doing justice to himself, and that 
a* verdict would inevitably be taken 
a^inst him. From the course vi^ich 
Mr Justice Best had taken on the trials 
of remitting the fines before he sum- 
med up the evidence, it did ajppear to 
him (Mr Cowper) that his lordship, 
time, felt some doubt as to the 
correctness of the course which he had 
been pursuing. The remission of those 
fines Jie could not but Consider aS evin- 
cing some uncertainty in the mind of 
the Judge | and upon thai uncertainty, 
as well as upon all known authority, 
and all deceived and acknowledged 
principle, he prayed the Court that a 
new trial might jbe granted. 

Mr Justice Basr.— As I should be 
the last persog in the world to seek tp 
preclude the defendant from the benck 
fit of a new^nal, I shall not intimate 
to my leariied brothers any wish upon 
the subject f and, indeed, but for the 
last argument employed by the learn- 
ed counsel at the bar, { should have 
remained silent altogether upon this 
questioih. In answer to that argument, 
I beg to state«mo6t distinctly that my 


defendanl arose from no doubt #f my 
authority to iofitct them s I aemrMd 
entertain slightest do^ 
subject ; and, nuiul 1 am ttdd hf 
House of Lords that I mn wrong, I 
believe I never shalt^ That part ofthe 

case I now dismiss altogether t but I 

will endeavour briefiy toata|ttf as t^y 

rm^y occurred, the 

fendant has mis-sti^ k bU affidavir. 


The defendant began tn 

the Ju^ii with a view 
into doing that which has ahum iNmh 
suggeMd by Us counsel^to 
him* I Jets^cted his design at 
time, indVhat has passed since oOw/ 
firms me in my opinion* I though^ ^ 
that for gross contempt I had powet^ 
to punish by fine or by imprisonment t 
and I preferred the former, becauipit 
left the defendant in a situation to pro- 
^ceed in his defence. If it be* true that 
T madw ftse of my power for the pfit* 
pose of intimidation, 1 am reepottsi^lo 
for the wrong ; I am ready to answer* 
it ; and I say, that if any judge could 
be capable of usihg such a power for 
such a purpose, he is unfit to remain 
one hour longer upon the bench which 
he disgraces. That which 1 did I 
thought myself bound to do by 
oath which I had taken. If I have 
done wrongs God fqrbid that the de«* 
fendant should not have the benefit of 
my error. But it was not in conse- 
quence of any doubt that I remitted 
the payment of the fines. I had stop* 
ped the reading of a paper, which, from 
the sample I had had of it, appeared to 
be full of blasphemy and libel. The de- 
fendant had apologized for his fault ; 
and he had stated that, which of itself 
was a sufficient inducement to what I 
did— he had stated that the fines Would! 
condemn him to imprisonment 

At the Conclusion of Mr 
Best’s explanation, Mr Justicet^^oyd 
came into court, and the three jiu(^ges, 
the Lprd ^hief Justice, bfrx:Ju6tjce 
Baylcynjtpd Mr Justice HedrSyd,^ con- 
fqpred tp^etber for near S(Jf minutes. 

Tbe CwibfwJustice — ^A sat 

prescm Ifiave not the slig 

^ubt of tb|||^wi»r of a judge ^ 

•at JVisi PrinWti^cbmmit for^con 
of court, bOr havW«ny dou^ ( ' 

competent to*a judge, and 

his painful duty, to impossKfil|<w Hjpon 
a defendant, if he can iq no #ldkr way 
restrain 'him from convert!^ -Ms 
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fence into m %t^k upan the Uw or 
the rdigtcm country*^ But it U 
said by defendant, tl»t the fines 
imposed upon him mtimidf^d him 
from pursumg that which have 
been a legitimate line of defence. Of 
thia we cannot re^larly and judicially 
jodget unless we nad before ua the io- 
dictment^ the evidence* and aH the pre- 
vious circumstances of the case. For 
the purpose, therefore» of having the 
facts before the courts and of discuss- 
ing a question which is in itself of great 
importance^ we shall grant a riue to 
shew cause, with an understanding that 
it is to come on in the present term. 

Court of Kino’s Bench. 

November 28. 

‘ Mr Gurney moved the judgment of 
the Court on Davison, 

The defendant put in two affida- 
vits ; the first from Mr George Caii- 
ning^ speaking to his intimidation on 
the trials and to his general good cba^ 
ractcr i the second from himself, re- 
peating the matter contained in his 
former affidavit upon which the rule 
nisi was granted ; referring to an ap- 
pended paper, which contained that 
legitimate deference which he had been 
precised at the trial from employing ; 

dCfirming that he had sold the se- 
qona publication, the llepubUcant in 
common with every news-vender in 
London, 

Mr Justice BayerV* Cn pronoun- 
cing (he justice of the Cour^ ad^rted 
to toe gvwund upon whi^ the rule 
nid ^or f new trial had granfed. 
Loo&lpg at the mum Ipi^els In 
<mestiftn, h appear^ J-ordsWp 

that the om^ant entertain np 
hope of a^oitt| 2 i|W 0 ^t.% shewing 
that h||^aa not the pulmtoeir of them. 
The^Rirse by the defendant 
^,had®en entirely opposite $ and it was 
|y|M» full opinion ot the Count that he 


had iKit sustained the 
dice from any thing whic^had ^ssed 
at the tnal. The jeaiwad jndjg^ then 
went into an eloquent enposmoo of 
the truths and mmitv of Chiistiaokyt 
and dwelt upon the dangerous tenden- 
cy of iibeU like those in questmo* 
which attacked religion for poUttcal 
purposes. The sentence of tne Court 
was, that the defendant should be 
imprisoned in Okeham gaol, in the 
county of Rutland, for a term of two 
years ; at the expiration of that period 
to find securities, himself in 200/. and 
two* other |;«rsons in 20/. each^ for his 
good behaviour, during a further term 
of five years; and to be imprisoned 
until such sureties should be xound. 


CoBBBTT FOR LlBBE ON ClBARY. 

Court of King’s Bench. 

December 5* 

Mr Chitty opened the pleadings. 
Upon the 10th of April, 1808, the 
defendant, William Cobbett, wrote a 
letter to Mr James Wright, contain- 
ing cettain reflections upon the cha- 
racter of Mr Henry Hunt, The let- 
ter so written was read upon the pub- 
lic hustings by Mr Cleary at the West- 
minster emtion in I8i& The defend- 
ant then, notwithstanding his having 
written the said letter, published in 
his Regisler of « the fith September 
1818, a certain libel upon the phin- 
ti^, intimating that the letter which 
the |laiQtiff had read as his (Cob- 
letter bad not b^ wtitten by 
1k«m, 'but that it was in trbth a for- 
gery, and that the plaintiff had been 
coi|cetoed in forging it. There were 
other counts (or general uwrmn of 
the iJaiutifi^s characre^» ana the da- 
mp^ mlM 3000/. The de- 
fenasAl pISaM Wtfot was not guilt j. 





t 

now naj^ ■ Sm ullr 

Id bttt ta miBe tbe dtfimdsnt, dtonld Mr Gobbett i#ntfll S» r 




court t}^ mtt of oU others whose et- tl» |Ml¥4lineoceitl ^httb such 
uck ufM ti»Kvtdval reputatioo was Qtigfll lil^ observed in Mr ColtW^# 
the most to be dreaded : a man whose m<^e d# dealings with his friended 
ulents it was scarce possible to over. Mr Hunttheonl]smaii whomMr(|^ 
rate; whose abilities could only be ex. bett had on one day wantonly abutOlti^ 
oeeiM by the zeal with which he ex- and on the next as laviskly praised r 
crcised them ;«adeven whose zeal was Was there no little lapse of tin^ to 
, harcUy so remarkable as the utter un- justify his change of opinion i Surely 
scrnpulousDess with which« upon any Chat was not a transition worked with- 
and every occasion^ be threw his tre- in a &W months or a few days f and 
mendous powers into action. ^ The those who enjoyed the instruction»ie^ 
coropaSativery unprotected in<hviduai amusements and the pleasures — for uit 
who now appealed from the defendant atjructions and amusements and plea- 
to the jury was a gentleman little sure it must to witness the play 
known to the worlds a native of the of great talents in whatever way those 
•jitter kingdom ; ands in facts almost talents might be exercised those 
a stranger in the country in which he who enjoyed the delight of reading 
lived. Since his arrival in Englands Mr Cobbett*s writings and opinions^ 
Mr Cleary had taken part in the po- not only for a course of yearSs but 
liticS of that part of the empire in even for a qpurse o| weeks^ not only 
which he had become resident ; and for a course of weekss but even for a 
being an elector of Westminsters he 'course of days, not only for days but 
bad exercised the invaluable franchise hours, not only for hours but mU 
which he possessed rightfully and con. nutes^for instances of variance might 
scientiously. In the course of his po- frequently be discovered even in oue 
litical efforts he had become connected and the same paper—surely all such 
with Major Cartwright, a person whose persons must be aware, not only that 
long and laborious life, and uniform inconsistencies in that great writer 
inconsistency— Mr Brougham begged were things of common occurrence, 
the worthy Major's pardon, consist- but that it was in yiconststcncy only 
ency he should have said, but he was that he could hope to be consistent ; 
thinking of another individual, whose and' that if once consistent, he would 
inconsistency was as obvious as the be still mpr^ inconsistent than hl^lbad 
Major’s unitormity^but whose labo- ever been# * 

nous life and steady adherence to one The LobD Chief-Justice obser- 
class of principles •could not fail fo ved that Ae present case was limited 
oc^mand the respect of those who, to those jiapclrs which contained the 
widely peihaps, differed from h^ as to li^lt in question, 
the aoU^neasof bis doctrines. Mr wished Mr Brougham 

hovmver, in Imbiu of iDtimnc| "to buift fud^ope. 

Major Cirtwrigbt, and enjoyiim Mr BlftmlHAM continued«.-^1^ 

hospitality for whldi that gentfeman JetterbeingamgeryyMrCobbCttl^iM 
was celebrated, it^as natural that Mr no cause to be ai&med at k | but'tfe 
Cleary, when his iHeiid was pt^poHed rage was whetted ; and in 
for Westminster, shculdi he foiuad in first addressed to the N 00 
she ranks of bis suppolrU^I«at4^t titg Postf (the*' writer beitjg theft in 
of the plaintiff's eiertkeis U|foii that America,) and afterwards pmished in 
occasion arose the libel for which he England, he proceeded to attack Mr 
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Cleary* Thu lungiiaf^e was this :— 
Now, though you doubtlass would 
not forge a letter for so base a purpose^ 
yet I declare that you have i^ublish- 
ed a forgery. I declare that letter 
is a forgery ; and I accuse Mr Cleary 
before the people c of America, as 1 
have done in my Reinsier sent home 
before the people of EnglandTi of ha* 
vtng forged this letter, or, what is the 
same in point of baseness, with having 
obtained it from a man who had forged 
it^ and which man he well knew to 
have been guilty of forgery by writing 
my name for fraudulent purposes many 
times/* The Jury no doubt were many 
of them aware that Mr Cobbett’s man- 
ner of writing, — and a most powerful 
manner it certainly was, — did not limit 
him to the narrow stint of a single as- 
sertion against the man whom he at- 
tacked ; but that his plan, — most ju- 
dicious for the aqpomplis^ent df his 
p^uliar object, whether it were the 
luPjpting paiD upon any given indivi* 
djt^jl» or the inculcating of any parti- 
cdUr^axipm as truth— his plan was, — 
consUntly repeating and dwelling upon 
the same point, never ceasing nis at- 
tack until he had made his impression, 
never losing sight or hold until the sub- 
ject in his grasp was destroyed or torn 
in pieces — to reiterate again and again 
the same charge, sometimes in varied 
and sometimes in the very same 
wolr^S, made more powerful^by the re- 
petition, untikthe idea of fact involun- 
tarily associated itself with the so often 
repeated accusation, and behef was half 
extorted by the obstinacy of assevera- 
tion. Here, however, the blear and 
definite charge wss tte forging of a 
letter,orlhe otteiiiigi^lJit|per know- 
ing it to be forgeo. charge 

had foundatfottf tfee ewlehce of itSe 
truth must be in thlf hai#t of the de- 
fendant. The proceeding being by ac- 
tfon instead of by iadictmenti there was 
opportunity at once afforded to Mr 
jCebbett of justifying own as>er« 


tioDfSnd of etUbiisliiikg,t|eyemd doubtf 
the criminality of the i^Qtiff* Of that 
opportunity, however, the defendant 
had not thought fit to afail himself ; 
for the plea upon the record was mere^ 
ly not guilty. He therefore substan- 
tiidly admitted the authenticity of tho 
letter which he had declared to be a 
forgery ; and only put the plaintiff to 
prove the publication of the libel. To 
anticipate the hue of defence isrhich. 
Mr Cobbett would adopt, the learned 
counsel was unable. All topics were 
open to him ; but there was one to 
i^icn, for the sake of higher interests 
even than those of the plaintiff in* the 
cause, Mr Brougham did trust that 
the Jury would most cautiously listen. 
If any thing were said as to the frea 
dom of discussion, if one word were 
spoken about the liberty of the press, 
then the learned gentlemkn would be- 
seech the Jury, even for the sake of 
that free discussion, for the sake of that 
invaluable liberty from which so many 
blessings were derived, to remember, 
that no advocate of those rights who 
still retained his senses^ no champion 
of the most unrestrained liberty that 
ever could be imagined, had ventured 
to demand, or been insane enough to 
hope for,^|he power qF attacking with 
impunity, by all means fair or foul, by 
all statements false or true, the cha- 
racters of private — no, nor of public 
individuals. The learned counsel would 
give to Mr Cobbett, and to all men who 
wrote for the public, the most ample, 
ttte most extendedrangtb They should 
make choice of all opinions, of all prin- 
ciples! and of all subjects ; of the es- 
tablisments which embodied, and of 
tfaie insitutipns which supported them. 
Cet them use every device which could 
conduce to theelicitingof truth, and let 
them use those meai)s without control. 
Let them use invective and it should 
be called sarcasm ( ribalUry, and it 
should ma for wit ; buffoonery, and 
n^shoim ht accoutitid playfulnete: 





let them from i£onth to m^o&tb« from 
day to day, t$f even with as rapid 
change as iif|(ht could fellow day, or 
light sueoeea to darkness, let them 
/Slacken or'fltnatrate character ; but 
let their i^ge hare stiB one liimt,knd 
let that limit be the truth* 

Several witnesses were Called to 
prove the letter to be in Mr Cobbett’s 
hand-wiiting* ^ 

, .MrCobbett stated his reasons for 
KTpleading his own cause, and'complain- 
ed of the treatment he had received 
from Mr Brougham. Mr Brougham 
had described him as a man witl^out 
scruple s as a sort pf libeller surpass- 
ing all other men. From first to last 
he had heCn a writer, and often a pub- 
lisher of his own writings; he had 
‘'imtn a writer for twenty-eight years 
in England and in America ; and yet, 
with all his over- zeal— and he wished 
to h^ven some people had recently 
shewn as much zeal as he was taxed 
with— but, with all his excess of 
zeal and lack of scruple, he had ne- 
ver, in the* course of twenty years* writ- 
ing in England, been subjected to an 
action for libel, until the present ac- 
tion had been brought by a set of coo-» 
spirators ; and conspirators he would 
prove them before he had done with 
them. Mr Brougham ought to have 
known that ; indeed be did know it ; 
and therefore his zeal, for once, for his 
client bad caused him to overstep that 
which he kiiewto be true. In Eng- 
land, he repeated, he had never had an 
action against him ; and in America, 
only one ; that was for a libel upon a 
physicfau whosi^ son had aftermrds 
been axpbassador to Great BritainlThe 
pliy sician had sworn that he lostipraCf 
tice to the ambunt of 200,000 
er annum ; and dollars daimi|ts 
ad been given against Hm (MrCob-^^ 
belt) ; but the people had paid the 
money ; and he (Mr Cobbett) had done 
a service to the coi|htfy^hy 
the people from his 


ciaes. The charge of Mr 
affected hiih far 
loose and 

Cleary. Twenty years had helBhw 
England f he had notsuffeiedtWll^l^ 
to grWimer his feet; scarce aww \ 
had passed but he had Written soia^\ 
thing ; and yet he shad never befei#^^ 
had an %ction against him for UbeU ^ 
There was not a newspaper, not a ma^ 
gazine,— no not even the Evangdkal 
— 4hat could say as much;; and, to 
mark him out as a libeller 1 As for the 
rosecutiin by the Attorney-General, 
e (Mr Cobbett) could only say, that 
it had done him no harm. It had giveif 
him leisure indeed^ and he had written 
and revised many things during his 
confinement. He nad gone into prison 
sound ; and he had come out sound ; 
and his seven years of recognizance 
had expired. Look at the Times and 
the CItronieUf and theiother newspSi^ 
pers ; look at the magazines and the 
reviews ; even the Edinburgh RemeWf 
with all its clish-ma-claver, had not 
been free ; but it had crept out of c^- 
sequences by those aofteningarts which 
the northern gentlemen knew so well 
how to adopt, while southern stupid 
fools ran their heads into a gaol. VI itli 
respect to the piotcction of private 
character, that subject had been im- 
properly introduced. • Mr Cleary was 
not a private individual ; he was a pub- 
lic character, a political charaCte^ ho 
had been mixed up with Major 
wright, whom he had hoped to have 
seen put intpthebox by Mr Brougham; 

— Mr Cleary the associate of Major 
CartwiigbttT-yes, asabugmightbe 
said to Ise s man's bed-fellow. Mr 
Cleaty Waa t^ latt man whose private 
drcle dchnestic fire-side was 

Itable to 4ft0|iniption. In order to 
»hcw howIMfrobable it was that the 
harmOny of this man's home ahoukllie 
disturbed by the writinga in q|ucsri0n» 
he woulB for a moment or tWrf kdvOiC 
to his first appearance on the etagt uf 
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English poUtics. la the year 1818 
he came oaee from Ireland, acted for 
•ome time aa clerk to- a terrier, and 
became arhat the French called sous 
Initead of tmitati^ many 
of hi* worthy countrymen in todustn- 
OOdv sweeping cross roads, or aiming 
at itw post» & which he ( Mr Cob« 
bell) dM net mean to disputp his qua* 
lifieations, of a tight little fellow of a 
footman^ be contrived to get appoint- 
ed secretary to the Hampden Club. 
For what he did, or did not, in that 
office, it could be proved Major 
Cartwr^ht, in direct contradiction to 
tlm plaintiff's statements, that he re- 
ceived pay. It might be easily sup- 
posed that he was soon enlisted under 
the banners of Major Cartwright, and 
little wonder would arise, at nearing, 
that he very soon after assumed the 
capaeity of an apostle of reform, with 
a bundle of leclures in his pocket, and, 
in the comfortable concreyance of a 
horse and gig, he commenced his tra- 
vels through the countiy. 

The Lord Chief- Justice. — I 
think, Mr Cobbett, you are now de- 
scendiog too much into particulars. 

Mr Cobbett assured the Court that 
his only object was to satisfy the Jury 
that the plaintiff was unworthy of any 
damages. 

The Lord C'uief-Justick My 

only doubt is, whether you are not en- 
tfWg mow minutely than any suppo- 
S^’liecessity of the case requires, into 
cmClimstances which the Court and 
Jury cannot receive upon ^our unsup- 
jpaxted statement. 

Mp Cobbett said, his intention was 
to shovi^ that this very Cleary Iwd, 
notwitbilwiding hi^i^essjons, dccla- 
nd himself ready mceOutioB- 

er, and bad perkep* execu- 

tion, of the uiiforti¥b%A men who per- 
nsbed up^^sci^old id Derbyshire. 

TheLiM Justice.— I can- 

' OOt listen^ this ; what rdeAncy has 
R to the question before the Court ? 

f 


Mr Cobbett said he was prepared to 
Aow, that the plaintiff was for 
traveUing, with a view to tbo institu- 
tion of country Hampd|^ cliffis. Of 
these societies, as we|l as of, all other 
polftical clubs, be had never disguised 
nis disapprobation. For bis own part, 
he had never, during the whole course 
of his life, ^encouraged or assisted the 
formation of one single little itest of 
the kind. Under aU the circumstan- 
ces, as the^ now appeared before hiirC 
relative to the authenticity of the m:i- 
nuscript, he was not inclined to deny 
that the letter in question was in his 
hand-writing. Sniraral of hts fnends, 
to whom it had been submitted, were 
of that opinion, and they were better 
judges upon that subject than himsolf. 
But then, exclaimed the learned 
tleman, Ah ! we have here detected 
you in a breach of veracity ! — Indeed ! 
and how have you done so ? A part 
only of this letter was read from the 
hustings in Co vent- Garden. Had the 
whole been read, with its date, and the 
name of the parky to whom it was ad- 
dressed, he might, perhaps, although 
the letter was written ten years before, 
have recognised it. If the whole letter 
had been read, be would venture to 
say, that not a sentiment would be 
found in it, which, in any point of 
view in which it might be regarded, 
would not do honour to its writer. But 
then see the malignity of the wretch- 
es ; how they harped upon the word 
«• forgery forgery, forsooth, and 
breach of veracity ; and in all this harp- 
ing they were backed 'by the learnt 
counsel. Now, in spite of all this out- 
ciy, lie would still maintain that it w^s 
a forgery, and that four persons out of 
five mould so consider it. In what did 
forgery consist ? Not merely in the in- 
sertion, but in the omission, of a single 
word orfignie.— in Any alteration which 
iacieased ordlminishedtbeeffect, which 
wc^t to nmke adumg^ng of the ori- 
ginai s&h}but. Kb mn of sense or ho- 
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imous imt utwiu 


• 

floiMTi dimfore^ «ijtertii« ijhe 
8%lU^t douljtof k» waciiy. Hehad 
been reproecbed with rcreatility : all 
Jbfi coidd tey wWf that be had endea* 
voured to go froiD good to better^ or 
at least fmia bed to good. Perbaps 
there we^e some at that bar whose ver- 
sa tibty was equally notorious** and con- 
sisted not to any regular progress, but 
going backwards and forwards, and in 
%rpetual shifting and changing. The 
had been called a mild inoffen- 
s^e person, but be would wish to guard 
the Jury against mistaking feebleness 
fornuldness. Hetrusted the Jury would 
not consent to be made the instruments 
of plundering him and his family of the 
little which yet belonged to them, al- 
though he would work to the last be- 
We he would knuckle one moment to 
authors of as black and treacherous a 
conspiracy as ever disgraced the human 
character. 

Mr Brougham submitted that he 
was entitled to rejply, on the ground 
that the defendant had introduced many 
statements, constituting, in fact, a con- 
tinued aggravation of the libel. 

The Lord Chief-Justice refused to 
accede to this application, and imme- 
diately summed up the evidence with 
his accustomed impartiality and preci- 
sion. 

The Jury retired for three quarters 
of an hour, and then returned with a 
verdict for the plainti£^Damages 40 
shillings* 


COBBUTT IfOSL hlBKL OB WaAht* 
Cooat of Kino’s Bbnch. 


s 

Mmtgy, Dec. 11. 

k 

The cause bein^ Calkd o«, Mr Cob- 
bett rose and tnttma^ to the Court 
that be intended to witbdtBiw his ^ea 
of jiiitification. * * 



Mr Cotrtir opened 
The libels charged SMS* 
her, and consisted of certtfo i 
published in the PMtal J 
the 4th of January, 1817, 

and Jan. 6, IdilO. Theses | 
ramphs severally charged the plati 
tiff, Mr Wright, With forgery and 
fraud, and described hinn es an indt 
vidual to be held up to the horror ot 
mankind. The plea of justificatiOU { hs* 
serting that the charges contained fo 
the libels were true) l^ing withdraw^* 
the defendant stood upon the general 
issue. 

Mr ScAALBTT, in opening the ease^ 
stated that the plaintiff, Mr Wr%ht> 
of whom, excepting professionidly, he 
knew nothing, had been mtrdooctd 
and recommended to him by persona 
of the highest rank, and of the most 
illustrious honour. He was therefore 
justified in saying, that he was a fnao 
respected and intrusted by those per- 
sons whose confidence and respect gave 
weight to a man’s character, and that 
neither fraud nor falsehood had ever 
been imputed to hlh, except by the 
defendant, upon the record before the 
court. Mr Wright was known tp the 
world as the editor of the Parliament 


tary lIiHory, the ParltuminUiry J)c- 
baUsy and of other wdrks of great 
learning and utility^ Those works 
which had been originally introduced 
to the public under the shelter 
Cobbett’s name, were conductCiC fo 
ftict, entirely T>y the plaintiff# ^ In- 
troduce thqdefendant totbe Jury would 
scarcely be necessary. During many 
years no jwrson bad been more the 
object cf pfiWic notice than William 
Cob^. hk writings that indivi- 
dual ha4 ijSro Wmsclf known in every 
Dart of |h^,mbc where the English 
languagB^WIwkndwn or spoken; and 
far was he (Mr Scarlett) from 4rish<* 
tog to insinuate against a tnaA of UB* 
doubted talent more than lilt Id 
the plaintiff absolutely deminded. t I^s 
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he would eay^ that he possessed such 
talents for writing as during a long 
term of years had been unpitrallcled in 
the history of the literature of the 
countiy — powers which, whether em- 
ployed for a good or a bad purpose 
(and frequently tliey were employed 
for purposes apparently quite incon- 
sistent with each other), alvj^ays ena- 
bled him to handle his subject with 
force of argument, and with dexterity 
of expre^ion, — perhaps in a more emi- 
nent degree than any writerever known. 
Mr Cobbett possessed power bver the 
minds of the lower orders, and he was 
indebted principally for that power to 
the knack which he had of mixing up 
in his compositions/ coarseness, occa- 
sionally with feeling and truth, some- 
times with the peculiar expression 
which the occasion might demand. 
Need the learned gentleman remind 
the Jury in how perilous a situation 
that individual vfas placed, who be- 
came the subject of attack by such a 
writer ; need he say that it lequired no 
mean degree of courage to call, even at 
thebarof anEngliH) Jury, for justice on 
such an opponent. The connexion be- 
tween Mr Wright and Mr Cobbclt 
commenced when no man needed to be 
ashamed of Mr Cobbett’s acquaint- 
ance, It arose out of a change of 
books, Mr Wiightbeingabooksellei ; 
and the first transaction to which he 
should advert, was a loan of 20/. by 
the plaintiff to the defendant, when 
the latter arrived fiom Ameiica. This 
was at the time (it might p^robably be 
within the recollection of some of the 
Jury) when Mr Cobbett, setting up 
for himself as a bookseller in Pall-Mall, 
took for his sign the Crown^be Bible, 
and the Mitre ; and foyi^s motto, 
“ Fear God and honiiinTt^ King.^’ 
Indeed, at that time nothing could be* 
more praiseworthy than the general 
principles which pervaded Mr Gob- 
bet's writings. The people Jf Eng- 
land having been imbued with the dan- 


geroua doctrines, the infidel positions 
laid down by Thomas Paine, Mr Cob- 
bett actually published a life of Paine, 
for the express purpose of holding up 
that individual to the execration of 
man^kind. The learned counsel, mere- 
ly as an instance of the nervous and im- 
pressive style of Mr Cobbett, would 
cite a passage from that very work 
How Tom lives, or what brothel 
he inhabits, I know not ; nor does ‘it 
much signify. He has done all the ‘ 
mischief he can in the world ; and whe- 
ther his carcase is at last to be suffer- 
ed tr;) rot on the earth, or to be dried 
in the air, is of very little consequence. 
Wlienever or wherever he breathes his 
last, he will excite^ neither sorrow nor 
compassion : no friendly hand will close 
his eyes ; not a groan will be uttere37* 
not a tear will be shed. Like Judas 
he will be remembered by posterity : 
men will learn to express all that is 
base, malignant, treacherous, unnatu- 
ral, and blasphemous, by the single 
monosyllable — ‘ Paine.* ** 

It was subsequent to the publication 
of that work for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of England, that the self-designa- 
ted enlightener of the people (for so 
Mr Cobbett thought fit to term him- 
self) had commenced his Political 7?c- 
^stcr ; and about that time a con- 
nexion was formed between the plain- 
tiff, the defendant, and a gentleman of 
the name of Howell, for the publication 
of the Furliameninry Debates, the 
State Trials, and the Parliaiuentary 
History. This went on until Mr Cob* 
bett, on taking a tVip to 'Southampton, 
was slized with the desire to become a 
land Speculator ; and, during his ab- 
sence trom town, Mr Wright inspect- 
ed and corrected the Register. By aid 
of the paper system, whid he was then 
writing down, Mr Cobbett got accom- 
modation to the amount altogether of 
from 60,0CX^. to 70,0001., and these 
discounts were principally eff^ted— 
one bill Whig given as anotlier became 
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<}ue— throufirh the meditim of Mr 
Wright in London. One transaction 
begot another^ and an trflmense deal of 
nfoney passed through Mr Wright’s 
hands. Wrrght|«in fact, became %he 
publisher of the Register, for he recei- 
ved the proceeds and paid the .out-go- 
ings, and remitted cash at time^ to Mr 
Cobbett, in Botley. Between the years 
1805 and 1811 the accounts, as would 
J^^yiimonly be found the case where ac- 
©mmoSation paper was employed, be- 
came extremely intricate between Mr 
Wright and Mr Cobbett, and, in short, 
they were in such a state that, to tse 
the very forcible latiguage employed 
by the defendant himself, when a part- 
ner in the business was proposed, 
“ they w’ere in such a state that the 
devil himself could not unravel them.*' 
Things w'ere in this situation when Mr 
Cobbclt was called upon to defend hftn* 
self a^aililt the charge of libel, and 
upon that charge was convicted. Up- 
on that conviction the question arose 
as to what steps should be taken to 
avert the impending calamity of judg- 
ment, and those measures conducted 
Mr Scarlett to the first of the libels 
which he had to state to the Jury, Mr 
Cobbett proposed to a gentleman who 
would presently be called as a witness 
to make a bargain for him with govern- 
ment that he should not be trailed up 
for judgment, and upon that condition 
he would give up his Register. The 
negociation did not succeed. Mr Cob- 
bet did not succeed. Mr Cobbett ap- 
peared to reegve judgment, and was 
tlirown into prison. The plaintifFithcn 
applied for a settlement of his accoLnts, 
when, to his utter astonishment! Mr 
Cobbett answered that he ( Mr Cob- 
bet) had no accounts nor any lAtera, 
and put Mr Wright to the proof of 
every sixpence whiph in the course of 
his long agency he had distributed or 
received. An accountant was employ- 
ed to collect the various doi^wnentl, 
and they were submitted to* Mr Cob- 


bett for his inspection. 
admitted pothing ; disputed evety 
thing ; called upon him to produce 
voucher^ even for sums of money 
to himself ; and finally refused to aflow 
him anything for agency. The dispu- 
ted accounts were arranged by the 
award of M r William CooL Mr Cob- 
bet claimed about 12,0(X)1., and recei- 
ved about 60001. : and the effect of 
this curtailment of his claim was an id- 
veterate hostility conceived agfliust Mr 
Wright.^ Before Mr Cobbett Went to 
prison, Mr Scarlett continued, a pub- 
lication took place in The Times news- 
paper, hinting that Mr Cobbett hafl 
been disposed to abandon his Register. 
Mr Cobbett wrote a paper to refute 
this imputation, and called his article 
A New Yearns Gift to old George 
Rose, In that work Mr Cobbett, af- 
ter his ordinary manner, mixed up a 
variety of subjects for the amusement 
of the public, and, aft^r alluding to the 
libel for winch he had suffered punish- 
ment, he went on — “ Walter says I 
made a pioposition to government to 
this tfFect — that if proceedings were 
dropped against me, 1 would never 
publish another Register nor any other 
thing, if I did bo, no one could con- 
demn me, and therefore! might allow 
the charge of Walter to be true ; but 
the charge is absoluibly false, for no 
such proposition was ever made from 
me, or by my authority.” And Mr 
Cobbett theik went on to tell a story 
of his having certainly gone down to 
Botley wiil>«uch an idea, worked up- 
on by the tears and entreaties of his 
family ; but that he had withdrawn his 
proposition. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr CobbeU had transmitted to Mr 
Wright th^farewell number of his 
pegister, whiqB would have been the 
concluding number, if his proposition 
to government had been earned Into 
effect. J*s"ow the firk of the lifeeh th 
question arose out of a suspicion that 
it was bjr Mr Wnght that the fact 
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had been communicated to The Times; 
and in eJtpresBing bis opinion that such 
had been the course of communication^ 
the defendant spoke of Mr Wright as 

a wretch unequalled in the annals of 
infamy, and whom he would hold up 
to the horror of mankind.'* Mr Scar- 
lett then proceefied to advert to thfe 
second libel upon the record, which 
originated out of the conduct of Mr 
Oleary in reading at the Westminster 
electioHcof 1818 Mr Cobbett*8 letter of 
1808, in which he spoke of Mr Hunt 
with feelings very different from those 
which he subsequently expressed to- 
wards that gentleman. That letter, 
Mr Cobbett, who (hd not disdain oc- 
casionally to employ a falsehood when 
he found it impossible by argument to 
overcome his adversary, treated as for- 
ged, and as the work of a man who 
had forged his (Mr CobbetVs) name 
upon several occasions. Mr Cobbett, 
in his plea upou the pVeseiit record, 
had pledged himself to prove those as- 
sertions to be true. The paragraph 
in which he described the big diops of 
sweat*— Mr Scarlett would read the 
paragraph ; — 

« You, my dear Sir, know the his- 
tory of this Wright ; you know all his 
tncks, all his attempts. 'I’lic public 
do not, and I will not now trouble the 
public with a detail which, if put in a 
suitable form, would make a romance, 
in the words of tiuth, fai surpassing 
any thing that ever was imagined of 
moral turpitude. I will execute this 
task one day or other. If the caitiff 
fbould put forth any thing by way of 
palliation in the mean time, there is 
Mr Walker, there is Mr Margrave, 
ftere is my attorney, therek^r Swann, 
i^^here is Sir F. Burdett Inm^elf, there 
is my son Jbhn, who, tliongh he was 
then a child, will never forget the big 
round drops of sweat that in a cold 
winter's day rolled down th^ caitiff's 
forehead when he was detected in fa- 
bftcating accounts ; and when 1 took 
Jollnny by the hand (who hid begun 


whimpering for poor W right) and said, 

* Look at that man. my dear 1 These 
drops of sweat are the effect of detect- 
ed dishonesty 1 Think of that, my dekr 
ch^d, and you will always be an honest 
roan.' Mr Peter Walker and Mr 
Swann were presentat this scene, which 
took place in my room in Newgate in 
1811." 

The contents of this paragraph Mr 
Cobbett undertook to prove the trujJk_ 
of. He had witnesses — Mr Margraw, 
the attorney, Mr Swann, Sir F. Bhr- 
dett, and his (Cobbett’s) son John. 
Wftere were they now ? They were 
inCouit, but the justification was with- 
drawn. Mr Cobbett had not stopped 
there. He had gone on to accuse the 
plaintiff of having forged his name, and 
of having been a spy since the year 
1811. The plaintiff was ready ; he had 
evidence to meet every one of Mr Cob- 
bett’s charges against hittA-ebarges 
which were as false as hell, and which 
would have been so shown had the de- 
fendant dared to meet the question. 

The libels were read, and a few wit- 
nesses called, but of little importance, 
as the attempt to prove the charges had 
been withdrawn. 

Mr Cobbett entered upon his de- 
fence. He stated his reasons for ha- 
ving removed the bones of Thomas 
Paine from America to this country. 
He had not taken that course from any 
admiration of the irreligious principles 
of Paine, or from any fellow-feeling 
with him in 1 is ideas of the advantage 
of a republican government. Indeed, 
he ( I'obbett) had ever held a republi- 
can jfovernment to be unsuited to the 
geniil^ of England. Under a republic 
can government, which he had mate- 
rially Saerved, Paine had been refuaeii 
even Christian burial ; and one of his 
principal objects in^bringing the relics 
of that man to this country had been 
to shew the people of England how 
complfi^d]|[ all public spirit and all 
public virtue were destroyed by repub- 
lican governments. The defeDdan^^ . vUk 
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on to account for hk baviog first jus* 
tifiedy and afterwards abandoned* his 
plea of justi6catioii« Instructions for 
that plea had been delivered to his at» 
torney, at a time when he was deoply 
engaged wit|^)>usine69of more interest* 
and when was not aware o£ the pre- 
cise documents which would be neces- 
sary for him to support that plea. He 
had power to prove all that he had said 
V^a^inst the plaintiff* and ten times more ; 
"^nud whatever course the present action 
nUght take, that proof should* in pro- 
per time, be forthcoming ; but it was 
not ready now. He well understood 
that against no man* but himself would 
the present action have been brought. 
He knew the political feeling which 
the plaintiff trusted to. The Jury had 
been told that he had libelled Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, and it was hoped that the 
Jury would visit that libel upon him 
in thd damages which they might give 
for the present. He trusted* how- 
ever, that they would do no such 
thing, and be was sure that no man 
would despise more heartily than the 
honourable Baronet himself* such a mi- 
serable attempt to pander to their pre- 
judices. He still contended that the 
mutilation of a letter virtually amount- 
ed to a forgery of that letter. Even 
Dr Franklin, having made an impro- 
per use of some letters, obtained from 
the Governor of Massachussetts* had 
been called a thief by Lord Rosslyn* 
at the bar of the House of Commons. 
Mr Cobbett then remarked upon the 
evidence which had been adduced by 
the plaintiff* and intimated to theSjury 
the ground upon* which he proiosed 
to rest bis defence — that ground joeing 
simply this that k was his son Wii- 
’ liaro* and not himself* who ba<? beeb 
the publisher pf the libels in question* 
and that a^conside^able portion of the 
matter complained of in the Register 
of the 6th of March* 1819* had beea 
written by his sons WilIiiuKi^ap4 John. 
He then called 


' William Clement* whp 
the Political Register ^ ih 1816, 
legally published by William Cobbett* 
junior. In the begittning of 1817» wit- 
ness published the Hrgister. Witueas 
kept his accounts with William C<^ 
bett, junior. 'He 8|ttled his accounts 
with the son } but always considered 
the fath^ as responsible^ He consi- 
dered the father the proprietor of the 
Register, though not legally so. 

In his cross-examination* v^ftnesa ad« 
mitted that he had never treated with 
the son, but as the agent of the father. 
The father's name was entered in his 
books, although he settled accounts 
with the son. Before Mr Cobbett 
went to America* witness gave bills to 
a considerable amount for his use. 
Those bills were given in anticipation 
of the proceeds which were to arise 
from the sale of the Register. 

Charles Preston* cletK in the Stamp 
Office* produced an affidavit of Wil- 
liam Cobbett, junior* d^ted 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1816, stating himself to be sole 
proprietor of the Political Register— 
and another of the 25th of the same 
month, m the same year, stating himself 
to be printer, publisher* and sole pro- 
prietor of the Register, 

William Cobbett, junior* was next 
called. The material part of this wit- 
ness's evidence went to the question* 
whether he or his father was in truth 
the proprietor of the paper. The wit- 
ness swore that the property of the pa- 
per was made over to him by his fa- 
ther* and thfit his father received a sa- 
lary from him, as editor. That salary 
varied from time to time* from 35 or 
40^ guineas a-week to 350/. per month. 
Witness proprietor of the 

paper. He fr^uently made alterations 
trt the rniUertransmitted by his father* 
and made mbit material alteratibuf in 
that part of the Register of tbq 
March, ^1819, which alluded the 
plaintiff. 

In his qross-examination^ witness ad- 
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mitted that he paid hi» father no con- 
fiideration for the assignment of the 
paper, and that he reassigned it with- 
out receiving znj consideration. Du* 
ring the time that the paper was the 
property of witness, his father had not 
the pow'er at will to resume it j but, 
of course, if he had withdrawn his wri* 
ting, the shadow only would^have been 
left to witness. 

* Mr John Cobbett, another of de- 
fendant’^s sons, deposed principally to 
some alterations by him, aod by his 
brother, in the article of the 6th of 
March, 1819, which regarded Mr 
Wright, the plaintiff. The alterations 
were made, becauscMhe article was not 
sufficiently bitter. 

Mr Scarlett, in reply, contended, 
that the whole course of Mr Cobbett’s 

t fence had been an aggravation of 
5 injury which he had done to the 
plaintiff. 

The Lord Chief- Justice, in sum- 
ming Up; held that Mr Cobbett, cither 


as the Bona fide proprietor, or as the 
editor of the Political Registerf would 
be liable for its contents* With re* 
spect to the alterations he had autho- 
rity to make; if a' principal autho- 
rised an agent to make reasonablealter* 
ations, ^hen, for the effect of such 
reasonable alterations he was still re- 
sponsible. It was for the Jury to de- 
cide, whetherthe evidence had brought 
home to the defendant the lihels^in* 
question. If they were of that opiniC'»t, 
tW line of defence adopted by Mr 
Cobbett, if not permitted to weigh in 
aggravation of damages, would cer- 
tainly be a very sufficient bar fo any 
plea in mitigation. 

The Jufy retired at about a quarter 
to nine, and, after an absence of near- 
ly one hour and three quarters, re- 
turned with a verdict for the plaintiff. 
— Damages, 1000/. ; costs, 

The trial occupied the Court from 
half past nine in the morning, till a 
quarter past ten at night. 
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NpSIJETT, FOn THE IVIunDEU OF Mr 
PaRM UAND his lloiJJjEKEErER. 

MauLionCj Jidif 28. 

The Common Sorjeant detailed the 
facts of the case. Tlie deceased, Tho- 
nttis Parker, lived in Mul<;rave-place, 
iin^the town of Woolwicli. Ho was 
to. .years of age, and had formerly 
been engaged hi business as a w qi'k- 
ing-leweller in London* He had re- 
tired from basiuess before 

his death, apd lived in house at 
Woolwich* in .which was only 
one othijjr iuhabitant, a person who 
ll«ad ^Iso m0t with her death on the 
. aame occasion. Mr Parkef^s habits 
Vi|(^ esstremely regular, and being 
advanced in years, he retired wJy to 


rest ; ten o'clock was the usual liour 
at wiiicli lie went to bed. The house- 
keeper liad been seen as late as one 
o’clock in the afternoon coming from 
the butcher's with some meat for the 
use of the family ; she had been seen 
going to the house by a person who 
livei} opposite. By the same neigh- 
boui Mr ParkerMiad b&en seen at four 
o'clock in the evening. It was a tem- 
pestuous day, and therefore not very 
likely that they would be out after 
four^’clock; indeed, sO temp^tlious 
was the weather, (hat it 
Ml Parker’s son-in^kiwfronVg^mg to 
see him on that day,*^as*lie had in- 
tended. At seven o^clot^k a neigh- 
bour, who lived in the nestt %6use, 
heard\hs door going." Thfis^'thihgs 
remained tiil half^past one in the mid- 
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die of the night) t<rhen Mtchman^ 
who was stationed neat the house^ 
ai^L^o, ho regretted to say, was 
now in Ireland^ observed smoke issu- 
ing from the parlour window. 'He 
immediately sprang his rattle, which 
drew to the place several Soldiers 
from the adjoining barracks. The 
alarm also attraqted a carpenter’s ap*- 
prentice, who got in at a window, 
was present when the door was 
broken open. There were only Mr 
Parker and the housekeeper to be 
awakened and rescued from the Sfe, 
and therefore the Qrst object of the 
persons assembled was to alarm them, 
'flicy would learn from one of the 
witnesses that he went to the bed- 
rooms, but found neither any person, 
nor the appearance of any persons 
liaving been in them ; there were no 
candle^ in tiie rooms. The beds had 
been set on fire iti both rooms ; but 
there was no connexion between the 
fires in these two rooms, or between 
either of them, and any other part of 
the house, so that they must have 
been lighted separately. I'hey found 
the parlour full of fire and smoke, 
which they subdued by water, and 
then they ascertained what had been 
done there. On breaking open the 
outer door, they found it bad not 
been bolted, and from this it appear- 
ed that the inmates of the house had 
never gone to bed. There was an- 
other circumstance, which would shew 
that this fire* had been caused by. de- 
sign, and that Was, that in every r^om 
which commanded a view of the st jeet, 
there were blankets naileR up against 
the windows. The Jury would be told 
by the neighbours who lived oppo- 
site, that they had never known this 
to have occurred before, and he would 
put it to their understanding, whether 
It could be reasonably accounted for 
on any otlier supposition, than that it 
had been done for the purpose ^ con^ 
cealment. On entering the parlour. 


a "horrid sight presented itsdf. Tw 
dead bodies were found, half consu- 
med by fire. These bodies he Wi?-, 
ved be should be able to idetilJ(|i<j, 
though evidence to that effect 
scarcely necessary; for it was 
likely that Mr Parker and hiS hous^ 
keeper sl\oiild have loft the house, 
and that two other persons had.tfbUie 
into it, and had been burpt to 
The head of Mr Parker wats alinost 
entirely consumed, but the left leg 
romaineef |)erfeCt, and furnished suN 
iicient proof of the identity of t^o 
body. On the left foot there wy 
found a shoe, which, having Origi- 
nally been too small, had been burst 
in tying;^ on — a circumstance that 
would be proved by the person who 
made the shoe. The body of Sarah 
Brown was also known beyond any 
doubt. 'I'he surgeon who exami- 
ned the bodies had mot the small* > 
es^ doubt that both had been dead 
before they were burnt. The frac- 
ture on tlie skull of Mr Parker was 
quite su/ficient to produce instant 
death, and seemed to have been in* 
flicted with the claw of a hammer. 
On the bead of the housekeeper, also, ^ 
there were two deep wounds ; and it 
was impossible tliat these injuries 
could have been occ^tsioned by fire. 
It was likely that the murderer was 
single in the transaction, for the linen ^ 
was mostly all left behind, and the ar- 
ticles which "had been taken'" away, 
were chiefly jewellery and trinkets. 
Immediately after the discovery of 
the murder, a constable had taken 
change of the house, and had taken 
care to preserve the property found 
in it. Atm^ that property , were se- 
veral articles of jewellery ; and it 
would appear Si evidence that the ar- 
ticles found on the prisoner 
sponded exactly witn those in' 
house ; for the whole plate and 
cilery were very old-fashtoOed) and 
the articles w'^ould be sworn to by a 
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pcYson who had been the apprentice 
of Mr Parker when lie was in busi- 
ness^ and who had assisted in the ma- 
king of many of them. At the time 
there was no trace of the person who 
had committed the crime; several 
persons indeed vyere arrested on sus- 
picion, but were soon after dischar- 
ged. He would now proceed to re- 
late tlie case of the prisoner, as he 
should be able to prove it in evidence. 
He had formerly been in the artillery 
service, and had been stationed at 
Woolwich ; but he was discharged in 
1816, and had a pension of 9d. a-day. 
He had a wife and six chiidreii at 
Woolwich. It ha*jf)pened, that four 
months before this murder, the pri- 
soner had been arrested on another 
charge, but he liad escaped from the 
constable, and had left Woolwich a 
short time before the murder was 
committed. His name, was Ncsbett, 
but It would be proved that he went 
to Portsmouth under tlie name of 
Watson, and tlieie he remained till 
February. During Ins stay there he 
was on terms of intimacy \iith a wo- 
man of loose character; and it was 
^ not likt*ly tliat in such society he 
should retain Ins money long. He 
was, in fact, altogether destitute of 
nioney when he lelt Portsmouth. On 
the ]9th of February, lie borrowed 
2()s. from a poison of the name of 
Cole, leaving a box as security for the 
amount, and stating that he was go- 
ing to London to receive some mo- 
ney. Cole believed this, and advan- 
Ci&d the 20s , ; so that it appeared that 
on leaving Portsmouth he was \|ith- 
out money- It would bej^ovod, that 
on the day aRer the murder, about 
one o'cloOK, he was seen at a place 
called Mouseshill, abdlit S6 miles from 
London, and taken up by a Ports- 
mouth coach. He stated to the coach- 
man that he had made hig wHy to Mil- 
ford by the Chichester coach, and had 
walked over from Milford ,to ^ouse- 


hill, to take the Portsmouth coadi. 
By this plan he got back to Ports- 
mouth, and the moment he ^:v>ed 
there he appeared to be rich. What 
mdney there was in Mr Parker's house 
he did not know ; but he should be 
able to rtlentify the property found on 
the prisoner.t. The morning after his 
arrival at Portsmouth, he sent a per- 
son to Cole, with what the woman 
whom he cohabited with supposed^o 
be a 10/. note, but what turned out 
to be a 5L Bank of England note. 
The Jury would naturally expect that 
the prisoner shoi^Id account for this 
sudden alteration which took* place 
in his circumstances after he left 
Portsmouth. Not only did send 
the 5L note to Cole, but he also made 
this woman a number of presents, 
consisting of shawls and various arti- 
cles of dress, the amount of winch she 
would tell when examined. But the 
question was, on the prisoner's re- 
turn to Portsmouth, from what place 
did he come ? from London, or from 
Woolwich ^ He should bring the pri- 
soner’s nepliew into Court, though he 
did not mean to examine so near a 
relation m support of the prosecution; 
but if the prisoner could shew by his 
nephew's testimony that he had not 
been at Woolwich, he should have an 
opportunity of doing so. The pri- 
soner's sister lived at Woolwich, and 
bis nephew could prove that on his 
return to Portsmouth, he brought 
neiM of his mother's health, as a per- 
sovi coming frt)m Woolwich. He 
woflld put this to tlie Jury as strong 
anefc pregnaht proof that the prisoner 
had come from Woolwich, and not 
fronj London. He continued to go 
by the name of Watson; but after 
the news of this murder reached Ports- 
mouth, it was discovered there that 
bis real name was Nesbett, and a ma- 
gistrate, who deserved the greatest 
praisiafor his vigilance and activity, 
thought It proper that he should be 
15 . 
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taken up. It.woulU appear^ that on 
the 1 0th of March, he pve a gold 
a person of the nanio of 
IrishTto be cleaned, and tliat watch 
he afterwards s(Hd to Barnard Solo- 
irioii. Tho^^risoner supposed it to be 
all gold, and it might well have de- 
ceived any person ; but it turned out 
tliat only the inside case was gold, 
and that the outer case was gilt. The 
aoftoiuit he gave of it was this •He 
thought it had been all gold, for it 
had been long in the family, having 
belonged to his father, who livet^to 
the age of 84<. At the same time he 
also sold a number of silver table and 
tea-spoons, which bore the niaik of a 
V. at the top, with the initials T. and 
M. below, Mr Parkers wife's name 
having been Mary. In order to give 
a colour to this person, for supposing 
that he w^as honestly possessed of the 

i iropei ty, he told him Ins name was 
’age, tliat name answering the ini- 
tials on the plate. No person hud 
ever knoWn the pnsoncr at Woolwich 
by the name of Page, and therefore 
he would put this circumstance as a 
strong proof of guilty possession. 
Upon his rtturn to Portsmouth, he 
cohabited 'With the woman already 
mentioned, and she would state in 
evidence Ins mind at that time to be 
in an extremely disturbed state ; so 
niucli so, that after a few days slie de- 
clined having any farther intercourse 
with lum, her nights being disturbed 
by his starts and troubled dreams— 
th^ mdications»of a guilty mindi A 
few days after this be pievailed Jpon 
her to return, and told her there was 
a secret on his mind which gave him 
great uneasiness ; that he bad beep 
the cause of death to three peftons, 
two men and a woman ; that the men 
he had killed m (Uiels, and the wo- 
man by a blow. I'he particulars of 
these acts he promised to tell Iter at 
some future tune. To drown^efleq- 
tioii, lie was in the habit of frequent- 

XI. PART III. 


ing taverns and theatres; mi It ww 
material tq observe, that at, the latter 
he regularly appeared disguised, for 
there he nuglit be recognized by per^ 
sons from Woolwich. To effect thia 
disguise, he always wore a roraging<* 
cap, and to it he added a pair of spec*' 
taclcs, though not* in the habit of 
wearing spectacles. Those very spec- 
tacles, however, which had been worn 
f(>r the purpose of disguise, ajfforddd 
the very strongest proof of Itis guilt* 
Mr Parker, who was old, and whose 
sight was bad, always used spectacles; 
those be commonly wore were silver, 
and marked T. P." Now the spec- 
tacles which the prisoner wore, and 
which liad been found in his box, had 
the initials ** T. P.'" marked on them, 
and would be sworn to as the proper- 
ty of Mr Parker. The prisoner, it 
w oiild appear, had carried arms about 
with him, and had said that no person 
should ever take him* The moment 
that IJiuit and Hill, who arrested 
him, opened the door of the room in 
which he was, he di cw out a pistol, 
and presenteil it at Hill. Hill darted 
on bun instantly, and in the struggle 
wdiicli ensued the tnggei was drawn, 
but tile pistol did not go otf, but was 
atteivvaids found to have been loaded 
to the muzzle with powdei, but in his 
hurry tlie pribonor liaVl omitted to j)Ut 
in any bulls. While Hunt was co- 
ming to Hill's assistance, the piison- 
er contrived to di uw out anotlier pis- 
tol, but was secured before he could 
discharge it*; it was found tol>e load- 
ed with ball. In his trunk was found 
a little red box, which containetl a va- 
riety of tunkets and articles of jewel- 
lery, andihsiong tJie rest u child's sil- 
ver coral, which was veiy material. 
That coral Jie»had with him when he 
took the Portsmouth coach from 
Mouse-hill, for the coachmao had 
seen it. •TJie mark on it, whatever it 
was, had been filed off, and the fiJe 
had been found in liis trunk. The 
‘ 11 
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marks on the other articles had not 
J)tvn taken oft*. Among, tlie otlit r 
things found in the prisoner’s custody, 
was apairof old-fashioned silver tongs, 
a silver sauce-ladle, several silver tea 
and table-apoons, a watch with a tor- 
toise-shell case, a lui ruber of rings 
ear-rings, and brooches, some knee- 
buckles, several pairs of Boots, and 
various ar tides of wearing apparel — 
afl of which would be proved to have 
belongeii to Mr Parker. The prison- 
er, wlien arrested, was broi^»ht before 
a magistrate, and the account he gave 
him varied very rnudi from tiiat w Inch 
he had given to the woman with whom 
lie had cohabited. Tlaving been coin- 
iTiitterl on the charge, he gave in gaol 
an account, which would be produ- 
ced, and which, instead of negativing, 
tended to corroborate w hat had now 
been stated. He admitted in this ac- 
count that he was m \yoi)lwidi, but 
said that the murder was notcornmittul 
by him, but by thice other persons 
wiio bad gone into the lioubc while he 
stood at the door. 1 liut statement, il 
true, was an iinpeiative call on the 
Jury to find him guilty of the charge, 
even though tlic fatal blow might not 
have been indicted by his liand. He 
admitted, that as tlu'y came out of the 
house, he made^lhis lemaik to them : 

1 liope you did not put them to 
much pain ; and liow could he have 
made such an observation if he had 
not been an accomplice? He then 
said that he had bought all the arti- 
cles in question from tlioSe tliiee per- 
^sons for 11/. If, howe\er, he admit- 
tc'd that he was at Woolwich, ^ud 
stood at the door while the crime was 
perpetrated, all doubt of fiis guilt was 
lemoved. And even if he did not ad- 
mit these facts, tJiertf was abundaat 
proof of his guilt fioni the goods them- 
selves. The prisoner had sent a let- 
ter to his nephew at PcJitsmouth, 
winch had been destroyed^ but the 


learned counsel was instructed to say. 
that Its contents were an injunction 
to get Ann Kirby out of the 
saying, that if thatcould not be accom- 
pli'^lied, her mouth must be closed— 
a hint which could not be misunder- 
stood. • 'J'his was a proof that he had 
told her more than the history of the 
duel, because that was evidence that 
could not bear on the present case, 
and therefore he needed nodt Iw'e 
been so anxious to prevent licr from 
appearing. Such was the evidence 
ahjpnt to be submitted to them. 

Our limits do^not allow us to go 
into the detail of the evidence. The 
lolloping IS that of Ann Kiib\'. 

Anti Kirby had lived a twelvepionlh 
at Poitsmouth on the 1.8th of next 
month. She was an unfortunate wo- 
man, and first got acquainted with the 
prisoner in November. She kiiQw him 
by the name of Watson. Tlie prison- 
er came to her on Saturday, and 
her on the Monday for Havre-Je- 
(fmee. He returned, and brought a 
lady with him from France. I'he pri- 
soner .said lie uas going to Loniion to 
get some money, which he expected, 
and that he did not think his fatliei 
would send it him unless he went for 
it himself. She learnt from him that 
lie lived with Mr Coles, at Portsmouth 
I'oint. She saw him next on Satur- 
day, the 4th of March Up told her 
that he had come fiom Woolwich, 
from his friend: he said he and an- 
othyj* person had rode to Mouse-hill, 
andkhen liad taken th€ coach to Poi;^s- 
nioi^h. He said he had arrived at 
eight o'clock, and had come to her 
immediately. She met him in the 
^treij|ts. She renewed her cohabita- 
tion with liim, and they lived at the 
Red Lion, where he was taken. She 
slept four nights* at the -Red Lion ; 
she wa.s afraid of thp prisonei — he 
used to tlireaten to kill her — lie was 
so tmvraied in his sleep. By /iwic- 
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rated' Bhe meant he was frequently 
rising in bis sleep, calling on some 
in his sleep, which she did not 
recollect. When he was in a passion 
with her, he made the threats site had 
spokesuof. In consequence of his 
thrifts she*^d left him. • Hejinade 
lier a present of a pair of car-rings 
and a shawl, and 15a. in money. He 
said that tl>e shawl belonged to a 
— youug lady wh©m ho had brought 
with him from France. After this she 
was with him several nights occasion- 
ally ; hut the same agitation stil^ con- 
tinued in his sleep. She returned to 
liiin because he gave her the shawl 
and cur-nngs, and because he said he 
coijld not sleep by himself. The last 
niglit she slept wirh him was the night 
belore he was taken up. He told her 
that the reason of his alarm was, that 
he biid killed two men and a woman ; 
tile men in a duel. He told her that 
ho could tell her a secret, but she was 
not to rcvufp^e it. She promised that 
she wofild not ; he begged her never 
to mention it again, because he did 
not like to it, but lie would not tell 
her the reasons 

Cross-ezaimpvd — She had been 12 
months at Portsmouth. Her fathei 
and inotlier live at Wickham. She 
lives in u private llou^e in Jled Lion- 
yard, kept for women of her class; 
.she lias not lieen more than one year 
in her unfortunate condition. When 
she first knew the pi isoner, she said 
he lived at Southsea, and introduced 
.himself by tlie naiTie of Watsc^. He 
brought a girl back with liiMi from 
Havie-de-Giace ; she never quai rel- 
ed about It with him. She never said, 
“ D — n you, I’ll be revenged uf you.” 
He never accused her of robbing him. 
She heard from some other persons* 
that he had ; and he went with her to 
them about it. She had never been 
before any justice at Portsmouth un- 


til the time prisoner was examined. 
She hacladvised him not to d!*ink, but 
not because it affected him in his 
sleep. He went oftencr to tlie theatre 
after he returned from London than 
he did before ; lie went into the up- 
per l)oxe> , she pnly went with him 
there once. 

No evidence was called for the pri- 
soner, and he merely in his defence 
told n desultory story, endeavouring 
to account for his having g*ot the mo- 
ney, atitl for the manner in which he 
had spent his time during his absence 
from Portsmouth. 

Mr Baron Wood then summed up 
the evidence wftli great care and im- 
partiality. 

The Jury deliberated about ten 
minutes, and returned a verdict of 
GuiJty, 

'riie Judge then pronounced the 
fientence ot the lav in the usual nian- 
^ner, ouleung him for execution on 
Monday next. 

Imnu'diati'ly after the sentence was 
concluded, tlie prisoner said to the 
(’oiirt — The luw& of my country 
have iound me guilty of muider, but 
1 am not gudt}^ of it, the man w'ho 
connnittcfl it it> now in ihis town.” 

He w'a^ then i einoved fioni tlie bur, 
which he left in te;ns. 

Ntshett lias the appearance of a 
good-looking mim ol the Sf'a-faring 
class. IIks countenance is determi- 
ned, hut betieys no marks of feroci- 
ty. During tht‘ tiial he exhibited, m 
geneial, great firmness, we might al- 
most say gieat liurdihooci, except 
tvhen allusion was made Jo his father 
or his^hildrcn. While tlie woman 
with whom he cohabited, was under 
examination, his agitation was ex- 
treme, but ftf a difle lent description. 
-Heevinctd great scIf-posse^sion while 
the sentence was pionouncing, but it 
dcserftxl inm before lie left the bar. 
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XnrAL OF SOLDIERS FOR MUHJJER, BY 
JIUINO FROM A WINDOW AT OIlKKN- 
OCK. 

Hi^h Court n/ Jnslict an/ y Nov, 7. 

The Court proceeded to the trial 
of Robert yuira^e, John De^rnpsey, 
John lieck, Joseph Elliot, Malachi 
Clinton, and Patrick Lynch, accused 
of having/ on the night of the 30th of 
July last, fired several shots fVom the 
window of a room in the house of 
Erancis Quin, in Shannon's close, 
Greenock, at several persons then in 
the close, and by whitli shots Robert 
Simpson and Henry JVaison, watch- 
men in Greenock, and Archibald 
Morrison, sailor in (Greenock, were 
mortally wounded, and died a few 
hours after. 

The panels ple^ Not (tuilli/ to tlie 
crimes libelled. 

The J^ord Advocate passed from 
the charges against fdinton, and ho 
was accordingly dismissed .simpliah r 
from the bar. He was taken out of 
Court, in order to be examined m ex- 
culpation. 

Muter Mitchell, a boy about 15 or 
JO yearN, lives in (iieenock. He went 
out one (‘vemiig last summer to look 
fui ins brotlii'r, w lui had newly arrived 
from tluj West 1 talus Heaid a noise 
at tile toot ot the Highland close, op- 
posite to Miannon’.s close, both of 
which enter from the i.aigh iStrect. 
Saw a tall soldier tlieie cahing upon 
the best of the blue-jaekels to turn 
out, and he would light them. Therp 
were aboiitliveor six .soldiers present, 
and about a dozen tradesmelft or sud- 
ors in jackets. TJie sailors were all 
iv anting to make peace? and not to < 
fight. uSaw tt soldier with a bayonet 
concealed nnder his jacket, which the 
women wished ID .take from hiAi, but 
he held it up t>»er his head. A sailor 
came up with a pair of water stoups. 


who asked the soldiers to go with him 
and get some spirits, and not to btand 
wrangling tliere. One of the sohlj^u;^ 
said, Come along, shipmate," and 
they all went down Shannon's close. 
Witness looked down the dose, and 
in a very httle time a quafrel 
when he saw one of the soldiers knock 
down a sailor with a water stoup. The 
soldiers went into the house, and the 
sailor, on getting upi, went also jntaw., 
the house, when the door was shut. 
Heard the people who had collected 
say, tjiey uere killing some peison in 
the inside. The people then began to 
break the doors and windows, in or- 
der to get in. Witness ran up the close 
to be out of the way, and had stood 
at the head of it but a very short time 
when he heaid a soldier call Fire !’* 
and then a gun went off; on which 
the people called out, there was a lad 
shot, and shortly after saw him ear- 
ned up the close by some pt'rsons. 
L’ndeTstood his name w^as Morrison. 
When standing at the head* of the 
close, witness hcaid several other 
sliots filed from a window’, winch was 
in the gairet ol‘ (Ruin's house. Saw 
an old w^otnan running, calling for the 
guard , wlu), when they came, said to 
those who were in the house, “ Halt, 
halt." I'he soldiers who fired desired 
them to take away tlie people in the 
close, which the guard did. After the 
guard went aw’ay, the soldiers conti- 
nued firing from the same window. 
The crpwd remained standing at the 
foot tdlthe close, when <i man came, 
out the crowd and spoke up to 
the soldiera at the window, when a 
shot was fired and the man fell. He 
saw the gun out of the window, and 
heard the voice of the same man who 
wanted to fight with the sailors. A 
girl came out of a house from tlie op- 
posite side of the close, who asked to 
be allowed to take away the body ; 
and she pulled him into the house. 
When the guard came the second 
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tune, the people went down along 
with them to the house, and witness 
saw the man who was shot. Some of 
the guard went into the house from 
whence the firing had proceeded,^nd 
awfij^hree soldiers : they after- 
wardiTOamcr and took away lyorc 
"^fhl^ers, but poes not know how 
many. The soldiers, at the time wit- 
ness saw them, did not appear as if 
iirunk- When the guard took away 
the three, they appeared to be beast- 
ly drunk. Witness saw a man taken 
fi oni under a bed in (’ochrane’s boyse, 
which IS immediately below the gar- 
ret from whence tne firing proceed- 
ed ; the man was all covered with 
blo(uJ. Cannot swear now m Inch of 
the prisoners is the person wlio ofibr- 
ed to fight, and who called out of the 
windo\^. Saw him, the day after, ni 
. the jajl, when lie was all cut. Witness 

{ minted oikt Lynch as the person who 
lad the bayonet, but was not positive. 

When the sol- 
diers went down the close, they seem- 
ed all willing to make peace ; and 
when the soldier knocked the sailor 
down with the stoup, there com- 
menced a sort of general fight between 
tlie people and the soldiers. 

Hy the Lord Justice-Clerk. — Saw 
no stones thrown at the house from 
whence the firing came ; neither did 
he see any stones throwm at any tune 
that night. 

Similar testimony was given by 
John M‘Knight, cloth merchant* Wil- 
liam GowanSj^grocA' ; John M*Far- 
lane, shipmaster, and several other 
witnesses. 

Robert Robertson resided in Green- 
ock when the affray happened there 
in July, and saw a figliting goitig on 
in Shannon's close, A soldier asked 
Jiim to but be would not, and 
advised them to go home. Was knock- 
ed down, and dragged into Cochrane's 
house, and was again knocked down. 


and became insensible. Thia was about 
12 o'clock. 

Alexander Cochrane, fisher in 
Greenock, lives in the house below 
Quin. On the 30th of July, Demp- 
sey got two half mutebkins of whis- 
ky that afternoon, to treat four of his 
companions. Ilcarcl a distuibance in 
the stredt late in the evening, and 
some soldiers came to Ins door, and 
demanded to get into their lodgings. 
At tliat time the crowd w&s great, 
and maksfig a noise. He admitted the 
soldiers, and a young man, named 
Robertson, came in along with them. 
One of the soldiers struck Robertson 
witJi a candlestick, wliile two of them 
held him. W'ltnesb took Robertson 
into the kitchen, and the soldiers went 
up stalls, 'flu* crowd on the outside 
hi oke his w indovv-shulters ; and it was 
so gu‘at, that he could not get out at 
the door, bu^ went out by ii window 
for th(' guard. Heard a shot fired ; 
and, betoie be got out by the w^indow, 
another was fired. Wlien coming with 
the guard, heard several shots hied. 
The streets being cleared, he got in- 
to Ins house, and went up to the room 
wdiere the soidieis were, and told 
them they were firing upon their own 
guard. Theic w'ere thiee men m the 
room ; tu o of* them were at the win- 
dow, and a mu^ket was on each side 
of It, the other man standing behind. 
Dempsey was one of the men who 
was at the wmdow, and had a musket 
in his hanch Witness did not know 
the others. •A soldier was lying on a 
bed, and another was in a room in the 
hoyse getting a wound cleaned. When 
witness told thcMii that they were fi- 
ring on tlT^r guard, Demp&ey said, t>e 
would blow his brains out lor bring- 
ing them. After the guard came to 
the house, there were three shots 
fired. 

At the time 
when he opened the door to let the 
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soIcIhts ill, they were all bloody ; and 
tiieciowd on the ouLside were c.ill- 
in;; out^ that they would have the 
bloody souls of the soldiers. The 
window where the soldiois fired from 
ivas all broken. DuriMi; the time Sur- 
rage and r)emp.>(‘j lodgiul ui Quin’s 
bouse the} were quiet and peaceable. 
No firing took place till the window 
V'heie the soldieis w'cra was knocked 
in^ and, as he lliought, the shut lets 
from his^window were forced ofi, and 
thrown in at it. Saw the w indow next 
day, the panes of which w ere broken, 
and part of the casement. The sol- 
diers got from him that day ten half 
mutclikins of whisky. Scvei at of them 
were very drunk. Dempsey did not 
qppear much the woise of liquoi. 

VViIham M'Lurg, seijeant in the 
13th legiment, remeinheis a man and 
a woman coming to the guard-Iiou^e 
for the guard to go to Shannon’s 
close Went down with four men. 
Having heaul firing, lie leturned with 
the men for then fur-,irms» and 
1)1 ought w'itJi him SIX men. When he 
canK‘ down, he saw Sun age and 
Dempsey leaning out of the window 
of iheir lodging. 'I’liey asked wlio 
went thcie; when he answered, the 
sei ji'ant of the guaid. Dempsey told 
Inni to stand back: he smd, *’ Don't 
fire, as it is the guaid.*’ 'i’liey Iiad 
both then inusk(‘ts in their hands; 
and Dempsey piesenled his firdock 
at witness and cocked it, when one 
of the guaid struck the musket aside, 
W'hcn jt went off. They said, if ho 
wmuld take two men who were at the 
door, and who liail struck them, they 
would come out. INIet several inen 
c^irrying another^ but doe^'uot know 
wdiether tlie |>erson v as w ounded or 
not. When lie was ^jfoing into thv 
room Dempsey pushed him back, and 
askrd Sun age whether the fuelocks 
luut loaded, and ran to tiieJ)ed-Mde 
$iid presented the musket at witness, 
i ttme away, as lie could not get liKiii 


out. Witness sent a man for the offi- 
cer, w'hom he met coming down. 
Saw Beck, one of the prisoners, in 
the same room, lying on a bed, scem- 
ingly diunk. Elliot was in the room, 
hut he was not doing any dung; and 
he did not see L} ncli. QKplaut^rJiear- 
man called to Surrag^ and Demp'- ,, 
that he would protect them to the 
guard-house. Thouglit that Dempsey 
was rather unwilling to go. Saw both 
Sun age and Dempsey fire, but did 
not see any one fall from theii firing. 
They wTie all bloody, and said they 
haii been neaily murdered. 

Andrew ('olwefl, soldier, 13bli re- 
giment, WM& on guard at Greenock on 
till* night of the affray in July last. 
Corroborated the evidence of M'i^urg, 
as to the guard going to Shannon’s 
close. Witness stated, that Smrage 
ordered to come down; hut iu' 
said, he had been almost, murdered 
by a mol), and that two men were jt 
the door wanting to come in. 'J'lie 
guard took these two men into cu'^lo- 
d y , and, on coining back, witness 
saw a limn Ij ing m the close. Sin rage 
was at the window with Ins musket, 
when the serjeant ordeied him to lay 
it down, which he did. Dempsey took 
it up, and put it out of the window, 
cocked It, and the witness struck the 
piece to turn iL aside, wdion it went 
oti’. When witness went into the room, 
Dempsey and Surrage w'ere there ; 
the former witli Ins musket, who col- 
Idieil the seijeant, and rested Ins mus- 
ket his hauntth, wh^n witness and 
anoftier soldier took it from him. Sur- 
rage was .willing to come down, but 
Dempsey w'ould not. The guard left 
them m the room, and returned with 
CaptSiin Shearman, whom they met 
coming down, when they took Demp- 
sev and Sun age ipto custody. 

Joseph Wootten, soldier in the 13th 
legiinent, corroborated the e\]dence 
of Serjeapt M*Luig and Colwell in 
every paiticular. 
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Mr John Lennox, ft^perlntendant 
of police, Greenoclc# ^dter seeing two 
men lodged in custody who had been 
brought up by the guard from Shan- 
uon’s close, wenulown with the gu^ird 
to that place, and saw a man with a 
musbj^^’"‘^*^mdow’. The serjeant 
Awjrfed him t^ve over firing. Wit- 
ness called out 10 him he was master 
of the police, and for God's sake to 
dc’sist firing. The answer that was gi- 
“Ten was, “ I don’t care a d — n for no 
man." VV’hen the serjeant went up to 
the room, w'itness heard the same man 
saj, “ You villain, I will blow,* or 
knock your brains t)Ut. ’ 'fiicre was a 
gun fired at the time, and the guard 
were in the close. Heard the serjeant 
go iif to the loom, when a seulHe en- 
sued; and the serjeant came down, 
and said he could not get them out 
w itliout more* assistance. Witness dc- 
Mied^lie serjeant to send for Captain 
Sheai man, 'which he did; and, on the 
captain coming, the men were se- 
cured, and lodged in jail, lieck was 
in such a state ol' intoxication, that 
he was earned down stairs. The 
height of the window^ from whence 
the shots were fiicd was ten feet eight 
inches from the ground. The sash of 
the window was lying close to the wall 
of the room, and apparently had been 
taken out for the purpose of allowing 
the soldiers to get out their heads. 
The panes were broken by trampling 
on. There were no stones in the room, 
and none of the panes of the upper 
.sash were brpken. « Did not sijp any 
pait oi a window-shutter in the ^oom. 

Dr J. 13. Kirk read certificates 
which he had made out of the state 
in which he found Morrison, Simp- 
son, and Pearson, which he no#r veri- 
fied. When he found Pearson was 
dying, and anxious for the ends of 
public justice that the truth should 
be known, put a question to him, 
in presence of his wife, whether the 
man who fired at him took aim ; to 


which he answered disUnctiy,. iltftt he 
did. 

The declarations of tlie prisoners 
were then read. 

EXCULPATORY moOF. 

Malachi Clinton, Soldier in the IJtli 
regimentf was in company with the 
prisoners on an evening in July last. 
They had some drink together. Surr- 
rage and witness saw two* persons 
home tojtJieir lodgings who had been 
drinking with them. When ISurrago 
and he returned to Shannon’s close, 
they met a woman and a mnn ; but 
whether the woman spoke to Surrage, 
or lie to her, does not recollect. Tlie 
man gave them abusive language, and 
wished to fight, but witness would not 
allow them. Got Surrage to Quin’s 
house, where they were followed by 
some persons, one of whom thiew a 
Slone, whicU struclf witness on the 
temple when at the door, and which 
knocked him down. At this time Sur- 
rage and Dempsey were outside the 
door fighting with some persons, and 
when they came in, they wx^re cut m 
the face, 

Mrs Cochrane knows Surrage and 
Dempsey ; they lodged in Quin’s 
house, next door to hDrs, and be- 
haved very quietly Viid decently all 
the time they were there. On the 
night of the allVay in July, her ser- 
*vant came iq and told her, there was 
a quarrel at the ^lead of the close, 
and that Lynch wits away out with a 
bayonet ; on which she and her lius^ 
band ran after him, and took the 
bayonet from him. Dempsey, Sur- 
rage, an^ one or two others, came to 
tlie door, and called to get in for 
^God’s sake; «rhen her husband open- 
ed the door, and tliey all got in ex- 
cept Dempsey. He soon after also 
^ot in, covered with blood. The win- 
dow where the soldiers lodged w^as 
broke from the outside. Next morn- 
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in^, witnefis found her window-shut- 
ttr in tlic soldiers’ room ; it had been 
torn off by the mob, who swore that 

they w ould have the I) y souls of 

the soldiers out of them. Heard these 
expressions three or four minutes be- 
fore the firing began, and tliinks the 
mol) would iiave ^t in had it not been 
for the firing. • 

Cross-examined — Dempsey and 
tlfi’ce sailors came in to get a dram, 
but w^itrress would not give it. The 
men went away; one of ihem had 
water-stoupe ; and, as they were go- 
ing out of the door, Dempsey gave 
one of them a push, when the quar- 
rel began ; and Ror')ertson, who had 
come in at first with Dempsey, was 
dragged in, and knocked down. One 
of the soldiers, wlio was on the stair, 
took up a brass candlestick, and, w’hen 
llobertsou was lying insensible on the 
floor, struck him two or three tunes 
on the head. Witness thought he was 
dead; but ho alierw^aids locovercd, 
ond was laid on the bed in the room 
He subsequently had got up, and 
crept below the bed, and wMsS lound 
tlieie by the guard and police. In 
the ceiifusion, witiichs dul not know 
he was in tlie house. 

Captain Shearman, of the 1 3th re- 
giment, went down with the guaid, 
ond saw two soldiers at the wniulow’, 
one of wlioiu had a musket in his 
hand. lie called out to them to sur- 
render; when they said, they would* 
como dow'n il’ they were to be pro* 
tcctcd from the mob, which he as- 
sur^sd clicm he would do. On this they 
instantly came down, ond delivered 
up their muskets. Tke men, ^hen 
they came dow'U, appear^di* to 'Iiave 
been drinking, but drunk. 

Tliey seemed moie alarmed than in 
liquor. 

iVI jrtlia Jamieson resides in Green- 
ock. Knows Lynch, but non® of the 
olhci prisoners. Once or tw ice, be- 
fore tl4e shots were fired, heard a 


voice from the window cry, ** Take 
care !” Saw the window driven in by 
stones or sticks. One or two of the 
mob had sticks* When the firing 
commenced, was within a short dis- 
tance of the w indow. 

Sir Whlliam Willianw^f lieihii^nant- 
colonel of the 13tli vijgunent, knl/.«9 
all the prisoneis, wild bore good cha- 
lacters. Surrage was always an ex- 
cellent sober man, and much regard- 
ed by his captain. Dempsey, though 
fond of drink a little, was never knowm 
as cruel. 

The I.ord Advocate then address- 
ed the Jury in an eloquent speech ; 
in wdn'ch he contended, that the ob- 
ject of the mob, in endeavouring to 
bleak into Cochrane’s house, w^as not 
foi the purpose of revenge, but to re- 
lic^^e the sailor Robcitson, who had 
been dragged in, and whom tlicy 
supposed the soldiers w^ere murder- 
ing. lie allow'od, that he had not 
sufficient pi oof to insist for a verdict 
against Elliot, IJeck, and Lynch ; hut 
asked a vcidict of guilty against Sur* 
rage and Dernp’^ey. 

Mr Menzit's, for the panels, made 
an able and ingenious defence. 

After the Loid Justice-Clcrk had 
sunimed up the evidence, the Jury 
returned a viva vocc verdict, finding 
Beck Not Gudttj ; the indictment 
against Elliot and Lynch Not Pro- 
ven ; and Surrage and Dempsey GuU~ 
iy of the inui dei of Simpson and Pear- 
son only ; but unanimously recom- 
menefed Siirrage^to met'cy. 

Trtc trial occupied eighteen hours 
and a half ; and the Court adjourned 
at half past four in the morning. 

On the following morning, Surrage 
and Bempsey weie put to the bar; 
W’hen, after a very impressive address 
by the Lord Justice-Clerk^ his Lord- 
sliip sentenced the unfortunate men 
to be executed at Edinburgh, on 
Wednerday, the 13th of December 
next, between eight and ten in the 
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morning, and their botUea to be after* ing young men, and were mtich «f- 
wards ^ven for dissection. fected. Signage is a native of Eng** 

'1 lit two prisoners are good-look- land, and Dempsey is an Irishman. 


“^Osfi^UTIONS A'Nl) MISCELLANEOUS 

CxiSES. 

Tl.EAS’OF INSURANXE OFFICES, RELATIVE TO CHEMICAL •APPA- 
UATUS EMPLOYED I3Y SEVERN, I^IXO, AND CO. 


Court of Common Pleas. • 
Tuesday j April 11. 

Sfaek'n, Kino, and Co., r. Drew, 

<»Ii 1 IlEliMFLUItL InSUHANC i: CoM- 
rAN\. 

' Thi^casc, important not only as it 
niiccts the parties from the large sum 
d( pending upon its issue, but as it iii- 
vdIvcs the general piaetice and piiu- 
(iples by winch fire-insurances aie 
regulated, came on for trial yester- 
day in this Couit, and engaged its 
attention for many Iiouis. It had 
previously excited considerable inte- 
n St in the cit}^ and was understood 
to he only one ofseveial actions about 
to he instil uted, or already commen- 
ced, against other insurance-offices. 
Mr Stephen opened the pleadings. 
The Solicitor-General stated the 
plaintiffs’ case in an address, embra- 
cing a compleye vie^f of. the wiiole 
subject. The present ^tion was 
brought for a sum of upwards of 
SOOO/. Against the defendants, who 
are Directors of tlie Imperial Insu- 
rdiice Company. The plaintiffs jrere 
very respectable and opulent su- 
gar refiners,^ residing in Whitechapel. 
This was a part only of a very large 
7um, amounting to about 70,000A to- 
tal loss, which had been sustaiR^ed by 
fire in November 1819. Upon that 
IV) doubt or difficulty existed, 


nor was the sliglitcst imputation cast 
upon the character of the plaintiffs.* 
The only question arising between 
the parties turned eitJier upon points 
of law, oi related to the manner and 
regularity of effeclmg the insurance. 
With lefeience to this ultimate qucs<* 
tion lie might be allowed to mention, 
111 the hist place, that they bad paid 
an enormous j^rerniurft for their insu- 
mnex*. 'fhe premium actually paid 
was no less than fourteen shillings, 
being more than double that ri^quired 
m all OI dinary cases for doubly ha-* 
zardous insuiances. He mentioned 
tins ciicumstunce in older to shew 
that the defendants could not have 
conceived that they were insuring an 
ordinary lisk, but one of a peculiar 
nature, and from wliidb, if they were 
to sustain loss, they had no right to 
complain, as they received a premium 
commensurate to it. Tiie material 
plea on the side of the defendants was, 
tliat the hre^iad been occasioned by 
a cause not included within the risk 
insured. By stating the case in this 
niaifher, be hoped to disembarrass it, 
and disendUmber it of whatever might 
tend to perplex their inquiry. It was 
pleaded on tlm other side, that tbc 
plaintiffs had used a process of heaU 
mg oil whicii had increased the risk, 
and that ^his process had been intro- 
duced subsequently to the insurance. 
Now, he sliould be able to shew that 
the apparatus in question was sepa- 
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rated by a wall and iron doors. It 
might then become a question, whe- 
ther, whatever might nave been in- 
cumbent on the plaintiffs to state to 
the insurers at the outset, they ought, 
upon the adoption of this process, to 
have suhscnuenlly apprised them of 
It. He filiouid tohtcnd that liis clients 
were not bound to make any corainu- 
nication on this subject, unless the 
defendants themselves had thought 
proper to inquire in the fust instance. 
Supposing, therefore, the«wsk to be 
increased by this new process com- 
menced upon contiguous premi^'Cs, 
the plaintiff's weie under no obliga- 
tion to disclose tho circumstance, un- 
less the insurers thought proper ei- 
ther to inspect the premises, or seek 
information, in which ca'^e, his clients 
w^ere undoubtedly bound to make a 
full and unreserved disclosiuc. His 
clients were engaged in the business 
of svigar-rcfining to a great extent, 
and tlie processes by which that ope»- 
ration was cairied on were almost as 
various as the cstahlishnients engaged 
in it. 'J'hosc, therefore, who insured 
such manufactones, were bound to 
examine the mode in w lucli tlic} wxto 
conducted, if they had in contempla- 
tion to limit their insurance to any 
given ii'^k ; and if lliey dul make such 
Jin inquiry, it’ was the duty of the 
other paity to leave no circumstance 
concealed. Wlien he talked of a va- 
riety of processes, he would endea- 
vour to make himselt intelligible. The 
original and simple mode of lefining 
sugar was, to place it in a pan, wdtli 
a fire under it. Thus, however, was 
found very inconvcnieni. inasitnich 
as that part of the sugar Vluch was 
nearest the fire was burnt beibre the 
rest could be brouglit to a proper 
temperature. Ingenious and scienti- 
fic men contrived to produce tlie re- 
quisite degree of heat b^ pipes of 
boiling water coiled and immersed 
into the syrup or sugar. But this 


difficulty arose, that the sugar would 
not boil at the same heat as the wa- 
ter, and tlierefore a high pressure, at- 
tended with much danger, was re- 
quired. At Liverpool tallow was in 
common use for t^is piirpose ; but 
Ihia w'us found extr^'Siy' i>dhpsive, 
and, to obviate its^nconvenieh«j.<, 
Mr Wilson had invented a process 
for using fixed oil. This oil was pul 
into a large retort, and from it a coil 
of pipes passed into the sugar, wliicli 
it was intended, to bring into a boiling 
state. The oil required a tempera- 
tiife of 600 degrees of Fahrenheit for 
boiling, and siig'Ar 350. TlnVw'a.s a 
dcgnx'of temperature below' any beat 
that (ould create danger. Jt might 
be iii ged that gas must be created ; 
and to this he would reply, that ga'^ 
W'as not created by fixed oil until it 
arrived at a temperature of betwet'u 
600 and 700 degrees, long before 
which the thermometer would have 
e\[ilo(U(l. It would perhaps be said 
that thenatuieof oil might be changed 
by the lenewcd application of heal, 
and that when so changed, it w^ould 
emit gas at 300 degrees. This, how- 
ever, he had reason to believe was 
utterly false ; and although the oil 
might he rendered thicker, the loap- 
plication of heat would restore it to 
Its former state. 

Ml llcniy Wilson was then called, 
and stated, that he was well acquaint- 
ed witli the various processe^ of reh- 
inng sugar. He had for some time 
beep conversant with tliis subject, and 
with the i^pphcation of oil for that 
purpose. He had put up apparatus 
for the same purpose in two houses 
at I-iverpool, three years ago, as well 
as ite one or two others in London, 
in the present case it had been put 
up almost cxcli\sively under liis di- 
rection. He conceived that the or- 
dinary mode of refining sugar w as at- 
tend!^ )vith both inconvenience and 
danger. One great danger was that 
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uf the sugar boiling over ; another^ 
of Jts emitting very inflammable gases, 
arising from the combustibility of su- 
gar when in a desiccated state. At 
the degree of 31^4*inflanimable gas^s 
were created. The boiling point was 
215. fLfi(^srfeA^ie ])remiRes iaqiies- 
\afn'^wsi overlay, and observed 
that there was some leaking, but none 
that could produce the slightest mis- 
ciuef. It was impossible that the leak- 
ing of oil into the fire below could 
cause the fire to communicate with 
the oil in the vessel. When the oil 
was til us converted into combustihtc 
gas, it ‘passed ofi‘ dp the chimney. 
The temperature of the oil in the ves- 
sel never exceeded 300 for the woik- 
ing point. li' it were to go beyond 
4iOj the themiometer would burst. 
'I'hc boiling point of oil was about 
j)00 tle^iees: and until it attained 
that degree of beat, it w^nild send out 
no permanently influnniable gases. 
'I'o linng about ^uch a liegree of he.it 
would require several lioins of hard 
firing, and could never «take place 
fioiii negligence alone. If a sinular 
lire were placed undei sugar, iiiHain- 
inable ga'^es would bo produced in a 
much shuiter time. Il produced in 
tjiis retort, they would go up the 
steam-pipe, a vent winch was render- 
ed necessary for discharging tlie air 
within the vessel ; and in oil there 
was also a quantity ol aqueous mat- 
ter, which It was necessary to carry 
off in the same manner ; conducted 
through the pip# to which he alluded/ 
it all passed out at a lateral aperture 
in the chimney. All draught down 
the chimney was carefully guarded 
against, and the brick-work of the 
chimney secured against heat by «#ast- 
iron pipes. He thouglit there was no 
danger from,the gas that might escape 
mixing with the atmospheric air, be- 
cause the proportion neccssai}' to 
cause explosion must be onc^o«six or 
seven, and it was impossible that such 


a proportion should he formed c?ven 
in tlie fill-l^ouse. This danger was 
inucii greater witli the ordinary pro- 
cess. The vent w'as quite ^uiiicient 
to cany out ten tunes the quantity of 
gas which could he produced by this 
appaiatus. The reloit had been rt - 
paircd a few days bt^fore. Witli re- 
gard to th^ oil changing its quality, 
because it became thicker by use, he 
did not think that that increased itif 
tendency to bccorm^mflammaWe. He 
was present at an exann nation of the 
apparatus with several surveyors and 
engineers after the fire bad happen- 
ed : there w'as not the shglitest rent • 
or fissure m the rtftort, and a four- 
inch wall on one side of it was as pei- 
pendicnlar ns when originally built, 
'fheie was a great quantity of rub- 
bish ujion It, and a piece of fused 
brass which had come from above; 
but he could not discover, from the 
appeal ancfs around, tlic slightest in- 
dication ol an exploMon having taken 
place. The screws of the a})crture 
were perfect, and tlie thread hnght 
and shaip. The pump was imicb 
fused, and the copper vessel melted 
. — a circumstance to be accounted for 
by the coals kept under it for the 
imrposc of cutting off the draught. 
The pipes wan e of copjier, ^nd could 
not burst from the pumping of the 
oil, because the valves were smaller 
than their diameter ; in the inside of 
tlie retort there was a quantity of car- 
bonaceous matter, naturally resulting 
from the gradual distillation of the 
oil, and explosion would have caused 
a different appearance. 

Cross-examined . — He had taken out 
three patents for the process which 
he bad been describing— one in 1816, 
ooe in 1817, a»d the third m 1818# 
Previous to this invention, he had 
been engaged m chemical manufac- 
tures. Uis patent had been applied 
to four cases , two of them occurred 
at Liverpool, but in both of these tal- 
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low was used as well as oil. He had 
put up his apparatus for another house 
in London about six months ago, but 
It was by way cf an experiment only, 
and had not been ap])lied generally 
to the manufacture. There were va- 
rious modes of^^arrying on this nm- 
nufactuie, and one or two patents 
had boon obtained for carfying it on 
through the means of steam. After 
the retort had been repaired, the oil 
which Iiad been already used was put 
back into it, with the addifftin of some 
fresh. He saw no vestige of the ther- 
mometer on his inspection of the ap- 
paratus after the liie. 

Mr Samuel Vafkes stated, that lie 
was an experimental and practical 
cliemist. He had attemlcd to the mo- 
del of the machine, and to the man- 
ner in which tlic jiroccss of refining 
sugar was cairied oti , and he consi- 
dered that tluj old nv>do of boiling 
sugar, for tlic puipose of refining, was 
more dangcunis than the ]ncscnt 
11c had no hc-^ilalion in Mining, that 
it was allcndcil wilh niiu h less ilangc‘ 1 . 
The danger aro^efiorn the cIkukc of 
the fire coming in contact with the 
sugar-jian. Witness attended thiough- 
emt to Mr Wilson's examination, and, 
with ceitain exceptions, agreed in the 
correctness ol.vliat lie stated, lie 
did not, houcAcr, agice with him in 
what he said on the subject of the 
gas of old oil. He had mixed five 
ounces of sugar Miih a proper pio- 
portion of wattT ; and when he had 
increased the licat to degrees, the 
sugar and water boded lapidly. The 
thermometer then lemained stationary 
for a time, but it a/'terwivds moved 
slowly iipw’ards to 340 degrei^s. A 
species of gas w as then produced ; 
but, when the heat wiis raised to 3TC) 
degrees, the gas burned w ith a strong 
and permanent flame. When a lieat 
oro9() degrees w^as applied to old oil, 
it produced an ihflaniinablc, but not 
a permanent inflammable gas. The 


lowest temperature at which Inflam- 
mable gas was produced from oil was 
586 ; but it was not permanent in- 
flammable gas. What he meant by a 
nfin-permanent inflammable gas was, 
a gas wdueh w^ould lig l^p Jf a match 
wv^rc applied to it, JktftwIu'Hvwovld 
go out when the m^ch was rernViveo. 
When the heat was raised to 600 de- 
grees, a gas was produced frorn oil, 
which, if touched with a matdi, light- 
ed up, and continued to burn. That 
was the lowest temperature at wlifch 
permanent inflammable gas was pro- 
duced fi om oil. When a chemist went 
on applying powerful beat, tlic difli- 
culty of raising it w'as much increased 
alter It hail arrived at a ceitaiu point. 
It would not be an easy task to laise 
tile Iieat of oil to GOO degrees ui an 
instrument like that alluded to. Jt 
would rerjuire a groat effort fpr seve-, 
ral houra. If tlio fire wore loft to 
work by itself, < onsidering its size, it 
was impossible that so great a lu at 
could he produccti, Kveft if gas had 
lieeii foiiuocl, looking to the forma- 
tion of the loomfiom which it might 
have escaped, lie saw no danger of its 
mixing with the atmospheric air, and 
producing explosion. 

Mr r. Accum slated, that he had 
made cxpeiimeufs to asceitain at what 
temperature oil would emit inflam- 
mable gas. He could distinguish be- 
tween new' and old oil, having made 
bis expeijinents w itli both. He found 
that new' oil emitted permanent in- 
flammable gas St a tefliperature offlOO 
degrees. It never emitted gas of that 
kind at a lower temperature. He had 
seen the model, and was of opinion 
tliaf. with the fiic which it appeared 
was*placcd under the vat, it would 
take the man in attendance eight or 
ten hours of constant exertion to pro- 
duce so great a degree of heat as 
would generate inflammable gas, if 
he were* called on to do so. It was 
impossible to produce such an effect 
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in half an hour or twenty minutes* 
Old oil^ used sl{gain and again^ would 
give an in flammable, but not a per- 
manent gas, at 580. If gas had been 
formed in a retortr, it could not haVe 

• vjbten confined there, but would have 

tnrougbjthe pipe. If gas weyc 
iUiiw^'d in that coart, it would imme- 
diately mount to Liie cupola, where it 
would remain, unless theie liappened 
to be an opening there. In that case 
it would escape, and tlic heavier at- 
mospheric air would lake its place. 
All inflammable gases were lighter 
than common air. There was not, he 
believed, any gas of an inflammable 
nature that was not lighter than com- 
mon an. Looking at the new plan 

. and tlie ohl, he had no doubt that the 
former was less ha/.aulous. He had 
placed two vessels, one cont*iiiung ,i 
^oliilioii ot sngai, and tlie other of 
oil, in a smular degree o( heat ; and 

♦ when the tempoiature arrived at .‘1.30, 
the sugar produced a species of in- 
flammable gas, which ignited wlion a 
lighted body appioached it. This 
could not be done with oil. One 
great advantage in tlie new jilari was, 
that the director had a complete con- 
trol over the heat, wdneh was not so 
in the other method. 'I’he danger at- 
tending the boiling-over of sugar was 
immense ; foi, of all bodies, sugar pro- 
duced tlie greatest quantity ot in- 
flammable gas. The oil in the lotort 
was so secured, that it could not have 
Itself taken fiie ; and if gas iiad been 
loujied, It rnustkave escaped througli 
the pipe. If a ceitam quantity ot gas 
could be collected, and suftered to 
remain in a particular situation, with- 
out any means of escape, until it was 
approachedv by a lighted bod)^, it 
would undoubtedly explode, and de- 
stroy the whole budding. But this 
could not be the case here. As the 
house was not air-tight — as there was 
a regular way by which the gas could 
escape^ if any had been generated— 


it .was impossible that the fire could 
be attributable to gas. If any explo* 
sion had taken place, its effects must 
have been soon. The oil-vessel, and 
e\ery thmg m and about the retort, 
would have been destroyed. 

Cross-e lamincd. — I'hc oi 1 with which 
he made liis ex pen mints was sent to 
him by Mf Wilson, He hoped that 
some tniadullvrtiicd oil was still to be 
had- lie could distinguish new oil 
from oil that had been useef. The 
latter w as^iick and gelatinous. He 
repented hisexpcrimentssevcral times^ 
and found no diflefeuce. Sugar ge- 
nerated gas at 850 degrees. 

Mr C. {Sylvester .Stated, that he had 
directed his attention to the appara- 
tus exhibited in Court, with a view to 
give evidence that day. According 
to the old mode of boiling sugar much 
mischief w as rnked. Tiic* new mode 
he considered jto be ijuich less dan- 
geious. The preventing the fire from 
coming in contact with the })an must 
be extremely beneficial. He heard 
Mr Wilson's evidence, and did not 
difler from liiin in any thing. He w^as 
present at certain evpenmcMits that 
were nmdo on sugar and oil by Mr 
Cooper. 'I’he oil was procured by Mr 
Wilson He observed the alteration 
of the temjiciature every five minutes. 
The tempcintiire increased much 
quicker in the eai iy part of the ope- 
ration than towards the end. The 
lieat was 575 or 680 degrees before 
inflammable gas was generated. Tlie 
oil that had bt*cn boiled produced gas 
at a temperature of about twenty de- 
grees less than th.it which wa‘» new. 
He thought it w^uiild be exceedingly 
difficult to produce such a lieat by 
this apparatus. It would require two 
oifcthiee hours, with the utmost care, 
to raise the temperature so high. If 
gas were formed in the retort it would 
ascend ; and there being several aper- 
tures, it must escape. At first, it 
could only accumulate in very small 
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quantities. Constructed os it was, 
there could be no combq^ition in the 
retort itself. Such an event could not 
he efl'ectod by any leaking of oil into 
the fire. 

H. Coxwell, Esq. Secretary to tlie 
Committee of ('liemihtry in the So- 
ciety of Arts, liad made experiments 
on the relative combustibility ot oil 
and sugar. Jle was present at tlio'^e 
made by Mr Cooper, and agreed al- 
together in the account he and other 
scientific gentlemen had ^en. The 
new piocess was, he thought, infinite- 
ly less hazardous than tlie old one. 
He thought there was no sort ol‘ dan- 
ger in boiling the'oil. 

Thomas Hill, Chairman to the 
Committee of Mechanism in the So- 
ciety of Arts, also witnessed the ex- 
periments of Mr Cooper, and entiiely 
coincided in opinion with him. 

On the part of the (IrfenLC, the fol- 
lowing, among other witiicbbcs, weie 
called. 

Dr John Coster, ph 3 ^sjcian, and 
IjOCturcr on (’hemistry at (juy’s Hos- 
pital, descnbeil an c'xpei imeiit which 
iie had made in Wlntecios.s-stiett, 
and w hich Jia<l lasteu lor days. 
The temperature of th(» oil w as raised 
in ^0 nunules from 36X) to -1-60, at 
which poll it It threw' out some highly 
inflamrnablc ^ilpour^, as also jets of 
Hanie. He considered the practice 
of cMiipIoying it as a boiler to be ex- 
tremely iiazardous, and thought that 
a conrtagiation pioJuced by it would 
exhibit appeal anees siftniar to those 
which w'ere descnbed to have actu- 
ally taken place at the fire in ques- 
tion. This judgment he ^formed on 
the result of ins inquiiies on u small 
scale. 

This evidence w\a.<^arthcr confim- 
by that of Mr Children. 

John Taylor, chenii&t and engineer, 
w'ns next called, and stat^, that he 
had been in the habit of producing 
gns f.om oil. With regard to the 


possibility of a current of air descend- 
ing through a pipe or tube, through 
which the draught generally ascend- 
ed, it might depend greatly on the 
stAte of the wind. 'A vapour created 
in the manner referred ^o would ra- 
ther cm uscate like lightning, than ex- 
plode with any no^e. He wa^^ac- 
quauited with the ordinary process of 
bulling and lefiiiing sugar, and did 
not apprehend that there was tlu'— 
slightest danger attending it. He was , 
however, of Oj^inion, that the new 
p^oc('Ss was extremely hazardous. 

Mr John Martin and Mr W Da- 
niel, both so gar- refiners, also descri- 
bed the mode in which that operation 
was earned on m ordinary cases, and 
expressed their conviction that it was 
not attended with any risk of confla- 
giation. 

Mr Arthur Aikin stated, that he 
had long made chemical pursuits his 
study, and about four or five years 
ago was led to make some experiments 
oil oil The oil he chiefly used was 
whale-oil, wdiich was of a viscid and 
gelatinous natine, and contained a 
great deal of animul jelly. This, when 
exposed to a temperature that black- 
ened It, was decomposed, and produ- 
ced a very volatile and inflammable oil. 
By diblillalion, this inflammable quali- 
ty w'as greatly inereabed, and, if pour- 
ed into the hand, would evaporate like 
spirits of wine Wlien a viscid fluid 
like vvliale-oil w'as exposed to the ac- 
tion of naked fire, its carbonaceous 
substance was decomposed, and form- 
ed a stratum at the bottom. There 
was an accumulation of heat in this 
stratum, much greater than the de- 
gree indicated by the thermometer 
plated in the fluid above. *He thought 
there must be great danger attending 
its use, for purposes suah as those m 
question j and the result of his own 
inquiries perfectly corresponded with 
the experiments made by preceding 
witnesses. There was always a risk 
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that tht boiler would give way under 
the pressure of the volatile oil. It was 
a dangerous and unmanageable fluid, 
and the more frequently it was sub- 
jected to the action of fire, the more 
volatile and inflammatory it became ; 
insomuch, that combustion would Jbe 
produced at last with a very small de- 
gree of heat, and an accident might 
easijy happen. He should conceive, 
that the moment when an explosion 
was most likely to take place would 
be that, when, after the volatile oil 
had been detained by the mass stand- 
ing to cool all night| the fire was ap- 
plied fhe following morning, before 
the pump was set to work. 

The.LoKD Chief-Jits rjCE, in pro- 
ceeding to address the Jury, after 
stating to them the various pleas which 
had been put upon this record, leca- 
fpitulit^ the whole of the evidence 
winch had been adduced from the 
commencement of the trial. Having 
finished the reading of his notes, (a 
task that bccupied more than three 
houis), he drew their attention to 
those points on which, disentangled 
from the technicality of pleadings, 
their judgment was to be exercised. 
The first question would be, whether 
or not the premises had been accurate- 
ly and sufficiently described ? because, 
if the negative of that proposition 
were established, the policy of assu- 
rance would be void, and every other 
consideration superseded. It appear- 
ed that, subsequently to the original 
insurance, and j^eviou^to its renewal, 
a building, called the New House, 
and communicating with that already 
inoured, had been erected. The true 
way of viewing this question was, per- 
haps, to consider whether, had tHi al- 
teration been made known to the In- 
surance Company, they would have 
deemed an incfiease of the premium 
necessary. It was, however, for them 
to determine, under all the •circum- 
stances, whether a more minute and 


^extended description was required by 
any positiwe agreement, or by the 
printed terms of the insurance. The 
next issue which they would have to 
try related to the manner in which the 
fire had broken out, and to its jnoba- 
ble cause. With regard to this sub- 
ject, It was not extrjiordinary to find 
it involves in mystery and doubt. 
Calamities of this nature could seldon\ 
be traced to their actual origin^ They 
usually took place in the darkness of 
night, and ** i hidden spark might pro- 
duce a conflagration. But he could not 
avoid expressing his surprise that two 
individuals — Muller, whose business* it 
wa<i to light the fire, and the watch- 
man, who was up all night— had not 
been called. 7' hey were faithful ser- 
vants, still jotained in the employment 
of the plamtifFi), and were, as they had 
been informed, present in Court. Sure 
he was that avery irwin of common 
sense, out of a court of justice, would, 
if seeking for lufoimation, have ex- 
pected to derive it from persons in 
their situation. Unable as he was to 
account for the non^ production of 
their testimony, and unwilling to draw 
any inftMtnce that should be regarded 
except in combination with the whole 
evidence, he thought the omission was 
much to be lamented. It was true 
that they might have been called by 
the defendants ; but whether the omis- 
sion was owing to design or acci- 
dent, or any other cause, they were 
deprived of a species of evidenae whicly^ 
might possibly have cleaied up ever/ 
doubt. They found, however, that 
thisjire had taken place within three 
months aft^T the introduction of a pro- 
cess materially different from that 
which had been used before, and that 
n* fire had ever taken place before thia 
new process was introduced. But 
then, again, it was for them to recol- 
lect— -indted they could not be igno- 
rant— that fires had taken place in 
many otmr sugar-houses where the 
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old procefift waa atill in ute« With re* 
gard to those details to a^'^hich they 
had listened* as to the time and man- 
ner in which the fire had broken out, 
it would be needless for him to recall 
them to their remembrance. These 
must be still fresh in their minds, to- 
gether with the subsequent statement 
of two of the witnesses, th^t they per- 
ceived neither any smell aiising from 
the fir^ nor any peculiarity in the co- 
lour or Us flame. He now came to 
the last and most importa'ht question 
on which they would have to delibe- 
rate. It was. Did the new process 
produce an increased risk of fire ? On 
this important po\nt they had heard 
the evidence, he would not say of the 
mott intelligent, but of as intelligent 
men in chymical and scicntihc pur- 
suits as were to be found in this coun- 
try, or in Europe. He had himself 
read the works of some of them, had 
derived pleasuie from their labours, 
and entertained the greatest respect 
for their talents and information. But 
they had, ncverlhelesb, left the ( ourt 
in a state of utter unceitainty; and 
the two days during which the results 
of iheir experiments had been brought 
into comparison, were days, not of 
triumph, but of humiliation to science* 
The conslellauon of brightness which 
bad shone upon them left them in a 
state of half- knowledge more full of 
doubt than a stale of perfect igno- 
rance. Those who walked in the twi- 
Jiglit ought to proceed with caution ; 
widf ftpeaking for lums*elf, he never 
would apply the contradictory results 
of <itpertment to the real and mopien- 
totia interests of mankind. Jt must be 
a matter of general regret to find the 
respectable witnc-sses to whom he was 
alluding drawn up. Sot on one side, 
and for the maintenance of the same 
truths, but, as it were, in martial and 
hostile array against each ofticr. Vo- 
lumes had already been saoken, but 
folumes more must be wrirteu before 

11 


this subject was likely to be elucida- 
ted. For the present, he was himself 
left in a state of the utmost doubt ; 
but, in his situation, it was permuted 
to*him to continue In doubt. It was 
the province of the Jury to decide, 
and hed>egged them to form their own 
opinion, without reference to any that 
he might be supposed to entertain. If 
they, too, found their doubts still pre- 
valent, whether with more or Jess a^-, 
surance, they would remember, that it 
was for ihos? who averred the in- 
creased risk to make out that propo- 
sition satisfactorUy. Undoubtedly all 
the evidence not only excluded every 
suspicion of fiaud, but tended to shew 
that the plaintiffs never apprejiended 
any danger from the new process. 
They would now, after revolving the 
whole subject, and directing their at- 
tention to those points on whneh issue 
was immediately joined, and which he 
had endeavoured shortly to explain, 
pronounce such a veidict as was dic- 
tated by the honest exercise of iheir 
judgment. Any leaning to either side 
ought to be guarded against, if possi- 
ble ; but, if the dilficultie.s should ap- 
pear so great as to prevent their form- 
ing a decision upon clear and conclu- 
sive grounds, that leaning ought to be 
jn favour of a private individual, rather 
than that of a public company. If, on 
the other hand, they were satisfied, or 
could not resist the weight of evidence 
by which the case of the defendants 
w’as supported, they would disregard 
every other c6nsidefttion, and flnd 
their verdict accordingly. 

The Jury then retired, and, after 
being absent about half an hour, re- 
turned, and delivered, through their 
Foitman, a verdict for the jdaintifFs, 
by which they found, in the first 
place, that the piemises had been cor- 
rectly and sufficiently described ; in 
the second, that the fire did not origi- 
nate Ri the place where thie new pro- 
cess was carried on.; and, in the tmrd, 
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thtfi no increased was caused by 
the introduction of that process. — 
Daraagesi 7200/. 

Court of Common Pleas, 

% • 

December 13. 

Severn, King, & Co. u. the Pike- 
- NIX Insurance Company. 

This prosecution related to the 
same fire, and stood on exactly the 
same grounds aa«tbe preceding. In 
the 'course, however, of a trial, which 
lasted five days, much additional evi- 
dcMite was pioduced, among which 
is the following : — 

Dr Thomas Thomson. — I am Pro- 
^essor of Chemistry in the University 
oTTriasgow. I have directed my at- 
tention to the apparatus before me : 
this was about the beginning of last 
June. J[ am acquainted with the or- 
dinary mode of refining sugar. In my 
opinion, the present plan would be at- 
tended with much less danger. The 
temperature here was about 30'0: oil 
boils at fjlO There would be no dan- 
ger if the machine which contained 
the oil were to leak ; if it were a great 
leak, It would put the fire out ; if a 
small one, it would burn like coah. 
There was nothing emitted by oil at 
the temperature of 360 but a little 
water, which is not the least danger- 
ous. I have tried experiments on 
whale oil, anS I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that it emits gas at so 
low a temperature as 640 ; ccitanily 
not lower. It would require a very 
intense fire to produce that d^ree of 
heat. The gas produced from oil will 
not burn unless it be rhixed with six 
times the*quantity of atmospheric air, 
and notwith more than twelve times the 
quantity. If the whole of the oil used 
at Severn and Co/s Were tS fie turned 
into^gas, it would be imponible to 
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produce combustion, considering the 
state of<he premises^ The use of the 
oil, as described, for two months would 
produce no change in it, with respect 
to the facility of producing gas. When 
oil 18 heated to a temperature of 64<0 
degrees, it is chjinged to an inflam- 
mable pature. At ,500 it produces a 
light aqueous vapour, which, carrying 
some oil with it, might burn, but, at 
that temperature, it could .not ascend 
above jp inch or two, if it ascended 
at all. It is impossible that at 360 
degrees any vapour could pass at the 
mouth of the leaden tube, which is 16 
feet from the vqpscl. No inflammable 
vapour, even at the heat of 600, could 
pass» from the oU vessel tHtdligli tlie 
tube. It would become oil, and fall 
down again bcfoie it reached near that 
height. He spoke of whale*oil, and 
the oil of cod. He tried them both. 
He tried t4u» action of heat at 360. 
ior six weeks, on oil, and the only 
change was, that the colour was dark- 
er, and, when cold, it was thicker ; but 
it was not rendered more inflammable. 
Oil, at a temperature of 610, below 
which it will not produce gas, emits a 
smell the most on'eiisivc lu existence. 
I have been knocked down by it. I 
know wliat is called dipplea-oil. An 
application of heal? at 360, for two 
months, would certainly not produce 
dipple-oil, I have passed whale-oil 
through a red-hot iron tube three 
times successively, without producing 
dipples-oiV Dipplcs-oil is very in^mi- 
mable, and boils at 180 degree I 
failed to produce dipples-oil with my 
ciwn apparatus. It is impossible for 
such a* vessel as was used by Severn 
and Co. to produce dippIes-oil. 
change coul5 take place itt the oil 
the heat of 350 deg, for two months, 
except its becoming blacker and thick- 
er. A^440 deg. it would not produce 
any change such as he before pjehtion- 
ed. Ti^ is a substance which is found 
in whal^-oili which^ by great pains and 
a 
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care, may be separated from it, and introdUiCtd into the vessel* was «x- 
thn, at a red heat, would pioducc a tinguUhed* The vessel was as large as 
gas ; but this would not btirn. I think the original one^. Thcitt were about 
It 18 impossible that any danger could three inches of oil in it. The other 
occur in tins vessel if there were a fire answers of this gentleman concurred, 
twenty miles long under it. never as far as his personal knowledge of the 
could he heated beypnd 610 deg. in an facts «"Ktended, with the answers given 
open vessel. If tin vessel were abut, it by Dr Thomson, 
might be licated more, but il would Cross-examined by Mr Sc A RLETT. — 

bui;st. In the oil vessel used by Severn His knowledge as to oil, in this case, 
and Co it was impossible the oil could was confined to what he saw on Sa- 
liave gone into the pipe and got out. turday last. He ha4 oot made any ex- 
At 450 deg. otl tneveascs about a fifth periments himself]^ as to oil. He had 
of its bulk ; but as there were two- for v>mc time given great attention to 
thirds of the room vacant in this ves- chemical subjects ii^ general. 

^ scl, it was impossible the oil could have William Thos. Brande.— Is Profes- 
becii raised into the pipe. At the tern- sor of Chemisti y, and Lecturer to the 
ptraturo of 1340 oil gives out an gque- Royal Socitty-* He made severs^ ex- 
ons matter— a steam which condenses periments, with respect to this case, 
at the top of the vessel. From thence before and since be was first examined. 
It falls back into the oil ; and as the He got a copper basin of sugar and 
water is heavier than tl c oil, it sinks ; one of oil, and placed them on a 
in Its way down it ib expanded again When the heat of the sugar was 400 
by the beat, and tnaL o a crackling degrees, he put a lighted paper to it, 
noise as if the oil were boiling, 1 here and it took fire ; but the paper was 
is, however, no t]«inger in this. If il quenched when put into the oil. He 
were put to me as a piobhm, I do not had made the experiment with the be- 
think I could set the place on fire by lief that the oil would take fire first 
this, unless the machinery was altered. This was before be was last examined. 
Sugar IS very inflammable. It will The oil was 600 deg. when the ther- 
buin when it boils over. It would mometer was taken out. He then put 
then burn as it ran on the floor. I a lighted taper to it, and a blue lam- 
look upon sugar as the most combus- bent flame played for a while on the 
tible substance next to gunpowder, top, and went out. This was in the 
Pure sugar boiU at 2 50 deg At a few daytime. What appealed to him to 
degrees higher — I believe not more burn was an inflammable vapour. He 
^han ten — it begins to emit an inflam- did not consider that the same eflPect 
iti^Ie gas, like that fiom oil, but the would be produced by putting the ta- 
difll^nce they are produced at dif- per to a pipe at* the feottom of the 
ferent temperatures. The flame of vessel. He tried experiments on new 
sugtr-i if the place were close, would and old oil. He took some oil which 
be fed I if in the open air, *t would for 29 days had been exposed to heat 
probably be white. ^ of from 400 to 500 degrees ; and ha- 

Dr Dary^ a member of the Royal So- ving a^gam heated it in a bolt-head, or 
ciety, anda brother of Sir Humphrey* bottle with along neck, he applied a 
Davy. — Heard Dr Thomson exami- lighted taper to the tube from it, but 
lied : never made any experiments him- found no vapour or gas. He observed 
self on this oil, but aaw $om\i&dc, on that an aqueous vapotiir veaa formed, 
^ Saturday, at Messrs Sevcrn\ At a which Coiidensed in the neck of the 
lidat of 350 or 360, a lightea paper, bottle, and, falling dowtt into the dil^ 
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occasioned a Q-ackli^ noilCi ts if the 
oil were boiling. Thb vapbur wag not' 
inflammable. ' agreed with Dr 
Thomson aa to the crackling noise, 
and the cause of it. He once tb<vight 
tliat oil bofled at 220 degrees, but he 
afterwards found that it was the Water 
escaping and falling again. 'Another 
experiment was made with oil exposed 
to a heat of about 400 deg. for 29 
dlays. When it reached 560 deg. a va-« 
p6u7 was seen to ariSe. At a va» 
• pour came off, consisting of aqueous 
matter and oil. At 610 deg. vapour 
came, which burnt, accompanied swith 
gas,, which, being carbonic, did not 
burn, but extinguished flame. The 
vapour, at 575 degfees, flashed a little, 
but lie could not say wdicther it burnt 
rontiiuiously. The last oil was heated 
ill a digester. This experiment was 
.- ^ade in June last. As to new oil, he 
iicvifl: got any vapour or gas at any 
temperature below 600 deg. In old 
oil, 111 an open vessel, some inflammable 
vapour was obtained at 550, but no 
gas. The vapour was not continuously 
inflammable. The lube from Which 
the vapour came in the second experi- 
ment (in June last) was only six inches 
long. Mr Brande ful’y concurred in 
the opinion of Dr Thomson, as to 
the new mode of refining sugar be- 
ing nauch less dangerous than the com- 
mon. There was much less danger in 
oil heated to a high temperature than 
sugar to the same temperature. There 
would be no danger from oil at 450 or 
500 degrees, but f|;om sugar, at such 
temperatures, there would be immi- 
nent danger.. On the whole, as far as 
hts experience went, he considered the 
plan decidedly superior. 

^ Cross-examined. — He conceded that 
vapour rose up into the pipe, it 
would fall down ^gain. That would 
certainly depend on the temperature 
of the pipe^ The pipe would of 
course become warmef eftch^time the 
.vapoio- went up; it the 


perature of the pipe became greater 
than that at which the vapour was 
condensed, the vapour would escape. 
I1ie pipe must be/ he should con- 
sider, above 500 degrees of heat be- 
fore the vapour could escape. lie 
could conceive a case wliere the crea-. 
tion of vapour be^ow was more rapid 
than its^oondcnsation above ; and the 
effect, in time, would be that some of 
it' should escape, and perhaps a|, a 
somewhat lower tcniperaturj:. 

Re-ejfimined, — He could coaoeive 
that from a vessel of water the steam 
might escape at the mi of the tube, 
at a heat of 212 degms. ^ This pould 
not be the case utilesi it were 

elevated to between 6(M4U^?(ID deg. ; 
it would then be in predica- 

ment as water in a vessel at ^1 2 deg. 
If the melting point of lead was 612, 
it would melt before this effect could 
be produced. 

Mr Parke examined by the Solici* 
arok-Gr'\EiiAL. — ^Witness had all his 
life applied himself to the study of 
chemistry. He had examined the ap- 
paratus, a model of which was now 
exhibited, for llie purpose of giving 
evidence on the last trial ; and he had 
made manyexpoiiment8,in order to as- 
certain tlie in flammable' qualities of oil. 
In his judgment the new mode of com- 
municating heat to sugar was less dan- 
gerous than the old. He appiehend- 
ed that it was absolutely impossible 
that danger could arise to the building 
from the new apparatus. ^ 

Michael Fernday. — Had for a con- 
siderable time been engaged in tly/stu- 
dy of chemistiy, and had assisted at 
sfeme of the experiments of^tr H. 
Davy.* Mr Wilson's plan was vSell 
understood by him, and he certainly 
considered ij to be much dan- 
gerous than the ordinary fCielhpd^of 
refining sugar. During thC last two 
'years jje had himself* in company 
^with oAer gentjemc^ various 

’^castierirlents oa TBe first 
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was made on a quantity of 24' gallons, 
j)iit into a copper 15 feet by lil, and 
rifnr it had bectl heated upwards of 
20 days "J'he boiler waa of a circular 
shape, and the top of it therefore con- 
vex. A llu rrnomettr was put in nearly 
at the bottom, and another towards 
the top of the Ixuler. It had ^also a 
liood and a tube, or vent-pipf. He 
soon pi ncivcd that oil became iirilatn- 
mable m a \cry different degree after 
It had hoi 11 once subjected to the ac- 
tion of tire. By repeated dist.llation it 
acquired properties altogether new : it 
produced a matter which was called 
aptha, and became a volatile instead of 
a tised subject. IJis ^neaning was, that 
It aiose into vapour much sooner, and 
he had procured oil which would rise 
into vapour at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the atmosphcie, and which 
would burst into flame on the applica- 
tion of a lighted taper. I’his was call- 
ed explosion in chemistry ; but it took 
jilace witliout noise, or, at least, de- 
tonation. Ills fuvSt experiment had for 
its object to discover vvlietlur oil 
would yield these inharnmable gases 
at the liLMt of 1)^)0 digrecs, and after 
having been previously heated 22 se- 
veral limes. 1 11 a glass letoit, he found 
it would give out such vapours at that 
point; and when tried on the laiger 
firale in a boilei, it did so at the degree 
of 110. It ainvcd at this degne of 
lieai in about tin minutes, lie collect- 
ed the vapours in a pan, and a light 
‘•qaustd the atmosphere in it to bum. 
IrK^O minutes, and at the deg. of 4()0, 
the\ii bolted over. Mie vapours as- 
spiiits, through a 
pip^^wofeet lugh, and placed abcfvc 
the apparatus. In the boiling state, a 
thick formed on the suiface, as 
on boitiia|rmilfc» and wo«ild run over in, 
time, as tn the instance to which he 
alluded* wb^ it flowed over in the 
Mi they were obliged to 
thi -J pfeater on it. Thiatookphtce in 
l^SHPcross-atireet, mi when Ur 


lor and'^Mr Wflkinson were present. 
After the fire was put out, the ebulli- 
tion continued for a considerable time. 
He tried a small quantity of the same 
oil rft home — it emitted vapour at 410 
degrees, and at 480 degrees exploded 
with a lyilliant combustion. The first 
experiment was made in the month of 
Fcbruaiy, and two subsequent ones 
were made in the following April. At 
the first a steam-bm was filled, with 
vapour in 16 seconds, and ultimately 
took fire ; a ba»rel also was inverted 
over the apparatus, and its sides were 
scotched, although the flame went out. 
(^This barrel was afterwards produced 
111 Court ; it had been taken, the 
time of the experiment, in rather^ wet 
state, from an adjoining yard.J I lehad 
not examined the oil farther than to 
ascertain that it contained no sulphu- 
iic acid. On the next expeiimcjjit ♦'!*»- 
vapi ur ignited at the degree oi 1S6. 
1 le had also examined the effect of hie 
on sugar, which he found to become 
quite another anbstance when so de- 
conipobcd With white sugar, how-- 
evei, it required a heat of 480 degree'?, 
in a metallic pan, to alter it. 'fins 
might be accomplished, with coarse 
moist sugar, at a heat of 280, but he 
had not asceitained wdiether it was in- 
flammable. He felt perfectly confi- 
dent that oil, used as it was in the pro- 
cess of the plaintiffs, would be render- 
ed volatile, an J liable to be very rapid- 
ly heated. It would lemain in a state 
of ebullition for two hours sometimes, 
after the file wts withdrawn. Tl^e 
witness, af fer describing several further 
experiments, producing^rmilar results* 
diclaied his opinion, founded on these 
reasons, that the process in question 
was drngcrous, both in a high aqd a 
low state of the atmosphere. 

* Mr Bostock is Chemical Lecturer in 
Guy’s llo'^pital. He was of opinion 
that, by thf£ ontroducdon of the new 
plan of refining augar, a degree of dan- 
ger w^8 kcdm^» whigh was in no de« 
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gree counterbalanced by the danger it 
removed. He had not given very much 
attention to this* particular subject 
himself, but» from all he saw, thi%wds 
hn opinion. From all he saw since 
the last trialj his opinion of the danger 
of the new proceaa was vei^ iduch 
strengthened The^reatest degree of 
danger aiose from the difficulty of re- 
stFaming the temperature of oil at a 
heightj the same degree df beat 
hcing applied, and al|o by the change 
w Inch oil experiences, by being kept 
for a long period at a tcmperatuife of 
1(30 Prepared oil (oil used in this 
V a})' acquired a propel ty of giving 
out vapour at a lower Umpeiature than 
ntw (5il would di. Another cause of 
danger w as the uncertainty of the cf- 
hets. We really, he thought, were 
i^t suffi ciently masters of the subject 
^to7T5iy\)il as an igcnt in this way He 
was asked his opinion of this appaia- 
tus before he saw it, and he gave it— 
that It w^s dangcious, for the leasons 
lie now mentiontd. It was dangerous 
uo to use oil in a sugar-house, without 
having made prtMoub experiments on 
It At first he was' not aware that oil 
long exposed to tUc action of heat 
would emit inflammable \apour at so 
low a temperature ; but before he 
knew tins, he gave the opinion men- 
tioned, on the generally received opi- 
nion that oil would emit a gas at a 
temperature of 600. I fe also thought 
that danger arose from the very gieat 
difficulty of clieckin^the heat beyond 
a certain degree by any means inde- 
pendently of the constant attention of 
the workmen Another cause of dan- 
ger was the risk of the vessel leaking, 
and the oil dropping into the hry, and 
jaCtrilg as fuel , and, as collected with 
this, the danger of tlfe oil m the ves- 
sel bLCujiuftg reduZed by such means, 
80 IS to become heated suddenly, the 
saint fire beirug contititl^d under 
Anothercircamstanec 
^ some danger, w a$ the differehce ol tcirf- 


perature in different parts of the ves- 
sel. lie thought that aftei the oil had 
beeh for some time kept at '560, any 
aecLSsion of heat would be dangtrous. 

In the hands of such pci ioni a i usual- 
ly attended furnaces, all those d mgtrs 
would be increased^ibccaust tlu) would 
not be <jn their guaitl Witntss hid 
listened to Mr herriday ; had attuid- 
ed some of hib experiments : he took 
notes at the same time, and ooneuned 
with hinuui his deductions from them. 
He did not measure the heat of the 
fires used on those oocasioos. It was 
difficult to measure tW of fires 
exactly. He could not dbubt but that 
the qurility of oil was changed by be- 
ing exposed for a length of time to 
360 degrees of heat. This change 
consisted in its being capable of enuu 
ting vapour at a lower temperaluie 
than common fresh oil This would 
depend on life rapid Vccssion of heat. 
He saw the experiments at Messis 
Severn's, by Mr Parkes and otheis, 
on the 0th of December; he took notes 
of them when he went home. lie was 
informed that the oil he saw used had 
been exposed to a heat of %0 degrees 
for 35 days ; but that it had been dis- 
continued for borne time, and renewed 
within the last four days. He an ived 
at half-past 12, and , *011 the premises, 
was told that the fire had bein lit un- 
der the boiler at 9. The boikr was a 
Jac simile qf the one used in the new 
apparatus. The fire was moderate ^ 
and the thermometer stood at 360 de- 
grees It was opened at top, a/tl a 
lighted taper put in ; but no yfyoyit 
w<fc perceptible. Fuel was th^ #44^ 
ed, and Ih 25 minutes the temperatore 
was raised to 376. 1 he vapour did 
pot light cven^hen. There Wtt8 therj 
a mixture made of the vapour w%idt 
the vessel contained, lyith t)ie common 
a!r» bttt|{Lhere was u0 cou^^ltion* Ht 
old ^ not 

% Mr nfii or burst. ^ 
he s»ir were not to 
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he hail prev)0U3ly made. He Was not 
Bfjrprihed at the results, considering 
the general uncertainty of all experi- 
inents with oil. His opinion on the 
general question was by no means ^1* 
tcred by v hat he saw at Messrs Severn 
and King’s. He agreed with Mr Fer* 
nday, as to the great difFerence»bet Ween 
the heat as ascertained by a (hermofn6* 
ter^pheed near the bottom of the boil*' 
er, and otic near the top. Sometimes 
there was a variation of 25 decrees. A 
thermometer |)lai;ed half-way down the 
vessel would oot be a correct measure- 
ment of the heat at the bottom. 

Chief Justice DajitAs, in charging 
the Jury, strongly expatiated on the 
difTiculiicB in which the question was 
involved. A vast body of evidence 
had been hid before the Jury ; medi- 
cal men, chemical men, eminent men 
in every department of science, had 
been examined in the course of the 
trial ; but what was the lamentable rd- 
eult ? The Jury had heard opinion op- 
posed to opinion,] udgment to judgment, 
theory to theory, and, what vras still 
more extraordinary, they had seen the 
same experiments producing opposite 
results. Who should decide this mighty 
controversy? He professed himself 
unable to give an opinion. He was 
not unacquainted with scientific sub- 
jects, but the little he knew only con- 
vinced him how much was beyond the 
^ reach of his knowledge. In such a 
ease as this, w^hcre the testimony was 
coH^ictinp ^nd opposite, he should not 
be ebing jaatice, if die were to give any 
own. This he would 
say ^ science in its present sjate, t^iat 
all that belonged to theory was doubt- 
iul, at|3^at k}l that rested on experi- 
ineiit wit new, ' At pf^sent little wa6 
known of the action of fire> and that 
little led to bopl^dictory r^sult44 But, 
without delivejf^imy ^he 

question to be 

HuWjbt; say, that, in a ciselitt Wilre- 
\ivhere 70,000/. was depending dn 


the event the ItM, end where it waa 
impossible to impute any intention of 
fraud, if their opinion should be against 
the plaintiffs, only because their con- 
duct had been erroneous, were he in 
the sitojlion of the Jury, he should 
thinL it the safestipourse to decide for 
the plaintiffs. It was an honest case ; 
and it would be most unfortunate, if, 
with the purest innocence of intention, 
the plaintiffs should be subjected to 
such a loss. There remained now for 
cousidcrationiithe point of law. 'J’he 
law Wa clear ; but it would not be ne- 
cessary to find on •that point, if ^ they 
should decide that the new process 
was more dangerous than the old ; be- 
cause that would avoid the policy. 
Therefore, he wished the Jury first to 
tell him whether there was an increase 
of danger ; and if so, whether thy^laj*^ 
tiff’s omitted to communicate to the 
defendants any alteration material to 
the risk of insurance. He should, with 
the leave qf the Jury, lecord the vu- 
dict, if for the plaintiffs, in such a man- 
ner as to enable the defendants to move, 
summarily, that it be set aside on the 
oint of law, and that a new verdict 
e entered for tlft defendants. This 
he proposed out of mercy to both pai - 
ties, to save the delay and expense of 
a new trial. His Lordship concluded 
by complimenting the Jury for the pa- 
tient attention which they had bestow- 
ed on this long and laborious cause. 

Tilt Jury retired at a quarter befoie 
5 o’clock; and,iafter being absent an 
hour and three quarters, they return- 
ed to the Court, and, through their 
fort man, delivered a special verdict^ 
finding, on the first part of the ca^e, 

Tim the fire brol^ out ifi fill- 
boUse^ in the comer of the building 
next to Union Sti^et, and,that it was 
occasioned by the^augar-pan on the 
second part of the c|8e, That the 
new pi^ot^efs^s less da^erous than the 
old l” au4^ the point of law, ** That 
the ktr0i^jlioD of the new ajiparatus 





vas not BO impotttt^^to reqim|io«« 
tice to be given 
iice.”>«.^amages 15,t!KX)A ^ ' 
Chi<f-Ju8tice Dallas said^ as he 
was of opbioa««that^ under the ^oti* 
Btructioo of the policy, the plaintiff® 
ought to have given the office notice 
of the introduction of this ap*paratU 0 , 
he should give the defendants leave to 
move summarily to have this verdict 
se]t aside, and a new verdict entered for 
the defendant®. Hi® Lordship added 
that, in his opinion, -the Jury had de- 
'cided on the safe side. After this de- 
cision, both on the facts and oo^the 
law of the case, it Vould be for the di- 
rectors to consider whether their own 
interest, and their duty to the public, 
required them to continue the contest 
any longer. 


James Mackcoull, aoain$t the 
Paisley Union Company. 

• 

Thifl cause excited an extraordinary 
interest in Edinburgh, It was ge- 
nerally suspected and believed, that 
Mackcoull, in conjunction with Huf- 
fey White, a person who enjoyed the 
reputation of being the first house- 
breaker in Britain, and wjth another 
of the name of Har^ French, had, 
in 1811, robbed the Glasgow branch 
of the Paisley Union Bank of about 
20,000/. The robbers were traced to 
London, and at the house of Scol- 
lock, a smith, who had been employ- 
ed in manufacturing the false keys, 
Huffey White was apprehended. In 
conseV|uence of this catastrophe, a ne- 
gotiation was opened through a cir- 
cuitous channel, by which th# money 
was offered to hi restored, on condi- 
tion of JVhite tsekig pardoned, and 
further proceedings dropped-, The 
Bank agent, Vithout sufficient inquiry 
01 security, assenlied to lh)s prppoisif. 


and procured a pardon foy ,White. 
He wafi then introduced to^ilra Mack- 
couU, froA whom, however, he recei- 
ved, not the 20,000/« but something 
less than 13^000/., hfr husband having 
apparently secreted the rest. Mack- 
coull wa® thus exempted from the 
amnesty, and being a]:prehendcd two 
year® after, was brought to Glasgow, 
and held in confinement. The Bank, 
however, were not able to collect suf- 
ficient evidence to convict, end after 
being kept in custody for some time;, 
he run his letters against the Lord 
Advocate, and wa® liberated. 

In 1 81 ^ Mackcoull came to Lfritlbi 
in order to convert part of the stolen 
notes into bills on London. Here, 
being recognized by Mr DenOvan, he 
was apprehended, and the bills, to 
the amount of about 1CX)0/. were ta- 
ken from him, and afterwards trans- 
mitted to the Paisley Bank. After 
a confinement of about three weejks, 
Mackcoull was liberated, and seem® 
to have been too happy in making his 
escape, to advance any complaint about 
the bills at the time. Some time af- 
ter, however, he was moved by an al- 
most inconceivable rashness and au- 
dacity to commence an action against 
the Paiolcy Company for the bills 
which had been taken from him. This 
he carried on for a series of years, with 
the utmost violence and pertinacity, 
denouncing the Bank-agents as the 
real authiors of the robbery, and the 
Scots courts as corrupt and abandon-^ 
ed, for delaying to grant kirn justice. 
He even stood three .personal t Aami- 
nationa, in the course of which^ough 
Ub uttered the most gross fcdSeliood®, 
he yet* avoided making any averment 
.by which he was absolutely cpmmsu 
ted. At leagth, about lind of 
1819, he had pushed the 
fSUch a state, that the could not 
aicjD?d feftrrmg to thf C^rt the 
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rove their allegation, that Mackcoull 
ad committed the robbery^ and had 
bought the bills in queatioa vfith notes 
stolen from them. ^ 

The Bank, in the view of this issue, 
were very considerably embarrassed. 
They had hitherto been unable to 
procure any good illegal evidence of 
Mackcoull's guilt; yet, unless they 
could produce such, they must l^efund 
1000/. with six years* interest, and 
i^OO/. expences, and have the mortifi- 
cation of being braved and csiastered 
by a common London thief and pick* 
pocket. In this extremity, they em- 
ployed Mr Denovan to go over the 
whole ground whiclicthe robbers were 
understood to have taken from Glas- 
gow to London, by Edinburgh, as 
« well as to make every possible inquiry 
in the English metropolis. Mr Deno- 
van appears to have executed his com- 
mission moat ably, and succeeded be- 
yond expectation^ He i^ot only tra- 
ced Mackcoull at almost every step 
on the road, but in London waS' able, 
by persuasion or tlireats, to induce 
Mrs Huffey White, Scoltock the 
blacksmith, and other accomplices^ to 
come down and appear as witnesses. 
The trial came on upon the 1 1 th May, 
1820. Our limits w'lll only allow 
us to give the principal heads of evi- 
dence. ' 

Thomson the porter, and Mr Ha- 
milton, teller of the Bank, proved the 
^ fact of the robbery having been com- 
TOitted. 

Margaret M^Aulay—Is* niece to a 
persem of tbenameofStcwart,awidow, 
\vhoi of the year 1811, resided 

at th^%bt of the Broomielaw, Glas- 
gow: She li^cd with her at th^t time, 
and re#^boi:s> in that moi;ith three 
gentlem<^n, thams^vesMof- 

iat. Stone, an^ coming to Mrs 

Sicvvcirt's holism taking lodgings. 

W'ltuess was'^lt^'^ked %^ribc 


[Here 

ihe;%fe4i®er wasOcalled to be con- 
fronted by this witnessi but be was 
not to be found ; the obstacle was, 
howfi^ver, removed by the witueSs Say- 
ing she saw Mr Moffat -at the door 
as she came into court.]] Mrs Stew- 
art Vembvcd to another house on 
28th May, and Mr Moffat and his 
companions went with her ; they stay- 
ed till Tuesday in the third week of 
July, when they left ; it was Fair 
week ; they had no visitors while they 
stayed ; they went out sometimes in 
the ^fQi;^noon, and sometimes in the 
evening ; always dhicd at home : no 
one ever dined with them ; they! had 
a portmanteau, and a single trunk, 
and a small box which Mr Moffat 
[Mackcoull]] brought iu himself one 
morning ; it was a coarse wooden box, 
nailed, iind about eight or ten 
long; contained, she thought, loose 
papers ^ the first night they went out 
was 28th May, the day on which they 
removed to the new house, end were 
out four nights together after twelve, 
but they generally n^ent mik about tent 
zn^came home betwhtelcven andtu^ehe 
o^clock; always went out before din- 
ner ; recollects Mr Moffat going to 
Liverpool, as he said, and being away 
a fortnight, and returning; when they 
finally left Mrs Stewart's, they said 
they were going to Bristol ; she saw 
Mr Moffat afteewards in^ Glasgow 
jail. 

David Clachar.*— On Sunday morn- 
ing, before the robbery of the Paisley 
Union Bank was known, be saw three 
men sitting on a dyke at the corner 
of Stirling's road, which is pot ar great 
distance from Ingram Street, where 
the Paisley Union Bank i$ situated* 
Mackcoull, whom he ideftilfiedy was 
one of them. He jaw one of them 
take a parcel of notes out of a large 
bundle which they, cairriied, count 
them, ai^ put them back again. He 
also sttw tho|Ai;qieman take a quantity 



of silver from 

he counted over end ^^Aurned to m 
pdcket. The lerge wndle they car- 
ried was tied m a Targe red and white 
stnped handkerchief or shawl. TXey 
had also a smaller parcel wrapped m 
a checked napkin. They all three 
rose and went down Taylor Street* 
as if going to tbe High Street, As 
soon as he lost sight of them» he told 
hi^jvife that he had seen three men 
who 'he thought were robbers ; this 
was about four o’clock m the morn- 

Alexander Leith, coach^master^in 
Glasgow, sworn — Hemembcra, on a 
Sunday rnorning, after Glasgow Fair, 
about /our o’clock, in July 1811, of 
James Stirling coming with three men 
wanting a chaise. That these three 
men came into witness’s house, where 
while the chaise was getting 
ready *t wo gills of rum and two bowls 
of milk : That, while dunking, they 
asked for the nearest way to Edin- 
burgh, but did not tell witness, nor 
did he ask them, where they were go- 
ing : That the first of these men was 
about five feet seven or eight inches in 
height ; stout made, and active ; full 
faced ; very ruddy complexion— his 
nose inclining to pUrple ^ Urge black 
eyes; shoit black hair; was dressed 
in a dark-coloured long coat ; bluish 
striped trowsers or pantaloons, light 
coloured, full made, with boots under 
them ; full neckcloth, as if stuffed ; 
aged at least forty ; had a great coat : 
1 hat he afterwards saw this person a 
prisoner m London, charged With rob- 
bing the Bank, and he then called him- 
self Moffatw The second man waa 
about five feet eight inches in height- 
lighter made— had trowsers or panta- 
loons, like Moffau-and had a long 
dark-coloured coa^ These two ap- 
peared somewhat Uke getrtle^^n^Thc 
third man was about five feet nine 
inches high ; slender, and «npt udl 
made ; long dark-coloured coat ; fhoe#' 


and light-coloured stocldhga-^ dress 
and appUrance of a tradesn^tr : Thst 
the first described person, whom 
ness afterwards knew to be 
paid him for the rum, and said he 
would pay the driver for the carriage i 
That the third described man carried 
a small black leatheriporttnanteau with 
straps ; and Moflat had a pretty large 
parcel tied up in a large handkerchief 
or shawl, over which he had a lough 
coarse great- coat, like a dnver^^ coat. 
Witness scud, he would carry this 
cel to the chaise for thfem, which h«^ ^ 
did, although tbe said person seeded 
rather reluctant, and he handed it iilto^ 
the chaise : That, •when handing it in, 
the said person observed that the great- 
^coat was not much worth, but he 
would soon get a better one: That 
said parcel might be about the siae of 
two gig cushions laid one above an- 
other, and, as he felt, contained ^r- 
ceh^ as he thought ^ hf papers : That 
Moffat seemed to take the whole ma- 
nagement • That, on the Monday fol** 
lowing, the witness was all day in the ^ 
country ; and in the evening, on lus 
return home, he heard of the robbery 
of the bank, and just as he heard of it, 
the chaise which had conveyed the 
said three men happened to be return- 
ing from hei trip, and the thought was 
immediately impressed on the witness's 
mind, from considering the circum- 
stance of what he supposed to be the 
contents of The foresaid parcel, and 
other things of Moffat, and of the 
other two, that they were the robbr rs. 
He had been told before byTlic dri- 
ver, of their anxiety for speed ; and 
he Communicated his suspiciirfifC to the 
Bank; That, about nine monthSf^Or 
there^bobt, after this, the witness weat 
to London fowthe purpose of identic 
fying James Mackcoull, alias Moffal* 
who had been apprehended on suspi- 
cion of robbery ; ^ ac- 

compaoM by d 
sm^ ihav person at 

■i 
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rerofrntsed him as the pjsrapn he has 
lirsi described. 

At UphalV EdinbtiirgV Darling* 
ton, Wellwyn, Mackc^U was identi- 
fied, under equally suspicious circum- 
stances^ 

John ScoUock, blacksmith in Loi^- 
don. [On hearing this name, Hack« 
ctruU rose from his seat, aod«attempU 
ed to get out of court ; but the crowd 
was so great,, that he found it impos- 
eible to reach the door before Scol- 
tdek appeared. The instant he saw 
him he changed colour, and sunk by 
the side of the wall in a kind of faint. 
He was assisted out of couit, and did 
not again make hrs appearance for 
some time.J 

John Scoltock, sworn.— -That, in 
the year 1810, and while he lived at 
Tower Streets St George's Fields, in 
the rules of the King's Bench, of 
w'hich he was forced to take the be-» 
nefit, in consequ'enoe of*having lost a 
law suit, Houghton White came to 
lodge at bis house, in th^ character 
of a coal-merchanlj having previously 
sold him coals for his smithy to the 
amount of fifteen pounds, for which 
he granted him his note of hand. Af- 
tei White had lived at his house for 
some lime, he became acquainted with 
James Macke oull, who was in the ha- 
bit of frtquently 'calling on White, and 
also Harry French, but he knows less 
of French than of the other two : 
That, after they became «W/ acquaint^ 
^ ed, he was prevailed on by Mack^ouU 
and White to make them an assort- 
ment of skeleton ke)S, blanks, pick- 
locks^punches, hies, and other imple- 
meutsoMsouse^breaking, both in 1610 
and 1811 : That the hot, containing 
articles of ifeit description, which was 
found in Ids shop by Bow Street 
officers, which came by one af the 
tamers from Glasgow, (and which he 
now sees iit was ftuiushed by 

him pt'evioii4j|to Maek- 

fa^l{iWlute,^ai^''dFrfmch, leatiug'Lon- 


don % Glasgow * That the robbery 
of the Biuik at; Glasgow, apjd ether 
joi$, bao heen long planned by Mack- 
coull : That, on tb^ arrival at Glas- 

S nl, none of the keys inthjSl^k^ere 
ind to answer the putpbsej That 
Mackcoull wrote and informed hhn of 
this" by letter, and desired httn to send 
down other keys, as described in his 
letter, by the mail, which he accord- 
ingly did in a small wmoden box, siv 
or eight inches long, by three or Tour 
inches in breadth ; and the keys were 
packed in the box with shavings ot 
Wo6d : That Mackcoull frequently 
wrote him as to tHe keys wanted, and 
sent him drawings from which We en- 
deavoured to fashion the keys he sent 
in the box ; but, as they were found 
insufiicient to open the Bank doors, 
(having simple, old-fashioned locks,) 
Mackcoull came to London 
to have the mistake rectified ; and, as 
he informed the witness, told his land- 
lord that be was gone on business to 
Liverpool : That, on this ‘occasion, 
Mackcoull brought with him a wooden 
model of the key-hole and pike of the 
lock, which enabled the witness to do 
the needful, and make the proper key : 
That Mackcoull only corresponded 
with him, and he believes that neither 
of the other two could write • That 
the letters he so received from Mack- 
coull ikll bore tbe Glasgow post-mark ; 
That he received several letters from 
Mackcoull while in Glasgow^ with 
drawings of the keys be wanted, which 
he has since ^esuoyed { and he wrote 
several letters to Mackcoull, while 
there, which, as well as the small box 
with the keys, were addressed to the 
care of a widow woman, whose name 
he dof s not now recollect : [The wit- 
ness was now shewn the box of keys, 
(by Mr Denovan^ who attended lu 
CouH,} and was desired to point out 
those be made by written orders from 
Glasgqw^ and sent in the small box, 
and the key which be dehvtred tp 
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Mackcqull 

The witai^ ywSied otn 

three key«^ » 
which he 

seue in t|Olha» Maqkcouli $ 

but fii|id"th^t the key he delivered to 
Mackcotdl in London was not inothe 
box abewn nimt, and could not be 
there* because that box had bee^'^ifent 
the carrier from Glasgow 
TS^the robbery, whereas the Batik had 
been entered by the key delivered to 
^ri^ackcoull. A curious skeleton k^yi 
made of pewter, wiis slicwn to the fit- 
ness, and he was diesired to ai^y whe- 
ther was of his workmanship or not»^ 
He said the key was made by Hu&y 
Whitb, he believed, in Glasgow, when 
the keys sent in the smalt b6x Were 
found not to answer. White mention- 
^his to him ; and he never ^eard of 
^8ncir?kcys having been made by any 
other man than White* 

Ibe witness was now shewn the lid 
of the on which the following 
address appeared 'To Mr jAttle, 
at Mr ScaUQp% Siove-grate Manu* 
faciurety 96 , Toitenhani’COiiri Ihad, 
London,'* and desired to say whose 
handwriting it was: It is the hand- 
writing of James Matkcoull,” 

By the defendant's counsel^f—^^^rifow 
do you know it to be the handwri- 
ting of the defendant Because my 
name is Scoltock^ and be always writes 
it Scallop^^l his letters were address* 
ed to me in the same manner-*-! know 
the hand well ** That, previous to the 
fobbery of the Ban*k, he knows that 
Mackcou^ While, and French, left 
London in a post-chaiSe, or hired 
coach, for Glasgow, with the intention 
of getting into some of the regular 
coaches on the road : Tliat % black 


^rtmantMu 

in Tottetiltam*court ‘idoAlMjri 

the same as the box of keys, kf)k]^kk^ 
carried on his shoulder from 
to hia house, No- 5, Tower 
and pul into White's room, whetn W 
afterwards saw it se$^ by the Bow 
Street officers : Thbti'OO thetir return,^ 
both Mafckcoull atid Wbitif were at hia 
house, and conversed Kim on the 
subject of the robbery :*'I1iey laid th^ 
had done the job. — Ibinks While said 
this: Mrfckcoull observed, that tb^ 
witness was poor, and should be wett 
paid, and, to use his wqrds, added^ 
Little one, thdu shalt be rewarded*^* 
Mackcoull said "^to witness^ ** Yiut 
would hardly credit what a pfecitHis 
lot we've grabb*dt and what sort of 
notes they are*— like d^ly, cparse 
brown paper, and di-dj|l^y*"* Ho 
said to White, «* Httflfy,Velitiim’taeIl 
’em, but g<\ down^blO the country 
and smash 'era.** White replied^ ** Jem, 
wc*re doing wrorig, you Ot me should 
go to the other man/* Mackcoull re- 
plied, it was very true ; said lie would 
go to the other man, •w hom the wit- 
ness understood to be French, ^me- 
diately ; and left the house with an 
assurance that he would come back 
and sup with them, but he did not re- 
turn : That Mrs White came into the 
house as Mackcoull Went out. Knows, 
from the conversations he had with 
Mackcoull and White, that they had 
robbed a Bank in Glasgow, and that 
the robbery was planned by Mack* 
COuU: ThJt, a short time after Maek- 
COull left the house, as before deposed 
tp, the Bow Street officers came to his 
bouse and searched it, arn^n finding 
Ht^ffey White, they took him, arwen 
as the witness, his wife, and Mrs 


^ , — 

* hLoltock, on being private^ questioned about jthe peu U r k^jr, tl|^ t||il wa*^ 

ovtr, dt dared tli it \\ hite hi^ the hamc fjHiiti Jie k<ul 

pmloincd hom his loilgmgi^; and we find, opinqujry, &uth 

an arjitk having actually disappeared ^ but the gemrnen f 




White, priaonera to Bow Street: l%at, 
after the 12,000/. had been ^ven up 
by Mackcbull and his wife toTtne Bank, 
(aa they mformed him,) he^ the wit- 
new, Ireq^uently reminded Mackcoull 
of promise, adding, that he could 
atiTord and ought to pay well, seeing 
be had kept back so much of the jno« 
Hey. when Mackcoull ^nswered,*-*- 
^ Well, little one, have pati^ace^ I 
mast go into ihe country and nimsh 
ahem hrar, and that is not such an easy 
|ob, as they are eyeing me iif all quar- 
ters, But when 1 get them smashed, 
you sh^U.be satibfied.V 

Mrs White sworn.— Is the widow 
of the deceased Houghton White, who 
was executed at Northampton for the 
robbery of the Leeds mail, in August 
IblJi; Knows James Mackcoull, the. 
defendant id this cause, and saw him 
below stairs, as she was entering the 
court: l''hat, in the sumrner of 1811, 
and on his return *from ocotlaud, her 
late husband called for her one morn- 
ing three o'clock : yhe was astonibh- 
edto see him, not knowing that he had 
escaped fiom the Hulks. He told her 
he had been in a good thing, and had 
got plenty of money • That he pro- 
posed going abroad, ** as he had now 
enough to hvc upon,*' and would take 
her with lum if bhc chobc ; and if not, 
she might remain wheie she was, and 
he would settle a guinea per week 
hfT, as lung as she lived : Said he was 
V somewhere, but would rtluin in 

9 > fortnight, and would give her that 
time to make up her mind 6ii the sub^ 
jrct : ,That he gave hei ten pounds, 
m Bank of Lngland notes, and two 
pounds iBhB«!»ver, and desired her to go 
and relieve, sundry aiticl's she had 
pawned, whicB she accordingly did ; 
That next day Her husbasd sent for her r 
to come to him to the house of John 
tkoltock, a blacksmith, who resided at 
No 5, Tower Street, 8t Gfrorge's 
Fields, m the thcKinfe Bench 

pfisott: Th4t rfieyrent therein the 


evening,^ and, as she was about to en- 
ter the desof of the house, James Mack- 
coull came out, wlmyasked her how she 
did, and passed oiW That, on going 
up stairs, she found Aer hii^and, and 
expressed to him her fears for his, safe- 
ty tp suf h a place, the more especially 
as she had seen Jem Mackcoull coming 
out of the door ; but he said, •• it*« ail 
very well — we’ve nothing to fear from 
him/' She was told thrat a goose anti 
grctMi pease were getting ready, and 
tliat Jem MackcOull was coming barl^ 
to s^p with them : That just as the 
supper was about being put on the ta- 
ble, a knock came to the doorf, and 
Mr Lavender and other Bow rkreet 
officers, she believes Mr VitkcM^ and 
Mr Adkins, rushed into the house and 
seized her husband : That they search- 
ed every corner of the house; and, 
under the bed in the room whcwrtf.fy 
were then sitting, they found a black 
leather portmanteau, and slie saw 
Messrs Lavender and Vickery take 
fiom her husband's pocket, a pocket- 
book, containing money and papers : 
That she, her husband, and John Scol- 
tock and his wife, were earned to Bow 
Street ; That the witness was detain- 
ed in custody for some days, and, when 
released, was permitted to carry with 
her the black leather portmanteau, 
which, she believes, belonged to Mack- 
coull, for she never saw her husband 
use such an article. And she was con- 
firmed in this belief on opening it, for 
she found it contamed two shirts be- 
longing to Jem Mackcbull, and one 
belonging to Harry French, but no- 
thing w Inch belonged to her husband : 
That she burned this portmanteau, by 
desire of her husband, previous to the 
L ll,9CT odds being returned by 
Mackcoull and his wife : That, at the 
desire of her husband, she* called at 
MackcouU’s to learn how thmgs were 
likely to be : That she saw both Jem 
Mackcowlk and his wife. Mackcoull 
told her he had caused his wife give 
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lip to the Ba«k cooditioa 

that the life of her halibaad $hoMld be 
saved, and that no orbsecation should 
take place against nint^df and H^rry 
French* ComwPbnicated tWs to her 
husband^ then a pri$oner in Hor«e- 
mongcr-Latie jail. He flew^ into a 
violent passioni aad„ with the most 
dreadfulimprecations, 8wore« he woijdd 
not stand it.” Among other things, 

• 'he said, What I does the gallows vi}* 
lam mean to do us out of the rest of 
the money f^Go and tell him that I 
"^■^von't stand it : had all the money l^cOn 
restored, I might have got a free par- 
don .V That she went back to Mack- 
coull,|but he gave her no satisfaction. 
He mtTcly said he had done the thing 
— that It could not be undone ; and 
seemed to take great credit to himself 
for having saved her husband'sTife : 
/ l^ia»sj:her husband was shortly thereaf- 
ter sent to the Hulks ; Knows that her 
late husband, Jem Mackcoull, and 
Hany French, v'ere well acquainted 
previous to the robbery of the Paisley 
Union Bank— has often seen them m 
company together, and has' often heard* 
her husband speak of them. Her hus- 
band told her hn had been to Glasgow 
with Mackcoull and Fiench, and had 
icturncd in a chaise and four^ He add- 
ed, that they had been closely pur- 
sued by the Glasgow people ; but had 
they given him only four days more, 
he would have been off to America. 

Lavender and Vickery, Bow-street 
office rb, proved the facts of the appre- 
hension of White. • Vickery added, 
after White had been committed to 
I loraernongcr-Lane prison, he admit- 
ted to witni*ss, that he was concerned, 
along with. Mackcoull and French, in 
robbing the Paisley Union Bank*; That 
they travelled together in a chaise and 
four from ficotlancb; am} that they had 
pretended, at .the dilFerent mils on the 
road, as a reason for't'apid travelling, 
th&t Mackco nil’s mother waa ill in 
London. Mackcoull was always con- 



iklei^d as a thief; and < 7 

mode'of njatniaifiiing Hfi^self r 
that he was obH^ to 'fly and 
sent from London 8om<? years* on ^ 
coiint of stoldi^tiroberty having 
found in his house ‘ ^ ^ 

Thomas Wckillfcy , Mtpxmy^ at4a% 
London. — Knows xhat \rah»«s Mack^ 
couil, HbtightonQrfixillfcyW^hite, aflil 
Harry French, were w^t acquainted, 
previous to the robbery' of the Paisfcy 
Union Bank ; and Mackcoull often t'oM 
hinfthat hi. White, and French, commit- 
ed jt. Mackcoull also often told him be 
was afraid he would be forced to 
back to the Bank the sum of money he 
had secreted, aft?r the L42,<X)0 had 
been restored by his wife. Had a conver- 
sation witli Huffey White after he was 
committed, when he stated, that Macjk-* 
coull had, without hta consent, given 
up to the Bank about L. 1 2,000 } hut 
he (White) Uum thqpgbt that the mo- 
ney taken from the Bank amounted to 
L. 16, 000, and that Mackcoull had 
cheated him. Had also a cOnversalidn 
with French, after the L. 12,000 was 
given up, who said the banie thing, and 
threatened to shoot Mackcoull: Knows 
that Matkcoull was in hiding after the 
morey was n turned by iiis wife : 
Know^s that he ^as advertised : Lived 
with a prostitute of jhe name of Jley- 
noLds, by whom he was concealed : 
Knows that he was apprehended by 
the Hatton* Garden olFicers, and sent 
to Glasgow : Knows that, when so 
apprehended, the said Mrs Reynolds 
and Ann Wheeler, alias Green, hia 
sister, were in his company,' and were 
al^ taken to Hatton^arden Knows 
that Mackcoull frequently assumcd^^ 
the name of Moffat, and also of 
tin ; and Mackcoull told him thut he 
•had been convicted, under the 
name, at Chester in ISIO, as si 
and vagabond, and committfi^ 

Castle %f Chester for m /imbiitbs : 
Knows t/lat his 

compan^ when and ivas 
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proved a returned convkt : Knows 
that when Mackconll^ lind 

I* rencbf left Loxfdoti td ft)hf‘the Paisley 
Union lkftk» Ihe two former had no 
inoney ; and that Freiieh sold his house- 
hold effects to raise funds for that ptir- 
pase^^Previotis to leavin|^ London^ 
Mackcpnll was poor^ and very shab- 
bily drtssed^ He depended snerely on 
bis wifcy who kept a house of aoertain 
^cnption in Oxendon Street, Hay- 
market .••He used to frequent the thea- 
tres and pink pockets; aitd his«wife 
ailowcdhtmi by agreement, five pounds 
a fortnight to Keep his pocket s Knows 
that his mother was a nptcd thief ; his 
sister, Ann Wheeler, aiias Green, a 
loose woman and noted shoplifter ; that 
hti younger brother Benjamin was 
hanged ; and his elder brother, John 
MackcouU, had been tried for forgeiy : 
Knows that Mackcoidl had to fly from 
London in the year 1801 or 1802, on 
account of stolen propcity having been 
found in a house of a similar descrip- 
tion, kept by his wife in Cliflord's Inn 
Pdbsage : He then assumed the name 
of James Moflat. 

William Gibbons, coach-mastcr in 
Loiuloii, sworn. — Knows James Mack- 
eon 1 Knew the late Houghton or 
Hulity Whre and Hairy French. 
Knows that these three were well ac- 
quainted pitMv)Uo to the robbery of the 
Pai>ley Union Bank, and has often seen 
ihtm together. 

By the defendant’s counsel. — ** Mr 
<Jibbons, do you know James Moffat, 
the deftndantin thissuit^” “No; I do 
not know any person of that name,” 

MrL'Amy — “Where isyour client, 
Mr c^ttl him in ; and I have no 

doubt the witnesb will uIcniiTy him by 
hts proper name^” After some luile de- 
mur^ MackcouU w^asgtpt from among the 
crowd, and tame slounging down by the 
side of the witnesses box, and stood in 
suchadtreetion^bangingdowK his head, 
that Gibbons could not ^ his face. 
Counsel for the, defehdani-^^^ Wit- 


nesSfc do you know that itiaa P* Gib- 
bon^, Muckcoull in a loud whisper 
Jm, hold up your bead, I can’t 
see MackcouH tooJked op. 

Witneas.-^*^ Yes ; tUs is iameS Mack- 
Coall^I never hww*d him bj|?k»y other 
name.” French told the witness that 
he nad* sold his effects to raise money 
to carry them to Glasgow, MackcouU 
and White being very poor at the time. 
MackcouH called on the witness aftr** 
the robbery of the Bank in Glasgow, 
and deposited with him a parcel of 
Scotch bank-notes, whicl\ amounteii-^ 
to* 18,000, 7 or 800 pounds: That 
MackcouU wa8,.dn this occasion, ac- 
companied by bis mother. Witness 
secreted these notes, and had riitm in 
his possession for some days. Mis 
MackcouU called on him after Huffey 
White was apprehended, and agreed, 
at first, that they should be letyfn^ ^ 
through him, by means of Mr Vickery, 
the Bow Street officer, to the Bank, 
to save the life of Huffey Wliiit She 
afurwards called on him, and got them 
away, saying, she had found out an- 
other way for them to go back — told 
him that a pardon had been got for 
White, and that neithet' Jem, meaning 
her husband, nor French, were to be 
prosecuted for the robbery. She af- 
terwards told him, she had given up 
about L* 1^,000. MackcouU was then 
in concealment, and for some months 
afterwards : He lived with a Mis Rey- 
nolds, who then resided in Kaystoii 
Street, St Pancras, near the Found- 
ling-hospital, asid afterwards in Ken- 
ton Street, Brunswick Square. He 
was apprehended at the latter place, 
in 1812, by the Hatton Garden of- 
ficers, and sent to Glasgow. Witness 
was both at that when he was 

in custody there, and spoke to him, 
and also at the cpach oii^ce, when he 
took Kis departure for the north. Spoke 
to Huffey White after the L, 1 2,000 
was rrtvvned — ^White complained that 
MackcouU had cheated him — thought 
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tlie Bank^fMin^b^of ^ro^tkeBa^ and concMimt la 

thef had<!aBMedtk«»«»t««tW«47«» tl^ijjWftdf ^ 

Rnttws tiMtfHntfaerWhitfffiorFtciKEli 4 few ^)rt »6a^ «*# 

cobU wntfr— »aw Hany FreMk &«- served with « crthHlal h>dUllB»ea|^' ^ 
qutetlr, a|t|r tlrir negociatiOBl «nd* and iik trial fixMl ike the 1^ *' 

after Hnfili^ WMte was seBt t» ^ whea the snne dttdsA^ bein^t 
Hulks> heard French often sayi Jhe disced* he waa found gidity and coo*! 
would shoot Mackeouil* if hemund denned to dmih. ^or «Mte reason 
him, for cheating then out of the MO- unknown,* he obtidned etwcestive re» 
ney. Has teen Maekcoull in company prkees } hot deep chagthi at hia sen- 
. ith James Harrison, the brother of tence, and probably at the exoess oT 
Mrs Reynolds. Saw MaCkoouIi, in folly which had Mbfinto it* 

IBIJ or 1816, going to a riog«matdt, so prevM ifponhun, tmboth his bo* 
near London, and spoke to him ; ' In dy and mind gave way under it. Hia 
the course of conversation, witness re* testes often wandeiud t he W«t to em|< 
marked to him, that t^y were aH ciated, that hk ee^uaintaioees scarcely 
down Upon him for Attciet{»gA{>77e/k,* knew him t wd Ik hakv wMch had 
and dJing White and French out of so been of a jet biaek, m the course of 
much money Maekcoull answered, three montns became silvee grey. At 
sulkily, " It was nobody’s business.** length he died, completely eahansted, 
Although some ingenious arguments^ on the 3^ Oecembel*,’' 1 630- Ail no 
were i)^d by Mr Grant to lighten the' period did he thew any marks of pen!* 
pressure of thi* evidence, yet the de- tcnce. ' 

cision of the Jury was entirely in fa- 


• Concealing a pai t of the booty. 
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MISCfiLI.ANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


JANUARY. 

“ Windsor^Castlcf Jan, L 
** His Majesty's disorder has under- 
gone no stnsiblc alteration His Ma- 
jesty s bodily health has part«iktn of 
fiomt of the infirmities of age, but has 
betn gtiicially good during the last 
montli ’ 

— Gr\si.ow, — We are happy to 
leain, tint iho^e cf the deluded arti- 
sans who w( rt inconsiderate enough to 
join the Union Societies, are beginning 
to have a view of iheir indiscretion, 
and are withdrawing from those ridi- 
culous associations. We have leceived 

S >od information, that not out half of 
e members of those now remaining 
are^Scot^**" the rest being alUthe 
very lowest oraers of Irish^ many of 
Ai^'hom have been compelltd to leave 
their owm country for jiractising those 
very schentea which they have been 4o 
active, but, Wf htt happy to say, so 
Unsuccessful, in inculcating into our 
peaceful and loyal countryman. 

Paisley continues in a 8t«e of con- 
siderable agitation. Thefe are so many 


out of employ, and so many evil spirits 
ever ready to take advantage of any 
tumult, that the smallest incident, or 
the least disturbance on the public 
streets, soon makes a formidable ap- 
pearance, on account of the great 
number who assemble either to wit- 
ness or abet the scene j there are so 
many disagreeable reports perpetually 
cn dilating, which, whether true or 
false, are equally calculated to arrest 
the attention ; cases of individual suf- 
fering, of persons ai rested, and of the 
most extensive preparations among the 
disaffected to attempt some political 
change, are among the most promi- 
nent of these slories. A notion ap- 
pears to prevail among the most ar- 
dent Reformers, that something will 
soon transpire which will lead to the 
final attainment of their wishes. The 
moBtf astonishing delusion become 
tnumphant on this head that ever ex- 
isted. For some fime past speculation 
and rumour would make each succeed- 
ing week to be the last week of exist- 
ence li! t tranquil state. Another week 
passes by, and the same deception is 
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still fostered and propagated. No- 
thing, however, like an insurrection is 
likely to occur. Any attack on the 
pait of a disorganized rabble would 
only be produotive of instantaneous 
destruction to themselves. Every ge- 
nuine philanthrbpist must feel fox the 
sufferings of the poor ; and A is un- 
doubtedly the incumbent duty of all 
who possess the means to provide for 
tlicir wants ; but every attempt at law- 
less confusion must be put down, at 
•whatever cost. • 

' Oxford, Jan. 9 — A desolating fire 
was discovered to have broken out this 
morning, about tliVee o’clock, in the 
nortU'rn extremity of Magdalen -hall, 
in this University. A great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants was immediate- 
ly roused ; and in spite of the unsea- 
sonable hour of the summons, great 
numbejs promptly came to the spot, 
and contributed tbeir zealous aid in 
working four engines, and thereby 
quenching the flames. About seven 
o’clock fhe fire was got under ; but, 
unhappily, not until a considerable 
portion of this venerable pile was con- 
sumed to a cinder. Sixteen seta of 
gentlemen’s rooms were completely dc- 
blroyed, and, as they were all tenant- 
ed, (although, from its being vacation 
time, the Members of the Society were 
almost all of them absent from the 
University,) the destruction embraced 
a great deal of furniture, and many 
valuable collections of books. Owing 
to the extreme severity of the weather, 
many of the^umpyin the neighbour- 
hood were locked up with frost, and 
there was some difficulty at first in 
piocuring an adequate supply^of w^a- 
ter The accident, it is supposed, 
arose from the indiscretion of a young 
man who happened to be resident, and 
who weriUo bed vnthout extinguishing 
liis candle. The flame afterwards com- 
municated with the furniture of his 
room, and occasioned the«Qonflagra- 
tion. He was, however, luckily awa- 

VOC XIII. FART II. 


kened from his perilous conditiont and 
no lives were lost. No praise can be 
too great* for the exertions of those 
w^ho came early to the spot ; the 
Bishop of Oxford was amongst the 
number, and was exceeded by no one 
present in the anxiety and earnestness 
of his efforts to extinguish the flames. 

13.._S!IKLTKR roil THR HoUSl> 
— A meeting was held this day, 
at Mr Hick’s warehouses, LondOn- 
wall, to consider the prefbriety of 
adapting those premises to the rccep* 
tion of the indigent and houseless for 
the night, during the present inclenwsnt 
season. 

The meeting Vas respectably, but 
not numerously attended — a circum- 
stance attributable to the shortness of 
the notice that had been given ; and 
in some degree, perhaps, to the ex- 
treme severity or the weather. On 
those, however, who were present, the 
latter circumstance operated as a co- 
gent argument in favour of a prompt 
and liberal subscription for the relief 
of the hoiiscl(‘S8 stranger,” at a mo* 
ment wlien the misery attendant upon 
want of employment is aggravated by 
the bitteincbs of the season. Amongst 
those who assembled on this benevo- 
lent occasion, we observed the Bishop 
of Chester, Archdeacon Nares, Hector 
of All- Hallows, Sir*C. Flower, Bart. 
Mr Roweroft, Mr D. Barclay, and ^ 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

At half past eleven o'clock, the Lord 
Mayor, who had consented to take the 
chair, entered the room, accompanied 
by Mr Sheriff Hothw'ell. flis lord- 
ship immediately proceeded to open 
the business of the'Say. He said he 
had to apologize for making his ap- 
pearance a little later than the time 
• which had b%en fixed for his taking 
the chair. Business, however, had prc<- 
vented his attendance, and he hoped 
the dt?lay would prove advantageous 
to the meeting, as it would afford an 
opporttinity for the assembing of a 

T 
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greater number of gentlemen. The 
object of their meeting was, he be- 
lieved, universally understood ; and the 
next point was, to consider how the 
means so kindly offered by Mr Hick, 
for lessening the sufferings of the poor, 
could be adopted and employed so as 
to produce the greatest possible good. 
He sincerely hoped that great benefit 
would arise from the offer made by 
Mt Hick, and from the proceedings 
that were* about to be instituted. At 
the Mansion-house every day great 
numbers of unfortunate individuals 
made applications for assistance, and 
they knew not what to do with them. 
Those who had parudica they were ob- 
liged to commit to Bridewell for seven 
days, as vagrants, before they could 
pass them to tlieir respective settle- 
ments in England ; others w*ere sent 
to Scotland and Ireland ; but, over and 
above tlu’sc, they had daily applications 
from persons, some of wliom were born 
in Newfoundland, some in Bermuda, 
some in the West Indies. Those poor 
people could claim no parish, and the 
magistrate was in consequence placed 
in the most unpleasant situation. The 
l.ord Mayor must either give them 
something out of liis own pocket, or 
he must assist them with money lodged 
at the Maiision-!»ousc, but not for that 
purpose. If lu Aid not adopt one of 
these two couises^ lie must send them 
about their business umelicved. This 
was so icpugnant to the common feel- 
ings ol humanity, that it could not be 
done. Undei these cii ciir.istances, to 
provide au) means for their substan- 
tial relief, during this very inclement 
season, vva^ ‘U di^irable^ object. 

It was peculiarly so, as many of tliose 
suffenug individuals had iought their 
battles, and assisted i^ establishing^ 
that socLiiity which was enjoyed in 
this free and happy country, (J^j- 
That there was mud bene- 
volence and humanity in this country, 
no mail could doubt j ueithcf* did he 


doubt that there was plenty of money, 
especially when a work of charity w^as 
undertaken. [Applause.) After this 
short exposition, he hoped every gen- 
tleman would see the necessity of pro- 
viding for those unfortunate persons. 

Sij- C. Flower — The best mode we 
can ado^t is to proceed with a sub- 
scription. 

The Lord Mayor. — There were, 
doubtless, gentlemen present who had 
turned the subject in their minds, and 
would be able to -fitate something bet- 
ter than wliat he considered himself 
com^petent to do. Indeed, the multi- 
tudinous subjects In which as Chief 
Magistrate he was engaged, rendered 
it impossible for him to turn his*, mind 
to tlie subject as he could have wished 
to have done. His daily experience 
proved to him how much wretched-, 
ness existed in the metropolis, and the 
situation of those who were obliged to 
witness It, witlioul the means of af- 
fording adequate relief, was most pain- 
ful. 

I'he Bishop of Chester presented 
himself to the meeting amidst loud 
plaudits. His Lordship said, he had 
to apologize for trespassing on their 
time and attention, w^hile he offered a 
few short observations. He did not 
know that such a meeting was about 
to take place, till a few minutes be- 
fore, when, taking up one of the news- 
apers, he saw it announced, and, as 
e highly approved of the plan, he 
immediately ordered his carriage. ( Ap- 
plause. ) There we>re, he believed, some 
objections against this mode of chari- 
ty ; but indeed there was no species 
of charity against which objections 
could not be urged. He was, how- 
ever, sure, that the advantages of this 
plan far outweighed and counterba- 
lanced its disadvantages ; ^nd there- 
fore, he was ready to bestow his mite 
on It. [Applause.) Indeed, he knew 
not how,any man could sit down quiet- 
ly in the enjoyment of wealth— could 
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lay his head on his pillow» with a clear 
and approving conscience, when thou- 
sands, many of them wretched females, 
were wandering through the streets, 
without a home, to shelter, or a Band 
to succour them. {App/au^c.) He 
conceived his bounty was well bestow- 
ed on such a benevolent plan*; and it 
had his best wishes for its perfect suc- 
cess. (Applause.) 

The following resolutions were then 
proposed by Mr Bodkin, and carried 
•unanimously •• 

“ That there is at present a consi- 
derable number of distressed foreigners 
and others, wandtfnng about the me- 
tropolis and its environs, without shel- 
ter clljririg the night, and apparently 
in danger of perishing from the ex- 
treme rigour of the season. 

That It would be highly benefi- 
cial if^one or more temporary recep- 
tacleff were immediately opened, in 
which, under due regulations, the ab- 
solutely destitute and houseless could 
be lodged for the night, and supplied 
with suHicient food to sustain nature. 

That the premises in which this 
meeting is held are extremely well 
adapted to the proposed object ; and 
that the kind offer of them for the 
purpose, by Mr Hick, be gratefully 
accepted. 

“ That, to carry this object into ef- 
fect, a subscription be now opened, 
and that the several bankers in Lon- 
don and Westminster be requested to 
receive contributions. 

“ That th» following gentlemen be 
a committee, with power to add to 
their numbers, to whom shall be in- 
trusted the entire management." 

A numerous and respectable com- 
mittee were then appointed. ^ 

18th. — This useful institution goes 
on to desqrve moi^ and more the ex- 
tensive patronage which it has received 
and IS still tccciving. Of five huudied 
persons, male and female, lioused 
and fed m this new asylum, not one 


has been heard to utter a murmur, ei- 
ther as to the behaviour of the super- 
inlendants, or the quality of the food, 
or the nature of the accommodation ( 
and when it is consideied how much 
profligacy and disposition to cavil may 
fairly be believed to exist among a 
promiscuous miilti^ude thus poured at 
once out, of the streets into one centre, 
it does, we conceive, reflect the high- 
est credit on the managers of this cha- 
nty to have uflordcd no oj^iortunity 
for any feelings but those of at l^asjt.- 
temporary contentment. The arrange- 
ments are extremely simple. The ware- 
house consists of three spacious floors. 
On the lower flo®r is, on one side, a 
kitchen, with all other convenicncies 
belonging to that portion of a house ; 
oil the other side is an office fitted u)\ 
where persons are stationed to inquire 
into the claims of each applicant, ilot 
as he or she arrives, (for the appear- 
ance of misery is a Sufflcient passport 
for the night, ) but on the next day, 
in order that some may be sent to their 
respective parishes, and others may be 
furnibhed with such employment as 
the committee may be able to provide. 
On this floor, also, there is accommo- 
dation fur tlic city-oflicers, who are in 
attendance all night to maintain peace, 
should their interference be necessary. 

The next, whiclf is the principal 
floor, is divided into tW'O compart- 
ments, both of which are for the male 
applicants ; ‘and the smaller compart- 
ment IS appropriated solely to those 
who are sn^, U'he larger one is again 
separated into two divibions, each of 
winch IS boarded to the height of 
a!9out two feet fron^thu gjound ; and 
the space thus foimcd on each side of 
the room between these boards and 
the wall is filled with clean straw. 
I’he straw is so abundant as not mere- 
ly to furnish a bed, but a covering also 
for thcite v^ho icsi in it, and an inter- 
val IS allowed (A about two or three 
feet bet^tcu each iiidividuiil. On the 
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higher story are the women, the 
number of whom, however, does not 
amount to above sixty, but of these 
many have infant and even suckling 
children. To those so situated, a su- 
perior indulgence is given ; besides the 
straw, they have the benefit of thick 
woollen rugs ; there are also nurses to 
attend them. It is needless to say that 
there is no communication between the 
mule and female wards. Besides these 
means of- comfortable rest, the com- 
‘•‘fnittce supply their lodgers with a sub- 
stantial meal night and morning, and 
those who arc unable to leave their 
premises in the day have a third meal. 
I he rooms are at 'once lighted and 
warmed by gas, and the ventilation, 
though of all things the most difficult 
to manage, is moie perfect than we 
have ever felt it in any room with the 
same number of persons in it. 

17th.— —A dreadful fire broke out 
this morning, at five o’clock, in the 
house of Mr Kerr, boot and shoe- 
maker, at the corner of Norfolk- street, 
Strand. Phe flames were at fust dis- 
covered in the lower part of the house 
by the watchmen and some passengers, 
and an alarm was iinmcdtatcly given. 
By this means the family were provi- 
dentially saved fi urn an untimely death. 

Kcii etstaped with scarcely an ar- 
ticle of dr- ss upon him. 01 all the 
valuable piopeity on the premises, a 
few of Mr Kcir’s account-books only 
were saved. 'I’lie llamcs advanced with 
an overwhelming rapidity, and in a few 
minutes the house v\as enveloped in 
one awful bla.^e. Engines from every 
fire-office in London soon ai rived on 
the spot, bi t *f.early half ^an hour 
elapsed before water was procured. 
The exertions of the firemen were then 
directed tow-ards checking the pio- 
gress ot mischief to the adjoining 
houses. In this prudent efToii they 
w'crc successful in Norfolk-sticei, but 
in the Strand they were not equally 
fortunate The devouring element 


soon caught the dwelling of Mr Cary, 
the chart-seller, and in a short time 
that building added to the melancholy 
grandeur of the spectacle. Soon af- 
terwards the roof and front of Mr 
Kerr’s house ftll, with a tremendous 
crash. The most praiseworthy acti- 
vity was now devoted to stem the 
flames in Mr Cary’s premises ; but they 
were irresistible, and soon advanced 
to the adjoining house of his brother, 
Mr Cary, the optician, which was also 
destroyed. At h^tf past ten the fronts 
of these houses were precipitated into 
the Strand, but happily no injury was 
sustained by the crowd which was 
collected. In the back of these build- 
ings still greater mischief is sustained, 
but the precise amount of damage is 
not ascertained. The amount of pro- 
perty destroyed has been immense Mr 
Kerr, whose house has twice before been 
on fire within the last four years, it is 
said, 18 not insuicd. There is a com- 
plete stoppage of the thoroughfare 
through the Strand, and, in conse- 
quence, much public inconvenience is 
experienced. While the flames wcie 
raging in the Strand, at half past ele- 
ven o’clock, a flesh alarm of fire was 
given on the piemises of Messrs 
Brookes and Son, axletrec- makers, on 
Wateiloo-whaif. The immediate vi- 
cinity of water, liow'ever, and the 
prompt assistance of the firemen, led 
to its extinction, after doing some 
slight damage. The adjoining pre- 
mises being those of a timber-mei- 
chant, the mo&t*Beriou§ alarm was at 
one lime felt, 

20th. — A letter, addressed to his 
Grace the Duke of Athol, by the 
operative w^eavers belonging to Perth, 
now employed in trenching and im- 
proving waste lands, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph i — 

“ While we cannot but deeply lament 
the piesent depressed state of trade, 
and tht 4ong tram of domestic hard- 
ships It has OLcabioned in our condi* 
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tion, it is to us a source of much con- 
solation, that our distresses have ex- 
cited the compassion of the more opu- 
lent elapses in the community f and 
that, though they have by no means 
been entirely removed by their hu- 
mane exertions, they have at leasubeen 
80 far mitigated, as to be rendered 
less pressing and insupportable. Per- 
suaded that muriTfiiiiiig and discon- 
tent, accompanied by riotous and dis- 
orderly proceedings, could only ag- 
• gravate the evils vTe deplore, we have 
all along endeavouicd to bear our^mis-* 
fortunes with the ^submissive patience 
tliat becomes us as men and as Chris- 
tian« ; abstaining from all political dis- 
cussions, and resting in the liope that 
the government of our country would 
devise such measures as in its wisdom 
might seem best calculated* to revive 
the jifltional industry, open up new 
channels of commcicc, and restore to 
a sufleniig people those blessings which 
are the fruits of honest labour and re- 
gular employment Above all, we con- 
sider It to be our duty, on the present 
occasion, to express our utter abhor- 
rence at the dissemination of profane 
and blasphemous publications, the ob- 
vious tendency and design of which is 
to subvert the influence of our holy 
religion, and, by w'cakening the obliga- 
tions of morality, to dissolve those sa- 
cred bonds, without which human so- 
ciety could neither exist nor be an ob- 
ject of desire." 

Edinbuugh, Jan. 22. — The Court 
pf Justiciary met hi order to proceed 
to the trial of George Kinloch, Esq. 
of kinloch, charged with the crime 
of sedition. This gentleman, who 
is a Commissioner of iSupply and Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the county of 
Perth, presided some months back’ 
at a mooting of*radical reformers at 
Dundee, w’Kcre he delivered a speech, 
which, it IS alleged in the indict- 
ment, contained the mosfr inflamma- 
tory, mischievous, and seditious ex- 
pressions, “ calculated to degrade and 


bring into contempt and detestation 
the government and legislature of this 
realm, an*d to withdraw therefrom tbc 
confidence and affections of the people, 
and to fill the realm with trouble and 
dissension Upon the diet being calk 
ed, Mr Kinloch failed to appear, and 
he in consequence was outlawed, hia 
bail botid declared forfeited, and all 
hi8 moveable goods and gear escheated 
for his Majesty's use — The Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk spoke as follow^— “ Gen- 
tlemen ot the Jury — I am extreTft'rfJ*^ 
sorry that you have had occasion to be 
summoned here, and that there are no 
further proceedings upon that sum- 
mons, You niust be sensible this 
IS not the fault of the Public Prosecu- 
tor. He has done his duty in prefer- 
iiiig this charge of sedition against this 
person, who was regularly cited ; but, 
as he has failed to appear, it remains 
only lor usj^o pioqounce sentence of 
fugitation against him. In the ab- 
sence of the Lord Advocate and Soli- 
citor-CJeneral, 1 think it right to state 
to the Crown Counsel now present, in 
reference to the person who has tliia 
day been fug Hated, that the Court 
trusts especial care will be taken that 
he do not remain within ^aiiy part of 
this realm, but that the Public Prose- 
cutor will use the power of the law to 
bring him to justice, and to answer to 
the very serious charge that has this 
day been eiyhibited against him.'' The 
bolicitor-Gencralhere came into Court 
— ** I have just stated, Mr Solicitor- 
General, that the Couit relies upon 
the Public Prosecutor taking steps to 
l^ave the person who has just been fu- 
gitated apprehcndcli, if found remain- 
ing in any part of his Majesty's do- 
minions ’’ — The Solicitor-General re- 
plied — “ I pTesume it is not necessary 
for me to assure your Lordship and 
the country, that, in as far as his Ma- 
jesty Advocate, and those bound to 
concur with him m the performance of 
the public duty, are concerned, no ex- 
ertions' shall be wanting to bring to 
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justice the individual who has now fled 
from the laws of his count! y» and to 
prove that the law will he inflexibly 
administered to all conditions of the 
people, and against the hi^^hebt as 
against the meanest of his Majesty’s 
subjects/' Mr Kiiiloch, we are in- 
formed, 13 pohsissed of a landed estate 
in the county of Perth, amounting to 
upwards of L„S0()() per annum, JIc 
left I'diribiiigh for the continent on 
the morning of the 21st. 

DEATH OF THE DUKE OF KFNT. 

“ Sul mouthy Jan. 23, half past 
(me adod , p. m. 

“It is w’lth the deepest regret we 
announce the death of his Royal Iligh- 
iiofis the Duke of Kent, which event 
took place at ten o'clock this morn- 
ing- We have only time to add the 
following bulletin, and that Major- 
General Mooie 18 going £)fF express, 
with the dispatches for the Prince Re- 
gent 

Sulmouth, Jan. 23 . 

“ We have great satisfaction in be- 
ing able to announce, that notwith- 
standing the most unremitting atten- 
tion lo his Idle Royal Highness the 
Duke of J'cent, during the wdiole 
courfe o( bis illness, her Royal High- 
ness 18 as well as we could possibly 
have expected, aflrr so gieat a degree 
of anxiety and k xcition. 

(Signed) “ J iLsoN, M. D. 

“ VV. G M\ion, M D.” 

Prince Leopold, C'aptain Conroy, 
and (icncrald Weaiheiall and Moure, 
wore present to afford consolation and 
siijiport lo the Duchess, at the awfpl 
and trying event. The RoyaLDuke 
bore his affliction and illness with the 
gieatest composure and lesignation. 

The melancholy event* was brought 
to town this morning by General 
Moore, wlio arrived in London at 
half-pasi eight o'clock, and di^vc to 
Carlton-hoube in a chaise and four. 
Cailton-hoimc was soon after^closed, 
as a token of lespect lo the demise of 


the Regent’s brother. General Moore 
then proceeded to York-house and 
Clarence-housc, to communicate the 
death bf their beloved brother to th^ 
Dukea of York and Clarence, and the 
Duchess of Claience. The General 
soon -after proceeded to Windsor, to 
communicate the dismal tidings to the 
Princesses. 

The complaint which has thus so 
suddenly terminated tlie life of his 
Royal Highness, was an inflammation 
of the lungs, wuth cough, attributed, 
•we understand, to a neglected cold, 
which he caught frpm sitting in wet 
boots after a walk in the environs of 
Sidmouth, with Captain Conroy. In 
the moimng of Thursday last, his 
Royal Highness was reported to be 
in imminent danger ; but towards the 
middle of the day he rallied again in 
consequence of a little refreshing’ .«leep 
which he had been enabled to obtain. 
Towards evening, however, all the 
alarming symptoms returned again 
with increased vehemence, and con- 
tinued so till towards Saturday morn- 
ing, when a kindly remission of them 
took place This, however, proved to 
be only that fatal relief which so com- 
monly occiiis before death ensues. 

The situation of his amiable and af- 
flicted Duchess will excite the sympa- 
thy of every heart. She was most in- 
defatigable in her attentions upon her 
departed consort, and performed all 
the olHces of his sick bed with the 
most tender and affectionate anxiety. 
She did not even take oft’ her clothes 
for five successive nights, and all the 
medicines were administered by her 
own hands. These mournful duties, 
though they could not snatch their 
object from the grave, must at least 
have smoothed the passage to it ; and 
the recollection of them will be among 
the strongest consolations of her wi- 
dowed heait, when the lenient hand of 
time shall' have soothed the keener 
pangs of sorrow. 

27th.-.-AYR.— The period has now 
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arrived when men of all ranks have 
combined their means, and assembled 
themselves together, to do the homage 
that IS due to their supremely gJtcd 
countryman, Robert Burns. On T ucs- 
day last, the anniversary of his natal 
day, there uas laid, near the pla^e of 
his birth, the foundation-stdnc of a 
monument to his memory. Consider- 
ing the manner in which this has been 
done, the dibtinguished characters who 
officiated at the ceremony, the iiiiinc- 
rous and respectaWt witnesses of the 
scene, and the many and ennobled men, , 
as well at a distance as at hand,Vho 
have contributed fo this grateful un- 
dertaking, a very high honour has in- 
deed' been paid to his name, a splendid 
memorial i eared to future ages of our 
conception of his genius, and another 
and powerful incentive raised for the 
emuhsiiou of talent. The substructuie 
or base is to be of a triangular form, 
having allusion to the three districts of 
Ayrshire ; is to be constructed in such 
a rnanntr as to admit of a circular 
apaitment of seventeen feet in diame- 
ter, and IS to rise to the height of 
twenty feet. The superstructure is to 
be a circular temple of nine (\irinthian 
columns, thirty feet in height, sup- 
porting an entablature and cupola, sur- 
mounted by a tripod, one of the dis- 
tinguishing emblems of Apollo, In a 
niche in one of the three sides of tlie 
basement it is proposed to place eithci 
a statue of the poet, or an appropriate 
subject fiom his works ; and tablets 
jvith 8 uitabl<?inscnptions are to occupy 
the other sides. The whole edifice 
will be upwards of sixty feet high. 
The situation we have already de- 
scribed. It 18 in the south-west corner 
of Alloway-croft, on the top of the 
bank, fronting, and about egui-distanU 
from tho two bridges of JJoon and 
Allow ay. kuk, and about a furlong 
from the cottage where Burns was 
born. The surrounding scenery has 
been so oiten and so glowingly de- 


scribed, and 18, indeed, so familiar to 
the bulk of oui readers, that it needs 
not our ahl to make it the pride of the 
natives, and the adnuratiou of stran- 
gers. The expense of the monument 
and Its pertinents is estimated at 1 SOO/. 
nearly the whole of which, wc believe, 
has been subscribed. The architect, 
who spontaneously and gratuitously 
teiideicd his services, is Mr Thomas 
Hamilton, jun., of Edinburgh, an art- 
ist of celebrity ; and the bwildcr, Mr 
Connel, Is the superintendent of 
county buildings, and the builder of 
the ornamental tower at Kilwinning. 

Where so many exalted characters 
have contiibute<kto this grateful work, 
and where each man, from the prince 
to the peasant, has cast his stone to 
the cairn,"' it may probably be wrong 
to distinguish one more than another. 
But the enthusiasm, perseverance, li- 
berality, and personal attention, of Mr 
Boswell of*AiichiMeck, has been so 
marked and so excessive, and his na- 
ture evidently so congenial to the task, 
that he falls unquestionably to be cha- 
racterised as Us first, best, and steadi- 
est friend. The perbonal exertions and 
individual liberality of our country- 
man, 8 ir James bliaw, likewise bear a 
piomineiiL part in this good work, and 
cannot be forgotten. 

IVfliichallj Jan SO. 

A letter and enclosure, of which 
the following are copies, have been 
this morning received from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, by the 
Lord Viscount .Sidmouth, one of Jus 
late Majesty's principal Secretaiies of 
Slate : — 

• “ mrifLsnr, Jmi. 29 .^ 

SIy Lord, — It becomes iny pain- 
ful duty to acquaint your Lordship, 
that it has pleased Almighty God to 
take unto himself the King my belo- 
ved father, and our most gracious and 
excelWnt Sovereign, He expired at 
35 minutes past o'clock, p. m, 

Lcuclose the certificate of all the 
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physicians in attendance at this melan- 
choly period. 

“ I am, my Lord, ever yours, 
most sincerely, 

(Signed) FiutDEniCK.’* 
The Right H. V. Sidmouui,” &c. 

IVnidssor Cnstle% Jan. 

** It has pleased^ the Almighty to 
release his Majesty from all* further 
suffering. His Majesty expired, with- 
out pain, at fjj minutes past 8 o’clock 
this eveiupg. 

(Signed) IIenuy Halford, 
M. Baillte, 

“ W. Hf:bfrdj:v, 

“ R. WlLLLS, 

D/.vrs Dundas. 

** For his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York.” 

It was not till several days had elap- 
sed from the publication of the bulle- 
tin of Ist January, that his late Ma- 
jesty's symptoms became a source of 
peculiar anxitty aifcl solicitude to his 
medical attendants. At that period 
his disoider icturned with greater vio- 
lence, and. 111 despite of the utmost 
skill of his physicians, si veral of whom 
remained in constant attendance, con- 
tinued from day to day to make vuiiblc 
inroads on the health and strength of 
the Ro^al l^aiient. To the inhabit- 
ants of Windsor, who had opportuni- 
ties of observing the increased vigilance 
that pervaded all the movements about 
the Castle, the su'^pjcion still infused 
itself that an unfavourable change had 
taken place in the health of his Ma- 
jesty. The lords in wailing, who 
were Lord St Helens and Lord Hen- 
ley, were noticed to remain longer at 
their post, and to quit their cha^e fdr 
shorter periods than usual. His Ma- 
jesty, in the early access of his second 
attack, rejected animal Jbod. The 
most nouiishing diet, in every form 
that could be devised to tempt his ap- 
petite, was prepared for him, butseem- 
cd to fail in its purpose of sustaining 
or recruiting exhausted nature. »A few 


days before his death he became re- 
duced almost to a skeleton. The ge- 
neral decay to which his constitution 
was DOW subjected shewed itself in the 
usual symptoms. It was evident that 
his blood was becoming torpid and 
chilly ; for though artificial means 
were used to raise the tempeiature of 
his apartments, yet he continued to 
manifest inci easing suffering from cold. 
Among other distressing proofs of his 
debility and approaching dissolution, 
he lost his remaifiing teeth ; he also 
lost his appetite, which had been pre- 
viously 80 hearty, that it had been 
usual to medicate his food in order to 
procure digestion and prevent any in- 
jury from the tendency to excessive in- 
dulgence. It was not, however, till 
within two days of his decease that he 
kept his bed entirely, though for seve- 
ral days past he had not iisen ^t his 
accustomed early hour. On the night 
of Friday last the symptoms became 
so alarming, that Sir Henry Halford 
came express to town very early on Sa- 
turday morning, and had an immediate 
audience of the Duke of York. The 
coribeciucnce was, that his Royal High- 
ness s carriage was immediately order- 
ed, and without a moment's delay he 
set forward with post-horses for Wind- 
bor-castle. His Royal Highness ap- 
peared agitated as he got into the 
coach ; and there was an air of mystery 
and him yin the whole affair, which 
gave but too much reason to anticipate 
the distressing nature of Sir Henry 
Halford's communicatioi.. At ten 
o’clock on Saturday morning, the me- 
dical attendants, and the lords in 
waiting, felt assured that the last 
hour ol the venerable sufferer was ap- 
proaching, and that the day must ter- 
jminate his mortal career. As the even- 
ing advanced, his .Majesty„ became 
gradually weaker and weaker, but ap- 
parently without the slightest pain, 
till naturi ivas quite exhausted ; and, 
at 35 minutes past 8 o’clock, he breath- 
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ed his last, without suffering even a 
struggle. The decay, though rapid, 
was unaccompanied with any violent 
and sudden changes ; so that noi^ of 
that physical excitement had occurred 
winch sometimes, in cases of mental 
derangement, restores to sufferers in 
their last moments a transient* use of 
their understanding, and embitters the 
parting hour wiih a consciousness of 
their late dreadful situation. 

At the moment of his dissolution, 
^■'T.hcrc were present, tiesides the usual 
' attendants, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, Lord Henley, Lhrd 
Winchelsea, all the physicians, and 
Gcncial Tayloi. In the Palace were 
the Duchess of Glocestcr, the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Sophia, and some 
reports add the Duchess of York. — 
Immediately after the decease, the 
Duke gf York retired and dispatched 
Cieneral Cartwright with the mounifnl 
aiulimportantintelligence to the Pi nice 
Regent. His Royal Highness did not 
himself Icf^vc the Castle till yesterday 
inoimng. The Duchess of Glocestcr 
proceeded to Bagshot about half an 
hoiirafcci thedeatliofhcr Ro) al parent ; 
her sibtcrs remained behind. Though 
all the physicians were present at the 
diSoolutioii of the King, yet up to Fri- 
day those only wcic in attendance on 
whom that duty devolved in regular 
rotation ; if we except the occasional 
‘]ouiiu'ys dining the labt week, made 
to and fro by Sir PIcnry Halford, for 
the purpose, as was supposed, of com- 
municating afitheiitrc information to 
the Prince Regent. 

ACCFSSION OF GI.ORGr. THE FOUIITII. 

Whereas it hath pleased Almighty 
God to call to hi8 mercy our late So- 
vereign Lord, King George the J’hird, 
of blessed memory, by whose decease 
the Imperial Crown of the United 
Kingdom of Qreat Britain and Ireland 
IS solely and rightfully come to the 
high and mighty Prince, Geoege Prince 
of Wales ; we, therefore, the Lords 
Sp. ritual and Temporal of this realm, 


being here assisted with these of hi^ 
late Majesty’s Privy Council, with 
numbers of other principal gentlemen 
of quality, with the l.ord Mayor, AL 
dermen, and citizens of London, do 
iiow^ hereby, with one voice and con-* 
sent of tongue and heart, publish and 
pioclaim, that tlie#liigh and mighty 
Pi nice, George Prince of Wales, is 
now, by the death of our late Sove- 
reign, of happy memory, become oflr 
only lawful and rightful Liege Lord 
George tlfc Foiiith, by the graec of""' 
God, King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith. To whom wc do ac- 
knowledge all faiPh and constant obe- 
dience wutli all lieaity and humble af- 
fection, beseeching God, by whom 
Kings and Queens do reign, to bless 
the Royal Prince, George the Fourth, 
with long and happy years to reign 
over us. ^ 

Given at the Coiirt*at Carlton-house, 

• this thiitieth day of .lanuary, 
one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty 

(.01) SVVE THE KIXO. 

FuEDFRICk 

W ILLI A \r 

Anc.usi US r KEDKHK K 

WlJ.LIAM FllEDLUKk 

Lloi'OED, Pi luce of Saxe Cobiirg. 

C Cantuar T. Wallace 

Eldon, C. W. Grant 

Montrose . John Nicholl 

Atholl R, Richards 

Wellesley C. Arbulhnot 

Camden • Robert Peel 

Lauderdale W. S Bourne 

Chatham Charles Bagot 

Bathuist Jolin Lcatli 

Liverpool C. Abbot 

Mulgrave R Dallas 

•Melville • B liloomfield 
Sidmouth Ailesbury 

Melbourn O Bridges, Mayor 

Chelw^ynd George Clerk 

W. London (k Robinson 

Sam. CvIibIc R» Gifford 

Ellenhorough 1 W. Croke/ 
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C. M* Sutton G- R. Dawson 

N, Vansittart W. Courtenay 

T. J. Robinson W. Curtis 

W. Scott John Earner 

John Perring R A. Cox 

James Sliaw John T. Thorp 

George Scholcy R. Roth well 

Samuel Birch J. E. Dowdeswcll 

Matthew Wood R. Clark 

C. Smith H. Woodthorpe 

Ger. Andrews T. Tyrcll 

R. Hodgson W. Horradaile jun, 

Johti Ireland 'T. Smith 

G, Cockhurn H. J’aylor 

Henry ilotham W. Kcppel 

Besborough F. '1'. Hammond 

C. Warren TV. Congreve 

T. P Courtenay N. Knowlys, the 

J. S. Copley Common Scr- 

H. Bankes gcant of London 

C. Flower J. JUiller 

John Atkins J. Whatcly 

John Sylvester , G. Nayler, York 

C. Mag nay 

At the Court at Carlton-house, the 
30th day of January, 1820, Present, 
'jJie King’s Most Excellent Majes- 
ty in (’ouncil. 

His Majesty being this day present 
in Council, was pleased to make the 
following declaration, viz. : — 

“ I liave directed that you should 
be assembled here, in order that 1 may 
discharge the jxiinful duty of announ- 
ciiig to you the death of the King, 
my beloved father. 

‘Mt is impossible for me adequately 
to express the state of my feelings 
upon this melancholy ocdiisioii, but I 
haveThe consolation of knowing, that 
the severe calamity witli which^his 
Majesty has been afRicted for^jo many 
years, has never effaced fi om the minds 
of his subjects the impressions created 
by his many virtues ; iftid his exampl(* 
will, 1 am persuaded, live for ever in 
the ciateful remembrance of his coun-r 
try. • 

“ Called upon, in consequence of 
his Majesty’s indisposition, t« exercise 


the prerogatives of the Crown* on his 
behalf, it was the first wish of my 
heart to be allowed to restore into his 
hands the powers with which I was 
intrusted. It has pleased Almighty 
God to determine otherwise, and I 
have not been insensible to the advan- 
tages ^vhich I have derived from ad- 
ministering in my dear father’s name 
the government of this realm. 

“ J'hc support which I have recei- 
ved from Parliament and the country, 
in times the mosT eventual, and under ^ 
thj most arduous circumstances, could 
alone inspire me vvith that confidence 
which my present station demands. 

The experience of* the past wull, I 
trust, satisfy all classes of my people, 
that it will ever be my most anxious 
endeavour to promote their prosperity 
and happiness, and to maintain unim- 
paired the religion, laws, and hjjertics 
of the kingdom ” 

Whereupon the Lords of the Council 
made it their humble request to his 
Majesty, that this his "Majesty’s 
most gracious declaration to their 
Loidships might be made public ; 
which his Majesty was pleased to 
order accordingly. 

J. Buller. 

At the Court at Carlton-house, the 
SOth of January, 1820, Present, 
J'he King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
His R. H. the Duke of Yoik 
His R. 11. the Duke of Clarence 
His R. H. the Duke of Sussex 
His R. H. the Duke of Glocester 
Ills R, IJ th^ Prinde Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg 

Archbishop of Canterbury 
Ihe Lord Chancellor 
Duk^ of Atholl 
DuJke of Montrose 
Marquis Wellesley 
Marquis Camdei\ 

Fail of Lauderdale 
Earl of Chatham 
Eark Bathurst 
Earl ot Liverpool 
7 
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Earl of Mulgravc 
Viscount Melville 
Viscount Sidmouth 
Ei*>hop of l^ondon 
Right Hon. the' Speaker 
Right Hon. Sir William Scott 
Riglit Hon. Sir William Grant • 
Right lion. Thomas Wallace* 
Right Hon. Nicholas Vansiltart 
Right Hon. Charles Arbuthiio't 
Right Hon. Sir John Nicholl 
L Right lion. Fred. John Robinson 
; ^ Riglit Hon. Robert Peel 

Right Hon. W. S Bourne ^ 
Right Hoii.||jChar\p9 Bagot 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Richards 
Right Hon. Sir B. Bloomfield 
Right Hon, Sir John Leach 
Right Hon Sir Charles Abbot 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Dallas 
Ills Majesty, at his first coming: 
into th^*Council, was this day pleased 
to declare, that understanding that the 
law requires he should, at his acces* 
Mon to the Crown, take and subscribe 
the oath relating to the security of the 
Church of Scotland, he was now ready 
to do It this first opportunity ; which 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
do according to the forms used by the 
law of Scotland, and subscribed two 
instruments thereof, in the presence 
of the Lords of the Council, who wit- 
nessed the same ; and his Majesty was 
pleased to order, that one of the said 
instruments be transmitted to the 
Court of Session, to be recorded in 
the Books of Sederunt, and afterwards 
to ie forthwitR lodged in the Public 
Register of Scotland ; and that the 
other of them remain among the Re- 
cords of the Council, and be entered 
in the Council-book. 

The Proclamation of the AcctfSBion 
of his present Majesty, George the 
Fourth, wftiild hate taken place on 
Sunday, but the 30th being the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of Charles 
I. which IS observed by statute as a 
solemn fast in the ritual of the church 
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service, the ceremony was deferred till 
yesterday. By 1() o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the space fronting the Palace of 
C’arlton -house was occupied by great 
numbers of spectatois. Mr Lee, the 
Fligh Constable of Westminster, with 
a considerable number of assistants, 
kept an open passajre to the court- 
yard of Carlton-house, to secure in- 
gress for the dilfercnt persons who 
were to compose the procession, andf 
who began to assemble before eleven 
o'clock. iSmall parlies of the Hdrse 
Guards then appeared, and took their* 
station before Cai lton-hou90,andatong’ 
Pall-mall to the Ojiera-house. Many 
of the nobility and gentry began to 
take tlieir stations round the steps of 
the giand entrance of Carlton-house. 
The view at this time was grand and 
imposing in the exticme, especially 
when the eye was directed over the 
elevated spaca beforq C’arl ton-house* 
The variegated colours ; the fineness 
of the day, the sun shining at this pe- 
riod with peculiar brilliancy ; the ar- 
rival of the Royal Dukes and the No- 
bility in their carnages ; all contiibu- 
ted greatly to increase the general ef- 
fect. The crowd in Pall-mall by half 
past eleven became immense, but all 
proceeded with the utmostlranquillity. 

A little before t%elve o'clock the 
procession was completely formed, and 
advanced in front of Carlton-house in 
the following order : — 

Farriers ofthc 1 afeGuards, withaxcaerect. 

Freuch^IIonis of the Troop. 

Troop of Life (iuurdH. 

The Beadles of the different Farisfies, 

^ in their long cloaks. 

^ Constables 
Two Knight- ^Marshal's Officers. 

Rnigbt Marshal and lus Men. 

, Ilousifhold Drums. 

Kettle Drums. 

'I’l uinpets. 

Pursuivant 

Blue ]\fanth — William Woods, Esq. 
Rouge Croix — W. KadclifFc, Gent. F.S. A. 

Rogue 4>iagon — G. G. Young, Flsq. 
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Tortcullis— J. F. Bdtz^ Esq. F.S.A. 

Ihrald. 

ITiiigofAnns — Ciarlci Sir Isa?c Heard, Kt. 
supported by tv\o hcipeants at Arms, 
AMtli tlh h mates. 

Clarenea ux— (b Iburisrn, J'-q. 
Noiroy — U Bij^arid, J'sq. 
lIiT.ilds ill tlidr fill] dle^JS. 
Wind^oi — J'laiKi*- Al.ntin, i/.q F.S. \ 

(’llCStCI (i. M. S(] 

Laneastii — Lod'us F S A. 

V A'oik — Sir (t Na>lt‘r, Kiit. 1 ^'.A. 
lluhiiioiid — dos. H.'iwUt, Ivaj. I S.A. 

Some! set — .lames Catllle^\v K^q. 

Tioop Oi ]j1c (hiaitls. 

Several Officers of State, Nobility, 
and Pnvy ('oimstllors aiteiideiL 

Many Members ‘of Parliament fol- 
lowed ; and the Dukes of York, Cla- 
rence, and Gloccbter, and the l^nncc 
Leopold, next appeared. The ar.. 
rangement on tins slatioii was most ef- 
fective, and It was improved on look- 
ing into the splindid ball of the Pa- 
lace, for tbcie were large paities of 
the Oflicerfe of State, 6cc, Surround- 
fd by these, and supported by his 
Royal Brothers and Pnnee Leopold, 
appeared bis Majesty George iV.— 
The Duke of Glocester stood imme- 
diately in the grand entrance. 

All 2 o’clock the guns in St James’s 
Park commenced hung, which w^as the 
signal for the prc>^lam:Uiun. Sir Isaac 
Heard, the veia rahle Garter King at 
Arms, then stepped foiwaid and sta- 
tioned himself 111 the centre of the in- 
teresting group collected aiound the 
grand entrance. Those about him 
being uncovered, Sir Jo.uk: Heard pro- 
ceed^ to read the Pioclamation. At 
the conclusion of this ceremony, the 
company assenrbled instantaneously 
huzzaed most enthusia^t’cally. Shouts 
w'cie heard in all quartets, and the 
mullitiidc without the^walls filled the 
air with their plaudits. The military 
with similar ardour joined in the loud, 
long, and joyous huzzas. The guns 
contmned firing. The bands stiuck 
up God sme the King; ami many a 
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loyal heart, by the satisfaetton which 
beamed on the countenances of all, ap- 
peared to beat in unison with the sen- 
tinr^nts of that truly national anthem. 
The Officers at Arms then mounted 
on horseback, and tlie procession com- 
mcJiced ; it foimed in the court-yard, 
and p..3sed along the crescent made in 
pi oc ceding lourul by the portico. It 
enttf.d Pall-mall through the upper 
cntiance J he officers belonging to 
the city of Westminster, headed by 
the J Iigli Constciblc, went first, clear- 
ing the streets of the carnages and 
otiic! obstructions that^ould easily be 
leinoved, and that mi^it impede the 
march of tlic procession. The vene- 
rable Sir Isaac Heard, after the ter- 
mination of the ceremony in the front 
of Carlton-house, did not join in the 
piocession, availing himself of the an- 
cient privilege of Garter King at 
Arms not to mount on horseback. — 
Ihe appearance of the procession was 
beautiJul and grand in the extreme, 
when It was proceeding in full march, 
'Fhc whole parly, as they passed along, 
wcic warmly greeted with huzzas, 
especially while they were traversing 
the front of the palace of Carlton- 
house ; and the approach of the pro- 
cession towards Charing-cross, w'here 
the crowd on foot and in carnages 
was even greater than in Pall-mall, 
w^as announced by the plaudit raised 
by the assembled populace. The num- 
bers at Channg-cioss received consi- 
derable accession by the arrival of 
thousands from Pall-niall, who w^re 
desirous of beholding the ceremony of 
the Proclamation. The increased num- 
bers of the spectators, together with 
the vast assemblage of carriages of va- 
rious ^iescriptions, occasioned some in- 
terruption to the procession ; but by 
the great activity of the officers, and 
the willingness of all parties to contri- 
bute to the orderly and impiessive ar- 
langcwea^ of the procession, all ob- 
struciione wcrc^spcedily removed. 
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The whole party having arrived and 
formed in the centre of Charing^cross, 
near the statue, the ceremony of the 
proclamation was repeated in like man- 
ner as it had beei>performed under the 
grand entrance of Carlton-palace. 

The cavalcade then proceeded jan- 
ward towaids Temple-bar, preceded 
by an immense crowd. A troop of 
the Horse Guards arriving first, Open- 
ed to the right and left, and having^ 
cleared a passage to the gates, the Pur- 
suivant at Arms ^tlvanced, amidst 
flourishes of drums and trumpets, 
when the proclamafion of his present 
gracious Majesty * was again read 
aloud. 

The city procession was in waiting 
at the corner of Chancery-lane. The 
upper C ity Marshall, Mr Wotner, 
was sent forward to the gate at Tem- 
ple-bar# by the Lord Mayor, intima- 
tion having been given to Lord- 
ship that there was a loud knocking 
at the gate, and a demand. of admit- 
tance froth some persons outside. 

Mr Wotner went to the gate and 
said, “ Who knocks 

Voice outside. — The Herald King 
at Arms. I attend with a warrant to 
proclaim King George the Fourth. 
Open your gates.’* 

City Marshal. — I shall inform the 
Lord Mayor that you are in waiting 
at the gate.” 

The Marshal then rode back to the 
Lord Mayor, and having informed him 
that the Herald King at Arms was in 
wilting for ^dmissfon, to proclaim 
George the Fourth King of England, 
was directed by his Lordship to give 
the admission required, which was to 
be limited to the Herald King at 
Arms. The Marshal upon gQing tp 
the gates said to the officers, ‘‘ Open 
one side of the gtttcs and admit the 
Herald King. at Arms, and him alone. 
The rest are to stay behind.” The 
Herald King at Arms thVii code in, 
supported by two ol the ^lard, and 


was accompanied by the City Mar- 
shal to the Lord Mayor's carriage. 
The gate itas then closed. The He- 
rald King at Arras, with his hat on, , 
presented the warrant for proclaiming 
the new King. The Lord Mayor, 
immediately upon receiving the war- 
r^t, said, “ Admit,t]ie whole proces- 
sion into our city of London.” The 
gates were then thrown open, and the 
whole procession advanced till it reacli*- 
ed the middle of Fleet-street, lippositc 
to Chancef'ydanc, where the pr»cla-* 
mation was read aloud. Loud huz- 
zas succeeded the reading of the pro- 
clamation, and handkerchiefs and hats 
were waved in th§ an. The proces- 
sion, which had become consideiably 
greater by the addition from West- 
minster, then advanced into the city, 
and reached Wood-street, Cheapsidc, 
with very little interruption. At the 
south side of Wood-street, in the cen- 
tre of Cheapside, it ‘stopped, and the 
pfoclamation was then read. 

The cavalcade then moved on to the 
Royal Exchange, where the same ce- 
remony was observed. The carriages 
of the several Aldermen, 16 of whom 
were in attendance, met with various 
receptions to which they have been ac- 
customed, and which the public are 
not very delicate in shewing, particu- 
larly when those comh within their ob- 
servation who are not veiy popular. 
Alderman Atrkms was treated in the 
most brutal manner. A set of ruttians 
gathered togcthei in a band and hoot- 
ed at him, tt the same time that they 
seemed very busy with their ^ands 
amongst the incautious gentry who 
w^re gaping at the ffliow. Several of 
these fellows threw mud at the coach, 
and one of them threw something of a 
•more dangerots kind, for one of the 
windows of the carnage, which it had 
been found necessary to put up on ac- 
count of the violent conduct of the 
mob, was broken. The activity of the 
officers #wa6 here exercised with the 
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desired effect, and the fellow who 
broke the window was secured and 
taken to the Mansion-house, from 
whence he was conducted to Giltspur- 
etreet Compter, upon this very serious 
charge. 

The procession, after having lef the 
Royal Exchange, advanced to i^d* 
gate-pump, where it mad^ a sh >rt 
pause, after which it returned to the 
Mansion-house, through Fenchurch- 
etreet and Lombard-street. The Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen here separated 
from that part of the procession which 
had been admitted at the gate^ and 
retired to partake of a sumptuous coU 
lation which was provided for them. 
The remainder of the procession then 
returned to Westminster in the same 
order as it came. Banda of music 
preceded the State carriage, and play- 
ed for the most part during the pro- 
cession (jod sax)c the King, 
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« Carlton-Ilause^ Feb, 1, 1820. 

Half-past 3 o'chclyp, m. 
The King has been attacKed with 
inflammation on the lungs. We hope 
a favourable impression has been made 
on the complauH:, but his Majesty still 
continues severely indisposed. 

“William Knighton. 

“ Mat. John Tieknly.” 

“ Carlfoti-I fausCf Feb, 1 , 
11 o' dork, p m. 

King is bettci ; his Majesty 
has had some refreshing sleep, and the 
symptoms of Ihs Majesty s disorder 
are considerably alleviated.'* ‘ 

“ Cailtnu-llouse^ Fib. 2. 

“ The King contUMies rather beV- 
ter The inflammation in his Majesty*s 
chest lb diminished." 

“ Carlton^ Palace, Feb, 2. 

lip. m, 

“ The King’s symptom^ have all 



been more favourable throughout the 
day. His Majesty has had three 
hours* refreshing sleep this evening, 
j “ Carlton-Palace, Feb, 3 , 

Half past 1 1 a, m, 

“ The King has not passed a good 
night, but all his Majesty’s symptoms 
are st^l favourable." 

“ CarJion-Palace, Feb. 3, 
, Half paU 9 p. m, 

** The King is in all respects much 
better." 

“ Carlton-Palace, Feb. 4^ 

Hal/ -past 9 o'clock^ p. m. 
The King has passed the whole 
of this day more satisfactorily than 
any preceding one since the com- 
mencement of his Majesty’s severe ill- 
ness.” 

The King’s Health. — The King’s 
Palace, in Pall-Mall, was yesterday 
thronged the whole of the day with 
the dijU^rent branches of the Royal 
Family, the Foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers, the Cabinet Ministers, the 
Great Officers of State, the Nobility, 
Members of the House of Commons, 
the gentry, and others who have been 
presented at Court, and who are there- 
fore entitled to the honour of leaving 
their names to inquire after the Sove- 
reign, as well as great numbers of 
others, including several of the So- 
ciety of Friends, or Quakers, making 
their anxious and dutiful inquiries. 
The Physicians were, as usual, in con- 
stant attendance. The following was 
the first bulletin ; — 

Kin^s-Palace, Pall-Mall, 
Feb 4. — 12 o clock 
“ The King slept only at short inter- 
vals in the early part of the night ; but 
his Majesty had three hours of unin- 
terrupted sleep this morning. His 
Majesty's disorder is proceeding in its 
usual course, in a favourable manner. 

“ Henry riALFOiiD. 

“ Wm. Knighton. 

. “ M. J. Tilrney,” 

/ s 
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• 

' Funeral of his Royal Highness D. O’Brien, Esq., &c. See. Thccar- 
THE Duke of Kent* riages which carried the gentlemea 

and tradesmen of Sidmouth, who had 
The body of his Royal Highpess received an appointmentfrom his Royal 
lay in state for a short time at Wool- Highness, followed hia remains to a 
brook-cottavre, Sidmouth, previous to mile beyond the town of Honiton. 
its final rernoval from a scene whi^ch. Dicing that day the cathedral and 
but a few days before, was distinguish- p^chial bells of Exeter tolled for 
cd by all the smiling joys of do'mestic oJk hour, and most of the shops in 
hhbs and social happiness, Thiswere- the city were closely shut till 12* 
mohy took place on Sunday se’niight. Upon the arrival of the procession ati 
in a spacious room, which wai hung^Bndport, the remains of hk Royal 
•vith black cloth, and lighted with 30 Highness were placed in the church . 
' wax candles. The coffin and urn were there, under a military guard, during 
raised upon trestles, and covered wkh the night of Monday, 
a rich velvet pall, t timed up at each On the following morning, at ten 
end to show the splendid materials of o'clock, the procession moved in the 
which they were composed. same order, halting on Tuesday, the 

At the head of the coffin was raised 8th, at Blanford ; on Wednesday, the 
a superb plume of feathers, and three 9th, at Salisbury ; and on Thursday, 
smallefc-^lvimes were placed on each the 10th, at Basingstoke; the same 
side; op the>ight and. left of it were arrangement being observed for pla-« 
thiee Ikrge wax tapers, in sdjd silver cing the remains of his late Royal 
candlesticks, standing nearly ftve feet Highness, eadh night, as at Bridport. 
high. The number of persons who As the mournful procession passed 
were admitted to this solemn spectacle through the cities and towns on the 
was immense for a country town. The road, the bells of the churches tolled, 
company entered at one door, and, ha- and the shops were closed. The es-* 
ving walked round the Royal remains, cort was occasionally formed by the 
made their egress by another. The yeomanry cavalry of the respective 
greatest order and regularity prevail- districts ; and in several towns the 
ed. local authorities received and joined 

On Monday the procession towards the cavalcade. 

Windsor commenced, attended by an On Friday it moved on in the same 
immense concourse of spectators from order to Cumbcrland-lodge, which is 
the surrounding country, who sincere- situated in the Great Park, on the 
ly lamented the early loss of one to south side of Windsor, and arrived 
whose future residence among them there at six o’clock in the evening, 
they had loolaed with the most plea- From 12 c^’clock on Saturday mom- 
8in*g anticipations. ing until its ultimate removal in th^wreii- 

Nearly 30 carnages of the nobility ing, the body of his late Royal High- 
and gentry of the neighbourhood at- nesS lay in state, and was visited by many 
tended the procession about 3 miles persons, *who proceeded to the Lodge, 
out of town. Among them were those notwithstandmg the distance was up- 
of the Right Hon. Lord Roll?, tht# jvards of threes miles from Windsor. 
Right Hoiij Lord Craves, Sir J. Ken- The spectators entered at the great 
naway, Bart., Sir Jos^h Scott, Bart,, hall, from whence they proceeded to 
Sir Edward Straceyf Bart., Edward the draying-room, a spacious apart-* 
Lee, Esq., Henry Stewart, l^<^,Tho- ment, hung with black draperies, and 
nias Dashwood, Esql Mr vbiUipps, lighted vi^th wax tapers> fixed in silver 
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gconoes on the walla. The body was 
placed under a canopy, ornamented 
with escutclieona ; and over the coffin, 
which was covered with crimson vel- 
vet, was a pall, also adorned with them. 
On each side of the body four large 
wax lights were burning in malsive 
silver candlesticks. At the hea^of 
the coffin sat two gentlerpen of ♦lis 
late Royal Highness’s household. The 
spectators passed round the coffin, and 
then retired. ' 

At 7 o’clock the several depart- 
ments of the procession, as it was to 
move from Cumberland-lodge, assem- 
bled on the lawn in front of that edi- 
fice, where they were marshalled in 
proper order. About Iialf past nine 
o^clock the Duke of York, and the 
Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, and Glo- 
ceeter, together with his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold, who had arrived 
at the Dean's house about 8 o’clock, 
put on their mourning robes, and w'cnt 
to the Chapter-hoiiflc to meet the pro- 
cessfon from Curnberlaiid-lodgc. Here 
it underwent a second .iirangcmtnt, 
and the arrangement then fixed upon 
was the arrangement obseivcd in the 
chapel. 

Upon its arrival in that place, the 
drums and tiumpets of the Royal 
household, the Kinght-marshal’e men, 
and the servants and grooms of the 
Royal Family, fihd oil wiihout the 
door. 

At the entrance of the chapel the 
Dean and Canons, attended by the 
< choir, received the bodyv 

Ar awful silence pervaded the spec- 
tators in the chapel as the solemn ser- 
vice commenced with tlie DeaA of 
Windsor's distinct and impressive de- 
livery of the opening verses of the 
burial service, which occupied him uij- 
tll he reached his stall. The proces- 
sion then separated to the right and 
^^g^irft, and the coffin, which was of vsuch 
'V ^ size as not to allow its passing with, 
out some difficulty through^tbe open- 
ing of the vault into v^hich it was to 


be deposited, was placed on the move- 
able car, invented by Sir_W. Congreve, 
for the Queen’s funeral. It was then 
prc^elled by mechanical power to the 
platform, from which, by impercep- 
tible machinery, it was afterwards let 
do;ivn into the tomb. This contri- 
vance was invented to alleviate the la- 
bour, of the bearers, which on former 
occn.ions had been found almost in- 
8uppbrtable.‘ 

Tbt‘ Duke of York, as chief mourn- 
er, sat at the heftd of the corpse, hit 
supporters on either side, and the bear- • 
efa of the canopy. . The Rev. Dean 
then went through the ordinary ser- 
vice for the dead ; the responses being 
made by the choir. During the pei- 
formance of that part which begins 
with, “ Man that is born of woman,” 
the coffin was gradually lor\.x jd ; and 
at the pronoijuting 'lA the. words, 

Ear^htto earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust,” a small quantity of conse- 
crated earth was dropped upon the 
lid. The closing part of the solemn 
ritual was then read, and the style and 
titles of the lamented Prince were pro- 
claimed in the usual form by Sir Isaac 
Heaid, who has now ai rived at the 
venerable age of 90, in a clear and dis- 
tinct voice as follows : — 

Thus it hath pleased Almighty 
God to take out of this transitory life, 
unto his divine mercy, the most high, 
most mighty , and illustrious Prince Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent and Stiathern, 
Earl of Dublin, Kmghi of the most 
noble Order o& the Garter, Knight 
Grand Cross of the most honourable 
military Order of the Bath, and Knight 
of the most illustrious Order of St Pa- 
trick, fourth son of his late most sa- 
cred^Majesty King George III., of 
’^^blessed memory, and third brother of 
the most high, m»st mighty, and most 
excellent Monarch, George IV., by 
the grace of Gcki of the United King- 
dom o£ /Great’ Britain and Ireland 
King, Defende r of the Faith, King 
of Harjvcr, a id Duke of Brunswick 
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and LanenbiWj wbom God ble^ and 
preserve witb health, ^ng life, honourf 
and all worldly happineaa/^ 
Throughop the awful oereKiony, 
all eyes were turned upon their Royal 
HigWsse* the Duke* of York, Cla. 
I'ence, Sussex, and Prince Leopold, 
whose feelings it is almost impossible 
to describe. His Royal HighWas the 
Duke of Sussex, so long the intimate 
companion and resident tinder we same 
roof at KeaBington-palacc wim his la- 
• men ted brother, Ih vain rallied his 
firmness to support him under this try- 
ing affliction. Their congenial feelihgs, 
the reciprocity ortheir active and be- 
nevolent pursuits, rushed upon his 
mind ; the sudden rupture of their 
earthly connexion, under circumstances 
so peculiarly calculated to awaken the 
mosUipi*i^nant grief, called forth all 
those jensatiVswwhwU only the good 
can feel, and his Royal P^^j^j^ess gave 
vent to his feelings in unrestrained and 
overwhelming anguish. The grief of 
Prince Leopold was manifested in a 
calmer but not less expressive manner. 
His Royal Highness appeared sunk 
in abstract contemplation. He now 
mourned for the husband of his sister 
— when last in this chapel he wept 
over the bier of his wife, the beloved 
and lamented daughter of England. 
The Dukes of York and Clarence 
seemed equally to feel the bitter se- 
paration to which they were doomed 
from the object of their fraternal af- 
fection. This melancholy scene was 
rendered slilP more«poigoU&t to them 
by the sad impression, tblit mournful 
as it was, it was but tbe prelude of 
the more formal, thbu^h equally la- 
mented burial of a parent, who had 
endeared* htmself tbroilghout ^a Icmij 
reign, by the exercise of the most last- 
ing virtue^. Three days will pot elapsO 
before thi^se iUuatHjraf mourners ivUi 
have to stand on we same spot, to 
ta}te a last view ofme fequiintfof a 
beloved parent, sinULg into bis tomb 
VOi. xm. PART ill ^ 


amid the affectionate attaebtucsd^^dt t 
free people. The assocfetioii 
feelings dould not fail to atobse Hie 
aoute sensibility of their Royal 
nesses, undera combination of 
smaces at once so melancboly and 
tmssing. 

/Fui^r|ial op hi'$ late Majesty. 

Heralds* ^CoBe^e^ Feb 10 . 

' ** All Peers, Bishops, S0i^*of 
Peers, and Privy Councilors, who 

E ropose !o assist at the interment df 
is late Most Sacred Majesty King 
George the TJSrd, of blessed memory, 
which is appointed to be solemnized 
in the Royal Cfhapel of George, at 
Windsor, on Wednesday evening next, 
the 15th instanrt are requested to sig- 
nify their intention by letter, address*>» 
ed to me at this College, on or before 
Monday next the Hth instant, at 2 
o'clock, in prder that the necesSaiy 
ticket of admission* may be transmit- 
ted to them respectively. 

All Peers, eldest Sons of Peers, and 
Privy Counallors, are to appear in 
full dress, black ; the Knights of the 
several (')rder8 wearing their respec- 
tive Collars ; and the Bishops will ap- 
pear in their Rochets, 

«♦ Hlnky Howard Molybteux 
“ Howard, 

Deputy Earl Marshal,^* 

We have now to describe the cefe« 
monial of lying in stale, whibh spec* 
tators are admitted to see from ten 
this morning till four in the afternoon. 
Numbers jftsetnbled early* at Queen 
Elizabeth's Gate,'leadisiig t<nfte Up- 
per Castle-yard, on the north side of 
which j^re the state ipartments, where^ 
in the royal coirpse lay. The crowd 
increa$ed from some unfoieseci^ delay 
#in tbe arraugftnents, so that tjhere Whs 
no admission till eleven, when the ghtea 
were opened. An unpleasant 
. MU naturally ensued for awtulhi. A 

g jard of honour was drawd up on the 
wttYrtsthe Upper Gshtle-yard. But 
V 
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the police officers in attendance 
ed the public to take a diaffoeal path 
from the outer gate to that; in the 
the northeast angle, which leads to 
the kitchen and buttery offices. At 
this gate a guard was placed, who 
admitted a few at a time, to preveftt 
confusion. They were assisted 
Knight Marshals’ men in black«carvej^ 
dtc. The company ascended by a 
nartow old spiral staircase, leading to 
an old apartment opening into St 
Gcorge’s-naD, through whidi specta- 
tors passed ^to the Great Guard 
Chamber facing the Terrace, by a 
passage enclosed by a rail covered with 
black, and were directed by some of 
the Life Guards. Thence they pro- 
ceeded on the left through the Au- 
dience ^Chamber into the Presence 
Chamber. These apartments, and the 
drawing-room, were lined, ceiling abd 
walls, with dark purple cloth, partly 
disposed in folds, br festooned. The 
Audience Chamber was lighted with 
20 double branches on silvered es- 
rutchcons j the floor was partly railed 
off, covered with black, within which 
was a party of the yeoman in dcvp 
mourning. 

The Presence Chambci w'as li hted 
by twenty silver sconces, each contain- 
ing two wax lights. On the left, a 
number of the yeomen of the Guards, 
dressed in deep mourning, their hal- 
berts bung With black crape, were 
drawn up in a line. You now enter- 
Audience Chamber, wlucli was 
tbit in which die remains^ of our ve- 
were placed. Here 
a splendour was thrown over 

the scene by a profusian of waxjigh^s 
displayed in rows on eath side, and at 
the end of the Toom* A temporary 
throne was richiv hung with 

black cloth, 'under winch the coffin 
was placed on $ platform- Caj>pun 
Cipriani attended in dose uisiitiug. 
The throne, steps, and footstool, Un- 
der the organ gallery, whert^ 


ture of Handel is placed, were cover- 
ed with black. # 

At the head of the coffin aat Lord 
pmts (one of the Lordpn Waiting), 
as chief mourner ; he« was su^orted 
by Sir George Campbell and Colonel 
Wotley. At the end of two hours 
Lord Graves was relieved by Lord 
Delawarr, and the two supporters by 
by Colonel King and the Hon Ca- 
vendish^ Bradshaw. 

‘ At th^ foot of the coffin were pla- 
ced two heralds, Ff^ncis Martin, Esq., •' 
Windsor ; Joseph Hawker, Esq., Rich- 
moifd. These gentlemen were attired 
in their official costdme, and were like- 
wise relieved occasionally by two other 
Heralds, Edmund Lodge, Esq. Lan- 
caster ; Geofge Martin Leake, Esq. 
Chester, In other parts of the cham- 
ber, artd within the railing '^^■•‘'which 
the royal coffin waS Wpaiffced frejm the 
public, jpwie four of the late King’s 
Gentlemen Ushers, four Pages, two 
Grooms of the great Bed-chamber 
(Messrs Chalmers and Seymour) to- 
gether with ten Gentlemen Pension- 
ers, all clad in deep mourning, and 
w'earing silk scarves. 

THE INTERMEKT. 

At half past five o’clock, a strong 
body of cavalry, composed of detach- 
ments from the 1st and 2d Life- 
Guards and the Oxford BJues, form- 
ed two lines, extending from the en- 
trance to the lower court, down Castle- 
street, and for a considerable distance 
up High-street and Park-street. The 
space m the centre of t^e two lines 
was kept dear for the convenience of 
those Vho had tickets pf admission to 
the lower court Some confusion arose 
while the cavalry were taking their 
positioQ, and the feet of one or two 
t individuals suffered from the trampling 
of the horses. Buts on th^ whole, as 
much order and Wgdarity were pre-* 
served as could j^sibly be expected 
under the. pecurar eircumstauces of 
the case,^b^ y kUtUeose concourse 
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of people was forw»t4 to ob-» 

(am admittance to the lov^rer eonrtf 
though which the funeral proc^sdon 
waa to pass to^ St George’s Chapel* 
On the terrace/to the right of the cn* 
trance into the court, a large detach- 
ment of the Life Guards and Oxford 
Blues were stationed. Th4j after- 
wards formed a line within a feet 
of the platform, and thus p^tected 
from excessive pressure those/ persohit 
who were fortunaU enough to procure 
stations immediately adjoining to that 
temporary enaction. At six o'clock 
orders were given* to admit those who 
had procured tickets from the Groom 
of the Stole, and a furious rush im- 
mediately took place. Sufficient prc.* 
cautions had, however, been taken to 
‘prevent any person forcing hia way 
withouttb^ credential. Those 

who^dame to see the ^dee jaion at first 
lounged up and down th^ CiTiJtle'yard, 
as if uncertain as to the point from 
which 11 , could bexeen to the best ad- 
vantage ; but, at last, the necessity of 
settling in some one fixed point or* 
other, became apparent to them, and 
in many cases they fixed upon the very 
worst points of view which could have 
possiblly been selected. The platform 
was similar to that erected on the oc- 
casion of the funeral of the late Queen, 
and extended down the south aisle to 
the west-gate, and up the nave to the 
choir. Il was covered entirely with 
black c^oth, with a railing on each 
side of about threc^fee^ in height, also 

covered with black* I mikediatdy with- 
out this railing a apape 1^ tor the 
soldiery, by whpm it was a&erwards 
lined, and for tbo Etouboys, who were 
permitted ^ be |p»resent, to the num- 
ber of nesMt hundred. In the no^th 
aisle, benches Were erected in a gradual* 
asceiit toh coniiaet|hle height, fptthe 
accommodatiqn qf those v^o hid rp^ 
ceived tickets, wbobrttied oart of the, 
procession. Over Ihe de^Sit to the 


l^rocession. Over Ihe de^Sit to the 
Koyal cemetery, a ir^agnificsnt' canopy^ 
of purple velvet wai erctctd^ sur- 


mounted by a crown and eijif&h>n. 
The corpice was formed of a ffchliT 
gilt Gothic scroll, from which depead* 
ed festoons, each charged with aWyat 
escutcheon. This kind of canop^d 
tMple, or haUaguin% had a very 
ipsing effect* 

f The ^ordinary Ifghts of the Chapti. 
oeing insufficient to render the ceim 
mony distinct, the number of cand]^ 
was increased \ branches w^re affixed 
to every Knight's stall and aro^d the 

S tar, aud three large brass chandeliers 
ere suspended from the ceiling, each 
containing an tinmease number of wax 
lights, This %d the desired effect, 
and the effulgence was sufficient to 
enlighten every part of the building. 
Additional seats were raised on ea^ 
side of the altar for the foreign mi- 
nisters, and for those illustrious indi- 
viduals who attended the funeral. Be- 
sides this, the Organdoft, which con- 
tained 9^ persons, was prepared for 
the reception of people of distinction. 
Thtise were the only placeil allotted 
for spectators ; consequently the num- 
bers admitted to witness the funeral 
service were extic'mely limited. 3uch 
was the demand for tickets, that we 
have heard of even fifty guineas having 
been offered for one to the aisled with- 
q^t success. The •Choir Was prepa- 
red with a magnificence far exceedmg 
what had been witnessed at the late 
Royal funerals. 

Soon after 8 o'clock the $4 i«gi- 
ment of Gpards, in whilogaifera, were 
marched on that pqtdri||o£^ | be plat^ 
form which joined thf Tjotmc* poroh, 
ffOm whence the .funeral procession 
was to issue, vs^ithout the southTjjAofr 
of St George’s Chapel. Some ajffi* 
et^ty was enpoontered in mari^lbhg 
th<^, aud a considerable 
Ckmsequence. They wer«vp|||j^tely 
formed in two lines, onC oh side 
of the platform. They rested (wi their 
reversed arms. Many of them carried 
-ffambelux, but the lights. were not dis- 
tributed with any degree of regularity. 
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The noblemen and gentlemen ap- 
pointed to form a part' of tb^ proces- 
sion assembled at Si George's-hall at 
7 o’clock, and were then marshalled in 
the order of procession by George 
Nayler. At the same hour his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, who an 
pearedyto be deeply <;dflPected, took W® 
l||at at the head of the coffin ts chier 
mqurner, attended b^ his supporters, 
where bis Royal Highness remaned 
until g. At 9^ o'clock the symphony 
to the Dead March in Saul reverbera- 
ted as from a distance through the 
Castle walla, and shortly afterwards 
the procession began tp move from the 
state apartments towards St George’s 
chapel. Again, after a short interval, 
the trumpets sounded as from a short 


dis^nee the same symphony ; the mi- 
nute guns joined their mournful dis- 
cord t and the bands of the Coldstream 
stru^K up the Dead March. This 
was reputed several times before the 
procession came into the lower yard 
at all \ at last, it burst upon the public 
view, and as it passed along the dense 
line of /spectators, created on evetT 
side a ntost striking and imposing ef- 
fect. the coffin arrived near them, 
every individual w|s uncovered, and 
remained so, as a last mark of respect 
to the Sovereign whom he had so 
much loved and reflected whilst li- 
ving. 

The procession moved in the fol- 
lowing order i— 


Knight Marshal’s Men, two and two, with black Staves. ^ 
Troinpeta and Kettle Drums, and Drums and Fifes of lfi<?T6dfTjruards.^ 
^ #Poor Knights of Windsor^ 

P^es of His late Majesty. 

Apothecaries to His * Surgeons to his 

Majesty. ^ Majesty. 

Apothecaries to His Surgeons to His 

late Majesty, * late Majesty. 

The Curate and Rector of Windsor. 

Gentlemen Usherb Quarterly Waiters to His Majesty. 

Pages of Honour to His Majesty. 

Grooms of the Pnvy Chamber to His Majesty. 

, Sergeant Surgeons to His Majesty. 

Physicians to His Midesty. 

Physicians to His late Mi^esty. 

Household Chaplain to His late Majesty* 

Ch'rks of the Closet to His Majesty, 
ii^uerries to the Royal Family. 

Equerries to Ih« Majesty. 

Clerk IMarshal and First Equerry, 
wi^lileinen Ushe?8 of tlie Privy Chamber to HlO Ml^iesty.* 

^ Grooms of the Bedchamber to His Majesty.. 

Master of the Robes to His Majesty. 

SulicitoriGwieral. ^ * ’ Attorney-Creuewl. 

JBoroiu Of the R«Kheeaer and Justicea of both J|ead»i. 

The Lord Chief Baron. 

The Lord Chief- Justice of the Cdhimon Pleas* 
^co-^ncoBot. The Master of «he Bella. 

, The Lord Chief Justice of the Kench Bettcf . " 

Comptndler of the King's Treasurer of ?!»#. King's 

HousehoM. HouaelWd. 

Pnvy Counctilon (not Peefse) ” 
f PUirsuivant. 

Eld^ Sons "dfBaions. 
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IHiMuivant 

Barons. 

I Pursuivant 
' Bishom, 

Herald. 

Eldest Sons |f Karls. 

• Viscoujts. 

% Hcrjld. 

rie{Mity Kaif Marshal. 

Eldest Sons of Marquises. 

/^SHcrald. 

; Earls. 

Eldest Sons of Dukesv 
HeraUl 
^Morquises. 

Herald. 

Dukes. * 

Herald. 

The Lo)rd Privy Seal. 

The Lord President of the Coui, 

The Archhibhop of York. 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

\ - Norroy King of Arms. 

of his Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Uroom of the Stole Muster or the Horse 

to His Majesty. to His M^esty. 

THE ROYAI. CROWN 
Supporter: orHAVo\in, Supporte: 

A (k^ntleinaii borne, on a purple velvet cushion, A Gentlen 
Usher. by Blanc Coursier King of Anns. IJ slier. 

Supporter: THE IMPKIUAL CUOWN Supportei 

3d Gentleman Usher of the United Kingiloni, x2d Cicntleinai 

Daily M’^aitcr to borne on a purple vdvit cushion, Daily Wait 

His Majesty. by Clarcncieux King of Anns. Ilia Majei 

The becrctaiy of the The Lord Steward of The Master 

Lord Steward. His Majesty’s Household. MUjesty’s Hot 

The I^ord Chamberlain 

tleman Usher, of IIis Majesty’s Household. A Gentleman 


Supporter ; 

A Gentleman 
U slier. 
Supporter : 

:^d Cl cn tleman Usher 
Daily Waiter ter 
His Majes^. 
The Master of His 
MJjcBty’a Household. 


m ««Bal anajs, 

ters of tlid Pall, SupporStrfortfie Pal^, 


A Crcntlcman Usher, of IIis Majesty’s Household. A Gentleman Usher, 
live Cjcntleiricn Pensioners tivc Gentlemen Peilidcmers 

with axtB reversed. with rov^lliad. 

«!» BnXS, 

Supporters of thd Pall, SupporStH^rtfie Pa 

Three Dukes. ^ Three Dukes. 

Covered with a fine Holland Sheet and a Purple Velvet Pifll, adorned with 
Ten EacutcheUns of the Imperial Arms, carried by Ten Yeomen 
of the Guard, under a Canopy of Purple Velvet. 

First Gentleman , • Genttenwm 

Usher Daily M^futer Garter Pnncipal King of Usher of the 

to His Majesty. I Arms. Black Rod. 

Supporter: I The Chief Mourncr, Supporter: 

A Peen I in a long Black Cloak, Bis Train borne A Peer. 

|by TwtPPeers, assisted by the Vice -Chamberlain 
of His Majtaty's Household. 


Gentlamatt 
Usher of the 
Black 

Supporter: 
A Peer. 
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Sixteen Fem, J^wdstants to tke Chief Mounier. 

PR1NC£« OF THE BlOOD RoYAt, 

in long Black Cloaks, t^c train of each borne by two Gentlemen of the 
respective Households of their Royal Highnesses. 

The Council of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, as Custos 
Personffi of His late Majesty. 

Master of the Household Groom of the Stole Vice Chamberlain to His 
to His late J\lnjehty on to lliAate Majosty late Majesty on the 

the Windsor Kstabj^sh- on thu Windsor . Windsor Establibh- 

nicnt. . EstgbVjshmcnt, / ment. * ♦ 

Iiords of His late Majesty*^ BLdchainber. 

• Grooms of His late Maj^<»C]r s Ulcdcbambcr. 

^ His late MjyestJ^s Ti us, tees. 

' Eqjierriefi to His late Majesty. ^ 

Gentlemen I^WoiHirB with their Aves reverid. 

Yeomen of tJie Guard with their Partizans reversed. 


The procession from the grand 
porch to the south door of St George’s 
Chapel afforded to thousands of specta- 
tors a scene of funereal grandeur, at 
once the most solemn and picturtsquc. 
The long train of distinguished per- 
sonages, habited in then mournful 
costumes, relieved only by the occa- 
fiional partUcolonved ma^nilicencc of 
heralds, was rendered quite visible to 
the beholders by the lights of the 
torches borne by the soldiery, who 
lined on each side the temporary way. 
The evening w'as dark, hut the torch- 
lights produced the finest imaginable 
effect. 

i HE CHAPEL. 

At half past seven a detachment of 
the First or Grenadier Guards were 
marched into the middle of the aisle, 
and took their stand ou cadi side of 
til^t ratted way, through which the ge- 
IHifal procession was to, pass. At 
arms and standards 
were reversi^, and every second man 
wa9 supplied with a large wax taper 
Ughted, A whole hour now elapsed, 
vmich was not marked by any incident 
except the sound of the solemn firing, 
of the minute guns. At nine o’clock 
a mournful flourish of trumpets, but 
faintly heard in the aisle, an^rounced 
that the pi occasion had begun to move, 
and evciy eye was immediately fixed 


in anxious expectation tQw^ards the 
spot by which it was to enter. In a 
few minutes the van entered the aisle, 
consisting of the Poor Knights, fol- 
lowed by the Pages ; and then by slow 
degrees, the whole body iqoiifid fot- 
waid m the ord^&i4«;sfiMb^a in ]^he ce- 
remonial, {Jt ’j impossible to conceive 
a more Striking, a more deeply impres- 
sive spectacle, than that which now 
presented itself. All that distin- 
guished in rank or station, judges, ge- 
nerals, bishops, privy counciilorb, peers, 
were seen in silent march accompany- 
ing to the tomb the corpse of a mighty 
monarcli, so lately the fountain of ho- 
nours, but now a mere memento of the 
fragility of all earthly grandeur. In 
addition to the Bolemn*ity induced by 
this general reflection, every heait 
seemed to feel personally a particular 
grief at the loss of a friend and father. 
Among the distinguished persons ot 
opposition Vho had come to pay their 
homage to the memory of their vene- 
rable Sovereign, were the Duke of 
Bedford, Earl Grey, the Bail of Lau- 
derdale ; and it was gratifying to see 
that those who differed in all points of 
politic!, agreed in one thing-.-.that all 
the respect which individufls have it 
in their power ip bestow should be 
paid to him whothad so 'long adorned 
the kingly bffice with’** mild wisdom’’ 
and undeviating Worth. As the pro- 
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cession moved dow|jr ^cte 

able to observe the several Bakes vrho 
bad been appointed to bear the pall ; 
and, unless our eves deceived ite, we 
saw the Dukes *01 Wellington, Buc- 
cleucb, Newcastle, Dorset, Northum- 
beiland, and Athol. Ihe canape over 
the coffin was borne by M^trquises, 
among whom we perceived the Mar- 
u^uiscs of Stafford, Buckinghans^ and 
Cholmondeley. Almost immediahAv 
before the coffin, a most imposing cN« 
k • feet was pioduced*by the array of na- 
uional banners, carried by different 
nobleman. The Union Banner'^as 
carried by Lord Grenville, St George’s 
Banner by Lord Howjftrd of Effing- 
ham, the gi and Royal Banner by I--ord 
Hill, the Banner of Scotland by Lord 
Clinton, the Banner of Ireland by (wc 
beliff.w) T<.ord Hcadfort, and the Ban- 
ners of HanC^icr an-* Brunswick by 
two nobh men whose pNioHs we could 
not distinguish. As soon as the cof- 
fin appeared round the corner of the 
aisle, th<f singers of tlu diffeient choirs,' 
who were followed by the Dean of 
Windsor, struck up the solemn service 
of “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
This beautiful anthem lasted till the 
corpse V as carried into the chapel and 
placed on the iresstla Immediately 
after the coffin followed the Duke of 
York as chief mourner; his Royal 
Highness had the appearance of deep 
and unaffteted sorrow. Next him went 
. 4 lie D^ke of ( larence, the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of (^ocester, and 
fnnee Leo^jold. • Tli^fine manly 
aspect of the latter, imbued as it is 
with seriousness and suffering, made a 
great impression on the spectators. 
As soon as the procession was com- 
pletely airanwd in the chapel, the 
Dean of Windsor, assisted on this oc- • 
basion by thelAvchbishop of Canter- 
bury, comipenced the service. The 
psalms were then chaunted by the full- 
est choir we ever heard ; it consisted 
of the princip J voices of the Chapel 

, / 


fi^iyal, of St James and St Oedfge'a 
diapel ; Mr Knyvett presided at the 
organ, and di^layed at ooce the pyo* 
fouodest science and the fmeat taste ; 
nothing could exceed the precision, the 
delicacy, the majesty of hi^ execution* 

J )nd he was worthily assisted. Messte 
aughan, W. Knyvett, J. B, Sale, and 
[arsha]!, sang with a solemn sweeU 
ness that divested the mind of all sub- 
lunary thoughts, and filled it with pi>« 
0U8 musingsk After Rentes «nthem of 
“ Hear ifiy prayer,” the choir per- 
formed that sublime piece, ** I heard a 
voic^^m Heaven/^ At the conclu- 
sion Orthe service, and previous to the 
last collect and# blessing, the funeral 
anthem, Gompobedby Handel for Queen 
Caioline, was sung by the full band. 
One portion, in which the voices of 
boys alone were employed, was a mas- 
terpiece of delicious enchanting har- 
mony. 

When this anthein was finished, the 
Dean read the prayer which accompa- 
nies ihe loweiing of the body into the 
grave ; and it is impossible to describe 
the thiilhng awe of every bosom as 
the thi owing of ihc dust resounded 
from the royal coihu. This awe was 
blill further heightened to those in the 
chapt 1 , bom whose eyes the coffin had 
blow I y and gi adu ally disappeared, with- 
out hands, and as rf it had been mys- 
teriously withdrawn by some suiperna- 
tural power., Sii Isaac Heard thmi 
read the titles of his late Majesty, bwt 
in a voice less firm than usu^ This 
tremuloussess was, however, the effect 
of grief rather than oT^^tartiThe ser^ 
vice being concluded, Mr Knyvett 
jffayed a solemn voluntary, and 
proce* 88 ion returned nearly m the 
der in which it came 
Thousandffwere afterwards adtt^ltted 
into the chapel, to see the coffin imd 
its splendid paraphernalia, aait lay in 
the t<mib. Thus ended the moat awful 
and magniiiccnt ftremony which any 
subject now kvitlg ever witness- 
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ed in this country' ; a ceremony, not 
merely adorned with all those appendU 
ages of grandeur which beloag as mau 
ter of course to all royal funerals^ but 
rendered sublime by the voluntary and 
heartfelt homage of countless thou- 
sands of affectionate subjects, who h|d 
thronged to the last obsequies of thw 
King, not from the idle curiosity 
seeing a grand exhibition, but to shed 
a* last tear over the grave of a father 
and fnend« 

Hth--^ Paris.-— Twelve Vcloclc at 
night (SundAy.)~A frightful ciime 
has this night filled the capital vuith 
alarm and consternation. flirKoyal 
Highness the Duke /Ic Bern had at* 
tended the representations of the opera 
with his august Duchess At half 
past eleven o'clock, a few minutes bt- 
lore the conclusion of the ballet, the 
Prince and Princess Uft the house, 
ahd were preparing to enter their car- 
riage. A man— a monster, watched 
this moment. He approached the 
Duke, who gave his arm to the Duch- 
ess, and stabbed him in the right side 
with a pointed instrument, which is 
commonly called a caikt or ti) t-poinie. 
The blood gushed out instantly, and 
the unfortunate Princess, whose situa- 
tion we shall not attempt to describe, 
was covered with it. 1 he Prince was 
carried into one of the rooms of the 
Adltlinistration, wlure some piofcs- 
StO0al gentlemen, who had not yet left 
the theatre, haste ned to his assistance. 
Olt i^eing the wound, they declared 
that it was not morul. A few mi- 
aiitAS^xJWonsieur, and the Duke 
aiad D^cKes^s of Angouleme, arrived. 
It will easily be conceived, that under 
the first impression of so tcnible an 
eventi it is our duty to confine our- 
aelves to a simple iclaron of facts;, 
and our profound soirow will strve as 
an apology for any disorder which may 
appear in our statement. 

^ assassin is a i*an between ihirty- 

fiia and forty years of age. JHe was 


seimred ma»ii»>t^^^ournal desDe- 
bati^ 

Farther Postscript.-— The hopes of 
the pfiysicians have, unhappily, proved 
fallacious. His Royal Highness ex- 
pired at six o’clock the next morn- 
ing ^Ihid. 

{Fr(m the GazeUe de France,) 

l^Avas half past eleven o'clock, the 
8pf?:Ucle was nearly terminated. The 
•Duke d'^ Bern had given his hand to 
his august spouse *to ascend the car- 
nage, when an assassin rushed foi* 
wai J, overthrew M de Btaiifremont, 
aide-de-camp to hi^ Royal I^ighness, 
and s*^rongly embracing the Prince 
with bib left arm, he plunged into his 
right side a double-edged poniard, 
which penetrated four inches in depth. 
Uhe Prince uttered an exclauMtion. 

At his c ry, tjie ardts^-dc camp of his 
Royal Higlp«Lsa surrounded him", but 
he had fallen, exclaiming, “ I am as- 
sassinated r* Madame the Duchess de 
Bern rushed out of the carnage with 
the Countess de Bethizy, who was m 
attendance on her It was this lady 
who first perctivtd that the fatal wea- 
pon was in the wound, and who drew 
It out. The blood gushed out m such 
abundance that she was covered with 
it, as was also the Princess herself. 
The Prince was conveyed to the hall 
of administration of the optia, whete 
skilful surgeons inspected the fright- 
ful wound. The Prince wa^? ipstiisi- 
blt, and fears were entertained, from 
the change hw features, that the 
wound was mortal. The unfortunate 
Princess testified at once the most pro- 
found gntf and the liveliest energy. 
She instantly threw off her attire, and 
devoted herself to the most painful and 
affecting cares. A stranger to every 
thing surrounding he/pshe assisted the 
professional men,, lavished the tender- 
est attentions upon her august spouse, 
and her ^ sweet accents were the first 
that the Prince heard on returning to 
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his senses, which happened about two 
o’clock. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, Mon- 
sieur, and the Duke of Angoultme, 
the Duke of Botwhon, and the Duke 
of Orleans, were about him since one 
o’clock. The unfortunate Prince avas 
enabled to speak, and hopes began to 
be felt He recognised the pci sons 
around him, among whom we d'stm- 
gui'ihcd the Duke of Reggio, GeneKl 
Belliardj the Duke of Kichchcu, M. 
•de ( hatt^aubriand, *and others. Hh 
R o) jl Highness spoke to them with a 
touching aflection on announcing* to 
them hib approa5hing termination. 
The physician having remaiktd, that 
the puKc had recovered some strength, 
the Pnnee icplied, “ So much the 
worse, 1 shall have a longer time to 
suflciK*' He in cffiet suffered sharp 
agony.. H< soon demanded to sie 
Mademoiselle. She was iVovighjt to the 
btd of sorrow, and embracing her with 
tenderness, he said, Dear infant, 
mayest thou be* happitr than thy fa- 
ther.” Pic conversed in a very low 
tone with hi8 august brother. About 
live o’clock the Kng arrived ; the first 
words which the Prince addressed to 
him were, ** Sire, grant that the last 
favour that 1 ask of you, be the par- 
don of my assassin.” 

The King shed tears. “ This is not 
the time,” said his Maiesty, to talk 
of this, let U8 think only of yourself.” 
^ The Prince replied, I do not de- 
ceive myself with respect to my situa- 
tion,” and h(*requeited that M. Latel, 
Monsieur's first almoner, might be in- 
troduced. He received the last sacra- 
ments, and never ceased to give the 
most striking proofs of piety and re-> 
signation. Almtithalf past five o'clock 
the assistance 6f art became useless, 
the blood. Qvefffowed hi^ chest with 
rapidity— death was imminent. Un- 
der pretence of leaving to the Prince 
a moment of tranquillity, they suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Duchess de 


Madame and Monsieur* tOt |MUi$ 
into a neighbouring cblimber) 
notwithstsnidmg the reiterated 
ces of the pro^ssiona) gehtlemaiif Ida 
Majesty would not quit the bed ^ bia 
adopted son. 

rhe august victim preserved an be- 
rcAc tranquillity. History will collect 
Ills last words. *nie worthy son of 
Henry IV. was ^cognised in the 
Prince, on calclaiming— ** Ah ! why 
• have I not found my death iiabattle 
and, he added, m a sorrowfuKtone, 
It IS cruel to me that I should die 
by the hand of a Frenchman/^ * 
It was in pressing the hand of the 
Monarch that the Prince eKpired— 
“ I have a list duty to perform tp my 
son,” said his Majesty. That duty wHa 
to close Ills cyts, 

A few minutes before death, the 
Prince, tuining his eyes towards Hea- 
ven, exclaimed, “ Oh my country 1 
Unhappy France I *• Such were hie 
last words. After having expressed 
dll the noblest sentiments of nature, 
friendship, and religion, the last sigh of 
the Fr( nch Prince w as for hiS country. 

Madame the Duchess de Berri ism 
a state which \se shall not attempt to 
d< scribe We aie assured that her 
Royal Highness has herself cut off her 
beautiful hair as the first sign of tho 
piofound grief whidi surrounds her. 

During this scene of horror the 
sassin was initrrogated The wretch 
had at hist taken to flight. At the 
cnee of some persons present, an indi- 
vidual wowld have seized him ; they 
struggled for an instaqjt, 'iiw4-tiie*mur- 
derer succeeded in escaping ; but a 
wAiter of a cofFee*hou8e seized hipl 
again near the arcade ; the guards wW 
pursued him arrived, and conveyed bte 
to the guard-voom at the opera, j y 
The name of the assassin is 3Lotiwl» 
a name already celebrated in thOv an- 
nals ok regicide. Ills manner is trau- 
quil. The physicians have not per- 
ceived }ny alteration in his putsO. He 
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18 about forty, dark, bald, and 
countenance has the expression of an 
hyena. He yras a working saddler in 
the train of artillery of the Old Guard ; 
he neyer carried arms even as a soldier. 
He wnt in 1815 to the Isle of Elba, 
and was afterwards at the battld of 
Waterloo. Whep asked if he were a 
Frenchman, he replied, “ Do you ntu 
8CC by my face \hat I am a good 
^‘rcnchinan Interrogated respecting 
the motive of his crime, he said, “ I 
do not love the Bourbons.^^ 

He was asked, Who inspired you 
with this wicked intention He re- 
plied, Don't call it wicked.** 

The assassin has been examined be- 
fore the Ministers ; when his replies 
were as follow : — 

Q. What induced you to commit 
this crime ?— A. My opinions — my 
sentiments. 

Qi What are they ? — A. I think the 
Bourbons arc tyrants, and the most 
cruel enemies of France. 

Q. In that suppobition why did you 
attack the Duke de Bern in prefer- 
ence to the rest? — A. Because he is 
the youngest Prince of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and seemed to be destined to 
perpetuate that race hostile to France, 

Q. Do you repent your act ? — A. 
No. 

Q. Had you ‘any instigator — any 
accomplice — A None. 

Q. If the justice of man cannot in- 
duce you to tell the truth, reflect on 
ihe justice of God. — A. God is mere- 
ly a word ; he* never came upon the 
earth. ~ . 

Q. What could induce you to com- 
mit an action so guilty ? — A. ] wish- 
ed to have refrained from it, but it 
was beyond my power to do eo. 

Q. What was your rtlbtive ? — A. It» 
will serve as a lesson to the great men 
, of my country. 

Q. Do you persist in sayifig that 
lkl> person inspired you with the idea 
of this crime ?— A. Yes. Moreover, 


it ia In the hands of Justice ; let her, 
therefore, do her duty, and let her 
discpvei those who it is presumed are 
my accomplices. 

These arc the only answers that 
could be obtained from this wretch ; 
he f'lgned them, and was escorted back 
to the Conciorgene. It is impossible 
to convey an idea of his matchless 
Ji Neither the aspect of the unfor- 

rlinate victim, nor the presence of the 
MagisMates, caused in him the least 
emotion, even for an instant. A s soon* ^ 
as the intei rogation was concluded, 
th^y proceeded to open the Body ; 
four of the late ‘Prince's valets-de- 
chambre bore him from the state 
couch into an adjoining apartment, 
where were assembled the Doctors 
Portal, Dupuy tren, and several others. 
From their observations, it appeared 
that the murderous weapon had pe- 
netrated 'fiiv^^nches between the 5th 
and ()th ribs, and had pierced the 
nicmbianeous muscles of the hcait. 
The ph)sician8 drew up aftd signed 
a very detailed attestation. 

When the hte Duke dc Berri was 
near expiring, he mentioned to his 
wife that he had two children bom 
in England and one in France, whom 
he wished her to take care of. — The 
moment she was removed from the 
body, she desired to see the children ; 
and on their being brought to her, 
she cut off some of her hair, and gi- 
ving a lock to each 'of them, and al§o 
one to her own little daughter, she 
said they were snteis ^d brothers, 
and that she would be their mother. 
The Princess then went to St Cloud, 
and took the children with her. 

London Gazette Extraordinary^ 

, Thursday^ Feb. 24. 

Whereas Arthur Thistlewood stands 
charged with highni^^sous and also 
with the wilful murder of Richard 
Smithers, a. reward of OncThousSiDd 
Poundsiis hereby offered to atiy per- 
son or persons who shall discover and 
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• apprehend, or cause to b* discover^ 
or apprehended the said Arthur This- 
tlewoody to be paid by the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Tita- 
siiry, upon'his beipg apprehended and 
lodged in any of his Majesty’s Gaols. 
And all persons are hereby cautioryjd 
upon their allegiance not to receive 
or harbour the said Arthur Thistle- 
wood, as any perhon offending ^therein 
will be thereby guilty of High Trca- 

- bOn. SiDMOUTH. 

^ , The above-named* Arthur Thistle- 
•vvood is*lR»ift 48 years of age, five 
feet ten inches high, has a sallow com- 
plexion, long visage, dark hair, (a 
little grey) daik hazle eyes and arch- 
ed eye-brovv3, a wide mouth, and a 
good set of teeth, has a scar under 
his right jaw, is slender made, and 
has tlw appearance of a military man, 
v/as bory in Lincolnshire, and appren-' 
ticed fo an apothecary **1 Newark, 
usually wears a blue long coa\ and 
blue pantaloons, and has been a lieu- 
tenant in the militia. 

(I'hc details of this atrocious at- 
tempt will be found given (ully under 
the head of Trrls for High Treason, 
p. 105.) 

DISTUIIBANCES IN THE NORTH, 

‘‘ lleckmondwilcc, Feb. 22- 
Yesterday morning, (Monday,) 
a scene of the most daring and bar- 
barous outrage presented itself that 
can possibly be discribed or concet# 
Ye'd. A number of the members of a 
society calleck the Clothiers' Union 
assembled at Batley, from Hanging 
and Earl’s Heaton, Dawgreen, and 
the neighbourhood of Heckmond wike. 
During the whole of Sunday night, 
numbers were heard talking and walk- 
ing backtvard and forward j but^bout 
four o’clock on }i5f|uday morning some 
of them knocked at the door of a poor 
woman, and inquired if William Good- 
all lived there. Being answ'er^ij in the 
negative, they proceeded on untU they* 


came to poor man's dpoi^l 
then, with* the utmoal tioIecice« lw»l; 
it open ; at.the same time calling oilt 
to the poor Yellow, wt^o was in 
* Come out, thou black devil, Or eke 
we will draw thee !' His wife got Up 
and looked out of doors, when she 
bcbMd a vast host of men, armed 'with 
la^ige cudgels and otHbr weapons^ wait« 
ing the arrival of her husband.^ ^Terri- 
fiedlit the sight, she hastily flhut the • 
door, and fastened it as 'securely as 
she could. * Just at this time (heir 
cruelty was exerting all its efforts on 
a man called Milton, whom they kicked^ 
and beat in a manner too shocking 
to be related. Akrmed at this con« 
fusion, one of the mill-owners sent the 
above William Goodall for the assist- 
ance of some peace-officers and others, 
but, before he had gone far^ he found 
himself pursued and surrounded on 
all sides. They knocked him dowa» 
then kicked ahd beat him with theit 
clubs in all parts of his body, so that 
he is now confined to his hed. At 
this crisis the constables arrived, but 
found it impossible to enforce the 
powers of their office, beset, aS they 
were, on all sides, by these desperate 
and inhuman wretches, who Were 
vowing with all their vengeantef that, 
whatever might be the consequence, 
they would kill every man that 0p*« 
posed them. Would to heaven % 
could stop here ! Butit was now time 
for the Black Men, as they called 
them, CO come to their work; and, 
alas ! as soon as those from the neigh- 
bourhood of Morlcy agpeeia&d> they 
were seized ; they were hewn and 
beaten to a degree the most barbarous 
and cruhL While these unfortunate ^ 
men were suffering the cruelty of 
ynexpected foes, lamentable to 
another poor, quiet, and 
man, who was coming from 
Ctough^^to woilc at the mill, waatUet 
by another company of thes^ fittlous 
wretches^ who beat him in so uumer« 
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ciful a iiianneri that^the poor suffer, 
er's eyes were oearly lacerated from 
their aocl^tSi his legs afid arms bro- 
ken t and most of his ribs fractured. 
Their barbarous career did not stop 
here. A poor old man, who was re- 
toraing from Mr Spedding’s, where 
be had been to seek for employ,\vas 
identihed as a Biack Man,«and iinqae- 
diately knocked down, nearly Strang- 
•** led, beaten^ and kicked in 
unmereiful manner. Having, as they 
thought, d^^ved him of life, they 
threw him oyer an adjoining wail into 
a ditch* 

But perhaps you will now ask, was 
there no one to help ? To which I an- 
swer, that so far were these murder- 
oils wretches from receiving their just 
deserts, that they were strenuously 
encouraged by others as bad as them- 
selves. The number of these depre- 
dators was at^east three hundied. I 
am inform^ed thUt their plan of opera- 
tions was settled at a meeting of their 
leaders, held in the vicinity of Dews- 
bury^ at five o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing 1’* 

“ Leeds, Feh, 24. 

“ The most alarming reports weie 
yesterday in circulation, but I could 
not trace them to any authentic source. 
One report was, that several thousands 
of the * Union Men/ who were stand- 
ing out for an advance of wages, had 
set fire to two large cloth-mills at 
Dewsbuiy, and that they had killed 
several of the IMacl. Men, as they 
term those who work at the existing 
pricesv rumours, though not 

true to the extent stated, are not with- 
out some foundation. There w&s a 
very violent riot and disturbance at 
Dewsbury and in the neighbourhood 
at a late hour last flight, and the 
< Union Men^ evinced every disposi- 
. tion to proceed to the lengths I have 
, atated. Their conduct was most vio- 
V lent and outrageous — so much so, 
thet an express arrived heje, at an 
early hour this morning, for a military 


foit^ I and 80 urgent was the request, 
that a troop of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards set off immediately in their 
stTOle-dresses, but before their arnval 
at Dewsbury the mob had nearly dis- 
persed. With the aid of the peace- 
officers, they succeeded in apprehend- 
ing ten of the ringleaders, and brought 
them to this town, where they under- 
went an examination, and were this 
afternoon &ol off to York Castle, to 
take their trial on a capital charge.’* 

Glasoh\io, Feb, 23. 

‘ “ Last night a large party of the 
Radical Reformers, who met in a ta- 
vern in the Gallowgate, were appre- 
hended by a warrant of the Sheriff of 
the county, and committed to the 
gaol of this city ; twenty-six, in all, 
were seized, consisting, of delegates 
from different towns and vjjlages in 
the neighbouring counties. Their ex- 
amihations are now going on at the 
court. room, before the Sheriff. The 
appearance of the military, and the 
seizure of such a number of indivi- 
duals, coi^cted a considerable crowd. 
The shopkeepers closed their shops, 
and for about an hour there was much 
bustle and confusion in the street. 
The military guard, in returning to 
the barracks, were followed by a crowd 
of disorderly persons, and assailed with 
stones. 'We are glad to understand, 
however, that four of the most active 
^n the mob were laid hold of, and ar** 
at present in custody ; and that a pre- 
cognition is gomg on,4vith a view to 
their trial for this daring offence. The 
sentinels at the ga6l were doubled, and 
and in a sl^ort time the town attained 
its usual tranquillity.’* 


MARCH. 

*• Ross-shirCf March 2. 
We have all been agitated by a 
most unpleasant business, which oc- 
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currcd yesterday. The todk 

place on a part of Mr Monr6*8 (of 
Novar) property, called Culrain, nyar 
Gladfield. Mr Monro, wishing to re- 
, move the numerotis tenantry^on his 
estate of Culrain, . xrauaed his kw- 
agent to serve summonses of removiflg 
upon them. The officers sent to exe- 
cute this piece of dutywere'inaltitaN 
ed by the people, and obliged to fc- 
^turn without effecting their purpose. 
The following are thf ^jparticulars. In 
jQTrder tON mforce the due execution of 
the writs oTrmoving, the Sheriff of 
the county, accompanied by one of hts 
substitutes, proceeded to Culrain. As 
some oppohuon was expected^ these 
gentlerteii were accompanied by about 
* 25 soldiers of the Koss-shire militia^ 
nearly forty constables, and a very 
" numerflus body of gentlemen from the 
lower psfrts of the county.- On ap- 
proaching Culrain, the progress of^ 
the party was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a body of three or four 
hundred people, chiefly women, post-* 
ed behind a stone dike, who rushing 
out upon the soldiers with a hideous 
yell, attacked them with sticks, stones, 
and other missiles ; — a scene truly hor- 
rible, in which 13 of the Sheriff's par- 
ty were wounded, and of these One 
had his skull fractured by ^ stone, 
which hit him in the forehead. The 
Sheriff was in imminent danger ; he 
was hit by three stones, one of which 
c«t.hishat. He went amongst the 
people, thinking to soften thetn^by 
reasoning, but il was dl irf vait^. They 
^ called out to him that he used to bO 
^ on the .side of mercy j that thejT 
thought he would protect th^ j hirf' 
that he now came to oppress them 
; like the rest. The mpb appeared aa 
if raving mad 5 andpthose, who first iu 
tacked seemed^frifiofis, and werechief- 
ly women. The men were drawn up 
on a height, and had taken quite a 
military position behind a walh*with 
; their fire-arms in readiness. TheVe 


were about 200 armed. Thefore^srith 
the Sheriff could hot attempt inuchi » 
but the militia-men were ordef^ (io 
hopes of frightening them) to 
with bayonets, when the women, in« 
stead of running away, as expected, 
liteiplly rushed among the bayonets, , 
crying out, ‘ We most dfe ®ny way I 
belter to die here than^ in America, 
or at the Cape of Good Hope > we ^ 
don’t care for our lives.' 

In this tjimiilt some of the soldiers 
were compelled, in self-defence, to^fire 
a few shots, by which we are sorry to 
lea^-n that two or three of the women 
were severely wounded.. No autho^ 
rity Was given by fhe civil ppwer for 
the firing. 

« The venerable Shenff-Depute used , 
his utmost efforts to restore Order; 
and endeavoured to expostulate with 
the enraged people on the improprle- . 
ty of their conduct, totally regardless 
of the showers of stones with which 
he was assailed. Finding,' however, 
all his efforts fruitless, and his force 
insufficient to enforce order, the whole 
partial length retreated. The worthy 
Sheriff has sustained some bodily hurt» 
and had the pannels of his carriage 
broken. Two other carnageSt.'Suf* 
fered in the same way. Some the 
soldiers were very severely woundedf 
and many of the gentlemen received 
severe hurts and contusions in rescu- 
ing the Sheriff ‘from the fury of the 
mob. 

T*- The clergyman of the parish 
has,by bisinfiticnce alone, acbomplish- 
cd whjittbe authorities were uUable to 
effeqj’. The reverend^ gentleman con- 
vened all the tenants at Culrain, on , 
the curi^ent, and, after pointiu^f, 
out the madness and inutility pf 
vtbldm:^^, and tfie destructive 
quetffeit that must inevitabiy''(^||k7. 
He prevailed upon every man 
to go ddwn to Ardgay InDj^ 
ceii^e their summonses tor reiitovwg/ 
which th^y did on the 14th, when 
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the Sheriff’s officer met them from 
► Train. Many were prevented by sick- 
ness from coming. The ‘Sheriff’s oF- 
^ ficer went to thftir houses and execu- 
ted their summonses, and returned at 
night to Ardgay, after experiencing 
the greatest hospitality. The revered 
gentleman sky s he shall go bound for 
the peace of the parish, aftd that^o 
^ obstruction sbkll be given to the exe- 
cution of the laws ; at the same time 
he mattes the following feeling ap- 
' peat on behalf of his parishioners : — , 
* Of all the human race/ he says, 

< there is not a more grateful or af- 
fectionate being than the Highlander, 
to the man who feels for his case and 
sympathizes with him ; but, alas 1 few 
of the, present day know his value ; if 
they did, the system of extermination 
would not continue. I trust Mr 
Monro will still avert, from the first 
days of his po^sessionr of the estate, 
fio dreadful a judgment as the expul- 
sion of nearly 600 persons, able and 
willing to pay their rents, who are not 
one penny in arrears, and who have 
hitherto paid a higher rent thai^ the 
tacksman who is to succeed them/’ 
Of these six Ipindrcd souls there are 
more than 100 bed-ridden and aged 
persons, whose locks have grown hoahy 
on the soil, unej^er the fostering kind- 
ness, of their late excellent landlord, 
Sir Hector Monro, and whom no 
earthly power can remove till death 
come to their relief/ ” 

3. At half past two this morn* 

, ing, a dreadful fire broke out in the 
town orUhatham. It commenced at 
the house of Mr Hilli a baker, f-esi- 
ding at 69* Higli-street. Before any 
assistance could ^ afforded, it had 
gained such strength as to put an end 
to all hopes of saving Mr Hill^shous^, 

P f that next to it, vitith which the 
ames^had almost immediately cotn- 
Jmunicated. The attention*©/ those 
who first came to the spot was then 
directed to the adjoining houses, and 
to those opposite, towards which the 


flames were drivep by a violent north- 
westerly wind, which continued to 
blc|w strongly until a late hour in the 
morning. From fill’s house, and 
from those of Mr* Watson a linen- 
draper, of Mr Cohen a pawnbroker, 
arid two or three others which inter- 
vened; the devouring element reached 
the Sun-taverif, a very extensive pile 
of building, and the principal inn of 
Chatham. When this house caught 
fire the sceigye whs most awful, for the 
flames had now been by the*" 

violence of the wind to the opposite 
side of the street, which then present- 
ed to the eye a pile of burning build- 
ings, between which, from the nar- 
rowness of the place, the passage was 
in some places impossible, and in all 
extremely dangerous. About half 
past four or five^ the roof of the Sun- 
tavern fell in with a tremendotis crash, 
,and shortly after only a very small 
part of the walls were seen standing.^ 
At' one time the* brewery of Mr Best 
was thought to be in sUch danger 
that its utter ruin was looked upon 
as inevitable ; providentially, how- 
ever, by the prompt assistance of great 
numbers of the town’s-people, aided 
by the active exertions or the military, 
it escaped with comparatively trifling 
damage. Mr Best was not so fortu- 
nate with respect to his dwelling-house, 
which, with several adjoining houses, 
also his ptoperty, were entirely consu- 
med. The walls of Mr Best’s hou^e 
wefe^ from their great solidity, the 
only parts which were not levelled 
with lie eartbr. At four, and between 
that and six o’clock, the -confusion 
which reigned in the tovt^n was be- 
yond description. From the appear- 
ance of the flames at the better hour, 
it was thought tjat all the houses 
south-east of that where"* the fire be- 
gan would fall a sacrifice to its rage. 
So strong was this impression, that 
many'Tamihes, considerably removed 
from the immediate scene of danger, 
had taken down their beds ahd other 
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articles of furniturct and h^d remo- 
ved a large part of them to a still 
greater distance. 

About 11 o’clock the fury of the 
flames was checked by the partial de- 
struction of some houses on the same 
side of the street where it begany and 
by the total demolition of one or two 
on the opposite side, which the flames 
had net then reached, but which it 
vvas‘judged proper to take down, tp 
"^pi event a further spread of the con- 
,flaghiUQn^T]ie whole number of houses 
•dcstroyTcT^Trtfigh-btreet is ilfl ; but 
there were several small (inildings de- 
stroyed in the rear o*f each. The vio- 
lence of the wind was such, that large 
flakes of burning matter were convey- 
ed to some hundred yards* distance. 
One of those flakes fell upon a large 
stack aif hay, about 150 yards from 
High-stjeet, which consumed that, 
and two others which were clpse by. 
There was a considerable quantity of 
hay between these stacks, which for- 
tunately cstaped. From the extraor- 
dinaiy lapidity with which the flames 
spread, and the danger which threat- 
ened in a narrow street, both sides of 
which for a great part on fire, an im- 
mensity of property was destroyed# 
which, had the weather been more 
mild, might have been saved. Seve- 
ral houses, and those, we^ understand, 
principally belonging to persons whose 
rum must be the consequence, were 
•SKholly uninsured. It is, however, a 
batisfaction, in relating this melancho- 
ly accident, to4>e able to siate thateio 
, life was lost on the occasion^ Oae or 
two persons were, we understand, hurt 
by the falling of a wall, but not; dan- 
gerously. At an early hour of the 
day the news of the fire reachedJLon- 
don, from which ^me engines were 
dispatched ;• JmST ^fore their arrival 
the flames had been nearly subdued. 
The engines from Rdchester^iid Maid- 
stone were on the spot as soon a^possi- 
ble after the account had reached those 


places. The Sun fire cngiite, drawn 
by 6 horses, reached Cjitathain at 0 in 
the afternddn. Great inconvenience 
was experienced from the want of A 
plentiful supply of water. In some 
places it was conv^eyed in casks to the 
spot where the engines were at worx, 
and there emptied iqto the streets. 

/This is, we understand, the third 
severe visitation by fire which Chat- 
ham has experienced within the last ’ 
half-ccntury^. About 20 yeart ago, a 
fire broke out nearly in the same place 
as the present one, which consumed 
nearly 70 houses ; and about 21 or 22*' 
years before that period, a fire hap^ 
pened in the same street, by which 
80 or 90 houses fell a prey, 

4. A murder has been committed in 
the town of Woolwich, Kent, not 
exceeded in point of atrocity by any 
which stain the calc^ndar of crimes in 
this country. ^ The persons murdered 
were Mr Thomas Pafker, a venerable 
old gentleman, upwards of 70 years 
of age, and Sarah Brown, his house- 
keeper. 

He was an inoffensive gentlemanly 
man, very much respected by the 
whole neighbourhood. His only scrw 
vant was Sarah Brown, a steady 
man of about M) years of age# who 
had lived with him three years. She 
too was well knowif by the neigh- 
bours, and was generally respected- 
On Friday evewng nothing particular 
was observed about the premises. Mr 
Parker was occasionally seei at the 
bbw window < of the parlour in which 
he usually sat, and his seiwant^was seen 
engaged in her ordinary avocations^ 

* Vft ^Quld here state, that while th^ 
front Of the house looks into Red 
Liou^Street, at the back there is^ 
smalt 'garden,^ terminated by a 
palilijg, which divides it from a uaMSif 
fan^which U a common 
fare. The day ebsed withd^^wy 
suspicion being excited ; but at one 
in the mprning, the sentinel on duty 
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at the north arch of the artillery bar- means, added to the incessant playing 
racks observed a dense smoke rising of the engines without, the danger was 
from Mr Parker's house. 'He instant- subdued. In a short time the parlour 
ly gave an alarm, and several of the door was thrown open^ and Lyons, i 
artillerymen rushed forth to give as- man belonging to c the artillery band, 
sistance. They soon reached the spot entered, rie looked eagerly round in 
which had attracted notice, and there search of the hapless tenants ; he per- 
found the flame# bursting from the ceived a heap of something lying be- 
parlour window. The mctt rapped at hind the doon, and approached and 
the door^wuh great violence to awaker attempted to lift it up, when he found 
the inmates, who, it was supposed, it to be part of a human body. The 
were sfslcep, and insensible of then man called to his companions, who 
danger. To their liumane efforts no now joined him,* and a se^d 'jody, 
answer was returned ; a dcaili-like si- which proved to be tttSrift i ft*malej 
leoce prevailed within. The cry of ttas found stretched in the same place, 
** fire’* soon spread, and two engines although not so* much burnt. All 
arrived on the ap6t, and commenced hope of icstoring lif6 had fled, and the 
playing into the window. Corporal bodies were left in this situation for 
Anderson and Corporal Poutis, who some time, no doubt being entertain- 
were present with their men, now re- cd that they were those of the unfor- 
solved to force the street door, and, if tiinatc Mr Parker and his servant. A 
possible, to rescue Mr Parker and his further investigation of the.jjremises 
servant from their iippending fate, now^pok place, when it was^percci- 
The resolution \vaa no sootier formed ved that blankets had been nailed up 
than carried into effect, and these against every window, as if to conceal 
brave men, followed by others, rush- liom those without the appearance of 
ed into the passage. From thence the flames w'lthin. This led to a more 
they went up stairs into the front minute examination, and it was ascer- 
room on the fust floor ; here the ra-' taiued that fire had been communica- 
vages of the lire were perceptible ; the ted in three different and distinct pla- 
furnitutc of a bed, which was of ma- cca, no one place having the slightest 
roon (a wuoilen manufacture), had connexion with the other j that is to 
been partly cou»uitTied, and the embers say, in the parlour on the ground floor, 
Still smoked, lu the bed itself there in the bed-chamber on the first floor, 
was no vestige of a human being, and in the bed-chamber on the second 
The men then ran into the bed-room floor. From this u was concluded 
on the second floor, w Inch was found that there had been some foul play^ 
in fiamet; but the devouring element but by whom yet remained a mystery, 
was soon extinguished.' The search Sontmels were pkced r6und the house, 
which wfts T»ade for Mr Parker here and at bteak of day the investigation 
kas also fi unless, as it was also in a Was renewed. Th« dreadful truth then 
back room in the fiist floor j neither* burst upon the horror-struck specta- 
he nor his servant could be found, tori The bodies of Mr Parker and 
Every exertion was^ now turned to- his servant were examined. The form- 
ward suppressing t lie flames in the par- er was burnt near^ to a cinder; the 
lour, which weie gradually extending, left kg and foot, oh^ .-Mch there was 
k^eans of the window-frame, to the a black silk stocking and a shoe, only 
ifbove. A hole was CMt in the remained , entire. The skull, how- 
floor of the bed chamber, through ever, although the flesh was burnt off, 
which w atei was poured ; a||d by this remained whole, and afforded convin- 
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cing te8timoii)r of the commission of a 
most foul and detestable murder : on 
the left bide, towards the back, there 
was a terrific fracture. I 

Tlie body of the woman was next 
examined, and hrt'e, if doubt existed 
before, it was completely removed. 
I'ht unfortunate creature lay stretth- 
cd upon her face ; her apparel was 
partly consumed, and'her hair, which 
wa^ long, was spread in dishevelled 
locks about her. She was lifted up- 
table, and the frause of her death 
, became perceptible. A hor- 
rible wound, inflicted apparently wjth 
a blunt instrumeiitHappcared over her 
e)e, and at tlie bac k of her head were 
three deep fractiire^i, \^luch some ima- 
gincd might have been pioduceJ by a 
bayonet, or some such weapon, 

• LLLCTtONS. 

• 

At no former election for the City 
of London were thtre greater exer- 
tions made, nor was party spirit more 
w'arnily itianifested j though public 
feeling was indifferent, and the poll 
slow for several days 

The following iv the state of each 
day’s poll, during this severe contebt. 

Wed. Th. tml. Sal. Moa. Tucg 
Mud 

w iivni dd(Xi 

( Iini> .. 433Ji!4‘)nn 

Lord Hayor. ..21,11 im> STeuUjMj 

\\ cuJiniaJi . 1-M, li l;i 

Thorpt ,. . J2ir>|32rbi3y2l 

^ Westminster was contested warmly, 
though not with the same fury and vio- 
kTdce, as on *lhe liftt occasion. Sir 
Francis Burdett and Mr Hobhouae, 
the popular candidates, were opposed 
by Mr Lamb, who, though a moderate 
whig, was on this occasion supported 
by mirtistry. At the close of t^je poll, 
the numbers werc;^ 

Sir Fraiici?Burdett . 5327 

Mr rfohhousc . . 

Mr Lamb . . ’ 4436 

VOL. XIII- PART li. •• 


The two first were then declared 
duly elected. 

A warm contest for the representa- 
tion of the county of Durham, be- 
tween Mr Lambton and Mr Whar- 
ton, of the treasuiy, suppoited by the 
late Vane, now Stewart, took place. 
Mr Powlett was unopposed. The 
numbers at the close of the poll stood 
at follow*: — 

Lambton . . 1731 

Powlett . . 

W^iarnfii . . 874 

At Carlisle, Mr Curwco, Sir James 
Graham, and a Mr James, on inde- 
pendent principles, started for the re- 
presentation of tjie city. Mr Cur- 
wen avowed the same manly, undis- 
guised principles, and his speeches 
were warmly received. Mr James pro- 
mised patriotic ciiorts. At the final 
close of the poll, the numbers stood : 

Sir James (rraham . 244 

C, Curwcii, Esip* . 239 

. W. James, Esq. . 140 

At the election for the Borough 
there was the same energy, and the 
same exertions, tlie same opposition 
spirit, exhibited. The former mem- 
bers and Sir Thomas Turton were 
candidates. At the close of the poll 
the numbers blood • 

ISlr Calvert . . 1264 

Mr K Wilson . * . 1155 

Sir U'hoinau Tuitoii . 453 

It was expected that there would 
have been no opposition for the re- 
presentation of York in Parliament, 
against Mr’Duiidas and Mr WyvilJ, 
son of the veteran pat«ot; but Lord 
IJowden suddenly presented himself, 
ana the usual exertions commenced. 
The following is the stale at the close 
of the poll 

• Dundas * - . . ICtT 

M'yvill . . . 1327 

Howden . • 1201 

Theft was a severe struggle for the 

X 
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representation of Baverley, between 
Mr Wharton, the old member, Mr 
Fox, of Bramham Park, and General 
Burton. The numbers wefe, at the 
conclusion— 

Mr Fox . . . J037 

Mr Wharton . 63H 

Mr Burton . . 71 

After the greatest exertioi^js by thg 
partisans of all the candidates for the 


s^resentation of Liverpool, the close 
of the poll exhibited the following 


numbers : — 

Wi><t 

% 

Sat 

Lafci I).u 

f’anning 

161 

767 

nr.Uy 

Crascoyne 

14.0 

7 OH 

l.Ul^ 

C’rornptnn 

.VI. , 

yo(» 

:U5 

Ley land 

'^7 

!10 

l^2i 


At Preston, where a struggle was 
almost unknown, a considerable num- 
ber of the electors invited Mr Wil- 


bered, took place in 'this city. At 
the close of the poll the numbers 
were — 


lltlgrave 

773 

Grosvenor 

698 

Kgerton 

680 

'i’ownshend 

601. 


I^ord RanclifFe having resigned, the 
representation of Nottingham was 
warmly contested by Mr Birch, Mr 
Denman, Mr Smith, and Mr RoIIes- 
ton. At the close of a most vigorous 
pole the numbers «ood — ' 


Birch 

First 

61 

837 

Last 

1801 

Ilcninau 

68 . 

83.3 

1801 

Smith 

05 

840 

1858 

Uollcbton 

05 

8 15 

1858 


This poll .proves the firmness and 
consistency of the voters. There was 
no splitting of votes, and no compro- 


liams, and Mr H. Hunt offered him- 
bclf. A contest ensued almost unpa- 
ralleled m electioneering dnnals ; at the 
close of each day there was little nu- 
merical difference in the state of the 
poll. But at the final clobc the num- 


hers were a.s under— 


Ilorrocks . 

190‘J 

Hornby 

16 4.9 

Williams . 

1 5^5 

Hunt 

1127 


At Chesti f election four candidates 
offered themselves, Lord Belgrave and 
General Grosvenor, the late members. 
Sir John Giay Kgerton, and Mr 
Townshend. For some elections this 
city has been noted foi the severe 
struggles ol the popular {)arty to ob- 
tain the ascei*dancy , the (liosvenor 
interest, notwithstanding the patriot- 
ism of the head, flie Lari Giosvcnor, 
lost considerably in the public opinion 
in the late election. The General was 
in imminent personal dSnger ; bis caM 
ndge was thrown over the Dee bridge, 
and himself escaped with difficulty, 
covered with wounds and biuftcs. 

The severest contest ever leincnw 


mibing. 

The election for Coven try a se- 
vere struggle between the partizans of 
the contending candidates ; considera- 
ble ebullition of anger lookj^late, and 
the city was several times thrown into 
confusion ; none of the candidates lent 
their assistance to promote it. Mr 
Cobbett’s high expectations, which he 
had been led into, were not realized, 
though he had the majority of the po- 
pular feeling. 

The following is the state of the 
poll at the close 

KUice . . . 1^26 

IMoore . . . 1467 

Cobbett . . . 518 

Three candidates started for the 
county of Berks, Mr Dundas and Mr 
Neville, the old members, and Mr Hal- 
lett, a popular candidate. The returns 
were— 

Dundas . . . 1035 

Neville . . . 1009 

llallett . « , 1^2i 

The election for Reading was the 
longest on -record j every exertion was 
used by the partisans of each candi- 
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date to advance the poll. At the con- 
clusion the numbers stood — 

Monck • • 

Palmer • • 

Wayland . . 394 

when the two popular candidates ^were 
returned. 

liedfordshire rejected a Lord of the 
'‘‘Admiralty ; the members had a severe 
struggle, being as under — 

Tavistock . - 

Pym . •. . Uill 

, Usboriv-N., . . Wl.> 

For the representation of Gam- 
bridgc, there were four candidates — 
'rhe numbers were as follows : — 

Tn ncli . 'iH 

(lu'cre . :js 

Atham* , . JK 

I’ryiiiu' . . . l(i 

blr Foote, of Charlton-place, pre- 
•scutetl^himself, to oppose the late mem- 
bers for Canterbury, Lord Clifton and 
Mr Lushington, but perceiving the 
poll hopeless, he resigned. The fol- 
lowing IS the state of it : — 


Iai«^]iington 

GOl 

riifton 


Foote 

80 


The election for tSussex was severe- 
ly contested to the conclusion ; on the 
ninth day, Mr Cavendish resigned. 
The follow'ing is the state of the poll 
on the following days, — 


Burrell 

F irst. 

Fovirth, 

1300 

Last. 

CiirU IS 

3t3 

1229 


Cavendish ^ 

173 

• 

1009 

18A7 


• » 

•The election for Arundel closed af- 
ter a contest of three days ; the num- 
bers were as follow 


K. Blaku 

First, 

02 

S ond, 
126 

Third. 

IrtA 

— Bury 

62 

120 

• 174 

— Atherlcy 

6% 

127 

157 

•T. Blakf — 

e(t) 

123 

157 


After a severe contest of seven days^ 
the late members, Sir W; De Crespig- 
Ry, and Mr Chamberlayne,*Vere re- 
turned to Parliament for Southamp- 


m 


ton. The following i» a state of 
poll for .the first, fourth, and 
days : — 



First. 

Fmirth. 


De Cresjiigny 

5S 

503 

559 

(Miain])erlayne 

54 

112 

473 

Dottin 

.U 

413 

472 

The election for Portsmouth was 


carried on with great acrimony on the 
part of the supporters of the govern- 
ment candidate ; every engine was set 
to work, ‘i It was/' says a late Hamp- 
shire Telegraph, ‘‘ then a great* strug- 
gle between independence and corrup- 
tion,” in the cause of Admiral Mark- 
ham. The following were the num- 
bers at the close* of the poll : — 


Carter 

53 

Markham 

37 

t'ockhurii 

22 

There was 

a severe contest at Tauti- 

ton, and at 

thc close the numbers 

were : — • 

• 

Buruig 

344 

* Warre 

277 

Seymour 

224 

Three candidates started for elec- 


tiou at Bristol, Mr Wright, on the 
popular interest, Mr I] art Davis^ and 
Mr Baillie. The following is the state 
of each day’s poll — 

Wriglil ha\) SVG Art 

Davis IVIH , Ki37 32 

Buillie 720 (>28 A 


APRIL. 

** FJlOCtAM^TlON, 

‘^y kfie Lord- Pro Vos t and Magistrates 
of the City of Glasgow, the She- 
riff of Lanarkshire, and the Justices 
of the Pelce for the Lower Ward 
of the said County. 

“ Inconsequence of the present threat- 
ening appearances, the Lord-Provost, 
Magibiratis, Sheriff, and Justices, 
hereby order all shops to be shut, this 
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nd every following night, until tran- 
quillity 18 restored, at the hour of six ; 
and they hereby enjoin all the inhabit- 
ants of the city to retire to their houses 
as soon as possible thereafter, and not 
later than seven o’cloelc. 

“All strangers arc hereby enjoined to 
withdraw from the tity before seven 
o’clock at night Parties or groups 
o£ people standing together, or walk- 
ing the stia?ets after the hour of seven, 
will be disturbers of Uic peace, 

and will be dealt with accordingly. 

** 11 the lamps are put out, the inha- 
bitants lire desired immediately to il- 
luminate their windovvs with as much 
light us they can conveniently com- 
mand — GoosAVK 'uir Kin(. 

“ (UasgoWy jiprit 8 , 1820 /' 

I null. nCNiiui II poi \L)s 111 n vnri 

“ Whereas certain wicked, cvil-dis- 
postd, and traitorcus peisoiis, during 
the night of the Jst, or on the morn7 
ing of the 2 d of Apid uiitant, did fe- 
loniously, iraitoioubly, and daringly, 
in furtherance of a coiu piracy to com- 
pass or imagine the death of our L<nd 
the King, or to levy war against our 
Loid the King, within his realm, or 
to commit uilui irtasons, publish and 
allix on the ualls and public places in 
many parts or the cu) and suburbs of 
Glasgow, aiul otliei p n tb of the coun- 
ty or Lanai k, a most wicked, revolu- 
tionary, and treasonable address to the 
inhabitants of Cireat lliiiain and Iie- 
land, dated at Glasgow Aj^ril 1, IS 20 , 
and bearing to be l^slled ** by order 
of the Committee of Organi/aiion for 
forming a I'rovibuvial Government” 
diicctly and openly proclaimii)g*rtbt.l- 
iion against our Lord th" Ktng, and 
tlu laws and constitutiorvof this realm, 
inciting c.,d stimulating the suhiCLii, 
of oiir Lord the King to take up aims 
for the ovtt throw of the govtinment 
and constitution as by law' ettabiished, 
and to lev) war against our Lord the 
King 4 tMid further, endeavouring to 


seduce the soldiers of our Lord the 
King to desert their duty, and to )Oin 
in a threatened insurrection, and to 
intimidate and overawe all loyal and 
peaceable subjects by threats of vio- 
lence and devastation : The Lord Pro- 
vost and Magr^trates of the city of 
Glasgow*, Shtriff of the county of 
Lanark, and JustTces of the Peace for 
the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, here- 
})y offer a reward of 3 CX)/* to any per- 
son or persons who shall, within fou’ 
teen days from this datCvaiwcovef 'and 
appneheiid, or cause to be discovered 
and apprehended, tliose guilty of this 
overtact of high- treason, by printing, 
publishing, and issuing the said icvo- 
lutionary and treasonable addiess, iin- 
dtr the said tieasonable designation 
of the Committee of Organiyaiion for 
forming a Provisional Ciovcrnment* 

“ (tlasgoWf j-lpril 1820 " « 

The following is a copy of the Ad- 
dress refer! ed to above ; — 

“ Aililrms fo ihv Jiihahitants of iWvai 
IhifatN and Ireland. 

*• Friend land Countrymen, — Roused 
fiom tiiat torpid state in wdnch we 
have been sunk for so many years, we 
are at length compelled, from the ex- 
tremity of our sufferings, and the con- 
tempt heaped upon our petitions for 
icdres^?, to assert our rights, at the ha- 
zard of our lives ; and proclaim to the 
worldlhe real motives, which, if notmis- 
repiesented by designing men, would 
have united all ranks — have reduced us 
to take up arms for the redress of our 
common grievances. 

The numerous public meetings 
held throughout the country has de- 
monstrated to you, that the inteiests 
of all classes are thi same; that the 
piotcction of the life aiuf property of 
the rich man is the interest of the poor 
man, and, iil return, it is the interest 
iff the rich to protect the poor from 
the iron grasp of despotism ; for, when 
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Its victims are exhausted in the lower 
circles, there is no assurance but that 
Its ravages will be continued in the 
upper ; tor, once set in motion, if will 
continue to movje till a succession of 
victims fall. 

“ Our principles are few, and found- 
ed on the basis of our constitution, 
which w'ere purchased with the dear- 
^*st blood of our ancestors, and which 
we svsear to transmit to posterity un- 
..^iillicd, or perish in the attempt. Kqua- 
liiy^of lights (not vf pioperty) is the 
• object for whv-'Ji we contend, and which 
we consider as the only secuiityJor 
our liberties and lives. 

“ Let us shew to the woild that we 
arc not tiiat lawless, sanguinary rabble, 
which onr oppressors would persuade 
the higlu r circles we are — but a brave 
and generous people, determined to be 
tree l.iherty or death is our motto, 
and \fe have sw^orn to reluin home m 
triumph — or return no more ! * 

“ Soldiers,— -Shall y ou, countrymen, 
hound, tiy the sacred obligation ot an 
oath, to defend your country and your 
King from enemits, whether foieign or 
domestic, plunge your bayonets into 
the bosoms of fathers and brothers, 
and at once sacniice at tlie shrine of 
military despotism, to the unrelenting 
orders of a cruel faction, those feelings 
wdijch you hold in common with the 
rest of mankind ? — Soldiers! turn your 
eyes towards Spain, and there behold 
the happy effects resulting from the 
union ot soldiers and citizens. Look 
to that quarter, an^ there behold the 
ydke of hated despotism, broke by the 
unanimous wish of the people and the 
soldiery, happily accomplished with- 
out bloodshed. And shall you, who 
taught those soldiers to fight the bat- 
tles of liberty”, refuse to fight those of 
your owm^^mti^.? Forbid it, Hea- 
ven ! Come lorward then at once, and 
free your country and your King from 
the power of those that hive h^ld them 
foo, too long in thr<tidoni. 


** Fnends and countrymen,— The 
eventful period has now arrived when 
the scrvic^js of all wuU be required for 
the forwarding of an object so univer- 
sally wished, and so absolutely neces- 
sary. Come forward, then, and assist 
those who have begun in the comple- 
tion of BO arduous d task, and support 
Uie Ifiudable efturtsVhicli vrv aie about 
to make* to replace to Britons those 
rights conseerdU^d to them by Magna* 
Charta and the Bill of Rights, and 
sweep frou/ our shores that corrpptiou 
which has degraded us below the dig- 
nity of man. 

“ Owing to tbc misrcprcseiitatidna 
which have gong abroad with regaid 
to our intention.s, wc think it indis- 
pensably necessary to declare inviola- 
ble all public Hiui piivale propcity 
And we hereby call upon all Justices 
of the Peace, and all others, to sup- 
press pillage and plundei ot every de- 
scription ; ahd to etdeavour to secure 
those guilty of such ollonces, that they 
may receive that punishment which 
such violations of jiistice demand. 

** In the present state of atlairs, and 
during the continuation of so momen- 
tous a struggle, w'e earnesly request of 
all to desist fiom their labour, from 
and after this day, the Ist of April ; 
and attend wholly to the recovery of 
their rights, and corunder it as tlic duty 
of every man not to recomnu'iicc until 
he IB in possession of those riglits whicli 
distinguish Uie freeman from the slave, 
viz. that of giving consent to the laws 
by which l^e is to be governed. Wc, 
therefore, recommend to the proprie- 
tors of pubhc works, and all others, 
to stop the one, and shut up the other, 
until brder is restored, as we will be 
accountable for no damages which may 
be sustained, and winch, after this pub- 
* lie intimation, they can have no claim 
to. 

./^nd wc hen by givi rioticc to all 
those w'ho Oiall be found carrying 
arms against tho'C v ho intend to rt- 

/ 
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jfenerate their country, and restore its 
inhabitants to their native dignity, 
we shall consider them as traitors to 
their country, and enemies to their 
King, and treat them as such. 

“ By order of the Committee of Or- 
ganization, for forming a Provisional 
Government. 

GlfiJffrow, April 1, 182K 
** Britons, — God — Justice — the 
jsriahrs of all good men, are with us. 
Join together and make it one cause, 
and the nations of the eartti shall hail 
the day when the standard of liberty 
shall be raised on its native soil 


Pajslfy, April — The radicals 
have at last shewn th ‘mselvea in their 
true colours. An adarcss to the inha- 
bitantsof Great Britain and Ireland was 
most industriously circulated through 
the town on Saturday evening, dated 
at Glasgow, the 1st April, and during 
the nignt many of them were posted 
on the walls. J'his address, which may 
be considered as the manifesto of the 
radicals, is fraught with the most open 
and barefaced rebellion. At first those 
who, lukewarm in the cause of govern- 
ment, and who arc ever ready to make 
apologies for the proceedings of the 
disaffected, pretended it was a govern- 
ment trick, and quite unauthorized by 
the radicals. The radicals have, how- 
ever, given thou friends on this occa- 
sion the lie ; lor, in obedience to the 
request of this “ Committee of Orga- 
nization foi forming a Piovisional Go- 
vernment,” by whom this address bears 
to be issued, the grcatei part of the 
working classed iii this town voluntari- 
ly gave up woik,.and by actual wo- 
lence to the persons and propelty, or 
threats, have prevented the few who 
were willing to work ^fom doing so 
Our working population are, therefoie, 
this day quite idle, many of them hdun- 
tcniig through the streets as^on tlie 
holyday of ihe PUh December last ; 
others are gojie to the eoimtiy. hold- 


ing meetings in the fields ; and a good 
many are at Johnstone, where, with 
the aid of vast numbers from the sur- 
rounding villages, they are endeavour- 
ing to intimidate the workers at the 
different cotton-mills, so as they may 
also give up work. Most of the pub- 
lic works in the immediate vicinity, 
through intimidation, gave up work 
at nine o’clock this morning. A large 
party of men and boys assembled this 
forenoon on the Sacel-hill with two 
flags, and for sevrt-al hours praj^f'ied 
military manoeuvres, by-^narching and 
forrtning into close column. 

Since writing the above we learn 
the menaces of the mob succeeded in 
causing all the cotton-mills at John- 
stone to he shut up. 

Two men are lodged in the police' 
office for sticking up the radical ad- 
dress on Sunday morning, and two 
others are also confined here for tear- 
ing down the proclamation of the Ma- 
gistrates on Sunday evening. 

Last night, about twelve o’clock, 
nearly thirty radicals went out from 
Paisley to Loiinsdale, a mile south- 
west fiom the town, and demanded 
whatever hre-arms might be in the 
house. On being told there were no 
arms in it, they said they would go 
next to Foxbar, a little to the west- 
waid. The proprietor of Lounsdale 
told them, if they did, they would 
meet with a determined resistance, 
wduch they found to be the case, as 
the proprietor, after vainly giving 
them waining tci retire, fired upon 
them, by which a young man of fhe 
name of Cochrane was killed, and it i> 
supposed several others w'ere wound- 
ed, as blood was traced to some dis- 
tance from the house. The body was 
lying ^t Foxbar this morning, the 
party having retired aft^ the first fire, 
without carrying off the body Coch- 
lane was only liberated from prison a 
few days ago for in-uilting the mili- 
tary 
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Glasgow, April 4?.— About mid- 
day the Dumbartonshire yeomanry ca- 
valry arrived in town, and in tne af- 
ternoon the Ayrshire yeomanry caval- 
ry. Another troop of Ayrshire yeo- 
manry cavalry arrived this molding. 
More troops are expected in the course 
of the day. Several troops of the lOth 
^hussars, and the 80th regiment of foot, 
marched from Edinburgh yesterday 
morning for this district. 

•uFrom the thre!itening appearances 
^ on the streets- during yesterday, a pro- 
clamation was issued by the Lord i^ro- 
vest and Magistrates, the Sheriff of 
the county, and Justices of Peace, or- 
dering all shops to be shut at six, and 
enjoining the inhabitants to retire to 
theirhousesnot later thanseveno’clock. 
Th^fse orderb were strictly observed by 
the gfeat body of the people All our 
garrison, together with the numeroub 
volunteer corps, were on dufy for a 
great part of the night ; they muster- 
ed again early this morning, and arc 
all under orders to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning Little more was done 
than hooting and howling by the mob, 
on the streets, as small detachments of 
the military were passing. 

Many corps have been observed 
drilling in this neighbourhood for se- 
veral nights past, and some of them 
even during the day. In some places 
strangers have taken possession of 
smiths’ shops, who instantly fell to 
work in manufacturing pikes, &c. 

The tinws are .perilous in the ex- 
treme. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that there are at this moment 
60,(X)0 persons m this city, and the 
surrounding towns and villages, who 
have struck work ; many of these, not 
a doubt remains, have been (fompeilci^ 
to join tliL^igbTy illegal combination 
by threats , such an immense body, 
however, cannot long remain inactive. 
I f strong measures be not ip^tantly re- 
^ 'sorted to, it is imposbible to say when 
and.wherc the mischief will end. 


15th. — Action at BoNNTMirtR.*-^ 
The following account of this affair 
was published by authority Wed» 
nesday morning, about seven o’clock« 
one of the Stirlingshire yeomanry, in 
proceeding to join his troop at Fal- 
kirk, was stopt on the high road, with- 
in a few miles of TCilsyth, by a party 
of armed radicals, who refused to al- 
low him to pass. On his return he 
met an orderly of the Kil^th troop, 
with dispatches, proceeding . in the 
same direction, and both came into 
Kilsyth, where they acquainted the 
officer with what had occurred. Lieu- 
tenant Hodgson of the lOth hussars, 
and Lieut. Davidson of the Stirling- 
shire yeomanry, immediately marched 
with a party of each of those corps in 
pursuit of the men, whom they over- 
took near lionnybndge. On obser- 
ving tins force the radicals cheered and 
advanced to a wall, over which they 
commenced firing at the military* 
Some shots were then fired by the sol- 
diers in return, and, after some time, 
the cavalry got through an opening 
ill the wall, and attacked the party, 
who resisted till overpowered by the 
trooj)9, who succeeded in taking nine- 
teen of them prisoners, who are lodged 
in Stirling Castle. In this encounter 
Lieutenant Hodgnon received a pike 
wound through the right hand, and a 
serjeant of the lOlh hussars was se- 
verely woufided by a shot in the side^ 
and by a pike. Three horses were also 
wounded^. Four of the radicals were 
wounded, one of whqm was left on the 
field ; five muskets, two pistols, eigh- 
teen pikes, and -about one hundred 
round of ball cartridges, were taken. 
Lieutenant Hodgson has reported to 
Major- Gen tral Sir T. Bradford, that 
no troops could behave better than the 
whole party under his command.’^ 

ifiSTUftllAM IS AT OKEENOCK. 

<^th.— (From tkc Greenock paper.) 
-Tic considerate of our readers will 
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readily believe, that, in sitting down to 
narrate the lamentable evervts of last 
Saturday, we undertake a most labo- 
rious and painful duty. Harassed by 
the conflicting statements we have re- 
ceived of occurrences, to the far great- 
er part of which we were not eye-wit- 
ness, the difRculty'of separating the 
false from tlic true must be self-evi- 
dent. All, indeed, that we can pie- 
tend to do, is to weigh the evidence 
before us, to strike an impartial ba- 
lance, and give what we conscientious- 
ly believe to be the best of our infor- 
mation. » 

The rumour very gcvnerally prevailed 
here on Saturday forenoon, tliat some 
individuals, apprehended and imprison- 
ed in Paisley for political offences, 
were, in consilience of thecrowdtd 
state of the gaol there, to be brought 
down to this town, during the day, 
under^the escort oh the Port-Gla^^gow 
Volunteers, on their return from doing 
military duty at Paisley. No positive 
information, however, to that efKct 
arrived till four in tlie afternoon, when 
two of the local military came into 
town, and gave intimation at the gaol 
that the prisoners were hriiiging in, — 
From that lime the streets began to 
throng with idle people and children ; 
and when, about tl ree ejuarters of an 
hour thereafter, the prisoners and es- 
cort did arrive, a considerable crowd 
had been attracted towards the line of 
street through which they were to pass, 
but nothing like tumult prevailed — 
Curiosity was the sole exciting mouve 
with the old as well as young ; and 
amongst the former, assembled in occav 
sional groups, we remarked that the 
general sentiment was legnt that cir- 
cumstances should have tcaubcd the 
necessity of transferring these prison- 
ers to our gaol, to the temporary in- 
terruption of the tranquillity of the 
town Nothing like an expression of 
sympathy for the individuals, on ac- 
count of the peculiar offences K with 


which they were charged, occurred in 
our hearing ; and, knowing something 
of tlie general disposition of all the 
classes of the inhabitants, we are to- 
lerably confident that no such sympa- 
thy was either generally felt or uttered. 
Thc*^ escort, with five prisoners in a 
cart in the centre, marched along Caih- 
cart-strect, to beat of drum, with clear 
ranks, and without the slightest an- 
noyance. In tlie same order they de- 
livered up their clrarge at the gasA ; 
and but a few minutes intervened, while 
they prepared to return homewards. 
Dunng this time the first attempt at 
molestation, it appears, took place — 
Some boys on the rising ground of 
Bank-street threw some small stones 
amongst tlie volunteers, and, to repress 
this disposition, two or ihiee pieces 
were, wc undei stand, discharged in the 
air. 'rheir march was recommenced, 
and, in lepassing Cathcart-sticet, the 
crowd became less orderly, and some 
annoyanci to tlu volunteers ’vas con 
tiiimd to he exeicistd as they went 
along. Occa'^ioiuilly, some of them 
weie observed to turn round to inti- 
midate the mob from pressing upon 
tlair ranks, ami, from the Post-olfice 
onwards to the Rue-end, missile.s were 
occasionally thrown. These, however, 
were tew in number, and projected 
chiefly by boys After turning the 
corner of Cathcart-street, the throw- 
ing of stones, though still but little 
icmaiked, perceptibly increased, and 
the volunteers had iiptgone many paces, 
when some of them, indignant at treat- 
ment which they ronsidtred as unman- 
ly, and which, while in the strict line 
of their duty, they had so little reason 
to anticipate, fired off their muskets 
among ttie crowd. The number of 
shots discharged at tfiis ty-itical junc- 
ture, we believe, was considerable. — 
Many supposed that merely blank car- 
tiidges w;cre fired. Unfortunately it 
proved otherwise, as two persons fell* 
wounded, Stimulated by passion, and 
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forgetting who were the original ag- 
gressors, others joined in the missile at- 
tack ; stones were projected of lat’ger 
size, aiTd in greater number. Much, 
we understand, was done by the of- 
ficers of tlie volunteers to restrain their 
men from the use of their arms, and, 
sides the i^ny instances in which 
cTeritplary fofliearance* was spnntanc- 
oiisK) exerciHcd, this was partially ef- 
fi^ctual. Still, however, a number of 
shoia were fired within the distance ol 
•a few hundred, yards ; and from the 
nai rowness of the way, and the coiji- 
pactness of the crowptl, seieial of these 
continued to take fatal efiect 'fhe 
mob did not retire from the unequal 
conflict, in ^^^llLh they uuc invoking 
destruction on many innocent indivi- 
duals.^ notwithstanding it was evident 
that the temper of the militai v was pro- 
grcssivtrfy using, a»id tliat they were 
no# yielding moie readily to us im- 
pulses. If some of the crowd dropped 
oft 111 the rear of the local mihtaiy, it 
was, 111 a similar dcgiec, augmented in 
the ironl by the luhahitants of the sub- 
urbs through which llicy weic ma- 
king then way. Many of these wcie 
spectators and unconscious of their 
danger, and to tins is to be attributed 
the circumstance, that almost all the 
sufferers in this melancholy affray were 
altogether unconcerrud in Us origin or 
issue. . We have, indeed, heard of hut 
wone person who fell, that was known 
Ttf) have acted offensively against the 
wlunteers. J’he s^trait passage of 
Caf tsd) ke, the skirmish being still con- 
tinued, increased the number of vic- 
tims ; ahd here, of course, many narrow 
escapes also occurred. One window in 
asmallale house ispointed outwhich no 
less than seven balls had penetrated, 
and in which two jfien had almo'^t im- 
mediately previous been sitting. 1 1 was 
not till the Volunteers got clear of 
Cartsdyke that the annoyance of the 
^oh, or tlie retaliatory proccc 3 i'’‘gs of 
the former ceased j and w'beii w'c con- 


sider the extent of ground passed over 
from the ccvninencement of the serious 
attack, being little short of half a mile, 

It will not appear extraordinary that 
in the numerous irregular discharges 
of musketry so many casualties occur- 
red. We cannot state the precise num- 
ber at any parliculaf point, but fiom 
a general view it appears to us that the 
more mortal part of the conflict took , 
place in Cartsd)kc. On the, whole, 
tw^o pci sons tnight be said to hav< been 
killed on the spot, one died shortly af- 
ter being removed from the ground to 
an adjacent house, and thice the same 
evening in the In^imaiy. The medi- 
cal gentlemen in the town w^rc almost 
all on the spot iii the shortest time 
possibly and most indelatigably active 
in rendering then assistance. Besides 
the three above mentioned, six were 
immediately cairied to the lnfirmary\ 
The* rest of ffie casits were attended 
privately. In all, the persons who died 
on the spot and during the evening were 
SIX, and five more remained wounded m 
the hospital, of wdioin three arc consi- 
dered dangerous, making the total 
number of asceitaintcl casualties, in- 
cluding out patients, 18 It is report- 
ted,that the man already mentioned as 
so acii»c 111 fomenting the disturbances, 
was also wounded. He has absconded. 

1 lie number above ih within that ge- 
nerally icported, but we have the an- 
ihonty of the medical gentlemen for 
8 a)ing, that, from comparing notes, it 
IS believed the list subjoined is nearly, 
if not altogether correct, riie previous 
misapprehension urigin!itod in several 
of ihe profession having at different 
times ftispected the same patient, so 
that many of the casualties were enu- 
merated twice^ 

* From the eastern extremity of Carts- 
dyke the volunUers proceeded home- 
ward without molestation. Many of 
them received severe contusions ; but 
these, from our own knowledge, w'c 
are notable to parliciilanze 
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At SIX o clock, the release of all the 
operative classes from laboi^r increased 
the throng on the streets, and fears be- 
gan to be entertained that they would 
meditate some attack on Port-Glas- 
gow ; but in a short time the current 
of their feelings was impelled in a dif* 
ferent direction. 'I he liberation of the 
radical prisoners from the gabl became 
,the channel through which they de- 
cided to, vent their turbulence. To this^ 
there IS strong ground lor believing 
they were instigated by strangers, and 
at all events, when assembled on the 
spot, it proved that they were to reap 
material assistance from such. The 
Magistrates, JuHtice.s of Peace, and a 
number of the respectable inhabitants 
were on the ground, entreating the 
crowd, by every possible argument, to 
withhold from their unwarrantable in- 
tentions. But to all these entreaties 
the answer was pnilorn.ly, that •they 
were determined to persist. Those 
persons known to be strangers, of whom 
there were a great man) , and evidently 
taking an extreme inten st in the re- 
sult, did not allow this determination 
to cool. They addressed the crowd 
around them in the most inflammatory 
language, and it is even said, were seen 
distribuiing money amongst them. — 
'J''hey proceeded J:o assail the outer gate 
of the prison, which soon yielded to 
the great force apphtd. Against the 
door of the gaol itself they next im- 
pelled their offensive engines, still fol- 
lowed by the Magistrates, Justices of 
the Peace, Special Constables, and 
otherSji >vho repeatedly risked their per- 
sonal safety, and .some of whom v erc 
hurt in the attempt to avert the conse- 
quences. All was, however, vain , the 
door was burst open, a^d no alternative 
rcmauivd but to allow' the mob to c arry 
off the prisoners which came trom 
Paisley. None othcis were sought, 
or escaped. After d ftw minutes spent 
III clamorous tnumph, the piibuncib 
wvie Lon\i)ed :n\ay by diffciviU ways, 


until they got clear of the town. None 
of them have since been found. 

Unrestrained as the mob were by any 
military force, (to the presefnee of 
which we have long been strangers in 
this town), it was perhaps fortunate 
that the attack on the gaol occupied 
their attention so exclus’.vely till then- 
purpose was gained ; as^ immedrateiy 
after some desperate individuals shout- 
ed, “ Away for Port Glasgow and 
now, as easily led to mischief as impel - 
vious to reason, a sort of recruiting 
w?8 commenced in the streets, and, 
proceeding onwards, they pulled up 
the iron railing on the premise.** of dif- 
ferent individuals in their route ; but, 
learning an express had been early sent 
to Port-Glasgow to put the inhabit- 
ants on their guard, they desisted ; and 
after some further parade and noise, 
dispersed At 10 o’clock, the streets 
w^ere as quiet as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened ; perhaps more so, 
indeed, than uaually on a Saturday 
evening. The same tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the night and morn- 
ing ; 80 that when a party of 25 of the 
lOtli Hussars (the Lord-Lieulenant 
having been apprized by oiBcial ex- 
press of tlie disturbance, and military 
requested) galloped into town from 
Paisley, about two o'clock, they push- 
ed right through, expecting to find 
the people congregated at some parti- 
cular spot, and were in utter amaze- 
ment when, oil going to the fartht 
extremity of IJlackluJUstrect, they 
turned the heads of their hoises, haVing 
scarcely met an individual. 

DlbTURUANCES IN YORKSHIRE. 

10th. — On Monday night, informa- 
tion was received at Huddersfield, by 
those active magistrates,^ Mr Ilaigh, 
and Mr Haigh Alien, that a large 
force was to assemble the fullownig 
mornip ; from Bradford, Keighley, 
Halifax, Dewsbury, and Mirfield. It 
w'a.s, without delay, communicated to 
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Sir John Byng, who immediately mo- 
vcd his head-quarters from Pontefract 
to Wakefield. During the nig^t, a 
movement was observed on the west of 
Huddersfield ; but this party, proba- 
bly from the smallneBS of its numbers, 
and the want of co-operation, disper- 
sed. The great movement was from 
.t;^e vicinity Barnsley, where, early 
on 1 uesdayCmorning, large bodies of 
me'n, armed with muskets and pikes, 
and* having colours and drums, were • 
seen moving in the cfirection of Grange- 
• moor and Floc*ton, between Hudders- 
field and Wakefield • 

About one o’clock the malcontents, 
who amounted to 20(), all armed with 
pikes or other ofTensive weapons, be- 
gan to move by different routes to- 
wards Grangc-moor, the appointed 
rendezvous, which is a large common 
bctwecii Wakefield and Huddersfield, 
and nearly at an equal distance between 
the two places, from each of winch it 
is about SIX miles. In their line of 
march they did not proceed in a col- 
lected body, but took different routes, 
all avoiding the town^ except a body 
of SIX, who, ^l()t^\lth8ta^dlng the pa- 
trol, fearlessly passed through the 
streets, each of them armed with a pike. 
Having gained the mam road from 
Barnsley to Huddersfield, they re-col- 
lectcd their forces, and began to col- 
lect arms from the inhabitants at a lit- 
tle distance from the town. Their fust 
X call was at Mr Pickard’s, where they 
^^ere not successful At Mr George 
rlurst’s, of Bank-liine, they obtained 
a gun ; and from Mr Richardson, of 
the Rose and Crown Inn, at Darton, 
after using considerable violence, they 
collected three guns, leaving a pike and 
an axe behind them 


60,000 companions in arms ; but, per- 
ceiving that all these flattering repre- 
sentations 'were mere delusion, they 
threw away their arms, exclaiming that 
they were betrayed. Soon after their 
dispersion, a detachment of cavalry 
from Huddersfield, consisting of 16 of 
the yeomanry and JO of the -l*th Dra- 
goon guards, under the command of 
Major dc Barth, appeared, but they 
found that the enemy had fled in smau 
groups towards their respective homes. 
The pikes left upon the field ainbunted 
to upwards of 1 00, which the soldiers 
picked up as trophies, and conveyed to 
Huddersfield, with a green flag, edged 
with <i black frirfjj^^e, on which was in- 
scribed — “ He that smiteth a man so 
that he die, shall surely be put to 
death.” 

The only prisoner made during the 
night m Banibley was a boy about 11’ 
years of age, wno was found with a 
scythe in his hand,*prcparing to fix it 
into a shaft, and he was sent off to 
Pontefract, where the magistrates were 
sitting, but he was discharged on his 
master’s recogiii/.ancc < >n Wednesday 
three men were apprehended, and on 
Thursday morning the Barnsley troop 
of yeomanry were sent to Dodsworth, 
a neighbouiing village, where they ap- 
prehended nine men on suspicion ol 
having been amongst the armed men at 
Grange-moor ; another person was also 
apprehended, at Barnsley the same day. 
and undei went an examination before 
the magistrates. Of these persons nine 
have been committed to York-castle, 
and one to Wakefield «house of correc- 
tion. Four other persons, one of whom 
i 3 %^pfesented as the captain, were ap- 
prehended by a patrol of cavalry. That 
the exchequer of the insurgent array 
From Flockioi]^ which is about a • was not veryfullj may be infei red from 


mile from, (/range-moor, and where 
they arrived about break of day, they 
were watched. Here these p<»nr infa- 
tuatejd dupe** had been led expect 
^lat they should find from .00,000 to 


the fact, that when searched, the cap 
tain (Constive), and his three men, 
only JT single li'iifpenny was found 
amongbt them. Another patrol found, 
in the same neighbourhood, a knapsack 
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contairiing a white flag, with a fringe 
round it, and black crape at the corner, 
on which was inscribed — “ You have 
condemned and killed iht just, and he 
doth not resist. And he that hath no 
sword let him sell his gai merit and buy 
one Amongst the persons taken is 
a man of the name of SchokTield, of 
Horbury, and another named Pillmg 
of Almond bury 

• SiiKP 1 1 1 LD.-Soon after eight o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, a nur^ibcr of dis- 
orderly persons assembled in tlie mar- 
ket-place at Shefiioid, but w’lth what 
object it 18 difficult to define. About 
the time of meeting a pistol w^as fired 
in the street, and aft'r giving a loud 
shout they marched down King-street 
over Ladies-bridgc,aiid advanced about 
half a mile on the AtteiclifTc-road , in 
the course ftf thi ir march their numbers 
were somewhat augmented, but never, 
we believe, exceeded 200. On their le- 
turn to the town,‘Ahic]i they rc-enter- 
cd about 10 o clock, some of them pro- 
posed to stop the mail ; others cried — 
All in a mind to the banacks and 
others, “ Not till the 14 th of April. 

“ Remember the 14th of April The 
proposed adjournment of the insur- 
rection (wliicli the number and ap- 
pointments of the rcvolutionaiy army 
seemed very strongly to suggest) met 
with general apprxibalion, and after a 
jttle more filing, and a few more ex- 
clamations, they retired to tlieir respec- 
tive homes. On the following morning, 
a person of the name of Blackwell was 
arrested while he was at work, and in 
the shop in w'|vich he was employed 
were found a hiaded pistol, a bayonet, 
and two pike handles. Soon after lus 
arrest Blackwell underwent an exami- 
nation before Messrs Alderson and 
Chandler, who had beeifsent for fromj 
Pontefract, and he very frankly admit- 
ted iliat lie was the person wlio bad 
6red the pistol on the preceding night. 
Some pains were taken to discover what 
was the plan, or w hat the object of the 


assembly, of which the prisoner seems 
to have been the head, but all inquiries 
on that point were fruitless, and Black- 
well was committed to Ynrk-ca&tlc, to 
take Ills trial for the offence. 

11th. — G lasgow — T his city h 
now cjinct. A considerable number of 
the leaders of the radicals iii it and the 
surrounding villages have» been appi e- 
hended and safely lodged in our ^aol 
and bridewell. The mihWlry, aided by 
the civil pow'cr, are every where on,the 
alert in searching fftr arms, ^c. 

iv umbers of the weavers have again 
begun to their looms. Few or none of 
the public works atVhich the men had 
atiuck are yet going, the proprietors 
being determined to leceive back only 
those w orkers wdio are of peaceable 
habits, and who give up the names of 
their leaders. 

12th. — Pursuant to a requisition, a 
highly numerous and respectable meet- 
ing oPthe manufacturers and proprie- 
tors of public works was held yesterday 
in the Town-hall. The Lori Provost 
was called to tlic cliair 

Mr Kiikman T* inlay, in proposing 
the resolutions, remarked, that the pre- 
sent treasonable confederacy had been 
in contemplation for a number of years. 
This spot wras the very centre of tlie 
rebellion ; and he staled with the ut- 
most confidence, that an audacious at- 
tack w^as to have been made on Glas- 
gow on Wednesday, by a large armed 
force. On Tuesday, however, it was 
generally known that the English had 
not co-operated ; ^ind, ix consequence 
of this disappointment, the ri'>ing on 
Wednesday was not so general as it 
would otherwise have been. If the at- 
tack on Glasgow had been made with 
the numbers wdiich were expected, it 
would Slot have been defeated but with 
considerable diflicuUy, Almost the 
wdiole mass of the population w^ere con- 
cerned in these desperate designs. 

The/pllowing declaration was then 
agreed to • — 
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<< We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, merchants and manufacturers 
in the city ot Gla'igow and neighbour- 
hood, aj'e resolved, by every means in 
our power, to assist in putting down 
the present desperate and unprecedent- 
ed resistance to all lawful authority, by 
withdrawing our employment and sup- 
cve^ person* who may have 
lent, or w'hothall in future lend, his 
aid to the p ureses of the wicked and 
treasonable conspira^) detailed in ‘ An 
Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
IJntain and Ireland/ lately published 
here. ^ • 

“ We therefore hereby declare our 
fixed purpose and determination to be, 
not to employ, iii future, any person 
who may have alieady joined, or who 
shall hereifter join, the promoters of 
this trtiison able confederacy — who may 
have tajwn up arms, or lent aid and 
encouragement to it by his p re sendee or 
countenance. 

*• We hijrhly disapprove of the con- 
duct of those wlio have left their work, 
even when threatened by the menaces 
of the lawkbs and unprincipled men 
who conduct the piestnl audac lous pro- 
ceedings ; and we are rt solved not again 
to employ any one who has so left off 
working, or wlio shall in future do so, 
without a previous minute inquiry into 
hib conduct and character, and witliout 
being sati-^hed of his innocence, as re- 
, lates to his intention, and of his being 

t e victim of his own groundless fears, 
t the iiibtrumeiit of disaffec- 

tion,aiid di^l '/ally.’** 

2Ut, — Glasgow. — We are now en- 
joying the most perfect quiet inthispart 
of thecountiy, and a great number of 
those aricsted on suspicion of being im- 
plicated in the late tranbactioii| have 
beeiilibt rated, eitheribimply, or on a bail 
60 trifling as^U^-imply no heavy supposi- 
tion of guil^ It will be found very dif- 
ficult, we sur>pect, to bring home this 
bujiij^to any person of the ihghtest 
"ffluence in society, and it was to this 


circumstance we have all along ac- 
knowledged thatoiir safety was owing 
— the want bf leaders among the ranks 
of the disaffected. 

Four acres of ground have been feued 
by government from the Trades’-house, 
for building horse-barracks in this 
neighbourhood. , 

•The radicals at Paisley are still re- 
maining quiet. We learu that a num- 
ber of those most active in the late 
treasonable vnd rebellious proceeding 
have fled. The ^he^lfl-depllte and 
Substitutes have been engaged in ta- 
king precognitions for the last fort- 
night, and radical apprehensions have 
taken place almost every night. 

— The Edinburgh troop of Mid- 
Lothiancavalryarrived on Sundayfrom 
tlicir weslern campaign. On Thursday 
evening, at half past 8 oTdock, they 
were ordered to rnustcT, and left Glas- 
gow, with a, field-piece and lighted 
match, by the Kilmai^nock-road. Early 
in the morning they reached that town, 
and having sui rounded it, the consta- 
bles proceeded to do their duty m 
searching for suspected peisons, of 
whom a considerable number were ap- 
prehended ; but It was not till 9 o'clock 
on Friday morning that the troop dis- 
mounted, after being J 2 hours on horse- 
back On Saturday they proceeded 
to Lanark, and on th'bir way surround- 
ed and searched Strathaveii for arms 
and radicals, the whole of that country 
being tainted with the same principles. 
Yesterday they again marched for 
town ; and it was with feelings of no 
small satisfaction that tjieir townsmen 
hailed then arrival, after having ac- 
compli^hccLso much* severe duty. 

22d, — YonKSHiRi-. — Since the as- 
sembly on Grange-moor no further 
act of violence? or. riot has been com- 
mitted 111 the distiicts which have been 
lately disturbed. The effects, however, 
of the rtcent rising >, have by no means 
subsided, nor can they be expected to 
do so foi sor^c time to come. NiniTP=" 
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rous arrests have been made during the 
last week, both at Barnsley and ilud- 
dersfield ; and a considerablj number of 
pefeoris who were engaged in the late 
movements, have absconded from their 
homes. Of these deluded and unfor- 
tunate men, some are wandering about 
at no great di&taiKe from their places of 
abode, bhunning tfie constables and nyi- 
litary ; and others have not been heard 
- of since the night of the Grange-moor 
incclings On Wediascla^v, four bio- 
thers, of the name of Hutchinson, were 
apprehended at Dodwoiih, near Barns- 
ley, along with a man named Siddon, 
on a charge of having attuided armed 
at Grange- moor Another man was 
arrested by a paity of yeomanry and 
soldieis, and evinced great fear on being 
taken ; he is said to have made impoit- 
ant dibclohuies, Thomas Feiriman, a 
person who has long been known as a 
violent radical, and whose mental sani- 
ty has been doubled, is one of the per- 
sons charged with attending at Giange- 
moor ; this credulous, doling, old man 
has for the piesrnt made his escape, 
but it is expected that he will soon be 
tiaced and appiehendeil He is repre- 
sented to have given ay to absolute 
phrciiby on finding, when he arrived at 
the plate where he expected to meet 
the in ©urgent army, that he was duped 
and betrayed From the confessions of 
seveial of the perhons who have been 
taken into custody, it appears certain 
that the men who marched from Barns- 
ley had been amused with the most mar- 
vellous accounts of the force v, Inch was 
expected to j\nn them from Huddeis- 
lield and Wakefield, as well as the 
Scotch army, whose suci^ss >^'as ‘Spo- 
ken of as certain. On Thursday even- 
ing, three of the persons who had ab- 
sconded from Barnslej’*, William Ric^, 
John Bnkinshaw, and John Fernman 
(tW son of Thomas Fernman), were 
brouglit to that'town in the CLbtody of 
Mr 1 lopewpod, the constable of Barns- 


Icy, who had followed them into Lan- 
cashire, and arrebted them there. 

t 


MAY. 

1st. — Execution of Thistle- 

WOOU ANJl HISr AcCOM^ JLICES^ — 

ring nearly the whole o|J*the nigllt the 
wTctched men slept scAind, and were 
only awakened b^-^ the unbarring of 
their ctll-doors to admit the reverend 
ordinary. He found fhem in their se- 
pliatc cells, and wont to each, urging 
every pious aigumcnt to reclaim them 
to the paths of Christianity. On This- 
llewood, Tidd, Ings, and Brunt, how- 
ever, his arguments were unavailing ; 
but on Davidson his endeavours were 
crowned with success, and m the most 
fervent manner this unfortunate man 
joined in prayer with Mr Cotton for 
mercy at the hands of his Redeemer. 
The cells in which these delinquents 
were confined, though sepaiated by 
strong w'alK of stone, were not suffi- 
ciently detached to prevent them from 
speaking to each other, and Ings, 
speaking, during the night, of the ap- 
proaching awful exhibition they were 
to make, remarked to another of his 
companions, with savage disappoint- 
ment, “ that there would be plenty of 
persons present ; but d — n the . , 

they had no pluck.*’ Our readers are 
aware that Davidson had hitherto pre- 
served the same obdurate tenets as J.s 
associates in gutlt ; but, during Sun- 
day, a manifest change took place in 
bis manner, and he totally abandoned 
the wish to receive spiritual comfort 
from a Wesleyan minister, for whose 
assistance he had applied in the morn- 
ing. This persen’s name is Rennett, 
who. It seems, had bct'^ sf journeyman 
tailor, and had sometitit^s preached 
among the Wesleyans ; and a^s David- 
son h^ some slight knowledge of ]|im, 
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he expressed a wish for his company. 
As this man, however, was in a situa- 
tion in life not well adapted to reveal 
the holy tenets of salvation to a c?ying 
man, 4 t was thought more prudent 
that Davidson should, if he wished, 
have a regular clergyman of any per- 
suasion he might think fit. On hear- 
ing this proposition again repeated to 
immediately requested the api- 
ntyal consoflttion of the Rev. Mr Cot- 
ton. That ^-ntleman visited him im- 
mediately ; and, a8%wc have stated bc- 
^ fore, went to him in the night. 

At five o’clock yesterday morning 
Mr Cotton went ;igain to the gaol, 
and proceeded to the condemned cells 
vnth the hallowed elements of the sa- 
ciamcnr, which was administered to 
and received by Davidson with the ut- 
most devotion. The reverend gentle- 
man 'ofiered the same instrument to 
the othei culprits, who, however, we 
regret to state, were immutable in 
their infidelity. The ordinary ascend- 
ed the platform, and at a quarter be- 
^ fore eight Thistlewood made his ap- 
pearance on the scaffold. Ills step 
faltered a little as he mounted the 
platform, and liib countenance was 
somewhat flubhed and disordered on 
being conducted to the extremity of 
the drop. Ills deportment was firm, 
and he looked round at the multitude 
with perfect calmness. He had an 
orange in his hand. On the cap be- 
ing placed on his head, he desited that 
.it might not be put over his eyes. 
\|fVhile the executioner was putting the 
rope lound his neckj a person from the 
top of the houses exclaimed, “ God 
Almighty bless you.’’ Thistlewood 
nodded. The Rev. Mr Cotton, by 
whom he was preceded, endeavoured 
to obtain his attention ; but hf shook 
his head, and saidf “ No, no.” He 
|,ooked roifijiW^peatcdly, as expecting 
to rccogi^c -some one in the crowd, 
aoircared rather disconcerted at 


observing the distance to which the 
populace were removed. 

Tidd was brought up second. He 
ran hastily up the ladder An unusual 
flush overspread his face. He bowed 
to the populace, after looking roundf 
and familiarly nodded to some one 
whom he recognised at a window with 
an air of checi fulness. He also de- 
sired than the cap might not be put 
over his eyes, but said nothing more. , 
He nodded at different peofjlc in the 
windows. He likewise had an orange 
in hiB hand, which he continued to 
suck till the cap was drawn over his 
face. He soon became perfectly calm, 
and remained so ull the last moment of 
his life. 

IngK then came up ; he was dressed 
in hib butcher’s jacket On reaching 
the scaffold he gave three cheers, and 
conducted himself with gieat hardi- 
hood. He turned round several times 
to the multitude, apd smiled at them, 
and then sung in a discordant voice— 
“ Oh, give me death or liberty I” 
The executioner having tied the cap 
over his eyes, he exclaimed, “ Let me 
see as long as 1 can.” He followed 
this by saying to the crowd, “ Here 
we goes, my lads ; here’s the last re- 
mains of James Jngs.” His conduct, 
however, was evidently bravado. 

Thistlewood now^aid to Tidd, We 
shall soon know the last grand se- 
cret ” 

Davidson ascended the scaffold with 
a firm step, calm deportment, and un- 
dismayed countenance. He towed to 
the crowd, but his conduct altogether 
was equally free from*the appearance 
of, terror and the affectation of indif- 
ference. When he first came up he 
seemed engaged in prayer, and was 
immediately jpnied by the Rev. Mr 
•Cotton, whose attentions were altoge- 
ther rejected by the others. 

While the cxecut^ner was tying up 
Thistlewood. he atrain*aDoke. and said. 
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addressing a person near him, ‘‘ I have 
but a few moments to live ; I hope 
you will tell the world I died a sincere 
friend to liberty." 

Ings now addiessed himself to a 
person in front of the scaffold, who 
was taking notes, and said, “ 1 die an 
enemy to all tyrants. Recollect, put 
that down." 

Brunt w’as the last that c^mc out. 
He passed hastily up the steps, assiat- 
ed by one of the officers, and advanced 
wnth a laugh on his Countenance. 
While the rope was being adjusted he 
looked towards St Sepulchre’s church, 
and, perceiving some one w'lth wdiom 
he had been acqudintt.d, he nodded 
several times, and then made an incli- 
nation of the head towards the coffins, 
as if in deiibion of the awful display. 
His conduct w'as marked by the same 
irrational levity to the last. When 
hia handkerchief was taken off, the 
etifincr fell off, and he kicked it away, 
saying, I shan't want that any 
more." 

Jugs, w'ho still kept looking about 
with firmness, again spoke, and said, 

I am not afraid to go before God or 
man. I know there is a God, and 1 
hope he’ll be merciful " He had a 
blue cap on his head when he came 
up, which ua. immediately removed 
by the execiitionei, and its place sup- 
plied by a v\ hue one. 

'J'he cxecutionei now proceeded to 
pull their caps ovei their eyes and ad- 
just tlie ropes. When he came to 
Ings, tile unhappy man said, “ Now, 
old gentleman, fuii.sh me tidily. Tie 
the handkerchief tight over my eyes. 
Pull the rope lighter ; it may slip," 

Davidson, who continued to pray 
with Mr Cotton, firmly pressed his 
hand. 

The executioner then left tlie scaf-* 
fold, and in a few seconds, at six mi- 
nutes after eight, the fatal signal was 
mven, and tl;‘e^ drop instanny fell 
Their were brief J his tie - 


wood never moved a limb, nor did he 
turn, but hung exactly as he had pre- 
viously .stood. Ings was much con- 
vulsed fur some seconds, but at the 
expiration of three minutes all suffer- 
ing seemed to be at an end. 

IJERurouD. — About a quarter past 
ten' last night, (Tuesday the 2d in- 
stant,) the inhabitants of this city were 
again alarmed by the cry^-of 
college, and in conscq^i4nce a la»*gc 
number of persons hastened to render 
their assistance. The flames were dis- 
covered on the north side, in the ceil- 
ing of one of the upper rooms, which 
was on fire in two places, and there is 
little doubt but in a very short period, 
if the providential discovery had not 
taken place, tlie whole of that part of 
the building would have been in 
flames. The judicious exertions of 
those who first reached the spot ef- 
fectually subdued the fire, which had 
made considerable progress, and near- 
ly burned through a large beam, and 
some rafters, with great injury to the 
apartment. Like the former attempts, 
this IS evidently the work of some hor- 
rible incendiary well acquainted with 
the premises. 

4,— Lulu A UY Fund. — Yesterday 
the anniversary of this excellent insti- 
tution was celebrated by a dinner at 
the Frc'cmasons’ Tfivein. The Earl 
of lilesington was in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Earl of Pomfret, Lord 
Bolton, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
Sir W. Clayton, George Watson Tay- 
lor, Esq., Charles Monza, Esq., Of 
Sinclair, Esq M. P., the Rev. D. 
Bookar, the Rev. Dr Hinde, Richard 
Hebtr, Esq. the Rev. Charles Parr 
Burney, the Rev. Dr Jones Boswell, 
John Littledale, Esq (the barrister,) 
and sei^eral other well-known persons. 
After the usual loydi and patriotic toasts, 
the noble Chairman giV^ ♦he health of 
the Duke of Somerset, -th^ President 
ol the Society ; and afterward?^; “ Pros- 
perity * 1:0 the Literary Fund.^^-JHe 
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mentioned, in tin? latter ease, that the 
society had existed foi thirty years and 
It had received lirst the (ountonaifcc ot 
lus prt^ent Majesty as Prince of Wales, 
then as Rc^reiit,- and now as King. 
He tvjld the company tliat it had nut 
only ext einUd its aid to native litefaiy 
ch.iiaLteis, Init to foreigners of merit, 
hoi^he mentioned the transla- 
lor oT^Iikoininto the Icelandic tongue. 
In ’th' course\>t theeveniiig Mr Fit/- 
geiald addressed tl^i company for the 
LMlli time in the aimiversai ics of the 
“.society. He ^ecUed a poetical ad- 
dress, which was i^eccivcd with loTid 
approbation As a higher compliment, 
hotii to tlj«* mectingaiid to the poet of 
the tiiiid, M- liraham sung two pieces 
of verse composed by Mr Fit/gorald. 

nv Tlir IvINO — \ PKOt L\M \Tio\r, 

l)e( Iff I i)vj in s Maic\hfs jilcasure tpneh^ 
/ui> Uoi/ii! Coronal um^ and the 
Sol cm niltj thc) coj. 

\ 

GroRcr, R. — Whereas we have 
icsolved, b) the favoiii and blessingof 
Almighty God, to cckbialo the so- 
lemiiity of oia royal coronation, upon 
Tuesday the lii.st day of An gust next, 
at oin p.ihice at \Vcstmin:.ter and 
toiasmiicli as by aiicieiiL customs and 
usages, as also in regard oi' divers te- 
nures of sundry manors, lands', and 
other hcrediLaments, many of oui lo- 
ving subjects do chum and aie bound 
^ do and peiform divcis several ser- 
vices on the o.*jd day*, and at the time 
of the coronation, as, in times prece*« 
dent, their ancestors, and those from 
whom they claim, have done and per- 
formed at the coronation of our fa- 
mous progenitors and prtdcct^^sora : 
We, llierefore, oufip of our princely 
care for th^j»«i«sefvation of the law- 
ful rights inheritances of our lo- 
ving buh|lK:is whom it may concern, 
havej d^Siighl fit to give notictr'of and 
our resclutions therein ; and 

VOL# XII. TAUT II, 


we do hereby give notice of, and piib- 
Iksh the same accordingly and we do 
iicrel»y fiiftliei signify, that by our 
commission uiidei our great seal of 
Gieat Britain, wc have appointed and 
.luthoii/.cd our most dear brotheis and 
faithful counsellors Frederick Duke 
of Yoik, William, Henry Duke of 
(•larenccf Augustui Fiederick Duke 
of Sussex ; our mojt dear cousm 
and faithful counsellor William Frede- 
rick Duke ^f GloucLbler; our most 
deal cousin and faithful counsellor 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; the 
most Revc'rend Fatlier in God our 
right trusty and right entirely- be- 
loved connsollor ^Charles Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land and Metropolitan ; our light 
trusty and wtdl - beloved coiinsrllor 
John Lord Eldon, our Chancellor 
of Great Britain ; our right trusty 
and right wi*ll-beloved cousins and 
tounsellois Dudley tarl of Harrow- 
by, picsident of our council; John 
Lail of Westmorland, keeper of our 
privy seal ; our right trusty and right 
entire! y-belovcd cousins and counsel- 
lors .lohn Duk(‘ of Atholl ; James 
Duke of Montrose, master of our 
horse; Aitliui Duke of Wellington, 
masler-gencral of oiu oidiiancc ; oiii 
right trusty and entirely - beloved 
George James Marquis of Chohnoii- 
deley, lord .steward of our hou liolrl ; 
Francis Marqrtis of llerll nd, loid 
( liambiu lam of our houst hold ; Chat les 
lugold.>by Marquis of Winchester, 
groom of our stole ; James Marquis 
of Salisbury ; Richard •Marquis Wel- 
lcsl^*y J John Jeffreys Marqui.s Cam- 
den; oiir light trusty and right well- 
beloved cousins and counsellora George 
Earl of Winclielsea and Nottingham ; 
iFrcdenck Eail of Carlisle ; Cropley 
Earl of Shaftesbury, James Lai I of 
Lauderdale ; Gnirge Eail of Mac- 
dcolie! f, Capr.un Yeomen of 

oui Guard , Cliailes EarfttAJjyim^ 
ton ; Pliihp Earl of IdardwickcT't^tnn 
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Eail of Chatham; Henry Earl Ba- 
thurst, one of our principal Secreta- 
ries of State ; Charles Chetwynd Eail 
Talbot, our Lieutenant- General and 
General Governor of that part of our 
united kingdom called Ireland ; Ro- 
bert Banks Earl of Liverpool, First 
Lord ComrnisMom r of our Treasury; 
Richard Earl of l)onoughmt«-e ; Thv- 
mas Earl of Chichester; Henry Kail 
’ of Muhjjravc; William Earl Cathcart; 
John Earl of Sheflield our light 
trusty and well-beloved counsellors 
Robert Stewart, Esq , commonly call- 
ed Viscount Castle I eagh, one of our 
principal Secietanet? of State ; Charles 
Cavendish Bentinck, commonly called 
Lord Chailes Cavciidnsii Bentinck, 
treasure! of oiu liousihold; our right 
tiiisiy and wtll-bcl<)ved cousins and 
couiisellois Percy Clinton Sidney Vis- 
count Stiaiigfoid ; Ivobeit Saunders 
Viscount Melville, Hi st J^.ord Cumrais- 
8ioner of our Admiralty ; Henry Vis- 
count Sidmouth, one of oui principal 
Sccrclaries of State ; our nglii trusty 
and w'ell-beloved counsellor Tliomas 
Hamilton, Esq., commonly called Lord 
Binning; Robeit Jocelyn, Esq , com- 
monly called \'ibcount Jocelyn, vicc- 
chamberlain of our Plousehuld ; John 
Thynn^ , Esq , commonly called Loid 
John I'liymie ; George Thomas Bc- 
restord, Esq , commonly called Lord 
George Beiesford, comptroller of our 
household ; the Right Reverend Fa- 
thci m God our trusty and v\dl-bc- 
loved counsellor \\ ilham Bishop of 
London; our nght tiusty and wtll- 
beloved coir»«oi)hiis William Pitt,Loi J 
Amherst ; Charles George LtxrJ Ar- 
den ; AU<.)iie Loid St Hclcn> ; Fre- 
derick Morion Loid ilenhy; John 
l^ord Redeitl^tle ; i bom as Lord Er- 
ftkuie ; CliailcvS Manners Sutton, Esq. ; 
Sir Artliui Pagit, Knight; W ilium 
Wellesley I’ole, Esq ; John Trevor, 
P^'^q. ; i^ir W i*iam Scott, Kmght ; 
Geoige (J;v*r>'.mg, Esq. ; William iJuii- 
" Lsq, ; Charles Philip Yorke^ L .q ; 


Sir William Grant, Knight ; Thomas 
Wallace, Esq. ; Charles Bathurst, 
Esq*, Chancellor of our Duchy of 
Lancaster; Charles Long, Esq^, pay- 
master-general of ou» forces ; Sir John 
Borlai.e Warren, Baronet ; Sir p>an 
Nepean, Baioiict; Charles Arbuthnot^ 
E‘’q. ; John Hookham Frere, Esq ; 
Nicholas Vansitt'eit, Eb^v., clifriiC 4 «E .* 
and under treasurer of oij. exchequer; 
Kegiruld Pole C’arew', E^j. ; John Sul- 
livan, .Esq ; Riclitird Ryder, Esq.; 
Sir Min Nicholl, k night ; Frederick 
John Robinson, Plsq'., trcasuicr of 
our navy ; William Vesey p'lt/gcrald. 
Esq. ; Robert ]^eel, Lsc), ; Sir Tho- 
mas Plfimer, Knight, Master of the 
Rolls , William Huskisson, Esq. ; 
William SUirges Bourne, 1‘Isq. ; t ha. 
Bagol, I'.sq ; Sn Henry Ru-^sell, Ba- 
ronet; Sir Richard Richards, Kmght, 
Loid Clntf Baron of our Exclipquer; 
John^ Beckett, Esq ; Sir Benjamin 
Bloomlit.Id, Knight ; Sir John l.each, 
Knighl, Vice-Chancellor of Knglai.d ; 
Sir Chaile‘5 Abbot, Knight, Lord 
Chief Justice of our Court of Com- 
inon-Phas , Sir Samuel She[)herd, 
Knight, Lord Chief-Baron of our Ex- 
chequer in Scotland; and David Boyle, 
Esq., Lord .[ustice-Cleik of Scot- 
land, or any live or more of them, to 
receive, hear, and determine the peti- 
tions and claims which shall be to 
them exhibited by any of our loving 
subjects in this behalf ; and \vc shall 
appoint our said Commissioneis for 
that purpose to sit in the Painted- 
chamber of our “palace, at WestQun- 
stcr, upon Thursday the 18th day of 
this instant May, at twelve of the 
clock at noon ot the same day, and 
from time to lime to adjourn as to 
them j^hall seem meet, for the execu- 
tion of our said commission ; which 
we do thus publish intent that 

all siicli persons whom may any 
Avays conoern may know s^hen and 
where* <o give their attendaV'e for 
the exhibiting of their pctitions"*^rnJ 
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claims concerning the services before- 
mentioned to be done and perform- 
ed unto us at our said coronation ; 
and do hereby signify unto all and 
every our subjects whom it may con- 
cern, that our will and pleasure is, 
and we do hereby strictly charge all 
persons, of what rank or quality so- 
b^, who, cither upon our let- 
terSTto theA; directed, or by reason of 
their ofiices^ir tenuies or otherwise, 
are to do any serjk'ice at the said day* 
or time of our coronation, that they 
do duly give (heir attendance accord- 
ingly, in all respects furnished ancf ap- 
pcuiitcd as to so great a solemnity ap- 
pertainetli, and answerable to the dig- 
nities and places which every one of 
tlicin respectively holJctli and enjoy- 
ctli, and of thi^ they or any of them 
aie mot to fail, as they will answer the 
(Ontijiiry at their perils, unless upon 
speeial reasons by Ourself, under our 
li.iud to be allowed, We shall dispense 
with any of their services or attend- 
ances. 

Given at our Court at Cailton- 
house, this sixth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty, and in the first yeai of our 
reign, — G od swl hie King. 

“ (ir?irray Mai/ MUu 
“ The Queen arrived here on Tues- 
day last, coming by Mount Ccnis to 
Chambery, and thence by Aix, and 
Rumilly to this place. Her Majesty 
lodged at the Hotel TEcu de Ge- 
neve, where she intends to remain till 
the return of a courier sent to Mr 
Brougham on her arrival here. 

Her Majesty is leading a most 
retired and regular life ; she rises early, 
and IS in bed generally before^! J ; her 
dinner-hour is at tWo, after which shet 
takes an hii the lake, and re- 

turns at to tea. 

Majesty was confined at Mi- 
^ n^^eral days by indiaposfilion, but 
^ISnow m the Lest health and spirits ; 


she has been induced to travel with 
less expedition than usual, following 
the advict of her physicians. 

“ On Friday, as the Queen entered 
her carriage to take her accustomed 
ride, she was informed of the death of 
the Duchess of York ; it so affected 
her that she was obliged to return to 
sher chamber in evident distress. 

‘‘ From the authorities of the King 
of Sardinia her Majesty received the* 
greatest aftention. Thougli she ex- 
pressed a desire to keep the Strictest 
incos^iitOf they insisted upon providing 
her Majesty with an escort of carabi- 
neers throughout tlie Sardinian domi- 
nions. • 

The Queen has dismissed her Ita- 
lian court, and, with the exception of 
her maids and footmen, has merely 
with her M. dc Bergami, her cham- 
berlain, an equerry, and her private 
secretary, who is an English gentle- 
man. Mr William Austin, whom her 
Majesty took under her protection 
while a child, is now a vei y fine young 
man, and accompanies her Majesty to 
England, where she iiiteiidb to place 
him at college. 

A great deal of jealousy has been 
excited in Italy, and stones have found 
their way to England, relative to the 
exaltation of M. de Bergami, by her 
Majesty, from the situation of courier 
to chamberlain, from apparently no- 
tliing to that of a Baron covered witli 
orders. But it is said tliat these de- 
corations he gamed by his bravery with 
the French army in the campaign in 
Russia and eldewhere ; and besides 
tjie high recommendation the Queen 
received with him, she says tj^ she 
found his family was of re^pectalK^ty, 
and she has jost no occasion to leward 
him for six years of tried services. 
He leaves her Majesty next week, to 
join his Mbters at l^logna. 

“(On rt teipt oi yiispatches from 
England, the Queen out im- 

mediately for Ostend, taking iK route 
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by Lausanno to Carlsruhc, and so on 
to Brussels.*' 

^l^'id. Mokli y'sG wii’.i iNG-noi sr\ 
— Some time ago, John Morley, the 
keeper of a gambling-hotii»e, at No. S, 
Sweeting's rents, was convicted in the 
penalty of l^OOl. for having allowed 
the game of ha/ard to be played in 
hi.s house. The gentleman who pi os? 
ceeded against the defendci is a mei- 
chant of /ospcclabihty, whose nephew 
has lost consideiable sums of money 
in the house at the game above men- 
tioned, and the defendant was not to 
be found for some time 

Hurdefield, accompamed by iVIaitin 
and Branscotnb, luteied the jircmises, 
and took an inventory on Tuesday 
last. They weie not only icfused the 
amount of the penalty, but were threat- 
ened with actions for tiesiias,^, See. 
The oilicers, however, determined to 
follow the directions in ‘the warrant, 
and remained on the promii-es five days, 
during which they did consiJi i<tble 
mischief to the business of the house, 
where billiaids are played by gieat 
numbers Seveial young fellows, up- 
on seeing the olhceis, who made no se- 
cret of the nature of their visit, left the 
house ui a hurry. It was impossible 
for the ulfuers to ascertain whether 
any other game was carried on in the 
house, for bolts and bars arc numcioiis 
thcie, and the greatest caution has hi- 
therto been observed as to the admis- 
sion of persons to the hazard-table. 
During their stay m the Jiouse, how- 
ever, the ofhceis saw quite enough tf> 
convince the lAird Mayor of the ne- 
cessity for marking the house. ^ 
After some gasconade on the part 
of ‘file defendant and his frunds, he 
thought i‘ most prudenf to settle the 
matter, after having endeavoured to' 
prevail iipun the officers to take him- 
S'dt instead of thp goods, and a^siiied 
them that tliere/X'as not a pcnn^woith 
of tlie I’ouse to which he 

li^ ally claim He paid down l-Jl., 


and gave lus bond for the remainder 
of the penalty to the solicitors for the 
piosct ntion 

It was slated that great numbs'rs of 
young piT'^oii's, in situations similar to 
that lu'ld by the unfortunate lad who 
robbed lus master to play at Muriel's, 
have been luinecl by the house. Some 
have been alicady brongS-t 
at the Old Bailev ; otheiVliave, in I he 
niadin‘’S cnii-'cd by losses, destroyed 
themsi lvi.s ; and oUnis liavc craped 
to othci couiitncvS by ihtii own acti- 
vity, or the inilnence of llnni friends 
The penalty inflicted by tli- T^th of 
Geo. II. upon any pt i sons found play- 
ing at iia ard is .^01 The oOict rs have 
icceivc 1 jiaiticular directions to watch 
Morley ’b hou.>c. 


JUNE. 

Sth. — On J'hnnday, dnnng the 
w’hok of the d ly, peisoiis weiL em- 
ployed througluuit the town posting 
up printtd bilE, announcing that a 
general illumination would take ])lace 
at night, m liouoiir of her Majesty's 
aiiivnl 111 England. They Avere ge- 
nerally circulated, especially at the 
west end of the town ; and in the 
evening, as soon as dusk, many houses 
were in active preparation for the ce- 
remony, to pu’Vfiit the worst of coii- 
s'^qucnccs, and at dark lighted up, and, 
for a short notice, they weie pretty- 
general. 

A great mob, wdio met, no doubt, 
for imscUicvous pui poses, assembled 
at an early hour opposite Alderman 
Wood's house, and at dark they com- 
mence(J a cry of Eight up !" and 
South Audloy-strtet exhibited a very 
lively bcene during ttfy<»^ught ; for, 
wdth very few exceptions, ^ihe whole 
\\Lie illuminated, some vviN^. lamps, 
and otlilTo w^ilh wax candles.HvThe 
exceptions were singled out, andTUt 
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niv)b “ played havoc” with the panes 
of f!;Liss, which were all demolished. 
One house, nearly opposite to tjiat m 
which the yiieeii resides, refused to 
light \ip, when tjiey immediately pelt- 
ed the windows, and hooted in a tei- 
nhle niatiner, and its inmates yvere 
ihiowii into considerable alarm and 
^confiiSKMi. Various.mobs were in the 
same service at dif- 
ferent paitS(|pf the town, which len- 
(hred iL neccs-jary for the interference, 
of the cimI and rniriury powcis. They 
• pin sued tins kind of conduct at evciy 
innise they found not illumin^ited. 
Tlie nioS leriiaincTl in Sontli Audley- 
bttu t until about 1 1 o’clock, at winch 
tune a strong body of Life-Guards 
nuide ihui apjjearjuco at the end of 
the siieor wiilitheii aims. Their ap- 
juaiame t n'aJ a tumultuous cxccia- 
liun from the populat e, and they were 
assaiTed as they went along with vaii- 
ous opprobi lulls epithets, mixed with 
tins oi “ Tilt Oueiii foi ever I” Sic» 
'I'hf* nv)^j soon dter dispeis^d, and 
the Life-Gnaid^ continued to parade 
the fa ' 1 eel for a hngtli of time, when 
all was peaccMble. Vaiioua dctach- 
nienlfa of the nnlitaiy v\eie stationed 
in other parts of the tovMi, and in 
rall-mallj Ibccadiily, and oilier places, 
and caused ixMce to he reAoud. ^J'he 
illumination wms, liowever, general at 
the west end towards the close oi the 
I'lght, and especially in some of the 
{'fpraics. 'rhe iiouses of .several noble- 
men were thickly lighted up, and ma- 
ny tradesrnc^i to the Royal Family 
paid great observance on the occa- 
5*1011. At the east end of the town also 
they were illummatcd, but not in so 
general a manner. 

hx tract uf a Litter f)om Duhltn, 
iJat^d June Vl , — “,Wc are infre in a 
truly depioraUe •situation, in conse- * 
cjuencc oM^ failuie of the Tanks. 
Heielidj^' the Dublin .Banks were 
coiibj^iffcd utipiLgUdbk, aiul,,yotvMth- 


m 

standing all the ruin and dismay in 
the country, thcio was no run upon 
any of tlvcm. Things, however, are 
changed Alexander's Bank closed 
this morning, or, moie properly speak- 
ing, did not open ; and we can now* 
unfortunately, form, some Judgment, 
fiom experience, of the confusion and 
alarm which havtf been witnessed in 
*thc mos\ agitated pari of the South. 
This failuie, it is thought, will do. 
more injury than all the oth(;rs put to- 
gether, If any confidence liad re- 
mained, It will destioy it. No one 
has courage now to keep any private 
banker’s note. U’hc character of La- 
toucho's Bank ^ well known. I had 
jiibt now one of its notes, and went to 
get It changed. This was about an 
lioui and a lialf after Alexander’s fail- 
ine was known, and I can pledge my- 
btlf that I could facaicely get neai tlie 
desk. Bank post-bills, that were not 
due, as wclTas ollmr notes, were olFer- 
od for jiayincnt, and paid oil with ala- 
crity. My note was a post-bill, that 
was not even accepted, yet I asked 
and received for it a national note. 
There w^erc numbers of people in my 
situation, and all of their demands 
wcie satisfied like mine. From this 
you njuy pidgc of our condition. I 
Mjppotc thcie will not, before the end 
of thi) week, be a private bankci's 
note in ciiculation in any part of Ire- 
land ; and it. lliree, out of all the 
Banks, are able to withstar.d the fatorm. 
It lb as much as the most sanguine now 
calculate upon. The connexionb of 
the Alexanders weie chufly in the 
north. In that quarter there has been 
yet no crash ; hnt you may well 
conceive what is now to be cx['^<QU‘d, 
The notes of the firm m circulax^n 
are said to amount to iOOjXlQl. 

“ Two curious anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the distressed comhtion of Ire- 
land a^ the pjcsi lit S\omcnt, are mcn- 
lioiicJ 111 con^crbaliuiXT— Ibt, Lately, 
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a five-pound private note was oft'ered 
in Cork for a leg of lamb, and refused 
‘Jd, In Limerick, a man worth 15001. 
or KiOOl a year had asked a party to 
dinner. As for credit, it was out of 
the question ; and if he could not pay 
tlK' butcher, the poulterer, and pastry- 
cook in cash, he could hope for no- 
thing to lay before his friencjs. He 
was not without money, as he had a 
'iOl national note. But who could 
give change for so might/ a paper ^ 
His butcher could not ; ncitlier could 
his poulterer or pastry-cook. His 
only resource was to write to his 
friends, very ingenuously describing 
to them his sitiiatioi, and begging 
that they would defer their visit until 
he could procure either credit or 
change of a lOl. note!** 

15th.-— The metropolis was thrown 
into some alarm by a temporary feeling 
of insuhoidination in the First Batta- 
lion of the Third* Guards, It arose 
from circumstances unconnected with 
any considerations of a political na- 
ture. 'J’hc grounds of complaint al- 
leged were, that their removal into 
the new barracks in the King*s Mewa 
deprived them of many advantagea 
they enjoyed while on billet ; that their 
pay was insufficient ; and their duty 
loo liaid, It is hardly ncccssaiy 

to say, that all ih'ese ciicuinstance to- 
gether amounted to no real gnevartce. 
Discontent first shewed itself on this 
evening ; and on the Duke of Glou- 
ccbter, as colonel of the icgirnent, 
laying the state of things before the 
commander-in chief, ordcis were di- 
rectly issued to change the quarters 
of the battalion.* The iiisuboidina- 
ticu continued throughout the night. 
At foiu the next morning the first 
division, however, iiiclrehed oil for 
FortMiioiith without a miiimur; and 
the upoit received from them in the 
iouise of lh§4'\lay was sati'fKctoi y. 

..I'was as usual at wuik ; 

rf* * 


crowds of idle rabble collected the 
whole of Friday round the gates of 
the Mews ; and some miscreants en- 
deavoured, happily in vain, to inflame 
the passions of the rriihtary. Tii the 
evening the Horse Guards were call- 
ed out to disperse the crowd, and 
quietness was restored. On Saturday 
at four the remainder of ijie bd,rulh?»’ 
followed their companion^, after, ha- 
ving been inspected by he Duke of 
. Wellington, They expressed their 
contrition for what had passed. 

Kith. — The following is the account 
issifed, It IS apprehended, by order of 
government : — 

“ l..t*8t any alarming impression 
should he entertained upon the subject 
of the rumours of disorder in the Ist 
battalion of the .'id legiment of Foot 
Guards, it is due to the high cheiac- 
ler for loy^ilty and cU&cipline which 
has ever distinguished this corps, to 
prevent it from suffering in the public 
opinion by any exaggerated reports, 
arising fiom some circumstances of 
discontcrii which had prevailed among 
the privates for the last few days. 
The fact is, that the recent removal 
of the men from billets into bariacks 
(ill the King’s Mews), and the hard 
duty consequent upon the call for 
troops wilhiu the last week, occasion- 
ed some discontent, and a hesitation in 
the piompt obedience to some ordeis 
^estciday. In consequence of this, it 
has been deemed expedient to change 
the qiiarteis of the battalion ; and the 
rcpoi t received this afternoon, from the 
commanding officer of the left wing of 
the battalion, on its first day's maich, 
is highly creditable in every respect to 
the discipline and good order of the 
men. Nor is the report of the feeling 
shewn^ by the rcniaining part of the 
battalion less satisfaetc:^. It may be 
proper to add, that tiieSM battalion 
of the same icgimeut is inXje liighest 
slate discipline i and thaw, jit lias 
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been clearly ascertained that the symp- 
toms of (hsordei in the fiist battalion 
are uncoimcctcd with any political 
fttling whatever. We have authonty 
to state, that the, men of the rijrht 
wing of the regiment, remaining this 
day 111 town, have expressed them- 
selves much eonceined for w’hat has 
^pctinud, II id are tinxious to come 
U)r<arci to plead for pardon of those 
who have iTu^condutted themselves.^* 

■llir CJIV ADOIIE.SX TO IJIE QUCEN. 

“ To ilic (iurcn\ Mo.' I Excellent J/a- 

“ I'he dutiful and loyal Address of 
the J.oid Mayor, AKh rmcn, and 
C'ominoi’.i oi the City of I^nndon, 
in Conunoii Cou'icd a.^emblc 1 

‘‘ it plutSC J/ON) M'lfCsflj , — 

Wo, * his sty’s eVvi-dutiiul and 
lo}al subjects, the Lord Maydr, AI- 
deiiren, and Commons of tlu city of 
l.ondon • in Comnuju Council visscm- 
bled, approach youi Majesty witli siii- 
ccie expression-^ of lujedty, attach- 
ment, ai.d regard. 

‘‘We condole w'ith )our M*'jcsty 
on the \ai ions iilflic lions \our Majesty 
has sirtaiiud, since )our eh];aUnrc 
from tins country, by the loss of so 
many illubtnons personages of your 
Majesty's famiK, especically by the 
demise of our late bedovecl iSo\ereign, 
your Majesty’s pateiual guardian, 
whose countenance and support, un- 
der llie trying circumstances, 

g!lve the best pledge to the nation of 
;^oui Majesty’s innocence, and the 
ill most protection against all your ene- 
mies ; and also that of your amiable 
and iliuBtrious daughter, the PnnccsB 
Chailotle, the foiyi hope of •Britain, 
whose irujnm^ v^ill be ever dear to an' 
affec t K > p I e. 

“ l^ply attached to the royal 
famd^aiid anxious for the^preserva- 


tion of the public tranquillity* we feel 
ourselves calh d upon to express our 
earnest liupe that ilie' differences which 
iinfortunaicly subsist may be ananged 
in a manner honmiiable to your Ma- 
jesty, as well as to your Royal Con- 
sort, and satisfactory to the country ; 
and that, should an investigation of 
these diflerences 'be still unhappily 
resorted* to recognizing the dignifi- 
ed firmness which your Majesty has, 
manifested^ by the bolemu protest 
you have entered against all secrel in- 
vestigalions of your conduct, so ic- 
piignant to common piRtice, and to 
the feelings of Englishmen, w'C trust 
such iiivescigaty)!! will be conducted 
in an open and impartial manner, and 
terminate in the iomj>lete vindication 
of your Mitjcsty's honour 

“ We Illy upon your Majesty's 
gracious ae(cj)lanee cd this Address, 
as a proof of the loyalty and aflectioii 
of your fafthful cati/.ciiR of London, 
and of their attachment to the illus- 
trious house of Brunswick, who, they 
trust, will long continue to sway the 
Biitish iceplie, and maintain the' liber- 
ties and happiness of the people ” 

“ 6/rrsgo7/’, Jmir 28. 

“ Last night an alarming affray 
comrmiiced in tlie Sallmarkcl, lie- 
Ivveen a party of the 13th regiment of 
foot on lie* one hand, and the police 
and 'rihabilaotfi on llie other, which, 
for the tunc it lasted, had the most 
eltcadful appearance, meire so, j)ei- 
haps, than was ever witnessc'd on the 
streets of this city. It began between 
seven and eight o’clock, and is said to 
h€ve thus oi iguiatud : — About a dozen 
of life solelicTs walking u]> tlicv^^lt- 
market were hooted and howled citVjy 
a nimber bhckguaid young fel- 
lows, when the scjhluts, ii tlu-ir de- 
fence, drew then bajoncts. 1 lie po- 
lice, pi the meaniNnc, arrived ; but 
such was tlie terrific ap^pwrance of the 
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soldiers, iliat no one dared to approach 
them. One of them, however, ha- 
ving bejiarated from hia copipaiiions, 
wat m.idt piiboiHT, and aflei a severe 
f.liuggle earned to tlic police-office. 
Tiie rest of the* parly liad by this 
time reached the Cross, and had com- 
plete possession of the Trongate to 
the end of the Exchange, the inha- 
bitants flying by the back of the Ton- 
^tine, and tlirongli ever y opening wlu'rc 
they could lind access. 'J^he crowd 
soon ^considerably augmented, and 
stones were flying at the soldiers from 
all quarters, and some of tlie more 
daring nishid in upon t]u*m, and at- 
tempted to wrcvSt hayonels fiom 
their liaiids ; in one or two eases this 
succeeded, but the soldiers keeping 
so well together, those who attempt- 
ed It in genet al paid loi tlieir temeri- 
ty, as tliey were often knocked down 
and seveicU stuick with tlie '■ules of 
the biiyoncls. A soil 'of rnninng 
hkiirnish eoniinued for about half an 
hour; the police, in lai '',e bodi* s, re- 
peatedly lushed HI upon iIkmii, though 
with little edect. The soldieij weie 
at length ovvi povvc'jed, and lb of them 
earned to the Eolie e-ullue, \\ hen peace 
W4^ lestoied, A stioiu^ paity ol the 
Rifle bug, ad e vas soon aftei inaielicd 
up, and aie ebniig duty at the Ihilice- 
otlice. it \\a, jxh'asairi to obsoivc 
lliat lire croud did not attempt to 
molest, in the kaot, any soldiei who 
did not take part in tlin elistuibance ; 
many ot tlie Hiissa*-, Rille-bngade, 
even some ot the 1,'llh leginunt, and 
othcis, W'alkeel along the stieets with 
the giealcst fieedoni. Almon ail 
the J() soleiu f 1 s( lit to the Pc^liec-oC- 
hee' iv* re, iiie;u e>r less, hurt , anil two 
e^dy'hc'm were cairud to ^be military 
ho'ipiti'l borne c f the juilic e'-office • *> 
.eul pf'tiol .lie also hni: j\ civil and 
Huhtaiy iiupiny lo^iiow going e»ii 


JULY. 

i 

“ lO THE QUEl n\s most LX( LLLl.N 1’ 
M\J£STy. 

‘‘ The liurnhlc Addicss of the Lord 
kfayor, Aldermen, and Livery (d 
the City of l^ondon, in Cennmon 
Ildll asscmblccl ; — , ^ 

<r 

“ Maif // pfrasc ijtnn Majcsh /, — 
We, his Maje*sty’s eliitdul and lojal 
hiibjecls, the Loul Mayoi , Aldermen, 
and^Livery of the City of I.iOndon, in 
Common Hall assembled, hiimlily ap- 
proach voiii Majesty with oiir v arin- 
est coni 5 at Illations upon yoiii Majes- 
vys safe ictnrn to this kingdom. 

“ We* since III) i ondole will) )Oiii 
Maje'^ty uj)on the loe. of so many il- 
hisiiKHis personages (d )our Ro)al 
House, paiticulaily that of yoiii i\la- 
]' i>ty’s giiaielian and piotectoi, our late 
leveled Soveicign, and yoiir amiable 
and belovt'd elaugluer, the •Ihince'.s 
Chailotte, upon wfioni tin hopes ol 
the natiOii hael fondly rested 

“ \Vc have be In. Id with gnef the’ 
nnmeious insnlts and indignities which 
In \e been olkred to )our Majesty, 
both at home and abroad, and lament 
that any persons should be found with 
sneb unchiir.tian feelings dff to advise 
the omission of your Majesty’s name 
111 the solemn services of the Church. 

“ As we have before congratulated 
your Majesty upon your complete tii- 
umph over a foul conspiracy against 
your life and honour, we have nevt'r 
ceased to feel the most anxious solici- 
tude for every thing connected with 
y our pe ace and happiness, and sincere- 
ly trust your Majesty will piove equal- 
ly tiiuiT.p!uint over; the renewed at- 
leinpls to vilify y ouu, c ^HuaeV-tT. 

“ \V e h ive felt, in comiThMi with all 
Imi Majesty s iiib|ects, tiic li\(;^hest iii- 
ib 'jniiijji^ at the insulting aiul\h^gra- 
I which wcK 
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your Majesty previous to your ariival 
m this country. 

“ Wf .idniire the prompt ot 

your Maie^V to compromise your ho- 
nour hn a pecu/nary consuleiation ; 
1101 can we foibcar expressing equal 
ailmiiaiion at the magnanimous ^nd 
decisive conduct your Majesty has dis- 
played by your unhesitating confi- 
'4{cru)<?ni the loyalty and honour of the 
British nation^ as well as the coinage 
^tni have evinced^ in boldly meeting 
your accusers, protesting against all 
•secret investigation^, and dtinaiiding 
an open and constituiional tiiljunali 

‘‘ We felt disgilbt at the proposal 
made Iti your jM^jesty to become an 
exile from this KmiJ, winch might af- 
ford )C)in Majest)’s enemies fresh op- 
pcjrtiu'iiy t('i' tlie calnmuie:. whitn 
])rob*ibl) they in v^r would have dared 
to c'llepipt, it ycnir Majesty had le- 
iTiaiin (I in England. 

“ \Vi sinceiely hope that )our Ma- 
jesty will t c t St. Idislu'd IM lull posses- 
sion of all* your ju^t riglus, ami reside 
amongst a pt opU alously at tae Le'd to 
the' Injiist e)i IniiirAViek, <inil w no feel 
dieply mien -ted m eveiy tiling coii- 
iiceud with llu honom C)i lliat house, 
and with the welraie and ha|>pmeSo of 
your Majesty.’' 

Her Majesty then returned the fol- 
lowing answer : — 

“ It IS with peculiar sati-i faction, aiul 
with most coidiai tlianks, that 1 le- 
ceivethis loyal ami affectionate Address 
from the Loiel Mayor, Ald<Tmeii, anel 
Livery of the city ed London, whose 
manly upport of my cause upon a 
former occasion has never ceased to 
live in m) grateful remembrance. 

No Words can give utlv ranee to 
the agonies of my hcait, ocasioncd by 
those loj'ies on whu-h you ofl^i me 
your kind fccm^yleiice, and which ad- 
mit of ao a^^ration on thib side the 
grave ; ww tsV the many aijd die p sor- 
rows 4 iPn fuftiictions wuli v\'liitJ4 It has 
Piovidcnce to visit mi, I jiavc 
^^utveJ UiiapLakubli con.ululi'..n uoui 
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the '/ealoiK and constant attachment 
of this vvaim-hearted, jtisi, and gene- 
rous people , to live at home with, and 
to cluiish w'hom, will be the chief 
happiness of the lemaiudcr of my* 
days. 

“ The indignation which a long 
series of pciseculion, plots, and con- 
spiracies,^ carried on against my peace, 
honom, and life, is so well call ulated 
to excite, It sliall he my endeavour to • 
suppiiss; and wink I siiadi^ puisne 
till imans necessaiy to the full posses- 
sion of all my lights, piivilegcs, and 
chgiiiiics, 1 w'ould fain Imiy past jiiju- 
nes and insults ni total oblivion. 

Conscious ^^f my iniiociiicc, dis- 
daiimig tli(' tliieats intemleil to awe inc, 
knowing that it w'as to liiitaiii I was 
I onnng, it rct|U!icd no extitioidinary 
digici of coinage to place me lu the 
face of myaccuMis, 'I'o have acted 
upon tins or upon any ollu r oc casiou a 
pusillanimous prut, would ill become .i 
daugbtii of tin lionsc of Brunswick, 
and the OueeM of a nation fanu d lot its 
valoin in all age,, and w'hosc g^allaiit 
jailors and soldieis have so lecerilly 
been ciovviiecl with lamils in cveiy 
pait of the ghdn.’' 

Tile frdlowiiig IS the Address of 
llu CoipoiiUon of York, and lier 
^Iaj« styk aubwer - 

lO 1IJ:J{ lUVJISIY CAKOJ.lNr, N 

UJ '1111 LM IhD KINMJOM OK OllLA r 

JilU'lAlN AnI) 1 JILL AM). 

Madam, — We, the Lord Mayor 
and Hjlidbitanlo of the, city of York 
and itb vicinity, beg leave to .ippioach 
yuifr Majesty with fuir senon, condo- 
lence on the deaths of your illnstriot^ 
daughter and oui laic Soveieign, anW 
With our congfatulatioii i ami riftSuran- 
ces of duty on yonr aecLS'Sion to the 
throne, and on yom' ^afe return to this 
kiiigduBi. W< vn w with scntmuiiLs 
ot sLiong M piobaliiui tin; conduct of 
iijiiiioi'is low aid. y Mil Majistji fu 

liiwU V , tijiy iuouil tin 
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Royal Family, at whose head, con- 
jointly with the King, you are placed ; 
the laws and institutions ol the coun- 
try, and the sacred principles of jus- 
tice ; whilst the noble firmness of your 
Majesty’s demeanour, so worthy your 
exalted state, fias attracted our warm- 
est admiration ; and your Majesty may 
be assured not oufy of the best wishes 
of a free and loyal people, but that, 
• in oppobitiori to their sense of right, 
no insuhous machinationV can prevail 
against you. 

“May the clouds which now obscure 
your Majesty’s peace and happiness 
be quickly dispelled; and may you, 
in a long and prosjv'rous life, forget 
the calamities of your earlier years, 
and, as Queen of this united kingdom, 
enjoy the blessings and honours of 
your illustrious rank. 

** As chairman of the meeting, and 
ior and on behalf of the said inhabi- 
tants. CiKunoic PfcACOCK, Mayor. 
“ Guildhall, } orhf June 2().” 

TO THE WIGHT HOH. THE LOUD MAYOR 

AMB INHABITAN'IS OF THE CITY OF 

YORK. 

“ I thank you for your loyal congra- 
tulations on my accession to the throne, 
and on iny icturn to England, as well 
as for you! expressions of condolence 
on the severe losses, which, in com- 
mon with the whole nation, I have 
sustained in the death of my dear and 
illustnous relatives. Had it pleased 
providence to preserve their lives, I 
should not h^ve now been exposed 
to the pcrsecuiions that await me, 
nor the country to the fatal cohse- 
o^jces that must always follow a de- 
parture frorft the sacred principles of 
public justice. In th6 unequal con- 
test against those secret advisers who 
are alike the enemies of my Royal Con- 
fioit and myself/I rely with confidence 
on the bymjpafchy and support of every 
^ gcu«iPOtIb^som, and feci secure that 


the vindication of my honour will be 
again complete.'* 

c ^ 

“ TO THE queen’s MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. ' 

** The dutiful address of the inhabit- 
ant householders of the city and li- 
berty of Westminster, ii^public 
meeting legally assembled, tli>3 4th 
day of July, 1820. « 

“ Wc, his Majesty’s subjects, the 
inhabitant hoimeholders of the city and 
liberty of Westminster, beg leave t6 
offer your Majesty our heartfelt con- 
gratulations on yotir Majesty’s safe re- 
turn to your and our country. Wc 
have never ceased to feel regret for the 
unrelenting persecutions and indignities 
your Majcbty experienced, while Prin- 
cess of Wales, from some of the high- 
est authouties in this country, especial- 
ly at the time when your most amiabk, 
dutiful, andalFectionatedaughter, whose 
loss must be long and equally deplored 
by your Majesty and by all the loyal 
people of this lealm, stood most iii 
need of the consolatory attentions of a 
revered parent. 

“ Wc come before your Majesty 
with no servility, and will not olFcnd 
your Majesty with unmeaning words 
of adulation, as unbecoming a Quetn 
of England to hear as of Englishmen 
to utter ; but we come before your 
Majesty w ith a sincerity in which wc 
will give place to none, 

“ We assure your Majesty that in 
all our public proceedings we have con- 
stantly maintained the just prerogative 
of the crown, and the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. We have always 
supported the three estates which com- 
pose our free form of government, an- 
xiously desirous fhat each should pre- 
serve Its powers withai|t «eDcroacbiog 
on either of the others ;^a!^d in this our 
undeviating course of pur^tpydty.wc 
have b^n steadily opposM do- 

mination of an oligarchy# whicll^al- 
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though it i8 neither of those estate8« 
endeavours to usurp the powers of the 
whole ; to trample upon the rightis of 
the peoole ; to destroy all real respon- 
sibihtylif ministers ; and has at length 
not only dared publicly to insult your 
Majesty, but to propose a measure* as 
truly as magnanimously declared by 
your Majesty to be ‘ unknown to the 
law o{the land, and a flagrant violation 
of ill the principles of justice/ 

We heard with indignation, but 
without surprise, of intentions being 
l^ntertained to condemn and to outlaw 
your Majesty, by a process which, •if 
once adopted, miglft hereafter be used 
as a precedent for placing the life of 
every person in the realm, from the 
highest to the lowest, at the mercy of 
a few individuals ; to the utter subver- 
sion dof the just prerogatives of the 
crown^ ^nd the fundamental liberties 
of the people. 

We are well assured that, in ex- 
pressing our unfeigned detestation at 
the treatment your Majesty has re- 
ceived, as well as of the further pro- 
ceedings professedly intended to be 
taken against your Majesty, we not 
only express the sentimeiitsof the whole 
commons of these realms, but that m 
our most earnest wish, thus publicly 
expressed, that your Majesty may tri- 
umph over ail your eiiemies, and long 
reside amongst us, * the grace, the life, 
the ornament of society,' we shall be 
joined by our-fellow subjects from one 
extremity of the nation to the other/’ 
• 

HER majesty's ANSWER TO TUE 
WESTMlN&TEll AOBRESS. 

Yesterday, at one o’clock, the High 
Bailiff* of Westminster, with Sir F. 
Burdett and Mr Pl^house, lifted on 
her Majesty^Wi she Westminster Ad- 
x^>/£ich her Majesty returned 
most gracious answer : 
y address irom thq»inhabit- 

^ houschplUers of tlie city aud liber- 


ty of Westminster will be long trea« 
sured in my memory, as an indumtalAe 
proof of tkeir regard, and a lasting 
claim upon my gratitude. The lan- 
guage of affection for my person, of 
devotion to my interest, and of zeal in 
my cause, which appears to issue from 
their hearts, has made a deep impres- 
s^n upon^my own. In the feeling man- 
ner in which they mention her for whom 
the invisible sigh of grief will never 
.cca&e in my Jhaternal breast, i cannot 
be insensible to the homage which they 
pay to her memory, and to the solace 
which they offer to my regrets. 

‘‘ It is now seven years since I re- 
ceived an addresa from the inhabitant 
householders of Westminster, in which 
they congratulated me upon my escape 
from what they truly described as a 
nefarious conspiracy against my honour 
and my life. Upon that occasion ray 
character was exonerated from the load 
of calumny with whkh it had been op- 
pressed, though my conduct had un- 
dergone only an ex^parte examination, 
and though I had no means of facing 
my accusers, or of being heard in my 
defence. 

The people of England then, al- 
most universally, expressed their ap- 
probation of whdt they considered as 
the triumph of rectitude and innocence 
over perfidy and injasticc. From that 
hour to the present, I have been the 
victim of a similar conspiracy, which 
has been incited by the same motives, 
and prosecuted with the same views, 
though with increased violence, and 
with aggravated malignity. New and 
more appalling efforts have been made 
tcf. destroy that character which had 
resisted so many former attempf.; 

I rejoice that I now find, as 1 at taat 
time found, rfic people of Westminster 
uninfluenced by the powerful machina- 
tions of my encmie^, and animated by 
the 8«imc sentiment which they then 
expressed, that every subject, until con- 
victed of guilt, had an uudouLted right* 
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to retain the reputation, the rights, and 
iiurniinities of innocence. 

In the present perilous crisis of my 
fate, 1 am supported by that courage 
which arises from the consciousness of 
rectitude ; and I feel tliat the English 
people will never suffer an injured 
Queen to appeal in vain either to their 
justice or to theif humanity. I api 
convinctd that in tlii& land of librity 
• DO oppression can be practised, and 
that to be upiight is to he secure. 

“ In the warm desire which the peo- 
ple of Westrujuster have expiesscd for 
the conservation of my honour, they 
have exhibited a stnknig testimony of 
tlieir loyalty to the King ; for the ho- 
nour of his Majesty must for ever be 
identified with that of his Queen. 

“ My hist wisli IS to prove, that my 
character has been unjustly traduced ; 
my next is to terminate my days among 
the high-minded people of this coun- 
try, to whose affectionate sympathy 
I am at present indebted foi so much 
of the cheerfulness which 1 feel, and of 
the suppoit which 1 possess, under the 
pressure of such complicated wrongs, 
and such accumulated persecutions.'^ 

IIY iriE KING. 

A PiocMnnafion for adjourning the .st>- 

Ivunuiij of the ( 'oronaUon of hh 3ia- 

“ G. 11. — Whercasby our royal Pro- 
clamdiioii, begin^ date the (Jth of May 
last, we did (amongst other things) 
pubhsli and declare our juyal intention 
to celebrate the solemnity of our royal 
Coronation, up 9 n Tuesday, the 1st day 
of August next, at oiir palace, at West- 
minster; and wheieas for divers weigh- 
ty „*e?ison8, US thereunto moving, we 
li/ve thought fit to adjourn the said so- 
lominty until our royal Will and plea-^ 
sure shall be further signified thereon, 
tve do by this our#royal proclamation 
give notiee thereof ; and W'c* do icreby 
lurtiier bigndy to all our loving sub- 
jects whom il may coucein, that all 


persons of what quality or rank soever 
they be, who cither upon our letters to 
them directed, or by reason of their of- 
fices, or tenures, or otherwise, are to 
do any service at the time of shch co- 
ronation, are discharged from their at- 
tenjdaiicc, on Tuesday, the 1st day of 
August next. 

Given at our court at Carltoji-housc, 
this 12th day of July 1820, and an the 
lirst year of our reign. ^ 

COD &AVE THE KING. 

Galway, — It is our pain- 

ful duty this day to advert to the per-l 
pAraiion of a most malignant and atro- 
cious outiage on officer’s party of 
the 49th regiment, by a numerous body 
of armed peasanliy, on the night of 
Friday the 7th inst. at the Glebe-house 
of Clonfert, in this county. This of- 
fence exceeds in enormity any of those 
lately committed. The scntnu-'l on his 
post w\s assailed by those miscreants, 
and knocked down by a stone, on which 
they depuved him of his arms and am- 
munition. He lay inseirable for 'lOme 
time from the tficcts of the blows iii- 
ilicted on him. They then attempted 
to force open tlic yard-gate of the 
lioubc appiopnatcd to the use of tlic 
inilitaiy, but wcic repulsed ; on wdiich 
they renewed their assault on the sen- 
tinel, by placing a lopc round his neck, 
woih the intention, as they intimattd, 
of hang ng liim on a tree adjacent to 
the place, as an example to the corps 
to whic.i he belonged. This menace 
they, however, dispensed with putting 
into execution, hut temlered an oath 
to him, and on his having resolutely de- 
clined taking It, a blunderbuss was dis- 
charged at him, the contents of which 
lodged in his left arm. The poor fellow's 
arm, we understand, having threatened 
a morAlication, w^as deemed indis- 
pensably necessary (tcUiave it amputa- 
ted. He sustained serious other da- 
mage from che blows he received v aad 
wc canitot too much ‘admire th^ cou- 
rage cviuccd by hull ui having resided 
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taking the oath, notwithstanding the 
intimidation made nsc oi by these delu- 
ded wretches to induce him to do ffti. 

By ^return to parliament, from the 
Hoi se-guards, of the number of officers 
who Have been appointed from the half- 
pay to full-pay, upon vacancies in the 
army, and not by exchange, since the 
f^&t of December, 18 L'), ‘it appears 
that t!>hc total numb(*is aie as follow : 
(’rdoncK, . *12 Ensigns, . 5h 
J jeiit.-coloncls, Paymasters, 11 
J^Iajors, , 11 Surgeons, . 2G 

(’aptains, . 'iS Assistant-sur* 
Lieutcnar.ts, 157. geons, ?)9 
By a similar return, it appears that 
the number of gentlemen who have been 
appointed to commissions in regiments 
of cavalry and infantry of the one, fiom 
the 2()th daniiai y, ESI 9, to 25th lan- 
iiary/lS'JO, has been 182. Of these, 
40 woft gentlemen cadets from the 
Royal Military College, of whom nine 
obtained their appointment by pur- 
chase, and 91 without purchase. Of 
the icmaining 142, there were G9 by 
purchase, and 79 without purchase. 

Tlie following- return has also been 
made of the number of gentlemen who 
have been appointed to commissions in 
the line since the Hth of March, 1819, 
and >\’ho have subsequently been placed 
upon half-pay ; — 

Purchasers of half-pay commis- 
sions, vacant at the period of 
the reduction of the corps, or 
its establishment, . . 5 

Riding-mastej-s of cavalry, to 
make them ehgilale as such, 
they having been non-commis- 
sioned officers of cavalry, . 2 

At his own request, he having 
affairs of the utmost conse- 
quence, which pre^nted hjs 
embarking for thc^ast Indies, J !’• 
At Ins own recjTiest, for the re- 
Btoration of his health, and the 
]fro&ecution of his studies, 1 

An old quarter- master, for fhe 


purpose of appointing an rffi* 
cient successor, as such, at the 
earnest Vecomrncndation of ^ 
General Sir Robert Brown- 
rigg, Bart. G C.B. and Com- 
mander of the forces at Cey- 
lon, • ••■■•] 

EXECUTION efr NFSIIEVT. 

• • 

Maid^tontf, Mondat/, Juh/ 91. 

This wrctclied criminal aiincndered * 
•his life to-day to the outraged laws of 
hi8 country. 

It is gratifying to know, that in the 
interval wdiich clapVd hetw cen his con-' 
dcmnation and his execution, a consi- 
d* rahle change tifbk place in his frame 
of mind and gcncial deportment. On 
leaving the court on Friday last, after 
receiving sentence, he evinced tlie same 
levity, tlie same hardened ferocity of 
disposition, that had marked his con- 
duct during Ills confinement before the 
trial. So inbcnsibleVas he of his aw- 
ful situation, that on being placed in 
the cart which was to convey him back 
from the court-house to the gaol, fecU, 
mg himself annoyed by the gaze of 
the spectators, he exclaimed in a pee- 
vish and surly tone of voice to the 
turnkey who had charge of the cart, 

“ Drive away like hell, and let’s get 
out of this as quickly as jiossible!*’ 
But when replaced fn his cell, and al- 
lowed an opportunity of reflecting 
quietly on hiB»fate, he found it impos- 
sible to retain that indiflerence wnicli 
he had hitherto assumed. He became 
restless and agitated, but still he evin- 
ced no symptoms of oontrition. He 
ha^ called for a pqje of tobacco, and, 
on a i^fusal, he repeated the r^^quest 
in so urgent a manner, that the suS«i- 
cions of his attendants wtme arousetl. 

• They accordTngly began *to examine 
the cell in the first place, and in one of 
the corners they discovered the handle 
of the%aucc-pan m whicli his victuals 
were usually brought to him. The 


• • liOth geiitleuicu cadets, .ippomtcd from the Kojal Military College. 
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tin tube forming the handle of the 
pan had been taken oH', and was per- 
forated near the lower end ; and this 
instrument was immediately suspected 
to have l>cen constructed by the pri- 
soner as a rude though certainly an in- 
genious, substitute tor a pistol. His 
person was instantly searched, when 
lie tlirust into the nandof the turnkey a 
quantity of gunpowder, wrapped up in 
a paper, and a couple of marbles, which 
had bet^n inten^ded to supply the place 
ofbidlcts. Various conjectures have 
been made as to the manner in which 
he was supplied with the powder and 
marbles ; a very general su-spicion at- 
taches to hiy mother, who had seen 
him a short time prcvioius to his tnal. 
It IS most probable, however, tliat the 
articles were conveyed to him by some 
person ill the court, w hile he stood in 
the dock. Those who have had the 
best means of knowing the character 
of the parties cci*tainly favour the for- 
mer suppobition ; and if outward ap- 
peal ances formed a just criterion of 
moral character, one would be jusldied 
in concluding that the mother was a 
person capable of such an act. 8he is 
ti woman of almost gigantic tallness ; 
of a periectly upright figure, though 
appaiently mote ilian 70 years of age ; 
her features aie sharp, haggard, and 
of d peculiarly Imamiable expression. 
Upon the whole, her appearance ii- 
resistibly forces on the muid the por- 
trait which the author of Otn/ Man- 
nenng has drawn ut that wild and al- 
most supernatural being Mvg Mcni- 
kes* 

In couBeqiiencc of this attempt to 
dest/oy himself, Nesbett was ^tupped 
dress which he had hitherto 
Kvorn, with the exception of his shirt 
and blockings ; and on*bcing conveye/1 
on the same evening to the condemn- 
ed cell, he was furnished with a prison 
dress, and heavily ironed. «• During 
Friday night he was extremely agita- 


ted, and was unable to sleep. In that 
state he continued during Saturday, 
au(k the greater part of Sunday. He 
joined in prayer with the Rev, Mr 
Harker, the chaplain of the gaol, and 
professed to be sincere in his devoVions ; 
but still he persisted m denying that 
he committed the murder for which 
he was toTsufl'er. About six o’clock 
on Sunday evening his wife and chil- 
dren arrived from Woolwich to take 
leave of him. The interview was dis- 
tressing beyond description, and on 
this occasion he evinCfed a greater de- 
gfee of feeling than he had previously 
shewn. He wept much on embracing 
them ; and when his wife implored him 
not to die with a falsehood on his lips, 
he promised to reveal the whole of his 
guilt before he died. His family con- 
sists of four daughters and two* sons ; 
the eldest about 18 years, the 
youpgest only 16 months old. 

After his family had taken leave of 
him, he made a full confession of his 
guilt. Some of the partic'ulars which 
he communicated arc said to be very 
important, and the whole of his state- 
ment is, for the present, kept strictly 
secret. Various rumours are, of course, 
in circulation respecting the nature of 
bis confession, to w'hich it would be 
equally improper to give publicity, 
whether they be ill or well founded. 

After his mind had been disburden- 
ed of the load of guilt which had press- 
ed so heavily on it, he became more 
composed, and joined in the exercises 
of devotion witlpmore Sxed atteqtion, 
and apparently with a greater degree 
of intelligence, than he had hitherto 
evinced. On Sunday night he slept for 
more than two hours ; and this morn- 
ing he was n/ire tranquil than usual. 
The Rev. Mr Karker, whose humane 
exertions in administering to him the 
consolations of reiigiop hav^ all along 
been unremitted, attended him at six 
o'clock, and remained with him till 
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eight. He returned again at nine 
o’clock, to as8i«t him in preparing for 
the last awful trial of his fortituik. 

At a quarter past eleven the unhap. 
py cufpnt was placed in a waggon, to 
be dfawn to the place of execution, on 
Pennenden-heath, about a mile from 
Maidstone gaol. The procession mo. 
ved slowly towards the heath, the cri- 
rainid frequently turning up his eyes to 
heaven and ejaeulating, O Lord, have 
mercyjjpon me ! Christ, have mercy • 
iipoiT™ !*' About 100 yards from 
*the prison-gate^ his mother caught his 
eye m the crowd. ^He did not appear 
to be much moved at seeing her, hut 
bent his head towards one of the offi- 
cers who sat befoic him, and said, 
Mind, tell Mr Bowen to do some- 
thing for my family.” The proces- 
sion arrived at the place of execution 
about, Sen minutes before 12, and the 
waggon was drawn up along th^: side 
of the scaffold. The chaplain then 
joined the criminal in prayer, and the 
stillest silence pervaded the immense 
crowd, who stood uncovered while the 
service was reading. The criminal, who 
had knelt down by Mr Marker’s side, 
joined in the priiyers with as much fer- 
voui as his agitation would permit. 

About live minutes after 12 o’clock 
the fatal signal was given. He did 
not seem to suffer more than one mi- 
nute. The body, after hanging the 
usual time, was cut dpwn, and convey- 
ed in a shell to Messrs Day and Wat- 
man’s, to be anatomized, pursuant to 
his^ sentence.* • 

Previously to his trialy^ Nesbett had 
prepared the following declaration, in 
his own hand-writing, to be delivered 
to Mr Hay, the bartifek-niaster of 
Woolwich : — 

« Maidstone, ih^ifth Jnlfj, 1820. < 
“ This Is the ttiith, as T have God 
to tpeet 111 the next world, let me Be 
G3ty or Not, no one of my family, 
Oither or mother, wife or Chddern or 
any Raltiou of nunc, knows whether 


I am Gilty or Not of the Crime thit 
is laid to my Charge, that is the 
der of Mr Parker and his House k^pr, 
or any other part of that Crime 1^ 
18 laid to my Charge, or any other 
Crime that is laid to me, as God haa 
my soul in his Charge this Day to try 
my (lilt that is ih% truth, and 1 hope 
no one will Cast it up to my wife or 
Childer, for tHc Do not Deservit, I 
sine this to ];>e truth, 

“ James Ne*sbet.*' 


AUGUST. 

# 

The Rev. William Uillespic, mini- 
ster of Kelh, has published a discourse, 
under circumstances that may well be 
deemed extraordinary. This reverend 
gentleman has for some years acted as 
chaplain to ^hc Stewartry Yeomanry, 
and on Sunday the 30th July, he 
preached before the corps, which was 
then assembled at Kirkcudbright, one 
of the most loyal and patriotic dis- 
courses ever delivered from a pulpit. 
In hi8 prayer, liowever, after many pe- 
titions in behalf of his Majesty, he 
added the words, Bless also the 
Queen find for this he was placed un- 
der military arrest by his commanding 
officer. Colonel Gbrdon, who is also 
SlienlF of the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. This proceeding excited a 
strong feeling of surprise — particular* 
ly among the members of the Presby- 
tery of Kirkcudbright, who arc no 
strangers to the soundless of Mr Gil- 
le^ie’s political principles, and who 
are themselves in the general practice 
of praying for her Majesty. N 

Another singular circumstance, wfth 
w'hich the aSove mentioned procecd- 
ing appears connected, took place on 
the Kith July. TPe parish of Cross- 
micha^ being vaccant, the Rev. Mr 
Jeffrey of GirtKon was on that day ap- 
pointed to preach ; and on that occa- 
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sion, 38 was his constant practice, he 
prayed for the Queen. Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon, Stewart-Depirte, and his 
son, Mr James Gordon, Sheriff of the 
Stewartry, were present^ and, after ser- 
vice, requested Mt Jeffrey to convene 
a meeiin;r of the kiik-scssion, which 
he did aceoidingly; when Mr James 
Gordon projiosed a rcsoluliop that n^ 
minister appointed to preach in that 
parish, dining the vacancy, should 
pray in expiebs word", for the Queen. 
Sir Alcxtinder Gordon and Mr Jcdiey 
being the only ])ersons present, besides 
the mover, the lesolution was of course 
carried ; Mr Jeffrey protesting, and 
appealing to the l^rcjijytery. 

'J^hc Presbytery, on the *2d August, 
ordered the icholiilion in question to 
be erased from the session book of 
Crossmichael. At the same time they 
took into consideration the case of Mr 
Gillespie’s arrest by Co\pnel Gordon 
for praying for the Queen, when they 
iinainmoubly agreed that the chaplain 
of the corps had done nothing to merit 
such treatment, and came to tlie reso- 
lution of laying the commandant’s con- 
duct before the next General Assem- 
bly of the C'hurcli of Scotland. 

However, on the fith instant, Sir 
Alexander Gordon and his son appear- 
ed at the hi r of the Presbytery, and 
having there si Ued, tliat, in obedience 
to the judgnuMir of the Presbytery of 
the iJd of August, they had eiased 
from the records of the kirk-si'ssion 
the minute in whicli the obnoxious re- 
solution in question was contained, 
and declared that they h.id no inten- 
tion of infringing on the rights of the 
chur^, howc'vi r in appcaraiicg tficy 
seemed to do so, and in tlie am- 
plest manner apologized for their con- 
duct, the Presbytery were pleased to, 
accept their apology, and agreed to 
sist all further procedure m the busi- 
ness* « 

— The John transport has arrived at 
Portsmouth liom the Cape of Good 


Hope. The John took out 600 set- 
tiers for Algoa-bay, principally from 
Lancashire. The passengers were se- 
verely attacked with the measles on 
the voyage out, but, from the great 
attention paid them, they soon reCuver- 
ed from its effects. 

By the John the following lettci has 
been received fram one of the settlors 
who went out : — ♦ 

“ My Dear Friend,— ^Accept a hur- 
• ried statement of opr situaticu), as far 
as I have experienced it. We arrived 
at Algoa-bay, after a tedious passage 
from Lngland, during which wc expe- 
rienced sufficient proofs of the very ex- 
cellent arrangements of the govern- 
ment for our comfort. 1 have been up 
the country as far as Graham's town, 
and a more delightful one cannot be 
expressed. The fust landing at AJgoa- 
bay 18 a little unpleasant, ocoajjioned 
by a pontinual surf ; but, once landed, 
your gicateat difficulty is over. You 
then apply to the proper officer, who 
has a surveyed government plan be- 
fore him of the intended settlement, 
marked out in lots, of from 100 to 
10,000 acres. Especial care is taken 
that every lot has a gc^od spring of wa- 
ter, and well wooded. You arc then 
asked the number of followers you 
have, each being allowed 100 acres. — 
This being ascertained, the quantity 
of land you want is sought for on the 
government map, without any pauial- 
ity. An authority is then given you 
to take possession. Too much praise 
cannot be given 40 the governor for 
those arrangements. If you have not 
brought waggons, they can be pro- 
cuied of th^ boors, with a team of ox- 
en, and off set. The settlement is 
about 190 mii.^ from the sea. You 
'pass a*good Diitch farm every 15 or 
20 miles. The government sell yon 
a good tent for two guinea?, which 
}ou set up»every night, make a bla- 
zing fi>e, and, surrounded by your 
le«ni, sleep in the greatest safety. \fre 
ir, 
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found on our arrival many respectable 
families already housed. One gentle- 
man, who brought out an iron,Joof, 
was housed with all his family, in three 
days imd nights, by lodging his roof 
on.(fVsimps of trees, plastering up the 
sides, and giving it a good white-i^ash- 
ing, which had a most comfortable 
and novel effert. The climate here is 
so good, that you have four crops a- 
yean By way.of experiment vre plant- 
ed some^otatoes just after a rain, and, 
^ t^ys y ^^t^ipeared in three days. The 
•road up to the settlement is very good, 
and excellent pasturage everywhere for 
your cattle ; plenty of water and tim- 
ber. Tell Tom to be sure to bung out 
a waggon ; as also some vine slips of 
the best kind, which are scarce. To- 
bacco will grow here very well. About 
300Q of us have arrived/’ 

30th. — Glasgow. — The sentence 
againSt James Wilson was this day 
carrwd into execution. The fJlagis- 
trates entered the Court- hall a few mi- 
nutes befere two o’clock. Some mi- 
nutes after Wilson entered the hall.— 
Ills arms were pinioned, and he was 
dressed in white, edged with black. — 
An address was delivered by the Rev. 
Mr Ewing, and Dr Dewar prayed. 
At three o’clock, the prisoner was con- 
ducted to the south side of the jail. 
He, along with the person who was to 
decapitate, was placed in a hurdle, and 
drawn to the steps leading to the drop. 
As soon as Wilson ascended the drop, 
the crowd cheered him, crying “ Mur- 
der, murder Not nsore than three mi- 
nutes elapced from the time Wilson 
entere(|,the hurdle until the drop fell. 
He died with difficulty, after he 
had hung about twenty acutes, blood 
was seen on the cap, q^osite the ears. 

At twenty- five ishWutes parft three 
o’clock, tht bod^ was placea in a posi- 
tion foi^ having the operation of deca- 
pitation performed. An. awful pause 
now ensued ; but at length tb^ person 
^ w*ho was to decapitate ascended <he 
VOI^ XIII. PART II. 


steps. He was low in stature^ and ap« 
patently young. He was maikedi bud 
on a hairy cap, and a large black cWk. 
lie carried in his left hand an axe, with 
a circular edge. He was greeted with 
hisses and yells. 1 le proceeded in the 
calmest manner to the body, and felt 
the neck. He deliberately lifted the 
jnstrument, and >^ith one blow sepa- 
rated the hcacbfrom the body. He in- 
stantly lifted up the head with both 
hands, and licld it up to the crowd. 
The features were pale and ghastly, 
and the blood fell in streams. The 
expression of horror from the crowd 
was so loud, that it could not be known 
that the decagjtator said any thing 
when he exhibited the head. That 
part of the sentence which related to 
quartciing, was remitted by order of 
lUs Majesty’s government. 

The crowd, which was immensely 
large, dispersed peaceably. 

Wilson was an eld man. He was 
greyhaired, and was partly bald. He 
moved more like a machine than a hu- 
man being,' arid appeared to be 
pletely passive, liis character«,yrii 
that of a weak-minded man, more loindi 
of shooting game than following his 
trade. Great exertion was used to bb- 
tain the royal clemenby, to which he 
had been recommended. 


SEPTEMBER. 

• 

7th.— A public meeting was held 
yesterday, at the Crown and ^richer, 
for the purpose of receiving the report 
of the committee appointed to regulate 
the Bubscriptfbns for presenting to her 
Majesty a service of plate. 

The room was Miurnerously filled 
with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
by two o’clock, at which hour Sir d* 
Noel and the other gentlemen who 
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formed the committee, entered it amid 
the acclamations of the company as- 
sembled. 

Sir G. Noel was in the chair. 

Mr C. Pearson read the report, 
which was of considerable length. It 
stated that the framers of it had as- 
sembled on the 23d of August last, at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and 
had then passed several resolutions, 
which it recited, for the purpose of 
opening i subscription to procure for 
her Majesty a service of plate suited to 
her rank as Queen of England, and to 
the generous feelings which the people 
felt towards her; that they had request- 
ed Mr Alderman VVoed to act as their 
treasurer, and Mr C. Pearson as theij* 
secretary, which those gentlemen had 
undertaken to do ; that, though their 
numbers hadoriginallyconsisted of only 
20 membeis, it now consisted of 80 ; 
that the subscription wa^ not to be 
confined to the inhabitants of England 
only, but was to be extended to those 
of Ireland and Scotland. (Cheers.) 

knowing the influence of vir- 
tUOttS women upon society, they in- 
irited the ladies to co-operate with 
them in their designs ; that no person 
was permitted to subscribe more than 
Is. in order to give all classes of the 
community an opportunity of evincing 
their respect to het Majesty ; and that 
those who were able to subscribe more 
were desired to recollect that they had 
servants and children, who by their li- 
berality might be enabled to add their 
mite to those of their fellow-country- 
men. This repc&rt was then approved ; 
after which Messrs Const, Clarke, 
Theli)^aIIy Bowie, Wooller, and, Flani- 
gan, then proposed several resolutions, 
tending to promote the object for which 
the meeting was called ; after which,, 

Mr Murphy proposed that the fol- 
lowing noblemen knd gentlemen be re- 
quested to accept the office of trustees 
tor the purpose of this subscription, 
and that the committee be empowered 
to add to their numbers. The names 


CSftpi. 

of the gentlemen proposed were as fol- 
low : — Sir G. Noel, M. P. ; Duke of 
Leinater ; Earl of Oxford ; M. Wood, 
Esq. M. P. ; Hon. D. Kinnaird ; P. 
Moore, Esq. M. P. ; J. HumeJ Esq. 
M. P. ; Aid. Thorp; Aid. Waithman; 
Majpr J. Williams ; Lord W. Fitz- 
gerald, M. P. ; Gen. Sir R. Wilson, 
M. P. ; Sir F. Burdett; M. P. ; John 
C. Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. ; Ch. Cal- 
vert, Esq. M. P ; Ed. Ellice, Eiq. 
.M. P. ; Sir J. Newyjort, Mi^P. ; Sir 
H. Parnell, M. P. — The motion 
put and carried unanimously. 

Thanks were then moved and car- 
ried to Alderman Wood, and also to 
Mr C. Pearson, the Rev. R. Hayes, 
and Dr. Gilchrist, for their exertions 
in behalf of the object of this meeting. 

8th. — S tirling. — Execution of 
Hakdie and Baiud. — Duringf last 
night the usual apparatus was ert'cted m 
front of the stair leading to the Town- 
house, and in the morning exhibited 
two decently ornamented coffins on the 
platform, with a dark-coloured w^ood- 
en block. 

About 12 o’clock two troops of the 
Dragoon Guards entered the espla- 
nade before the Castle, and formed a 
wide semicircle in front of the draw- 
bridge. Within this a party of the 
13th foot drew up. The crowd col- 
lected on the esplanade was inconsider- 
able. At a quarter to one o'clock the 
Sheriff and Magistrates left the Town- 
hall in procession, and walked to the 
Castle to receive the prisoners. Im- 
mediately on theip arrival the gates of 
the Castle were thrown open, and Baird 
and Hardie appeared, attendediby the 
authorities 'of the garrison and the esta- 
blished clerg)^en of the town. Baird 
looked pale a^thoughtful ; Hardie's 
countehance dimtsot seem much alter- 
ed. With astonishing calmness they 
bade im affectionate farewell to the of- 
ficers of the corps in the Castle, and 
expressed warmly their gratitude fpr 
the indulgence they had experienced 
during their confinement. They both 
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surveyed the ignommlous preparation 
for tneir removal with dignity, and 
were kindly assisted to their seat on 
the Jjurdle by the clergymen. The 
headsman in the mask, who decapita- 
ted W'llson at Glasgow, took his seat 
on the hurdle opposite the two victims, 
with his hatchet resting on his thigh. 
As he entered, a 8li*ght expression of 
contempt marked the featuies of Har- 
die. Baird busy with a Bible, and 
spokj few wo«ls to the elergymart 
him. The cavalcade began to 
move down th*e esplanade, and th^ pri- 
soners united in Ringing a psalm till 
they reached the bottom of the scaf- 
fold. Hardie stepped out of the hur- 
dle, and looked up to the drop with- 
out the slightest trace of discomposure. 
They walked into the court-room, each 
resting on the arm of a clergyman.— 
With great apparent earnestness they 
joined in the religious devotions,*which 
lasted till twenty-five minutes past two, 
when their arms were bound, and they 
walked with a firm step and elevated 
mien to the drop. They were follow- 
ed by the civil authorities and the cler- 
gymen. Baird advanced to the railing, 
and bowed gracefully 5 a smile was on 
his countenance, and he expressed a 
wish to be heard. Silence being ob- 
tained, with a loud unfaltering voice, 
he recommended to the understandings 
and lives of his hearers the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity. We 
caught, Oh ! I entreat of you, no- 
tice your Bibles, and conduct your- 
selves soberly ; m?nd religion at all 
times ; but be not regardless of justice 
and reason on every suyect.'^ He 
then maintained his strong attachment 
to the cause in whicj^ie had been 
merely imprudent, declared him- 
self pure in his pojincal purposes. He 
rejoiced in the Knowledge he had ob- 
tained of a Saviour, who had likewise 
suffered innocently ; and’spokc grate- 
fully of the clerical aid he ha4 ^oy- 
^ ed. During his address he gesticula- 


ted violently, turning roiii^d te iR dt** 
rections. Hardie, at the 
ment of it, sat calmly down on ^ 
block, and in rising up paid his reSpe^U 
to an acquaintance whom he saw in the 
crowd. He then spoke with equal 
freedom, but less distinctness, and 
seemed less subdued in spirit. Ills po- 
litical conduct appeared uppermost in 
his thought^; and the crowd could^ 
only hear Vim say, “ 1 die a martyr to 
the cause of libcity, truth, niid jus- 
tice.** This seemed to operate like a 
charm on the hitherto sad multitude, 
and was greeted by three vehement 
cheers. He was interrupted by the 
cheqring and ^tap on the shoulder by 
the sherifF, to whom he turned round, 
and replied to whatever had been said 
to him. He then resumed his address, 
changing the subject to an expression 
of his religious feelings. The execu- 
tioner having prepared Bairdduring the 
address of Hardie, they were soon 
both ready to be launched. Having 
both joined in the prayer of a clergy- 
man behind them, Baird spoke S0lln^«t^ 
thing towards the spectators through 
his cap, and diopped the signal. They 
died almost without a struggle. 

After hanging half an hour, Caldcr, 
the shenfF's ofheer, came forward and 
caught the bodies, alternately, whilst 
the hangman cut them down. They 
then placed them on the scaffold, and 
Calder havjng bared the neck to the 
shoulders, cutting open the coat and 
vest, the decapitator came forward 
amid execrations, hisses, and shouts of 
** Murder I** One blow aimed at the 
fivst neck he engaged failed to sever the 
head*; and a second, with miligling, 
scarcely cifected it. He held it up ; it 
seemed to bw that of Hardie, swoln 
and livid, but placid. The blood trin- 
klcd down ; the usiv»l proclamation was 
feebly pronounced, having to come 
throu^ the crape mask ot the heads- 
man. The cries of Butcliery ! Ruf- 
fian !*• were general, hut seemed to 
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make no impression on the operator, 
who advanced to the next, and was 
equally unfortunate m bis odioub work. 
The mangling horrified the spectators ; 
the head was proclaimed ; and the de- 
capitator quickly retreated, amid loud- 
ly expressed disapprobation. 

To the credit of the humanity of 
the inhabitants of this place, few» 
attended the execution.' I'he crowd 
seemed alpiost entirely cft'mposcd of 
people from the country, this being the 
market-day. Females of any respecta- 
bility there seemed none ; and scaicely 
any spectators occupied the neighbour- 
ing windows. 

JOth. — EniNiiunGf/i — This after- 
noon, about four o'clock, a melancholy 
occurrence took place off Portobcllo. 
A party of fifteen persons, including 
two boys (the one about 15, and the 
other six ^ears of age) and a girl, about 
15, left Portobcllo on a pleasure sail to 
Inchkeith. On tlicir return, when 
about a mile and a half from land, the 
boat suddenly upset, and the v\hole of 
the party were immersed in the danger- 
ous element, and, melancholy to i elate, 
five persons unfortunately perished — 
Those who did not immediately sink 
clung to the boat, which as suddenly 
turned over again, and thus, by a flap 
of the sail, tlic strugglers were depri- 
ved of their hold, and in a worse situa- 
tion than before. One person was 
Struck so violently as to be driven to 
the bottom ; on pgain reaching the sur- 
face he looked anxiously for the young- 
est boy, who w’as under his care, and 
seeing his leather* cap at a considerable 
distance, he swam to it and rccove|;ed 
the chiki, with whom he returned^o the 
boat, ani with the assistance of ano- 
ther person, succeeded in^eplacing him 
on It as often as he lost his hold. Thatc 
other person also endeavoured to assbt 
one of the party who could not swim, 
(John Haxton,) but who entreated him 
to save his daughter, in which the hu- 
mane individual succeeded. A coal 


sloop was lying nearer to the shore, a 
boat from which promptly put off, and, 
with the assistance of others, fortu- 
nately picked up the survivors. The 
cause of the disaster is not precisely 
known, but the fact we iinderstaifd'^o 
be, that the lee side of the boat was al- 
most gunnel-to, and a light gust of 
wind causing the *5311 to dip in the wa- 
ter, It instantly upset. 

20tl.. — The following is a list of 
places from which addresses haye alrea- 
dy been presented to the Queenrv^^rVh 
the numbers (where kndwn) by which 
thc^ were signed :~Aldersgate ; Al- 
ston, 20(); Aylesbury, 500 ; Barnard 
Castle, 000 ; Bath, two, one by ladies ; 
Bethnal Green, 700; Bolton, (3200; 
Bndport; Bristol, (ladies) 11050. Bri- 
tish seamen in Middlesex, 5000 ; Cam- 
berwell; Castle Donnington,520;^Car- 
lisle ; Clippenham ; Clerkenwell; ‘’'^050 ; 
Cnpplcgate-without ; Derby, 4300 ; 
Dover ; Edinburgh, (ladies) 8321 ; 
Exeter, 11,000, (ladies) 0000 ; Glo- 
cestcr, 1700, Gospel-church, Foitsia, 
1000; Haddington, 150; Halifax, 3600, 
(ladies) 3700 ; Hammersmith ; Here- 
ford, (young men;) Hexham, 700; 
High Wycombe, 400; Hampton and 
Grately, 00 ; Litchfield ; Leicester mi- 
litia (privates) 300 ; Liverpool, 30,000; 
London (married ladies) 8500; Lud- 
low, 660; Mary-le-bone, 7500,»( mar- 
ried ladies) 87()0 ; mechanics of Lon- 
don, 20,5CX) ; Morpeth, 264 ; Newcas- 
Ue-ii pon -Tyne, 3800 ; North Shields, 
1250; Nottingham, 7100; (ladies) 
78(X) ; Poole, SOT) ; Preston, 2300 ; 
Reading, 2000 ; Ross, Sandwich, 480 ; 
Shafisbury, Sheffield, 4600 ; (ladies) 
1 1,000 ; Stl^kport, 3600 ; St Sid well, 
St StephensVby Summerston) 400; 
Sunderland ; Ovdes and artificers of 
Northampton, 1 OCX) ; Wakefield, 1440; 
\\ hitechapel, 4000^^ WorcSester ; Bed- 
ford (signed by the Mayor ;) Berwick- 
upon-Tweed (Mayor, City, Lord 
Mayor? Sind Common Council;) City, 
(Lord Mayor and Livery ;) Dalkeith, 
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(Hammerman Society ;) Greenwich, 
(Vestry;) Ilchcstcr, (High Bailiff;) 
Leeds, (ladies ;) Montrose, (ProMost;) 
Newbury, (Mayor;) Norwich, (AU 
dermefl ;) St Leonard’s paribh; Shore- 
ditch; (Churchwardens), Wchtminster 
Livery, (High Bailiff;) York, (Mayor.) 


OCTJOBER. ^ 

* 7lh. — A poor illiterate boy, who 
could not read, was taken to Dow- 
street Police-office* London, charged 
with distributing handbills of a sedi- 
tious and treasonable tendt'iicy, in the 
neighbourhood of the House of Lords. 
They had been given him, he said, by 
a geitlertfan, who paid him a sliilling, 
and promised to rcw’ard him liberally. 
The bills purported to come from the 
Queen’s Plate Committee — Mr Pear- 
son attended, and said that he believed 
what the {)ri8oner had stated was true, 
and that be had been in pursuit of the 
said gentleman these three days, and 
begged that tlic matter might stand 
over till next day. On Sunday Mr 
Pearson, with a Bow-stieet officer, 
traced the gentleman (named Frank- 
lin or Fletcher) to his residence near 
London, and brought him a prisoner 
to the office, from which he was allow- 
ed by the Magistrate, Sir Jl. Baker, 
to depart without bail, upon an assi\- 
rance of another gentleman, Mr Wil- 
liarns, that Ifb was « respectable man, 
and w'ould attend to answer the charge 
on Monday. Mr Franklin, however, 
failed to appear; and upo|r sending to 
his house, it appeared he had fled 
through the night. Mr Pearson then 
boldly stated that this gentleiflan was 
a man of indepe»d«nt fottune, and had 
a son an- officer in the Guards ; that he 
had gone on in this course of distri- 
bjiting, at great expcncc and» trouble, 

. seditious and treasonable placard^|[p^. 


tuitously, by hundreds of tbaUMUKh* 
for a period of three years, whickt pla- 
cards had been imputed to tW dlt- 
affection of the people ; and th^t Tbe 
had done dll this under the protectjotl, 
and by the authority of government. 
Mr Pearson said he had evidence to 
prove these charges, and obtained a 
warrant^to apprehend Mr Franklin.— 
Ide afterwarcls applied to Lord Sid- 
mouth, to exert the authority of his • 
department,^ to prevent the delinquent 
from escaping from the country ; but 
his Lordship, after examining into the 
matter, replied that he saw no reason 
for his inteifercnce. It has since'been 
learned, that JFraiiklin has fled to 
France ; and Mr Pearson, with Vick- 
ery, the Bow'-street officer, have gone 
ihcic in pursuit. 

0th. — This being the day appointed 
by her Majesty the Queen for the re- 
ception of a number of addresses, the 
road from blyde-park corner to Ham- 
mersmith was at aneaily hour throng- 
ed by vast bodies of persons, who were 
on their way to Brandenburgh-house to 
pay their homage to the Queen. At 
twelve o’clock upwards of 200 car- 
nages, some with six horses, and the 
greater part with foui, the postillions 
fancifully dressed, had passed Hyde- 
paik-torncr, filled by ladies and gen- 
tlemen, deputed frt)m several parts of 
the metropolis and the country to pre- 
sent to the Queen addresses of congra- 
tulation. * 

The following were the addresses 
presented by appointment to her Ma- 
jesty yesterday From Ely-place Li- 
berty, Holborn, Croydon, Wands- 
wflrth, St Ann’s 1(LimehoubeJ, Far- 
ringefon- within, Port«okcn Ward, 
Horsleydown, Christ-church (Surrey), 
Winchester, Oxford, St Ive’s, Here- 
ford, Stockton-on-Tees, Cardiff, Lei- 
cester, North Pefhcrton, Taunton, 
TrUrof Sedgeley, Colebrook, Milford, 
Surrey, Kendal, Ambleaidci Kirby- 
Lonsdale, Milnthrop, the lettcr-prew 
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pmt«rs,£ve8ham^ Manchester, Hinck- 
ley, Leeds, Glasgow, United Guild- 
ries of Perth, Banff, St John's ( South- 
wark), and Coventry. 

The first address which arrived at 
Brandenburgh was that from the inha- 
bitants of the parish of St Abbot's, 
Kensington. The procession consist- 
ed of 42 carriages dnd chiefly filled ^ 
with ladies. They were elegantly dress- 
ed in white, and wore her Majesty's 
medals suspended from thci? necklaces. 
The address was under the immediate 
care of Mr Samuel Whitbread, M. P., 
Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. M. P., Mr Pe- 
ter Moore, M. P., Mr Hume, M. P., 
and several other independent gentle- 
men. The deputation had the honour 
of being introduced to her Majesty at 
a quarter past one o’clock. 

Mr Whitbread read the address, to 
which her Majesty returned a most gra- 
cious answer. 

Mr Hume then presented the ad- 
dresses from Glasgow (signed by 
37,(X)0 persons), that from the United 
Guildries of Perth, and from Banff, to 
all of which her Majesty was pleased 
to return gracious answers. 

Mr Whitbread also presented an ad- 
dress, very numerously signed, from 
Totness, in Devonshire. 

Major Cartwright, who appeared in 
the full legimental tfiiiform of the Not- 
tingham militia, of which he was once 
major, presented the address from the 
ladies of Manchester, and from the in- 
habitants of Leeds and Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire. To all of these her 
Majesty was pleased to return the most 
gracious answers. 

Mr^ougham, M. P., presented fiie 
Evesham amiress, and Mr Jacobs that 
from Taunton. 

At half past two o’cldek the depu- 
tation from the Ward of Portsoken ar- 
rived. The gentlAnen who composed 
it filled 35 coaches and four ; tLe pos- 
tilions were in new pink dresses with 
white hats and cockades. In the first 


carriage was Sir James Shaw, Bart, the 
Alderman of the Ward, with his De- 
puty. « The gentlemen of the deputa- 
tion, on presenting their address, were 
honoured with a most gracious recep- 
tion, and, succeeded by their worthy 
Alderman and lus Deputy, had the ho- 
nour of kissing hands as they passed 
her Majesty. 

At tliree o'clock the procession of 
the several Benefit Societies of the me- 
tropolis arrived. Thei;e were more than 
4000 persons in this procession. They 
appeared to be chiefly artizans and me- 
chanves, and their whole appearance 
and demeanour did \hem the highest 
credit. This procession was accompa- 
nied by an immense concourse of peo- 
ple, who, by their cheers, evidently 
partook of the enthusiasm. The Be- 
nefit Societies were preceded L/ a large 
body of their officers with staves^, they 
were accompanied by several bands of 
music ; and at the head of each socie- 
ty, the stewards and flags were ar- 
ranged. 

The next procession was that of St 
Ann’s, Limchouse, consisting of ladies 
and gentlemen, wearing white favours, 
in open landaus and four ; the posti- 
lions dressed in crimson jackets. 

The gentlemen deputed from Co- 
ventry next appeared, to present her 
Majesty with some pieces of an ele- 
gant new- manufactured riband ; the 
colour, Queen’s purple, on scarlet 
ground, combining in its texture the 
fabrics of sarsnet and damask satin, 
on which the Crown appeared beauti- 
fully wrought, and the initials C. R." 
Mr Thorpe and Mr Mornrson were 
introduced do her Majesty’s presence 
by Sir WilliW Gell ; when Mr Thorp 
presented the nljand, and addressed her 
Majestf. ^ 

Her Majesty hadothe condescen- 
sion to accept the present, and return 
a most gracMus answer. 

Theoiext deputation was that from 
tha*Ward of Farriogdon- within, con- 
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•ducted by its ward-deputy. It was 
preceded by a gentleman on horse- 
backy carrying a blue flag adorned 
with the star of Brunswick, followed 
by eighteen open landaus and four, 
each* containing six gentlemen wear- 
ing white favours. The postjions 
wore light-blue jackets, with favours 
in their caps. The iiorses* heads and 
manes were decorated with rosettes of 
white riband* % 

As this procession was on ifs way 

• ^to Brandenbiirgh-house, it was agree- 

* ably surpnsed'to find Lord John Rus- 
sel at its head. His lordship, iit full 
court dress, was making progress on 
the road to Brandenburgh-house, to 
present an address to her Majesty ; 
and, being observed to be at the bot- 
tom of the processioi^by a gejitleman 

TJU hor®rt5ack,‘wbo made the circuni- 
stan^U known to Mr Deputy Pindar, 
and other gentlemen who led tl^e pro- 
cession, they all, on receiving the in- 
timation, instantly despatched a mes- 
senger, l•equesting his lordship to take 
precedence, which was complied with, 
to the universal satisfaction of the 
multitude. 

Lord John Russell presented an 
Address from Taunton, His lord- 
ship Was honoured with a most gra- 
cious reception. 

The deputation from the parish of 
Christ-church, Surrey, followed. It 
was conducted by Mr Chatfield, in 
his private carriage, with four horses, 
and consisted, besides the conveyances 
of the parfth officers, of three open 
landaus, drawn by six grey horses 
each, in which were the mover and 
seconder of the address tg^her Majesty, 
and the committee who prepared it ; 
A trumpeter on hpmeback, dressed in 
the costume orti Ycomffn of ^ 
• the* Guard: 

A most beautiful white satin flag, 
on which was inscribed in 
. gold letters, •m\ 

The Parish of Christ-churcli^Ad- 
• dress to the Queen,*^ 


This flag was carried by ft nm 
mounted on a cream-coloured dbliyar* 
A full band of music. Twenty^t&aife 
open carriages, drawn by four horief 
each, in which were the gentlemen «f 
the deputation, accompanied by their 
ladies ; among them were observed two 
Quaker families. The ladies in gene* 
^ral werg dressed yi'ith great elegance, 
and the Qua^r ladies with great neat- 
ness. Th^ procession closed with • 
three other carnages, dravfn by two 
horses each. 

The address was read by the Rev. 
Mr Tid, and received by the Queen 
with her usual condescension and affa- 
bility. Her J^ajesty returned a most 
gracious answer. 

It Was nearly dark when the Letter- 
press Printers of the metropolis arri- 
ved. The procession consisted of a 
very numerous body of persons of that 
trade in this gieat metropolis. 

Her Majesty bore the fatigue of 
standing so long with great composure, 
and repeatedly conversed, throughout 
the day, with Lady A. Hamilton and 
the Hon. Mrs Darner, upon the grati- 
fying sight which the giounds'around 
presented, thronged as they were with 
so large a portion of the population 
of this great city. At no period du- 
ring the day was there a smaller num- 
ber than 10, (XX) •persons within the 
avenues of Brandenburgh-housc ; they 
repeatedly hailed their Queen with 
the most' enthusiastic demonstrations 
of their attachment. 

11. Thomas Warren, turnkey of 
the jail of Dumfriea, was inhumanly 
murdered by David Haggart, one of 
tile .prisoners. David Hagg|irt con- 
trived to secrete in his cell a lat^e 
stone ; this he put into a bag, and 
when Wailcn was leaving the cell, 
after having brought the daily allow- 
ance of food, Haggart struck him on 
the bead with the stone in the bag, 
which felled him to the ground, and 
then the wretch made his escape from 
pi-isom . Warren was soon alter dis- 
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covered by one of the turnkeys | he 
was quite senseless ; the blood had 
flowed copiously from his head, which 
was lacerated in the most frightful 
manner. He was immediately con- 
veyed to bed, and a surgeon sent for, 
who, upon examining the wound, found 
the skull very much fractured: the un- 
fortunate man died kbout ten o'clock,^ 
on the Wednesday night, having eu- 
. dured the greatest agunw during the 
day. 

Brandenbnrgh-hotjse, Wednesday, 
October 

Mr K. Craven and Sir William 
Cell, vice-chamberlain^ to the Queen, 
are commanded to announce, that, in 
consequence of the lateness of the sea- 
son and the probable approach of wet 
weather, her Majesty wishes to decline 
receiving any future addresses in per- 
son after Monday next, the 30th in- 
stant. It IS nevertheless to be under- 
stood that her Majesty by no means 
intends to exclude the presentation of 
such addresses as may be at this mo- 
ment in preparation, and which, if not 
leady by Monday, her Majesty will 
receive and answer without the ceic- 
xnony of a formal deputation. 


October 21th. 

Yesterday, at ont o'clock, in con- 
sequence of an invitation from her 
Majesty, Prince Leopold, attended by 
Colonel Addenbroke, visited the Queen 
at Brandenburgh - house, Hammer- 
smith, and remained With her Majesty 
about an hour. « Prince Leopold af- 
terwards returned to Claremont. — 
Morning- Post. * ^ ‘ 

We have given the different ac- 
counts which have appeared in the 
papers of this morning, a#to the visit 
of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to 
her Majesty yesterday. The Court 
Circular attempts to convey aK im- 
pression that this visit of his Royal 
Highness is to be attributed to the 
sudden indisposition of her M^esty, 


and that the circumstance of its having 
occurred immediately after the close 
of heu Majesty's case was purely ac- 
cidental. We can state, upon autho- 
rity, that this 13 entirely incdrrect. 
His Royal Highnets called to pay Ims 
respects to her Majesty ; but, from 
the unexpected nature of his visit, her 
Majesty was not ;n a state then to re- 
ceive him ; but soon after sent a let- 
ter to Prince Leopold, to appoint one 
o’clock this day for,.an interview. — 
Traveller. ^ 

30. — The following ia a list of the ‘ 
addresses presented yesterday to her 
Majesty . — *’ 


Margate, 

Islington, 

Coopers, 

Youtlis of theJVie- 
tropolis. 

Leather-dressers, 
Brass-founders, 
Wokingham, 
Silver Trade, 
Paper-hangers, 
Brick-layers, 
West and East 
Coker, 
Monmouth, 

New Mills, 


Weavers of New- 
bury, 

Ditchling, Sus- 

bC.t*, *'1* r , 

Lawyers' Clerks, 

Odd Fellow^s, 

Sidrnouth, 

Arundel, 

J^)ntypooI, 

Chichester, 

Wigton, 

Cabinet-makers, 

Lymington, 

Maidstone, 


NOVEMBER. 

V 

9th. — Fire IN druuy-lane — This 
populous neighbourhood was thrown 
into much confusion, yesterday even- 
ing, by a fire which broke out in Mr Gla- 
zier's timber-yard#just above the burial- 
ground, tn DruryWane. A more dan- 
gerous spot for the occurrence of such 
an accident could scarcely be pointed 
out. The premises stand within fifty 
yards oiL^che two theatres, and are 
boundKl on three sides by the narrow 
courts and alleys, which meander in 
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«ich beautiful irregularity between 
Bow-street and Drury-lane, pour com-^ 
hie lie bonheur. The alarm was given 
about half past five in the afternoon, 
and a gteat number of worthy persons, 
who had been amusing themselves with 
theXiord Mayor's show, embraced so 
favourable an opportunity of finishing 
their evening. In about a quarter of 
an hour the engines of the different 
cofn panics begpn to arrive, buVthey 
were unable to penetrate the \olid 
Urnass of mob which was collected* 
The firemen literally fought their way; 
but it was almost doubtful whether 
they would be enabled to act, when 
the military destined to guard the 
theatre came up, and did good service 
by removing the idlers. Covent-gar- 
den theatre wa s in a s ituation oLg reat 
'ilf'JJii/SeaTa u ri n g an hour 
and a^ half, to a heavy shower of 
burning materials. No water was^ ob- 
tained until near seven o'clock. The 
timber burned furiously ; and the wind, 
which just then freshened from the 
eastward, carried Hakes of fire, and 
pieces of lighted wood, as far as Lei- 
cester-square. The servants of the 
theatre, however, exerted themselves 
with great alacrity, and no mischief 
occurred. The loss has been consi- 
derable. The timber-yard (insured, 
we understand, with the County-of- 
fice) IS, with Its contents, entirely de- 
stroyed ; and ten houses adjoining the 
rear of the premises, and fronting in-, 
to Duke’s-court, Crown-court, and 
Martlett-court, are tnaterially dama- 
ged. Fortunately, no one sustained 
any personal injury. 

The doors of Covent-garden, as 
well as those of Drury-lane theatre, 
remained cloWd some ume after their 
usual hour of opening’i-a meagre of 
some prudence ; •fbr the absence of 
such a prscaution might have produ- 
ced an audience more numerous than 
profitable. About half past sra|p the 


fury of the flames began to abate | 
and, by the united exertions of soldiers 
and constables, the defiles of Bow- 
street and Little Kussel-street were 
rendered practicable. Business then 
proceeded in the ordinary manner |; 
but the houses were thinly attended. 

11th. — This evening, London was 
iyuminat^d to a griat extent, in cele- 
bration of th^ abandonment of the 
Bill of Pains ^nd Penalties against her 
, Majesty. • 

The illumination in Piccadilly, and 
in the streets and squares south of that 
thoroughfare, did not become general 
until nine o’clock. Bond-street was 
brilliant early in^the evening, and the 
mansions of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Loid George Cavendish, Mr Coutts, 
and many other persons of fortune 
and situation, bore ample testimony 
of the principles of their pro^irietors 
nor were the great hotels backward 
in the expression of their opinions ; 
but some of the inhabitants of Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-street, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, and the vicinity, 
were tardy in their measures ; some 
wasted their time in preparation^ 
some were unprepared altogether— 
and some waited for the example of 
their neighbours. Before ten o’clock, 
however, a considerable crowd assem- 
bled, and proceeded to appeal with 
much vigour, occasionally to the feel- 
ings, and occasionally to the windows, 
of the sluggish. Apslcy-house was 

“ a la morty* and C- Palace was 

enveloped in gloom. In Hamilton- 
palace there were, we tlgiik, less lamps 
than usual ; but the Duke of Glocea- 
ter^n^ the Pnncesli Sophia, b/ the 
splendour of their flambeaux, made 
visible the darkness of the few disloyal 
^ho dwelt nesft* them. It w'ould be te- 
dious to describe the state of each se- 
veral street ; generally speaking, the 
illumin^ion was, in this part of the 
town, unequal. In some streets the 
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blaze waa universal ; in others a single 
light. 

The whole northern side of Oxford- 
atreet and Cavendish squaie* and par« 
ttcularly Welbeck- street, Wigmore- 
atreet, and Harley-street, were more 
brilliantly than generally illuminated. 
In Manenester-square, but two houses 
exhibited any sighs of illumination ; 
the Marchioness of HQ);;tford^8 was not 
one of them. The nob^e residence of 
Earl G^ey, in Portman-square, and 
several other beautiful mansions in its 
vicinity, were superbly decorated with 
every species of lights. Hynde street, 
Berkeley street, Mount street, Gros- 
vcnoi square, and Lower Brook street, 
all displayed the same manifestations of 
regard for her Majesty. In Hanover 
square the lights were numerous ; but 
we do not remember to have observed 
one house in Great George street, 
(which bur leadeis will remember runs 
out of itf) whicli^had not set up the 
same emblems of peaceful triumph— 
an observation which equally applies to 
Swallow and Titchfield stieets, to a 
part of Waterloo- street, and eminently 
to the various avenues which open into 
it, and to the llaymarket and Cock- 
spur street. The streets were exceed- 
ingly thronged by multitudes, whose 
deportment was quiet and becoming. 
In the ncighbouriiood of Temple-bar, 
we saw a small detachment of the Life- 
guards, whose conduct appeared to be 
regulated by the tianqiul demeanour 
of the populace. 

Early in the evening the club houses 
in St James's street^ many of the 
houses in St James’s square. Pall-mall, 
and were illun^ina^ed. 

Brookes’s, in St James's street, deser- 
ved and attracted particular notice. 
Though no previous prefiarations coulcj 
have b^en made, the balcony, in a short 
time, was tastefiflly decorated with a 
royal crown, with the Icttew. Q. 
the initials of Queen Caroline. White’s 


was illuminated profusely with torches ; 
Boodle's very sparingly ; the Guard's 
mcsstclub very splendidly. In Pall- 
mall, though nearly all the houses were 
lighted up about 8 o'clock, nothihg par. 
ticular was observable. From Carltsu- 
hoiise we proceeded toSt James’s square, 
to see how the deliverance of her Ma- 
jesty was received by the loyal inha- 
bitants that fashionable quarter. 
There' the houses of the nobility and 
gentty were generally illuminated with 
more or less brilliancy, though, from 
the sudden nature of the call, and the 
want of preparation, there were no 
coloured lamps of tasteful designs. 
The houses of Lord Castlcreagh and 
the Duke of Northumberland, were, 
we think, the only mansions involved 
in th^ir usual crloom. The Duke of 
Bedford's family Waa ch^'.cvi. 

The house of Lord Castlcreagh was 
protected by the military, but that of 
one of his refractory friends was not. 
Greenwood's (the army agents) people, 
at Chaiing-cross, refused, at first, to 
illuminate, and in consequence of that 
resistance, or a tardy compliance with 
the sovereign multitude, he had his 
windows smashed. Neither the Ad- 
miralty nor Whitehall, nor Downing- 
sticet, was illuminated. 

The illumination m Holborn was 
very general ; and though the sudden- 
ness with which It was got up pre- 
vented the display of many devices, 
several of the windows were handsome- 
ly decorated with leaves of laurel, 
among which wcie interspersed mottos 
declaratory of the affection which the 
owners of the houses bore towards her 
Majesty. Several of the streets lead- 
ing from Holborn into the squares on 
the north side of it, as ah/o the squares 
themsWves, were irradiated by the light 
of a thousand lustfei^ Bt^ford square 
was particularly resplendent^ as was 
also ^eat Russel-street, Bloomsbury. 
Cb^j^Ke-street, T avi6tock-8treet,iaod 
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Bcrcy-street, appeared to join in the 
general joy ; and the upper and lower 
ends of Tottenham-court-road evinced 
their loyalty with quite as much splen* 
dour aa any of the streets which we 
have before mentioned. In Fitzroy 
square^ no lights were exhibited, /lor 
were many to be seen in Charlotte- 
street, which branches off<^rom it. 
Rathbone- Place was well illuminated, 
and id one of ^he houses we oD^rved 
the initials of the Queen’s name, G. R., , 
displayed in variegated lamps amid 
festoons of lauKl, in the interstices of 
which several placards of “ Notfmi 
ricordo*^ were plated. The appear- 
ance of Oxford street was very bril- 
liant, and the crowds that were walk- 
ing up and down it, with an air of 
busy joy in their co^tenances, ren- 
dwiiVii* Soho 

square pras generally lighted up ; but 
there was scarcely a candle either in 
Greek or Frith-street. The tower 
end of Wardouj-strect was in the same 
condition <; and no great blaze or light 
struck upon the eye until the specta- 
tor came to the head of Piccadilly. 
From Coventry-street up towards 
Hyde-park-corner, Piccadilly present- 
ed an imposing view, which was ren- 
dered more striking by the darkness 
in which Prince’s-street and Whit- 
combc-strcet were shrouded. St Mar- 
tin’s-lane was only partially illumina- 
ted ; but in New-street, King-street, 
Great Russel-stieet, and Covcnt-gar- 
den, not a ray of light, except what 
was afforded by the glimmering of 
the^ gas-lights, was to be discovered. 
Brydges-street afforded a different 
spectacle, as did also the# Strand, in 
which the generality of the house- 
holders scetoed to vie.with each other 
as to who Ihould difclay his* attach- 
ment to her Maieaty m the moat bril- 
^ant majiner. However, there were 
in that neighbourhood who did 
pqll sympathize in the dehghtAi^U by 


their feUow-dtizens. The muUttude, 
in revenge, broke their windows. The 
consequence of this was, that the mU 
litary were sent for ; but, although 
the Riot Act was read, we have not 
heard that any material injury haa 
been done, excepting the breaking of a 
few panes. The crowd ultimately die- 
^rsed, and all was* perfectly tranquil 
at 12 o’cfock. The military, however, 
continued in %lnall numbers about Cha- 
ring-cross. • 

The illuminations were continued 
during several successive nights. 

Edinbiirgii. — On the morning of 
the 19th several placards were found 
posted up in tips city, inviting to an 
illumination in the evening. These 
weic instantly torn down by the po- 
lice, and in the forenoon, the magi- - 
stiates issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding such a display ; and promising 
protection to the inhabitants against 
any attempts to compel them to it. 
Notwithstanding this, however, a par- 
tial illumination commenced about six 
o'clock, in most parts of the Old Town, 
and m some inferior streets of the New 
Town, which, as the evening advanced, 
became more general. About nine 
o'clock, riotous bands of young men 
and boys assembled, and paraded the 
chief streets of the New Town, demo- 
lishing, without opposition, the win- 
dows which, were not illuminated. At 
an early hour the corners of the bridges 
were takenr possession of by a disor- 
derly multitude, and whenever a person 
of respectable appearance passed, the 
cry got up, On hats,for the Queen," 
and such as had the temerity to refuse 
ccffn]^liance were immediately ^ssailed 
with showers of mud and filth, not ua- 
frequently accompanied by blows. In 
^ the afternootf, the magistrates had as- 
sembled a strong civil and military 
force at various points ; consisting of 
the Edinburgh volunteer infantry and 
cavalry, a part of the 7th dragoon 
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guards, and the high constables, and 
police of the city ; but this force was 
not called into action till near eleven 
o'clock, when they soon cleared the 
streets ; but before this period, damage 
had been done to windows and other 
private property amounting to above 
L.2000. For their not fulfilling the 
promise of protection held ogjt to the 
inhabitants, while suoh a powerful 
force was at their dispesal, the ma- 
gistrates have been by some persons 
severely censured ; while others ap- 
prove of their forbearance, and consider 
that by it the greater danger was avoided 
by not bringing the military in contact 
with the mob, until tl\e feelings of tlie* 
latter had been allowed to vent itself 
in the work of destruction. Leith 
was, on the same evening, partially il- 
luminated, and many of those w'ho did 
not choose to do so, were visited in a 
similar manner. A* few \yindows were 
again lighted up m Edinburgh next 
night, but all was quiet. 

“ Lotrer Brook Slurt^ Nov, 17* 
Mr Kcppel Craven has received 
her Majesty’s commands to inform the 
Lord-Mayor that it is her Majesty’s 
wish to attend divine service at Sc 
Paul’s, on Sunday, Nov. 26. 

Right lion, the Lord-Mayor." 

To this the Lord-Mayor returned an 
answer, intimating that her Majesty’s 
notification sliould be attended to. 

“ Lower Brook Sired, Noxh 17. 

“ Mr Keppel Craven has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of the Lord 
Mayor 6 letter, in answer to the com- 
munication he . made to the Lord- 
Mayor, by the command of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. Mr Keppel Qra^en 
will not fail to lay the Lord-Mayor's 
note before her Majesty, and to for- 
ward to the Lord-MayoV any further ^ 
information he may receive on the sub- 
ject. * 

Right Hon. the Lord-Mayor." 

Lower Brook Street, I^ov. 17. 
111 addition to the communication 


I had the honour to make to you this 
morning, I have now, by her Majesty’s 
commands, to inform you, that her 
Majesty having understood that it is 
customary to perform divine 'service 
three times a-\veek in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, her Majesty selects Wednesday, 
the 29th inst., in preference to Sunday^ 
the26th^eeling that perhaps the con- 
course m people who might be draw’n 
toget^.er would not be quite suited to 
the sblemnity of thtv Sabbath-day. 

Kki'PLL ('haven. 

Right Hon. the I/ord-Mayor.” 

'^Tlie inhabitants of the w'ards within 
the city, and the parishes round Lon- 
don, having manifested an anxious de- 
sire to present their addresses of con- 
gratulation to her Majesty, in large 
bodiLv instead iif small deputations, 
her Majesty, desifo'as* 
iheir wishes, and disregarding iW per- 
sonal fatigue, will receive their ad- 
dresses in any way most convenient 
to them. In order facilitate any 
arrangement for receiving *8uch nu- 
merous bodies, as the days are now 
so short, her Majesty will not receive 
60 many addresses in one day. Her 
Majesty will receive addresses on Mon- 
day, the 4th of December, and on 
every succeeding Monday till further 
notice. Any persons wishing for any 
information previous to their presenta- 
tions, will please apply at 15, St 
James's square. 

. “ R. Keppel Ciiaven, Vice Cham- 
berlain to the Queen. 

“ Brandenburghr house* Nov. 27." 

27th — Mr Fletcher, or Franklin, 
accused of fabricating and circulating 
inflammatory placards, (as stated at 
page 357 of this volume,) has escaped, 
notwithstandins the vigij^nt pursuit 
of Mr Fearson t|Ae solicitor, along with 
one of the Bow-streel officers. A re- 
ward of L/1(X) was offered by thca 
Queen’s Plate Committee, and anothey. 
of 1^^ by Government, for his oiBud 
preH^sion, but without effect. A J 
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r has been received from Franklin, by 
one of the Bow-street magistrates, 
dated Dunkirk, 19th instant, avowing 
his guilt, but ridiculing all attempts to 
^prt'htnd him. On the l7th a war- 
r3\it was granted at Bow-street against 
Mr Dennis O’Bryen, charged, on •the 
oath of a bill-sticker, with being con- 
cerned with Franklin -in th^manufac- 
ture of those atrocious placanlU. Mr 
O^kyen atteaded voluntarily it the 
police office, but on a subsequent day 
the warrant was discharged, the bill- 
sticker having declared that he was 
mistaken in the pci son. • 

i7th. Mr Jeffrey w'as installed Lord 
Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow'. The ceremony excited an unu- 
sual degree of intercbt ; and in a few 
minutes aft^er dp^^^ 'yer(^t^!?rtD\\n 
^^Vcrovvdea'to excess. 
At tlytfe o'clock Mr Jeffrey entcied, 
and w'as received with the loydest 
shouts of applause, and with every de- 
monstration of respect and attachment. 
Mr Jeffrey was accompanied by Mr 
Campbell of Blythswood, M. P Dean 
of Faculty, the Principal and Profess- 
ors of the University, Mr K. Finlay, 
(late Rector,) and by Messrs Thom- 
son, Cockburn, and J. A. Murray, 
advocates, Professor Pillans, and se- 
veral other gentlemen, who had gone 
with Mr Jeffrey from Edinburgh. Af- 
ter the installation Mr Jeffrey address- 
ed the audience in thefollowingspcech, 
which called forth reiterated shouts of 
applause: — 

‘^It will Easily tte understood that 
this IS to me a moment of great pride 
and gratification. But 1 feel that it is 
also a moment of no little Aiotion and 
disturbance ; and on an occasion where 
Burke is imported tA have faltered, 
and Adam Smith tolhave remained 
silent, it iiflay pitibaoly be thought 
ihat 1 should have best consulted both 
tw fame and my comfort, if I had 
P^lgwed the latter example. *]^i8 ihi- 

Haki however, not to fee), thht in 


the case of that eminent person, and 
of many others, who have since Con* 
ducted themselves in the same madnerf 
the honour they conferred on the Uni- 
versity nearly compensated that which 
they had received from it ; and the^ 
might not, therefore, feel any very 
strong call to express their sense of 
%n obligi^iori which was almost repaid 
by its accepta^e. On the present oc- 
casion no oiii/can feel more intimately 
— no one, indeed, so intimafely as I 
do, that rtie obligation is all oU one 
side, and that the whole of the honour 
IS that which is done to me. I cannot 
help feeling, theiefore, as if 1 should 
be chargeable ^vith ingratitude if 1 
were to leave to be inferred from my 
sikuce those sentiments ti> which 1 am 
abundantly aware I shall do little jus- 
tice by my words. 

In endeavouring, however, to ex- 
press the scjise I have of the very 
great and unexpected distinction that 
has been conferred on me, I must be 
permitted to say, that it has in it every 
thing that could rendci any honour or 
distinction precious in my ryes. It is 
accompanied, 1 thank God, with no 
emolument — it is attended, I am hap- 
py to understand, with not many or 
very difficult duties— *it is chiefly of a 
literary and intellectual character-— 
and it has been bestbwed, without any 
stir or solicitation of mine, by some- 
thing that approaches very nearly to 
a popular Suffrage, 

These considerations would cer- 
tainly be sufficient to render any simi- 
lar distinction in aiiy.other seminary 
of learning peculiarly grateful and flat- 
tering. But I must say, th4 what 
chiefly exalts and endears this appoint- 
ment to me 18 , that it has been bestow- 
, ed by the University of Glasgow. It 
was here that, now more than thirty 
years ago, I rcceivc*d the earliest, and 
by farithe most valuable part, of my 
academical education, and first imbibed 
that relish and veneration for letters 
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trhich has cheered and directed the 
whole course of my after life ; and to 
whichi amidst all the distractions of 
rather too busy an existence, I have 
never failed to recur with fresh and 
unabated enjoyment. Nor is it merely 
by those distant and pleasing recollec- 
tions— by the touching retrospect of 
those scenes of guiltless ambition and 
ybuthfiil delight, whrn every thing 
around and before me was bright with 
novelty and hope, that this place and 
all the images it recalls are at this mo- 
ment endeared to my heart. Though 
I have been able, 1 fear, to do but 
little to honour this early nurse of my 
studies since I was firct separated from 
her bosom, I will yet presume to say, 
that I have been, during all that in- 
terval, an affectionate and not an inat- 
tentive son. For the whole of that pe- 
riod 1 have watched over her progress, 
and gloried in her fame j. and* at your 
Literary Olympics, where your prizes 
are dihtnbutcd, and the matute swarm 
annually cast off to ply its busy task 
in the wider circuit of the world, 1 have 
generally been found a fond and eager 
spectator of that youthful prowess in 
which I had ceased to be a sharer, and 
a delighted chronicler of that excel- 
lence which never ceased to be sup- 
plied. And thus, the tie which origi- 
nally bound me to the place was never 
allowed to be broken i and when call- 
ed to the high office which I this day 
assume, I felt that I could not be 
considered as a stranger, even by the 
youngest portion of the society over 
which I was ter preside. 

** It has not be<;n unusual, I believe, 
on oceasions like the present, to say 
something of the fame of the Univer- 
sity, and of the illusti^ous men who 
have from time to time contributed to- 
extend it. I ahalf not now, however, 
enter upon such a theme. But on find- 
ing myself, after so long an fftterval, 
once more restored to this society, and 
reassumed as one of its members, it is 


impossible for me not to cast back one 
glance of melancholy remembrance and 
veneration to the distinguished indivi- 
duals by whom it was then adorned, 
and from whom my first impressions of 
intellectual excellence were derived. 
Among these it is now a matter of 
pnde and gratification, that I can still 
recolletjrtie celebrated Dr Reid, then 
verging indeed to his decline, but still 
in full possession of h?8 powerful un- 
derstanding ; and, riioiigh retired from 
the regular business of teaching, still 
superintending with 'interest the la- 
bours of his ingeqious successor, and 
hallowing, with the sanctity of his ve- 
nerable age, and the primitive simpli- 
city of his character, the scene over 
which his genius has thrown so impe- 
risMbh^, 

Another potenF spirit 'wi'^Then, 
though, alas I for too short a^t^me, in 
the height and vigour of his strong 
and undaunted understanding — I mean 
the late Mr Millar, whom it has al- 
ways appeared to me to be’ peculiarly 
the duty of tht)sc who had the happi- 
ness of knowing him, to remember and 
commemorate on all fit occa6ion‘», be- 
cause, unlike the great philosopher to 
whom I have just alluded, no adequate 
memorial of his extraordinary talents 
is to be found in those works by which 
his name must be chiefly known to 
posterity. In them there is indeed em- 
bodied a part, though, perhaps, not 
the best or most striking part, of h »3 
singular sagacity, extensive learning, 
and liberal and penetrating judgi^ent ; 
but they aevcal nothing of that magi- 
cal vivacitv, which made his conversa- 
tion and his lectures still more full of 
delight than of instruction of that 
frankness and ifearlessneA, which led 
him to engagri without pireparation, 
in every fair contentibn, and neither to 
dread nor disdain the powers of an^ 
opponent; and still less, perhaps, Y* 
tha^j^4^ar)table and unique talent 
which he ‘was enabled to clothe 
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"Concise and familiar expressions, the 
most profound and original views of 
the most complicated questions ;« and 
thus to render the knowledge which 
he communicated so manageable and 
Thiostentatious, as to turn out his pu- 
pils from the sequestered retreats pf a 
college, in a condition immediately to 
apply their acquisitions to business 
and affairs of the world. 

Iti indulging in these recollJ^tions, 

I am afraid 1 am but imperfectly intel- 
ligible to the younger part of my hear- 
ers, to whom the eminent individuals 
I have mentioned can be known only 
as historical or traditionary persons. 
But there is one other departed light of 
the same remote period, in referring 
to whom, I believe, I may reckon up- 
on the sympat hy of ^very oiyi who 
IRr," 'ifJ fJ*ljvef**wn88e recent 
and 8u4fien extinction all will be equal- 
ly ready to lament. It is melancholy 
—and monitory, I trust, to us all, — to 
reflect, that, in the short space which 
has elapsed since my election to this 
office, this seminary has been deprived 
of one of the oldest and most distin- 
guished of the teachers by whom it has 
ever been adorned ; and it is no small 
detraction from the pleasure which I 
promised myself in appearing here to- 
day, that 1 cannot be welcomed by 
the indulgent smile of that amiable and 
eminent individual. 1 had the happi- 
ness of receiving a very kind message 
from him, dictated, I believe, the very 
day before his death, and when I was 
far, indeed, •from suspecting that it 
waS^to be the last act of our inter- 
course on earth. 1 need not say that 1 
have been alluding to the late excellent 
Mr Young, a man whose whole heart 
^ was to the kst in the arduous and ho- 
nourable tant to which his da^s were 
k devoted, and wko» adaed to the great 
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stores of learning the quick il^tctty 
and discriminating taste by which he 
was so much distinguished, an tinex- 
tinguishable ardour and genuine en^ 
thusiasm for the studies in which he 
was engaged, that made the acquisitioa 
of knowledge, and the communication 
of it, equally a delight | and who, with 
^abits apd attainments that seemed 
only compatible with the character of 
a recluse schrllar, combined, not mere- 
ly the most social and friendly dispo- 
sitions, but such a prompt, lively, and 
generous admiration of every species 
of excellence, as made his whole life 
one scene of enjoyment, and gave to 
the moral lessons which it daily held 
out to his fiicnds and disciples, a value 
not inferior to that of his more format 
instructions. 

** 1 have permitted myself to say 
thus much ot the dead. Of the livingp 
however unwillingly, I believe I must 
now forbear to say* anything. Yet I 
cannot resist congratulating myself, 
and all this assembly, that I still see 
beside me one* surviving instructor of 
my early youth,-— the most revered— 
the most justly valued ol all my in- 
structors ; — the individual of whom I 
must be allowed to say here, what I 
have never omitted to say in every 
other place, that it is to him, and his 
most judicious instructions, that 1 owe 
my taste for letters, and any little li- 
terary distinction I may since have 
been enabled to attain. It is no small 
part of the gratification of this day, 
to find him here, proceeding with un- 
abated vigour and ardour in the emi- 
nently useful career to which his life 
haS bjeen dedicated! And 1 hope and 
trust, that he will yet communicate to 
^any generations of pupils those in- 
^ estimable benefits to which many may 
easily do greater honour, but for which 
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no one can be more sincerely grateful* 
than the humble individual who now 
addresses you.*' 

Mr Jeffrey then alluded in the most 
handsome manner to his predecessor* 
Mr Finlay, and expressed his convic- 
tion that all prejudices against him 
were groundless. He concluded with 
impressing on the' younger part of his 
auditors the importance of*diligence 
and attention to academical discipline. 

29th.-i— J’his day the Queen attended 
Divine service at St Paul's* according 
.to appointment. Her Majesty’s car- 
riage did not draw up hcfoie the great 
western entrance, until tlie clock had 
atruck twelve, as sl}c had been de- 
tained on her way up Ludgate-hill, 
by the excessive prcssuic of the crowd. 
She was handtd up the flight of steps 
by Mr Alderman Wood, and Mr K. 
Craven. Within the doors of the ca- 
thedral the Queen was received by the 
committee of thj corporation, with 
white wands and favours, and by sixty 
ladies dressed in white, and decorated 
by a piofusion of white ribbons. The 
Queen was conducted by the proper 
officer in his robes, and by Dr Hughes, 
in his canonicals, to the principal stall 
in the choir, where she took her seat. 
Lady A. Hamilton was placed in an 
adjoining st*)! on the light of the 
Queen, while Sir Robert Wilson, Mr 
Hume, and Mi Hobhousc, (the latter 
in full court drtss,) sat upon the left. 
Alderman Wood, (the only Alderman 
present, with the exception of Alder- 
man Waithman,) took the usual situ- 
ation assigned, to persons filling his 
Corpc^Ale capacity. The Lord-Mayor 
sat lujliis usual sitViation* oppositeThe 
Queen. 

The service contSuded soon after 
one ; but her Majesty, hi consequence 
of the multitude both within and with- 
out St Paul’s, wift unable to quit her 
seat until about half past ocie, and 
even then, a considerable time elapsed 
.*1 


before she could reach her carriage, 
although the utmost exertions were 
usciby the committee and peace-offi- 
cers to separate the crowd, and open 
a passage. The Queen ascended with 
the same ceremonies with which she 
had alighted. 

The whole front of the church was 
at this tbie one. solid mass of people. 
The sy^ounding windows were all 
filled /Tn numerable han^kerchiefo wore 
waved, and continued shouts raised on 
the re-appearance other Majesty under 
the grand portico. The carriage of he. 
Mrjesty was greeted as it proceeded 
by the loudest shouts, as her Majesty 
had ordered that the covering should 
be let down, so as to give the specta- 
tors a full view of her person. The 
Queen bowed frequently in return for 
t he T d 

iShenffs went no farther than Tcmplc- 
bar. Mr Alderman Wood, hlf Hob- 
house, Sir R. Wilson, and others, ac- 
companied the Queen on her way to 
Hammersmith. 


DECEMBER. 

4th. — Declaration. — ** We, the 
undersigned inhabitants of the Ward 
of Cheap, deem it an imperative duty 
at the present crisis, when wicked and 
factious men are insidiously, as well as 
openly, attempting to subvert the laws 
and liberties of the country, to declare : 

** That we perceive with the greatest 
regret the daringeffortsivhichare made 
to mislead the uninformed* and to erdi^ 
dicate all feelings of religion and loy- 
alty ; for whi^n purpose the country 
IS inundated with blasphemous nud se- 
ditious publications* and^^other libels, 
sent forth in the most reprehensible 
forms, evidently intended to cxcit^^ 
disrej^rd for the Christian rclig^j 
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and to bring his'Majesty^B eacred per- 
son into hatred and contempt. 

“ That we are fully sensible of the 
blessings and protection we enjoy un- 
der thf incomparjrole constitution of 
-our country, which is the gradual re- 
sult df the wisdom of ages. 

“ That our sentiments of loyal %nd 
dutiful attachment to 014^ gracious 
Sovereign and government^” unaba- 
ted ; 9ud that we are determinc*d stre- 
nuously to suj^port those venerable in- 
stitutions in chutch and state, from 
>vhich, under divine Providence, our 
national character and domestic com- 
fort are mainly derived/^ 

8th.— 'I’he Lord-Mayor, accompa- 
nied by Sir William Curtis, Sir Wil- 
liam l.eighton. Sir Charles Flower, 
Mr Alderman Birch, Mr Alderman 
HiPYgate, Mr Alder. nan E Mr 

Sheiilt Williams, the Recorder, and 
city ofltcei s, pmceeded from Guildhall 
to Carlton-palacc, and presented the 
following address to his Majesty, pur- 
suant to ,tlie resolution ot the last 
court ; 

To THE King’s m<»s'i i \'( ellent 
Majs si\, 

“ The dutiful and lo)al Address of 
the Court of Lord-Mayor and Al- 
dermen of the City of London. 

Most gracious Sovereign, — W^c, 
your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lord-Mayor and Alder-* 
men of the C^Jy of London, approach 
you-jloyal piesence with renewed as- 
surances of our most inviolable attach- 
ment to your sacred perso« and go- 
vernment. 

Impressed as we are with venera- 
tion for yot,r Majesty's crov^ and 
dignity, we yiew jsrjth terror and de- 
^testation the unprincipled efforts of 
disaffeCtedfin every Erection which 
^tuated malice can devise, ^njl a li. 

^\>L. XIII. Part II. j 


centioiis press promote, to withdraw 
the unwary and timid from their alle- 
giance to their Sovereign, and, in the 
result, to overwhelm this free and hap- 
py land with anarchy and confusion. 

For this base purpose calumnies 
of the most mischievous tendency have 
been circulated against all the consti- 
tuted authorities of the realm with 
aestless afid unabating rancour. The 
Parliament, the Courts of Judicature, 
the Altar, and the Throne, as QStablish- 
cd by our envied and glorious constL 
tution, have become the objects of the 
most profligate abuse and insulting de- 
rision. 

We feel, Sire, that in order to 
avert the devastation threatened by 
such a toircnt of impiety and sedition, 
it becomes the bo unden duty of all the 
licgc subjects of the realm to stand 
fo! ward w'lthout delay, and avow their 
determination to supjfort the princi- 
ples of the Biitish constitution in the 
tiue spirit of Britibh loyalty ; to rally 
round the throne, and guard the reli- 
gion and laws of the country fioxn 
outrage and insult. 

“ The Lord- Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of London are therefore 
most anxious, Sire, to testify to the 
country at laigc, in this evil hour, 
their resolution to defend the Monar- 
chy, as well as the |)thcr branches of 
the Constitution, against the attempts 
openly and industriously made by the 
instigators and abettors of sedition and 
inhdehty ; and to their utmost endea- 
vour in their respective stations, as 
magistrates, under the sanction of the 
laws, to transmit to fheir children's 
children the blessings they hive deri- 
ved fftim the wisdom and^ bravery of 
their ancestors, and which they Tenjoy 
under your IVbjesty’s paternaj sway, 

• « We beg to add our most fervent 
prayers to the Almighty Disposer of 
all eveiUs, that your Majesty's reign 
may be long, prosperous, and happy, 

2 A 
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ia the affections of a faithful^ grateful, 
and loyal people. 

** Signed, by order of Court, 

” Hknuy WooDTiionpE.” 

To which address his Majesty was 
pleased to return the following most 
gracious answer : 

** 1 return you tny warmest thanks 
for this loyal and dutiful address. c 
It 18 peculiarly gratifying to me 
to recciyc at this time such an assu- 
rance of your unshaken attachment to 
my person and government, and of the 
feelings with which you regard the at- 
tempts so unceasingly made to extir- 
pate all that lias hitherto been held sa- 
cred amongst us, and to destroy all 
the sources of British freedom, pros- 
perity, and power. A spirit similar to 
that by which you arc actuated, happi- 
ly predominates throughout the king- 
dom ; and I well know the implicit 
confidence which is due to the virtue 
and loyalty of the great body of the 
nation, who are manifesting their just 
eense of the blessings they enjoy by the 
most decisive proofs of their zealous 
determination to defend and preseivc 
them. 

You may rely on my constant 
support in the discharge of the duties 
which arise out of the present extraor- 
dinary conjuncture. 

“ We aa* engaged in a common 
cause, and 1 feel most deeply that the 
honour of my crown, and the happU 
ness of my reign, are inseparably in- 
terwoFcn with the maint^ance of our 
eatablisiied constHiition, and with the 
true intetesta ind welfare of my peo- 
ple.” 

—The King received the Cambridge 
loyal addrees on the throne. The de- 
putation was less numenCliisthan usual, 
there being no more than 229 mem-^ 
bers, whereas, oa dm two last occa- 
sions, there were upwards of 400. 
The Duke of Glocesier, the 6hancel. 


lor, was not present $ 'but his absence 
was compensated by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr Wordsworth, late chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
now Master of Trinity. The^rch- 
bishop himself and the Bishop pf Ely 
also accompanied the deputation ; to 
thefr names we add those of the Lari 
of St Gei^ins and the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral (SiO. Co]plcy.) 

To TiiR King’s mo^t excellent 
Majesty. 

The dutiful and loyal Address and 
iVtuion of the Lord-Mayor, Aider- 
men, and Commons, of the City of 
London, m Common Council assem- 
bled. 

«« Gracious Sovcreij^rij^W c, 
your Majesty*s dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons, of the City of London, in 
Common Council assembled, feeling 
ourselves called upon by the exigen- 
cies of the times and country, beg 
leave most humbly and respectfully to 
approach your Majesty, to express to 
your Majcbly our profound i egret at 
the measures pursued by your Majes- 
ty’s ministers, so contrary to the spi* 
nt of the British Constitution, and to 
the principles of uniinerBaljusticei while 
they are subversive of the liberties and 
true interesu of tlic nation, and of the 
honour and security of your Majesty’s 
•throne. 

The war which exhausted the 
wealth and resources of the copjitry 
has long since terminated ; yet, during 
a penoo of profound peace, we have 
seen no effectual retrenchment in the 
public expenditure, but loan after loan 
again (eiorced to forthe sppport of use- 
less and preposterous establtshments, . 
affording the means'of tne subjection / 
of Parltament by the influence of mL 
nister^al patronage, and the overawing 
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of the people in the exercise of their 
juBt rights by unconstitutional norilitary 
force. 

‘‘ Tihe discontent thus created, we la- 
ment* to state, has not been counter- 
acted by your Majesty’s ministers, 
either by just concessions, or by such 
a liberal policy as is due tc^'s free peo- 
ple from their governors ; bui, on the 
contiary, th^laws have been enforced 
with unpreceSfeKited severity, to the 
disgust and alarm of your Majesty’s 
•faithful subjects ; and, instead of ob- 
taining redress, coercive laws havet)ecn 
introduced into the legislature by those 
very ministers to uphold their own 
mal administration At the same time 
that the conduct of ministers has tend- 
ed to excite the dissatisfaction of your 
and to exasperate that dissa- 
tiafactjoii into acta of treason, those 
minis*teis have so neglected the, com- 
mercial and agricultural interests of 
the nation, that it is at length become 
difficult to determine which of these 
sources of national prosperity is most 
impoverished ; and, although numerous 
petitions of your Majesty’s distressed 
subjects, from almost evciy class of 
industry, have been presented in suc- 
cessive years to the several branches of 
the legislature, yet the people remain 
without relief, or even the prospect of 
relief; and your Majesty’s ministers 
bccm as unwilling from indifference, as 
from want of political skill, to apply 
the necessary remedies to such com- 
plicated evil?. • 

^'St is with pain and reluctance that 
we allude to a sul^cct w^iich ought 
never to liave been forced upon public 
aUemioQ; but the unjust and dmora- 
liziog proceedings adopted by your 
Majesty’s lAinisters, relative lo your 
Royal Codsort,* having drawn torth 
the reprobation of the great body of 
the people, wc should he gui|^y of a 
dcrelictioo of our duty tq ybar royal 
person, and the intrrcsts of the coun- 


try, if wc restrained our expressions 
of indignation at this flagrant outrage 
upon the moral and religious feeling# 
or the nation, and forbore to represent 
to your Majesty this prominent instance 
of their utter disregard of public jus* 
tice and of the honour of your royal 
•family. • 

** The corrupt inducement offered 
to her Majesty to remain abroad in the 
state of alleged criminality falsely as* 
cribed to her— the submitting to the 
House of Peers after the House of 
Commons had pronounced the measure 
<< disappointing to^the hopes of Par- 
liament, derogatory from the dignity 
of the crown, and injurious to the best 
interests of the empire,” the results o( 
the disgraceful subornations procured 
under an odious commission the au 
tempt to degrade her Majesty, and in 
her the whole housj: of Brunswick, by 
an €X‘posl’/acto law, unconstitutional 
in Its nature and operation the 
mockery of justice, in uniting on the 
one hand the functions of accusers, 
judges, and jury, in the same persons, 
and withholding, on the other, the 
means of defence — and all the prelimi- 
nary steps leading to these disgraceful 
proceedings ; — the employment of fo- 
reign ministers and agents; — the luring 
of spies, and corrupting of menials, 
and the prejudging her Majesty by the 
omission oi her name in the liturgy, 
and the withdrawing her from the pub- 
lic prayers of the people ; and, lastly, 
after the defeat of their malignant ef- 
forts, the arbitrary aAumption of the 
right pf continuing to her Majesty, on 
them own authority, an allow^ce out 
of the public money during the sitting 
of Parliament and t(ic advising the 
, abrupt prorogation of that Parliament, 
to prevent inquiry lito these iniquitous 
proceedings, and to obstruct her Ma- 
jesty’^appeal to the representatives of 
the people, are, severally, acts of per- 
fidious and mischievous policy, which 
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we feel persuaded never could re- 
ceive your Majesty’s countenance but 
through the abuse of your royal con- 
fidence, and which demand the imme- 
diate dismissal of those unworthy mi- 
nisters, the contrivers and coiiductois 
of BO foul a conspiracy. 

^‘Webeg leave humbly to asstireyoui* 
Majesty, that these leprcsentationn are 
dictated by our sincere attachment to 
that constitution wdiieh seated your Ma- 
jesty’s august family on the tlironc of 
these realms, by a sincere devotion to 
your Maie8t)’b per<;on, and by an an- 
xious desire to proyiote the future glo- 
ries of your reign , and in this spint 
we conjure yonr Majesty, by an aus- 
picious change of councils and mca- 
Burcs, to reunite tlie great family of 
the British people, who have long been 
divided, insulted, and oppressed, and 
which would continue ynuir Majesty 
on a throne, secured by their just af- 
fection, and rcndeied no leas glorious 
by the boundlesa resources of ilu.ir in- 
dustry. 

We therefore humbly pray your 
Majesty to dismiss fiom youi pu'-ence 
and councils for ever, those ministeis 
whose pernicious measures have so long 
endangtred the throne, undermined the 
constitution, and bhghtcd the piospc- 
rity of the nation. 

Signed, by order of the Court, 

“ Hen 11 Y WooDnioRFE.” 


pait of mv subjects, and thus to ag- 
gravate all the difficulties wuth which 
wc have to contend/' 

lltb — The following is a Rst of 
addresses presented this day td the 
Queen . 


South vvaike*^ 

( i(><! dining 
Aid- 1 

Sf J.<onar(rs, Shored 
Ch rkfuwell 

St James’s, Westminster 
St RmVs, (’ovent-garden 
Seanun * 


Stourport 

( ’ork 

Ardi'SK r 

Spalding 

Wellington 

Axiiunster 

Jh)\v and Hioinley 

(’ongleton 

Buektastleigh 

Selehy 

Whiteha\cu 

Strannur 

Benefit Societies, f 
Pu stun pa ns J 


Deputation, 
do 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do 

K Xorthall, I'.srj. 

Alderman Wooil 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. » 
do. 
do. 

II. Brougham, Ksn. 
do 

Sheriff B^iulunan. 


I Lord J Bu«,sel, Mr 
Jhirtmouth Jtrougljam, and Al- 

) dennan Wood. 
King’s Lynn Deputation. 

Lincoln Sinitli, Ksq. M. P. 

Slirewsbury (Ladies) Alderman W'^ootl. 


From the London Gazette, Ttiesdaj^^ 
December 12. 


To which hi5 Majesty was pleased 
to return the following answer: 

It has bccfi with the most painful 
feelings that 1 have heard the septi- 
meiits contained in the address and pe- 
tition now presented to me by the 
Lord-Mayor, AldcrmeiV and Common 
Council of the City of London. , 
“ Whatever may be the motives of 
those by whom it is now brought for- 
ward, its evident tendency is toSnflame 
the passions, and mislead the judgment, 
of the unwrary and less enlightened 


St James's, Dec. 1 L 
Yesterday aftehioon, at 5 minutes 
aftcr.5 o'clock, theDuchess of Clifence 
was happjy delivered of a princess. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, the Lord- Chancellor, ^nd the 
Right Honourable George Canning, 
First Commissioner for affairs of In- 
dia, were in attendirtce. 

Her Royal Highness is (God be 
praised]) as well as can be expected ; 
and tlfe'yopng princess, although pre- 
^maturely born, is expected to live. 
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General Meeting of the Inh \- 

BITANTS OF EDINBURGH TO ADDHLSS 
His Majesty.— In a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the city of Edin- 
burgh, held within the Pantheon, upon 
the Iflth December, 1820, in conse- 
quende of a requisition signed by 1 12 
inhabitants, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of piesenting an 
humble, loyal, and dulifulTVddrebs and 
Petition to his Majesty, contained in 
a* letter addressed to the Loid Pro- 
vost, and pubTf5»hed in the Edinburg!^ 
newspapers, 

" James MoncrcifF, Esq. was unani- 
mously called to the chair. • 

The chairman leaving read tlic letter 
of requisition, the following re‘,olii- 
lions were proposed by Eianc is Ji flit y, 
Esq , and, liaviug been sicoiided by 
Leonard Horner, 1 sq , wcic sevcially 
put from the chair, and unanimously 
agreed, to * 

Resolved, — I, That his Majesty’s 
present ministers have entirely lost the 
coiilidence of the great body of the 
people of* this country ; and, by a se- 
nes of injudicious and reprehensible 
measures, have deservedly become the 
objects of such general distrust and 
aversion, as to be no longer capable of 
conducting the aflairs of the nation 
with safely or advantage. 

!2. That they have for many years 
peisibted in a course of most improvi- 
dent and wasteful expence; and, in 
times of unexampled distress, have ob- 
stinately rejected every proposition for 
effective retrenchment or economy. 

3, That tBey have, in like manner, 
pursued an ignorant and illiberal sys- 
leai of policy as to the laws and regu- 
lations of trade, by which tlie national 
distresses have been aggravated, or the 
means of relieving tl^m withheld or 
intercepted.* • , 

4*. That, 'at thenilose of a war, the * 
professed object of which was to vin- 
dicate and lestore the independence of 
the European communities, aiij which 


had been brought to a successful ter- 
mination chiefly by the distinguished 
valour of our fice British soldiery, they 
lent themselves to a policy inconsistent 
with the best ptinciples of national li« 
bcity, and so conducted themselves to- 
wards various indepcndtMit states, as 
not only to tarnish the honour of the 
nation in the eyes of the world, but to 
Jbring such suspicicfn on our good faith^ 
as miist*bc productive of great practi- 
cal embarrassments in our foreign re- 
lations. both political and commercial. 

5. That they have manifested at all 
times an unconstitutional and distem- 
pered aversion to all popular rights 
and privileges ; and have, on many oc- 
casions, imposed unnecessary icstric- 
tions on their cxerci''e and enjoyment. 

0\ That, in order to effect this ob- 
ject, and to maintain, if possible, their 
own powei and influence' in the coun- 
tiy, tliey have ascribed the discon- 
tents, which arose chiefly from their 
own miRg()v\*rnmeiit, to a prevalence 
of a spirit of disloyalty and disaflec- 
tton, which has had no natural or ex* 
tensive existence among the people. 

7. That they have struck an alarm- 
ing blow at the moials of the people, 
and have invaded the private security 
of every class of siibjeits, by employ 
ing, encouraging, and pjotccling an 
unprecedented number of spies and in- 
formers, who are pxoved in many cases 
to have bteii themselves the instigators 
of those disorders for which others 
have been deposed to prosecution and 
punishment, 

8. 'rhat in pursuance of the same 
objects they have tak^cn advantage of 
the peaceful and Iqyal dispositions 
wJfich prevail genefally in t his country, 
to persuade many well-meaning persons 
of the truth of their calumnious mi$4 
representation!, and have thus excited 
among them grievous and groundless 
alarms, while, at riie same time, the 
sevcrc^measures ami leproachful lan- 
guage winch wt le consequently adopt- 
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cd| have occasioned much fear and ir- 
ritation among those who were the 
objects of their calumnies, and disposed 
the less-inatructed among them to list- 
en more readily to the seductions of 
the few wicked and designing persons 
who were hostile to our free constitu- 
tion, or who e xpected to make profit 
of a season of tumult and disorder. 

9 . That with a <^lcw to deter per- 
sbns of rank and condition from con- 
curring in the reasonable complaints of 
the peopK;, they liavc advised the adop- 
tion of the most liarsh and insulting 
measures towards individuals of the 
highest station, the most unquestioned 
loyalty, and the most approved public 
services, whose presence at public 
meetings was at once the suiest pledge 
of the moderation of the measures to 
be adopted, and the best means of re- 
pressing any tendency to excess or in- 
temperance that might othervvaya have 
been apprehended. 

10 * 'rhat by these and\)thcr mean*! 
they have diffused a spit it of discord 
through the body of our population, 
nnd ultimately produced a most alaim- 
irtg disunion between those classes of 
the community, withoiu wliosc cordial 
co-operation there can no longci be 
peace and prosperity for the country. 

11, That by the late proceedings 

against hei Majesty the Queen, of 
which they have been the avowed and 
responsible advisers, they have not 
only manifested such an utter disre- 
gard for the sense and wishes of the 
nation, the dignity of the (hown, the 
honour and interests of the houhc of 
Brunswick, and, the peace and safety of 
the country, asu> have subjected them 
to general contempt and rtprobaiibn, 
but ha^ at the same time displayed 
such a signal incapacity and indecision, 
as must be alone sufficiiAit to demon- 
strate their unfitness for administering ' 
the affaiis of a digressed and divided 
people. «: 

12 . That they have final I y advised 


the prorogation of Parliament, at the 
period when the agitated state of the 
public mind, the recent issue of the ex- 
traordinary discussions above alluded 
to, and the utuibual pressure of busi- 
ness occasioned by the long dependence 
of these discussions, icquired, more 
tharw at any other time, the vigilant 
and unremitted attention of the great 
council of tTle nation. 

] 3 .That an humble address be there- 
fore presented to his Md.esty, express- 
,ing our sincere and urfSlterable attach- 
ment to his Majesty's person and go- 
vernment, and to the principles of that 
hap^py constitution which placed his 
Majesty's family on the throne ; and 
humbly entreating his Majesty to re- 
move from his Majesty’s presence and 
councils those individuals by whose 
suggestion his Majesty and his sub- 
jects have been involved in so many 
calamities 

Resolved, upon the motion of Mr 
James Gibson, seconded by Mr Andrew 
Scott, 

That his Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Rail Grey, Lord Holland, 
and Lord Rrskine, or any of those 
noblemiMi wdio may be in I.ondon, 
w'hcn the petition reachesit,bc request- 
ed to present the petition to his Ma- 
jesty. 

That the following gentlemen be 
named as a committee to take the ne- 
cessary steps for having the petition 
subscribed in the most regular manner, 
and for transmitting it to London, and 
for publishing the resolutions m such 
of the Edinburgh* and London news- 
papers as they may think proper^viz : 
— Mr Laipg Meason, of Lindertis ; 
Mr Spiers, of Culcreuch; Mr Sievc- 
wright, of Meggetland ; Mr J. P. 
Grant, M. P.;. Dr Macklagan, and 
Messrs *Miles Fletcher, William Bell, 
JolinCraig, Archibald Anderson, Elias 
Cathcart, CharleaBaxter, Francis How- 
den, J^rnes Gibson, Leonard Horner, 
James Ivory, Joseph Gordon, Adam 
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Black, AlcxanderCraipf, David Brown, 
and James Stuart. Mr Stuart to be 
conTcner, and five a quorum, with power 
to thq committee to add such per- 
sons to their number as they think fit. 

Thereafter it was resolved, upon the 
motion of John Clerk, and secohded 
by John Peter Grant, E^q , that the 
thanks of the meeting be offered to the 
chairman for his able conduct in the 
chair ; and, 4«.on the motion of John 
Craig, Esq.jlhatthethdiiksof the mcet- 
.ing be also given to the gentlemen 
who signed the letter of requisition for 
calling this mcetiug together. 

AnEHDL'rN. — In consequence of a 
recpiiHition, signed by the Collectors 
of taxes for this county, and other 
gentlemen, the Lord Lieutenant and 
Convener fixed Wednesday, the ‘^Oth, 
for a general meeting of the N6ble- 
men, •Deputy Lieutenants, Justices of 
the Peace, and Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, to address his Majesty. The 
meeting ^iccordingly took place in the 
New Court-house, every part of which 
W'as crowded to excess. 

The Marquis of Muntly, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, look the chair. 

Mr Menzics, of Pitfodels, opened 
the proceedings, by refernng to the 
advertiseniei’t, signed by the Lord 
Lieutenant and himself, calling the 
meeting. 

The Marquis of then rose, 

and addressed the meeting nearly as 
follows; — Gentlemen, u is highly 
gratifying |o me to witness the re- 
spectable body of* gentlemen now as- 
sembled on this most important occa- 
sion, ‘and I trust that we •shall all be 
unanimous in voting a warm, loyal, 
and affectionate address to his Majesty; 
and 1 also {rust, that gentleq^en have 
come ber^ onl j jvith that viewY'amk 
whatever address may be agreed upon, 
1 shall be proud in having the honour 
of forwarding it. Whateve^r%ny poli- 
tical opinions may be, I nave, never 
obtruded them in public or in private, 


and the line of conduct I haw hither-^ 
to pursued I will still oontinoe. 1 am 
satisfied, gentlemen, that you arc ai* 
sured I have only one object in viesr^ 
namely, the welfare and interest of tluil 
large and important county." 

Major Leith Hay admitted, th^t 
the address was unexceptionable, but 
•conceiving that its real intention was 
to prop up the tottering fortunes of 
the present administration, l^e was de- 
termined to oppose It. 

Mr Menzies and Lord Forbea 
strongly denied any such intention. 

Mr Skene, of Skene, rose, and 'said 
that he had so much conviction that 
there was a private intention to sup- 
port mniibters by means of the address, 
that he was determined to oppose it* 
That at a meeting of the county some 
time ago tlie {..ord Lieutenant had, in 
the most handsome manner, declared, 
that there was thq utmost loyalty and 
tranquillity in this part of the country, 
and that no meeting like the present 
was necessary. Did his loidship mean 
to say that he had now altered hia 
opinion, and that ne were now divsaf- 
fected and in a state of rebellion ? For 
himself, he had the utmobt loyalty and 
attdclimenl to the llironc, and, so far 
as that went, tliere was not a man more 
ready than himself to express it ; hut, 
at present, he saw no necessity for 
such a measure nor sucli a meeting; 
and unless the address should bear 
to be confined to the Royal Fa- 
mily alone, he w^oiild oppose it. Ho 
was always ready and willing to sup- 
port the just and con*stuutiondl prero- 
^tives of the King, and was well ss- 
tisftfed of the blessings we cnjbyed till- 
der our free and happy coristiliitiatt, 
properly adfninistered ; but he would 
never consent, by a side wind, to give 
a possibility to ministers to bay that 
he approved of ihnr conduct, which 
he thought no man either did or could. 

Mr Skene then moved an amend- 
ment to the address, which was second- 
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ed by Major Hay, On a division^ how- 
ever^ it was negatived, and the original 
address carried by a majority of 91 to 
14>. 

MEETING OF THE COUNTY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. 

22d. — The meeting of the Noble- 
men, Freeholders, Commissioners of< 
Supply, and Justices of Peace, called 
' by public^requtsition, was held in the 
County>hall on Friday at twelve o’- 
clock, Both the body of the hall and 
the gallery were extremely crowded. 
Upon the motion of Mr Wauchope, 
of Niddry, the Marquis of Lothian 
was called to the chair. When the 
roll was called over, Sir John Hope 
rose, an d after making a few remarks, 
submitted an hjjmble, dutiful, and loyal 
address, which he proposed should be 
presented to his Majesty. 8ir John 
then read the addresB, when 

Mr James Walker, Advocate, rose, 
lie regretted that the task of second- 
ing the address should have been im- 
posed on liim, especially when there 
were so many gentlemen whose quali- 
fications and consequence better fitted 
them to discharge the duty. It was 
evident, he said, fiom all that was pass- 
ing around u«, that the most flagitious 
attempts were making to degrade the 
Government, and which had created 
the must set ions alarm among all classes 
of the community. It h true that 
itinerant preachcis of treason and the 
regular system of training in arms are 
now put an end to ; but the agents of 
sedition are stilP active, and the lan- 
guage which they npw assume is r9t 
less alarming though it is mure artful. 
While the late investigation was pend- 
ing before the House of J^ords, with- 
out waiting the issue, every abuse was 
heaped on all that .was venerable or 
that ought to be respected : the minis- 
ters of the land, the dignitaries Af the 
church, and all in authority, were at- 
tempted to be degraded. Every en- 


deavour had been made to extinguish 
all feelings of loyalty to the King. 
This Was not confined to the lower 
orders. And it was no less true, that 
the second Counsel for her Majesty 
had ventured, in the House of Lords, 
to draw a parallel between the cha- 
racter of oiy, gracious Sovereign and 
that of Nero. To whom was this most 
unjust system of persecution to be as- 
cribed ? Was it to be ^^ribed to mi- 
nisters, by whose advice the late pro- 
secution had been instituted against an 
individual whose conduct had become 
the scandal of Europe ? The time was 
now come for the people, from the one 
end of the island to the other, to sup- 
port the government of the country. 
Ihe present meeting, he said, fully 
and fairly represented the sentiments 
of the people of this county, at least 
of all those whose opiinous we.*e of 
any value. He f It convinced that the 
people would soon discover and sepa- 
rate their p»-etended from their real 
friends ; and he hnpt d that the period 
was not far distant, when that part of 
the community, in whom one spark of 
religion yet icniaincd, would return 
to their loyalty and allegiance. 

Mr Fergusson of Raith rose, he said, 
from an imperious sense of duty. The 
address at the Council-chamber was 
one which would be signed by none 
but those who were attached to power, 
and he felt it to be his duty to resist 
or piotest against any such attempt 
here. It was true the address which 
had been moved was softened in its 
language, but its tendency wa^ the 
same. He « deprecated in particular 
that part of the address respecting the 
licentiousness of the press, and main- 
tained tl|^t It is not the King, but his 
7Tai*nd1'»rs who are responsible for the 
acts of government. *The plain mean- 
ing of the address was, that the mini- 
sters were to be supported against the 
feelings hnd voice of the people. He 
denied that it was the rabble only who 
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had condemned the treatment whidh brought against the people pfOO^ f 
the Queen had received. The middle From the landed interest, who, he fetir- 
and well-informed classes had heW the lessly asserted, were less attentive lO 
same ooimon. If public confidence their religious duties, and less sincet^., 
was lost, ministers must either adopt in the performance of them, than that> 
some conciliatory measure, or fall. The class of society \^hom they were at- 
support of a few aristocrats w(nild tempting to libel and defame. The ill- / 
serve them little. Ilie frj^nds of mi- troduction, theref<ire, of religion inta 
nisters should say — ^ Change your khe discussion of this day, and the ne- 
measures, and all may be well but cessity which had been proclaimed of 
lie had no dout^t that, instead of this, protecting it, appeared to him to be 
they would boldly and impudently try* nothing else than hypocritical caoti 
^o put all that was past out of view, and as such unworthy of all notice*'^ 
and continue to tread in the same path. Then, as to the disaffection which was 
Whatever might fee thought of •his said to prevail, he knew nothing of it, 
sentiments, they were those of an ho- and not a statement had been made to 
nest man and a lover of his country, sjiew in what la consisted. That there 
He then proposed an amendment, were discontents he welj knew ; and 
which he lead. although the hon. gentlemen who had 

Mr Stuart said, little more than a spoken had not yet alluded to the ad- 
twclvemonth bince this meeting was dresses to her Majesty, he firmly be- 
tallcdtifpon to vote an address of a si- lieved that it was to the language used ^ 
milar nature. Upon that occasion, be- in these addresses that they referred, 
lieving that a pait of tlie population when they spoke oT the disaffection of 
were acting under the influence of de- the country. He did not mean tode* 
magogucs, he had shewn his readiness fend or to be the apologist of the Ian« 
to support the goverrin:ent to a cer- guage made use of in these papers^ 
tain length ; but upon the present oc- but he must say, that the interest 
casion we were called upon to addiess which the people had taken in the op- 
the throne, mertly on vague statements pressive proceedings instituted against 
of the existence of disaffection and ir- her Majesty, had raised their character 
religion prevailing in thecouiitry. Now, in the eyes of all Europe, and in the 
he firmly believed tiiat there never was estimation of all thinking men. 
a time ^ihcn tliere was less pretence Sir George Clerk was anxious to 
for bringing such charges against the recall their attention to the nature and 
people of this country. As to the object of the»meeling. It was not ne- 
charge of the dissemination or circula- cessary for them meet and express 
tion of irrelig^ius tracts in this country, their loyalty ; that was never question- 
lie had made diligent inquiry from ed ; but it was necessary to convince 
bourc^ the best informed, and which, others, who vainly imifgined that they 
if he was required, he was ready to reo^esented the people, that it was 
name ; and he was certain, not only only^ccessary for the loyal an^peace-^^*/ 
that no such tracts were in circulation, able to show their determination 
but that a greater number of religious down the mischievous attempts of the 
magazines arid tracts were Dow^^ aaM^m isaffectcd, and to shew the noisy dis- 
and distributed id llus country than at turbers of the public peace that they' 
any former period, above one hundred are as contemptible in numbers as in 
thousand finding their way araiMig the respecftbility. He was by no means 
people every month. And frofiiVhom, anxious to enter into an examination 
he asked, did the charge of irreligioo of the question regarding the claims of 
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the two great political parties ; but joiymen are elected for the civil and 
when that was necessary, he would be criminal trials that take place. He 
ready to state his opinions. Sir George would not shut his eyes to the fact, 
adverted to the seditious publications, that the Queen had fallen into the 
particularly at Glasgow, and denied hands of indiscreet counsellors; but 
that ministers were guilty of endeavour- this was the consequence of her ha- 
ing to separate the higher and lower ving been abandoned by those who 
dUfses of the people. This charge ra- ought to ha^e been her friends and ad- 
iher applied to those who had made visers. Parliamcfit had been prorogued 
the Queen a rallying point. Sir George in a manner the most ungracious. The 
defended the conduct of ministers. It separation justly desep^d as existing 
was not necessary to inquire whether •between the upper and lower classes, 
her Majesty was guilty or innocent, was chiefly the consequence of the 
By her conduct she had surrounded conductof the former, who stigmatized 
herself with a cloud of suspicions, all who did not wonship the idol of the 
which rendered investigation necessary, day as disaflected to the government. 
When he saw rcspectrble individuals The charge of irreligion against the 
lending themselves to flatter the pre- lower classes was most unfounded, 
judices of the lower orders, he could There never was less infidelity in the 
not but believe that those opposed to country than at the present day, and 
him in politics were really sincere in no immoral writings were circulated 
taying they did not wish office, others here. f 

wise lie would feel some, difficulty in Me M. Linning and the Lord Ad- 
explaining many parts of their conduct vocate spoke in favour of the address, 
on recent occasions. He thanked God and Mr James Gibson against it. 
that a spirit of religion existed in the Mr Jeffrey stated, at the outset, 
country. This meeting, he said, was that in so far as the address moved by 
not called to decide whether my Lord Sir John Hope consisted of professions 
Liverpool or ray Lord Grey should of loyalty and attachment to the throne 
be at the head of the government, and the constitution, he (Mr Jeffrey) 
They were called on to vote a loyal and all his friends would most cordiaU 
address to his Majesty, which he ly go along with it ; and if gentlemen 
thought should pass unanimously, or on the other side considered the lan- 
would at least be carried by a large guage of the address, in these respects, 

as more choice and emphatic tiiaii that 
of Rosslyn was astonish- of the amendment, he was most will- 
ed at the language;hpld in the opening ing to adopt it. But farther than that 
speech, which appeared to him to be he could not give his concurrence to 
a jrreater attack upon the government the address. He put it to every man 
of the country 'than any alluded to in of sense to say, whether the ^xpres- 
the address. The expression of public sions used*in the remainder of the ad- 
opinioii on the late occasion camefrom dress did not imply an unquahfied ap- 
the general mass of the people, from projiation of whatever measures mini- 
thc proprietors, the yeomanry, tenan1> sters hjive taken, or may be pleased to 
ry, and a large proportion of the com^) He agreed with the other side 

mercial body of the country — it came in considering this a crisis in which 
from the body of the people, who are eveiy man was bound in duty to step 
the smews of the state — fromfhoseto forward and declare his sentiments, 
whom we owe the strength and glory He wiis" aware that much discontent, 
of the country, and fiom whom the and, he was afraid, also some disafiec- 


majonty. 
The Earl 
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tion (though to* a far less extent than their erroneous opinbn8» and to data 
was represented,) prevailed. This be- themselves, on conviction, with those 
ing admitted, all agreed in wishing to who supported the true principlea of 
allay the ferment. The opposite party the constitution. 

held tjiat this was to be effected by A vote having been called, the ild!f ‘ * 
putting down and forcibly repressing dress was earned by a majority of 110 
every symptom of discontent as it ap- to 26. 

pcared, while he and his friendsj on Destruction OR the AasEMStlT ‘ 
the other hand, were of apinion, that Rooms, Bath . — Extract of a Utier 
tranquillity could nof be permanently from Bifth . — On Thursday night, the , 
establiflhed, without ascertaining the 21st, about eleven o'clock, these ex«i 
real causes, inquiry and investiga- tensive, elegant, and far-famed pre- 
tion, and then removing them. The* mises were discovered to be oh fire, 
jearned gentleman then explained and Clouds of hmoke were seen to issue 
elucidated these principles at consoler- from some of the lower apartments 
able length, shewing the dangerous long before the tonfiagration became 
effects of a system of blind coercion, manifest. At length the flames burst 
and the advantages of a fair, liberal, out with inconceivable fury, and sooa ' 
and constitutional administration. He presented such a scene of terrific gran- 
then proceeded, in a strain of animated dcur and desolation as was never wit- 
and powerful eloquence, to defend the nessed in this city. The engines and 
Wings as a body from the charges firemen arrived on the spot with great 
which •had been made against them, promptitude. At first the fire-pluga 
They had been accused of relintjuish- afforded buf a ecaoty supply of water, 
mg their own pnnciples and adopting which gave the destructive element time 
those of .the radicals. This he most to get so tremendous a head, that it then 
positively denied ; challenging all and appeared, if the whole Avon had been 
every man in that hou«e to mention a poured upon the roofs, floors, and stair- 
aiiigle instance in which any Whig, cases, it could not have been quenched, 
either in parliament or out of it, had though it might have retarded, the 
given liis sanction to any of the revo- progress of the flames. The country 
lutioiiary principles of which they had around was a sheet of elementary fire ; 
heard so much. The ablest and the the sky and hills, with the numerous 
best answer which had ever been made surrounding buildings, appearing “ one 
to the pernicious doctrines of Univer- red.” But, perhaps, the most magai- 
salSuflrageandAnnualParliamentshad ficent sigh^ and awfully impressive 
appeared in the Journal with which he moment, was about two o’clocK, when 
had the honour to be connected. But the long-pent-u^p^ames in the large 
there was ai^iher accusation ; it was ball-room burst, as if by one mighty 
said the Whigs were anxious to gain effort, through the six, great windows, 
over Ae Radicals to their banners. To and seemed to glare defiance in vo- 
that accusation he pleaded guilty. The lufnes of liquid flaihe. The cqjiflagjpiftfr 
Whigs were anxious to gain over the tion*bf the card-room presented an 
Radicals, as they are also to gainVvcr most equally heart-apbalhng display 
the Tones. But how eftd they <lesirc to ^f the irresittibility of fire. About 
gam them 9 ver ?^Not by surrendfertB^* three, the stupendous roof began ^ 
their own pnncipfes, but by the force fall in, not with a stidden crash as had 
of argunfent-and a kind, conciliatory been anticipated, but by successive 
treatment, to induce them to.rJnouncc fragments of tile, and blazing beams 
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and rafters. By six o'clock the mighty 
element had completely effected its 
work of desolation, and the whole fa- 
bric was reduced to a heap of burning 
ruins. 

The heat was so intense, and the 
Smoke so overpowering, that we la- 
ment to say, but a comparatively small 
portion of the property on the pre- 
mises was saved from deftructioif. 
Some of the apartments at the north 
end had«becn handsomely fitted up m 
the course of the last summer for the 
residence of a gentleman, who, we un- 
derstand, is at present at Swansea, and 
who had embarked considerable pro- 

K in the concern, and deposited in 
(oms valuables to'i large amount 
in paintings, plate, See. ; the whole of 
which, we regret to state, has been de- 
stroyed ; but we understand that it had 
been recently insured with one of the 
London offices. 

The conflagratirm mifst have been 
increased by a large quantity of oil (in 
which Mr Mills largely dealt,) which 
was deposited in one of the rooms near 
the spot where it is supposed the fire 
originated, being a small space used as 
a dressing room to the private theatre. 


where Mr Seward had that evening ex- 
hibited his Fantoccini ; but this is mere 
conjecture. It was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that Mr Walker’s magnifi- 
cent Orrery had been remove^ from 
the rooms yesterday morning, that 
gentleman having given his final lec- 
ture the preceding evening. 

The following is the amount of the 
insurances that 'had been effected on 
the property thus destroyed : — On the 
premises, 4000/. ; furnlkirc, &c. be- 
ionging to ditto, 4000/. ; Mr Mills’s 
private effects, 21-00/., in the Wesf 
of ^ngland Office ; property belong- 
ing to Captain Houlton, 3000/. in the 
London Atlas. 

Extuact of a Private Letter. 
—The elegant chandeliers, pictures of 
Beau Nash, &c. were all consumed. 
Some gentlemen were playing cards at 
the time the fire broke out ; but such 
was its fury, that it could not be got 
undeV. Mr Houlton is partly insured, 
and Mr Mills, the renter, also ; but 
neither to any thing near ^he value. 
The ruins this morning present a hor- 
rible appearance ; there was not a more 
convenient or elegant set of rooms iu 
the kingdom. 
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GREAT BRITAIN niSTlN(iUISHED FROM IRELAND. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 

Gtraf BtUatn. 

I* \YMI N J s 
into the 

A 1 Uu tfun . 

HEADS. OF REVENUE. 

I > eland. 

PAYMENTS 
into the 
Eichcqiu r. 

onDiNAin ni \ J M T s. 

£. 

OliniNARY 11EVLNUI>. 

£. 

Customs, indudiTiq the An- 


( ustoms 

1,514,259 13 

nual Duties . w. 


Extise . • . 

1,707,151 2 

Excist, including the Annual 

• '' 

Stamps . . * . 

182,489 12 

Duties .... 

23,187.039 16 

Taxes .... 

289,807 jf) 

Stamps .... 

6,Uni,212 17 

Post Office . . .S 

t 53,538 9 

Land am?* Assesses! Taxes . 

7,l!'i,562 16 

J’ounih.ge Feerf 

4,227 7 

Post Office 

1,473,000 — 

PeMs Fcis 

845 9 

ir. in the £. on Pensions 


( usual tics 

4,828 U 

and Salaries . 

I6M17 ir. 

Treasury Fees and Hospi- 


(J^. in the L'. on Pcnsnins 


tal Fees . .« 

880 IJ) 

and.SalanoH . . . i 

9,161 19 



Hackney ('’oaclies 

22,1.31 __ 

Total of Ordinary Revemus 

1,018,586 17 

Hawkers and Pi dlurs 

24jgo — 



Ahenatjon Pines 

f»,l45 2 



Post Fines 




^ei/uros . . . . ^ 

8,212 1 



(’onipi)sitions and ProfTcis . 

602 r 

* 


("rown Lands 

.900 ^ 


«. . 

Total of Ordinary lU^ycnms 





EXPENUITUllE. 


An ACCOl’^NT sluminjj; how the Ptiblu "Monies renLiiniiifj in the Kcceipt of the Pxcheqntrs 
of the United Kingdom, on tlie .5th d<i) of January, ISll), together \Mth the Monies paid 
into the same* during the' A ear endvd tiie .5th day of January, and the IMonics paid 

out of the Net Troducc of tlie Kticimcs of the* said ear, in Anticipation of tlic Exchequer 
tteeeipt; together with Uie Amount of the Exchequer, Na\y, and Transport Bills Issued, 
And not licilo(.uied, during the said Year ; haring been actually Applied. 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 

|l,«..For Interest, on the I’cnmncnt Debt of the United Kingdom, 
Unredcemetl ; including Aniiuities for Dives aT d Terms of YeaTs 
For Thargcfc of 31 anagement thereon • . 

For Interest, Ke. on Inipenid I^oans ; including Au luitics for Lives and 
X«niiN of Years . . « . . / 

♦ Tor ('barges of Management tlicrcon ... 

For Interest on Portu|juese Loiui . . / . 

For Charges ot 3Ianagcment thereon / 

Applied towards tlie Bcdaction of the ^ationu Debt . l,lt)«,876 14 
I'he usual Grant . • * 7 . 200,0(^1 — 

Annuities for Terms of Years and Lives expired . 7 

. . Do. . on Lives Unclaimed for Three 

Years, before 5th January, W19 . 3l,(H)^ 12 * 

. . Do. . . on Lives Unclaimed for Three * * 

Years and upwards, at 5th January, 1B19 2,412 3 

33,417 15 


ft Carry forward, £1.510,272 10 140,012.002 9 


£. s, 

(39,3.{fi,325 1 
270, '460 8 

380, 083 13 
3,791 19 
10,200 13 
140 15 
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HKADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


* Brouqht forward, £1,510,272 16 4O,OIjiS)0Od 
Per ( Lntai»c on Loans raistd from 1011 to 1010, botli 
fndusi\L, ptr Vit'diieo III tip .r» . . 3,JdO,02:i 11 

Annual ipproj)nitiont(M tlu rLikmptionot £1 J,(H>0,000 


ISri of £14 200, 0(H), l^)dii 1807 .... 6 

Interest on I ijunilii tr in v.ttrrul tor liitt Annuities . 1 

Long Annuitus transferj^d for Do. • . » . 

Interest on Debt of ilit 1 nittd Kingdom, jj^cdcenicd* . 3,2 
Do . . on l)U])criil Debt Do. 

Do . ^on Debt of PortugTl . Do. 

Interest fR £1 per cent on part of Capitals created 

since r»ih .lunuar), 17') 1 . . • . . .6,0 

Do ^on Outstanding Lxehciiiur Bills . . .5 

Do . on \di inces for constructing a Harbour Last- 
vard of Diinlear}, per Ait 5f|p(jteo III cap (*2 
Returned from iRcountof Life An nii it its, the ISominecs 
having died prior to their being set apart for p lyinent 
rourth p ift of a Leg uy beque it In d bv die lute Adinir il * 
Peter Rjunn.r, to the use ot die Sinking 1 und 
Applied toa irds the Redemption ol the Debt ereatid in 
respect of £2 )0(),0(M), borrowed for the Last India 
£ oiiipary in 1312 . , 1 

Xotal ( harges for Debt 

11. — The Interest on Jbxeiiufuei Ihlls^Aiid Insh TrccObury BiUs 


626,‘2'>r> 10 

152,003 16 I 
T,2Ji 10 
3,261,015 4 
6n0')^ 6 

16, ()(>■> — - 


6,020,0()2 2 

507,211 10 


150,370 




, 4 Courts of Jiistue . in England 

The other Mint . . . . 

Charges , .VUowanccs to the Royal Family, Pensions, 
VI on the Salaties and Allowances 

C'Onsobdatesl Bounties .... 

Fuiid. Miscellaneous 

Permanent C barges in Ireland 
V. — I'lic Civil (rovernment ot ^cotland 

VI— — llic other ikivuientfi in Anticopation of the Exchequer liccci 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufactures, • 

torn, Ac. . . . £Lxcisi, 

Pensions on die Hereditary Revenu^ ^ Po^Offlaj 

Militia and Deserters* Wafcants, Excuc and Taxes 
VII. — The Navy; vw. 

I Wages . . * j ’ • • ^ 

! General Service . ’I * 

‘ The Victualling Department / , 

V^flLa-TheOrdnance . / . . . 

IX. *— The Army ; viz. *1 , 

Orduiary Services . X , w* 

Extraordinary Services • \ ■ 

X. — l8^u'*s from Appropriate Funds, ^Ij<>cal Purposes . 

XI. — M iscelianeous Services : * ^ ‘ • 

I At Home . . . w • • 

Abroad 


£Lxcisi. 

J Exnse 
Post-Offla; 
Excuc and Taxes 


40,1.93, fi06 14 
779,i)3d a 
203,000 0 
190,050 10 
63,156 10 
I5,(H)0 0 
472,233 14 
50,7.55 10 
6,541 0 

372,032 17 
309,089 14 
m,9H0 5 

245,210 11 
00,710 8 
1 1,000 0 
18,708 Ol 
47,534 I 


2 , 281,000 0 

2.949.728 fl 
1,161,824 lit 

a 

7,719,924 

1 . 730.728 1 
83 , 104 ,' 


IfoTOvnSii 


• T^tal Expenditure a 

Deduct, Sinking Fund on Jjgan to the East India Company 


08,529,270 1 
150.370 7 


'Fotal 69,4I8,«.W 13 
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REIJORT 


Ofthe'Sikil Covinuttcc of the IJousi of Common^ on 

Distic 


TriE Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, to whom the several pe- 
titions presented to the House upon 
the subject of agricultural dnti esses 
were rcterred, to consider the matter 
thereof, and report thtir opinion there- 
on ; and who were, b» an instruction 
of the 31 8t of May last, directed to 
confine their inquiries to the mode of 
ascertaining, returning, and calculating 
the average prices ot corn in the twelve 
Maritime Districts, under the provi- 
sions of the existing corn laws, and to 
any fiauds which may be committed m 
violation of any of the provisions of 
the said laws ; — ^have proceeded to in- 
vestigate this branch of the subject 
matter of those petitions, and have 
agfcednKrthe felii" ••'g Report 
Your Committee have thought it 
necessary to exjplain, in the first in- 
stance, the manner in which the re- 
turns of the prices o^tho several sevta 
of British corn (the aggregate pnfce of 
which governs the importation of fo- 
reign corn) are require^ to be taken 
^*»nd computed by the existing laws, 
and subsequently to make some obser- 
vations thereon, and to suggest some 
alterations. These returns are taken 
from those parts of England more im- 


mediately accessible to the sea, which 
have been denominated the twelve ma- 
ritime distiicts ; and the counties com- 
piehended in which, are particularly 
described by the act of the 'ilst of his 
late Majesty, cap 80 These districts 
were, under that act, totally independ- 
ent of each other ; the foreign trade in 
corn being governed in each by its own 
distinct price, So that the ports might 
be open in one district, and closed in 
another. Scotland also was divided 
into four districts ; the foreign corn 
trade of each being governed in the 
like manner. This system continued 
until the year 1804*, when it was deter- 
rmined, by an act of that year, that the 
^tire foreign corn trade of England 
be governed by one ruling 
p}i(\ and the aggregate^verage price 
of tnk twelve maritime districts was 
fixed won as the basis to form that 
ruling jpri(fe ; it was also enacted, that 
the e|mre trade of Scotland should be 
gowned by the aggregate average of 
tlvrfouf Scotch districts. In the year 
^ 1805 It was enacted, that; both Eng- 
land and Scotland s'hould be governed 
by one ruling price; and .the aggregate 
average of the twelve maritime dis- 
tricts Sr England was then adopted 
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for that purpose. During tbts period^ der of the Lord Miyot* or tiio Al* 
Ireland waa considered, in relation to dermen. Every corn<«factor k ^ 


its trade in com with Great Britain, as 
a foreign country ; nor was it till the 
year 1B06 that the perfect freedom of 
trade id com between the two coun<* 
tries was established. The foreign 
trade of Ireland, as weU as of Great 
Britain, is now govefned by the same 
rule. 

The first^f these twelve maritime 
districts comprises the counties of Esa 
/ ex, Keittpand Sussex ; but the price 
of that whole district is determined ex* 
clusively by that of the Corn-Ex- 
change in Mark-lane ; and in order to 
ascertain the same, all corn-factors are 
required by law to return to an inspec- 
tor, who is appointed by the proprie- 
tors of the Corn Exchange, an account 
in writing weekly of the quantities and 
jJVices^oi each and every sale of corn 
made by them, and the names df the 
buyers, and by what measure and 
weight §okl ; all which accounts the 
inspector must enter in a book to be 
kept for that purpose. If any sales 
arc made by measure or weight, other 
than the Winchester bushel or weight 
of 57/-, he is to equalize them accord- 
ly, and then cast up the total quantity 
•old in the week, the total money the 
same has been thrown for, and divide 
the money by the number of the quar- 
ters, and the result gives the aver 
price for the first district. This 
count IS transmitted to the receiijri^f 
^com returns. The inspector 
bond before the Lord- May^F,'^ and 
makes oath to the due execute of his 
office; and is liable to be r^oWd upon 
complaint $ he has an office fo^d for 
him, and a salary of 200/. per mtoum, 
paid by a duty of a* Id, pef laskon 
British, aq^ last on Foreigif 

corn brought mto the Thames east- 
ward of* London Brid^ } his books 
are not open to pubHc insp^iony but 
they are accessible to the reemter at 
all times, and to other persons, by or- 

vdL. XIII. PART II. 


to make a declaration to retoi^n aBl 
made by him, with the names of I 
buyers, and by what measure I 
weight sold, under a penalty of &0L 
The 2d district comprises the towDi 
of Ipswich, Woodbndge, 
»Hadleigh,Stowmarket, Bury, 

Bungay, Lowestoft, Cambridge, 
and Wisbech. • 

The 3d district comprises the^tOWAS 
of Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Thet- 
ford, Wat ton, W y mondham. East De re«* 
ham, Ilarleston, Holt, Ayleaham, Fd* 
kenham, and Walsingham. 

The ^th dfst rict comprises the towns 
of Lincoln, Gainsborough, Glamfofd 
Briggs, Louth, Boston, Sleaford, 
Stamford, Spalding, York, Bridling- 
ton, Beverley, How den, Hull, Whit'- 
by, and New Malton. 

The 5th distnc^compriscs the towns 
of Durham, Stockton, Darlington, 
Sunderland, Barnard Castle, Wolsing- 
ham, Belford, Hexham, Newcastle, 
Morpeth, Alnwick, and Berwick. 

The 6th district comprises Carlisle, 
Whitehaven, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
Appleby, and Burton. 

The 7th district corapripcs the towns 
of Liverpool, U1 version, Lancaster, 
Preston, Wigan, JYarrington, Maii»« 
Chester, Bolton, Chester, Nantwiobi 
Macclesfield, and Stockport. 

TheStli district comprises the^nma 
of 

ham, Llanroost, Ruthin, Beaumaris, 
Llancherymead, Amlweh, CarnarWl, 
Pulhely, Conway, l^ala, Corwen, AMji 
Dolgclly. ^ ^ 

9th district comprises 
gan, Lampeter, Abeiystwith, PeiwS 
broke,Fi8l^nard, Haverfordwest, Car* ^ 
snarthen,Llandile, Kidwelly, 

Neath, and Cowt^idgfe. 

The 10th district comprises Gloces- 
ter, Cirencester, Tetbur)^' 8tow-on- 
Woid, Tewkesbury, Taunton, 

Wells, Bridgewater, Frorae^ Chard, 

2 b 
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Monmouth, Abergavenny, Chepstow, 
dnd Pontypool. 

The 11th district comprises Exeter, 
Barnstaple, Plymouth, 'l'(>iness,1'avis- 
tock, Kingsbnclge, Truro, Bodmin, 
JLaunccston, Redruth, HeUton, and 
St Auslle. 

* The 12th district comprises Bland- 
'ford, Bndpui t, Dorcht“iter, Sherborntv 

t haftesbury, Warcham, Winchester, 
itidovfT, Ba:.ingt.toke, bareham, Ma- 
vant, New port, llrngwood, bouihamp- 
ton, and Portsmouth. 

All inspector is appointerl for each 
ot these towns by tlic in-igistratt s in 
sessions ; and the dealers in corn, viz. 
nulltra, inallsterfe, nuicliants, factors, 
agents, &.C., are bound to make le- 
turns in writing of the qiiantily «nd 
price of eacli and evei y sale oi corn, and 
by what measure or w'eight the same 
was bought, totheinsprciorof thetown 
in which such pm chase waj made. Pie 
is bound to enter all these returns in a 
hook, and transmit weekly an account 
thereof to the icccivci of corn returns 
in London. 

'Pile total quantity of corn sold in 
each towm is cast up, and the total of 
money foi which the same was sold, 
after equalizing the weights and mea- 
sures (if any vaiiations arc found there- 
in), and then dividing the money by 
the quarter, the result gives the ave- 
rage price of that tow n ; these average 
prices of each town bung thus found, 
5>5id, being again 
divided by the number of towns, give 
the average of such district; and the 
averages of the d^stiicts thus found are 
added together, and, being divided by 


12, give the aggregate average of the 
whole 12 districts ; and the combined 
aggregate average price of the sijc 
weeks preceding the 15th Ma^, Au- 
gust, November, and February,* deter- 
mines the opening and bhutting of the 
ports at those periods respectively*. 

The county inspectors are bound 
bv oath to the due execution of their 
office, and are removable by the ma- 
gistiates. They are boiili^ to enter all 
returns in a book, the iii‘'pection of 
winch IS open to the receif'^^ and lo^ 
others, by order of two magistrates. 

Tucy arc allowed five shillings for 
every return, out of the couiity-iate, 
whichwcis reimbursed by the Rccci- 
vcr-Gciural of Customs formerly out 
of duties received on the importation 
of foieign corn ; but the same having 
been repealed, the cliarge is left upon 
the custom duties generally. -Mjagis^ 
trates’may order further remuneration 
out of county -1 ates, but can obtain no 
flirt her reimbursement. 

All de.ilcrs are bound to make a de- 
claration that they will make true and 
faithful returns, according to the di- 
rections of the statute, and arc liable 
to a penalty of 10/. for every neglect 
or default, or false nturn. 

The Privy Council have power to 
change the towns from whence returns 
are rtquiied to be made, upon the re- 
iresenialion of inagisliatesin Sessions, 
^Your Committee having thus detail- 
le principal provisions jof the ex- 
isting iavv for collecting the returns of • 
pricc^nd forming Ihe averages, which 
they tlrbk, with some few exceptions, 
are wcl|i:oiiatructed to accomplish the 


* By the Act 55 Geo. Ill.f’. 26,^ 5, itls, hrK^ever^ enacted, that if, after the open- 
of the ports for the inipurtation of foretjin corn, &c., the pricfj of any such com, 
Ae", sliould, in the first six ivceks following such opening, fall helow the prices at 
which foreign corn is allowed to be imported, the ports shall be shut against the im- 
portation of that sort of foreign cbm, from any place frorh the Eydcr to the Bidas- 
aoa, for the last six weeks of that quarter, or untiFa new average shall be made up 
and published. 
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object of the legislature, if duly execu* 
led, have now to state the result of 
thVir inquiry as to its executioYi, the 
existence ot ai y frauds, the liability to 
fraud •and the means of prevention ; 
and in the first place, uith regard to 
Its execution, they feellliLmstlvts^war- 
ranted in sajing, upon t^e concurrent 
testimony of all iho witnessts, that, 
with the t xci ption of the returns taken 
ai the Cui ii,^d-.xcliarige, the greatest 
neglect and inattention have univei sally 
prcvaile^^i* the leturns taken at the 
torn Exchaiit^e appear to bt irular 
and correct, and tht persons b )Ui«i by 
law, V /. the fjctuis, obty the idjuik- 
tion of the statute. Youi CommittLC 
remark heie, tliat the rLtuinsait made 
by factoib only ; that is, persons em- 
ployed to St 11 on comm.^sion ; and con- 
sequently, that all puichdsts made by 
rwlltr^,* maltsters, and merchants, of 
the glowers or shippers of coui, or 
agents or persons otfiei than factors, 
do not come into this return. Your 
Committee are not aware of the rea- 
sons that induced the legislature to de- 
termine the price of the first district 
by tile criterion of the Corn Exchange; 
K appears to them, that it would be 
more consonant to the spirit of the law 
to take the price from the prineipal 
towns of Essex, Kent, and Sussex, in 
order to estimate the real average price 
of coin in*those three extensive man 
time counties The consumption o 
London requires the higher qualitw 
grain, and probably does not iherwre 
consist of the best*growth of Unose 
counties, to the price of whic^must 
be added the cost of transport ijb mar- 

In regard to the other districts^our 
Committee find, as above stated, ifu- 
versa! neglect; and th>y have reSson to 
think that sf veryHhconsiderable pnj- 
portion of xbe.quantity sold weekly is 
ever returned. Your Comtnitte^ think 
that an inspection of the paper viark- 


m 

od ( A) H sufficient aloiMf to exiMiptify 
and pi ove that opinion $ tin? hOlUfe wil| 
81 e that the weekly average fife M 
many of the most celebrated cities 
towns IS so exceedingly small, as tp 
form in itself conclusive proof that 
attention whatever is gtvtn to the C0l^ 
Itction of returns ; indied, it often 0Cr« * 
•cui pajfticularly ih Manchester, 
clt held, and Stockpoit, returns art 
mde to the uctivet of “ None sold/ 

1 lom PI) mouth the inspector return.- 
td S qna»*U rs of wluat m one instance ; 
and 7, in anothci, have formed the to- 
tal return tor the wetk ; when it is in 
tvuknce, that a singlt dealer will often 
sell '200 quarters in that place on one 
riaikct-day The inspector says, that 
not iue-tLiith of the dtslers ever make 
any return at all. At Bristol, 39 quar- 
tets of wheat appear, in one inblance, 
to have fonm d the total rctut n ; ^5 in 
another ; ai^d on one occasion, none 
i»as returned. I t*is supposed, never* 
thtless, bv the inspector, that the 
weekly sales are from 1500 to 2000 
quarters; and although there are about 
forty factors and dealers in corn in 
Bristol, yet imt more than six or seven 
hav© evei signed the declaration, or 
tvtr make any returns. At Liverpool 
similar neglect is stated to prevail. 
Your Committee do not think it ne- 
cessary, theiefore, to go further into 
<this part of the subject. Many of the 
witnesses have produced statements of 
sales of their own, 

returns under tH? act, to shew that in 
many cases they are widely different; 
in general, they suppifse that the ag- 
grej^ate average is .higher than thclt* 
sales^; but ihis^es not appear to 
uniformly the case, though there are 
undoubtedly many circumstances that 
^may have a t^dency to bring the higb- 
pneed wheats into .the return 
than the low. Millers and bakers^ 
when concerned in making the return, 
may have an interest in making the 
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price (particularly in towns where an 
assize of bread is set) appear high. 
Merchants and factors of foreign corn 
may have the same inducement to open 
the ports and warehouses. Farmers 
have a pride in the quality of their 
growth of corn, as proved by the sale, 
aod often give large measure, or make 
ap deficiency of weight by additional ^ 
quantity, it is also in evidence^ that a 
very general inattention prevails in re- 
spect to the use of the legal standard, 
and that every deviation is an increase 
upon it. 

In regard to the practice of any 
fraud, with a view to create an influ- 
ence on the pnee which ^ each quarter- 
day is to govern the opening and shut- 
ting the ports, your Committee have 
to report, that no instance has been ac- 
tually pioved before them to have suc- 
ceeded m producing the effect desired ; 
but two or three cases are stated in 
evidence, in which, according to the 
opinion of the witnesses, such an at- 
tempt has been made. 

A great difference of price between 
the returns from the Corn-Exchange 
and those in the factors^ letters has 
been shewn to exist in each of the six 
weeks preceding the J5th November, 
1818, wlvcrcin it appears sometimes 
that the letters give an advice of price, 
whilst the Corn-Exchange return 
shews a fall, and vice versth particu- 
larly in the last of the six weeki, when 
a t ook plac e in the Corn- 

Exchange rieTSfn, oirt^ no correspon- 
dent depression, according to the fac- 
tpt’s letters. Tlie average of Kent and 
Essex also shewn at the same time 
to be nwjch at variafcc? with the. fe- 
tums of the Corn-Exchange ; the first 
fwe of the six \vecka were 3s. 4rf. above 
the price of these count^s, the sixth 
"•““Werk 2s, 2(L below them* From these 
c^ircum&taiices the witness tfiinka that 
inference may be drawn, Xhat in 
tj^se five weeks the Corn-Exchan^ 
return was influenced by artificial 


means, so as that the ports were kept 
open that quarter-day by 2d, in spite 
of a counter effort, which he states to 
have been made in the last w^eek, 
which was intended to shut them ; in 
that week a fictitious sale of Scotch 
wheat, to the extent of lOCX) quarters, 
was made upon the market, at a price 
of G(h., whicTi w^s entered in the in- 
spector's returns, and, being much 
below the average pnee, had of course 
an influence in depressing the return 
pVicc of that week, but not so as to 
effect the object in view, as the ports 
did, iis above slated, open that quar- 
tei-day by 2d, 

A very striking instance of fraud is 
stated also to have been practised at 
Liverpool, which was not detected till 
it excited observation on the part of 
the receiver in London. On that oc- 
casion returns were made to fo]-< 
lowing effect 2300 qrs. of British 
wheat, at per qr., whilst the true 
average of the market was from 68^. 
to 705. ; 2000 qrs. of oats, at J 8 a. per 
qr., whilst the true average was 23^. 
to 24*5. ; 1000 qrs. of beans, at 3,5.r. 
per qr., whilst the true average was 
485. to 50.V. ; 500 qrs. of peas, ..i 385. 
per qr., whilst the tiue average waa 
485. to 515. The parties by whom 
these returns were made were under- 
stood to be considerable holders of 
.British com, and were induced to re- 
\ort to this mode of reducing Jlhe ge- 

S age, to promote the purpose 
speculations, and to render 
probable *1116 ‘fiorts bemg 
r the importation of foreign 
rgm the careless manner io 
e business of the inspector 
rondiicted, thb frti^ e^aped 
de^tion iq Livijrpool. 

^ut, •notwithstanding yonr Com- 
* mittee have received^ proof of frauds 
beyond what are here stated, they are 
of opioioB that there are some cir- 
cumstaacca .particularly arising from 
the mode pursued of computing the 
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average ruling price, which afford 
great and obvious facilities to fraud ; 
these facilities exist, too, without vio- 
latine the letter of the law. They 
have not been practised hitherto, part- 
ly because the extent to which they 
exist has not been generally kftown, 
and partly because in fcarmer times the 
inducement was not so strong as at* 
present ; within the last few years 
more cxtetiaiVe speculations in foreign 
corn have been earned on than for- 
^mcrly>^, Jt is obvioiH, that whilst the 
difference is so great between the Con- 
tinental and the British price oP corn 
as at present, the latter being on an 
average double the price of the former, 
every temptation exists to get in a 
large quantity of foreign corn, and 
then to shut the ports ; and as the im- 
portation price IS fixed at BOs,t which 
al%o«uppc)Sed to be J^he lowest price 
at which It can be grown, the market 
price will (except at particular pe- 
riods, and under peculiar circumstances) 
be within a very few shillings of the 
import price, and, of course, the ap- 
proach to the quarter-day is likely to 
produce a struggle' b^ ween the par- 
ties concerned, according to their re- 
spective interests. In the early periods 
of the corn laws, the import-price W98 
6xed so much above the remunerating 
market-price, that an occasion for such 

2 1es, and consequent perpetual" 
uions, could rarely occur ; nd* 
was the difference between the 
and Contincj^tal price at tbat^imi^ 
considerable as to etcite so mych in- 
teresUas now exists. / 

In order to explain fuJIjr ^ese fa- 
cifities of fradd, which arise oul^f the 
present mode of computing ttie aggre- 
gate average, it is n^essaryjtb 
to the pip^f tft the Appendix marked* 
(A), TO which*\he amount of the 
weekly saka for the year 1819^ in 
each of the twelve districts* reS|iec- 
tivdy, is set forth. It wifi 6e, seen, 
that the average weekly saks in the 


6th district amount only 
ters, 6 bushels ; m the 8th# 
qiiarters, 2 bushels ; and in 
13.^ quarters, 3 bushels. 

These quantities, being so 
are obviously liable to be operated 
on to a great extent by purchases , 
at a trifling sacrifice ; and, as 
districi* forms alike a twelfth of 
aggregate, three form a fourth ; anjl 
any undue influence created therein 
must produce a great alteration upon 
the price on which the opening or 
shutting of the poits depend : thus, 
if the price was advanced 4r. in theSo 
three dibtiictR, the aggregate would 
be advanced is, ; if 6.V., J.v. and so 
in proportion ; a grfht effect upon the 
aggregate price must follow there- 
upon. It is true, that if a more rigid 
execution of the Act should bring a 
larger quantity of corn into the re- 
turns j>l these districts, the facility of 
influepce over the pr^ce would be di- 
minisned in proportion ; but still the 
computation of the averages upon a 
dividend of the whole quantity into 
twelve, three or four Of these 
twelve bei^comparatively small, g) cat 
temptation^ tO influence tlic aggregate 
price, by oper^itions carried on m tliose 
smaller districts, would still exist. To 
obviate the occurrence of so great an 
evil, your Committee venture to pro 
pose, that the total quantity of corn 
sold in thfc 139 towns of the tv^vc 
districts sho\;|]riv iH i x s^ Vgr of 

com returns, be thrown together and 
cast up ; ako the total amount of the 
mdney for which the said was soldj, 
avl the inone^^wrided by the nutxi^ 
beiT of quartCTs; thus dividfng 
only to find the aggregate average 
price, instep of extracting it by tne 
complicated calculations before d^- ^ 
scribed. The avemge total of weekly 
sales in the 139 towns, according to 
the p^pcT in the Appendix, marked 
(B), amount, in the bix weeks ending 
13iii May last, to 25,1 quarters* 
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quantity*, drawn from so many 
different markets, appears to your 
Committee to be above the means of 
any fraudulent influence ; and as a more 
• ligid execution of the law will add 
considerably to the quantity of corn 
now brought into the returns, the dif- 
ficulty of fraud will be so much fur- 
ther increased, as in the opwnion of, 
our Committee to remove all appre- 
ension of such an occurrence in fu- 
ture. 

Your Committee thirik that a new 
Act may be ncccb'*ary to aulhon/c 
the compulation of the aggreg.ite 
average pupe in the manner thus pio- 
posed. The dircition of the Act 
the 4‘lth Geo. cap. 109, as to 
the manner of computing the aggre- 
gate averages, n not very dt finite; 
but one uniform practice has prevail- 
ed since that period,- uhich of itself 
may be supposed to have dett rmined 
the law, and make' a new Actbieccs- 
sary. Your Committee have particu- 
larly turned their attention to an exa- 
mination of the effect that youldhe 
producfd, as to the openitv^*or shut- 
ting of the ports, by ^opting the 
mode proposed of computing the ave- 
rage, instead of that at present in use ; 
as they arc sensible, that if the open- 
ing of the pints was likely to be re- 
tarded thereby, it‘ would be produc- 
tive of an effect which at present is not 
ill the contemplation of the House. 

the receiver 

of corn riturns to compute the ave- 
rage puce of each of the six weeks 
ending the l.‘Uh*May last, in the esta- 
blished mode, and. in that proposed, 
iKthlch itf accgrdinglyUfSit forth iirtne 
paper marked (B) and (C), by which 
It will be seen that the diflcrcnce is 
very tiiiling, so as rarely in any in- 
"staffifce to exceed tl^ fractioq of a shil- 
ling, and that fraction more frequent- 
ly Jbiglicr than lower, according*to the 
mode now practiced. Should the pro- 
posed nioJe be adopted, the returns 


from the inspectors to the receiver ia 
London may be made exactly in the 
same form and manner as at present. 
Ii will be the business of the receiver, 
when the returns are all come 'In, to 
add the quantities all together, and 
strike the general aggregate average. 

Your Conipnittee are of opinion, 
that, in oider to ensure a due execu- 
tion of*the law, some further enact- 
ments and regulations tit: necessary 
• to be adopted. In the first place, they 
think that the Buard of should 

be furnished by law wnlh greater 
rncaffs of general su^trir.tendcnce and 
diiection than they at present possess. 
8 condly, they think it necessary to 
observe, that the inspectors have not 
at p’esent an adequate salary for their 
trouble. The country inspectors are 
paid 56 , only for each return, and 
though the niiigist rates have a power 
to increase that allowance out of the 
county- rates, it docs not appear to 
have been done m any instance. 

The inspector upon the Corn-Ex- 
change appeals to be adequately paid 
by the proprietors thereof, and the 
receiver of corn-relurns is appointed 
by the Treasury, and it is presumed 
he either is or may be Fufficieiilly paid 
for the due execution of his office, 
which IS certainly an office of great 
trust and responsibility, and requires 
Hthe constant attention and utmost vi- 
jnlance of liiose employed in it. 
^^four Committee are also of opi- 
nu'iJl tiiat various other regulations 
miglV be adoptcd‘ihai would tend to 
the opining of more correct rpturns. 

Thelnspectors should be furnished 
with ^reclions and prirfted forms for 
making up their books and returns ; 
tlm latter have indeed been lately 8up- 
, paed t# them by the receiver ; their 
books should be oftn to'" inspection, 
under regulation, to boyers and sellers, 
so far ffs relates to their ow*n indivi- 
dual 8:i?etf or purchases ; the average 
price of each tow'n should be posted 





in the market-place so soon as the 
same has been cast up, and again at 
the opening of the market on the sub- 
sequent market-day ; and the total 
quantity of corn and total of money 
should be given at the same lime. 

Your Committee are of opiyion, 
that though it is proposed to ascer- 
tain the aggregate pgic? which is to 
govern the foreign trade by the total 
tfuantitv jeyLved fiom all the towns 
* in the twelve districts added together, 
"* 'yPCHim^it may be useful to shew the 
Weekly average of each district, and 
quantity sold therein. ^ 

The inspectors* should every quar- 
ter produce their books to a general or 
petty sesuons, to have them examintd 
and signed by the magistrates theieat ; 
and It IS also expedient t^t the week- 
ly aggregate of. the twelve maritime 
^^istrict|, with the quantity and price, 
shonici be published in the (iazette. 

Your Committee think it necessary 
here shortly to advert to certain pro- 
visions of*the 31 St of his late Majesty, 
under which returns were made of the 
prices of corn from the inland coun- 
ties, and whiclustill continue in con- 
forinwf*"thereto to be received and 
made up^ anl weekly published in the 
Gazette. That Act recites, tlAt 
« whereas it would be highly useful 
that an account should be obtained of 
* the puces at which the several sorts 
of corn, &c. are v^ld in the several 
inland and other counties of the king- 
dom, from which returns werejjj^ 
hereinbefore •directod to be madl^, in 
order that a register thereof r^ay be 
forme^ and published, lor.tlic infor- 
mation and benefit of his Miqt sty's 
subjects." The Act then provides 
for the appointment of inapcctorsi and 
the general execution in hke «maii#||r 
as IS provided ifvceapect to the mari- * 
time couqties, and the returns then 
received are entered in -a boqk kept 
for that purpose, and 19 every 


week “ an abstract of thi? 
prices made up and compU^4 
tier hereinbefore respectively 
from all the returns received, 
from thf several districts of the »aild 
twudve maritime counties of £nglau4 
and Wales, as from the counties, citft^^ 
and towns thereinbefore mentioned 
and this total is denominated the 
*rage of*l£ngland and Wales. 
Committee have carefully examinee!/' 
and compared the prices returned by 
this total of inland and mantime'coun- 
ties wiih the fince of the maritime 
counties only ; the differtnce is trifljng# 
and varies so as sometimes to be above 
and sorni times btlow the prices of the 
mantiuie di'^lrrcts. Comparative prices 
^vlll be seen m tlie paper marked ( D) ; 
the inhmd counties lliereforc might be 
addid, if thought advisable, to the 
nianinne, nn ordti to form the goveiri- 
ing pnrfe. But your Committee do 
not ta/e upbn theinselves particulaily 
to retlimrnend this alteration in the 
law, as the maiitime counties alone 
have b(tfn taken as the bai»is on which 
to form^,*^ governing price, under the 
Aqt of th^j^th of his late Majesty. 

Upon this same principle on which 
the prices or the inland counties have 
been ascertained and published week- 
ly in iMigUnd, it would be desirable 
to direct similar r^^tums to be made 
weekly also from ficotland and Iic- 
land. From the former country it 
may be done without any fresh en3^t- 
ments, as quasl4Yly''l‘t'tiW1bf*t^ 
linue to b^received from those under 
the directions of the ^Lst ; and for the 
same reasons, that there should be 
jgyished quajjlirly in the ^***€ 0^1 
average prices, made up from the re- 
turns received from the whoL of tb# 
united empiw. 

It appears reasonable that Irish gprn 
should be considered as British cora 
when 9 old in the Biitish market, and 
admitted as such into the r^ttirnb. 
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Your Committee hating received 
some iotunationt of frauds committed 
under the Farabpusing provisions of 
the^jSth antbtke 31st Geo. I1L> and 
that foftigu corn was taken from un- 
der tlie King’s lock and thrown upon 
the market) proceeded to make some 
iliq[uiiy thereupon, but were not able 
to discover that any sqch frauds had 
heel), actually committed. Tliey arc*" 
<if opinion, however, that it would 
be useful to provide a check against 
such an occurrence, by not only mea- 
suring the corn into the warehouses, 
bat occasionally gauging the quanti- 
iiSsSt and measuring them out again, as 
well when the locks arc taken off for 
home consumption, as^ for exporta« 
tton. 

It had also been suggested to your 
Committee, that frauds had been com* 
milted by introducing foreign grain 
into ships taking cargoes cP.'StwiBe, 
going out half loaded, aud filJS^ng up 
with foreign corn oa their vq^age ; 
but no evidence has been adduWd to 
establish the existence of sucl^a prac- 
tice. It has also been sai^j^at flour 
has been introduced froqu^e United 
States of America, throlgh the me- 
dium of our colonies ; and one wit- 
ness has stated that a mercantile house 
at Liverpool offered to supply him 
ibrough that medu^m ; but your Com* 
mittee have received no further testi* 
mony thereof. They are certainly of 
that it is h ighly desirable that 
iScoBttWWlW^ should, un- 
der the direction of Gov^ment, be 
ordered vigilantly to guard against any 
attempt of this nature to defeat the 
^ the legisiaUi^. 

RETORT 

the Select Cvnmillec appointed 
lo comull y oj ihc Mvam of Malm 


taming and Improving the Foreigu \ 

Trade of the Country^ 

The Select Committee appointed 
to consider of the means of ma^tain- 
ing and improving the foreign trade of 
the country, and to report their opi- 
nions and observations thereupon to 
the House { and to whom the several 
petitions relating to the commercial 
restrictions, and to the duties on tim- 
ber, presented in the preteni ocssion, 
Were referred 3 and who were also^ 
powered to report, from timrio*^time/ 
to tlie House, have, pursuant to the 
order of the House, considered the 
matters to them Referred, and have 
agreed upon the following Report ; 

It has appeared to your Committee, 
that the of attaining the object 
to which thm consideration has been 
directed by the order of the House, 
consisted less in affording any addi- 
tional legislative protection or encou- 
ragement to the commerce of the uni- 
ted kingdom with foreign states, than 
in relieving it from a variety of restric- 
tions whi^ the policy of a former pe- 
nod imposed upon it $ and which, whe- 
ther expedient or otherwise at ♦ime 
when they were enacted, Mkviog ceased 
tof^be necessary for the purposes which 
originally r^omm^ded them, tend to 
embarrass its operations^ and impedo 
its extensioii and jNRisperity* Your 
Committee are sauafied that the skill, 
enterpnae,and capital of British mer- 
Cjmntsand manufacturers, require only 
an open and equal field for exertion j. 
and that the most valuable boon that 
can be conferred on them is, ^ uaii« 
fnited a freedom from all iuterftrreoca 
as may be eonopatibk svith wbat is 
due to pmate vested inteitata fbs^ 
b|«io^gapwit up undce^die jeaisting sys^ 
tern, and thm.moiin.j|SiOmitant consL 
derations with which the safety and 
pohtid^l power of the country are in- 
timately "connected. 

Your Cdmniittve have therefore 
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thought, that they should beet consult 
/ the intentions of the Houee by direct- 
ing tlieir immediate attenuon to ^lose 
regulations which, under the name 
either yf restrictions or proteclions, 
operate in controlling the commerce 
of the kingdom, m order to estimate 
their nature und effects ; and to judge 
in what degree it may ht prudent to 
retain them, and in what instances 
(subject to the considerations referred 
•to) tflrtrlSSloval or modi iicat ion may 
— be^i^i^gmmended with safety sod ad-* 
vantage* 

In contemplating the range of^the 
duty assigned to tlKrm, and the vanety 
and importance of the objects of inves- 
tigation embraced by it, your Com- 
mittee were of opinion, that the most 
convenient course they could adopt 
would be, to take the subjects up un- 
der distinct heads, and report upon 
“"^lern'in succession; by which tlie 
House might be enabled, not oiAy to 
form Its judgment more easily on each 
subject, as separately submitted to it, 
but also^more readily to give effect to 
its judgment, when formed, by such 
legislative enactments as in the respec- 
tive«&tfMiight seem expedient. 

Before, however, your Committee 

S roceed to advert to the points which 
ave been the principal objects of their 
inquiry, they ave anxious to call the 
observation of the House to the ex- 
cessive accumulation and complexity 
of the laws under which the commerce 
of the country is regulated ; with whigjl 
they were forcibly, impressed id^fhe 
very earliest stage of tbeir proceed- 
logs, ^hese laws, passed jit different 
fienods, and many of them arising out 
of Sampomy circuiostafioeir amount, 
at staM in a recent cofopilatipn of 
them, to up.wavd« of* 21100, ci 
no lesa than lOOQswere in force in*m 
vear 1815, and manv additions have 
OQen since made. Ahec such^ state- 
ment, it will not appear extsatp-dint^ 
that It should be matter of complaint 







to the British merchants tbi^ 
from the course in which he la 

his transactions being plain i 
pie I 60 far from being able to 
take his operations, and to avail 
self of favourable openings, as they 
arise, with promptitude andconfidesSOI^. 
he is frequently reduced to the |]oe^i\ 
shy of resorting to she services of 
fbsbional advisers, to ascertain what h# 
may venture to do, and what he must 
avoid, before lie is able to embark in 
hi8 commercial adventures, with the 
assurance of being secure from the coa« 
sequences of an infringement of the 
law. If this be the case (as is stated 
to your Committee) with the most 
experienced aftiongst the merchants, 
even in England, in how much greater 
a degree must the same perpletlty and 
apprehension of danger operate in fo- 
reign countries and on foreign men* 
chants, pvhose acquaintance with our 
lOok must-be supposed to be 
lively limited, and who are 
of the professional authori- 
h the merchant at home may 


, consult for his direction. 

'♦at 


Statute 
comp] 
destiti 
ties wl 
at aU ti 

When it ai^collected, besides, that a 
trivial ttnintwitional deviation from the 
strict letterfof the acts of parliament, 
may expose a ship and cargo to the 
inconvenience of leisure, which ( whe» 
ther Bustamed or abandoned) is attend- 
ed always with delay and ex pence, 
and frequently followed by litigatiQD, 
it cannot Redoubted that such a 
of the law npat have preju# 

dicial iutiimce both upon commerciid 
enterprize in the country, and upoji 
our mercantile relationsand intercourse 
Wf(h foreign na^ds. And pe/hap# Uiji 
service more imluable could be reodini^ 
ed to the trade of the empire, nor 
ibeasure rooie effectually contribute tri 
promote the objects contemplated by 
the House, in the Appointment ottbM 
Comrgittee, than an accurate levtston 
of this vast and confused mass of legist 
lation, and the establishment of sumo 
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certati}* limple^ and conftifitent princi- of that opulence which may arise from 
plea, to which all the regulations of foreign trade. 

commerce might be referred, and un- The provisions of these laws apply, 
der which the transactions of mer- first, to the regulation of the trade with 
chants, -engaged in the trade of the Asia, Africa, and America, and the 
united kingdom, might be conducted territories of the Grand Seignior and 
HWth facility, with safely, and with the Duke of Muscovy, Secondly, to 
> COb&dencc. that of the trade v\ ith the other states 

’ The commercial restrictions, to which of Europe. ** 

intercourse of the united kingdom The leading principle in reference to 
with foreign states is subjected, may be the foi mer is, that no the prO- 

classed under three heads— first, those duce of Asia, Africa, or Ameilca, and 
intended for the impiovement ff us the tcrntories specified, shall^ix^ ’iiri- 
navigation, and the support f)f its na- ported into this kingdom, but directly 
val power ; secondly, those v^hich arise fron;^the place of their growth, and ex- 
out of the .noces&ity of drawing from citisively in British* ships, owned by 
commerce, in common with other re- Biiiish subjects, and navigated in a 
sources, a propoiliou ol the public re- certain proportion by British seamen, 
venue ; and, lastly, those necessary To the latter, that goods enumerated, 
to the protection afforded to various coming fiom different countries of Lu- 
branches of our domestic industry, for rope, shall be imported either in ships 
the purpose of secuiing to them the built iii the states of which they arjj^ 
internal supply of the countryl'and the the produce, and pwned and navfgated 
export to us severdl* colonies* \ by their subjects, or in ships of Great 

The head of restrictive protiKtions, Britain, except from Germany and the 
to which' the attention and inokiry of Nethci lands, winch are by name par- 
your Committee has been in Aie first tially excludtd. From these last-rnen- 
instance directed, la that \^«rh com- -tioiied countrii 5 certain articles are pro- 
prehends the acts intends cL^r the sup- hibitcd from being imported into Gieat 
port and extension of Britbh shipping. Britain, in any sliip whatevc^V’- nder 
s It wtjuld be snperfiuouk to pursue the penalty of confiscation of the ship 
the histo»-y of our laws foi the piomo- and cargo. 

tion of British commerce and naviga- A just respect for the political wis- 
lion, fiom the earliest period at which dom from which the enactment of the 
the subject appears to have occupied navigation laws originated, and a sense 
the attention of the legislature, to the of the great paiional advantages den- 
Charle s II,, when they were ved from them in their ellVcis on the 
brou^it liPSTt^ to that^fi^ate m which, iS^itirae -greatness and power of llie 
with some subsequent rmJftificalious, kiug*3om, have rendered them objects 
they have since cputiiiued. of attachment and veneration to every 

Whatever may have been the prin- British subject, can yourtCom* 

ciples w^ich dictai^df^^ the poh^i£'al mittee suppose that any suggestions 
benefits that haye ‘accrued to the coun- .they may offer, can lead to a suspicion 
try from the acts passed in the 12 ih, of their being disposed to recommend 
13th, and I4'th ot Charts II., and anM^bandonment of the .policy from 
kuo^n by the name of The Naviga- * which they emanate^ or to advise, in 
lion Law, and Statute of Ffauds it favodr of the extension of commerce, a 
tUn bcarcLly be denied, that they have remissiqn of that protecting vigilance 
a teiidency to cramp the operationff of under which the shipping and naviga- 
commerce, and to impede the growth tiou of the kingdom have so cmineiuly 
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grown and flourished* The only ooes* 
tion which, on this subject, they have 
entertained, is, whether the advanftiges 
hitherto enjoyed by our shipping might 
not be Compatible with increased faci- 
lities afforded to trade, and its relief 
from some of the restrictions which«the 
provisions of these laws impose upon 
It, They are convinced, tliat every re- 
striction on the freedom of commerce 
is •vil, to be justified only 

Wso me adequate political expediency 
andltrw^every facility that can be ex- 
tended to It IS a benefit to the public 
interest, as Icadiiigj^amrdfit the incajeu- 
lable changes and accidents occurring 
in the circumstances of nations, and 
of society, to the certain consequence 
of laying open new means of exertion 
to mercantile ingenuity and enterprize, 
and disclosing to commerce new sources 
.•-cf evegtual advf.ntage, far beyond the 
power of human foiesight distincUy to 
appreciate. ^ 

This being the admitted piinciplc, it 
must be rd^garded as 8uhjf*ct to all the 
precaution in its application which in- 
terests embaikcd une’er the faith of 
existing laws, and a due consideration 
of thPwWf ulties attending an extensive 
change in a long-established, though 
defective system, ought prudcjjlially to 
inspire. 

Ihe prohibition contained in the 
act of th^ 13th and l^th of Charles II. 
c. 2., in respect to Germany and the 
Netherlands, was the first direct object 
of your Comipittee’s examination, 
a view of ascertaining whether the dis- 
tinctiog, applying to those parts of 
Europe, might not be safely and use- 
fully abrogated. The purpose for 
which it was originally enacted has long 
been fulfilled ; and from the evidence 
of the gentlemen* examined, tbuclll^ 
the differeni intet^sts which such an 
alteration might affect, your Commit- 
tee are of opinion, tjiat certainsbeneiit, 
without any probable chance*ol»injury, 
would result from it, both to the com- 



merce and shipping'^ of 
kingdom. Y our Committee 
fer to the examinations of Mr Ffi 
Mr Buckle, Mr Lyalh Mr Boii 
Mr Hall, Mr Nichol, See. on thiy 
ject. A doubt appeared to be enj^i^ 
tained by the first of these gentlem^ 
as to a possibility that the alteration 
guestion might be Attended with 
trifling diminution of the revenue $ aisUf 
by others, that it might produce some 
prejudice lo the British shipping em- 
ployed in the commerce of the Medi- 
tei ranean. 

V\ nil respect to the first point, it it 
to he observed, that no diminution of 
revenue could^ arise, unless from 
portations taking place in British ship- 
ping which had hitherto been made m 
foreign vessels, and the reduced rate of 
duty in consequence lo be received ; 
as, however, this contingency involves 
in It a «rtain compensation in the in- 
creasedf employmefit of British ship- 
ping, yur Committee do not consider 
It as a^aterial objection to an altera- 
tion in Itther views appearing to be de^* 
sii able, rij^re^pect to the remaining ob- 
jecticm, thali)|it was possible the trade 
iniglic be colfdncted through the me- 
dium of che^ Greek and Genoese ship- 
ping ; and the merchandize of the Me- 
diterranean be thus carried to the neigh- 
bouring pons of Holland or the Ne- 
therlands, for trans-shipment and con- 
veyance tathe united kingdom in Brt!» 
tish vessels ; it is an apprehensionMtn 
whiclv for repiMhis to be stated in a sub* 
sequent p^^ffof their report (applicable 
to these as well as #ther ships of a 
cheap description)} your Committee 
cafiaiot paKicjipiafe, or be induced by 
It to entertain any greater doubt of 
cpmrhercial safety and conventein;|l^ 
^ than of the political justice and utility 
of placing our corgmercial interegum 
witti every European state in amity 
with Oreat Britain on a footing of 
equal facility and freedom. 

Having satisfied themselves on the 
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expedieiicy of permitting the importa- 
tfofl into the united kingdom » in Bn- 
tiifa ehips^ of aiticles the growth or 
produce of European states, from any 
JEurppeao port, without reference to 
the pH ice of their growth or produc- 
iioci ; the next subject which engaged 
^jlhe consideration of your Committee, 
fvm tile extensiou*of the same Jatitu^^e 
hnportation to articles the produce 
at Asia, Atrica,and America, to which 
the restfictions of the Act of the l^th 
of Cliarles 11. h^vc been stated princi- 
pally to apply* 

The evidence adduced before your 
l^omnuttee, on this point, is more at 
variance than that on the point before 
adverted to. Although it cannot be 
denied that every additional degree of 
freedom is generally beneficial to com- 
merce, and no alarm seemed to be en- 
tertained by merchants engaged in ge- 
neral trade who were examurd, in re- 
spect to the probable efiects ^ such a 
relaxation of the law on the nspgation 
4>f Grei^t Britain { yet those ^ose in* 

« icrests were more exclosivel^onnect- 
ed with British sliippinjj^xpfesscd 
consideribie alarm lest proposed 
alteration should be fallowed I by a 
change in the existing coWse of trade, 
by which their interests might be even- 
tually affected ; and represented, that if 
any benefit accrue to commerce by 
the increased facility afforded, it might 
be chiefly to the commerce of foreign- 
l^i and that the participation of Bri- 
llsh shippingln tire cdB^^ance of the 
liroduoe of the dtstani ^rts of the 
wUtld» might bw confined to the trans. 
port £rpm the ports of the continent 
to tfcosaitl the uaiteds^gdom, 

^ .more valuable and extended na*> 
mtiion devolved vmn the shipping 
of foreign states* Touf Cooimittee, 
bpe frit tbe inpoi^oce o£ this repre* 
(^Jp^UtioQ, and examtned it with tbe au 
tontion k appeared to tdeberve. « They 
are conscious that the im>miiiercial re*i 
fititl they sanguinity anticipate from 


the establishment of a system more en- 
larged and liberal than that under which 
the*Britidi trade has been hitherto con- 
ducted (of which this relaxatton of the 
navigation laws forms a part ]F could be 
deemed a satisfactory compensation for 
any senous hazard to which the inte- 
rests of ouj shipping might be expo- 
sed ; but they have found no reason to 
believe, that the probable consequences 
of adopting the meawinXiNaydfi*' -onsj- 
dcration would be, to incur the daiJfer 
described, or to transfer to^fefligncrs 
any of the advantages now posbessed^hy 
British ships. ^ 

In proceeding to state the grounds 
of this impression, your Committee are 
desirous of recalling to the recollection 
of the House, that the laws in question 
have been subjected to alteration at dif- 
ferent periods, and their principle re- 
laxed whenever a new state of political 
circiiimstauces appeared to Parliament 
to afford sufficient ref^ons for such a 
change. Under the regulations which 
the King in Council was authorized to 
make, by the 2!fd of Geo. 111. cap. 
59, and subsequently by the 4'9th of 
Geo. HI. cap. 59» followed recently 
by the 59th of Geo. III. the 

manufactures and produce of the UtiN 
ted Stamps of America have been ad- 
mitted into the united kingdom, not 
only in British ships, but in ships of 
the linked States, or condemned as 
prize to them, and owned and naviga- 
ted by their subjects. By tbe 5l8t i»so 
King, a simth|^ relaxation of 
the taw was madie'fn favoor of the pro- 
4uce and manafactures of the ^territo- 
ries of thoCrowsof Portugal in Am^ 
rka, during the continuat^e of the 
tfcaty cDiimoded with Umt power ki 
Iht yoper iSJO. ^ The latter arisifig otft 
^'liirl^aiiges thatched taken plaee in 
thepolitieaf sitaatl^ of%he Brazill^ 
as the former did out of the aatioiial 
character ac<piired by the United States 
of America, by their sepamtion fiwffi 
Great Britain. 
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Both these rdaxatioo^ may be said 
to have been a dioawutioa of the pro* 
tectioii afforded by the navigatiomlaw 
to Britisii shipping ; but a diminution 
which palitical considerations demand* 
iidy and which was indispensable to the 
continuance of our commercial relations 
with those countries, ^ 

The navigation laws, have been also 
relaxed in regard to the trade between 
the and the mother 

couDtrjt as well as in several instances , 
wTDt^^'^pect to particular articles of 
merchandize* which your Committee 
do not think it necessary here particu- 
larly to enumerate, 

I'he principle of restriction laid down 
in these laws having been relaxed from 
these considerations of political or com- 
mercial expediency, it will be for the 
wisdom of the House to judge whether 
the sam^ considerations may not lead 
to a further relaxation of it, and« au- 
thorize the withdrawing of a restric- 
tion which, if not essential to the sup* 
port of ouf shipping, k maintained sot 
only unprofitably but injuriously to 
ourselves, as embarrassing, the opera- 
tions uur merchants, and contriba- 
ting" IWfflIP jealous and hostile feelings 
with which the prohibitory character 
of our commercial system has long been 
contemplated by foreign nations. 

The danger stated in the evidence 
to be apprehended, aeema chiefly to rest 
on the cheapness of foreign ships com- 
pared with those of the united kiiigdoiB«» 
particularly the ships of the riovijjgfi 
states of Europe, wkere IdKmr, wages, 
and the materi^ of budding and equip- 
ment, are at « rate mach lower than m 
Gteat Britain, ll tfie question was to 
be dctetoikied by the compaiatm 
cheapness^ of the wiip ,aloac, thkV&ft 
would be coiuduaiae ; but itappem^ 
your Committee tiikt other constdera* 
tioBS must have their diace in decidiag 
the preference likely, to be gtveii to tlm 
foreign ship ^ the effects of Vbich^ at. 
deta£d in the evidence of Mr BicUe^ 


appears to yottr Commitiee 
to balance the admitted cheopfi^|f 
foreign construction and eqaipmeiit^ ' ' 
The importation of the pit^doe# etf 
Asia, Afnca, and Attierica, into 
united kin^om, excepting the tetf^ 
tones of rortugal and tbf UnitM^ 
States, under the proposed alterattm%^? 
k still reserved exdlusively to BriliAi^ 
snipping, which infers the necessity ol' 
a previous importation into the concU 
nent, if it should be brought td Emrope 
by foreign ships. The difference be* 
tween a direct and a circuitous voyage^ 
in the expenses and delays attenidiM 
the entrance into, and trans-shipinfoid 
goods in, a/orggn port, and a iicoad 
voyage to be performed in a Bildsb 
ship ; the increased time (estima^iytt 
one-flfth) required for the perfermance 
of a distant voyage tn a foreign skip be- 
yond that required in a Bntkb one s 
the diffwDcq in point of lecurityt ana 
conseqwnt increased charge of insu- 
rance m the eatgo, appear to your 
Chimnilm to attach a dtsadvawta^ to 
the entj^yment of the fereigir 
fully equw jlent to the diffevtoceof tM 
rate cf fs^bt, as stated im favdur of 
the cieapetMilisps of certain EurnpOm 
statea t andwideod it ss drpeate^ ad- 
roitted^ that wherever Bmwh ships are 
to be obtained, to thmthe pteferenco 
(except under spcdal etveumataaces) 
is universally given. ^ 

If in airy cast the argunsent diVvvm 
from the comparative chemmoC tifk* 
ship cooldj^y» k woitid be in re-« 
spect to anicles of great bulk hi piw* 
portson to their kitfiusie value, on 
whidi the' rate of firei^ opetateo 
meJm heavily these articles 
ton is enm of the asoet coowdetam^.^ 
Cottony under the 4|^tiog law^ 

^ beinsported^into kmgd^ 

firom any place in a BaiCiab 

ship { hut'tt does noe'Oppear to youo 
CofDUfittee, notwithvtaudiag tftie etnib 
staut demand for k In tho manufec* 
turea of this contitryv that foreign 
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ships have beea employed in a circui- 
tous conveyance of it through the 
continent ; or that any quantity has 
been impoited otherwise than in Bri- 
tish ships, and directly from the place 
of its growth, exetpt in a single in- 
BtancCf under very peculiar j^circum- 
stances. 

The trade with the United Statc|i 
of America, it is said, is carried on 
principally in American shippnig ; but 
if, as is''allcged, the American vessel 
has no advantage over the British one 
in point of cheapnes*?, the competition 
in any other than the American trade 
cannot fail to be in favour <d the Bri- 
tish ship coming to the Ui^ited King- 
dom, in which the voyage is perform- 
ed directly ; while by that in the Ame- 
rican ship the cargo can only reach 
its destination circuitously, subject to 
the additional iiKonveniencd* delay, 
and expense of trans-shipmen&n ^ fo- 
reign port. Y 

The danger, therefore, of 'afcircui- 
toiit conveyance being genen^y sub- 
stiffcted for the direct one, o^the fo- 
reign for British shipping, in the trade 
with distant parts of the wqrldiadoes 
not excite in your Commkiee arJ ap- 
prehension ; and this objRrvatilfn, as 
well as the grounds on which it rests, 
ill the opinion of your Committee, 
apply equally to fbreign ships of the 
cheaper d«?8cnption, whether of the 
countries in the south or north of £u- 
r^e, the Greeks and (Jtnoese, not 
than those of.Dendi^k, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

It baa been «repre8ented to your 
Committee, that tf\p effect of the sug- 
gested alieration migli^be, partmliy 
to reverse the course of the trade as 
now conductedybbetween India and 
Europe* A ^his 

trade is at pr^Hlonfined to British 
ships. The caffes consist in an as- 
soriment of light and heavy aKicles, 
of which the &avy form the largest 
though least valuable part ; the former 


are chiefly consumed on the conti- 
nent, the latter within the united 
kin^om. Owing to a market for the 
lighter and more valuable part of the 
cargo not being afforded cx^cept in 
Great Britain, the prohibition on the 
importation of the produce of Asia 
from any Eu/opean port, and the ne- 
cessity of an as^rtment of the cargo, 
such as described, the Continental sup- 
ply of the more bulky^JUjicifft^ihas 
been hitherto, in a considerable degree,* 
leceived through the Unite^Wl^g- 
doro. These articles, which are mo6t 
affected by the rate of freight, may, it 
IS feared, be conveyed directly to the 
continent by means of foreign navi- 
gation, if a market were opened to 
the lighter articles with which the 
cargo must be completed, by admit-*v 
ting their ulterior importation into this 
country. • t , 

That this may happen occasionally, 
your Committee think far from im- 
robable t but it is the permanent and 
abitual course of trade, and not the oc- 
casional or accidental deviations from 
Jt, that IS the object to which the at- 
tention of the V legislature should be 
directed. So far from feeffBg^'^hese 
occasional exceptions to be a matter 
of jealousy, your Committee are dis- 
posed to consider the denial of facili- 
ties of this kind to foreigners, as a 
policy of useless severity, which has 
already produced effects highly unfa- 
vourable to the general commercial 
i^^sts of the country. 

Tbe probability of t6e circuitous 
course of trade becoming habitual, 
must anse«from ibe coii^arative 'ad- 
vantages It promitei to those who may 
engage in it^ These must be suficient 
to jcompensate for the inconvenience 
agd iadAtional expense of the circui- 
tous conveyance of llbe jn&st valuable 
part of the cargo, and also its liabili- 
ty, in ike markets, of the united king- 
dom^ to Cestain competition with a 
supply brought directly in our own 
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ships ; this is a considtrable risk. It 
may be at the same time matter of 
some dnubt, whether the conveyance 
of the bulky articles to the continent 
in a fortfi^n ship would be upon the 
whole much more economical than in 
a British one ; and if to ilnsj^^ihe me- 
vitable risk described, l^^aring upon 
the most valuable part of the cargo, 
is added, there seems htile reason to 
•conveyance would be 
Kabilually preferred, even if no pccu- 
Iiar^rd»/antage8 existed in favour of 
British shipping in cairyirg on the 
commercial intercoyrse with India# 

In all the ports of the British pos- 
sessions m India, (which include most 
of the principal ports of export,) it 
must be remembered that a difference 
iicihe duties imposed on the exporta- 
tion' of goods, to the amount of five 


Weight than is pistly due, 
mittee cannot find reason f<*r 
ming that the great tide of the 
from India will be diverted froiri"^TO 
accustomed course ; and that notwit^' 
standing the proposed change in 
Jaw, the Continent will mn continuif * 
still to receive the proportion of 
Ripply hitherto furnished by Brithih" \ 
trade, tluough the ports of the uni- 
ted kingdom. No leal danger, there-’ 
fore, to Biiiish navigation is coiUem- 
platcd by your Committee as likely ' 
to lesult from the suggestion they ard , 
about to offer ; nor do they dodbt 
that the preference our shipping poaj» 
eesses will be #9 extensively' and 
curdy, as well as much less invidioui-^ 
ly, enjoyed, when arising from' the 
advantages that fairly belong 
than when apparently the effect of le- 


per ce^t,* exists in favour of the Bn- gislative protections and prohibitions, 
tish ship. The ships* from the coynti- When they Ciinsidcr, too, that under 

the more general frAdom it would es- 
tablish^ J British nrterchanta Jn every 
foreign \ort might make their pur- 
chases# wort their cargoes, and pur- 
sue their speculations, without a||V of 
the doubts and apprehensions by 


nent are understood to be in genemi 
chiefly dependent on their return cargo 
to answer the whole charge of freight, 
whereas a British ship gtiiug out load- 
ed with merchandize is enabled to di- 
vide the charge of freight between the 
outA^^SW^SffS homeward voyage ; a 
circumstance which gives an obvious 
advantage in theyxpense of homeward 
freight to a British 4ihip. Nor must 
we forget that a considerable^ortion 
of the funds of the Indian trade are 
supplied by llie remittance of the ac- 
quiuitigns of Bntislv Subjects, to be 


they w nowfchecked and Embarrass- 
' ; an\4|^e 1 


ed ; anim^e ft ill greater advantajge of 
the recognition of a pHticiple that 
would tend so much to introduce 
clearness and simplicily into the regu- 
lations of our commercial system** 
Your Committee feel it their duty 
.recommend to the consideration of 
realized or exjieiided in ih'eir natjui^ House tho | 2 |j|^tion of the principle ' 
country ; that a great part of the ex- of the Acts of the 12th, I3th, and 
port trade of India is through the 14^th of Charles II., t^the extent of 

East India Cc^pany ; thaf the indi- admitting the importation into the 
viduals thitmj^ which the greatest wnitel^ kingdofp/'of the prod6cc 
proportiQD of th(^ rentaindef la coi|«i every part of the world, from every^ 
ducted, ere from the part of thcrworld, without reference ^ 

kingdom, whose ^^mmercial the place of their growth or prc^ 

nexioDs are sfith BKtish houses and' ouce, prowded such* importatiom 

made in British ships. 

Notwfthstanding your Comilt^ee ' 
are able to perceive no serious objec- 
tion to the adoption of this pleasure. 


British merchants, and whose leelinga 
and interests are exclusively Bi^tisb* 
When all these circumstances dre*con- 
sidered, without giving to them more 
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yet feeling it impotsible to calculate 
with certainty all the bearings and 
conaequenoes of an alteration so ex- 
tenme in its operation, they should 
offer it whh more diffidence, if they 
were not convinced that it is easily 
ausceptible of modiiication, should cir« 
cmstances hereafter arise to render 
feUch a modification essential to the 
protection of any of the great objects 
which every consideration of the na- 
tional safety and power imposes the - 
duty of inflexibly maintaining. Flow- 
ing as this concession will do from the 
^ontaneous and liberal feelings of the 
British legislature, neither granted as 
the condition of advantages obtained 
from other states, nor guarded by any 
pledge of the public mith, should it 
«be attended with consequences incon- 
sistent with the regard dpe to those 
objects, it may, without affc^ding tbt 
slightest ground for resnopme com- 
piaint, or the impeachment df our jas^ 
tier or liberality, be silbjec^' at any 
time to such modificatibtsi df my be 
require^f or even, if t>e ab« 

seiittdf revoked* 

' Thi6 warehqosing or bondtilg sys- 
' tern appeared by your Ccmnw.tee so 
aaueh connected with ifle;eimject of 
their preceding recomm^ation, that 
they TOvc thought it right to include 
it in this part of their inquiryi as well 
J'as in their present Report. If, contra^- 
* f to their expectation, any of the ap- 
* mrions created by the proposed 
ationdf thenavig^tu^laws should 
tteaGxed, it is hi the improvement 
msdperiiectionhf the warehousing sys- 
tem they confidently anticipate aivam- 
pic eodqwnsation to interetf con« 

nected with the ihipptng of the Unl^ 
tedKingd^. V 

Theor%in and progr^ of the warei^ 
houabg System is detailed at length 
in the evidence of Mr Frowin, to which 
yont Committee beg to refert From 
that statement it win appear, that the 
privtlege of being wartmooi^ for re- 


exportation is confined to certain enu- 
merated foreign articles ; and that only 
certiin pons of the united kingdom, 
and those unequally, are open to re- 
ceive them. * 

This distinction made in respect to 
ports, asises only from the degrees in 
which they .possess the means of af- 
fording accommodation and security 
to the collection of the revenue. When- 
ever it appears to the LoadS'-cf^th'* 

► Treasury, that sufficient provisiQjLJA 
made for these objects, every j^oft be- 
comes eligible to receive the advan- 
tage of having goods warehoused with- 
in It. Your Committee do not feel any 
alteration to be required on this point ; 
as they are not aware that the exten- 
sion or this privilege to each particu- 
lar port, and the limitations itrdci 
which it slmuld be done, 9 an be bet- 
ter regulated than by the di$cretion of 
those to whose ^hpeiintcndaim and re- 
spbnsibility the collection of^ the pub- 
m revenue is iatrusted. 

Tfo the Treasury also has been de- 
legated the power of leaking addi- 
tions to the list of such enumerated 
articles as may be admittf^J w are- 
house i which they have occasionally 
exercised. The principle of the law 
is, however, restrictive > and, notwijffi- 
standing the artidjl^ admitted are ntr- 
merottii has StSI a very extensive ope- 
ration. 

The result of the eridence received 
• by your Commiteee on this suUect, 
made a strong impression of the 
advantages that Vq^d arise from gi- 
ving the most uqfimhfd extensioii to 
the warebousidj^ jys|c^* do not 

qonceivq tfiq phrtau | ^ hnited kisig- 
too^vri^T o]|ieiied to the 
df of 

mercha^^^/fipr re-exporta- 
tion to any pa^ of the world, exclu- 
sive of the^ritisii colonies ; e;^pt 

i witS lew It any exceptions) fi^ all 
utids in ' passing throu^ them, as 
well as relieved from every charge and! 
13 





inconmiencef lAam ^ 
revenviey jnstice to 
iotemts qi ti^iiteteq 
iwMie the RccesutT^ olt co^tUnuiii;^ 
Wb^are pres^i^to biir o\i^^liUUiu« 
factures a prej^ence io tKa^', iiome 
market, an^ tbe^suppl^ of ,^urcolo. 
Dial poaHeemAf, aMttonal^faoUities 
will thus birfatnuheci, and all Sf^i- 
cable indac^ments tendered, t^tomgn 
ataygh as^foiljsh capital, |p, collect in 
^h^e^suariee ofpreat J^ain, ma- 
'teriah for every vanety qpraSc whK 
rfVery quarter of the world; ; j , . 

The benefits the na^i^ caq^ fail 
to reap from sacS a;|0fnsur<^ in,the 
improvement of ita edt^mpee, a^tbe 
augmented. dema^fqrJta; i^aoofac- 
tures and ah|pp>n|£ bbvioua, 

4h^our Ce^n^fC feel it japneces- 
4l|pto qceppy ^,atteQtim> of the 

House Md,ws%gi,?oo 5Wyp , 


k^^diMa 

n^^ttnv,' fortt*«apoita|t|^^l^^^' 
aifeqt tt^ipterests, or 
the fi ow; rnmnlki^M^ 

British mg^uity and.lf^d^i'^jilK 
chinery apd oapttal. 
meet competition, yrheVirifir 
inq)!^{ially opqif to 
turers, in common with ^ytsa.,j 9 j|^|^ 
reign staieti, Mor does that; 
tion seem to your CommitUb to Be* 
come morefavourahle to the foreigoi,^ 
in copsequepce of |||ii goods being p^ 
mitted to P«M the ppr»* 

the i^ted kmgdqqM |be^4a^|^ 

rt migk w, 

BOJtoSw Jp%. »t,%a propwe to 
L,br the British maihufao 
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9everal witnesaea examined .by your 
Committee, priucipally applies to this 
particular (question. Your Committee 
are fully aedsible of the importance of 
every thing that may appear to affect 
the interests of so important a branch 
of the industry of both parts of the 
united kingdom ; and thinking that 
some further investigation may be de- 
sirable (which could not bechmplctecf 
previous to the recess of Parliament,) 
before they state to the House any opi- 
nion \ipon the effects of this duty, and 
the alleged necessity pf its continuance ; 
anxious at the same time to avoid the 
possibility of affording the least ground 
for alarm or misappreheobiou in the 

f resent state of tne dianufacture in 
reland, with which more than mere 
commercial considerations are connect- 
ed, your Committee beg to reserve this 
subject for a future stage of their pro- 
ceedings, when they ho{>e to be able 
to resume the coneideratidn of it, and 
subiuit the result to the judgment of 
the Houses 

In the course of the eviden(pe j^ei- 
ved by yogr Committee, sevebrmat- 
ters oi l^^rtance liave been inciden- 
tatty brought under its observ^ion 
the most prominent are, nhe ^^rious ' 
charges and ihcbtivcnienee^' oil rdent to 
our present system, which toky prove 
impediments to the success of the pro- 

§ 06ed general admission of foreign pro- 
uoe merchandize to warehouse, 
^e dbject of creating an emporium 
JdFtrade is naturally cherished by every 
nation which entertamr^'C-ommercial 
and it yitU appear from parts 
of 'the evidence, that France and Hol- 
land are not insifhrible to it. ^he 

S ' orts or these nations alRt acce^il^e as 
spots fot foreign merdbandize, on 
much more favourable conditions than 
^hote of the ^ited kingdom. ^ The ^ 
charges to w^hi® ftireign Uierchandize 
IS liable, and the facilities ^trading 
the deposit of jit under thb regulations 


in the ports of each country respec- 
tively, will be found detailed in the 
ex 4 nunation of Mr Hall ; from whose 
statement it will appear how great the 
advantages are of importation, .for the 
purposes of deposit and re-exporta- 
tion, in the ports of the continent, in 
comparison with those affbrded by 
ports of the united kingdom ; the ef- 
fect of which is shewn in the evidence 
of Mr Thornton, who plates, that^on 
account of the duties and chafgSThere 
exacted, a trade in which he is enga-:^ 
ged, as well as others, is now prosecu- 
ted ^hrough foreign ports, by British 
subjects, and supported by the employ- 
ment of British capital. 

The investigation of your Commit- 
tee will be hereafter necessarilv applied 
to the burdens to which foreign mer- 
chandize is liable, and the inc';:.»ctii- 
enccs which, under the existing prac- 
tice, attach to it, in its impotlation 
into or exportation from the united 
kingdom* The port charges, the de- 
mands for pilotage, the dues for lights, 
the claims in consequence of diflerent 
acts, for the maintenance of particular 
harbours, the manner in which pay-' 
ments are exacted and enfoiw»d, ill 
subjects of discontent, and unquestion- 
ably may, under certain drcumstances, 
have the effect of deterring foreign 
trade from our and be highly 

ipjuripuj to the cbfracter. and com- 
mercial interests of tlie country. The 
advantage of remoi^g any obstacles 
^ring tram these causes, if found to 
e^V is manifest t and Che mode of 
effecting that, object yaSL constitute a 
fit subject /dr the futhre consideration 
of the reference to the 

pifdrt of thisijMPStipn^lipwcver, which 
with the re^jation pf the 
Com^ttte^ Jiayc the sa- 
tls^fibn of s^taiiugJtli^iicommissiQn 
bis t^en instituted upder order of 
the Tifasury, which has pursued its 
inquiries to a conriderabie extent, and 
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suggested setetal important improve* 
mentB« In consequence of whiclv 'some 
well-founded grounds of coid^laiat;^to 
the meioiiaiit» in respect to the deli- 
verf and rc-wcighing of goods, and 
charges for waste, from natural causes, 
8ccn nave been already removed in the 
port of London ; and it is hoped it 
may be found consistent with the se- 
cure collection of the revenue, that su 
*'r'ilar relief* should be extended to the 
out*ports of the kingdom. 

It has been suggested to your Com- 
mittee, that an alteration in the law, 
favourable to the British shifa-builder 
and ship-owners, might be usefully in- 
troduced. A British ship becoming the 
property of a foreigner, under the pre- 
sent provisions of the law, forfeits the 
■^ Briti sh character it possesses, without 
becoming capable of acquiring in re- 
sp^l to the trade with this country, 
that of a ship of the foreign* state to 
which it is sold. This appears to be a 
restriction on the sale ana building of 
ships ?n the united kingdom, wholly 
unsupported by any object of public 
utility ; and your Committee are aware 
of no reason to‘prcvent their recom* 
lending to the adoption of the House, 
the suggestion received by them, that 
British-built ships, or ships condemn- 
ed as prize to Ureat Britain, should, 
if deprived of their British character 
and registryt to a foreigner, be 

permitted to acquire the character of 
ships of any codotty,^ of the subjects 
of which |heymay aftetWardsJt^me 
I the property ; but at it appears to 
^ youf Committee, that a resumption of 
the chai^actef of a Brithh ship, after 
having beepVitt powession of fo- 

m fo- 

jnelgn polta/ihay open a dobr wfhi^d, 
and be to 

builder of opinion, that the 

permission . above -stated should be 
, guarded by a grotiibition ^against a 
ship once sold to a forei]^n*8tate, re- 


covering a British registry under any 
other circumstances but those df ca]pi(*^ 
tuie and regular condemoation af i 
prize to Great Britain. 

Your Committee having stat(d|d' the 
course of their proceeding, and thew^r^^ 
progress they have made in the in- 
quiry committejj to them, cannot helja 

• expressing their regret, tliat the latter 
has not been more extensive ; and that 
the approaching recess precludes them * 
from at present pursuing their invea- 
tigation into the other important ' 
branches of the subject, to which iheii^^ j 
attention must hereafter be directed, ^ 
At an early period of the ensuing ses- 
sion of Parliament^ thc^ hope to be 
able to propose to the House the mea- 
sures in their opinion best calculated 
to carry into execution the recommen* 
dation pf this Report ; and to resume 
and pursue their inquiries into those 
branches* of their investigation which 
they have now left unexamined, on the 
same principles which have thus far 
governed them in the performance of 
ule duly assigned to them. To the ju- 
dicious and prudent application of 
t^se principles, your Comnuttoe look 
(^oderthe pleasure of the House) for 
thi^’^St^^moval of all such restrictions 
on the freedom of our cdmmerce and 
our intercourse with foreign nations, 
as |:be peculiar circumstances of our 
situation, the protection due to great 
interests » embarked under thej^ubUc 
faitb, and the compacts into Wlim the 
count^J^»^rf5r have entered, either wiih 
its own subjects, or with other states, 
do not render it illdispensable to pre- 
serve. If in their r^ommendations aM . 
tllU^ sho^ be found mord favOU^ll^ 
to' loreign interests, than may 

• consistent with the severe prin^^ 
of our dkisting commercial sy^|c»m^ 
(which may to seme be an objetldoO to 
the suggestions humbly offd^ in the J 
preletit Report,) your Committee beg 
to observe, that without now ques- 
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tioning the wisdom of a reetrictite or 
protective policy* necessary to the 
of our trade at an earlier period 
of our history, as applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the present day, it ap- 
pears very doubtful. Tlie time when 
monopolies could be successfully sup- 
• ported* or would be patiently endured, 
either in respect to' subjects jagainst 
subjects, or particular countries against 
the rest of the world, seems to have 
passed aw3y ('ommerco, to continue 
undisturbed and secure, must be, as it 
was intended to be, a source of reci- 
procal amity between nations, and an 
interchange of productions, to pro- 
mote the industry, the wealth, and the 
happiness of mankind* If it be true 
that ddferent degrees of advantage 
will be reaped from it, according to 
the natural and political cncUmstances, 
the skill and the industry of different 
countries ; it ib true also, that what- 
ever be the advantages so acquired, 
though they may excite emulation and 
enterprise, they can rouse none of those 
sentiments of animosity, or that spirit 
, of angry retaliation, naturdly excited 
’ by them when attributed to prohibi- 
' tions and restrictions, jealously e^ct^ 
cd and severely maintained, V 

Your (^ommittee are, bowWw^ sen- 
sible, that at once to abandon the pro- 
hibitory system, would be v)f ail things 
the most visionary and dangerous. It 
has long subsisted ; it is the law not 
Ot/kf of this kingdom, but of the rest 
of the European world ;^^nd any sud^ 
den departure from it is forSMden by 
every consideration of prudence, safe- 
ty, and justice. No such sudden change 
is in the contemplatton of your Com- 
mittee, nor indeed the adoption of any 
change, without the utmost circum- 
spection and caution. Buc they still 
feel, that a principle of gradual and 
prospective approximation to a sound- 
er system, as the standard of all hiture 
Commercial regulations, may be wisely 


and beneficially recommended, no loss 
with a view to the interests of this 
country, than to the situation of sur- 
rounding nations. Upon them the po- 
licy of Great Britain has rarely been 
without its influence. The principles 
recognized and acted upon by her may 
powerfully ope|;ate in aiding the gene- 
, ral progress towvds the establishment 
of a liberal and enlightened system of 
national intercourse thi^>iighout l>e 
world, as they have too long done lu * 
supporting one of a contrary charac- 
ter, by furnishing the example andjus- 
tificayon of various measures of com- 
mercial exclusion anJ restriction. To 
measures of this nature her pre-emi- 
nence and prosperity have been un- 
justly ascribed. * 

It is not to prohibitions and protec- 
tions we are indebted for our c.>iiim*cr. 
cial greatness and maritime power ; 
these,, like every public blessing we 
enjoy, are the effects of the free prin- 
ciples of the happy constitution under 
which we live, which, by protecting 
individual liberty, and the security of 
property, by holding out the mobt 
splendid rewards to successful indus- 
try and merit, has, in everj^path- af 
human exertion, excited the efforts, 
encouraged the genius, and called into 
action all the powers of an aspiring, 
enlightened, and enterprizing people. 

18ta July, 


SECOND REPORT 

« 1 

OJ ihc Conmimmers m the Education 
^ th JPoor* ^ 

TO mOllT HQNOUltABLE THE 

lyt r\lRJLlAWit>»T ASSJfMBttO/ 

We, ihe Commissidners named and 
appointed his Majesty’s Commis- 
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sion, under the Gi^t Seal> bearing 
date the^h day of August^ Ijp^the 
58th year of his Majesty’s rtigfti is- 
sued in pursuance of an Act of Par- 
liamtnt^ made and pas<ied in the said 
58th year of his Majesty's reign, en- 
titled^ An Act for appointing Com- 
missioners to fnquiie^oncerningChan- 
ties in England foa the Education of 
the Poor,” 

^ Do fiiither report^ as follows • — 

Jn the prosecution of the duties jin- 
trusted to us, we have now completed 
* our investigation of all the chanties for 
education wliicji have comC^to our 
knowledge in the counties of Berks, 
Kent, and Sussex ; with the exception 
only of two in Berkshiie, and five in 
Sussex, conceining which we still wish 
^ j or soma further information, and 
nSV^^hereforc, for the present, de- 
fer|;e4 reporting upon them* We have 
also made considerable progress in the 
examination of those in London and 
Westminster, and in the county of 
Middlekx. 

In the present Report are contained 
170 cases ; of which, 19 are in the 
(itub of London and Westminster, 2 
ITt* the "tounty of Berks, 39 in tKe 
county of Kent, 59 Jn the county of 
Middlesex, 4 in the county of Surrey, 
and 4'7 in the county of Sussea $ be- 
sides 1 in the latter county, falling 
wdthin the exception of the ISJth sec- 
tion of the said Act of Parliament re- 
lating to special visitors. » 

The total number of charitiej w^hich 
^ have fallen withm our inquiry, in the 
thrtfe counties 6f which we may con- 
sider the examination as completed, is 
as follows; in Berkshire 91, in Kent 
135,/ in Sussex 75, exclusive of S in 
Berkshire, 4 in Rent, and } k, Sus- 
sex, which, tuudng speci4 risitOrS|a|e 
not withih tbe<*!$cope of our commis- 
, syn. . 


Except for the purpose of comjple- 
tiog the examination of those thr^ > 
‘ counties, we have latterly confined orfr 
inquiries chit By to the institutions in 
the metropolis and its neighbdUrll)QM>d, 
deeming it advisable not to comiftence^^ 
any investigation in a distant district 
during the pendency of a measmi& by 
which It 18 proposed to extend the ofai- 
j(ct& of the commission, and which, if 
earned into effect, might make it ne- 
Cebsaiy to visit same plages a se- 
cond time. 

In preparing our separate reports of 
each chanty, we have pursued th'eplau 
formerly adopted, except that in a 
greater prqpoition of cases we have 
endeavoured to embody the evidence 
80 completely in the reports, as to ren- 
der Its insertion in the appendix unne- 
cessary. 

The Act of Parliament reauires that 
we should report our procceoings once 
in eacli half yClr 5 but it will be ob- 
served, that little mord than four 
months have elapsed since our former 
Report was presented. We have, how- 
ever, been anxious to produce a second 
Report before the termination the 
present session, in order that tihe it- 
suFi^^yfour investigations mi^t be 
brougltt before the notice of rarha- 
ment with as little delay as possible, 
and before the pilivisions-of a new Act 
may have prescribed some new course 
of proceeding. 

In the Aqipendix to this Report, the 
following important facts am to be 
found ; — • 

Population 1811, of the fofty 
Itounties i^luded in the table, (being 
cxdusive W Wales,) 9,54'i,610- * 

Number of poor in 1815 m tlkse 
Counties, 653,249. 
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ENDOWED schools; 


Number of Schools. 

Children Educated. 

Average of Cliildren 

X 

New Schools, 

302 

39,^90 

to each School. 

131, 0 

Ordinary Schools, 

3,865 

125,843 

32§ 

Totals, 

4,167 

^ 165,4:13 

39} 

Nomlier educated griitis, 
Number who imy, 


^ 145,952* . 

19,482 

165,434 



Revenue of the Kndowect Schools, £ 300,535. 
UNENDOWED SCHOOLS. - 


New Schools, 

820 

105,582 

188} 

Dames' Sihools, 

3,102 

53,624 

m 

Ordinary Schools, 

. 10,360 

319,643 

31 

i- 

14,282 

478,849 

33|,.^" 


Number educated gratis, • • 168,064 

Number who pay, ^ ‘ . . 310,785 

478,849 


Number educated gratis at Schools of both kinds, 3^,51 8 
Number who pay, * . . 321,764 


Total of week-day Schools, 18,449 


644,282 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 




New Schools, . . 

404 

50,fl?9 

186 

Ordinary Schools, 

4,758 

601,838 

84f 

Totola, 

5,162 

452, 81T 

87} 

Total of new Schools, % 62 G 

““ 196,151 « , 

i88i 

Total of Ordinary Schools, 
induding Dames' Schools, 
Schools of all kinds,* 

}22,085 

900,948 

40 

83,611 . 

• « 

1,097,098 



N. K By New Schools arc meant, to from 

those upon the plans of Lancaster oi^ the iocreaae exhibited in the 

Bell, In constructing the table, the ^niiqjieraitmns of 1 ^1 ^dlhll ^now 
incomplete returns were filled up by about l(^?4<^000|'ana Upon this baiia 
means of averages deduced from, \hose the fcdlo^dg cflcolations aite formcilL 
wdlioh were complete* The p^portion of children reqnL 

The population of the 4>0 counties ring education, Mr Brougham informs 
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U 9 i is otte^ninlb of the whole popuh>« 
t]oa» according to the Brcdbw t4^1eS| 
bi)t according to the returns inw di- 
gests from the English counties^ it is 
nearea one-ttnth. If all the children 
between the ages of six and twelve 
(both inclusive) are comprehended, we 
imagine the proportion should be more 
nearly ^ (See Mil\?c^3 Annuities, p. 
53i;,) But one*ninth may be assumed 

eufHcientl}^ correct in practice. 

* 1 lie endowed week-day Schools of 

England, supposing them to be equal- 
ly distributed, amount to 1 for every 
SJ580 individuals, or T for evejy 280 
children requiring education. And the 
total annual levcnue of these schools 
18 L 3(X),525 

The parochial schools of Scotland 
^fallowing one for each parish) should 
taking the population 
at 2,j0(^,000, gives one for 2230 per- 
sonsj or one for 248 children /equi- 
ring education. The whole expense 
of supporting these schools (cxcfusiire 
of scholars’ contributions) most pro*, 
bably does not exceed 35fOOO/. per 
annum. Apartfrom the parish schools, 
there are not many endowed schools m 
^«?)tland^ the sums sunk (or 
ed) for the encouragement ot educa- 
tion being chiefly attached to the pa- 
rochial schools. 

Of week-day schools, endowed and 
unendowed, England has 18,449, 
which amounts to one for 582 indivi- 
duals, or one for 65 children* at the 
school age. To supply Scotland with 
scliools in ^ual psoportkm to lfl?r po- 
pulation, 2527 must be added to the 
parodhiai schools. In mlity, how- 
ever, if the children ^ school in this 
country amooni to one-mnih^ot One- 
tenth of the population, as hj 
Mr Brougl^Oiiw the number^Of pOptfs 
must be AoOt 900,000; and allowlb^ 
50 for each school, which is probably 
too highf^he whole tunnber^ schools 
must be at least 4(X)0. • • 

The number educated at Sunday 


tohools is 452,817. Mr Brougham 
reckons it 100,000, for what reason 
we know not, unless it be that thj^ 
Sunday scholars receive duly one-fiA!a 
of the proper quantum of edUeatioe» 
or that part attend week-day sthoels 
also, which, added to the others, makes 
a total of 1,097,009. Now, the entire ^ 
^number requiring education in Eng- 
land IS,* on Mr Brougham^i pnneipk^ 
only 1,074,000,01 on that stated above, 
1,19 5,000 ; 80 that on any hypothesis 
of all who rcmiire it receive'a cer- 
tain proportion of education. 

In France, according to Mr Brough- 
am, 1,070,000 children were at school 
in 1819. The number requiring edu- 
cation, taking the population at 
2^1,500,000, must be 3,278,000, or 
/three times the number actually re- 
ceiving It France is, therefore, in a 
much worse situation as to the means 
of elementary instruction than Eng- 
land. 


REPORT 

From the Select CommiHee (f the 
House of Commons, o^oinkd to 
co^dej of so much of me Criminal 
relates to Capital Punhh-> 

mentf 

• 

The Committee, in execution of the 
trust delegated to them by the HousCf 
have abstained from all (onsidet^libD 
of those capital felonies which may bo 
said to He of a political nature, being 
directed against the authority of gO» 
vernment and the general peace of so<« 
To the nature and i^fiicacy of 
the seconddl'y punishments, of tratif- 
portation and imprisonment, they hjliw 
directed ne part of tlu ir inquiries, be- 
cause another Committee had t»{eh ap- 
pointed to inves&gate thetUi end be- 
cau^ no part of the facts or arguments 
to be stated m this Report, will be 
found to depend, either on the present 
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$tace of theAe secondary punishments, 
or on the degree of improvement of 
ivhich they may be found capable. 
The object of the Committee has been 
to ascertain, as far as the nature of the 
case admitted by evidence, whether, in 
the present state of tlie sentiments of 
^ the people of England, capital punish- 
ment in most cases, of offences unat- 
tended with violence, he a nd:es3ary, 
or even the most cfloctual eecuuly 
against the prevalence of crimes. 

The deputy clcik of aseize for the 
home circuit, has laid before the Com- 
mittee, a reliiin of commitments, con- 
victions, and execudons on that circuit, 
which comprehends the counties of 
Herts, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Sur- 
rey, from JC89 lo 1718, from 1755 to 
1784^, and from 1784 to 1814. The 
returns of the intermediate period, 
fiom 1718 to 17.35, he will doubtless 
furnish very soon. From this import- 
ant return ii appears, that, for the 
first thirty years which followed the 
revolution, the average proportion of 
convictions to executions was 38 to 
20} that from 1755 to 1784, it was 
46 to 13 ; and that fiom 1784 to 1814, 
it was 74 to 19. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the whole uumt^r of con- 
victions for murder, on th^iNitele cir- 
cuit, in the first period was 1^3 ; that 
the executions for t}ie same period were 
87 J that in the second, the qonvictions 
for the same offence were 67, and the 
e^jjCjcutions 57 i and that in the third, 
convictions were 54, and the cxecu- 
^dliS If the increase of popu- 
latloiix during a giosperous peuod of 
a hundred and thirty years, be taken 
into ih^ account, and if we hearken 
mind tliaf within that tim^a consider- 
able city has grown upon 
bank of the Thames, v^’c .ii be dis- 
posed to consider it as no exaggera- 
, tion ttt affirm, that fe this district (not 
, one of the most favourably situated m 
this respect) murder has abated m the 


remarkable proportion of three, if not 
four^ to oap. 

Ijb ahe thirty years from 1755 to 
1784, the whole convictions for mur- 
der in London and Middlesei^ were 
71 $ and in the thirty years from 1784 
to 1814, they weie 66. In the years 
1815, 1816, and 1817, the whole con- 
victions for mifrder in London w^cre 9, 
while in the three* preceding years they 
vvcie 14. Most of the other returns re- 
late to too short a period, or too iiar-' 
row a district, to affoid materials for 
safe conclusion with respect to the 
comparative fieqiiency of crimes at 
diftei^nt periods. 

Ill general, however, it appears that 
miird^.15, and other crimes of violence 
and cruelty, have either diminished, or 
not increased ; and that the deplorable 
inci ease of criminals is not 
nature as to indicate any diminution 
in the humanity of the people* ' The 
practice of immediately publishing the 
circumstances of every atrocious crime, 
and of circulating in various forms an 
account of every stage of the proceed- 
ings which relate to it/is far more pre- 
valent in England than in any other 
country, and in our times dian mavy 
former age. It is on the whole of great 
utility, not only as a control on courts 
of judicature, but also as a means of 
rendering it extremely difficult for 
odious criminals to escape. 

The statutes creating capiul felo- 
nies?, >f hich the Committee have con- 
sidered, are reducible to two classes ; 
the Ih St relates to either so nearly 
indifftTciit as to requtire no penalty, or 
if injuiious^ not of such a magnitude 
as that tliey^ not safely be left 
punishable aa misdemeuuors at com- 
mon laW.* In tbe^ the Committee pro- 
pose thi^trepeal ; they ate as follows; 

*’ •1.— 1 and 2 jPfail.,^d 'Mary, c* 4. 
Egyptians remaimngp within the king- 
dom on^ tuonth* ' 

Charles 11, c. 3. Notori- 
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out thieves in and Nor« 

thumberland. 

3^9 Geo, I, c, 22; Being aimed 
and disguised in any forest, park, &c. 

4.-5 Ge« I, c. 22. Being armed 
in any warren. 

5 ^9 Geo. I, c, 22. Being ariped 

in any high road, open heath, com- 
mon, or down * 

6 0 Geo. I, Ca 25. Unlawfully 

lju«ting, killing, or stealing deer. 

7. — 9 Geo. T, c. 22. Robbing war- 
rens, &c. 

•8.-9 Geo I, c. 22. Stealing or 
taking any fish out of^SW^river or 
pond, &c, * 

9. -9 Geo. I, Cs 22. Hunting in 
his Majesty’s foiests or chases. 

10. — 9 Geo. I, c. 22. Breaking 
^down the hc.d or mound of a fish 

pnTlTlT (ail 

11. --"9Geo. I, Ca 28. Being dis» 
guiscd*wuhm the Mint. 

12—12 Geo. II, c. 29. InjuVing 
of Westminster-bridge, and other 
bridges byw other acts. 

The second class consists of those 
oflcnces, which, though in the opinion 
of the Committee never fit to be pu-^ 

Jkitl V iiW death, are yet so malig- 
napt and dangerous as to require the 
highest punishments except death, 
which arc known to our laws., These 
the Committee would make punish- 
able, either by transportation, or im- 
prisonment with hard labour, allowing 
considerable scope to the discretion of 
the judges respecting the term fur* 
which either ^unishpufot is to endure. 

1. ~31 Eliz. Cl 9. Taking away 
any maid, widow, or wife, ^c. 

2. — 21 Jac. I, c. 26. Acknow- 

ledging.or procuring any fine, reco- 
very, dcL ^ * 

3. — 4^ Geo. I* e 2, a. Hejpitig^ b 

the recovery*6f sfotett i 

4. — 9 Geo. I, c, M Maliciously 
killing or Wounding cattJe# « 

6 . — 9 Geo, I, c.%2. Cuuingdown 
or destroying trees growing, &c. 


6. — -5 Geo. II, c. SO. Baukrupta 

not surrendering, &c. 

7. — 5 Geo. II, c. SO. Concealing 

or embezzling. ^ 

8— 6 Geo. 11, c. 37. Cutting down 

the bank of any river. 

9 — S Geo. H, c. 20. Deploying 
any fence, lock, sluice, &c. 

10. — 26 Cjco. Jlf c. 23, Making a 
fake entry in a maniagc register, 3cc. 
five felonies. 

11. — 27 Geo. II, c, 15. •Bending 
threatening lelltTB. 

12 — 27 Geo. II, c. 19 Dcstioy- 
jng bank, &c. Bedford level. 

13 — 3 Geo. HI, c. 16. Persona- 
ting out-pensioncrs of Greenwich hos- 
pital. 

14— 22 Geo. HI, c. 40. Mali- 
<^usly cutting serges. 

24 Geo. Ill, c. 47. Harbour- 
ing offenders against that (revenue) 
act, when returned from transporta- 
tion. * • 

It does not seem necessary to make 
any observations in this place on the 
punishments pf transportation andim- 
pi isonment, which the Committee hinre 
proposed to substitute for that of death 
in the second of the two classes above 
mentioned* in their present imperfect 
state thej are sufficient for such of- 
ftMiccs } and in the more improved con- 
dition in which the* Committee trust 
that all thp prisons of the kingdom 
will soon bctplaced, imprisonment may 
be hoped to be of such a nature as t9 
answer every purpose of terror and re- 
formation# 

On the three capitjJ felonies of, pri- 
vately stealing in a shop to the amount 
of ftve shillings — of, privattly^steaUng 
in a dwellingjJJhouse to the amount of 
forty shillings — and of, privately steal- 
ing from ve8|£ilB in a navigable river to 
*the amount of forty shillings, *--4he 
House of Commons have pronounced 
their qpitiion, by passing Bills for re- 
ducing the punishment to transporta- 
tion Or impnsonment* 
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In proposing to revive those bills, 
your committee feel a singular satis- 
faction that they are enabled to pro- 
sent to tlte House so considerable a 
body of direct evidence in support of 
opinions, which had hitherto chieily 
rested on general reasoning, and were 
often alleged by their opponents to be 
contradicted by experience. Numer- 
ous and respectable witnesses have 
borne testimony, for themselves and 
for tbcfeclasses whom they represent, 
that a great reluctance prevails to pro- 
secute, to give evidence, and to con- 
vict, in the cases of the three last-men- 
tioned oftences ; and that this reluc- 
tance lias had the effect of producing 
impunity to such a de^e^ that it may 
be considered as among the tempta- 
tions to the commission of crimes. \ 

But highly as the Committee esteem 
and respect the Judges, it is not from 
them that the most accurate and satis^ 
factory evidence qf the ‘effect of the 
penal law can reasonably be expected, 
'iTiey only see the exterior of criminal 
proceedings after they are brought into 
a^ourt of justice. Of the cases which 
never appear there, and of the causes 
which prevent their appearance, they 
can know nothing. Of the motives 
which influence the testimOpy of wiu 
nesses, they can form but a hasty 
and inadequate estimate* Even in the 
grounds of verdicts, they may often 
be deceived. From any opportunity 
•of observing the influence of punish- 
ment upon those classes of men among 
whom malefactors are mos%commonly 
found, the jucjges are« by their sta^ 
tioRs and duties, placed at a great dis- 
tance. ^ 

Thp Committee have^ougbt lor evi- 
dence ^On these subjects ftom those 
classes of men who are sufferers from 
larcenies, who must be proaecutorl 
these larc&ies are brought to 
twVwho are the witnesses b^ whom 
such charges must be substantiated-— 


and who arc the jurors, by whose ver- 
dicts only effect can be given to the 
laWsi 

Mr Shelton, who has been near forty 
years clerk of arraigns a^the Old Bai- 
ley, states, that juries are anxious to 
reduce the value of property below its 
real amount, in those larcenies where 
the capital punishment depends on va- 
lue ; that they are desirous of omitting 
those circumstances oy which thejiCa- 
pital pumsbment depends in constru0^ 

' live burglaries ; and that a reluctance 
to convict is perceptible in forgery.' 

Sjr Actlilnald Macdonald bears tes* 
timony to the reluctance of prosecu- 
tors, witnesses, and juries, in forgeries, 
111 shop-lifting, and offences of a like 
nature. He believes that the chances 
of escape are greatly increased by the^ 
severity of the punisWents.^^itAg^inst 
treason, murder, arson, rape, and crimes 
against the dwelling-house or |)erson, 
and some others,” he thinks, "the pu- 
nishment of death should be directed." 

T. W. Carr, Esq. solicitor of excise, 
a very intelligent public officer, gave 
an important testimony, directly appli- 
cable, indeed, only to offences against 
the revenue, but ihrowinp greatvkght 
on the general tendency of seventy in 
penal lawa to defeat ita own purpose. 
From bis extensive experience it ap- 
pears, that severe punishment has ren- 
dered the law on that subject ineffica- 
cious. Prosecutions and convictions 
were easy when breaches of the law 
’ were subject to moderate p^uniarype- 
nalfics ; even a gi^at pecuniary penMiy 
has been found so favourable to impu* 
nity, that fraudulent traders {prefer it 
to a moderate The act of 

counterfeiting a stamp in certain cases, 
within the law^ of eacbe, wiis, before 
the y^r 1 806, &ubj^ c^y to a penalty 
\Qt &00L I but in Uint y^ it was made 
k transportable ol&ncc ; of which the 
consegume^waSf that the convictions, 
whic^fimm to 1806, had been 19 
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out of 21 tvm reduced, of criminal law. From tbe yeftr ltSS» 

in the succeeding years, from 1806 to when embezzlement of pn^perty by M 
1818, to 8 out of 9 j^rc^uuons. « * bankrupt was made k capital offeoce* 

Mr Newman, soKcitcm3brthc city of there have been probably forty thob^ ^ 
London, peaking from thirty years* sand bankruptcies ; m that period 
Experience, of the course of criminal there have not been more than ten pro-* 
prosecutions in that city, informed the secutions, and three executions for the 
Committee, that he had frequently bb« capital offence, and yet fraudulent 
served a reluctance to pro^cute and bankruptcies have become so common 
convict, in capital offences not directed as almost t6 be supposed to have lost 
agaihst the lives, persons, or dwellings the nature of crime, 
ot Ihen. Mr Hobler, clerk to the •Lord 

The Reverend Mi^otton, Ordinary Mayor, and to the sitting magistra'te 
of Newgate, has describ ed in strong in London for thirty years, stated tbe 
terms, the repugnance of tlBPpilblic^to anxiety of prosecutors to lower the va- 
capital execution in offences unattend- lue of goods stolen ; and has observed 
' ed with violence, and the acquiescence many cases of fo|^cry, in which, after 
even of the most depraved classes in the clearest evidence before the magis* , 
their infliction m atrocious crimes. grand jury has thrown out 

. Mr. Colquhoun, for twenty-seven thrill for some reason or other, where 
) ears%*'psdke magistrate |n this capi- the magistrate had no doubt* The 
tal, and wellknown by his publications aame solicitude to reduce the value of 
. on these kubjects, declares his firm cqfi<» articles privately stolen in shops and 
'' viction, 4bat capital punishment in die dwelling- housed, has Ween remarked by 
minor offences operates powerfully in Mr Payne, clerk to the sitting magi^ 
preventing convictions ; and that there strate at Guildhall t by Mr Yardley, 
is a great reluctance to prosecute in ckrk at the office in Worship-street, 
forgery, shoplifting, larceny in the who has observed a disinclination to 
dwelling-house, burglary without ac* prosecute in all capital cases, except ' 
^ij^ilMCry, horse-stealing, sluep-steal#^ murder ; and who says, that in larce# 
mg, cattle-stealing, frame-breaking, nies he has often heard prosecutorsi 
house-breaking in the day time, mb* especially females, say, ** t hope it is 
berywithoutacts of violence, and 0 thqr^ nof^a hanging matter j'* and by Mr 
^ minor offences, ndW subject 10 Thompson, clerk at« tbe office in 
punishment of death: According to' Whitechapel,jwho represents it as com-> 
the testimony of this intelligent ob^- tnon for prosecutorsm larcenies to asky 
ver, the public mind revolts at capital Cannot this be put under forty shil« « 
punishment in cases nek atrocious* lings 
Mr Newiiuiify late keeper of Netv- Mr Aldefman Wood, a member of 
, gate, and connected with the admini- the House, an active magistrate, and 
^ stratibn dT justtoo^k London &r forty two successive years Lord Mayor of 
years, gave testimdiiy to the same er- Lofldap, has strongly stated tne unr ' 
met* . willitignesi of skop-Kcepcrs and Others ' 

Mr Bai^ Mool^e stated a fact of; to p/osecute the number of offenders 
a most Sinking^ itninediatety whoydiirif^hk mayoralty, owed their 

applicable only to offence, but Jeke^pe cause and his deci&d 

shewing thorn diipo^ttoosk the minds ’ convktfoti, that if the capital pulm-. 
of the public, wmeh must produae si* ment was taken away, t&^ reluctance 
milar effimts whenever the genmid/ed>* to prosecute would be abated, 

ing is;M^ariance with the provisions Mr Wilkinson, a merchant in Lon* 
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don» Stated a caae of property to the the pumshment wete reduced to trans- 
value of one thousand pounds stolen portatton, he would certainly prose- 
from him, where'he was deterred from cute the offenders to conviction* He 
prosecution by the capital punishment; has no doubt that his estate would be 
and expressed his belief that a similar better protected if the law were more 
disposition prevailed among persona of lenient j and that the reduction of the 
the like condition and occupation with penalties of the law would promote the 
himself. security of^ property throughout the 

Mr Jobiah Cdnder, boojtseller, Mr province of Connaught. 

Joseph Curtia, currier, Mr Wendover Mr James Soaper, of Saint Helen’s 
Fry, type-founder, and Mr John Gaun, Place, Mr Ebenezer Johnson, of'* Bi- 
a.meFchant and shoe-man u Fact urer, shopsgate-atreet, ironmonger, Mr Ba- 
stated instances in which they were ker, ol the Towi^, Mr Lewis, a rcti- 
prevented by the capital punishment red merc|j^UF> and Mr Garrett, an in- 
Irom prosecuting oftendera, whom they 8u>*anjSbu>ker, ^ore testimony to the 
would have brought to justice if the general repugnance to prosecution 
punishment had, in t^heir opinion, been which arose from capital punishment ; 
moi e proportioned to the crime. They some of them mentioned instances in 
also declared, that there is a general which they had been deterred by that 
disinclination to prosecute amon^ *^he consideration from bringing ofTenders 
traders of the city of London, or to to justice. Mr Garrett 8aj'*frtla> as far 
convict in thefts without violence, and as his observation went, th^rc^was not 
in forgeiics. dne in twenty who did not shudder at 

Sir Richard Piullips) a bookseller in the idea of inflicting the capital pu. 
London, and once sheriff, as well as nishment in cases of forgery. Messrs 
often a juror, has in these several ca- Frederic and William Thornhill, hard- 
pacities observed tlie same facts. waremen, mentioned cases of theft in 

Mr Richard Taylor, a common- which they had forborne to prosecute 
councilman, prosecuted some men for oi\ account of the punishment of death . 
breaking into his printing-office, and The former added, that’Ae fouilViM^*'' 
stealing some property out of it, for be an almost universal sentiment among 
which they were transported, but his neighbours and acquaintancesj, that 
whom he would not have proseentid if excessive punishment tends very gi*eat- 
he had not previously ascertained that ly to the prodtietionbf crime ; tnat he 
the connexion of the printing-office knows many persons who have been 
with the dwelling-house was not such great sufferers by thefts in shops and 
as to make the act a capital offence. dwelling-houses, and who declare, that 
Mr Richard Martin, a member of tf the ponishment of such offbnees bad 
the House, informed thd^'Committee, been any thing dess than death, they 
that the puiuihment of death prevent* would have I'egarded it as highly cri- 
ed prosecutions in Ireland for horse, minal in themselves to havefomdrtte 
cattle^ and bheep-stcaling, for {idlvate- prosecutihU^ whRh they had felt tbem- 
ly stealing in dwellhig-bouses and selves compiled to abstain from in 
shopa^ and in general For all larcenies every instance on tietmufit of the pu- 
without Violence. Thgugb the exten- hisbilienti and mus^ cCintinue to act on 
sia.e estate, of wjiich he is proprietor,^ the same piincipte forbearance till 
be almost laid waste by sheep-stealing, thc^ wlis an amefid|hetitt in the law. 
he has been prevented fromsprosecu- He idso inform^ thif'Coinmittee^ 
ting by the punishment^of death. If from his knowl^ge of a gr^t variety 
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of ^ases, he was cooiritteed the more 
lenient punishment would more effec- 
tually prevent forgery^ ♦ * 

Mr Collins and Mr Crowther, con- 
siderable# and very respectable traders 
^ in Westminster, gave evidence which 
the Committee consider as of pecu- 
liar value. Mr Collins ^las suffered 
both from larcenies anJJorgeries, Sind 
was restrained by the state of the pe- 
naNaw from btinging the offenders 
t( 3 ^justice, which he would otherwise 
have taken the pains to do. He 
thfliks that tile laws of God do not 
permit life to be taken mere 

offences against property ; and tliat 
among his friends, many of whonr aie 
traders in London and Westminster, 
he does not kij^ow a single exception 
from concurrence ni such sentiments, 
Mr Crov^tljer 8tated|, that no porter 
had left tjieir eatablishmeut for twen- 
ty yeafs for any other cause t^an 
theft ; that a prosecution had taken 
place in one insiancet Aid terminated 
in conviction and condemnation. «^Tlie 
pain and anxiety,” he adds, “ occa- 
sioned by that event, until we obtaiu- 
ed for him the royal mercy, none can 
but* ourselves ; which made 
us resolve never to prosecute again for 
a similar offence.” The geuetal OpL 
nion of the traders iu Loudon 
Westminster is the same with hia^wn. 
He declared, that if he received 4 
forged bank note, he should be pre- 
vented from prosecution ,by the pu- 
nishment of death, and Jthat if the 
^puuHbmeut wire lesa tbdu de4th,''hc 
should undoubtedly consider it as his 
absoiluteMuty to the offender to 
justice. Jie beBevea that pine trades- 
men out of with him. 

Mr Stephen.^T^Sf aleather-fad^, 
in Loudon, C^sesof fotw - 

gery, &aadu)m1>^hrnptcy,,and lar-J 
cepy, where life peraous injured de- 
clined to pVoseeure^ from ap^iehen-^ 
siona thM the offetraers might fuffer 
death is the general opinion of 


the traders of London, though, ip the 
opinion of this witness, there is scarcely 
a shopkeeper fromCornbill toCharing- ^ 
cross who does not suffer from shop- ^ 
lifting. 

Mr Jacob, who has lately travelled 
through England on business, and Mr 
Jennings, for some time shopkeeper 
n^ar Bridgrewater, gsfve some evidence 
tending to shew that the general sen- 
tinuMits of traders in the count) y were, 
on capital punishments, the samt which 
the Committee had such ample leasoii 
to consider as the prevalent opinion 
of the same valuable class of persons 
in the metropolis* Mr Jennings 'ob- 
served, that these opinions prevailed 
among farmers a*8 well as shopkeepers, 
ancUthat the capital punishment pre- 
vcj^ed prosecutions for horse, cattle, 
and aheep^Heahng, as well as from 
privately stealing in shops and dwell- 
ing-houses, and in constructive bur- 
gkries* * » 

Mr Joseph Harmer, who has prac- 
tised for twenty years as a solicitor at 
the Old Bailey, gave a testimony which , 
the Committee cannot but recommend 
to the most serious consideration of 
the House. He informed the Cons-- 
mittee, that he knew many instances 
of persons^ injured by larcenies and 
forgeries, declining to prosecute on 
^account p{ Uie punishment ; that the 
same consideration strongly disinclines 
many pcrsoi^s to s6m as jurors at the 
^ Old Bailey, and induces them to bribe ^ 

' the Bummoning officer not to summon 
thenai and^hat be has seen juries, in- 
fli^ced, as he believes, by the seve- 
rity, of the punishment in numerous 
capit|il cases, but especially in for- 
geries, give ve/dictsof acquittal where 
. tlie proofs of the prisoner's guilt were 
uertectly cfea4 Old professed thieves, 
Iwareol.the compassionate feeUng| of 
juries, are, he says, desitous of being 
prosecuSed on capital itidicitU^Uta ra- 
ther than otherwise. 

In addition to the general evidence 
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above stated, to notorious facts, and 
to obvious conclusions of reason, the 
Committee have to state the testimony 
of some witnesses of peculiar weight, 
on forgery. Mr John Smith, a mem* 
her of the House, and banker in Lon- 
don, stated, that he knew instances 
where prosecutions for private for- 
geries were relinquished on account of 
the punishment, and had no doubt that 
if the punishment was less, prosecu- 
tion would have taken place. 

Mr Barnett, also a member of the 
House, and a banker in London, is of 
opinion, that capital punishment goes 
extremely to discourage proaecutions 
in forgery ; he knows many ir^tances 
of this ; scarcely a year passed with- 
out something of the kind ; h^is of 
opinion tliat the majority of p^ate 
forgeries pass unpunished, on account 
of the severity of the punishment. 
The punishment of death tends, in hisr 
opinion, to prefVent prosecution, and 
to increase the crime. 

Mr J. F. F<^rster, a Russia mer- 
chant, and Mr E- Forster, a banker 
in London, gave some remarkable ex- 
amples of the rejiugnance to prose- 
cute in forgery. In dn^, by the con- 
nivance of the prosecutor, a ^lerson 
who was introduced to the magistrate 
as a friend of the prisoner's, desired 
to see the forged cheque, snatched it 
a Way, and threw it into, the fire -a 
mode of avoiding prosecution which, 
from other parts of the evidence, does 
not seem to be uncommon. In ano- 
ther, a forgery to the la^ amount of 
ISOOL whef€ the forger and the ut- 
terer weie both in custody, the pro- 
sectSrfJdn was relinquished men^ly be- 
cause the offence was^apital. 

Ml Fry, a banker in London, men- 
tioued lour cases of prosecution for 
fergery which were prevented by 
capital punishment, in one of which 
the party injured swallowed ^hc for^d 
note, that he might not be compelled 


to prosecute. Mr Fry expKcitly stated, 
, what is indeed implied in the evidence 
ot the preceding witnesses, that as a 
banker, he Should consider hia pro- 
perty as much more securc^if the pu^ 
nishmedt of forgery were mhigateo to 
such a degree that the law against 
that offenfe would be generally en- 
forced ; in nine cases out of ten of for- 
gery which he has known, there has 
been an indisposition to prosecuc^. 

Dr Lushington declared that he 
knew, that in the minds of many per- 
sons th^ftj^ h a strong indisposition to 
prosi^^itei on account of tne severity 
of the punishment ; and that he had 
heard from the mouths of prosecutors 
themselves, who have prosecuted for 
capital offences, where there was a 
danger of the persons being executed, 
the greatest regret thai^lmey had so 
done j and many times they nave ex- 
pressed a wish, that they had been 
able to have foreseen the consequences, 
they would dever have resorted to the 
laws. " 

Mr Charles Attwood, a manufac- 
turer of window glass at Newcastle, 
and a seller of window glass in Lon- 
don, had observed a veVy consl^ei ^' ' 
indisposition to prosecute in capital 
cases among the traders of London 
generally $ and conceives that this re- 
luctance would abate, if the capital 
punishment were mitigated to some- 
thing less than death. 

Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, a broker 
tp the to iperchants» whose 

experiehce^in the transactions of bank- 
ers is very extensive, entertains no’ 
doubt nhat the punishment of death 
has a UttadCncy' genendly to prevent 
proseentfd^ft and thinks that evidence 
to that effset might^he' diifcoyetcd in 
hundreds of ^ 

Mr(|l[>aniel phrnef/d hanker in the 
couidy of Norfblk^fk^ted hih own 

a steOar 

t^uCtauoe among many bankas and 
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traders in the couatiyt to prosecute in 
cases of forgety, in consequence of the 
acy^ty of the law. The dread of be- 
ing instrumental in inflicting death 
^ hady with himselfi and to his know- 
^ ledge with other** operated al a pro- 
tecnon to thetriminal. « 

There are several pevpts on which 
the Committee are desirous of offering 
some observation to the House ; two 
tlfthese are of great importance | the 
tifst relates to the best means of ena- 
bling judges to pronounce sentence of 
ddath only in those caacs^ where they 
think it probable that 
inflicted j the secondf whether thil^s- 
tablishment of unexpensive and acces- 
sible jurisdictions^ for the trial of STiiall 
ofiences, with the help of juries^ but 
with simple forms of proceeding and 
corrective, jiunishmentst might be a 
means of, checking the first steps to- 
wards criminality. These and cither 
parts of this great subiecti the Com« 
mittee hope that the House will al- 
low them ^o^eonsider, by permitting 
themi in the next session, to resume, 
and, if possiblCf to complete their in- 
quiries. 


ABSTRACT ^ 

Of ike Repori qf the Select CmmiUee * 
^ mpoinled f J Inquire ini6 the State qf 
" in the Metrofdit. 

. 4 

, The baiijr endence aicertains be- 
yond of doobt, the »oas 

and nKMiKroft* i^nd« practiled 
mendicants iit tl^ capiUli and io Rl,. 
immediate npi^bowrt^d ; thesucceiJ 
of ^ich a dtrcict eaeotvfge* 

to vice, iaenesj^ ^4 proS^gtisf,' 
U mttci^ more u gf4n«d by amfOrtu- 

r 


Bate solicitations in the street for cha- 
rity, tlian is earned by the sober and 
most industrious artificers and labour*^ 
ers, by their utmost application to the‘ 
work in which they are employed. 

The profits of mendicity are so gtYat 
as to afford a strong incitement to fol- 
low the practice. 

' Beggars on thefr being searched 
when brought before the magistrates, 
a great deal of money has been found 
about them, in their pocketf, and in 
their clothes. 

Beggars make great profits by va- 
rious practices, such as changing their 
clotbbs two or three times a-day, and 
getrmg money intended for others. 

clear proof that a blind man and a 
do^ got 30^. in one day. 

'Another man got 5s, a-day ; he 
could with ease go through 60 streets 
aday. 

Another man dv* a-day. 

Two houses in >the parish of St 
Giles frequented by from 200 to 300 
beggars ; receipts from 3s, to 5s, a- 
day ; they could not be supposed to 
spend less than 2s, Gd, at night, mA 
pay Gd. for their bed. 

A negro beggar retired to the West 
Indies with a^ fortune, it was supposed, 
of J500/. . 

Beggars gain 3s. or 4s« a-day by 
begging shoes. 

Considerable sums pf money pulled 
out, and shared amongst beggars. 

Gains of beggirs, 7s, or and ' 
sometimes moi-e. 

The va'Aie of 1 5s., 20s., and 30s*, 
found upon them ; they get more by 
be^ng^ than they can by work | they 
get^p by begging, that they 

never apply fPr parochial relief. 

I^ounu upon beggars, IOj., and 
12^.,tbattl^had gained in the course 
*of the day. , 

The beggars stale that they get 
oiiore by oegging than they can by 
Work. 
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They get 4.v. or 5s. a-day. 

Ps. and lOiS. gained in a day, mark- 
ed on a pass. 

A woman alleged she could go 
through 60 streets in a day, and that 
was a bad street that did not yield \d. 

Beggars get from 10.v. lo 20a. a- 
day sometimcd, 

A beggar would spend 50s. a-wccj|: 
for bib boaid. 

Beggars have said they go tlirough 
40 stredts in a day, and tliat it is a 
poor street that does not yield 

A bad day that does not yield the 
bcggais 8\ and more. 

The evils attending mcndicitt are 
not, howevvT, confint'd^.lo adults ; chil- 
dren of different ages arc made ufc of 
to excite compassion ; sometimesVby 
themselves, and at other times are ca**- 
ried about by their parents, or per- 
sons pretending to be so. This use of 
children ia not a novel one ; in a sta- 
tute of 1st Kdwaird Vf. c. 3, it is 
recited, that divers women and men 
go on begging, wayfaring, of which 
some be impotent and be lame^ and 
•oine able enough to labour, which do , 
carry children about with them, some 
four or five years of age, or younger 
or older, which, brought up in idle- 
ness, might be so rooted |n it, that 
hardly they may be brought after to 
flood thrift and labour. And a simi- 
lar recital in the 3d andi4th Edward 
VL c, 16. 

Beggars are furnished with children 
at houses in Whitechapel, Shoreditch $ 
jsoroe who look like twin^'; children 
frequently on women’s backs. 

A woman had four children with 
her begging ; much use made oi^&hiU 
dren. 

Children are annually instructed in 
idleness and drinking, |nd of course 
lying*; idleness sure to bring on ly- 
ing and theft. 

Children frequently sent out to beg, 
and not to return with less than 
2 


A girl of 12 years of age had been 
six years engaged in begging ; on 
sdm! days got 3^. oi 4 a\* a-day ; spnie- 
times more, usually ISd. or 1#*; on 
Christmas-day, 4^?. 6d. ^ 

One man will collect 3, 4, or 5 
cluMren fiom different parents, paying 
6d. and i)d. jpr each, to go begging 
with. Parent^ beat their childien if 
they do not carry home the sum re- 
quired. , 

A woman in a conbtant state of in- 
toxication with 3 chilclicn. 

A woman ^ith twins who never 
grev^ oi#?‘f®8at for ten years. Twins 
not the children of the beggars one 
time in a hundred. 

A blind child hired lo excite cha- 
rity; l,t,, Is. Od.f or 2^* 6(/,, gained by 
each in a day. 

Children let out by thj,.day, who 
carried to iheir parents 2^. a-day, 
as tjie pricey paid by the persons who 
hired them ; of course their gains must 
have been moie. 

A little boy and a little girl earned 
8s. a-day. 

An instance is slated of an old wo- 
man who keeps a night-school for in- 
structing children in thC' street 
giiage. 

Of ihe numbers of beggars in the 
streets in the metropolis, a probable 
conjecture only-can be formed. Mr 
Martin, who has been extremely ac- 
tive in the department of inquiry about 
mendicity, stated them, thirteen years 
ago, at 15,000, of which 5300 were 
Iriih ; but the Commihec will 
occasion to refer, in a subsequent part 
of tfiis Report, to a statement wnich 
Will shew the probability of the num- 
ber being' considerably more.. They 
are most numerous in the outskirU of 
the tftwn ; thirty qy forty deep m a 
^large round bed- < f 

In the neighbourhood of "Ij^hite* 
chapd, thirty or forly bouses, 
reutly crowded/ in which ar^ not kss 
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than 2000 people, one half of whom 
live by prostitution and beggary ;*thc 
remainder Irish labouring people. 

It appears by the evidence of the 
person^who contracts for carrying va- 
grants in and through the county of 
Middlesex^ that he has passed as rfhany 
as Jij,0(X) or 13, IKK) % a year ; but 
no estimate can be formed from that, 
as many of them are passed several 
ymes in the ceurse ot a year. 

And It IS proved that these people 
are, in the course of eight or ten days, 
in the same situation find no. 

difficulty in escaping as they 

aro out of the hands of the Middlesex 
contractor. 

A magistrate in the office at White- 
chapel thinks there is not one who is 
not worthless. It certainly appears 
uncontrovertible that an immense pio- 
portiqp •of them arc idle, profligate, 
and lazy, and living in Jreat diirsipa- 
tion. / 

The rcctorofSaisyC^lcment Danes 
describe') tTiefh^si Hiving very well, es* 
pecially if they are pu tty well maim- 
ed, blind, or if they have children ; he 
desenbes various practices of the beg- 

The beggars, after having peram- 
bulated their circuits, live well, spend- 
ing a considerable portion of raotiey ; 
have hot suppers, and regale them- 
selves with various liquors. 

From 200 to 3(X) beggars frecpicnt 
two pubhe-houses in St Giles's, divi-t 
ded into coippanics, and subdi^yded 
into walks ; live luxlliriously at night. 

Beggjirs scarify their feet to make 
the blood come ; they change their 
routes every day ; share considerable 
sums of money, and get scandalously 
drunk ; quarrel and fight ; and one 
teaches the other 4thc mode of Extort- 
ing money ; *they*are the worst of 
charp^ers, Wasjihemous, and abusive ; 

they arc ^Ictc^ed is imjfostors 
in one parish, they go into adoliVT- 

vox, Xlll. I'AItT H. 


They eat no broken victuals, but 
have bam, beef, &c. 

Forty or fifty sleep in a bouse, 
arc locked in lest they should carry 
any thing away, and are let out in the 
morning all at once 

The licggars,* mostly of a despe- 
rately bad character, frcqutmtly sell 
•clothes that aic given to them. 

Tear their clothes for an appearance 
of distress. ^ ^ 

Beggars assemble in a morning, and 
agree what route each shall take. 

. At some of the houses the knives 
andl forks chained to the tables, and 
otljer articles chained to the walls. 

J^bc walks Are sold. 

in the summer they emigrate a good 

d;4l. 

A variety of practices stated. 

Worthy persons, however distress- 
ed, will not have recourse to begging. 

Street beggars, with very few ex- 
ceptions, utterly Worthless and incor- 
rigible. 

Luxurious living. 

Advantages of begging are 8uch> 
that the parties would rather be im- 
prisoned three months in the year than 
relinquish it. 

Bcggais evade the Vagrant Act by 
carrying matches and articles of little 
lalrnisic value for sale. 

Gainful practices* of a man who is 
fiomcthing Sf an attorrey. 

Various jjiracticcs foi obtaining mo-^ 
uey by beggars who arc complete im- 
postors. 

Out of 4*01) beggars in St Giles's, 
350 are capable cd earning their own 

liviy^, 

Fn \he course of this inquirj^, it ap- 
peared that^ri almost all of the city 
parishes, and in some of those in the 
rfieighbourhofld, the pocn ar^ farmed ; 
to which there appear to be consider- 
able ol^cctions ; and, among others, 
adding •to ih r .i.nbcrfi of1aeggar« in 
the ‘■ircct ,, the pertjonfc who take 
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them to farm derive a profit from al- house* at Hoxton and Mile End, k 
lowing them to go out to ask chanty* appears they were much crowded^ and 
One person at Hoxton farmi the extremely filthy ; nine, and ten, and 
poor of 40 parishes, all within the eleven persons in a room ; no space in 
city ; the number of paupers about tlie rooms when the beds were let 
3(K), many of whom beg. down ; no classification of the pau- 

In another house' at Hoxton, the pers ; in one of them no infirmary, 
poor of 17 parishes arc farmed; in A practice flating'’ prevailed, 

some parishes there are no ppor to be which is an allowance of 2't/. in lieu 
sent to fairn. of a dinner. In one of the houses at 

At MjJe iun;l there is a house where Hoxton, the paupers 4iad the meirns 
the poor of nearly 40 parishes, mostly jof going out when they chose to do 
in tile city, arc farmed ; some trom so. Twenty-two persons slept m a 
neighbouring parishes ; 350 paupers room 28 feci-k7 15 ; idiots were mix- 
at Mil' End, and 150 in another If, oubc cd wi^*!*’otner paupers. Gieat com- 
at Old Ford. plaint of the clothing being very de- 

Thc wliolc numberw may go bout fcctive, and of the insufiictency and 
twice a- week, Wednesdays and quality of the food. On the whole, 

tuidciys \ the situation of the paupers in the 

The jicraons farming them do not houses of these contractors appears to 
admit that the paupers beg to their be very wretched.'*^* r 

knowledge; they have not, however, One class of paupers is so numerous 
always distinguishing dveases. It is as to renderlit desirable to make a spe- 
alleged the paupers have their meals cial statemcR^^ respecting them. Wc 
on going-out days, and that they have allude to the r.itivea of Ireland, in 
religious instruction. which partof the umtl'CPkrngdom there 

The poor of three parishes, six only are no laws for the support and main- 
in number, farmed in a house near the tenance of the poor. Some of thcbC 
Minories ; they are allowed to go out come to England (chiefly to London, 
on Fridays and Saturdays, oi Sundays ; or to places near it) in search of 
on other days not without leave. at a particular season of the year, and 

A pcihcL magistrate states he had frequently do not return, 
proof of liundieds of pariah paupeis Much pains, by ver)" particular in- 
begging on a Suiulay. quirics^ were taken in the year 1815, 

j\ custom pievailh in" workhouses by a remarkably humane gentleman, 
in general, to suflcr the paupei'> to go lo ascertain the number in London, 
out (itcjsu’iially for holidays at ccr- « only distinguishing the parishes; the 
tain tmus of the )ear , res^dt of which was, thgtt 0876 adults, 

A pauper, farmed out by a city pa- and 7288 children, were then found, 
lish, had .i wuTcly allowance from the making a total of HjlbL 
farmer of me [)»oi at Hoxtont by In a court in Mary-le-bonnc parisli, 
whom fie wai pei nutted to go^)ul to containing only 21* very small houses, 
beg \ 7C0 of these poor people were found 

From the evidence of two members in a situation hkely to occasion acon- 
of tin. i^i^omnutice, wlfti visited the siderible risk of contagion. These are, 

t « ' ‘ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

This seems to be the entire ciU'-e ot die evil. pooi^aie oruelly, or hai^.?y 

and dhlKniUv treated in pooi-hou-es, and iliLiic! they become inendicants an al- 
ternative —t ni i ea \ 
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however, not all mendicants | but it 
has been stated by the gentletnjnivho 
gave that evidence, since his examina- 
tion, that there were few of that niim- 
ber who had not themselves begged, or 
employed some in their families to do so. 

In the parish of St Giles, 32J000/. 
was raised for the , of which 
20, OCX)/, was applied to the lowest 
Irish 

The chief clerk to the magistrates 
at Guildhall states, that these people 
are passed to Bristol and Liverpool, 
where they take across. 

And the clerk.to the Lo*?ftiMayor 
supposes there are agents in those 
ports to convey paupers to Ireland, 
who are passed under the 17 Geo. II. 
c. 5. ; but the Committee will have 
occasion to state, that on inquiry it 
has been found there is a misconcep- 
tion respecting that. . 

It IS stated, that not olie in terr who 
are passed to 1 reland ^ shipped. 

A few of the poj^r.'vfeort are enabled 
to return country by the Irish 

Society, lately instituted ; but the funds 
of that benevolent establishment arc 
too limited to enable it to give much 
49!il^taiicc to such as arc desirous of 
going home. 

The allowance for the passage of 
the paupers is so small, that they have 
been nearly famished when that has 
been a long one. 

Probably 5(XX) more Irish poor in 
London in the latter end of June than* 
there had begn five weks before. • 

Some reforfti hal been attempted 
among jhe lower Irish in the capital, 
by the establishment of a free school 
for their benefit in the paiish of St 
Giles ; but unhappily it has not suc- 
ceeded to any considerable extent, not- 
withstanding the meritorious excrtioiiis 
of a very intelligent and humane mass- 
terj^iirtio attributes the failure pi inci- 
pjK^ to the parents taking ^tht chil- 
dren from the school for the more pro- 
fitable occupation of begging 


Another class of beggars to which 
the Committee are desirous of drawing 
the attention of the House, are pjW’’* 
sons who receive peiiBions from the 
Royal Hospitals at Greenwich and 
Chelsea lor naval and military services, ' 
as some of them arc amongst the most 
importunate of tjiose who iiifebl the 
* streets.# 

Some who have pensions as soldiers 
or sailors are among those *\ho apply 
by letters for chanty ; one sailor, who 
had lost a .leg, is one of the most vio- 
leik and dftsperatc chauietcrs in the 
meji'opolis. 

Among beggars of the very worst 
soft there artfabout thirty Greenwich 
p^sioners, who have instruments of 
uusic, and go about in parties. 

The class of beggars who arc Green- 
wich and Chelsea pcnsioncra is pretty 
numerous j they are represented to car- 
ry on the tilide begging to a consi- 
derable extent. 

A marine, who complained he had 
only 7/. a-ycar pension, said, he could 
make a day's work m an hour in any 
square in London. 

Some arc guilty of acts of violence 
when in the custody of the contractor 
for removing beggars. 

A pedsioiier who had 18A a-ycai 
from Chelsea, when J.akcii up begging, 
had bank notes in a tin box concealed 
in his waistcoat ; and on many of that 
description ficquentlyb.s , I()A.,or 12s. f 
are found,* that they have got in a 
day. • 

A pensioner of 7/,a-year, commit- 
ted for begging , sailors frajqucntly go 
four, or five togethtfr. , 

Chelsea pensioners beg in all direc- 
tions, at pc^ods betw'Lcn the r^eipts 
of their pennon. Win n the vttmh of- 
•ficers know that persons wfo receive 
relief from them are entitled to pen- 
sions, deduct half the amount of 
the pensions on sending Hi a hat to the 
office. 

A Cfielsca pensioner, wfur^ recepcs 
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1«. M. a-day, is one of the most noto- 
rious beggars who infest the town. 

A Greenwich pensioner of a-ycar 
gets from 5s. to lO.s. for writing beg- 
ging letters. 

The last description of beggars that 
remain for your Committee to take 
notice of, are those who seek charity 
by letters. 

Some thousand applications by let- 
ters are n\ade for chanty to ladies, iio- 
blemcii, and gentlemen, in the metro- 
polis : two thousand on an average 
were within the knowledgib of one^n- 
dividual, wlio was employed to nuake 
inquiries. i 

Some were from perrons receivpig 
pensions as sailors or soldiers, or fr^m 
the public companies. ‘ 

Several persons subsist by writing 
letters ; one woman profits by the prac- 
tice, who receives a guinea a- week as 
a legacy from a relation, and has laid 
out *2001, in the funds. Letters have 
been written by the same person in 
five or SIX diflorent hands. 

Persons who write begging letters 
are called twopenny-post beggars, and 
profit considerably by the practice. 
Petitions earned about frequently 
obtain money ; many persons live by 
writing these letters, ‘ 

A man who keeps a school writes 
begging letieis loi J2d. each. 

A gioss imposition clet^cjed, that 
jvas attempted in a begging letter 
The vagrant act evaded by persons 
lesorlnig to begging by le^tUis, A 
person who hat, been an attorney s 
clerk much unpfojcd in writing hiicli 
letter s. • ^ 

The facts liere stated having ‘im- 
picfised upon your Comnfwtee a clear 
coiivice^^n of the etauiL of the pratfti- 
ccs of mt-ryiicity in Wii lon^ ways in the 
metre. polig, ijkl having bion^dit under 
their view the magnitude and pcinu 
cioii:, t oiisequonces of t!n* eviT, thci- 
next thueght it then duly to inqui'o 
what coiit^cUoiib had beeii , 


and it will be seen how ineffectual 
tho^e have generally been where they 
were attempted. 

Before they proceed, however, to 
do that, they think it right to observe, 
that 

The frequent resort to gin shops is 
stated as a means of encouraging beg- 
gars in their practice. 

And that lotteries have reduced 
some to want. j 

. On the other hand, Sunday schools 
arc stated to have produced a most 
benefici al jn the morals and ha- 

bits oAi|f!eTower order of the people. 

The sturdy beggars are sent to 
Bridewell, but are turned loose again. 

Beggars are sent to Bridewell for 
merely begging ; if insolent fora month , 
the city parish officer sends them al- 
ways out of his district. 

The chaplain of Bridewell, who ap- 
pears to havejjieen not merely attentive 
to the duty r&fnuired of him, but with 
much zeal to havenjijjiceeded that, states, 
that in the coin so dPTOlrtcen years, 
there weic not si\ instances of persons 
having been reformed by having been 
committed to Bridewell, lie mention- 
ed one of a woman having been 
mitted there thnty-mne times, for a 
week, a fortnight, or a month ; and 
others a great number of times. 

Beggars are not reformed in Bride- 
well ; too short a time there. 

Apprentices have been committed 
to Bridewell two or three times ; but 
not ijjany instances of tlr^Jt. 

Vain attempts at reform of women. 

In ton days or a fortnight after the 
beggars from Bridewell are passed in- 
to the count* y, they are on their hands 
a jam 

It appears from the whole of this 
evidence, that a uniform and active 
cjceicise of the duty of ihc magistrates 
would go far to clear the streets S^^the 
Kietropohs ; but ;f the meiidicaaK^ 
when iVmovcd by the jubtices, shall be 
ailoued tu .o where they pkase in^thc 
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country, the evil will only be trans- 
ferred there, where the nuisance of 
their practices is as intolerable is in 
the capital. 

There is clear evidence that when 
they are sent on their way to their pa- 
risheb, they escape and disperse, after 
the first stage. ^ 

Beggars ^vho have\cen passed to 
their panshes, frequently return. 

J Re ference has been had to the cvi- 
^Icnce of the person who contracts for 
conveying the beggars from the ine- 
tiopolis, to shew, tli^ lie copvcys an- 
nually fioin 12^000 in a 

year ; many nni^s the same persons 
who have relumed to the capital. 

Tlie legal authority for leprcssiiig 
the practices s«) justly complained of, 
and vso clearly proved to exist, appears 
apparently to be coniined to the pro- 
visions of*tlje 17th Geo. II. c. 5. ge- 
nerally called the vagrail: act ; ijo in- 
stances appear where tlje magistrates 
have acted under any^fther. 

That aa pr<vfiiMa to divide the va- 
grants into three cla^aeb — idle and dis- 
oiderly persons, rogues and vagabonds, 
and incorrigible rogues ; allotting dif- 
ji;r^nt ])Linii>hments to each, according 
to ilie degice of the olfcnce. But the 
humble mendicant, asking alms in a 
state of nearly famishing, is included 
in the first class, and so is liable* to 
commitment to the house of correction, 
in like manner as the sturdy and inso- 
lent beggar, living in a state of com- 
parative luxury, is ; All persons 
going aboiif from*door to doof, or 
placing themselves in streets, high- 
ways, 6r passages, to beg -or gather 
alms, in the parishes or places where 
they dwell, shall be deemed idle and 
disorderly persons ; ^nd it shall be 
lawful for any justice of the to 
commit siich-offei^ers to the house of 
corrt^ion, to be kept to hard laboilr 
fqyany time not exceeding one month.*’ 

such pcTsoiw shdll icsist being car- 
ried to the holise of correction, the^ 


are to be subject to the said punish- 
ments as rogues and vagabonds; and 
a reward of ten shillings is payablp to 
any one, whether parish officers or iHJt, 
who shall take up such peisons. 


MBIVWRIAL 

7V) // r Ameiican S( uatc and House of 
lu j)i i.soUtiifvcs o)L JfncTtu (loloni- 
zaiioiu 

VhI'^ President and Board of Mana- 
ge*A of the American Colonization 
8<^cicty respectfully represent, that be- 
in^ about to commence the execution 
o/the object to which their views have 
been long duected, they deem it pro. 
per and nccessar y to address themselves 
to the legislative council of their coun- 
try. They^trust that this object will 
be considered in iIpbcH of great national 
importance, will be found in&epaiably 
connected with another, vitally affect- 
ing the honour and interest of this na- 
tion, and leading in its consequences 
to the most desirable results. 

Believing that examination and re- 
flection will shew that such are its 
connexions and tendency, they are en- 
courrtged to present themselves, and 
their cause, where 'they know that a 
public measure, having these advanta- 
ges, cannot fail to receive all the coun- 
tenance aiui aid it may require * 
The last census shews the number 
of free pAple of colour of the United 
States, and their rapid increase. Sup- 
posing them to increase tn the same 
rat!b,^it will appear how larg^ a pro- 
portion of population will, in the 
course of even a few yearb, cou^st daf 
persons of tJiat description. 

* No argument is.necesba/y to, shew 
that this is veiy far indeed from con- 
Btitutiisg an liiCrease of our physical 
atrength , noi can there be u popula- 
tion, Hi any country, ncutial as to us 
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effects upon society. The least obser- 
vation shews, that this description of 
persons are not, and cannot be, cither 
useful or happy among us ; and many 
considerations, which need not be men- 
tioned, prove, beyond dispute, that it 
18 best for all the parties interested that 
there should be a separation ; that those 
who are now free, ai d those who may 
become so hercaficr, should be pro- 
vided with the means of attaining lo a 
state of icspectability and hafipiness, 
which It IS certain they have never'yet 
reachtd, and therefore can never be 
likely lo leach in this countr). 

Scvei al of tile states, deeply niter? st- 
eel in t his ‘aibject, have already appl ?d 
to llie geneial goc’enimeht ; diul c<?a- 
curring in thcviewfiof your memorial- 
ists, both tiom consideiations of justice 
towards themselves and humanity to 
the coloured people, have expressed 
to llie general government, their de- 
sire that a country should he procuicd 
foi them in the land of tlicir forefa- 
theis, to which such of them as should 
choose to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity might be removed. It has 
been the one single object of the so- 
ciety, winch your mernouahsts repre- 
sent, to effect this end. They have 
made tlie most cautious and particular 
inqunias at. U) the practicability of 
such a plan, and its prospects of suc- 
cess, both in this country »\nd in Afri- 
ca ; and they are warranted in decla- 
fing, that there ai e no difficulties which 
they do not confidently expect will be 
easily overcome by a modei<vite exer- 
tion of discrciioK and perseverance. 

In this country, and in almost every 
part of kf the) have found a zealbus 
and decided approbatioiy^exprcssed, 
words and dieds, by a v^ist 
major all'*classes of <^r citizens ; 
and ^118 lentiinen^ is con'unualiy in- 
ci casing as the measuic becomes moic 
the subject of discussion and rcihction. 
Its impoi lance all admit ; and itspiac- 


ticability, though doubted by many at 
first, IS daily less questioned. 

The Cwo last Reports of the Society, 
to which your memorialists beg leav^ 
to refer, shew the success of their mis- 
sion to Africa, and the result o? their 
inquiries upon that continent. From 
those It is manifi^st that a situation can 
be readily obtained, favourable to com- 
merce and agriculture, in a healthy 
and fertile country, and that the na- 
tives are well disposed to give ever) 
eni ouragement to the establishment of 
such a settlement among them. I'hiu 
It appcaj;^j<tf?ii*an object of great na- 
tioiidl^oncern, alreSdy cxpiessly de- 
sired by some of the states, and truly 
desirable to all, receiving also the 
appiobation of those upon whom it 
is more immediately to operate, is 
brought within our reach. 

But this subject dciives, perhaps, 
its cjiief interest from its connexion 
with a mcasu';^ which has already, to 
the honour otvur country, occupied 
the deliberation or\"T>i£iMigres 8 of the 
United States, 

Your memorialists refer with plea- 
sure to the act passed at the last ses* 
Sion of Congress, supplementary texihe^ 
act formerly passed for the suppression 
of the slave trade. The means afford- 
ed, by the provisions of that act, for 
the accomplishment of its object, are 
certainly great ; but the total extir- 
pation of this disgi aceful trade can- 
not, perhaps, be expected from any 
measures which lely alone upon the 
employ ment of a mantim'e force, how- 
ever considerable. 

The profits attending it arc so ex- 
traordinary, that the cupidity of the 
unprincipled will still be tempted to 
continue It, as long as there is any 
chance.of escaping the vigilance of the 
cruisers engaged against them. From 
the best information your memowaliets 
have been able to obtain of the nau.»*e, 
causes, and course of this trade, and 6 i 
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the present situation of the coast of 
Africa, and the habits and dispositions 
of the natives, they are well llsshred 
that the suppression of the African 
slave- Jrade, and the civilization of the 
natives, are measures of indispensable 
connexion. • 

Such an opinion l^s been avowed 
many years ago, by 'tliosc beet ac- ^ 
quainted with this subject, and expe- 
^ricnce has abundantly confirmed it. 

• The documents and papers which 
your memorialists had heretofore ifie 
honour of presentinp^^to Congress, and 
those conUinod in thc^ Jf5te*-*^pDorts of 
the society, prov'e this position. 

Since tlic establishment of the Eng- 
lish settlement at Sierra Leone, the 
slave-trade has been rapidly ceasing 
upon that part of the coast. 

Not only the kingdoms in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but those up- 
on tRe Sherbio and Bag?ioo rivers, and 
others with whom the people of that 
settlement have opcnc*S a communica- 
tion, have^Le^'^ pi’evailed upon to aban- 
don It, and arc turning their attention 
to the ordinary and innocent pursuits 
of civilized nations. 

•• •That the*Barae consequences will re- 
sult from similar settlements cannot be 
doubted. When the natives there see 
that the European commodities, for 
which they have been accustomed to 
exchange their fellow-beings, until 
vast and fertile regions have become 
almost depopulated, can be more easi- 
ly and safely obtained by other pur- 
suits, can if be beheved that tli?y will 
hesitate to profit by the experience ? 
Nor will the advantages ofcavili/ation 
be alone exhibited. That religion, 
v;hose* mandate is peace on earth, 
and good-will towiards men,’' will 
“ do its erran^ will deliver them 
flora tj^e bondage of their miserable 
fiUP^fStitions, and display the sime 
trtiimphs which it is achieving in every 
' land. * * • • 


That such points of setlieraent would 
diffuse then light around the coast, 
and gradually dispel the darkness 
which has so long enshtouded that dwn« 
tinent, would be a reasonable hope^ 
and w’ould justify the attempt, even if 
experience had not ascertaini'd us sue- * 
cess. Although, therefore, nnuh may 
be eflectcd by tl»e vigilant operations 
of d wifll-disposed naval force, it ih to 
be feared that mncli will always remain 
to be (lone, until some degfee of civil- 
ization IS attained by tlie inhabitants 
the coast of Africa. The piesent 
mkasines, therefore, for the snppres- 
SK/n of the slave trade, if unLoniu.cted 
w#th others for the improvement of 
native?, must be long continued, 
i.^id the effects produced by them will 
be partial, tedious, and unceitain ; and 
the least relaxation of this vigilance 
will leviVc it. 

But those mcasuics, and all others 
involving expense and labour, may be 
withdrawn, as soon as these establish- 
ments upon the coast become strong 
enough to participate in the contest 
against avarice and inhumanity, and 
shall obtain from their evident ad- 
vantages over the natives a proper in- 
fluence among lliem. And here your 
memorialists beg leave, respectfully, to 
suggest their fears, that many of ilie 
piofligate adventurers in this tiade will 
evade tha search of our cruisers by 
their artful contrivances in disguising 
their national character. Wchave rdh- 
8o« to believe that the slave-ships of 
other nttions assume the flag and cha- 
racter of American^to evade the search 
of BntJbh cruizers. I9*it not, there- 
fSrij, to be expected, that ike act late- 
ly passccLvill often be defeated by 
American slave-ships 
reign flag#and character careful 
consideration of 4-his subject l^as con- 
vinced U8, that all our efior ta will be m- 
sufFiwent to accomplit-h their pui poses, 
unless some friendly arrangement can 
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be made amonj^ the maritime powers 
of the world, whu h shall leave no shel- 
ter to those who deserve to be consi- 
dered and treated as the common ene- 
mies of mankind. 

Whether a permission, under any 
modification, to certain specified ships, 
or in certain latitudes, to search and 
sei'/e slave-bliips iiiulcr our flag, such 
as Great Bntain and other European 
powers have mutually given to each 
other, can°bc properly gi anted by oiir 
govejnmciit, wc cheerfully leave to the 
wisdom and justice of Congress to de- 
termine. Your memoiialjsts will ofAy 
express tliiii hope and belief, that yl^ur 
deliberations upon this interesting 8i(^- 
joct will enable you to discern a way, 
witlioiit any coinpromisement of oir 
national lionour, by which our coun- 
try may lie placed among the foremost 
and most tllicient assertorS of the 
rights of humanity. But yoiirmemo- 
nalislb humbly co^b^dcr, that the co- 
loni/atioii ot Af .ca offers the most 
powerful niid indispensable auxiliary 
to the means already adopted, for the 
extermination of a trade, which is now 
exciting, in every coimtiy, that just 
indignation which has been long since 
felt and expressed in this. 

No nation has it so much in its power 
to funusli prc/pei settlers for such esta- 
blishments as this i no nation has so 
deep an inteicst in thus dh'posing of 
them. By the law passed at the last 
^'saion, and before referred to, the cap- 
tives who may be taken by our crui- 
zers from the slave-ships atl; to be 
taken to Afiica, and delivered to the 
custody of agents appointed by the 
PiesidenU There will then be a set- 
tlement of captured negroe^ upon the 
consequence of the* measures 
already ^h^^pied. And it ts evidently 
inoat \mpoi^iant, if, not necessary to 
siicli a settlement, that the civilized 
people of colour, of this country, whose 
industry, cuterpnze, and knowledge of 


agriculture and the arts, would render 
them most useful assistants, should be 
connected with such an establishment. 

When, therefore, the object ot the 
Colonization Society is viewed in con- 
nexion with that entire suppression of 
the slave-trade which your memorial- 
ists trust It IS re^-^ilved shall be etfccted, 
its irapoitancc 'becvornes obvious and 
extreme. I'hc beneficial consequences 
resulting from success in such a mca-- 
sure it IS impossible to calculate. To 
the general cause of humanity it will 
afford the mostj;ich and noble contri-^ 
bntionij^d Tor the nation that re- 
gards that cause, that employs its pow- 
er in Us behalf, it cannot fail to pro- 
cure a proportionate reward. It is by 
such a course tliat a nation insures to 
Itself the protection and favour of the 
Governor of the world. Nor are there 
wanting views and considerations, ari- 
sing from oiiir peculiar political insti- 
tutions, which would justify the sure 
expectation of ’•tijie most signal bless- 
ings to out selves omphsh- 

ment of such an object. If one of 
these consequences shall be the gradual 
and almost impeiceptible removal of a 
national evil, which .ill uniti?m lamcrJU^ 
ing, and for which, with the most in- 
tense, but hitherto hopeless anxiety, 
the patriots and statesmen of our coun- 
try have laboured to discover a leme- 
dy, who can doubt that, of all the 
blessings w^e may be permitted to be- 
queath to our descendants, this will re- 
ceive the richest tribute of their thanks 
and veneration ? i 

Your memorialists cannot believe 
that such an evil, universally acKLiiow- 
ledged and deprecated, has been irre- 
movably fixed ufK)n us. Some way 
will always be opened by Providence, 
by which a people, desirous of acting 
justly and benevolently, may be led to* 
the attainment of a meritorious object. 
And they believe, that of all the plans 
that the most sagacious and discerning' 
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of Qur patriots have suggested for ef- 
it?cting uhat they have so greatly dc- 
«-ned, the colonization of Alncaymthe 
manner piopoaed, pitbintb the faiiest 
prospects (. t success. But if it be ad- 
mittedf to be eve^ so doubtful whether 
this happ) lesult shall be the i toward 
ot our exertions, )e t, if great and cei- 
tain benefits immediately attemd them, 
wh) ma} not others, still gi eater, fol- 
iow them 

• In a work evidently piogrcssive,who 
hall assign limits to the good that /cd 
And perseveiance shaU be permitted to 
aeeomplish Your irilmons^ists beg 
k ive to state, tlTat having cx]5tnded 
e msiek i able funds in prose euling their 
inquires and m tking puj nations, 
the) aie now about to send out i co- 
lon), and eomplt it the purchase aliei- 
d) stipuliteel for with the native kings 
and f hitfs*ol Slierbro, of a suitable ter- 
iilory foi then est ibh ^iment, ^ The 
nurnbei they are now eric bled to trans- 
port and provide for, is but a small 
proportion of the people of colour who 
have cxpicssed then de irctogo , and, 
wi liout a largei and moie sudden in- 
CK ise ot their funds than can be ex- 
jje^teel i)(«i the viluntny eo itribu 
tions of individuals, their progress must 
be blow nid unceitaiii J hey have al- 
wa)s flittered themselves with the 
hope, that wnen it was seen they had 
s ir Tiounte J the difpeulti o of prepara- 
tion, and shewn that means applied to 
the execution of their design would 
lead directly and evidently to its ac- 
complish mefit, they would be enabled 
to obtain for it the national counte- 
nance ftnd assistance To.this point 
the) have arrived , and they therefore 
respeetfull) uquest, that this interest- 
1 ig subject may receive the considera- 
tion of your honourable bo^y, and 
that the ntrv^ department may be • 
authof^cd, in such way as may meet 
your approbation, to e^ctend^to this 
'object such pe^cuniSry and Qther aid as 


It may be thought to require and de- 
serve. 

Your memoualists furthei request^ 
tint the subsciibeis to the Amenq^n 
Coloni/ation boeicty ma) bt incorpo- 
rated, by an act of Congress, to enable 
tlu m to act with pioie efiieieney in car- ^ 
i)ing on the gieat and impoitani ob- 
jects of the iSotjtty, and to tnable 
*them, With more eamorny, to manage 
till bLncvokul contiibutions intiustcd 
to tliLii eaie • 

John Mvson, "A 

1 b Key, J 

Wa%h7noion^*l\b J, 1820 


R1 PORT 

Oh the CoJishluhoy of Iht /? njal Jhog/ts 
{}j iScollund 

The Select Committee to whom 
the several petitions which have been 
piesentcd to this House from the 
Royal Burghs of St otland, during the 
yciis 1818, JSJO, and IS >0, were re- 
fined, to exami le ihi matter » there- 
of, and to report then observation*' and 
opinions theieupon^o tin IIou , and 
to whom t]ic reporta which, up n the 
17th day of lune, 170*5, uul tht 12th 
day of Jujy, 1819, were made from th» 
Committees appointed to examine the 
matters iftf the seveial petitions from 
the Royal Burghs qf Scotland, wert 
also referred, hive considered the said 
pe^tions, and haVc agietd ppon the 
following Report . — 

Your c/rnmittee, in offering the rc-^ 
suit of Its labours, h lIs it nt^ii^arJ^To 
bespeak the indulgence of^e House, 
for the limited progress it nas iifade in 
the iqquiiy intrusted to its chaige . 
and such indulgence will, perhaps, ap- 
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pear but reasonable, when the House 
shall advert to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which your Committee 
was appointed, and has continued to 
sit, during the present Session. 

Your Committee was appointed on 
the 4th of May ; since which time the 
press of public business has been al- 
most unprecedented in amount, in im- 
portance, and peculiarity of interest. 
Numerous other committees, of local 
as well a&*of general importance, have 
occasionally called its members to other 
inquiries, who have, besides, been si>b- 
jecl to their full share of the impcii6u8 
claims upon ihcir time, and attendance 
on the committees relative to matters 
of election. / 

Your Committee being early im- 
pressed with the impossibility of ex- 
tending Its inquiries, by oral testimony, 
into the minute detail of all the sixty- 
six Royal Burghs of Scotland, in re- 
ference to the various matteis com- 
plained of by the petitioners, with any 
prospect of concluding such inquiry 
within a moderate period of time, have 
adopted the classification of the alle- 
gations of the petitioners, detailed un- 
der eight separate heads of complaint, 
in the Report of last year, as their 
guide in conducting their ^ present 
couiscof investigation ; subject, how- 
ever, to such occ28ional deviation as 
circumstances, disclosed m the pro- 
gress of their inquiry, or arising from 
inherent peculiarity of case, 
might point out. 

Your Committee have becihconfirm- 
etl in this arrangement, and in their 
adoption of tiocumentary,in preference 
to oral tePtimony, by observing the-^x- 
tieme inconvenience to which thcwiu 
..j^b^ummoned to give evidence from 
aTistmhN^of from 4(K) tq (>00 miles, 
sre nccess^ily subjected, be-jides the 
loss ot their time, and interruption to 
their professional employmentaj; for 
which, the mere payment of the cx- 


penccB of their journey, and of their 
residence in London, (which is all 
your Committee have thought them- 
selves warranted to allow,) affords but 
a very inadequate compensation. 

Under this impre|pion, your Com- 
mitte.e have proceeded chiefly by the 
help of docunvmtary evidence ; but 
feel It due to tile petitioners, whose al- 
legations they have been appointed to 
examine, as well as to the House,- 
which has devolved to them an im- 
portant trust, to state here the two 
following maten^al considerations : — 

1 st jiat the documentary evidence 
obtaiffed is necessarily made up by the 
very official persons vvliose conduct the 
petitioners ariaign ; and, 2dly, That 
such evidence is made up from records 
under the exclusive inspection and con- 
trol of the same official persons. 

From these documents, How'ever, it 
will appear, that the allegations of 
fact, made by the petitioners, are very 
generally and substantially true; whilst 
the allegations of infercnca^ay excite 
considerable diversity of opinion. 

Thus, with reference to the allega- 
tion of the mode of forming and con- 
tinuing the councils of tho'burghs, 
mere fact, that these councils do gene- 
rally possess and exercise the powers 
vested in them by existing laws, of 
self-election and self-continuance, (ap- 
plying these terms to the bodies cor- 
porate, and not to the individual mem- 
bers) admits of no doubt ; but the al- 
legation of inference, that to this cause 
18 to be attributed nismariagement and 
abuse, when they exist, is indeed mat- 
ter of opinion, and can be best ascer- 
tained by patient and minute investiga- 
tion. 

The same persons are indeed gene- 
rally foiind to compose the council of 
a burgh for a series of-* years, with 
merely such partial change ot'*^4ficial 
station «a8 the .set of the burgh or con- 
veniencje of the ruling jparty may re- 
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quire ; until the adverse party gains 
the ascendancy, when a similar system 
of self.formation and selLelecftor! in 
the body of the council continues, 
until again di*«placed by a similar 
cause ; however the persons or parties 
may change, the system continuous the 
same. And it is here most essential to 
remark, that in many hiirghs it con- 
stantly happens, (and in all of them it 
may happen) that persons not quali- 
fied to be chosen into the council of a 
burgh are so chosen ; and yet thefe 
seems much reason tg doubt, whether 
such unqualified persons, after being 
there sixty days, 'can be displaced by 
any proceedings of law, but such as 
are so tedious and expensive, that they 
are never likely to be resorted to. 

Indeed, a recent case of this abuse 
has been stated, in a letter addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee, 
which IS given in the Appendix rela- 
tive to Kirkcudbright. In that burgh, 
a pci son avowedly not qualified by the 
set (or C(V'stitution of the Burgh) to 
sit there, was lately elected into Coun- 
cil ; an action was brouglit to displace 
him in the Court of Session. But the 
,4H^lgment pronounced in that Court 
was in substance to this effect, that a 
person who could not legally be elect- 
ed into council, having obtained ad- 
mission there, and the illegality of his 
election remaining unchallenged for 
the space of sixty days, such person 
is not removable by the ordinary 
course of law. * 

Another* case of a different dfesenp- 
tion has lately occurred, as appears 
from fhc evidence of Mr Kennedy, a 
member of the Committee, in which 
It was held, that an idiol knowingly 
appointed to the of^ce of town-clerk 
by the magistrates of a roy^ burgh, 
was not^movaWe at their suit. * 
AgSm, the fact of large alienations 
of property from most of the burghs 


is manifest, from the documents before 
your Committee ; as also the frequent 
expenditure beyond income, and in 
veral instances the accuraulatton./>f 
debt. But the inference dravi^ii by the 
petitioners, that these things result 
from the mode ,of forming and con- * 
tinuing the councils, is a point on 
which the Commutec, not liaving ful- 
ly considered it, have forborne to de- 
cide. 

Under these circumstances, your 
Committee have thought it would be 
mipst satisfactory to ns own Members 
as *well as to the House, to include in 
their Report, not only the cMidence, 
but also the several distinct resolutions 
It has come *10 in reference to these 
matters ; and to express their hope, 
that if the House shall think proper to 
appoint the same or another Commit- 
tee upon this subject, in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, this and the re- 
maining alfegatiqns of the petitioners 
may undergo a full and adequate con- 
sideration. 

Your Committee cannot omit to no- 
tice in their Report the evidence sub- 
joined relative to the burgh of Cupar. 
An inquiry into the particulars of this 
Burgh was instituted, and witnesses 
summoned, in consequence of a specific 
allegation of the petition from thence, 
That seah in ike council of that 
burgh ha^ frequently been bought and 
sold: and that the system of alternate 
election .and re-election between indi- 
viduals, by bargain, in continual suc- 
cession to each other, prevailed there, 
among the merchaiit-councillors, as a 
constant and uniform pi^ctice. 

••Your Committee lamcnt.to report, 
that the evidence has fully confirmed 
this alle^tion ; that these vt oceediri ^s^ - 
so gross gnd. iniquitous ^ 

turcy and so injuiious mjtheir effects, 
have been fully established ; nay, eoen 
admitted to be true by the vei y persons 
8 
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ihcnischm tvho took part in ihevi^ and 
tvho tvrrc in JacA the principal delin- 
quents. 

/rhe evidence relative to other mat- 
ters in tjliiis burgh is iiidtcd somewhat 
contradictory But your Committee 
conceive, that some <)i the ill eflcctsof 
these bad practuea are too apparent 
from the evidLuce.to admit of any 
doubt. 

It appeals that Mi reigusson was 
in the coiMitil ol Cupai eighteen huc- 
ccbbive yea To, ol which he w'a>, duiiiig 
ten, siiccessivily Provost; — that a^i- 
lice has been resorted to, Slice esstujl)- , 
to pievLUt a fall and just exposition (d 
the picnnniry .Kionnis ol thi buigh ; 
that ptisvjns iKit Te-iRlont aic fi( (|ueiirly 
thoseii into cinincil, who raul) atlthd 
council-iin.ctin}^s, i xcepl on the day ol 
tlie annual ileclioi/ that the audit ol 
the accounts of the buigh tx])uidituie 
havt not been regular, l)ut have been 
oceisionally (kla\ed/oi sJver^il yeais. 

Yoni Coinnnttce, liowever, deem it 
oF no gieat conseijaence to unravel 
and ajipietinlc the coniiadietions of 
the witmssis in the t ase ol ('iipar. 
The proof, or lather the adniK^sion of 
the sale ol sealvS in the council,, and 
baiganih bclvveui individirals, of alter- 
nate t ha. on rmd re-clection, exhibit 
such a conn pi and impioper pracliee 
ill ihe iorniatnni :uk 1 maiiitenaiue of 
the eouiicil, as to make the subse- 
(pienl conduct of that bod), in r<.fei- 
utfice to the objects ol this UKjuiry, a 
mat lei ol minoi impoitance, WiKther 
the evils w Inch iiave resulted firjin such 
proetednigs be ii\ore tn less, may in- 
deed admit ol 'anne dispute , but theue 
seenns little doubt, that the S) stem tw- 
dcr which such cm! piaciiees have* 
^(rrov\ n up and bteorne maVired into 
ac^ivil^i^d undei whah no adeijuatc 
remedy is^i be found for' such evils, 
when ueleeted, must be ui some ma- 
terial points eithci unsound in p/mci> 
pic or diicctivc in opciaiion. 


Your Committee cannot conclude 
their notice ot the evidence, without 
calling to the attention of the House 
the very extraordinary facts disclosed 
by ( oloticl Francis William Grant, a 
Member of the House. ‘ 

It, appears that Colonel Grant was 
Provost of the. Buigh of Elgin, du- 
ring the years *18 lb, 1817, and 1818; 
also Provost of Forres, during two of 
these same yeais, 181b and 1817 ; and 
also in the council ot*lhe burgh 
Nani), from the year 1812 to the pre- 
sent time, inclusive. 

It is rcqunecTby the sets of thiee 
out ofuie four burghs, of which Co- 
loml Giant was in council at the 
samt tim**, that the members of couii- 
til should be meuhaiits or tsalhckiis 
w'lthm the respective buigh. It must 
be superfluous loi the ComrniUce to 
observe, tliat these foui bufghs aie so 
far distant lic'nn each other, ad' to ren- 
der tlic observance of this provision of 
tlic sets of tlnec of them wholly in- 
compatible with the facts ik*t-ailcd in 
evidence, 

Wliatevi r dunee of culpable irre- 
gulant) these diTLlosiires may cxlnbit, 
voiir Commute I inclined to impytc 
us existence rather to the defects of 
the system, as exhibited Avithiii these 
four burghs, and to the disregard to 
the strict terms of the sets, so preva- 
lent in many of the royal blirghs, than 
to any particular culpability in the in- 
dividual liere concerned. 

The llesolutions of your Commit- 
tee, alluded to in the foixnei part of 
this Keport, arc as follow : — 

JiCMi/vedi — That the Commitieewill 
examine, in the first place, into the* al- 
legations of the ]rentioucrs, as to the 
s)stcm of self-elect ion. 

luMfUrdy — That it appears to the 
Committee, that ihccmode election 
of,* the town-councils iii nearfy^'sH the 
Scottish burgjis, is foimded on the 
general principle cognized by the 
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Act I'KJO, c. 80, viz. That the old 
council shall choose the new c|»uricil» 
restricted, however, in its application 
by the set oi constitution of each 
burgli^ both in respect to the prepara.* 
tion of the old council eligible to re- 
elections, and in the latitude allf>\\cd 
to the old council iij bclccting the 
members of the new. . 

Thus, the seta of some burghs, as 
Renfrew and.Lanark, admit of the 
annual rc-clcction of all the membcr,s 
of the old council to seats in the new. 
Those of the greater »'imber of bin ghs 
limit the luimbey of old cour^jllors, 
who may be re-elected ; but at the 
same time rcquiic or admit of a ma- 
jority of the old council being conti- 
nued in the new ; Avhile the sets of 
some others lequirc, tliat the majority 
of tlic ney council shall he different 
peiaons,; and in a few, iintances, to 
such an extent, as almost ciitnely to 
destroy the effect of the pnnciple of 
the Act 14-69. 

The setlj of many burghs liavc the 
nomination of the ne\v members of 
the new council entirely to tie* old 
coniicil. According to those of others, 
flA old couiicil must select a poition 
of the lieu, from lists furnished by 
the several corporations ; or furnish 
lists from which tlic corporations 
themselves , elect ; or must shorten 
lists furnished by the corporations, 
who finally tlect from these i educed 
lists. And, in a few instances, the coi , 
porations hjve the diicct nomii^ation 
of a certain numhif of the members of 
the council. 

F csvhcdy — TJi'ti I he aUvfratioii of 
the old coumil choosi/ii^ the nen , urgid 
h\j the pititioucrs fo jncxail in the 
lown-camitl, dots appear tn the ('om- 
mttiec to he m^neratlij warra^iicd hif 
the luu^ Iht practice of di( bnr>di^. 

Fesohai^ — That it u the npiniou*i( 
this Comwitti'i'y ihf{f the hursrAsc^ not 
incorporated id(L\e no contM wir Ikr 
expenuLdui e of t/o ixiCnac of ike 


burghy or over the sale of the cmimm 
^ood nr pnypniij of the burgh ; nor 
arn/potver q/'previ ihi magtUraies 
and council fi am < onitai //»/g debtsffbr 
tvhrch llic common gooil is liable. 

Fesohrd , — That it is alleged by 
most of the petirtoiiers, tliat the com- 
munity are liable in their propei ty and 
»persons,for debts *i oiitracted by their 
magistrates ; but the Committee have 
not been able to ascertain whether 
such alligations aie f^oundeil in law or 
not, the Committee not liaving found 
any decision of any court upon the 
subject. 

Fesolvedy — That it is tlic opinion of 
this Committee, that the burgesses 
and coi [)C)i atioiis have no power to 
compel then magistrates and council 
to account for the management of the 
revenues and funds undir tin ir charge. 

Fcsnleedy — That iii the opinion of 
this Commiitce, it has been clearly 
proved in two instances, about ten or 
fifteen years ago, that seats in the 
tunned of Cupar have been sold ; and 
from the evidence before the Commit- 
t(e, there is reason to believe that ae- 
VI ral other instances have occurred, 
tin last of which took place six years 
ago. 

lu^o/vcdf — Thai, in the opinion of 
till*) Committee, tiie practice prevails 
gem rally m the bdrgh of Cupar, for 
tai h of tin* tlniteeii merchants' cuuu- 
cdlor.s to have what is called neigliboiir 
count illois, who ahe I wately tlect and 
rc-clcct each otherby individual choice, 
which, as a ])oinl of honouT, continues 
during tile lives of the parties ; and, 
lujnany t s, thia.agrccrftc nt of alter- 
natt M. It t liOii haj extended, case of 

death, to L*ic 'oiis or m an st lelations 
oflhe deif^asc d neighboui coiut'ifJ'lsr’rw' 
Fesolverk — 'I'hat iL appear, 

from the Repoifof tlic^f.ontfnittee 
last )e'ar, and tlie evjdc ik i tiien taken, 
that 9 waste ami mismanagement of 
charitable Imuli, placed in the hantU 
of thi magistrates as C(~o/)fCij lies- 
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tees, has taken place, to a great ex- 
tent, in the burgh of Aberdeen 5 to a 
smaller extent in the burgh of Dundee, 
ad detailed in the said Report : That 
in the burgh of Edinburgh, where 
there are also considerable charitable 
funds under the m^agement of the 
magistrates, either as sole or joint trus- 
tees, there does not appear, from the» 
evidence before the Committee last 
year, any ground for supposing that 
those- funds have not been properly 
administered; neither does there ap- 


pear any ground for so suppostne, in 
eitheriof the other two burghs, ^ose 
cases have been examined by the Com- 
mittee in the last and present year. 
From the secrecy, however, with 
which the pecuniary transactions of 
the Councils are generally conducted. 
It cannot be .known whether such 
funds are well . or ill administered. 
Such abuses may exist without detec- 
tion ; but when the abiwc is discover- 
ed, a remedy is afforded by law as in 
other cases of breach of trust. 
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• AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Again we have to report jrenial 
weather, an abund^t crop, falling 
prices, and distress among our fal’mcrs. 
The first three weeks of the yeaiP, like 
the last month of the preceding, were 
remarkable for keen frosts, and great 
falls of snow, with an average tempe- 
rature, lower than for several years. 
Hut spring may be said to have com- 
menced with the last week of January, 
and if continued without any material 
check till near the end of April, Du- 
ring this period all the spring-sown 
grains were put into the ground, fine- 
ly moulded as it had been by the frosts 
of winter, in the very best condition ; 
and the young plants rose out of the 
so cloS^ and vigorous as to afford 
a fair promise of a plentiful harvest. 
The summer months, and the early 
part of August, were more variable, 
sometimes drought, and at other times 
moisture, being rather in excess ; and 
while the crops were on some* soils 
laid by the rains, on others the straw 
was short, and the crop apparently 
deficient. Much i)f the wheat ^as in 
the former situation, and not a littk 
of the%pring corns in the hitter ; but 
the changes had not occurred at such 
a stage of their progress as to pro- 
duce any serious injury in cither case. 
During the latter half of August and 
all SeptP5<l6er, the weather, though not 
perfectly steady, was upon the whale 
exceedingly favourable to thcveaping 
and gathenng.of t&e crops^ which ac- 
cordingly were all saved in the best 
on^r.wfbre the end of the latter 


K * i. From this period to tSe end 
year, with the exception of a 
few days in December, the tempera- 
ture was unusually high, with little 
lain, aod no frost or snow. The pre- 
paration for another wheat crop, and 
the other labours of this period, were 
earned on at the proper season, with- 
out any other interruption than what 
was occasioned by the want of mois- 
ture, — a circumstance which indicates 
a state of the atmosphere in October 
and November very rare in this part of 
the island. 

The following abstract from a Re- 
gister kept near Perth, exhibits in a 
concise and useful form the weather 
of 1820. The temperature will not, 
we believe, be found to differ material- 
ly from^ the average temperature of 
Scotland. 
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The corn market bf this year opened and closed at the following prtccb, 
which are the averages of England and Waiest— - 
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21 4 

tj 

11 11 

‘2o (i 


Very little fluctuation of pricCvS (re- 
curred till March, wlien wheat, bar- 
ley, and oatSj began to experience some 
advance, wliicli v\as supported, piougli 
With little increase, through April, 
May, June, July, and August. In 
September a fall commenced, which 
was much greater and more rapid than 
the rise had been ; wheat having de- 
clined in that month 7«^» the qiiaiter, 
and ().t. more in October. By the end 
of November it had sunk to 56s,, and 
continued still lalling iii December. 
The highest weekly average price of 
wheat for England and Wales was TJ*?. 
for the week ending .'Itli August, and 
the lowest 5i^s for the week ending 
50th Deccmbei, The quartern loaf 
in London varied fiorn l‘2^(/. to lOr/ , 
and ill Edinbingh from to ; 
but the highest pi.'ccs were only for a 
few weeks, the general prices being 
lOf/. and J I c/, 

‘ Tins state of the mai ket, we think, 
clearly establishes the fact, that our 
own growth, including that of Ireland, 
IS fully equal, in .favourable yeais, to 
our consumptnni. The impoitvS from 
Ireland ycrc indocU considerable, *a- 
mounting in all to U>2.5,05b quarters, 
of which 409, were wht^t, S 8,34-5 
barley, and 918jy()2oats ;^whereas the 
whole exports fron^ Britain to Ireland 
were only 1^,806 quarters ; but there 
is no reason to doubt that th^s sur- 
plus will be maintained, and even in- 
creased by the extension and improve- 
ment of c’dtivation in that ceumiry. 


The growth of I(;eland has been stcad:- 
ly iiicl easing for these twenty years, 
and ^vTy rapidly witliin the last three. 
In the present year, all the foieign 
corn imported was earned to the ware- 
house or re-exported, excepting oats, 
for which the ports opened in August, 
the veiy blameable manoeuvre of some 
interested individuals having raised the 
average one penny beyond the import 
rate of 27.s. the quarter, which admit, 
tod into our consumption 720,828 1 
quarters. The puce of tins grain, 
however, fell imiiu diately after, and it 
was excluded again from all parts by 
the averages taken in November. 

Duiing the whole of tbi: year, live- 
stock and butcher-mcat maintained a 
higher price in proportion than corn, 
though before the end of it they had 
experienced a reduction of about 20 
per cent, as compared with the prices 
of 1819. In ISIS and 1819 it seemed 
evident, that owing to the two unfa- 
vourable yeais preceding, the usual 
number of cattle ?nd sheep had been 
somewhat diminibiied ; and this defi- 
ciency appeared still to be felt in 
1820. The demand for wool, of which 
the price was not materially lower than 
in 1819, also coptnbuted to maintain 
the valqc of sheep ; and to this we may 
add the abundance of grafSvduring the 
greater partof the summer diid ab4iimn, 
which kept up the price of grazing- 
stock, and afterwards the large pro- 
duce of the corn crops in straw, as well 
as of the hay crop^ which occaoioncd a 
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bribk dennnd fot Iv'an cattle to go to 
the straw-yards. On the other hand, 
cattle for fatting were somewhift de- 
pressed about the beginning of winter, 
from an expected deficiency of the 
tuiriip crop The state of the wui- 
thir 111 May and .lime, when the Jand 
wa^ niidtr pieparation for turnip, had 
bcin \Lry unfavourable f and this ciop, 
tluulore, Mas likely t’o form perhaps 
ilie only exception to the general abiin- 
’dfftite 

IVtitions from I lie occupieis of land,* 
c<*mplairiir.g of and p»a)iiJg 

itu iJid, whii h lv.g7i*to be picsent- 
td i I'lv last "N eaj ,*piMn vl i ito l\i»iia- 
n.int du'Ui ’ t!i' i » 'd ihe pit ^ent, 
fium all pml ^ < 1 ll’eto'i'V\ livas 
i.npus ltd to len\, l! u, ‘iwing to the 
fall (il p Kc tm situ *u n <d many of 
iht p< itio leio iiad ’ I imt es. ‘uling- 
ly dis'u sftiiTg. 'i'lK)had(ni ndmto 
lontiAts tor tiir-', iindi^ <ui impn a- 
Mon ih It th ’ av’a, e pm »* of tlie 
t\s ji tv y^ar'’ piv<-' 'hi noiil I be sup- 
poitid, vht.’^'as ]u ls v\(ie now one- 
ih id lossei, and o.i'l W'th- 

out an} iaiiU of l’ own, incytoiiad 
llid h ‘’d-earntd, , )d i i ^turalvuv 
lij^kia'c et^'tal , ti t n- hm,; away, 
and au nollm e I !• M. m but utter 
] um a* la) <h aai t nod itt last, on 
‘ i'th M »}, It w'ao V uiuid III the Hous*' 


of Commons, by a tin; >nty of 1*9 (the 
numbers being l.'iO to lOJ,) to refer 
these petitions to a Selec* Committee. 
On this occasion, munsum were in the 
ininonly, and they s-cm to have Sim- 
deiily adopted tlie lesoliitioii of ren- 
deiing this imcxpeeted vote alamst lui- 
ppitoiy ; lor a miieli tiillir I louse ha- 
Mill* been procme4 the dav iollowin,*-, 
to will. li« the debate oi tin. nppoint- 
me'iL ot the Commuite a , adjourned, 

H 'a*, moved by Mr Rvibm^am, that 
imitiuiesof the C^mMiin'*e slrtmld 
iruled to the mode of taiung the 
avnaa"’ wliK Ii Kgulate the impoiia- 
tion t<l fouign corn ; an 1 l’* wa.L^i- 
11 . <l l»v a maj M it) ot J 1'). 'l In Com- 
mit tet , in thcii^R* p ut, w <i\ !) w'u . ju- - 
u'ted to the lloiue on the Mh July, 
out III a \M y tiiivU) UKUinirtlu 
\ I loi,* and dtfecL* oi l'*t pi fit sys- 
tun ou tins head ; .u d tie luvans by 
wiiun the peuts wii * ope. ad to oats 
i h w v.eLhb^ifur, eluuded a pi actual 
dill tuJion oi the stuUnniits ol the 
Kcpoit. But the session her g to > far 
adv I’lctd I*) found an} t n iclne nt up )n 
llu Hcommeiidalh): ol tin (hinmni- 
tee, Mr Robin tout 'tpie i 1 i.is inten- 
lioo of pioj) 0 ‘.iii^ some iii w ngiile- 
tion. on the oubjict in the following 
} eai . 


CO.ALMEKCr.vI. REJH)ll'r. 


Til If present year foMm,d a very 
distressful epoch, m regard to all the 
brandies of nraiiufactuii' g and tom- 


mercial industry. A genei. 1 failuic of 
demand was felt boui at home and 
ah.oad, uyd] thl; ^uanch*'. ol national 

industry. A large diminutum, by a - 

necessary consequence, took [^bce 1 1 pitalist, wl o sougnt in vaiii a vent by 
thcr produce ; and the Ubpurcr. em- wlndi'it could be disposed of to ad- 


p’oy cd w ere eillior ditims'-.ed, oi forced 
to^ork foi w li^e I A'luciiv.uh d*flicu)ly 
aflorflcd a bare iub i Mk , ft wa. .'I- 
most ail aggravation ol ’!• ■ .‘'aitni'cl 
aiiddiaic'cd slate of ' . - ( iif;as;' J ii. 

active einplSymi at , tl,... mo cy was 
seuioverilowiiiK i.ilin colltPrs ofWieca- 
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vantage. Instead of the eager compe- want of that employment which had 
tition for the use of money, and high been afforded to it by the greater ac- 
rate offered for itj there were now more tivity that formerly pervaded all the 
lenders than borrowers, and tolerable branches of industry, 
bilib were readily discounted at four The following was published as ex- 
per cent. This superfluity of capital, hibiting a comparative view 6f the 
, though it certainly proved the e;ti8t- state of the woollen manufacture in the 
ence of sound simmna in the country, years 1819-20 

evidently arose immediately from the • 

• • 

KALLROW i LOI IIS Mil 1 I D. 

J^ieoes. 

I’ll St Quarter . . r " 3»,.Hs3 

Si coiul QuartiT . * Z * * 

'rhiril QuarUr . . . . ^ 

Fourth Qiurttr .... ^1^5,278 

110,701) 1,SS0,im 

Millal last jcur . . . . llo,‘Ul 

Dcci eased . . . 20,6 1 1 S:i2 21 1 


BROAD ( I O'l HS MILI i- D. 


I’lrst Quarter .... 

71/>()0 


Second (Quarter 



Thud (iinrtor .... 

66,118 


Fourth (iuaiter .... 

57,066 



26 {,27 8 

H,t()6,‘{l I. 

INfilled labf )ear .... 

:i2t,:{:{0 

I0,2t6,205 

Deenased 

61,061 

i,h:i.o,8ow 

I’he wdiolo luamifaetory produced 



this year in yards . 

• 

i:}.205.|,9 5 

Do last year in y arris 

• 

15,967,597 


In Pieces. 

In V\ird*. 

Total Decrease this jear 

81,675 

2,672,102 


' The deficiency in the gi cat Staple of 791,978/. Tidal value of India and 
the cotton manufacture was, we be- China Imports, in 1818, 12,291,151/. ; 
licve, still more extensive. * in 1^19, 1 2,089,9^1 ()7 ; and exports, 

Tfie aggiegatcr value of goods (the in 1818, 4,852,512/ ; in^ 1819, 

produce of the East Indies and Chi- 4,392,4117. The total value of ex- 
na) imp^'rted from the East Indies, ports from Great Britain to the East 
w'as in 1S18, 8,895,00*3/.; in 1819, Indies and China, in 1 SIS, 6,289,527/. ; 
7,832,905/.; and exporteciyin IRIS, in 1819, 2,953,816/. 

Sli9J>0,100/. ; in 1819, 1 3,600,133/ The following regulations were pub- 
Thc ajigrggate v4ue ot goods im- Iishcd at Batavia ; 'A here* ah** the pre- 
poitcd from China, was, in 1818, eXiiting laws and ordinances relative 
3,59S;i91/.; in 1819, 4,256,951/. ; and to the ^iubject wer^ abrogated, 
exporledi in 1818, 862,402/. ; in 1819, 1. All vessels coming from Europe, 
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AmeHca, or any poasessione of the Eu- of Germany.” These circumstances 
ropean powers in Asia and Afrrca,^re tended to strengthen that jealousy of 
to enter only the port of Batavia. The British superiority which liad been lon^ 
said vessels are to make their declara- prevalent on the continent, and prfJi- 
tion of entry and discharge at Batavia, cularly in Germany ; and notes were 
unless for particular reasons, a permit said to have been presented to the Diet • 
has been granted them from the Supe- of the Empire, demanding a monopoly 
rior Regency, to discharge and make of the German market. Considerable 
declaration at SamaraTng, or at Soura- •efforts were indeed made, particularly 
hayd. by the smaller states, to establish the 

• • 2. Vessels 'departing for Europe, llibcrty of commerce in the interior of 
America, or any possessions of Euro*- Germany ; but thq^igh the general 
pean powers in Asia or Africa, may, principles of the measure were appro- 
at their option, rnak * their declaration ved by the Diet, yet through the dila- 
of departure at Datavia, Samara.ig, or tory measuies of that body, these pro- 


Sourahayd, provided they have taken 
tlieir entire lading in any of these three 
places. 

No vessel designated in articles 
] and 2 will be allowed to touch at any 
other porf or place in the inlands of 
Java •r’Madura, and muth less to load 
or unload any kind of merchandize or 
other articles, without a special permit 
from the Superior Regt-ncy. 

4 Vessels under the denomination of 
Chineesche Jonken are admitted only 
at Batavia. 

^5 All Mtfsels belonging to inhabi- 
tants ot Java or Madura, or any other 
parts in the Oriental Seas under the 
Btlbic authority, as also all vessels be- 
longmg to places of Indian people and 
princes in tilliance with the Batavian 
Regency, may enter and quit all the 
ports of Java and Madura, conforming 
to the existing regulations and ordi* 
nances If# tliese^ vessels depait for 
Europe, Ameiica, &c. like all others, 
they vnli be subject to articles 1, 2, 
and 3. 

Notwithstanding the existing de- 
pression of commerce, the Leipsic fair 
vi'as well attended, and considerable 
qnantitiea^ gcfb(Js were sold. Among# 
the rest, English cotton yarns and qa- 
Iicoes met wit-h purchasers ; ai^d it was 
observed, that out japj^nned wares 
preserved thelV supenonty ov^r those 


ccedings did not come to any decisive 
result. • 

In Britain itself, a much happier 
revolution of public sentiment took 
place Her leading mercantile charac- 
ters became fully impressed with the 
principle which had long since been 
proved by Hie best writeis on the sub- 
ject, that the system ot prohibition 
against the import of foreign rival ma- 
nufactiirca, was founded altogether 
upon an erroneous polity, and was pro- 
ductive of real injury to themselves. 
The merch?int9 of London, in a peti- 
tion presented to the IJousc of Com- 
mons, avowed these principles in the 
most untiualificd manner. It is here 
observed, that freedom fiom restraint 
IS calculated to give the utmost exten- 
sion to foreign trade, and the best di- 
rection to the capital and industry of 
the country'*— “ that of the numerous 
protective and prohibitory duties of 
oui commercial code, it may be pro- 
ved, that while all operate as a very 
h«|vy tax on the community at large, 
very few arc* of any ultimate benefit to 
the classes in whose favour they were 
originally instituted, and none to the 
extent ot ftie loss occasioned by them 
to other classts’ — that 5 decferation 
against the anii'tommercial principles 
of oiJr restrictive system 18 of the more 
importance at the present juncture, 
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inasmuch as, in several instances of re- 
cent occurrence, the merchants and 
manufacturer's in foreign states have 
as^Mlcd their respective governments 
with applications foi fnrtluT protective 
or prohibitory duties and regulations, 
urging the example *ancl uiuhonty of 
this country, against v. hicli they arc 
almost exclu^’iveiy directed, as, a sane- » 
tjon foi the jjohey (it such me •‘■iiic 
— and that nothing would tend to * 
counteract more^the comn.ercial hos-'^ 
tility of other staU s, than the adoptu n 
of a more enlightened and eoucihatoiy 
policy oil the pait oi this country^* 
A similar p( rition was pieseiitcd by 
the Dll a tor^*! tht* Chambo of Coni- 
meue at Glasgow, and cniui ctd by 
arguments iqu illy judieious. Theyiib- 
seived, “ that the divisuni of employ- 
ments among count riea, according to 
the diihi'iit natural advantages llu y 
lespectivcly possess, is upon tlie same 
pruiuple, and attuuhd with the like 
l)eiu'lKial tonsoquence, that follows 
tlic division ol laboni iii tlu processes 
of industry among individuals, the 
pow'cis of each coimti) being inci ea- 
st d theuhy^aiul cmcIi ii<dividaal'> share 
in the pi odut Is augniontcd— tl'at a na- 
tion attcjiptiiig to maiiufactuic, or 


raise within itself, every thing which 
It IS tolconsurnc, acts in direct contra- 
diction to this principle, and against 
Its best interests" — that the principle 
of exclusion once admitted must^pply 
equally to tlu difkrent districts of 
whieli a country is composed ; yet tlic 
inhabitants of l^ancashire anj^ Lanark- 
shire, though engaged in the same ma- 
nufacture, found tluir interest in cx- 
clianging their commodities with each 
otlur — that this principle, recognized 
so fully by these rival districts, ap- 
]>h^ s, w iih no It^v undi n.able clkct, to 
the ‘^iener.4 commence between iia- 
tuuui ; and they concluded with ex- 
pus mg tluir cnuivn turn, that the 
qiK' tn 1 will not so uiuch lio with re- 
gard t » the wisdom (>f aL nidoning the 
restrictive system^ as with rcsjredto 
the means by winch our st* ps from it 
may be sutel) ’'cLiaecd — how are to 
return to the sound and beneficial piiri- 
ciplcs of trade, with the least possible 
injuiy to iiulividiiak. 

These views nave not been without 
some inlliieiKc on the national coun- 
cils ; the extent of which will be seen 
in the report of parliameutai y proceed- 
ings. 


I’KKMS or SIIA1U> l\ (’\XAkS, 1)(H Ks, blUIKOsS, UOAJ)^, V. ATI* R- 
WtRlK'^, niU: AM) KIIK INsl iPAXCis (A)MPAMKs, (kVS LIGHT 
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Orlijlnal 

I>Iv. per 

1 


(\inmt IMoc 

Shari'S of 

Annum. 

1 CANALS. 


iwr Share, 

X 

X 

i. 

• • 


X' 

a. 

100 

3 

0 

Dudley 


(»2 

0 

100 

AS 

0 

Frewahh 


1000 

0^ 

l(^j) 

20 

0 

Foith and Clyde . 


AOO 

0 

100 

f) 

0 

(iraud .Tiinction 


210 

0 

loo 

3 

0 

(innwl Suney • . 

• • 

A 7 

0 

l.iO 

7 

0 

(hautlmm 


130 

0 

•■V 

— 

Ih • 

Kt'uuet u\d Avon . 


IS 

0 

100 

K) 

0 • 

Leeds and Aiverpotd. . 


2H0 

0 

— 

H 

0 

Lek ester 


29A 

0 


>19 

0 

lauieliboiouak 


2100 

0 


30 

0 

iMeisey audVliwell 


(»^n) 

0 

loo 

10 

0 

Moiiinouth’^hifc 
^lont^oiiuiy . 


1 n 

0 

• 100 

0 



70 

0 

loo 

32 

0 

0\li)rd .... 


(»2 > 

a 

— 

0 

0 

li( 


2A 

0 

vr» 

9 

0 

Mill w.sbiiry . 


1 i;i) 

0 

100 

7 

10 

hloejislnie . . . • 


1 to 

0 

1(»0 

40 

0 

.Stallvud iiiid WorcestiT . 


010 

0 

1 ir, 

10 

0 

Stainbnd'xe . 


210 

0 

— 

22 

0 

StioudwaUr , . • 


VIA 

0 

100 ^ 

12 

0 

Swansea 


1?7 

0 



1 

10 

’I’lianu s and Severn, New 


U 

10 

‘?00 

7 7 

0 

Ti(‘iit and Mersey, or Cirand 

Tronic ' loyo 

0 

loo) 

.'io J 
loo 

11 

0 

Warwick and llinninghuin 

^ • 

210 

0 

10 

0 

'Warwick and Naptou . 


20S 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Worcester and Hinninghaiu 


21- 

0 


0* 

0 

Wyrley and Essington . 

• 

1 iO 

0 

• 



DOCKS. 










I 10 

0 

0 

Ilnstol .... 


9S 

0 

loo 

3 

0 

('onninrcial . • * - 


(lO 

0 

— 

10 

0 

Fast India 

. 

lol 

0 



1 

f) 

London 

• 

91 

0 

— 

10 

0 

West India . . 


id.i 

0 




BJvyXiES 




100 • 

0 

•0 

Soifllnvark . . • . 


17 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Vaiixhall 

• 

is 

10 

l^rto 

0 

0 

• \\''<ilcrloo 


• 

.7 




•• 

ROADS. * 


• 





✓ 


103 


100 

.> 

0 

Commercial . 

. 

0 

100 

•7, 

• 

Last India tlranch 

JOO 

0 

100 

1 

1 J 

(iie.it Dov(‘i Street Road 

• 

^ 31* 0 

— 

1 

0 

(’rn>ddn Railway . 

?^e\crii and W>c •. 


12 

0 

jO 

1 



3U 

0 
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Orl/^nal 
fchartN of 

Div. pcf 
Annum. 

water-wor|:s. 


Cmrent Prlc« 
per Share. 

jL 

X s. 



JL X- 

100 

0 0 

East London 


60 0 

60 

1 6 

Crrand Junction 


41 0 


2 10 

London Bridge 


50 0 

— 

0 0 

Manchester and Salford 


26 " 0 

100 

0 0 

South I.ondon 


21 0 

— 

2 0 

West Middlesex . 


47 0 


* INSUIlAXCES. 


500 

2 

10 

Albion . ’ * 

40 

10 


40 

0 

Bath / ' 

575 

0 

1000 

25 

0 

Binninj^am, Fire and Life . 

350 

0 

250 

.3 

0 

British . . . 

50 

0 

100 

6 

0 

(ilobo 

113 

0 

25 

1 

4 

London Fire ^ . 

23 

0 

100 

0 

IH 

Provident 

16 

10 

— 

10 

0 

^ 1 loyal Exchange .... 

230 

0 

200 

1 

4 

Union ...... 

33 

0 




GAS LIGHTS. 

*• 


50 

4 

0 

Gas Light and I.oke (Chart, comp.) 

60 

0 

loo 

7 

10 

" City Gas Light Company 

f)5 

0 

20 

0 

16 

Bath Gas 

17 

10 

50 

a 

15 

Birmingham 

52 

10 

20 

2 

0 

Bristol ...... 

2H 

a 




LITEUAUY INSTITUTIONS. 



75^.v. 

0 

0 

London 

37 

0 

25^ A>. 

0 

0 

Uubsell 

11 

11 




MISCELLANEOUS. 



50 

1 

5 

Auction Mart .... 

20 

0 

100 

o 

10 

British Copper Company 

50 

0 

150 

1 

0 

l.oTidon (hunmercial Sale-Rooms . 

19 

0 


4 

0 

C’arnatic Stock, First Class . 

71i 

0 

— 

5 

0 

<i4ty Bonds . < 

'100 

0 

— 

5 

0 

Prussian Bonds .... 

75| 0 
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RELIGIOUS' INTELLIGENCE. 


✓ 


In Britain, exertions for the propa- 
gation of Christianity continued to be 
made on the same extended scsTle as 
This will Sufficiently appear 
from the following statement of the • 
amount of the principal Religious 
, Chanties for* the year ending 31 st ♦ 
March, 1820:— . ' 

Uiit. nrid For Bible ijpt'icty . 

Churdi i\lissionaiy Society . .'{0,070 

Toiulon ]\Ii'isioijaiV Sociclv . 109 

Society for (’onvcrsion of Jews K,9.!»0 
FiMytr Book and Uoinily Society 1,9S7 
IIilH'rni.iii Sotu ty . . . 

Na\ aland ^Military Bible Society ‘i, l(i'2 

Total . €160, iOO 

To these* should be added the 
cstinftitcd Receipts of those >So- , 
cictK s w ho do not make up llu ir 
accounts at T.ady-Day, taken on 
the stale of IH19, whub will 
be raihei under than ovei rating 
them. 

Society for Promoting Cbnstian 
Knowledge. . . . ^i3,70() 

^.Methodist Mr^Monary Society 21,000 
Moia\ian ^Missions . • 5,000 

Jlaptist Missionary Society . 10,000 

Society lor Prop.igating tbe (iospcl 13,H00 
National Socit ty for lalucation 2,500 
Religious Tract Society . . (>,180 

Collection on the King's Letttr 
lor the Socict) for the Piopa- 
gation of tbe Gospel — nearly 60, 0(10 

Ttfkal of oue y ear . X .!'{ 7, 1 82 

On4? of the most remarkable reli- 
gious features of tbe present year, con- 
sisted in the union of the two branches 
of the Scottish Secession Church, 

called by the publitf the Burgher and 
i\iui*burgfhei7 and by ihcrns^Wes, tht 
(leneral and Associate Synod Al- 
though the difference did not consist 
in any essential point* of doctrine or 
church discipline, but in*8oihe minor 
political questions, particularly the ta- 


king of the Burgher oath, yet the ani- 
mos^y between them was observed, as • 
often happens, to* be more intense than 
between sects having much broader 
points pf distinc*tu)n. By degrees, 
however, the improvements of know- 
ledge, liberal views, and ^ Christian 
-'harity, and not a lutle, perhaps, the 
habit of meeting in associations for the 
ditFusion of religious knowledge, intro- 
duced a milder spirit. Coming to 
know and esteem each other as indivi- 
duals, they became ashamed of those 
narrow distinctions which had kept 
them at so imsocidl a distance ; and a 
plan was at length formed, of a union 
between the two churches. After a 
number of dibcussions, it was at length 
agiecd to by all the clergy of both de- 
nominations, wifli a very few excep- 
tions. This meritorious issue was con- 
summated on Friday the 8th, in Bris- 
to-8treet Meetmg-housc, Edinburgh, 
— the spot on whicli, seventy-three 
years before, the separation took place. 

The two Synods met in the morning 
of that day — the Gcmeral Associate 
Synod in iheir Synod-house, Nicolsori 
Street, and the Associate Synod in the 
Rev. Mr Lothia'n's Meeting-house, 
Poitsburgh ; and after liaving finished 
tile busiivess that had been submitted 
to them severally, adjourned, constitu- 
ted, tci^Bristo Street, at halfpast J2 
o’clock, walking in regular order to 
the place of meeting ; first the mini- 
vers, then the ciders, probationers for 
th*e* ministry, and students bf divinity. 
After the two Synods were seated in 
a part the meeting bouse which had 
been rail^ in for then reception, and 
in alternate pew%, so Uat they were 
completely intermingkd, the two Mo 
der^lors m front of the pulpit, and the 
two clerks at a little distance on the 
right and left, the senior Moderator 
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gAVP out a Psalm, in winch the Synods 
:in<] the whole atterulin|:r multitude 
joiird 1 h< senior Moder.itor (the 
! )r JdiriU’Son, Ivhiibiu ^di, heloncr 
ing to the (luuial Associate Synod) 
then lo pf and c.-llcd on tlic thrk of 
the wSynod he ripresentifd to 

reatl tlie'rlast no'iMti. Afui thecleik 
had due so, th‘ ^unior Modiiator,^ 
(the s ev ]\lr !i ihn^i of Peiwickjhe- 
longini; lo the Ao o( jnle Synod,) in 
like iruiiHi T, callt-d on th-' cltik of the' 
Synod vvln^m In' it on scntv.d to le/^l 
then I I'it iTi'.nntL i'l’i nnmitts rta.l 
by tile f lei ks in Mict rssion, t i*' 111*0*- 
ly in the s»pn winds, and to the fol- 
low nig t fh( I : — 

“ Tl'e (h neral Associate iSynod 
liaving at ct-pud the Ibisis of Union, 
and having, by the good hand of God 
upon them, now jiiiislied all tlieir own 
bii'iinv ji >, and all preparatoiy airaiige- 
ments, tins S^nod, wotli fervent giati- 
tiuh It) God loi hav’iig led them thus 
far, and in hnmljle thpinthncc on he, 
grace, to bless the 'oleinn aetl intuojt- 
ing step w'I'U'li tluy aic now about to 
take, and lo (liable tluin toinij^iovc 
tin [)i ivile;>es, and disi jiai go the dntii 
winch are about tv) (k\tdve npontiieni 
in coiicu]ii(M ce of it — do w ,t)lve, and 
lu‘Ji.bj' ict.uii' tluir re'olution, ft>ith- 
wilh lo ripui tt) ihe appointed placL, 
tliat tluy may ini tc witli tlivii bre- 
lIiti n of the t'’ In i S) iiod, tt' ])e known 
by the na no of * The I uutd A^wtiatc 
^Sijuiul of ih Si\ ( wimi ( /».7M hf’ com- 
po ^''d t't the AvSoOciale (ttimmonly 
cilhd Ibiighir) S)nod, a.af' ot the 
Geiiei.d Assot.av* (cornn. only called 

/Vnti-ikir ) vS\n )vl,tluu liioy ni ly 
Inn'oi ; 'iih walk wiih l^iom , \ the f'V.i 
()f God, and in llie comftnt ot llie 
Holy CJho^t, stiiNuig t0‘ etlinr foi the 
faith of ihe go pel tor i!j|e pm it) of 
divine tn tlinam es, aijd foi the t. elai gc- 
i.uni of the (Ji.ineh t*f Christ.’’ * 

rh ' aiiicles wIikIi foim the b?sis of 
union WLie then load, the whole mem- 
bers of botli Synods standing. — Aftei 


this wls done, the senior Moderator 
.stood ^p and said, “ f declare, 111 the 
name of the Gei eral Associate Synod, 
wdionri 1 represt at, that the General 
Associate Synod H hencLforth one 
witlt the ALvoiialt Synod;” and the 
j'lmoi ModcTptor, in like manner, rose 
and haul, I declare, in the name of 
the Asbociate Synod, whom 1 lep.e- 
'tnt, tliat the As ociate Syiitid is 
]* I'etTulli one with the (Iciural As- 
‘M'.uitf S) nod.” '1 he two Mod-n atofa 
KTi’ecdiatt ly gave each othc»' the light 
h'l’id of fellow'skp, 111 wl.ich they vvcic 
followed byalltlu imnisters and elders 
bLluhgm ' lo bolii v^ynodo. 

'riia Unite d Associate Synod now 
tailed the b.nioi inini-jtei pUNcet in 
llie luHibC to take the chan, and 
olliciate as Moderator. ^Vccording- 
ly, the Rev. ikivid Gicig of Uoch- 
gvlly took the chair, gave out a 
p aim, and constituted the Couft by 
prayer. He w^as succeeded by the Rev. 
l)r Ihipgli of Ik nil, and the Rev. 
i)i Hall of lAliiiburgb, tlu two mxt 
11 ' sinioptyo} tlie nm.i'.teis pusont. 
'idle formei led tht devotions of the 
A-icmbIy\ Aftci tlie devotional cx- 
trcises weic liiinlied, theMoll of tl 
Unite d Associate Synod vva*^ called by 
the fuimer ckiks, and hu mess ad- 
journed till dhiesday at 1 1 o’clock. 

d'hc multitude* who w>tncssfd tins 
event, nu'moiahle in the iiiitoiy of the 
Secession, w as immense. Rut, notwith- 
.sianding the pushure ot tlie gnat 
ciowd, eigc'i to gam admittance, tlic 
wludo was conductoil with Ihe greatcot 
order. 

An uncommon interest was excited 
this y*eai in Scollaiul by the proceed- 
ing, of tlie Xvitionul AsHinbly of the 
Ch nch By order of c/i^ncil, a form 
of prayer lor tlu' Roy al Varnily had 
be^ii tiansmittcd tv) the Moderator of 
tlie Church of Scotland ; and which 
was chicdy rcmaik.iblc by the omis- 
sion of the Queen's name This, how'- 
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ever, was ^'^cnerally considered al an ir- 
rcc^ular iTKHic of dictation to a Ihurch 
wnicli ackiiovvkd^ts no 8 upr«.rnncv iii 
the vSoM u 1,0] ; and the ordt r vvai>^i^- 
rLt^jrik'd liv several cler-^ paili- 

ciiLiily' tilt Rt V And.evt Thomoon of 
iSl Ci tOL^e’s Cliurdi Mr Tliumson 
tullovtci up tins step, bv niakipjr tl'C 
niolioii 111 tht‘ next Gtncial 
A niM) : — 

“ i liat ii dccbii I d by tbc Ger.e- 
* j^d A stinhly that no tuil aulboMty 
can cn’istituitDii'ilK picsenbe citlieb 
l.tt'd-, of ju^^cr to the nnni- 
^I(r> funl p?en(iu]->v ot tins Clnncli ; 
tai ' ib’t tie ('.dels in cuiincd V^jutli 
iia\e In't : isnud Ifon. Inne to time ii 
‘T-ecti" , pi.iN.isfoi the Royal riinii- 
1 \ , <ir^ iiu ( 11 UoM nt n ith liit i 'ghts and 
]ni\i! ' 'ssuendb) law to out tccle- 
oia^ital I ^^d)lls^.n't III lint that as 
these 'ni’i’is ; pea? to liji\e ori^iiiattd 
111 ir.i^laki' (T inadveiUiite, and nut in 
any iat< i lion to intcifuc Mith oui 
iiiodf 1 ot woidnp, the CRp'ial As- 
seTibly do not ton .idcr it to be netes- 
saty t ) proceed faillicr in this mattei 
M pie.. Ill And fht ( rein, i el A^^em- 
!>ly emhi.iee t'ii> (’{ poiiiniKy of dtcla- 
••rj;; ilu eo.^li land 'teat!) attachmnt 
of the Cnui^h of .S^tidantl t'.' their 
n.ost j ’ .a lolls Sov( rt i.'P» r'ud to all the 
h iinily ; and tiffaithti expjtsb- 
1(1, > tluT nnqnahn'’d cotd'deiue, that, 

' n ti cl by tile {, am* pr inc !pks of loy- 
ilu and rc. li,;ion \Jnc h liavc hiiiiei to 
pindtd thtm,hei nnin .tc r s and prvach- 
iis v\ill nL\ei ciure to ofier np, alon^ 
with their j^('opl< ,rfLeir fervent ^lippli- 
caiions to Almi^dity God, in In half 
or a family, to v huii', in^der Ih (evi- 
dence, we are iiickbt< J fiii so leany 
distiPL^uKshcd bkosiiigs, bc;lh sacred and 
civil 

'i his having been ^ippored 

by the i’locmat^r, Mr i l.om&on ob-* 
6 Lived,i<e uas sorry he wai now letju- 
ced to tiic necessity of. defe iithug hn 
motion. lie fonfily hopc*d would 
have neet with no rcsbtancc. In de- 


fending it, he se't out with the princi- 
ple that the Church i» altogether in- 
depeiident ol the e'lMi povvcT— a privi- 
lege foi which our foiefalhi rb bled, 
and which no powi » had yet talcen 
av\ay from them In jii si ideation of 
ihn, rtider of eoimeii, a'» act of <^)ueen ‘ 
Aline was rtfericd to, which cnioiiiecl 
^ihe ininistcis ('t ijeotland t»s pi ay for 
the l>raift_hcs of the Ro)al I amily by 
^iiaine Tut tins act v\ iieccssaiy at 
|that time, as many cd ilie*clergy of 
I -otiijid pia\id (o^ tin Ihetender, 
iindci tl.r general name of Stwo t'urn, 
wdnchmadeit pi.''pei to ordain that 
the names of tl"* Ro^al kamily should 
be n a d, that then nnght be no such 
(vasiop Ik'^deM, this vms a statute^ 
not an oidi i — a siatute, for the dis- 
cdicdienee of winch, piiii’ .hmeiil could 
be iiiflictc d ; w he iv as no cK igy man of 
tlu Chincli of fScollai d i (uiid be com- 
pelled to ol)( y ihi^ Older , nor did the 
.»ci anlhon/e llic^ Pnvy Council to as- 
suine a simil n pow< i, winch rdiew^s the 
tw’() to have no coninxion woth each 
olhei. Ti e* next act on winch tins or- 
dcribsnd to piocccd, ii itie [V2d of 
Geo. III.; hut tins net c ont nn i an in- 
iiiiiclion iij on tl.c kpi cojnd Commu- 
nion, rot tlie esiablishtd Church of 
iScotl. lid ; and llieir obedience* to it was 
a ('ondi^oii of linn receiving c i rtain 
in.mui.ii les. lit v ^ » riw an* of no other 
'act wlneh^onld afb'id apiecirlcnt for 
this or(U 1 of council It was said that 
tluv, is rv>t'un irnjK lati' «■ ordc ig but on* 
ly a rt conimendjlion , but does not the 
very /o'^' of it ufnte this idea ? Is it 
not refuted by its language, 

and the not& aflixc vl to it Jjy tlic blank, 
ij^valy, “ that itie 5'ame oick*" b'* udi- 
niatcd to tlu ckigy, tii *1 (hic obedience 
be gi%ci^t() It," It liJ' bkewosi' been 
urged, th-H tlu re j. no f(vnn of prayer 
picscribcd in tlokOrdM j but if not, 
for what end are the words^of the 
piay^. put in i')\crlMl c^ nmas ? Docs 
uottlii’) inti.uitc, weaie ne»t to depart 
fiom the woids there laid dowui ^ It ib 
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ntaintained there was an order similar 
to this given at the death of the Queen, 
enjoining prayers to be no longer made 
for her. It is urged, that orders have 
often been issued to the Church alrea- 
dy, and submitted to without opposi- 
tion ; but this is the very thing^-com- 
plained of. IMany practices and usages, 
persevered in for a long time, have^ 
turned out in the end to be mischievous. 
It may be asked, where was the evil of 
submitting to this order ? Tins qiie^ 
tion he would answer, by observing, 
first, that It vitally affects the integri- 
ty and safety of the Church of Scot- 
land. It may be said, there is no in- 
tention on the part of the Privy Coun- 
cil to encroach on the ‘rights of the 
Church. This he was far from sus- 
pecting. He believed there was no 
intention of invading the privileges of 
the Church of Scotland ; but who can 
say but another government may form 
a system of encroaQhment from what 
they reckon the precedents of this 
one ? Were there an apparent inten- 
tion to encroach on theChurch's rights, 
it would be better than as it is, for then 
there would be less danger of the 
Church being tamely and unsuspect- 
ingly deprived of their rights, as every 
member of it would instantly rise up 
in arms to repel the open invasion of 
them ; but while be did not wish to 
impute such an intention on the part 
of the Crown, he certainly did think 
^his order would never have been is- 
sued, had there not existed, in some 
quarter or another, an inattAition to 
tne rights and hoiiour of the Church 
of Scotland.ttHc could not forget that 
all the evils which ha*d ever happenjeifto 
^he Church originated from orders of 
^ council ; and that if such ^croach- 
ments were not resented, pur national 
Church would sooq come to an end. 
2dly, This order affected the attach- 
ment of the people of Scotland the 
Church. How, they will say, can we 


feel action or respect for you, when 
you ^andon the very principles on 
which these are founded ? while dis- 
senters, seeing us abandon tamely and 
servilely the principles for whjch our 
fathers bled, will say to those within 
the rpale of the Church, You see 
what clergymen you have got, who 
can part with all that should be fS^d 
dear in the constitution of the Church 
without a sigh.'* 3dly, This order af- 
fects the authority of the Crown ;*'a 
Consequence in which all must feel 
deeply interested. An order of tfie 
King in Council ought to be obeyed ; 
it ofight to meet with respect and de- 
ference from all classes, unless when 
it 18 contrary to law, as in the present 
case ; and it is a fact, that many cler- 
gymen do not obey this order. Now, 
what is the result ? the peqple will at- 
tribute this cpnscientious mode of act- 
ing to disloyalty in the ministers ; and 
will, from their example, be led to im- 
bibe the same spirit — an effect which, 
in these turbulent times, ought pecu- 
liarly to be guarded against ; and, fi- 
nally, if this order be approved of, will 
it not throwanunmented obloquy upon 
many sincere and worth/* clergymAi, 
who, from motives of conscience, do 
not, and will not, conform to it, by 
which means their usefulness and re- 
spectability will be materiJilIy injured ? 
The reverend gentleman concluded an 
able speech, by reading again his mo- 
tion, and reserving to himself the li- 
berty of answering to any thing that 
mighV be urged a^inst it. 

The motion having been seconded 
by Mr Jafiies Moneneff, 

The Solicitor-General rose and ob- 
served, that although he difiF^red en- 
tirely from the reverend gentleman, be 
must dt him the justioe^v^ay, that he 
had treated this delibate subject with a 
decree of temper, decorum,, and pro- 
priety, •which* he qould not but com- 
mend. <( //ear hear!). At the same 
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time, he could not but disapprow most 
entirely of a sentiment he had eipress- 
ed» namely, that the civil authonty had 
been inattentive to the punty of the 
National Church* This, he would 
say, vAs a most unfounded surmise. 
The Crown had always shewn the high- 
est respect and indulgent kindness to 
Church of Scotlahd. Was not 
this particularly exhibited in the ap- 
pointment to represent his Majesty in 
^that Assembly of a distinguished no- 
bleman of their own nation, whose cha- 
racter and conduct scorned the high 
station he held ? by "increasing the 
amount of the donation granted t^ the 
Church, to enable it to propagate 
abroad, particularly in India, its prin- 
ciples and doctrines? The reverend 
gentlemen was the only one for a 
century back who thought it necessa- 
ry to put liimself forth a| a champion 
of thtf Church's rights and privileges ; 
and he could not help thinking, that in 
this he had assumed to himsedf a high 
and presumptuous character. [Loud 
cries of Order ! Order ! ) He would 
put a stop to this in one moment ; he 
meant just to say, that he had taken 
l,Tf on him what no other had yet done ; 
and in no other sense did he use the 
word presumptuous. He would ob- 
ject, in Its present form, however, to 
the subject coming under discussion 
immediately on the back of the mo- 
tion. The motion made by the reve- 
rend gentleman contained certain de- 
claratory propositions affecting the very 
constitution’ of the Church ; dhd it 
would be quite contrary to the esta- 
blished 'usage of the Church to har- 
bour such a motion, and in fact any 
motion^tiU it has gone through the pro- 
per coRstitutioDU tribunal, the Com- 
mittee of Ovejtyres. He would there- 
fore move, Sat the Assembly submit 
this motion pfevious to discussion, if*it 
is to be discustfed, to a Committee f and 
tn the meantintf, tHht they do adjourn* 


Dr Cook entirely coindded the 

right honourable gentleman, that the 
motion ought legally to be first sub* 
mitted to a Committee, as it wasj;he 
uniform practice of the Church to let 
no business come before them except 
through a Committee. 

Dr Nicoll opposed the motion, and 
proposed that the house do now ad- 
journ ; tfut this was decidedly resisted 
jOy Mr MoncriefF, who supported the 
ipiotion at great length. • 

The Lord- Justice* Clerk was con- 
vinced the question ^ould be met 
manfully and openly, and he would de- 
precate the idea that it should be irtia- 
gined the Assembly wished to evade 
the motion, "He did not see why the 
order should not be justly referred to 
the two acts which it alludes to, name- 
ly, that of Queen Anne and the 32d of 
Geo. III. The act of Queen Anne 
was not merely temporary, as an ho- 
nourable gentleman maintained, for he 
had looked carefully into the Statute, 
book, and could not find it repealed. 
He deprecated an unfair construction 
which had been put upon the meaning 
of the term, “ Sacred Majesty,'* made 
use of in the order, whicri an honour- 
able gentleman seemed to think was 
meant to intimate that the Sovereign 
was the fiead of the Church ; but this 
title, he would affiym, had not a ves- 
tige of connexion with such an idea. 
This term was applied to Queen 
Anne; and Was anything more common?* 
than for the Assembly to address the 
King bf the title of his most Sa- 
cred Majesty There was no injunc- 
tion in the order, ^ he maintained, of 
an^form of prayer, merely because 
the words to be used were in inverted 
commas.^ The Act of Queen Anne 
dictated ce^^ain words to be used, but 
still allowed the clergy to^make use of 
their own words, and this order bad 
no other meaning than that of the 
Act to which it referred. There nc- 
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vcr» he was persuaded, was a time 
when less doubt could be entertain- 
ed, that the King, or Goveinmcnt, 
wished to encroach upon the rights of 
the Church of Scotland. Could they 
forget the gracious manner in which 
their deputation was lately reCfcived 
by the Kmg — that they were admit- 
ted to a closet audience of his Majes-^ 
ty, and that he expressed his resolu- 
tion always to support the constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland ?/ 
And were they m the face of this to 
declare, by assenting to such a motion, 
that almost the fust act of his Majes- 
ty’s reign was .nn act to encroach upon 
the privileges of theChiiich?y\lthongh 
certain words of prayer in this older 
was made use of, docs that go to say 
tliese must be used, and no other ? He 
would mention a case which would 
illustrate the matter. It often hap- 
pens, when a clergyman is requested 
to remember in his airayer a sick per- 
son, that a paper is handed up to him, 
mentioning the name and case of the 
individual ; but is the minister, on this 
account, to pray for that individual 
by using the very term written upon 
that paper ? Certainly not ; lie may 
use any terms lie pleases — and so in 
the case of this order. He could not 
help also lemiirking on the ‘language 
which had been used, that there wai 
an intention somewhere qf invading 
the independence of the Chuich of 
‘Scotland. (Cii(A of Ao, no,) He cer- 
tainly so understood it. The learned 
lord concluded by proposing^a motion 
to the following WFect : — 

“ 'J'hat whereas the independence 
of the Cburch of {fcotlandjin aU irtat- 
ters of faith, worship, and discipline, 
is fully established by law, Gene- 
ral Assembly finds it unnecessary and 
inexpedient to adc^pt any declaration* 
with Tegari to the late or any former 
order in council, relative to jira)er8 
for his Majesty and the Royal Fa- 
mily,” 


Th« first motion was supported by 
Mr J.rA. Murray, and the second by 
Lord Hermand, Dr Lee, and Mr W. 
Cook. 

Mr Thomson rose, and be^ed to 
be allowed for a few momentsto re- 
ply to what had been said in opposi- 
tion to hiB motion. He had been much 
obliged to a c^c^tain reverend docfttSf] 
(Dr Cook,) for reviving and refresh- 
ing his soul with a stream of constitu- 
tional truths. The learned doctor ob-' 
jeeted strongly to his motion being 
discussed or vot^ upon before it had 
been given over to a Committee of 
Ovifitures ; but what was his conduct 
when the motion of the learned lord 
was proposed ? why, he thought fit 
not to repeat his objection, (A laugh.) 
He must now say a word with regard 
to the learned lord, ( Lord- Justice 
Clerk.) He/ound fault w*ith^the sen- 
timeats of a certain pamphlet iilrritten 
upon the subject now before the As- 
sembly. He would only say this much, 
that he believed it would require all 
the learning and logic of those who 
had opposed him to-day to give a 
proper answer to the substance of that 
small pamphlet. But th(? learned 
spoke as if they were identified with 
the arguments of that publication ; 
he had nothing to do with ils senti- 
ments ; he must be allowed to think 
and act for himself, and ie judged of 
by the sentiments he himself had ex- 
pR'sscd. He could not but make a 
*remark upon an argument of the learn- 
ed Icfrd, with regard to ‘the fornwof 
raycr enjoined, and which he had 
rought forward in a very grave and 
formal manner, but which, on this ac- 
count, appeared the more ludicrous. 
“ Suppose,” says the learned lord, “ a 
case wjiere a clergy q^if^s requested 
to remember in prayer a sick person, 
and a paper is banded up to him to 
that eflfect, the clergyman will never 
think if. nacessary \o use in his prayer 
the exact words written on that pa- 
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per from which we are to coiftludei 
clergymen need not, in praying ror tjie 
Royal Family, make use of the ipsis^ 
^ma verba of the Order of Council. 
{A But did it never strike the 

mind of the learned lord, that Janet 
Meiklejohii, who happens to be rfick, 
has a great deal less authority to dic- 
*tat^a prayer for the clergyman than 
t|ic Pnvy^Council are said to have in 
prescribing prd)er 5 fur the Church? 
\Loud lau^ihtcr.) And yet this com- 
parison is brouglit forward by the* 
learned lord with wcufjerful giavity, 
as a very capital il,lustratiun. [Mtuh 
laughter. ) He would s ly a word afiiiut 
the inverted commas which troubled 
gentlemen so much, (y/ lau^h.) The 
learned lord would not i;»‘ant that they 
constituted a form of prayer for the 
Church, fiut I will suppose that he 
wTites a letter to his> btewai'd, and givts 
him therein a direction in inv«?ited 
commas j should the steward content 
himself with obeying the direction in 
substance, but not literally, would not 
the learned lord find fault with him 
for inattention to his pointed and di- 
rect instructions ? “ Did I not,*' he 
wSuld say, “’exactly express, and cir- 
cumscribe my order, by putting it in 
inverted commas ?" He Imped this 
would serve as to remember in prayer. 
A great de^l had been urged as to 
the proofs of attachment expressed to 
the Church of Scotland ; that they 
had got this thing and that thing, and. 
a thousand other good things^ — (a 
laugh,) — and tliat ine deputation was 
80 graciously received ; and some of 
the individuals, too, who composed it, 
receiving no doubt many personal fa- 
vours. But he was just as ready to 
acknowledge the benefits received by 
the Churcl^^jfcwn the Crown ’as the 
most siren uofis on^thc othei side, and 
had expressed the same in his motion ; 
from which, he bclicwed, -after Jll their 
noise about it^ then sii.liifteiits upon 
that point wcie borrowed. He had 


received no personal favoari wA ftt 
he was as much attached to bis 
reign as any one. He was of no po« 
litical party ; belonged to no polit^al 
club, nor ever attended a parly mO- 
ner ; and yet he felt grateful and at* 
tachefi to his Sovereign for the bless- * 
ings and privileges wliich he enjoyed 
under his govcinmimt. He haa been 
rather untairly dealt with, he thought, 
by the leai ned gentleman the Solicitor- 
General Tliat gentleman t)b 8 crvcd, 
indeed, that he (Mr** Thomson) had 
conducted himself with propriety; but 
he certainly must lemark that tne ob- 
eervationii of that learned gentleman 
had not a tendency to make him per- 
severe in tliat propriety. (A laugh.) 

He said he was a presumptuous man, 
hccaiujc he set himseU up as the cliam- 
]>ion of the rights and privileges of 
the Church ; but he would ever glory 
in being the ^hampion of the Church, 
and in defending, against every attack, 

Its rights and privileges. 

The Solicitor-General here rose, 
and denied that he called the reverend 
gentleman a presumptuous man ; he 
only said, he assumed to himscU a pre- 
sumptuous character. He doubted 
not but that his language was fresh in 
the memc^ry of the House. 

Ml Thomson said, he was just pro- 
ceeding to shew that it was fresh in 
hib memory. But as to that charge 
of presumption, which it seems was 
attached to* his character, and not to‘** 
himself, (much laughter,) he thought 
if there was any in the case, it lay 
with the learned geritlcman, who gave 
a direct and iJiiqualified negative to his 
assefuons immediately aficu hearing 
them. He concluded by saying, that 
It was nq^thing but his warm and in- 
violable att;>c]imont to the rights and 
honours of the Oliurch^thal ^urged 
him to make his stand against en- 
croacljment ; and that he could lay his 
hand on his heart and say, he sincere- 
ly thought that this Order of Council 
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was a manifest encroachment on these 
rights ; and he hoped the breath of 
authority^ would never wither a leaf 
of .that plant which our forefathers 
watered with their blood, and the shel- 
ter of which, by kind Providence, we 
now enjoy, ' 

The Assembly then divided— 

For the first motion . . 53 

For the second . • . . 126 i 

II 

Majority agafhst Mr Thom- 
son’s motion ... 73 

On the 29th of May, the Assembly 
took into consideration the overture 
of Dr Bryce of Calcutta, respecting 
certain calumnious passages that had 
appeared in a number of a periodical 
work, entitled “ The Christian In- 
structor.” 

The following are the strictures 
which were the subject of the over- 
ture : — “ If we were not speaking of 
the vcncrabk Assembly, we shpuKi 
certainly denounce such a measure as 
iniquitous, cruel, and tyrannical in tlie 
extreme. As to the drivelleis who 
supported it by their votes, W'e think 
them vastly silly, and not a little ma- 
lignant ; but as to those ^^ho con- 
ceived and proposed it, we have not 
words to cx pi ess* the terror that w'e 
should feel if they were invested with 
that power in the state whicli they 
*have most unaccountably acquiied in 
the Chinch. — Of those wh^ will sit 
in the capacity of judges, and, after 
spending a day iff prayej to the God 
of iighteouSiRss fttr light and dii^c- 
tion, deliberately and coolly condemn 
any man, or body of men, w-ho have 
not been permitted to appear in their 
own behalf — w'c will venture to say 
that t^ere i^ no injtistice and no mis- 
chief of which they are not capable.” 

It may increase the iuleiestbf our 
southern readers in this discussion 
to mention, that the Ciiristian lii- 


stni wr is well known to be edited by 
Mr Thomson, the mover of the reso- 
lutions relative to the above Order of 
Council, and considered one of the 
ablest of the Scottish clergy, t 

Dr Bryce of Calcutta said, that in 
directing the attention of the House 
to this subject^ he thought it neceypiif 
to state, that it had not been rashly 
or inconsiderately taken by him. The 
pamphlet in question came under [lia 
notice in October last, since when he 
had given it his most serious consi- 
deration ; and Re could not conceive 
any subject of greater importance that 
could come under the deliberation of 
that House, lie was not sure that 
any apology was required from him 
for bringing it forward. If he could 
satisfy the House that the language of 
the paragraph that had boen read was 
mo»t calumrtious, (and no menjber of 
that ‘House could possibly read over 
the passage m question without being 
convinced of its calumnious nature,) 
lie should then have justified himself 
in having brought forward the sub- 
ject. He had, too, an interest con- 
nected with the situatiop he held in 
their Church. It had appeared, tliat 
because he was far away at the period 
when the offence was committed, some 
persons had thought it impossible he 
could be affected by it ) but those 
persons were egregiously mistaken. 
He entertained a high respect for the 
Krharacter of that Assembly, and he 
should endeavour to preserve that re- 
spect for It. The members of that 
House hc^d deliberated for hours, and 
delivered their opinions ; yet they are 
to be held out to the world as silly 
and malignant drivellers.” He was not 
a member at^ the time, but if he had 
been a*" member, h{ tfVIRbld have been 
proud to have ranked among the '' sil- 
and ^malignant drivellers/* as they 
wete called. ' He bought it was not 
imporRint* whether a majority was 
great or little ; whatever was the num- 
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ber of a majorfty on a vote ia that 
HonBe, it rcprcBented the wholJ ; for 
it might perhaps be said that this da- 
lumny was only against a few mem- 
bers. If he had been in the minority 
on thattoccasion^ he should have felt 
that the calumny had extended to Jiim 
even tRen. It had been said that the 
«4apg^age of the overture was frivolousi 
and he had consentedT that it should 
be withdrawn ; but the Committee 
nvauld not confent to its being with- 
drawn ; and it now came before them^ 
aa«had been justly observed by a mem- 
ber of the Committee, ••• with all its 
imperfections on its head." Somea)b- 
jections had also been urged against 
the competency of that Court to re- 
cognise the charge. If the former 
Assembly became defunct, he could 
not conceive a greater absurdity than 
a letter being addressed to a defunct 
Modeaatbr of a defunct txencral As- 
sembly ; unless it was the circumstance 
of a reverend gentleman having made 
so much stir about a dead letter, which 
had in consequence occupied the at- 
tention of that House for so many 
hours. That letter was addressed to the 
Moderator ;«it could not have meant 
the Moderator of the present Assem- 
bly, for the first step the General As- 
sembly always took on commencing 
its session was to elect a Moderator. 
But granting that the General Assem- 
bly was defunct from the close of its 
session, was it generous or manly m a 
public writer thus to attack a defence * 
less body He recollected a good old 
adage — De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; 
.but thi^was now reversed, acid we had 
— De mortuis nil nisi malum. But if 
such was really the case with respect 
to the last General i^ssembly, and its 
respectability could be so injured, it 
afforded *the luongest reason for the 
present Assembly taking it under 
protecting wing. Whep it was con- 
sidered how necessary the clergy are, 


whatever militates agaiott tlw me* 
fulness was surely deserving the leleiv 
ference of that Court. And granititg 
they had no power themselves to pii» 
nish such an offence, there may be Itfil 
a means of protection available to that 
Asseftibly. • ^ 

Dr Nicoll now rose and movedf 
“ That, whereas ihfi language brought 
binder the review of the Assembly by 
^his overture, and contained in No. 
CXI. of the above pubhcalion, (the 
Christian Instructor, p is, in the‘opi« 
Dion of this Assembly, highly calum* 
nious, calculated to injure the charac- 
ter of many ministers and elders of 
this Church, who w^re members of 
the last General Assembly, and to 
vilify and degrade the Supreme Judi- 
catory of the Church in the estima- 
tion of the country. The Assembly 
therefore remit the matter to the 
Procurator, who is hereby instructed 
and enjoinc!!! to ^ake such steps as 
may appear to him to be competent 
and expedient for correcting the pre- 
sent, and preventing the repetition of 
similar offences ; and, if any difficulty 
shall occur in carrying this into ei- 
fect, the Proem ator is farther in- 
structed to apply for advice and di- 
rection to any of the stated meetings 
of the CdmmisBion ; and the Assembly 
heteby authorize the Commission to 
receive any report made by the Pro- 
cura:or, to give directions, and finally 
to decide* in this matter as they shall* 
see cause " 

Dr Mine seconded the motion. 

Mr Brown of Laaigton, in a speech 
of some leiij^th, opposei Dr Kicoll’s 
motion, and concluded by proposing 
the following, as containing the sense 
of ^he Assembly ; — “ The General 
Assembly, having considered the over- 
•ture, and the particular expressions 
quoted therein from the CbristTan In- 
structor, as requiring the animadver- 
sion of the Assembly, find, that the 
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said expressions are not only highly 
exceptionable and indecorous, but most 
injurious and disrespectful to the last 
General Assembly ; and this Assembly 
thid'k it their duty to express their 
marked disapprobation of language so 
impropeily applied to the dccisicns of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Church. 
But the General Assembly having duly 
considered, and deliberated on'the mat-* 
ter set forth in the overture, and ha-| 
ving thuS' solemnly declared their high 
disapprobation erf the above passages 
in the said publication, do not find tt 
expedient to make this overture the 
ground of any fiiitfier procedure, and 
therefore dismiss the same.’* 

This motion was seconded by Dr 
Lockhart. 

Dr Cook, Mr Gib‘^on, and Mr 
MoncriefT, seconded the motion of Mr 
Brown ; Mr Wightman, Mr Mac- 
farlane, and Principal Taylor, that of 
Dr Nicoll. , " 

Mr Thomson said, he remembered 
instances ol'r/irt vou Ciilumiues against 
the Assembly as reprchi risible as this 
one, which were passed by without 
any notice. He rtiucmbtred, on a 
certain occasion, in the 8yiU)d of i.o- 
thian and Twecddalc, wlicn a levc- 
rend doctor (we undei stood him to 
mean Dr Inghs) had spoken 6f an Act 
of the Assembly,, the Act ot 1814‘, 
respecting pluralities, iiilanguageevery 
whit as caliimnrating. He would use 
•'the term, as it seemed to be tlie older 
of the day, (a I a tight) and )et no re- 
gard was paid to it — it cam# Horn so 
respectable a qiwrter. [JAiughtci .) 
The reverted doctor liAd said, that 
the Act vt A‘>H'mbly was inconsisfent 
with common bense, and contained a 
violation of truth. [Laughif^,) But 
then this was said by a nerson, who, 
It would now beein,jcoiild do no wrong. 

{ J In llidt very llou^Jc, the 

Lord tifbidcnt had, in speak^g of 
«ome act w hicli the preceding Assem- 


bly hm passed, called it the most con« 
fused, 'inconsistent, and absurd thing 
he had ever seen in his life, a ritdis 
indigesiaqrte moles ; but nobody ever 
thought of calling him to account for 
buch expressions. And why all this 
indulgence to Dr Inghs and the Lord 
President ? why, he believed, because 
it never was deemed consistent 
the duty or the*dignity of the Assem- 
bly to issue declarations on such oc- 
casions, But now ho could ace an- 
other reason for it. These gentlemen 
were not “ Christian Instructors.*^ (f/1 
laugh.) The^e were manuscript iii- 
btdiores. One of these had been al- 
luded to by his learned friend, (Mr 
Monci itff ;) !>e begged leave to al- 
lude to It slill more paiticularly. It 
came in the form of an overture from 
the Presbytery of Dumbarton, ot 
which Dr M^cfarlane, whoThad spoken 
so keenly on tins occasion, was* af mem- 
ber. {A laugh.) And wdiat did it say 
of the detiMou of the preceding As- 
sembly ^ Why, It said these things — 
And wdiircas, in 18M, the Gmeral 
A‘-3einl)ly of that jear passed an act 
respecting union ot beneticts without 
any regaid to this lule, whereby, cm 
the judgment of this Presbytery, the 
barrier act was infringed, trhe consti- 
tution of the Church grossly violated, 
and their rights and piivileges tram- 
pled on in the most conterliptuous and 
arbitrary manner.*' {Cheering and 
laiightci ) Here was calumny with a 
'vengeance — uttered by one of our 
Presbyteries — deliberately laid upon 
their table — and what did they do ? 
Did the)-' call the Presbyter^ to the 
bar and rebuke them for this outrage ^ 
No, no. And why ? Just, it seemed, 
because the ovecture from the Presby- 
tery o^Dumbarto^i was^ not the Chris- 
tian Instructor. iLtuala>ightrr.) And 
npw he (Mr Tnomson) would give 
them icistances of printed calumnies, 
for hq, woidd stilT use that precious 
8 • 
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word. He hid read the other day a 
number of a periodical work, called, 
or, according to Dr Bryce’s jocular 
^phraseology, miscalled the Christian 
Kepo|itory, a statement bearing, in 
express terms, ** that want of princi- 
ple had long characterised our admini- 
stration of ccclesiastic^al affairs.” Here 
wft food for the gentlemen on theg 
, other side, if they were so anxious to 
hunt out grounds of accusation and^ 
alarm. But no ; they would not touch 
this work, just because it was not the 
Instructor ! — (A l/high ) In another 
part of the sam^number of the Repo- 
sitory, he had found a review^ of a 
pamphlet, by Dr Irvine of Dunkeld ; 
and there the conductors of the work, 
after accusing the reverend author of 
much bad grammar — (yf laugh ) — and 
of as much Billingsgate — (A /a?igh ) — 
of neither of which ihifigs, they were 
all well aware, the doctor was a£ all ca- 
pable — {A laugh ) — poured out a great 
deal of severe animadversion on the 
Church of Scotland ; and he was sor- 
ry to observe, that the reverend doc- 
tor had given them some grounds for 
such remarks ; for he had admitted 
Kn his pamphlet, that not a few of his 
Highlaiyi brethren were “ idle dogs” 
and “ slow bellies” — (Excessive laugh- 
ter) — and yet it did not appear that the 
brethren thus calumniated had entered 
any complaint to the Assembly. Nay, 
the reverend doctor himself, who had 
furnished the calumny, and given the 
Repository a handle against the Church, 
came forward thfs day, and manfully 
seconded the motion of ijie reverend 
Principal, for a severe censure on the 
Christian Instructor. (Cheering and 
laughter,) He could give them a hun- 
dred instances of th£ same kind, which 
they might Ifed^ for themseWes. For 
all in this ‘Assembly were given to 
reading,' he .presumed, mor^ or less. 
(A laugh,) But die would refer only 
to one more. It appeals (he reve- 
VOL. Xni. PART II. 


' ^ 

rend doctor, who iotrodttcM 
happy and ill-fated overture, Imd not 
consulted a single individual about it | 
but this was the verv thing he (Mr 
Thomson) complained of ; because, if 
he had consulted any one upon ir, they^ 
wohld have said to him, assuredly, ~ 
** Oh, by no means, do not bring it 
in.” laugh,)*Vrom what had been 
said by every gentleman who had spo- 
ken on the other side, every one of 
them would have given himihe seme ad- 
vice ; though, by the way, he could not 
help observing, it was rather a strange 
and unaccountable thing, that these 
very gentlemen, with all their declared 
aversion to yhe measure, had gone to 
the Committee of Overtures, and most 
strenuously supported and voted for 
the motion to transmit it. (Laughter,) 
Particularly, if he had applied to a 
certain learned doctor, he would have 
said to him very earnestly, “Take care, 
do not bring it ifl on any account, other* 
wise we shall bring an old house on 
our head, for I myself some time ago 
wrote something of the same kind; and 
I know there are some very shrewd fel- 
lows in the Assembly— /a«gA- 
ter) — who would not be long of no- 
ticing it.” A pamphlet, published a 
while 4 go, speaking of the decision of 
the Assembly in Mr Leslie’s case, has 
these words — “ But when a certain 
party in the state has influence to de- 
termine the decision of an Assemli^ 
vote, inen of the moderate interest do 
not d^m it dishonourable to be found 
in the minority.” (Cheering,) And 
yet this w^s not cm anonymous publi* 
^tion, but written John Inglis, 
Doctor of Divinity, and* one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh ! He would 
put ijf to the candour, honour, and 
consistent of the House, whetb^ 
they could act* with #8uch# partiali- 
ty. It seems many had not leilf^this 
pulflication whicTi they condemned. 
He wished they had read It, for they 
^ V 
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would have learned a good deal of in- 
struction from it. laugh.) Some- 
thing had been said about personal 
feelings. On this subject he would 
only say^ that there had been a sacri- 
fice of personal feeling, which he, for 
his part, would not 'have made, *^ 0 , 
not for all the wealth of India. Mr 
Thomson concluded nearly in these 
words: — “ And now, sir, before I sit 
down, allow me for a moment to ad- 
vert to th& time and the circum-* 
stances in which fnis business is sub- 
mitted to us. It is, sir, when we arc 
met to part, never all again to meet 
in this world — it is when we arc met 
to take a respectful leave of the noble 
representative of our gracious Sove- 
reign, in the hope that he will report 
favourably of our proceedings to his 
Majesty — it is when wc are met to 
receive from you, sir, those wise and 
paternal admonitions which <you arc so 
well qualified to give, before we re- 
turn to our families and our flocks — 
it is when we are met to exchange our 
tokens of mutual kindness, and of 
mutual forgiveness, for any asperities 
which, from the weakness of human 
nature, may have mingled in our dis- 
cussions and debates — it is when we 
are met for these purposes, under the 
peaceful and harmonising influence of 
that Sabbath of the Lord which has 
intervened between our present and our 
fgrmer meetings— it is at this time, 
and in these circumstances, that we 
are called on to discuss an overture, 
which I must not say was intended, 
but which 1 will sfy was ^calculated, 
to rouse our ^angry passions, and tp 
render that which should have be%n 
the scene, and nothing but the scene 
of brotherly love, a scene of ^iscord 
and stnfe. Qh sir, must not^every ge- 
nerous fueling ^revolt *at this intrusion 
on Biw^iohness and the charity of our 
farewell meeting ? Do not all the^fe^- 
timents of *good will, which, in spite 
of our dtfierent parties and our differ- 


r 

ent opinions, still glow within our 
breasts, rise up in arms against such 
an unlooked-for, and such an unpre- 
cedented violation of our sanctuary ^ 
And must we not retire to our houses 
under a painful impression, that, 'when 
we are just about to give the parting 
salutation, there was forced on us a 
subject of complaint, which, it is (dis- 
tressing to contemplate, can scarcely 
discussed without occiabioning keen 
contention, which had escaped the no- 
tice, or only excited the interest of 
those among whow it circulated, and 
which IS forced upon us by the zeal 
of hirfi whom It least of all concerns — 
the Presbyterian minister from the 
banks of the Ganges 

Tile vote being now called for, there 
appeared for Dr Nicoll’s motion, 83 ; 
for Mr Brown’s, 82. The forgier, there- 
fore, was carried by a majority only of 
me, " 


The ecclesiastical organization of 
the different religious denominations in 
Russia, are as under : — 

The Catliolics of Lithuania, of 
White Russia, and Western Russia,' 
ha\e their archbishops, bishops, reli- 
gious orders of both sexes, with col- 
leges of Jesuits, &c. 

The Protestants, both Lutheran 
and Reformed, have their superior con- 
sistories in each government. In Fin- 
land, these consistories have at their 
head bishop, and in the other pro- 
vinces, a superintencfent-generaL 
The Armenians, whether united or 
not, have their archbishops and bishops, 
and the latter class have a patriarch. 

The Moravian brethren of Sarepta 
have their separate ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. « •— 

The Mahometans* wh6se number 
amoiunts to near three millions, have 
two muftis. 

The cectlries of Lan}a have their 
lamas or priests. 
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A letter from a Catholic misaion- 
ary at Macao, dated April 1» 1819# 
affords some details relative to* the 
persecution of the Christians in China. 
Every European priest that is disco- 
vered as instantly seized and put to 
death; Chinese Christian priests un- 
dergo the same fate. Christians of the 
laity, unless they wilU apostatize, are 
first dreadfully tortuVed, and then ba-* 
mished into Tartary. This year, 1829, 

* ia the prison^ of one province alone, 
Sutcuen, two hundred Christians were 
^pecting the orders for their exile. 
A Chinese priest had^just been stran- 
gled, and two others were also ynder 
sentence of death. Throughout the 


whole empire, there ere bttt ten mie« 
nonaries, five of whom, at RrAtin, htvt 
no communication witk the inhabie* 
ants unless it be secret. The Empeitw 
has moreover declared, that he wdl bo 
longer tolerateeither painters or watcti% 
makers, or even ^mathematicians. Tll«« 
Bisnop of Pekin has m vain attempt* 
ed to introduce himself, under this tw 
tie, inU> his diocese. The only way 
left to the missionaries to penetrate 
into the country, is by gaining the 
messengers or couriers that pass from 
Mocao to Pekin, but if discovered# 
both the missionary and the courier 
suffer death on the spot. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Plan of Poyal Society of 
Literature, 

,For the Bneourarrement of Indigent 
Merits and the Promotion of General 
iMeraiurc. To consist of Honorary 
Memtersy Subscribing Members, and 
Associates. 

The Class of Honorary Members 
is intended to comprise some of the 
most eminent literary men in the thrtre 
kingdomsf and tbe most distinguished 
female writers of the present day. 

Aif annual subscriptiomof two gui- 
neas will constitute a subscribing mem- 
ber. Subscribers of ten guineas, and 
upwards, will be ei\]Litled to pnvileges 
hereafter mejitioifed, accordpig to the 
date of thdr subscription. * 

The Class of Associates is to con- 
sist of ‘twenty men pf disainguished 
learning, author^ of some jreditable 
work of litefature, and men of good 


moral character ; ten under the pa- 
tronage of the King, and ten under 
the patronage of the Society, 

His Majesty has been pleased to ex-» 
press, in the most favourable terms# 
ius approbation of the proposed So- 
ciety, und to honour it with his mu- 
nificent patronage, by assigning an an* 
nual sum of one hundred guineas each# 
to ten of the Associates, payable out 
of the^privy purse; and also an an- 
nual premium of one hundred guineas 
for ttW Ijest Dissertation on some in- 
teresting subject^ to be chosen by l 
council belonging to the Society. 

• ,Ten Associates will *be^ placed ud- 
def the patronage of the* Society, as 
soon as the subscriptions (a large por- 
tion which will be annually funded 
for the purpos|) shall be sufficient, 
and in proportion as flicy bc congip SO. 
An annual subsyiber of teii VSnieas, 
continued for five years, or a me sub* 
scription of one hundred guineas, will 
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entitle such subscribers to nominate 
an Associate under the Society's pa- 
tronag:e» according to the date of their 
subscription. 

The Associates, under the patronage 
of the King, will be elected by re- 
rSpected and competent judges. The 
Associates nominated by Sub8crit)er8 
must have the same qualifications of 
learning, moral character, and public 
principle, as those who are elected, 
and must he approved by the same 
judges.' 

Every Associate, at his admission, 
will choose some subject, or subjects, 
of literature, for diacussion, and will 
engage to devote such discii'isions to 
the Society's Memoirs of'*Liteiature, 
of which a volume will be published 
by the Society, from time to time ; 
in which Memoirs will likewise be in- 
serted the successive Prize Disserta- 
tions. 

From the months of F^ruary to 
July, It is purposed that a weekly 
meeting of the Society shall he held ; 
and a monthly meeting during the 
other six months of the year. 


Institutions in Wales, 

« 

For the Promotion of Ancient Litera^ 
iurcf Poetry y and Music, 

**The recent transactions in the prin- 
cipality were of a nature to afford gra- 
tincation to all who feel an intcccst in 
the preservation of ^cient relics, and 
the revival of ancient literature, as well 
as the fostering of living merit. Sevfc 
ral of the nobility, clergy, and gen- 
try, came forward in a very spirited 
manner, to support the designs uf the 
Bardic and Literary jnstitution, first 
foi*n(jed^Carmfitthen, in South Wales, 
ttuderinfif patronage qf Bishop Burgess 
and Lord Dynevor, and now in North 
Wales, under the sanction of the pa- 


triotic Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, 
and his brother Charles W. Wynne, 
Esq. A Society, under the name of 
** The Metropolitan Cambrian Insti- 
tution,” was also formed in London, 
to which his Majesty condescended to 
extend the royal patronage. Even in 
the present infant state of these designs, 
a pleasing spina of emulation wa8«px- 
'’cited among the natives of Cambria. 

^ At the Eistedhood, or Bardic ses- 
sion, held at Carmarthen, "July 5, 1819, • 
Bishop Burgess presided with great 
ability and zeal. The principal poenm 
were, 1. A WeJsh Ode on the Death 
of hqr late Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
by Mr Williams, of Lanedgai, Car- 
narvonshire. — 2, A Poem on the Death 
of that brave Cambrian Sir T. Picton, 
by the Rev. Walter Davies j and an 
English Imitation of it by the Rev, 
Mr Lloyd, which had been «et to mu- 
sic by Mr Parry, of London,' The 
premium for the best prose essay in 
English, on “ The Language and 
Learning of Britain during the Roman 
peiiod,” was awarded to the Rev. 
John Jones, of Laiivair, near Bangor. 
The Rev. Walter Davies filled the 
Bardic chair, and Mr Blaney, of Mont-, 
gomeryshire, after a contest with his 
neighbour, Mr Humphreys, gained the 
honour of the silver harp, and a pre- 
mium of thirty guineas. 

The anniversary of the Cymmrodo- 
nian, or Cambrian Society, for the dis- 
trict of Powys, including the counties 
oP Montgomery, Denbigh, and Flint, 
was heU at Wrexhar^ on th^ 18th and 
Hth of September, when Sir W, W. 
Wynne, supported by his brbther, 
Charles W. W ynne, Esq. and Sir Ed- 
ward Lloyd, presided in a very spirit- 
ed and able manney. 

The pj-incipal prize-poem had for 
its subject, “ The Death .of his late 
Majesty King George the Third.” 
The premium qf fifteen guineas was 
awarded to a<.bard will known in the 
principality, Mr Robert Davies, of 
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Nantgiyil, near Denbigh, who was 
placed in the bardic chair, according 
to ancient custom. There were four- 
teen competitors for this prize ; ele- 
ven for the second prize, on ** The 
Cambrian’s Attachment to his Native 
Land,” adjudged to Mr Evan Evans ; 
aiKi forty-nine for jhe third poetic 
arland, conferred -on Mr James, the 
arper, for the best Englyn, or sonj 
^net, on “ What is Poetic Genius 
{Pa huh yvo Awen» ) , 

• PROSE ESSAYS IN ENGLISH* 

• 

1. On the Notices of Britain, under 
whatever name in ancient Authors ; 
containing Extracts from the Origi- 
nals, with translations and comments. 
The Kcv. W. T. Rees, A. M. Rector 
of Cdscob, Radnorshire, and Preben- 
dary of Brecon. 

On the History ind Character of 
the real Arthur, King of the 'Britons, 
and the fabulous Character ol that 
name, whether of Romance, or of My- 
thology. Mr John Hughes, of Bre- 
con, author of Horae Britannicae, in 
two vols.* 

There jvere ten competitors for the 

* honour of the silver harp, which was 
awarded to R. Roberts, a blind man. 

The meeting concluded with an ad- 
dress from Chas. W. Wynne, Esq. 
and some poetic effusions from the 
Rev. Walter Davies, the chief of mo- 
dern bards. 

It appears b^ a suromar]^ of the 
Members of the Universities of Ox- 
ford «nd Cambridge in their Calendars 
for 1819 and 1820, that the following 
is the number; — 

1819 Oxford, 

Members of Convocation, • 1874? 

■ ■— t^e Books, * . 3984» 

1820. — *of Convocation, . 1873 

— ^ — on the Books, , • *4102 


1819 . CamM^t, 

Members of the Senate, » • 149$ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ — — on the Boards, • 9696 

1820* — - of the Senate, . 1658 

— on the Boards, . 8995 

it appears from the Eighth Kepoi{ 
of \he National Society, that there are 
14^7 schools on Dr Bell’s system ; and 
from .the Foufteenth Report of the 
British and Foreign School Society, 
that there are ^97 schools upon 
Lancasterian plai^; making *a total, 
upon the new system, of 17(>4? schools. 

At the sale of the late Mr Bindleyfo 
library, at Evans’s, in Pall-mall, a col- 
lection of single poems and ballads, 
published at about a halfpenny or one 
penny each, bound in eight volumes, 
sold at the immense price of L.837. 

The commercial world will learn 
with satisfaction that a plan has been 
commenced, under the auspices of the 
Biitish Government, for determining 
the relative cofltents of the weightu and 
mcam) vi^ of all trading countries. This 
important object is to be accomplished 
by procuring from abroad correct co- 
pies of Foreign standards, and compa- 
ring them with those of England at his 
Majesty’s Mint. Such a comparison, 
which could be effected only at a mo- 
ment pf universal peace, has never been 
attempted on a plAn sufficiently general^ 
or systematic ; *and hence the errors 
and coAtradictions which abound in 
tables of Foreign weights and mea- 
sures, * even in works of the highest 
authority. In order, therefore, to re- 
medy ad inconvenience so perplexing 
in commerce, Lord Castlereagh has, by 
^he recommendation df the Board of 
Trade, issued a circular, 'dated March 
16, 1818, directing ail the British Con- 
suls abroad to send home copies of the 
priucipaf standards used within their 
respective confulates^ verifi ed ^ the 
proper authorities, and acMH^nied 


Fiintedfoi Ogle and Co. London. 
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bf explanatory papers and other do« 
cuments relative to the subject. Most 
of his Jordship’s orders have been al- 
ready executed in a very full and sa- 
tisfactory manner. The dispatches and 
.T>ackag;e8 transmitted on the occasion 
are deposited at the Royal Mint, 
where the standards arc to be forth- 
with compared, 'riie comparisons are 
to be made by Robert Binjrlcy, K^q. 
the King’s Assay Master of tlic Mint, 
and the calculations by Dr Kelly, of 
Finsbury-square, who originally sub- 
mitted the plan to government ; and 
who will publish the results of those 
comparisons and calculations, as soon 
as they are completed, in^the second 
edition of his “ Universal Cambist." 

A report was this year made to 
the Society of Education at Paris by 
M. Jomard, from which it appears, 
that the number of schools already 
established for boys is 4<]b, and for 
girls 22. These schools are capable of 
affording accommodation to about 
6600 scholars. The whole number of 
schools in France is said to be upwards 
of 1000; of which 660 are included 
in M. Jomard’s report. Of these 45 
are instituted for girls ; and the whole 
of them might instruct 40,600 scho- 
lars, or about 115 per school. On 
July 1, 1818, thefre were under in- 
struction 19,175 children. There is 
also another description of schools, 
Mtablished by ** the Brethren of the 
Christian Faith.'' These, m the course 
of three years, have increased %om 60 
to 142*; and, in the year 1818, they 
had 25,000 pupils. * ^ 

The theatres in France have loi\g 
been undef the immediate control' ot 
the government, and various regula- 
tions have at different periodc been 
made respecting them. In November, 
a oecre^was phssed, and which 
in force, enacting, that 
a decime on every franc of the f rice 
of admission at all places of public 
gmusemeot, should be collected for 


the use of the poor, — that is, one tenth 
part of the receipts. The following is 
the produce of the duty in francs for 
three years, 24 franca to a pound ster- 
ling. 

1814. ini.N 1810. 
Theatres . 441,*, 551 4 If), 030 452,035 

Fetes Fubliqiics 1.3,383 13,014 10,887 

Halls . . . . 5075 OP 13 

^lonuTts . , 47<»3 8021 5922 

.SoireL*s Amusantes 2341 27)3 4302 

Vanoramas . . IlVil 2013 2511 

Fetus Spectacles 2035 3030 800^1 

Ciftiosities . . 0470 05 If] 6120 


Total . . . 48J^,137 401,820 497,358 

i 

Tlie French actors form a kind of 
joint stock company, and a committee 
of SIX, with a commissioner named by 
the government, is appointed to ma- 
nage the interests of the society. The 
committee, however, have hule power, 
the principal authonty being vested m 
the commissioner. The receipts of the 
theatre are divided into twenty- four 
equal parts ; one part is set aside for 
unexpected demands ; one half part is 
given to the pension or superannuated 
fund ; another half part is assigned to 
the decorations, scenery, j^epairs, &c. 
The other twenty-two parts are dis- 
tributed amongst the actors, ^^none re- 
ceiving more than one part, nor less 
than one-eighth of a part. The actors, 
on entering this society, contract an 
engagement to play for twenty years, 
after which they are entitled to a re- 
tiring pension of 4000 francs per an- 
num, (pbout 170/.) These pensions are 
payable, half out oi an annual allow- 
ance of 10Q,000 francs (about 4200/.) 
made by government to the theatre, 
and the other half out of funds raised 
out of the receipts and contributions 
of the actors. 

• Les Aiinales des J^agides^ publish- 
ed at Paris, announced a fact that 
the* learged in general were not ac- 
quainted with. ' Thq number of reigns 
of the Greek 'Egyptian kings, succes- 
sors to Alexander the Great, has been 
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rally flxe^ at ten ; but proof b 
adaucedi that they amounted to 
twenty-one* This work was crovfned 
last year with the particular sanction 
of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, at the competition 
for prizes ; and it haXbeen Jus^y re- 
commended in various French periodi- 

* caL*piiblications, as cme of the most 

important that have ‘appeared on an-* 
cient history for many years. f 

• • It contains* in fact, the history of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, from 
Alexander to Augustus ; and, as those 
kings had a share iif almost all the 
great events thit occurred eitl^r in 
Europe or Asia for about three cen- 
turies, a chronological synopsif of their 
history serves also to illustrate that of 
the princes or states that were their 
Jbntemporaries, A number of chrono- 
logical tables are annexed, with two 
cuts,* or plates, of medals. The author 
18 M. Figeac. 

Geumany.— The Emperor Francis 
published an edict, ordaining that 
the work entitled, ^ Jux Crminalc 
ILm^aricum, or the Criminal Laws 
of Hungary/ published by M. Vuche- 
tich, Professor of the Roman Civil 
Law, See, in the University of Pesth, 
be considered as the standard and guide 
by which all the lectures on law in the 
Universities of Hungary shall be mo- 
delled, His Majesty has ordered the 
sum of 3000 florins to the author. 

The number of students in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic increased to upwards 
of a thousand. Many that wertf at the 
University of Jena, and which they 
were. obliged to quit, repaired to Leip- 
sic, where their conduct was unblame- 
able. At Jena, there were thirteen 
Greeks, seven of v^hom are now at 
Leipsic, wherp others of thjir coun- 
trymen had previously been prosecul 
ting their studies. A number of Cour- 
landers and ‘other Russians wrere also 
in that Universitjt. • 

There waA published at Viiyina, a 


polemical Journal in the Oifek hn* 
guage, entitled Calliope, the object of 
which was to deprecate the taste Ibr 
Literature and the Arts beginning to 
revive in Greece. The ostensible edi*- 
tor is M. Athanasius of Stagy ra, but 
the pal editor is a soi’-dixant Athenian#^ 
whose name is odious to all Greeks 
that are lovers of liberty. The seven* 
teenth number contained a libellous and 
offensive diatribe, levelled at the me- 
thods of Pestalozzi, which, by amin* 
excusable ignorance^ were confounded 
with the philosophy of Kant. Invec- 
tives the most outrageous and abusive 
were lavished upon the venerable Goray, 
the most illustrious of modern Greeks, 
who, by all^the intelligent men of that 
unhappy nation, is hailed as the re- 
former, the father, and the benefactor 
of his country. 

A Geographical Society was esta* 
Wished at Vienna, the object of which 
was to facilitate the execution of dif- 
ferent labours projected in the inte- 
rior of the Austrian monarchy, and 
to concentrate various means of infor- 
mation relating to geography and sta- 
tistics. M. the Baron de Schwitzen, 
counsellor of state, was occupied iti 
the formation of this Board, which is 
placed under the immediate direction 
of the Council of State. 

There was recently discovered in ^ 
the Ambro'sian *Library at Milan, ^ 
a manusliript copy of the Iliad of 
Homer -of the fourth century, wiib 
sixty pictures, equally ancient. The 
charaolers are square capitals, accord- 
ing to tfie usag^ of the best ages, 
without distinction of words, without 
accents or the aspirates; that is to 
without any sign of the modern 
Greek orthography. The pictures are 
upon/ellum, and represent the prinid* 
pal circumstances mentioned in the 
Iliad. M. Angelo Maio, 4pro%y or 
at ^be Ambrosian CoUeg0f*Vlused 
the manuscript to be printed in one 
volume, with the engravings from the 
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pictures, and the numerous scholia aU 
tached to the manuscript. These new 
scholia fill more than thirty-six pages 
in large folio ; they are all of a very 
ancient period, and the greater part of 
<hem are by authors anterior to the 
^Christian era and to the school of 
Alexandria. The authors quoted are 
one hundred and forty in number, 
ivhose writings have been lost, or are 
entirely unknown. The manuscript, t 
however, does not contain the Iliad 
entire,* but only {he fragments which 
relate to the pictures. 

A letter, dated December 23, 1819, 
from A. Mdi, the principal librarian 
of the Vatican to the Pope, giving aa 
account of Cicero's TreKise de Re- 
publica, excited great expectation. 

I have the honour and satisfac- 
tion,” says M. Mai, in his letter to 
the Pope, “ to inform your beatitude, 
that in two re-wntten C'odiccs of the 
Vatican 1 have lately founvi some lost 
works of the first Latin classics, in 
the frst of these MSS. I have disco- 
vered the lost books De liepuldica of 
Cicero, written in excellent letters of 
the best time, in three hundred pages, 
each in two columns, and all fortu- 
nately legible. The titles of the above 
noble subject, and of the books, ap- 
pear in the margin ; and the fiaine of 
Cicero, as the author of the work, is 
distinctly legible. The other re-writ- 
ten codex presents various ifnd almost 
equally precious works. It is singular 
that this MS. contains some ot the 
same works which I discoventd and 
published at Milai]^ and l^ave here 
found what was there waqjing. I per- 
ceived this at'first sight, not only fi;oni 
comparing" the subject, but also from 
the hand-writing, which is precisely 
the same as that of the Milan LtS. 

“ The contents are — 1. The corre- 
spondence between Pronto and Marcus 
AuWloff before and after he was^Lm- 
peror. This is an instructive, afFec- 
tionite, and very interesting collec- 


tion ; the first and second books» con* 
taining epistles to M. Aurelius, were 
published from the Milan MS. ; that 
now found in the Vatican contains the 
third, fourth, and fifth books, as well 
as the supplement to the second, and 
some, other wofles by Fronto, Latin 
and Greek. 2. The fine commentary 
of the ancient* inedited schohdsV on * 
Cicero, begun to be published by me 
at Milan, and now to be increased by 
five other orations, with the supple- 
ments to those already printed at Mi- 
lan. 3. A fragmpt of an oration, by 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus, with the 
sup^^lement of two by the same au- 
thor, already published by me. 4. 
The biipplements to the homily, or 
Gotbico-Ulphilan commentary, a por- 
tion of which was also found at Milan, 
together with an essay of Ulphibu. 
These valuable works, mixPd into two 
volumes, which were taken for^^wS-iting 
parchment in the middle ages, were 
sent partly to Rome, and partly to 
Milan, from the Convent of St Colum- 
banus at Robbio. They will now be 
again united m a Roman edition of 
them, which 1 shall lose no time in 
publishing. * . 

(Signed) « Angflo Mai.” 

The public have been akeady ap- 
prised of the publication, in the Ar- 
menian language, of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius ; to which ma^T be added, 
that Doctor Zobrab, who brought 
the manuscripts to Constantinople, 
has been an assistant to M. Majo in 
the Lctin translatioii, and*in the pub- 
lication, by augmenting it with a co- 
pious prerace, with notes, an\l with 
the Chronicle of Dr Samuel, an Ar- 
menian writer, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century. , 

Baron de .Niebuhr, Prussian Am- 
^bassador to the Holy See, discover- 
ed and published several MS. works 
hithertOf unknown. They are chiefly 
fragments erf Cicera*8 Orations Pro iW. 
Fonieio and *Pro C. Rdbirios a frag- 
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mentof the 61st book of Livy; and It comprises, 1, ** The Otaetl^ of 
two works of 'Seneca. Madrid/^ 2. The Ancient Journal 

The Abb6 Amadeus Peyran, pro- of Madrid.” S. La MiBcellaneit’* 
fessor o£ Oriental Languages in the published every fortnight : it opposes 
University of Turin, discovered sdme religious intolerance and politicafpre* 
'fragmeints of Cicero -an a manuscript judices. 4*. Le Constitiitionnel,” in 
from the monastery \f St Colom- the |ame spirit, ,5. The Law,” in ♦ 
ban de Rabbio, a town on the Tre- support of legal authority. 6. ••The 
' bia,*in the dominions bf the King of Publicist,” suppgrta the constitution 
Sardinia. This MS. presents impor- and opposes despotism. 7. ** The 
taut new readijigs of orations already ^Courier, political and literary its 
•kfiown, and confirms the identity of contents are more miscellaneous than 
several texts that have been tortured those of the other journals ; which, 
by indiscreet critics* It contains also however, do not wholly lose sight of 
fragments of the orations Pro ScattrOf literature. 8. The Bee.hivc, or 
Pro M. TulliOf In Clodtum, orasions Colmena,” exerts itself iii favour of 
unfortunately lost. the unhappy and oppressed, in firm 

It appears from a report rSadc on and determined language. 9. ” The 
the Istof June, by M. Scovazzo, di- Spanish Minerva.” 10. ” The Na- 
rector, that a school, on the plan of tional Minerva.” 11. ” The Palla- 
ithitual instruction, was established, diurn, or Patriotic Journal of the So- 
with every prospect gf success, at cictics of St Sebastian, and of the Inn 
Palerino, in Sicily. It was operftd for of Malta.” This paper takes its tone 
250 children ; the progress was ra- from the {?ocieUC6 it represents ; it is 
pid, and the jury of monitors proved now less furiously patriotic than it was 
very useful Such was the ardour for formerly. 12. ” The Zealous Citi- 
this mode of instruction, that holt- zen.” 13. ” The Aurora:” this jour- 
days were suppressed, and there were nal records the proceedings of patrio- 
no interruptions but the Sunday and tic societies ; it has been extremely 
certain grind festival days.. A general personal, but is now less violent. 14*. 
enthusiasm prevails for the new me- The Conservator,” constitutional 
fhod. I'liere had also been a similar and loyal. 1.5. ” The Vigilant." 16. 
school for about three months at Mes- ” The 'Sun” rccocds accurately de- 
bina. Others were to be opened at Tra- crees and edicts. J7. ” The Chronicle — 
pani, Mazara, Agrigento, Syracuse, of the Ajts,” 18, “The Universal 
Termini, 6cc. and no obstacles what- Observer” is distinguished by impar- 
ever occur to the dissemination of this tiality and moderation. 19. “ Thft 
method throughout Sicily. Even th'e Messenger.” 20. “ The Economic 
Jesuits ha^e adopted it in thftr col- Libra^,V or Annals of Arts, Ag;ri- 
lege of Alcamo, and before the ex- culture, and Commerce. Publications 
piration of two years, ther£ would not of this description havejieen for some 
be a village without a school bf mu- tfbi^ past popular in Spaia : the pre- 
tual instruction. sent has been well received. 21. 

Spain. — Before 4he late Revolu- “Correspondence between twoFrienda 
tion in Spain, there was ab Madrid^ of Lil$ert|f:” this paper discusses sub- 
but one Gazettd, with another Jour-* jects too elevated>for the popular mind, 
nai or tiyo, occupied in annunciations 22. “ Letters by a p^or 
^f eccle Blast fcal holidays, precessions, tender,” was a w4irk intended^ tell 
&c. or the price durrenb * Aupresent, truth ironically : the attempt supposes 
the list 18 little short of forniidable. the author to possess much taste, 
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much knowledge of life» and of popu- 
lar errors and vulgar prejudices. The 
author has lately directed his atten- 
tion to the support of other works. 
23. The Pretender's Companion.” 
24*. “ The Periodico-Mania” under- 
V takes to castigate tlve other joui^als^ 
and wonders at the liberty of the 
press, winch tolerates them all. 25. 
“ The Contra Periodjco-Marfia” vin- 
dicates the journals, and their number. 

Independently of all these periodi- 
cal publications, ehe press teems with 
answeiR^ apologies, and explanations, 
relative to attack*), allusions, personali- 
ties, or errors, contained in the jour- 
nals ; and in competition with all these, 
crowds of sermons, discourses, and 
commentaries on the Constitution, 
press on the notice of the public. 
'J'here is, indeed, a Censor of the 
IVeas appointed ; but, at present, the 
office is extremely indulgent. The 
principal country to^wlS also have 
their journals, — Barcelona, Valent la, 
Saragossa, Cadiz, and Corunna 

Svv£I)i:n. — The Cnivcraitics of 
Sweden are in a very floiiridiing state. 
In the first quaiccr of last year the 
number of students at Upsal amount- 
ed to 1197, and those of Lund to (>00. 
The whole of the csiablishmcntb of 
the kingdom profyssing to communi- 
* cate classical educaluin, contained 3 185 
scholars. Thisc esiablishrijicnts cost 
the state annually about 60,000/. 

• Denmaiik. — The royal library of 
Copenhagen contains between 3 and 
400,000 volumes of printed ^orks, 
and a prodigious iwmber of interest- 
ing MSS. At the sale of the fine 
library of Count Otto Thot, amouift- 
ing to 116,395 volumes, exclusive of 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and incuna- 
mla^ the royal library obt^^ec^an ac- 
cession of 50,000 volumes ; and the 
hisVill, had bequeathed to 
it 41o4 Mss., with his valuablt^ col- 
lection of G159 works that had been 


printed before the year 1530. In 1789* 
the Danish government bought up the 
library of Luxdorf,* rich in classical 
works and in MSS., and it w^s annex- 
ed to the royal library. It afterwards 
received valuable acquisitions tal the 
sale cf the libiaries of Oeder, Holm- 
skiold, Rottboll, Ancher, and others, 
in 1789, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, and 98. ^ 
In 1796, an accession was made of the 
immense library of Suhm, the histo- 
rian. He had collected, in the course* 
of .50 years, 100,000 volumes, which 
he left to the disposition of the pub- 
lic. A little before his death, he pre- 
sented them to the ‘royal library; it 
was not 80 large, but w'as a better se- 
lection ‘'and of higher value than that 
of Thot. In 1787, previous to these 
numerous acquisitions, the royal libra- 
ry contained a \ery gieat number 
books and MSS. 

GirKKCE. — The public schdoh esta- 
blished at Smyrna and Chios had hi- 
therto been attended with the happiest 
success. The great College cf Chios 
was particularly distinguished, and stu- 
dents flocked to It from all parts of 
Greece. Its three most celebrated 
Piofessors were BardaloL^io*?, Selerk 
and Bambas. Bardalochos has publish- 
ed a Compendium of Experimental 
Philosophy, and an Essay on Greek 
Pronunciation, in which the modern 
Greek ctacism is treated ‘with more 
than usual leniency. Professor Selcri 
had neaily ready for the press a Ma- 
nual of Mathematics, selected from his 
LectuVes. Bambas* who •for a long 
period studied mathematics, philoso- 
phy, and n&tural history, in Paris, was 
now about to publish, in the modern 
Greek language, an elementary book 
on chemistry from Thenard. HisCom- 
pendiunp of Rhetoric h&s already had 
* an extensive circulalion. • Some time 
agp, a new printing4X)fBce was esta- 
blished at Chios, the whole apparatus 
for whjch brdught from Paris. 
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A German, named Bfrhoffer, is at the 
head of this establishment. « 

Chios then enjoyed perfect tranquil- 
lity ; for,* in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into with the Turks, it was 
governc& entirely by^Greek Magis- 
trates. In the meanwhn^ large Aims 
were devoted to the maintenanceof pub- 
lic institutions— a libraiy was forming 
under the superintendence of the cele- 
J)rgted Greek stholar, Coray of Pans ; 
through the liberality of private indi- 
viduals,^a1)oat 30, OCX) volumes were al- 
ready collected. TheX^yllegc of Chios 
at present containsi,about 700 students, 
and their numbers are constantly dbg- 
menting. Pi of'essor Raumus wa^ at the 
head of the College ot Smyrna ; he 
had published a System of Philosophy, 
il^four volumes, modelled after the 
system of Ilrofcssor Krug of Leipsic. 
The ^^oik IS dedicated tft Coray. 

These improvements among the mo- 
dern Greeks must naturally tend to 
rendei their language popular through- 
out Europe. Weigel, the bookBclIer 
of Lcipsic, published an excellent Dic- 
tionary and a Modern Greek Gram- 
mar by Processor Schneider ; and in 
England tlirie has lately appeared a 
very useful little Grammar of the Mo- 
dern Greelt language by Dr Robert- 
son, who is a member of the Philomu- 
sac Society, of Athens, and of the 
Ionian Academy. The stereotyped 
editions of the Greek authors publish- 
ed by Tduchnitz of Leipsic, are ex«v 
tensively circulated throughout Greece 
on account of theii'cheapness. Weigel 
is also Migaged in preparing; a correct- 
ed edition of the principal Greek prose 
writers and poets, which is to be pub- 
lished Under the general title of the 
Bibliotheca Greda it will no 
doubt be eagerly sou^t ^ter xn 
Greece. Even trie observations on 
Greek geography are gradually ac- 
quiring fresh accuracy.’ * 

The Athenian Society bf tb? Phi- 
lomuas, which was instituted by the 


Vienna Congress in 1815» propoies* 
sending four young Greeks to Italy 
and Germany to complete their edu^ 
cation ; the society consists of 300 
members, most of whom are foretgn- 
CI8. According to letters from Mr 
Robert PinkertoiT, that active agent 
of the British Bible Society, it appears 
^lAt a Society for the Piomulgation 
of the C?t)8pel has been established at 
Athens. The Archbishop residing at 
Constantinople has been chusen Presi- 
dent, and the Britisfl Coinul, Logo- 
theti, together with Mr Tiriuviti, are 
Vice-Presidents. 

The modem Greeks speak a lan- 
guage resemWing that of the ancients 
111 almost every respect. But time, 
conquest, slavery, the barbarism of 
ages, have introduced some new terms, 
and altered the rules of syntax in cer- 
tain points. The Gieek inhabitants, 
however, uivlerstand pretty exactly all 
the ancient Gieck, when it is spoken 
in the pronunciation now in use, which 
seems to have been that of the time 
of Constantine. As the two languages 
accord in so many points of contact, 
the modern Greek may be considered 
as a mere iduun confined to the lower 
classes of society, and which it would 
be well ijO remove, as far as it may be 
practicable, by recaliing the ancient. 

It 18 curious to bbserve the gradual 
disuse of Greek among the Greeks, 
produced by the change of iheir resi- 
dence. In Greece the 'f’urks speak* 
only CJyeek ; in Constantinople the 
Greeks speak both Greek and Turk- 
ish, but only the fofmer to each other ; 
in^sia Miilor, along t\n coast, they 
can*«peak Greek when acklresscd in 
It, but talk Turkish to each other* 
Afid in the interior parts of Asia 
« Minor, thty know no other language 
than Turkish. • ^ ^ 

A college on a large -rnir inji^ hlfiit 
to bf founded at Eagori, in the pro- 
vince of Epirus. The voluntary dona- 
tions for this establishment amounted 
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alreadyto60,000franc9. M.Ncophytoa 
Doucas, a learned Greek ecclesiastic, 
has contnbuted himself the sum of 
10,000 francs. 

'file reigning prince of Wallachia, 
Alexander Soulzos, who is a Greek 
by birth, desirous of distinguishing his 
patriotism by actions, and especially 
by promoting of letters and civili^af 
tion, has determined to send to the 
most eminent schools of Europe seve- 
ral young* Greeks, who may there fi- 
nish their studiA at his expence, and 
then return home to give their native 
country the advantage of the know- 
ledge they have acquired. A plan is 
also in forwardness for the establish- 
ment of a grand college at Adrianople. 
It has been patronized with zeal by 
Baioii George Sakellaiios, one of the 
1 idlest Gieck merchants settled in the 
dominions of the Einpeiorof Austria. 
The Baron is a native of, Adrianople, 
and liaving opened Uiic libt by a liberal 
subscription, he has excited the emu- 
lation of hi8 compatiiotb, to whom he 
has written in strong tern s on the sub- 
ject. The Archbishop of Adrianople, 
M. Proios, native of Chios, a man of 
great learning, and who long resided 
at Pans, has employed all his patriotic 
eloquence in behalt of this college ; 
and a person unknown has bequeathed 
a landed estate veduedrat lOOOL By 
such means, in the first instance, the 
Greeks are endeavouring to deliver 
* themselves from that state of degra- 
dation in which they have beep so long 
enthralled. 

Tuukey.— Fof some time there hat 
been printing at Constantfiiiople, in^the 
patriarchal press, a grand Dictkonary 
of the Greek language, ancient and 
modern, the first volume of \^;hlch has 
already appeared. It wiM consist of, 
more ij^han s|x lar^e volumes m folio. 
Aii flM^»Arch bishops and many of the 
Archons of the Phaual, &c. sub- 
acribers. 

Russia. — A collection of nearly 500 
• 13 


Persian, Arabic, and Turkish MSS. 
w,is added at once \o the treasures al- 
ready possessed by the Asiatic Mu- 
seum of the Petersburgh Academy. 
They were collected in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Persia, by a person ver- 
sed "in thospManguages, namely, M. 
Rousseau, forjncrly the consul-general 
of France at Aleppo, and since at 
Bagdad, and taken to France, where 
they were immediJf^ly purchased foy 
Russia before any competition arose 
‘from other countries. The Asiatic 
Museum, wli^cK w'ds already disfin- 
guished by its fine, collection of Chi- 
iielb, Japanese, Mantchou, Mongol, 
Kdlmpck, and Tungusian writings, as 
well ai of Oriental coins and antiqui- 
ties, had, by this sudden and great ad- 
dition of Mussulman MSS., gaincjj/n 
utility as much as it has* acquired in 
higher rank^among similar collections 
in foreign countries. 

The periodical publications under 
the patronage and sanction of the Rus- 
t-iaii government were as follows: LThe 
i’eierbburgh Journal, published by the 
Academy of Sciences, in the Russian 
and German languages, is one of the 
oldest journals in RuSia. 2. The 
Moscow Journal, publisljed by the 
University. 3. The Casan Journal, 
compiled by the professors of the 
University; and similar, journals are 
published at Riga, Wilna, Charkow, 
Astrakan, and at other chief cities. 
There are also, Le Conservateur Im- 
perial, printed in Frencfc, under the 
direction of the fninister for foreign 
affairs ; ^he Journal of the Senate, in 
Russian and German; the Northern 
Post, or New Petersburgh Journal, 
by the ministry for the home depart- 
ment : it cjomffrises news, economy, 
techm/Iogy,* mandfactures, and com- 
merce. The Russian Invalid, or Mili- 
tary Journal, is iiitfusted to a com- 
mittee, and appeafs daily, containing 
the Efiipefor's orders of the day, mili- 
tary proitiotions, with intelligence, as' 
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well political as fiteraiy ; and memoirs 
of the Admirafly Department, which 
contains whatever Is interesting to the 
Bussian ^lavy. 

The University of Moscow was 
built ors a better plan, and in a style 
of greater magniiicencejLhan befornthe 
V conflagration. The Emj^ror, besides 
his other bounties, consigned the sum 
of 400,000 roubles for the erection 
of an hospital close to the University, 
fbr»the purposes of a clinical school, 
wherein, at present, at his charge, aro 
200 medical student^ besides others 
intended for the Acadefhy of Chirur- 
gery. The new cabinet of natural his- 
tory is progressively augmenting, un- 
der the assiduous direction of Pr^cssor 
Fischer. During the two last years, 
thd collection had acquired a number 
orthinerals, conchites, and birds, with 
the rich herbary of Dr Tfinius. 

EgiIpt. — T he Pacha sent several 
yoi *hs to Milan to study the Sciences 
and Arts of Europe, under the direc- 
. tion of Sig. Morosi. These young 
Egyptians were charged with the duty 
of translating the Gazette of Milan 
into Arabic, By this means the Pacha 
will have the^ews of Europe, as well 
political as literary, See, transmitted to 
him, with all speed .md convenience : 
if he would also reprint this intelli- 
gence at Cairo for the information of 
the Egyptiaft people, there is no say- 
ing how soon Egypt might regain its 
former eminence for letters, arts, and 
liberal studies, as well for commerce, * 
wealth, and abundance. * 

It appears by the news from Egypt, 
of the 26th of September, tlfat the la- 
bours of the canal of Rosetta were pro- 
ceeding .with all imaginable activity, 
and it was then calculated, that the 
waters of the Nile might be introduced 
into it, by tbfr middle of*October. In 
Upper Egypt, swne discoveries ha^e 
been made of* certain iron ami lead 
mines. Mehemed Ali Pacha h^s tent 
a number of chemists and ipinei^, to 


make researches for the gold and eme- 
rald mines that have been buried for 
some centuries, and he has promised a 
very great reward to any that shall dis- 
cover a coal mine in Upper Egypt. 

Pompey’s Pillar. — The inscrip- 
tion pn the coliynn at Alexandna, 
known by this name, which has long 
b^ed the endeavi^rs of the learned, 
has at Ittigth been completely deci- 
]^hercd. It proven that the column 
was dedicated to Diocletian, by Pro- 
sidius, prefect of Egy^t. No tradition 
informs us how it gained its old ap« 
pellation. The following is the true 
reading 

TON TIMIOTATON ATTOKPA- 
TOPA TON* nOAIOrXON AAES- 
ANAPEIAC AIOKAHTIaNON TON 
ANIKHTON nO( lAIOC EnAPXOC 
AirrnTor. 

“ Posidms, Prefect of Egypt (has 
erected) the most honoured Emperor, 
the guardian d^ty of Alcxandriay 
Diocletian the Invincible.^* 

Letters from Canton report the suc- 
cessful prosecution of Mr Morrison's 
labours, m the printing of his (Chinese 
Dictionary, The second part was be- 
gun in April, 1811 ; this volume con- 
sists of a thousand printed pages, in 
4to, and contains above J2,0(X) Chi- 
nese chai'acters, the yiost in use, with 
numerous exapnples. In Feb. 1819, 
600 pages, ^compnsing near 8000 cha- 
racters, were completed. The printing 
of all the volumes of this important 
work will occupy a space of hardly 
less thaif teii years. 

At Sydney, in New South Wales, 
there are, at present, thre^public jour- 
nalf^^nd five other periodic^ publica- 
tions. A second printing office haa 
alsa been established lately at Port 
Jackso^ "Jhey now export /rattle tO 
*the Isle of France, and the market at 
Sydney is considered aS pl^Dfi^Un 
the different commJditics of Europe, 
as well as of India and China* 
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The Regent*8 Canal, , opcnecl for 
business on the Ist^of August, 182i9f 
commences at Paddington, where 
joins that branch of the Grand Junci^ 
tion which is called the Paddington 
Canal, and thus communicates with all 
the navigable rivers, &c. in England. 
From this point it proceeds in a N. E. 
direction, and passes, by means of a 
tunnel of 372 yards, under Maida-hill ; 
then round the Regent’s Park, through 
Camden-town (where it takes an east- 
erly course) and Somers* town, near 
which It enters a second tunnel of 970 
yards, and penetrates l&lington-hill, 
burrowing below the bed of the New 
River. It emerges ggani near Prick* 
lane, and continues neaily in the same 
direction through the parishes of St 
Leonard, Shoreditch, and St John's, 
Hackney, traversing in thebe districts 
the King’b-land and Ilacknty-roads, 
and Cambrulge-heath. Then entering 
the parish of 13cthnal-green, it bends 
to the south, passing through the 
fields adjoining Mile-eiid and’Stepney; 
and crossing hotn.the letter places, as 
also the Commercial-road, it opens in- 
to a spacious dock formeS at Lime- 
house, which completes the navigation 
by a direct communicatiun with the 
Thames. 'I'hc line of cjinai is nine 
miles, running chiefly west to cast, 
over which j^re thrown tUirty-six sub- 
stantial bjick bridges ; and it dcsc6ids 
eighty-<8ix feet to the river by means 
of twelve double locks, besides a tide 
lock. Its average breadth K forty- 
eight feet, and tbe towing-path is' 
t^j^elve'^ feet,* whivh together occupy 
abour'eighty aerts of ground i inde- 
pendently of the dock of six acres at 
Limehouse, and the City road basin. 


f M * 

The latter if i capital work, 100 feet 
wide, 1600 feet long, and with it^tom- 
modious wharfs covers twenty-five 
acres. The tunnel, of more than half 
a mile in length, whiefi carries the ra^ 
nal under a part of the town of Isling- 
ton, and also bepeath the New Ri^r, 
is seventeen ftet and a half in width, 
and nineteen and a half in height. Of 
the latter space, seven feet and a half 
are thl* depth of the water, and eleven 
feet and a half remain between the sur- 
face of the canal and the roof of the 
tunnel. It is passed, without any^«:iti 
from towing-lines or pcfies, in from 
fifteen to seventeen minuted, 'and is 
well worth the notice of those whose 
laudable curiosity and desire of know- 
ledge have never been gratified by an 
opportunity of seeing so striking a 
proof of the powers with which science 
has invested the uvil engineer. The 
Regent’s C anal is one %f the works 
for which the public are indebted to 
Mr Nash, by whom it wai, originally 
projected, and under whose direction 
it has been earned on — through a mu’^- 
titude of difficulties which could have 
been surmounted only by great abili- 
ty, activity, and perseverance — to its 
‘final completion. It was begun in 
1 81 3^ and opened Qn the >st of August 
last. The expcnce, which amounts to 
about 600,000/., has been exceedingly 
swelled by the extravagant price at 
which the land required has been obli- 
ged to be purchased, and by many ac- 
tions yhick the 'company of subscri- 
bers were called upon during the pro- 
gress of the workt^o defend. The 
average chatge, as an example, for 
conveying manure by this canal, is 
ter.pence^pcr ton ; gravel, chalk, lime, 
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bricka, and iron* about one shilling | 
coals, lead, and* copper, sixpence. To 
the inhabitants, tlrcrefore, of Hamp- 
stead, Kentish Town, Highgate, 
Hornsey, Tottenham, Hackney, &t. 
and alsoiof the parishes of Mary-le- 
bone and Paddington,* t^is mods of 
communication with the 'shames must 
prove diighly benehciaL* 

New Improvements east of Carlton^ 
^ House , — All the arrangements are at 
ihsS formed for the architectural im- 
provements east of Pall-Mall ; and in* 
the* spring the workmen will begin 
pulling down the old bdildmgs, com- 
mencing with Waferloo House. The 
other premises to Suffolk street, inclu- 
ding the west side of that strict to 
Little Suffolk street, and the south 
side of the latter, are also to be remo- 
ve^ and a few of the houses in Hay- 
Market, ^opposite the Qpera-housc, 
are to *be re-built ; Cockspur siVeet, 
from the east side of Sufiblk street to 
Whitcomb street, is to be widened by 
r the reduction of the frontage of the 
houses No. 1, 2, 4*, 5, and 6. Whit- 

comb street will be no longer a tho- 
roughfare ; a high brick wall is to be 
eiR'Cted neaily^pposite the Mews-gate. 
The outlet for carnages will be from 
Litrie SufFblk street. 

The interesting ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of a literary and 
philosophical institution at i3nstoI, 
lately took place, which- was attended 
by numerous persons of the first con- 
sideration in the city. The building 
will contain ^ spacious lecture rtiom, 
with a laboratory adjoining ; a room 
of noWe dimensions destined for a li- 
brary ^ one for an exhibition room, 
another for a museum ; a reading room 
for magazines, reviews, pamphlets, 

A new line of communicatton CQnoect- 
ing the Glouccster^nd Ilerkeley canal 
with the .Tharrt^, and Severn, and 
Stroudwater canals, was lately (Opened. 

A site has been fixed t|pon (or the 
erection of the FitzwiJham, Museum 


at Cambridge | but the probable ex- 
pence of completing it, requiring a 
sum little short of twenty thouaaiKl 
pounds more than the Fitawilliam 
fund is competent to defray, an appli- 
cation is to be made to the University^ 
to contribute the sum necessary for ita « 
completion, , 

Nearly 4000/. h^is been subscribpd 
towards a new Observatory at Cam- 
ifridge. 

The first stone of a fre «4 National 
School at Pancras, under the patron- 
age of the Duke of Sussex, and presi- 
dency of the Duke of Bedford, was 
laid on the 7th August ; it is to con- 
tain 400 boys. 

An iron bfidge, in one span, was 
lately opened over the river Chalmer, 
at Springfield, in the great east road 
leading to Colchester, Harwich, dec. 
This 19 the most classically elegant 
iron bridge ever erected in tliis king* 
dom. It 19 of a s*iperh Gothic order, 
and is highly creditable to the taste 
and ability of Mr Dodd, the engineer, 
in making it a flat bridge, similar to 
his design of the Waterloo : it being 
on the principle of tenacity, it has 
room and play for the expansion and 
contraction of the iron, created by the 
change of heat and cold. 

A handsome buildpig at Newport, 
called the Islq of IVignt Institution, - 
has juat been completed, and the Phi- 
losophical Society of that place have 
removed thither, and have commenced • 
their winter course of lectures. Seve- 
ral of ift enlightened members have 
taken different districts of the island, 
for the purpose of more, thoroughly 
invdstjgating its geology an4 botany 
during the last summer, and some very 
interesting papers arc expected in the 
course ilf tli|^ session. 

* A most admirable institution is about 
to be established in tie colintyj Jf L an- 
caster«for the refoJm of dis3iarged 
criminals, 'i'he design has been taken 
up With spirit by the wealth and rank 
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of the county ; and it ib under the sane* 
tion of the collective magistracy — the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county is pa- 
tron. The philanthropic bishop of the 
diocese is also active in the formation 
of the laudable undertaking. The 
purposes of the instirtution are thus an- 
nounced in their prospectus To 
provide a temporary asylum for per- 
sons of both sexes, liberated from penVF 
confinement in the several jails and^ 
houses of .correction belonging to the 
county palatine of Lancaster ; to fur- 
nish them with the means of religious 
instruction ; to habituate them to a 
system of moi aland Christian restraint; 
to employ them in various trades of 
profitable labour, qualifying them, du- 
,nng their residence in the refuge, for 
the future exercises of some honest, 
industrious, and reputable calling ; by 
mild restraints and reasonable motives 
to reform the character to the volun- 
tary exercise of 8 elf 7 governmcnt, and 
to habits of practical virtue ; and 
when, at length, such progress in 
amendment is made as to justify a re- 
admission to the free intercourse of 
society, then to furnish recommenda- 
tions, (which, It IS hoped, the merci- 
ful part of mankind may receive) or to 
secure for them, by other means, such 
situations in life, as may be "suited to 
their condition and acquirements.'^ 

A new market is about Jo be erect- 
ed at Liverpool, which will be the 
« completest thing of the kind in Eng- 
land. It is to be covered all over, and 
will be in length five hundreeffeet, and 


in breadth three hundred feet, with a 
handsome elevation in front. The es- 
timated expence of this work exceeds 
30,000/. 

The counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland are now joined by a 
handsome new castdron bridge, erect- 
ed at the ex|/ence of the Earl of Lons- 
dale. * ^ 

Two new churches are about to be 
erected at Wakefield ; and the foun- 
dation of a new church was on the dth 
of June laid at Harwich. 

On the 27th October the founda- 
tion stone of 'the Jail, for the royal 
burgh of Jedburgh, and Bridewell for 
the county of Roxburgh, was laid on 
the Castlc-hill of Jedburgh, with great 
solemnity, by William Hope, Esq. of 
Hope House, Provost of the Bui^h, 
and Acting-Master of the Lodge of 
St John of .(edbuigh, assisted by the 
Master of St Andrew‘s Lodge, the 
Brethren of both Lodges, and by nu- 
merous and highly respectable depu- 
tations from Lodges of the district, 
with the Committee of Commissioners 
of Supply for building the jail, and the 
Magistrates of Jedburgh. 

llie Edinburgh Cohbge Museirm 
promises to be one of the most valua- 
ble and splendid in Europe. The clas- 
sical zoological cabinet of Dufresni of 
Pans, has been purchased by the Col- 
lege. The sale of Bullock’s Museum, 
London, was attended by a gentleman 
on the part of the University, and he 
is understood to have made purchases 
to a Considerable amount^ 
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NEWPUBLICA^ 


HUiNS, FOR iOaU. 


AGRirULTlTRE. 

An Essay on the Uses of Salt for Agri- 
cultural Purposes, with instructions for 
its cmployintnt as a 3Ianure, and in tlic 
deeding of Cattle, &c. By Cuthbtrt 
vftlliani Jojinson, 

An h^ay on the Management of Hed- 
ges jftiu Ilcdge-row Timber. *By F. 
Blackie. 2s. 

On the Economy of Farm-yard l\ra- 
nurc, and other Uural Subjects. By F. 
Blackie. 2s. 

The Farmer and Land-Steward s As- 
sistant. By John Mather. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A New SysUm of Cultivation., By lilr 
Batson. Hvo. Os. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the Pro- 
grgssive 1 Jftpreciatioii of Agiicultuial La- 
bour m Modern I’lnus, with Suggestions 
for Its Remedy. By J. Barton. Hvo. 4s. 

TheF anwer a [Magazine, N 0 S.LXXXI, 
LXXXII, and LXXXIII. 3s. each. 

ANTIQUITIES. • 

The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedm Church of Litchfield ; il- 
lustrate by a senes of sixteen Engra- 
ving of Views, Elevations,* Plans, and 
Art^tcctural Details of the Architecture 
of that Church ; with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of the Bishops of Litchfield and 
Coventry. By John Button, F. S. A. 
ll. 16s. mediuih 4|o, 3l.^s. iro^rial 4to^ 
61. 6s. royal folio. 

The History \nd Antiquities of •the 
Parish of Stoke-Newington, Middlesex ; 
oontaining an Acedimt of^the ]^:eb6iidal 
Manor, the Church, Charitiies, Schools^ 

VOL. XII. 


&c., illustrated with maps and engra- 
vings. By William Robinson. 8vo. 

Ronii', ill Uie Nineteentli Century, con- 
taining II Complete Account of the Ruins 
of the Ancient ('ity, the Remains of tlie 
JMiddle Ages, and tiie Monuments of Mo- 
di m 3'inus; with Remarks on the Fine 
Arts, on tlu' State of Society, and on the 
Religious Ceremonies, Manners, andCua- 
tomaof the %lo<Vn Romans ; in a Series 
of Letters written during a residence at 
Rome in the years 1H17 and 1816. 3 vols. 
post 8\o, with engravings. 

An Historical and Authentic Account 
of the Ancient and Noble Family of 
K(itl), Earl Alanschal of Scotland, from 
their origin in Citrniany, down to 1778 ; 
also a V nil and Cireuinstantial Account 
of the Attainted Scottish Noblemen who 
lost tiled titles m 1 7 1*5 and 174.5, for their 
ailhcrencc to the Stuarts. By P. Buchani- 
author of Annals of Peterhead, &c. 12mo. 
3s. boardtl! 

Aliscelli^nea Scottica, Collection 
Tracts relating to the History, Antiqui- 
ties, arj^ Literature of Scotland. 4 vols. 
12mo. 11.»48. boards. A few large paper 
copies are thrown* off on royal 12nio, 
2l. 8 b. boards. • 

•Buchanan’s (of Auchmar,^ Account of 
Anaent Scottish Surnames, with a His- 
tory of the Buchanans. A new edition, in 
8vo. wth additions, and frontispiece, by 
Stewart, ihs. 6d. Only 200 copies print- 
ed, to be sold sepA^uy* ^ 

The Bruce and|'Wallace,^«fiubMied 
fron^two Ancient Manuscripts preserved 
in the Libraiy of the Faculty (ff Advo- 
cates; with Notes, Biographical Sketch- 
«o . 
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ainl a Glosaary. By John Jameaon, 
©.D. Fellow of the Royal Society of £clin> 
biirgli, of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland^ and of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. Elegantly printed by Bal- 
lantyiie. 2 toIb. 4to. 6l. (>». boards (only 
SSO copies printed.) 

< Pictureaque Views «of the celebrattHl 
Antiquities of Pola inlstria.rtBy Thamas 
AUason. Royal folio^^ 3l. 15s., proofs on 
French paper, 6t lbs., India. piooM 
61 . 15b. \ 

The ('athcdral Antiejuitics of England, 
or an Histoilcal, AichitecUiral, and(rra- 

S hical IlluHtration hf the English Cathc- 
ral Churches. By .lohn Britton. l‘is. 
per No. mefl. 4to, and ll. imperial 4<to. 

No. IX. of the History and Antiquities 
of the Abbey ('Imreh of St Peter, West- 
minster. By J. P. NealcA. Royal 4to. 
16s. 

The History and Antiquities of tlu 
Collegiate and Cathedral Cliiiich of St 
Patrick, near Dublin, fiorn Us foundation 
in llftO, to the year 1H19. By W. Ma- 
son. 4to. 31. 3s. 

The Architeetural Avtiqiiities of Nor- 
mandy, in HBcnoBof loo Kt( lungs, re- 
presenting exterior and interior AVws, 
Elevations, and Details of the most eele- 
lirated and most curious remains of Anti- 
quity in that country. By .Tolin Sell Cot- 
man. Part II. 31. 3s. 

The Heraldic Origin of Gotliie Arehi- 
tecturi', in answer to all foregoing Sys- 
tems. By Uoyley T<aficclles. Royal 8vo. 
78. 

AlUTIl MFl ir^ 

An Tntroiliietion to Antli^notie, in 
fvliich the I’rimary Buies are nitersper- 
seil with a ^arlety of Biographical, His- 
torical, and i\lisccIlancous Inforijation ; 
revised and enlarge* 1. Bv R. Cbaniliers. 
Sn. • 

I#eRlie's Pliiknophy of Ariliiiiietic. Se- 
cond ediCiop, improveil and enlara-.B. 
8vo. 9s. 

'i'oung I'.a<ly VGuideto Practical Arith- 
metic ami Bfxik-keejnng, on a nw and 
improved plan. By C. Morriloii. l2ino, 
neatly half-houqd. 6d. 

The A^ebraists I Assistant; being a 
Compendium of Algtera, upon the<plan 
of Walkingham's 'Putor's Assistant. By 
Janiea Harris, l^o. 4s. 


An Introduction to the Four First 
Rules of Arithmetic. 4s. ‘ 

Tables of Discounti BV* Mr Evans. 
11. Is. 

, ASTRONOMY. 

An Analytical Calculatioii of the Solar 
Edqise of the 7th of Septembers 18W. 
By Df M'Griggcr# 8vo. Ss. 

A Guide to/the Stars, being an easy 
Alctliod of knowing the Relative Position 
* of all the Pi incijiar Fixed Stars. By 
Henry Biooke. 4to. 158. lioards. 

Description of Instruments designed , 
for linpioving and Extending Meteorolo- 
gical Observations. By John Leslie, Esq. 
Professor of Natufal Philosophy in the 
University of Eciinburgh. 8vo. Ss. 

Eight Fainiliar Lectures on Astrono- 
my, intended as an Introduction to the 
Science.* By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
Second edition, coriected. 12uio. 78. 

BIBMOCfRArHV. 

Claike's Bibliotheca IjCgupi ; or Com- 
plete Cataloguebf the Common an^l Statute 
Law tiooks of the United Kingdoni. f)8. 

W. Baynes and Son's General Cata- 
logue of a very extensive Collection of 
Second-hand Books for 1821. 3s. 6d. 

(hitaloguc of Books, Dried Plants, Shells, 
and Natural Curiosities, the property of 
the late William Wright, M.l). to be 
sold by auction. 

A General Catalogue of Slew and SeJ* 
cond-liand Books. By J. Dowding. 
3s. 6d. ^ 

The First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Parts of a General Catalogue of Old Books 
lor the year 1 820, to lie sold ut the affix- 
ed prict»s. By I^ongman, Hurst, and Co. 
Hvo. 2s. Cd. each. 

* A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising 
\anous^ classes of Literature in the Eng- 
lish, (ireck, lu^atin, Dhtch, German, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, French, and Russian Lan- 
guages. By J. Hearne. 28. 

A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and 
Modern, now selling at the prices affixed 
to each article. By Jolin and George 
Toild, Stonegate, York. 28. 
f Boose/ and Son s Qatalo^e of Books, 
in various Languages, Anaent and Mo- 
dem, for 1820. 28. 6d.* 

Baldwfti and -Co.'s Catalo^e of Mis- 
cellaneous Nev and Second-hand Books. 

It. 6d, ^ 



NE|W PCftitrCATIONS.^ 


m 


A Catalon^ of a MiseeHaneous CoUec* 
tion of Booksi Jiew and Second-band^ 
■ellingghy J- Biggs. 2s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits 
representing distinguish^ Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United 
Kingdom. 4to. 2s. • • 

A Catalogue of Engrave^ Copperplates^ 


W. A. Thoniaon, one of tho tikitiktOni.'Of 
that dty. 

The Annual Biography and Ohkmtl^ 
for 1 820, with silhouette pcHtraife- 
Memoirs of Mr John Tob^ 

Benger. 8vo. 12s. » 

County Biography, or tlie Livt$ 
Remarkable fliaracters, born or long^ < 


by t^e most esteemed Astists, with an In- sident in tne Counties of Norfolk. Sa* 
dex of the Subjects ; Ibrming part of thea ^'X, unj Suffolk ;* embelliahod wim por* 
.stock of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 2s. i ^traits. Royal 18mo, 28. 6d. or demy 8v0. 
A General Index of the first Forty is. 


* l^umbers of the Classical and Biblical 
Journal. Gs. 

• Catalogue of Rooks for 1820, by Payne 
and Foss. 2s. 6d. * 

Richard Bayncifs Catalogue of ap ex- 
tensive Collection of Ancient and Modern 
Books for 1820. Svo. 3s. • 

A Catalogue (Part First) of a sinall 
Collection of Rare and Cuiious Rooks; 
in Morocco, Russia, and ck'gant 
Kdings ; lately purchased, and now sell- 
ing at die prices affixed \o each article, 
by 'William Clarke, New Bond Street. 

A Catalogue of Rooks in Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwife ry, Chemibt- 
Botany, &c. &c. &c. winch, with 
Books in every other department of Lite- 
rature, are on sale at John iSiulcrson s 
Medical Library, io, AVest Smithfield. 
1 8. Gd. ^ 

• Siinco's Catalogue for 1820; consisting 
of Illuminated Books, Prints, and Por- 
traits, Mafftuscripts, Guilliins' Iltraldry, 
Arms, Coloms, Uadtmaper's Views, Por- 
traits of Kings of Scotland and Denmark, 
&€• 2s. Gdk 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of James the Second, King 
af England. &c. By the Rev. J. S. 
Clark. 2 vols. 4to.* 6l. Gs. * 

Sketch of the Life, Character, and 
Writing of Madame de Stadl. By Ma- 
dame Necker. With a portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

Anastasius, C 9 r Memoirs of a Greek ; 
written at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 3 vols. crown-^vo. IL 11s. Gd. 


Anecdotes of Books and Men. .By tile 
Rev. James Spence, frown Hvo. 8s. 3d* 
1 he Percy Anecdotes. By Sholto imd 
Reuben Peicy, Parts 1. to IV. 18nio» 
28. Gd. each. 

British Genius Exemplified in iJie 
Lives of ]M«n, who, by their Industry, 
or by Scientific Inventions, &c. liaverai« 
sed thcmselvis to opulence and distin6* 
tion ; including the Lives of some jDit» 
tinguishcd Foreigners. By Cedi Honii* 
ky. 

1 he Life of John Sebastian Back, with 
a Critical View oi' his Compositions and 
Musical Example ; translated from the 
German of the celebrated Dr Forkel. 

The lluntmgdon Peerage. By Henry 
Nugent ’Bell. 4to. 

Vols V. and VI. of the Franklin Me-* 
inoirs. By William Ttmple Franklin, 
ll. Hs. 

Historical! Account of the Origine and 
Succission of the Family of Innes, col- 
k*ctcd from Authenjick Writs in the 
Charttr-Chest of t^e samcn, from an ori^ 
gmal Manuscript in the iKissessioii of his 
Giace the Duke of lloxburghe. In 4to. 
ll. Is. ^ mig 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D.D., 
Vice-CSanccllor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christ Church, during the Common- 
wealth. William Onne, Minister of 
th^ .Gospel in Perth. Svo. J12s. hds. 

TTie Life and Adventures of Antar, a 
celebrated Bedowen Chief, Warrior, and 

Poet, who flourished a few years prior to 

The Life of the kte Piohdpal^Hill, of • the Muhonflncdan era, now first trandu^ 


St Andrews. *By George Coi^, D.D. F. 
1LS.E. 1 yoL 8vft, with portratt. 10s. 
boards. * 

Memoirs of the Idle ReV| Jan^ Scott, 
one of the Ministers of Pert^ containing 
Extracts from his Diary. By the Rev. 


ted from the origii 
Hamilto i. Esq. Orii 


ltd Ar^ic. j^Terrick 
rimtal Secra^fry to the 
Biitutii Embassy a^ Constantin^le. 4 
vols. Svo. ll. 16s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late 
Missionary to the South W^tom Saction 
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df the United StateR, and Agent to the 
Colonization Society deputed to explore 
the coast of Alnca* By G. Spring, D.D. 
12nio. 4s. 

The Life of Fcnclon,*\iith other Bio- 
graphical and Historical U racts. By I'. 
Butler, Esq. 8vo. Gd. 

Memoir of Mrs Joahna Turner. 1 2ino 

4i, , 

Memoirs of the Life and Wndnes o*' 
Luis dc Cainorn*.. By T. Adamson, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. Hvo. ll. 4s. 

Georgiana; or,. Anecdotes of King 
George III., with a SK'lection of J^octic.d 
Effusions on his CliaiacUr, and on that 
of the Duke of Kent. By J. Cuhbm. 
6d. 

Memoirs of the late U. L. Tldgewonh, 
with Portraits and Plates. 2 vols. hvo. 
ll. 10s. 

The Life of John and the 

Rise and Prot’:ress of Mi thodism. By ll. 
Southey. 2 vols. 8vo. 1 1. Ks. 

Relics of Royalty, or Anicdotis of 
George the T Inrll. By Jos Tajlor. .js 

Ko. I. Portraits ofiPinin nt Poiii^n 
(’omposers, acemnpanicd with Biogiapln- 
cal Notices. 7s. 

Biogranhia Curiosa ; or ^Iijnous if 
Beniarkaole Charaetois ot the Hit'.mi of 
Geoi^e the Third. Nos. I. and II. ‘^s ( <1. 
each. 

Life of Pri sideiit Wi st. By John Galt. 
8vo. I4s. boaids— Pait 11. bipaiatc. ?s. 
boards. 

Alonioirs of (rrcnville Sharpe. By Prince 
Iloarc. 

The Authentic I.ifo of Aiipistus Von 
Kotzebue, ftom th o ( 1 1 1 ina ii . 7s. 

li*»* Impartial Memoirs ot the Public and 
Private T.ife of her Majist^ Quan Caio- 
line, from her cailiist Infancy^ Bv ,1. 
Nightingale. Part I. ys. ( d.' 

The Life of Qmcfl Anne Built n, with 
Notes, forinia>»e: No. ^VII. of SnuttouM 
Tracts. (>d. * * ' 

Memoirs of the Life of Andrew I Wir, 
containing an Account of the Transac- 
tions in the Tyrol, during the yc^r I ‘<09, 
taken from the German. ?By Charles 
Henry Hall. ^Jvo.^s. 6d. boards. 

Biographical IIlAtrations of Worces- 
ter. By John Chalmers, Esq. Sv<0 Us, 
hoards. 


4 

BOTANY. 

Ifosarum Monographia; dir aBotanied 
History of Roses. By John Lindley, 
Esq. h.T. S. iGs. plain— ll. Is. coloured. 

Hortub SuhurbanuB Londineneis ,* or a 
rataloiiuc of Plants cultivated in the 
IK itdihourhood oliI.oiidon. By R. Sweet, 
I’.I S. Ifis. lizards. 

'j’he Botanist's Companion ; or ajj In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Practical 
Botany, and tlie uses of Plants. 2 vols. 
12ino. 12s. • « 

The British Botanist, 16 plates. 12mo. 

7 s. ()d. 

An Introduction** to the Knowledge ^f 
Fungubcs. 12ino, with coloured eiigra- 
vingi.. 2s. 

Botanical Dictionary ; or Universal 
Herbal. 2 vols. 4 to, plates. 

ritl MTsTKY. 

A Treatise on Heat, hlainc, and CjBP 
bustion. By T II. Pasley., Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Lie mentsof<* Chemistry, with its appli- 
cation to explain the Phenomena of Na- 
tiiie, and the Processes of Arts and Ma- 
nufacturis. Bv James Miller, M.I). Fel- 
low oi the Eolhge of Physicians, and 
Lectunr on N.Uuial History and Che- 
mistry. S\o. IN hoariN. 

A (’atechisin ot Chvinistiy, adapted to 
those coninuncing the study of that 
Sen nee, closely printed iii Ihmo, witii 
Wood-cuts illustrative of Apparatus and 
KxpeiiinciUb. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

CHHONOT.OC.Y. 

Tlir Chronology of the la st^Fifty Years, 
containing accur.ite Details of all Events, 
Occurrences, and Incidents of general 
Interest, which have taken place betwet n 
the years 1770 and 1820. Royal 16mo. 
11s. hoards. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hin- 
dus ; being an Attempt to facilitate the 
progress of Chrisdauity in Hmdostan. 2 
vols. 8vo. 18*. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing at one 
View the Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe. Plain, 5s., floured, 7s. 

Chronology of Public Events and Re- 
markable Occurrences Within the last SO 
Years. ‘^Us. • 

Chronological Tables of UniveTsal His- 
tory, brought down to theTend of the reign 
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of George III- By Mujw J«nes Bell. 
Royal ll. lOs. hrif-bound. ^ 

• . CLASSICS. 

Lucia® of Sajnosata^ from the Greek , 
with t^e Ctanmentg and Illustrations of 
Wtdandi and others. By Wm. Tookc, 
" F.U.S. S vols. 4 to. M* 5 s Imrds. 
Am>ntas^ a Tale of th<^ Woorls, from 
the Indian of TorquatoTasso By 
Hunt. Foolscap hvo. 7 h Od b 'anlh 
The Classic^ Journal, Ko XL , (oin-* 
• {Ihsnig a great variety of Classical, Bibli- 
cal, and Oi lontal Literature. 6 s. 

.The Delphin antLVariorum Classics, 
Nos. XVILandXVllBvTacitus) ll 1 -. 

Scapula Lexicon, Gr Lat cum Indui- 
bua GriEc tt Lat consiho €t cun J* Bai- 
Icy , Opiia c t Studio J 11 . Alajqi, A B 
Eibtum Ito 5 l 5 s 

, R Por'.oni Nota Anstopliantm, qm- 
bus Pliiiuin Coiiiocdiani, partiin ex t]us- 
tilhi rccviisionc, partem c Alauuscripfis 
einendatcin*! t ^anis LcdionibuhiUbtrui- 
tam pra^iisit ct C ollationuin Ajipaidiccin 
AdjtcU P P Dobrte. 2 l ^ imp 8 vo 
ll Is, rned H%o. 

Terenct s Andrian , a Comedy, in Fiv^^ 
Acts, translated ii to 1 iigbdi prose, uith 
Note? ByM^ H Goodluck, juu 12 ino 7 s 
A Translation ol tin Wo^-ks ot Virgil, 
partly original, and partly altered from 
•Dryden aniPPiLt By T. King* 2 vols 
Svo ' 2 l ys. 

^lu rksMcal Journal, No. XL I. 6 s, 
Tlic Comcdiis ot Aristopliaiies, trans- 
lated by T MirchcU. 1 'Js 
Juvenal^t Ptrsms, containing Ruper- 
ti'a and Komgs Text, with Delphin 
Notes, without the Ordo bs bound 
Fxercihcfl for Greek Verse, consisting 
of extremely literal 1 ranslations from tfie 
Anthobgia; Ac By the Rev Kdiniuid 
Squire. 78 boards 
Aristarchus Anti Bloomfkldmnus , or 
a Reply to the Notice of the New Greek 
Thesauras, inserted in tlie 44 tk Number 
of the Quarterly Review By E H. Bar- 
ker ; to which am added, the Jena Re- 
views of Mr Bloomfield^ Edition of Cal- 
limacbus and .£^hyh Persse, translated 
from the GcmAn. 8 vo. /4iS 6 d. ^ 
IVansiations of Hom^ s Ihad. By 
William Cowper. • Os. hoards. 

Carmma Homcrica, IliM and Odyitea 
By Knight 4 to ll 4 s bdards. 


bophocles Opera quciapiBViUI^ ^ 

enm Annotatume integm IL 1% XlMd* 
ku ct Godof ^ veds. »vo. 1% 

The Iliad of Homer, | 

English prose, as Utetall) t 

Idioms oi the Gieek and English 
guagei> will allows ExplaluAuW 

No®s. By a Graduate of the uidmdll^^ 
ol Oxford • 2 vols. 6vo, 11. 4a boavda* 

. Prosoeba Gneea* sive Metororum^rak* 
/coruin Lxposita By (Jeorge DunbOTf 
F R S K l*rottssor of Greek m tlie Uni- 
versity ol Edinburgh. Third edit. 8vo. 

5s ^ . 

Dr Nelson's edition of Moore's Greek 
Grammar, greatly enlarge*d, wherein la 
givt n a sliort view of the irregularly fonn- 
ed Verbs, indeclinable Parts of Spdheh, 
jMcuhai Rults oi^Syntax, Prosody,! Ac- 
ctntfi, and Dicilt ets, in Latin, and vary 
copious Notis throughout the wor)c^ in 
Eiiglibli bvo 5b 6d bound. » 

J. 

DAAKA. 

The Persian Heroine; or DowttSdl 
lyrann) tBy Boimell Thom ton, Bsq. 

• 

rxclianjge no Robbery 3s 6d. 

Promethtus Unliouna, a Lyrical Dra- 
ma, in four acts, with other Poems. By 
Percy B>hHhe Mielhy 8vo • 

A Critical Exainiiiation ot the respec- 
tive Perionnanets ol Mr Kean and Mr 
Mat ready, in the histoncal Phty ofKing 
Iliehard HI iis 

A Sljort Reign and a Merry One; a 
Fan e, in tw o acts. *8/ John Poole, ^ 

.Tuvemk persons ByH* Uasvard 4s. 6i|^ 

An Essay on the Ifromatic Character 
of Sji John Falstaff. By Maurioe MW* 
gann Svo 8s 6d. 

Moicow, a IVagc'dy, founded on f 
cent llmtoTieal 1 ajls. Bvo. 6d. 

Lectures on the Dramatic Literature 
qf the Ag^ of Elizabeth By WtBietll 
llaelitt 870. 12s « 

The Antiquary, in three acts. By Da- 
niel Terry, 3s. 

T]pe C^ci, a Tragedy in five acts. By 
Percy B Shelly . Bvo Is 6d. 

D^^atic Scen^ By J.# Cornwall 
IS^o. 7s. I 

ihc Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic 
Po^m, by H H. Milman, M. A. autllor 
of Fario 8ro 
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Ivanhoe. By Mr Beazley. Svo< trated with pla^ drawik engraved 

Too I^ate for Dinn^, a Farce. 2b, 6d. by the author's hrother^ auuartist bom 
Catherine de Medicis^ a Tragedy, in deaf and dumb. Svo. lOs. 
dve Acts. Grammatical Studies on the L^n and 

Gon«alo, the Traitor, a Tragedy. By Engksh Languages ; arranged by James 
Thomas Roscoe. 2b. 6d. Uobb. ISmo. 3s. ^d. ^ 

El Tcatro Espanol. No. XVI. 48. A Dictionary of Ae Peculiarities of the 
New Sacred Dramas^' for Young Per- Italian Language.' By M. SantagncUo. 
sons. 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. *Jb. 6d. ^ 

Rieciarda, Trugediay di Ugo Foscolo.. ^ Report upon tfia Establishment of !M. 
Svo. 7 b. 6d. * \ de Felleiibcrg. By J. Attersoll. 3s. 6<L 

VirginiuB ; a Tragedy. By Jamob She- A Syllabic Guide to the trile Plronun- 
ridan Knowli^, Eso. Ss. Gd. eiation of the French Language. By thu * 

An Analysis of t^e Tragedy of Faust, Rev. John Till. Ss. 
in illustration of the Outlines, and print- An Introduction tp the French Tongu^ 
ed unifonn with them. Os. — large paper precisely on the plan of the Eton Ladn 
8s. Grammar. By W. S. Kenny. 3s. 

Dion, a Tragedy ; and the Naturalist, Nalional Reader. By the Rev. T. 
a Comedy. By G. Jf. Rhodes, M.D> (*larke. ^12mo. 38. 

6d. * The (governors, or Little Female Aca*^ 

Aguilhar, a Tragedy. By H. M. demy. By Airs Sherwood. 12mo. ds* 
TweddeU. 8\o. 4 k, a Complete Tieatise on the Ih^csent 

Ssppho, a Tragedy. By E. GrRlpar- and Past Participles of the French LaCffl 
zer ; translated from the CJerraan, and guage. By M. Alaillard. ISltio. 3s. Gd. 
adapted to the English Stage. Svo. 9s. 6d. Fabks tor Children. ByJaufi*et, au- 
]^da ; or the Hermit of V'^arkworth, thor of Rolando's Travels, rlates. 3s. 6d. 
a Melo- Drama. By E<hv. Ball. 28. • Stephen s Greek Thesaurus, No. IX. 

A Dramatic Synopsis, containing an The Dolphin and Variofum Classics ; 
Essay on the Political and Moral Use of Nos. XL and XII., containing Uie Con- 
Theatres. SB, elusion of (Vsar, and the Commencement 

« of Juvenal. Hvo. ll. Is. small, and 2L 28. 

EDurATiON. large paper. 

Leg Jeunes Femmes. Par J. N. Bou- Cornelius Nepos, with English Notes, . 
illy, wirii sixteen engravings. 2 vols. and Historical and Geographical Ques- 
12mo. 168. Vellum paper, ll. 128. tions for Schools. By the Rev* C. Br^- 
A Visit to the Manor-house,, or the ley. 3a. Gd. 

Twelve Days at Christmas ; with Hints ' Csesar’s Commentaries from Oberlin'a 
fdr Improvement. By Airs Taylor. 12mo. Text, with all the Delphin Notes, but 
46. V wiriiout the Interpretation. Plates. 8va. 

The Eskdals Herd- Boy. By Airs Black- lOs. Gd. 
fttu, 12 III 0 . 5a. A Greek and English Lexicon. ByM. 

The History of Britannicus and his Sis- Bass. 1 8mo. 48. 
let Oetavia. By Alias Sandliain. r Gs. A Gre3k Selection. By W. Hodge. 6vo* 

A Grammar of the german Language, lOs Gd. 
on a new jdan, illustrated by Tables and The Nature and Genius of the Ger- 
Eicamplos. By Ernest Joulng. Svp. man Language diapl^ed in a more ex- 
78 . Gd. bds. « tended Review of its Gtammatical Fonna 

Considerations on the System of Paro- than is to be found in aiw Grammar ex- 
chial Schools in Scotland, ahd on the ad- tant, and duddated ]>y Quotatioiie from 
vantage of establishing ihen| in the best .aodiors. By D BoOeaii. In 

Towns. By Thomas .Chahnert, D.D. one ^dk volume. ISL boards. 

Mimster of St JUm'sfUhurdi^ Gbs^w. Le Primunciadon An^oise rwdue ft* 
ftl* { - dl^.* Phr Analogic, l^taioi 4a. Od. 

The Art of Instructing the Infant firaf Nouveau J^ccueil de Cmitcs el Alloc- 
and Dumb. By J. P. Arrowsniith ; illus- d(Kcs FrahcoiscTtaUen. 12mo. 6a. 
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Chel^d'CISaif« of Frondt Literature, 
couais^nu O^Ettmts firom the Cleric 
French WriterB, la j^romt and verse, 2 
vols. 128. eadi. 

The Mercantile Lettcar-Writer ; • or 
Conunfvdal Corre^ndent, containing ^ 
Senes of Lettwa on Hasineas, coippre- 
"hending almost evefy subject which oc- 
curs- in the Coundug-hcjMsfe, for the use 
ot Commercial Schools.* By James Mor- « 
rison^ accountant. i‘2mo. , 

Lett^ firoiri % Mother to her Daugh- 
•tef at or going to School, pointing out the 
Duties towards htr Maker, her Gover- 
nuBs, her Schoolfcllonss, and herself. By 
Mrs J. A. Sargant. IBiho. Ss. 

Extracts on Edweation, from the piost 
jiopular Writers, ‘ivolb. 18ino. 7s. Od. 
boards. • 

An Italian and English Grammar, 
Iwmi Virginias Italian and French Gram- 
mar. fly M. Gmcheny. 12mo- Js. 6d. 
ndlhlb. 

A Key to !he above, aii^ to the Italian 
and French, by the same. 4«. ' 

liural Employin(*nts ; or a Pee" into 
Village Concerns. By Mary Elliott. Ss. 

Davenport sur la Pronunciation An- 
gloise. ISroo. As. boards. 

Astronomy. By — Mitchell. 68. 
Iioards 

A Key to Bland’s Algebraical Pro- 
blems. By Darby. 8b. boardS. 

Right Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
wiQj plutesi By William Philips. 6b. 6d. 

Tlie Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Lamlscape, from Nature, m water co- 
lours. By Nicholson. 4to. ll« Is. 
boards. 

Dialogues, chiefly fctended to assist in 
forming the Morals and Taste of Young 
Persons in the Middle Ranks of Life. By 
the Rev. J. Bowden. 12mo. JMbds. 

A New Method of Studymg the French 
Langoi^, by the aid of whidi it may be 
leamed at Home, without a Master, m 
the course of three or four tnemtihs, 2 
vob. Ifltno. 104. sewed. 

IBe Biograph^ Class-Book, oonsist- 
mg of SOO LiwaC vdth IjjD PortMlts. By , 
theRev, J.GMMiOi. 68. fld. bound. 

A System of Education for the In^nt 
Kmg of Rome; and otiiet French Pruioea 
of &) Blood. Drawn ttp^ljy Ae Impe- 



rial Council of State, undik d 
superintendence of tiie f 
Icon. flvo. 88. boards. 

The Principles of Educatioui 111 
tual, Moral, and’ Physical. By tiM 1 
Lant Carpenter. 8vo. ISs. » ' 'If " 

Early Education ; or the MaiiagtnioA. 
of CWdrcn consvfiwed, with a vio# 
their future tlharacter. By Mias Appu-^ 
ton. 8vo. lOs. 6d. boaniui. • 

/ L(s Pfotoges du Dix-huitieme Siedc; 
Histoirc Rcligicuse cn MorHe. Par Ma« 
dame 1) . 12mo. • 

Los Ogres du Seiaieme Siede Conte 
des Fees Histonque. 12mo. Par Mtw* 
dame I) — 

A Practical Metliod of Teaching fte 
Living languages applied totheFmneh, 
111 which several Defects in the old Bys- ' 
ttm arc ponited out and remedied. By 0. 
V. Q. Marcel. 8vo. 48. Iwards. 

Sumctlung New from Aunt Mwy. By 
Mary Hughes, witli six plates* BlbUillf- 
bound. 

Augustus, Of the Ambitious Student ; 
bang a brief Attempt to lUUstratW wN® 
of the vanous efftets of Literature upun 
tlw Mind, when deeply studied. Os. bda. 

The Elements of Saence and Art. B|y 
J. Barclay. Js. 

’Phe Filwnents of Polite Literatuiu and 
Moral Philosophy. Js. 

A Grammatical Dictionary, cofitaittiug 
rules lor translating English into Freudl, 
with Examples and Explanatory Notes. 
By Crcorge Picard, ds.lwund. 

Hie Youth’s Spelhng, Pronouhdng,^ 
and Kxplanatery Dictumary 

of the Nw iWment, in which Ae 
Parts of Speech are arranged, and ex " 
nations givcAi in a dear and condsen 
ner. l2mo. 7s. ^ 

Mor# Mjnor Morals ; or an IntwWue- 
turn to the Winter family. Js. 6d. bds. 

A Series of Laton Exercises, selected 
frfm the best Roman wntfem, and adajn?; 
ed td tile Rules of Syntax. By Nathame 
Howard. 12mo. fls. 6d. « 

English Stmries, Second Scries. Bj 
MariafHack. 12mo« 7s. 

A Key to Howie's Utin Excrdsei 

yihoki|5l By C 


12mo. 6d. I 

A^atechism of M; 
Irring. Is. 
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A CstecfalaD of Ronutn Antlqulttes. 
By C. Irvingo Is. 

A CatechiBm of Grecian Antiquities. 
By C- Irving. Is. 

A Catechism of Jewish Antiquities. 
By C. Irving. Is. 

A Geographical Catechism of England 
‘«dWa£s. By C. I^ing. Is. ^ 

A Catechism of the Britif£i Constilu- 
tiosL By C. Irviitg, » Is. 

A French Grauimar . By VV . S.‘ Kenny . \ 
Ifinlo. 38. bds. 

French F^erciaes. By W. S. Kenny. 
ISmo. 3s. bds. 

A Grammatical Dictionary. By G. 
l^ard. 6d. 

The Young I^ady’s Guide to Practical 
Aritfimetic and Book-keeping, arranged 
on a new and improved Plan. By C. 
Jdorrison. Ss. 6d. half boiAid. 

Ihe New System of Musical Educa- 
tiokly as announced and explained in his 
Pttb]% liCCtures, in reference to Teach- 
ing in Clasps, ike. By Joseph Kemp. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibit^ 
in connection with a New aad Philoscv 
phical Account of the Nature of Insti- 
tnted Language. By B. H. Smart* 8vo. 
7a* bds. 

A Selection of Greek Sentences, with 
an indme and Lexicon, in Greek and 
English. By the Bcv. G. N. Wright. 
IftoiQ. 48. bets. 

The Greek Primer ; or, a Praxis on 
the various Terminations and Fonnatioiis 
of Nouns and Verbs, with copious Lists 
of £x4ltn]des, Greek and English. By 
D. B. Hickic. 4s. ScU bds. 

The Establishments of Immanuel dc 
FUlonberg^ at Hoftwyl, conhidercd with 
IIHIcirence to their Claims upon the At- 
tenti^ of Men in l^bbc Suitions. By 
the eSmt Louis do Villevieill^. tts. 

Select FahliR ; wijji Cuts, Resigned 
and engraved by Tbomaa and John Bew- 
ick, and othars/lirevioua to the year 178 1 ^ 
together with a JMeraoir, and a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Works of Messrs 
Bewicks. Bvo, IJa. bds. 

• V 

HTHlCa 

A Sketc^o£ij|b%£c^omyaf Man. Ts. 

Xs>ndon dn^es. Nos. X. XL ^ftL 
vrhkhuidude 3S^tea> the Letter-press, 


and Final fart lS§.ea(^Nmihor* In- 
dia Proofs, sL 98» 

Illustrations of the Novels and Takw> 
entitled Waverley, Guy Manneti^, the 
Antiquary, Bob the Black Dwarf, 
Old Mortality, the Heart of Lo- 
thian. the Bn^ of Lammermuk, and a 
Legend of Montrose. Engraved after 
Original Design^ of William Allan. By 
Heath, Warren, Engleheart, Boinhey, 

^ Meyer, Lizars, &c. Duodecimo, 11. 4s. ; 

' medium, 8vo, 11. lls. 6d.^* imperial 4to, 
2l. 12s. 6d. ; colombier 4to, 31. 3s. ^ 

.Portraits of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper.JloyalSvo, 12s.; 4t<% 
16s.; proofs on hidia paper, 4to, ll. 48. 

Elmn Marbles. By Lawrence, 3l. 3s. 

An Extraordinary Fine Likeness of 
our fatq Venerable Sovereign. By. J. 
Agar. 78. 6d. 

A ProgreMive Drawing Book, in W^a- 
tcr Colours, of Sch^ct Rural Cottage Sce- 
nery, illustrated in a Senes of Subjeef^ 
from an Outline' to a Finished Drawing, 
with a‘‘Descriptive Scale of all the Tints 
used tlpHipghout each Drawing. By J. 
Ilassel. No. I. 6s. each No. 

A Sketch Book. ByMr Crayon. 8vo, 12e. 

Hakewill andTuiner s V'lews in Italy, 
No. IX. Royal 4to, Pis. 6d.; large paper, 
IHs. ; India proof, ll. los. 

The Architectural Antiquitic^s of Nor- 
mandy, in a Senes of One Iluhdred Etch- • 
ings ; with Historical and Descriptive 
Notices. By T. S. Cotman.» Part J. 
(containing 26 plaits) royal lolio. 3l. 3s. 

Views in the French Capital and its 
Vicinity. By Captain Batty. ^4to. 128. 

Ilhistratlons of Ivanhoe, a Romance. 
By the Author of Waverley, &c. En- 
graved by Charles Heath, from Draw- 
ings by R. Westall, 11. A. Prints, «vo, 
lbs. ; proofs, 4to, ll. Sb* * 

It^an Scenery. By F.£. Batty, ^vo, 
6l. 6s. • ' ' 

Picturesque Views of the Cdebrated 
Antiquities of Pola,in Istria ; consisting 
of fourteen hij^y-^ished Engravings, 
from Drawings. IfyT.Altason, A^iteet. 
^’oiio, 3 L<* 168 * V ’ 

Views at Ha8tiiig35anftksyiriaity,froixi 
splendidDrawings. 

^ A. Feat 1. fo1to> 31. 

The Practice of DrsfwiBg and Patntmg 
Landscafib frpnfNaturein Water Colours, 





in %8erfe8 of IniiructSoiM, 
calenkied to the Ph)g;reB8 of the 

Leamtr, including the Elements of Per- 
6pective> wkh plates. 4to, ll. Is. bds. 
Hughes's Views in Cambria. Part H* 
liOndcyua lUustrata; Graphic and His- 
toric McniorialsofMonasteries, Churches, 
’"^Chapels, &c. in the Cities and 55uburbs of 
Londep and Westminstei; *11? K. Wil- 
kinson. Elephant 4(to, Ijfl., sheets; at- 
hU), )5l. 138. 

► ^ Parts I. II. HJ. IV. and V* of Pictu- 
T^a^he Illustrations of Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. Elephant 4to, 14<8. each.* 
Barts I. II. III. IV« V. and VI. of a 
Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes, 
illustrated by four Coloured Views, ipid 
24 pages of Letter-press. Demy 4to, 
each ; elephant 4 to, lOs. 6d. each.* 

A New Series of twenty-one Plates to 
illustrate Lord Byron's Works. By Charles 
lipath. 4to, 3l. 38 . ; 8vo, 2l. 2s. ; and 
foolftkp Hvo, ll. lOs. 

No. XVI. the AnnaUt of die Fine 
Arts. 6ft * 

Kenilworth Illustrated, with Designs 
by Westall. Part I. mcd. 4tOj lOs. Hi,, 
.sewed. 

Reteh's Series of Outlines to Goethe's 
Tr^edy of Faust; engraved from the 
Originals. By Henry Moses. Parti, con- 
tains 12 Plates. 4to, 2s, 6(1. ; imperial 
4to, with proof impressions, lOs. 6a. 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Bointing,* with Observatious on the 
Present State of the Art. By J. T. James, 
M.A. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity, with Plates, 
b^utifdlly coloured toimitate Drawings. 
7l. Ts. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy. ByH. Fuseli. 4to7with 
engravi^ ann a portrait. ll. Ids. bds. 

Part CK. of Picturesque Delifteadonsof 
die Sottthenr Coast of England.. Eh- 
* graved lyW. B.and G. Cook, from Draw- 
ings by JiM.W.^hiruer.R. A. &c. Royal 
4to, 12 b^ ed. 

^eot Views df t^ Principal Ruins of 
Rome I with Outline of the 

Alodenr City frm die Gi^itoL By 
Abbott, 1^. 4 Nos. ll. Is. eacB. 

^jfc^es iOusWatifo of Jfte JtpnneMP 
and customs of*Ita1y, Switzetjlaiw; and 


France, with Oolomred 
scriptive Letter-press. By ISh’^ T 
No. L Royal 4to, los. 6o. 

A Catalogue ol the Pictures at GrottM^>r 
nor House, London ; cotitainlng 
inga of the whole Collection, and an Hfi* 
tone Notice of ead^ Picture. By Jdm. ^ 
Youn^ Keeper of the British Ingutudofti^ 
ito, 21 28. ; rtidia paper, 31. 3s. 

• A Pictipisquc Tour from Genevaoto 
^ilan, by way of the Simplon, SB co- 
loured Plates and a Map. 128. 6d. 

Nos. XXI. and XXII. of the Cabinet, 
of Arts. Royal 8vo, Si. each. 

No. LVII. of the Rej^tOry of Arte, 
containing five coloured and one plain 
Engraving. Royal 8vo, 4s* f 

No. I. of Views in Savw, Switzerland, 
and on the llMne, from Drawings inifdo 
on the spot. By John Dennis. 16s. 

Picturesque Scenery on the River Meuse 
and its Bunks, from Drawings made on 
the spot in 1818. By G. Am^, A.R.A; ' 
No. II. containing six Plates, ll. Is* 
Sketches representing the Nativeijrfties, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa^ 
By William Danim, Bsa. 4to, 3l. Ss. ; 
Proofs on India Paper, 41. 48. boards* 
Characteristic Portraits of the Various 
Tribes of Cossacks attached to the Allied 
Armies in 1815, taken from Life, accom- 
panied by Historical Particulars of their '' 
Planners, Costumes, 8cc. 4to, ll. As, 
Pync's History of the Royal Residences, 
with 100 Coloured Engravings, represent- 
iiig the Slate Ai>artments. 3 vols. 4to, 

24 ■ ■ ■ 

pape 

No. 1. Zoological Illustrations ; or, Ori- 
ginal Figurcs.and Descriptions of NeW^ 
Rare, or otherwise interesting AnimalsT^ 
selected mmcipally from the CUsses of 
OrnitliolSgy* Entomology, and Con(*]io- 
logy. By William tiwainson, F.L.b.M. 
W'.S. &c* 4^ 6d. 

The Italian Sfdiools of Painting, with 
Observations on the Present Blnte of the 
Arts. By the Rev. J. T. James. 
Fhrtv-lbur Coloured Plates, illustraave 
the Reseatches and Operations of G. 
Bclzoni in Egypt and^ubia. Folio, 6l. 6s. 

Part I. oriim Naticnal Bportijbf Great 
Britain, superbly ooIouredU By Hmiry 
AlUn ; containing 10 fbtos, Widi De- 
scriptive Letter-press. VL«s. 


guineas, boards ; ol^SS guineas, large ^ 

)iT. • • 
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Ko. I. of Costume in Pertda ; drawn 
fhnn Nature* By A. Olowski ; contain- 
ing six Plates beautifully coloured. Fo- 
Uo, 186. 

No. I. of Ornaments and Designs from 
the Antique, highijr useful to Architects, 
U]>holsterer8, Cahjnet-Makcrs, Paper- 
atamers, Carrers, Gilders^ Book-binders, 
Ladies* Fancy Works, &c. To be com- 
pleted in ten Numbers. 4tO;^ 7s. 6d. « 

*■ t 

GEOCnAPlIY. 

► A New and Improved Map of India, 
on one large sBbet ; compiled from the 
latest documents, and cuCTaved by John 
Walker. lOs . ; or on Tollerb, ll. Is. 

Sketchesrepi'cscnting the Native IVibes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Afi ica, 

; fVom Drawings made by tjie late Daniell. 
En^aved by W. Daniell. Royal 4to, 31. 
3s. txiards ; or 4l. 4<8. witli the plates on 
India paper. 

Tb» New Edinburgh Atlas. Part 1. 
Foolscap Folio, 4s. (kl. sewed. 

Oqogranhical Chart of the World, and 
TotK>graphical View of Grt^at Britain and 
Ireland. 7 b. coloured ; and lOs. 6d. on a 
roller. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, 40 inches, by 27 1 ; exhibit- 
ing a correct Delineatioii of the peculiar 
Geographical Features of the Country, and 
those Names of Places, which accord \rith 
the Scripture Narrative, ll. 8s. ; on can- 
vas ll. Ids. 

A New and Comprehensive* System of 
^ Slodem Geography^, Mathematical, Phy- 
sical, PoliiJcal, ami Commercial. 4to, 
Part IL ; with coloured ma]^ and plates. 

T. M3r^ 7 b. 

Gcograuical Descriptive Delineations of 
the Islana of Van Dieman’s Land, one of 
the I>q>endencies of New Soufb Wales. 
By lieutenant C. Jeffireys, R.N. 8vo, 5s. 

• • 

OEOCOOy. . « 

A New^Gecdogical Map of Eiulafid and 
. .3Vales, reduced fiom Sastdi's Map ; ex- 
hibiting a General View of die Stratifica- 
tion of the Country ; intended a^an Elor 
uientaiT Ma^ -L , , . 

A GAiikigiSl of •Q^d,eoioar- 
^ed, with a MeBaoir and 'aU IndiiMto the 
4liUs. B. Greenougli, F. B. S. 

A:a Ph'fiident of the Gcokigi^ Society. 


On six dieets, 6L 68*;K)r7L Idhr.'OiiToi- 
krs, or in a case. » # ' * * 

* 

niSTOBY. 

• Part II. of a Genend History of the 
County of York. By Hiomao Dunham 
Whitaker. Demy, 2l. Ss. each ; and t^e^ 
large paper, with npoof impressions of the"^ 
plates, 4«. ^eh. ^ ‘ 

France as it* Is ; not Lady Morgan's 
France. By William Playfair. 2 vols. 
8vo, ll. 48. • A i ^ 

A Compendious History of the «few8, 

* particularly calculated for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. By John 
Bigknd, 48. (Td. 

*A History of thc*Unitod States before 
the Revolution, with some Account of the 
AcKirigines. By Ezekiel Sanford. 8vo. 
146. 

History of the French Revolution and 
the W ar. By J ohn J ames M ^Grego^JSrq. 

In six volumes 8vo, 31. IBs. ' It is in- 
ten(}od that Aiis work shall bq completed 
in ten volumes. 

History of the Indian Archipelago, con- 
taining an Account of theMannars, Aits, 
Languages, Religions, Institutions, and 
Commerce of its Inhabitants. By John ^ 
Crawfurd, F.R.S. late British Resident at 
the Court of the Sultan of Java. In three 
voluipes octavo, withiinri/-Jive at^uinngx, 
21. 12b. 6d. • 

Le Neuvicine Livre des Memoires His- 
toriques de Napoleon. Eft-it pawsLui- 
merae. 8vo, 12s. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing in one 
View the contemporary Sowreigus of Eu- 
rope, from the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land to the Present Time, on a sheet of 
atlas drawing paper. 5s. plain, and 7s. 
coloured. 

Memoirs of the Rotector Olivar Ctom- 
well, and his Sons Richard aqd Henry, 
iBustrated by Original Len^, and odier 
Fimily Papm. Oliver Cromwdl. 4to^ 

with m portxsdis, 31. Ss. ' 

An Historical and Characteristic Todr 
of die Rhise. from Mayence to Cologne^ 
PartIT. 148.# . ^ 

Chrottolo^cal and ffi^oiical IlliuitraA 
elans of the Ancient Aichitectttra»f Great 
Britahf; contaiiiing^aserfes of eimavhigs, 
dre. 9y J« J^rittow. No I. to VI., 12 b. 
each; toed. 4to ; and iL'impsrial 4to. 
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Hfii«^irioidM€a»ok8of^ I'mmh- 

ktedl)romt}^0»ig^Manu«ia^ By 
Mr 0*M|aiib l<k. 6d» 

George J^e Third, his Court and Fa- 
mily^ S vcOa. «m 
I'he jyUstory of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jomsakxii. to the Present 
tl'imc. By H* Adams. 128. 

Me^oircs de Najicleo®. •ParFleury. 

2 tom 8vo, IL 4s. * 

. The Hktory of the Crusades for the 
I liecovery and Powession of theHoly Land. 
B/Charles Mills. 2 vols. 8 to, ll. is. 

T%e History of Spain, from the ear^ 
lieet Ages of which we^have any authen- 
tic Recoids, to the Retflm ot Frederic 
vn. in 1814.* BrF. Thurtle. l%no, 
88. 6d. / 

An Historical^ Epitome of the Old and 
New Tetitainenta ; in which the Events 
are arranged according to Chronological 
j^er. 12mo, 6 b. 6d. 

iRtoioira of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of WcU&gton in Pordigalaud Spain. 
88. 6d • • 

An Historical and Statistical Aeoount of 
the Prinei^lities of Wallachia and Mol« 
davia, including various Political Obscr- 
' rations respecting them. By William 
Wilkinson, Esq. late his Britannic Ma* 
jesty^a Consul to the above-mentioned 
Principalities. Svo, Ss. ^ 

• Letters on History. Fart XL (IWanc.) 
ISmo, ds. 6d. 

A^ew and Impartial History of Ire- 
land, from the earliest Accounts to the 
Present Time. By M. M^Bomott. Vol. 

I. 8vo. 128» 

An Introduction to Modem History, 
from the Birth of Christ to the present 
time. By the Rev* T. Hort. 2 toIs. 18mo„ 
lOs. 6d. * 

Bocumendl Histi^ues et ReflHstions 
surleGouvememcn^delaHolknde. Par 
Louis Bfionsmarte, Eat-Boi dif HoUande. 

3 vols. 8yo. 

Chronology or Chronide of the list 
Fifty Vdsxi. ISs. bds. 

^teThivd Volumadf « SuaMnsi^ of 
tiie History of the English Church* dly 

J. Svdj mrds. 
Ths«P«qdiiuiiA Oehatet; 

siiig the Sendon Nov» 23^JSi9,*tp Fd>* 
28, 1820, the close of the Rqtoff Gm 
IIL This imk oommenc^ with fht 
^ 10 


year ISOS^ and fonns a 
the Present Time, of the Work 

The Fsrlkmentary HktOry of jmy 
land, from the earliest Period, ^ la. tOfRf 
Vol. XLI. In royal 8vo, ll. Ha 
The History of the Anglo-Sajcons. 

Charon Turner. Sivols. 2L 8 b. a 

A Histoiy of the West Indies. By tkt 
late Rev. Tlfotnas Coke. 3 vols. nrhh 
inapB aud^pktcB, H* ^ * 

• • Lectures on the Wiilosophy of History, 
accompanied with Notes andEngvavingk 
By the Rev. £. Bloomfield, dto, IL • 
History of Britii^ IMa, By J* Mill, 
Esq. 6 vols. Bvo, 3l. 12s* 

The Third Volume of a Summary of 
the Ptistory of the English Church, and 
of the Sects which have departed from Its 
communion ;^with Answers to eadi Bis* 
senting Body, relative to its pretended 
Grounds ot Separation By Johnson 
Grant. 19s. hd& ' 

A Political History of the City of €ar«- ' 
lisle, from the Year 1700 to the Pressiit 
Time ; to which is added, Ml and ooiv 
rect Lists of the P<^1 in 1616, and in May 
1820. 2b. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal over the Alps, with 4 maps, 8vO| 
128 . 

Recollections of the Reign of George 
fll. By John Nichols. 8vo> 12 b. 

An Historical and Critical Aeoount of 
a Grand Series of National Medals, pub- 
lished under the direction of Jamla MO- 
die. 4tor ^ 

Memorials of the Befonnatfon^iSer ^ 
the Reigits of Henr^ VIIL, Edward Vt., 
and Queen^ary ; with the Orij;iluil Pa- 
pers, Records,,^. fiyJohnStrype,M.^^ 

7 veds. SvQ, with new indexes, SL ds. 

H istprical Particularg rUktive to South- 
amp^.^ % John Buller. 6vo, 4 b. 

The Naval Chronology of Great Bri- 
tain, or, an Historical Acoqjunt of Naval 
and •Maritime EvOnts, from the Com- 
meachment of the War 1803 to the Year 
1816, &c. with numerous engravings. Bipmhi 
J. R^. 8 vols. 8vo. 
f a 

Roane^LTuaF. 

Rmnanum Bduiii|kniin; aifHiatori- 
calandBotafileal Acemmti^FiuiWhiiowii 
in Great Britain ; with thfisS edknirod 
I’lates relating to the Parts of Pruetifica* 
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Hon. By Henry PliilipB. Royal 8vo, 
11. IR. 

Parts I. and II. of die Horticultural 
Repository. By George Brook Shaw. 
Royal Hvo^ dn. each. 

The Painter H Kalcndar, or Kursery- 
» man's and Fortster's,Gu'de. By the Hte 
* Walter Nicol; edited and completed by 
Edward Sang, Nurseryinai!. Second edi- 
ti(Ai^ boards^ Hvo^ 1 Jb. ^ • 

s 

• T,AW. 

• A IVcatirie on the Law of the Prt'ro- 
gativra of the Cfown, and the relative 
Duties and Rights of the Subject. By 
Joseph Chitty^ jun. Eso. 8vo, 11. Is. 

Report of Trials in tlie Courts ol (’a- 
nada^ relative to the Destruction of the 
Earl of Selkirk’s .Setlleine^t on the Red 
River; with Observations. By A. Amos. 
6vOj 7s. 6d. 

Blackstone's Commentaries Abridged. 
Gifford. Hvo, 14s. 

‘ Commercial Law. By J. Cliitty. IL 

11s. 6(1 

A Translation and Explanation of the 
pmcipal Technical Tenns used in Mr 
Efskine’s Institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land. By Peter Halke!78ton, A.M. S.S.C. 

A Treatise on l.eaaes^ explaining the 
Nature and Effect of the Contract of 
I^ase^ and the Legal Rights enjovod by 
the Parties. By Ro»k rt Bell, Esq. Ad- 
vocate. Tliird edition conswlerahly en- 
larged, in 8vo, IHs. 

AH Abcxdgcinent of Blacksfotic's Com- 
, 0n the Laws and Constitution 

of Enfi^Hnd ; for ihAise df Students, and 
adapted to modern Statute^ and Ikd- 
,p4lons ; hy John Giffoid. 8\o, 15s. 

^ A Compendiom of the Poor Laws, re- 
iiH^ to the Removal and Settlement of 
thePW. I8U10, 4s. r • 

Law of Descent*; by Mr iW^tkins. 
8vo, ISa. , , 

Criticisms on tbe Bar ; by Amicua Cu- 
rie. ISinb, 68. * 

-•r*. Erskine's Principles of the Law of 
Scotland, eleventh edition, with Notes 
and Appendix; by J. 8. Moor^ 
Advocate. 8vo, bds. 

An E^y on thf Print^lca tif Evi- 
and tliehr AppUcatloh to Bqlmcts 
dMadkial lYiqniTy ; by JametGhssmrd, 
Ki|. Advocate. 8v(^ i8». 


A Contlimation of tl^ OompeiMlhim, 
or^General Abndgcment of tbe Eaevd^ 
Collection of Decisions Of the Lords of 
C'ouncil and Session, from November 
m7 to November 181S, oemprehendinff 
the laU Voliime of Decisions mibliriied 
in December 1^19, with a Lui of the 
Subjects, or General lltles, Alphabeticaf 
Index of th^ N^pnes of tbe Parties.; the 
Judgme nts of die House of Lords, pro- 
nounced in the year 1818, with a Con^- 
jiendmin to tbe Decisiqiis as applicable ^ 
thereto, an Abridged Table of the Jufigf 
ments of die House of Lords, from 4th 
February, 1752,t<>Novenibc*r, 1818, with 
an Explanatory Note m reference to the 
Coqi|)eTidimn ; by IVter Ilalkerston, A. 
MtaS. S. C. Soc. Extra Keg. Pliy. Sue. 
Folio, r8.s. 

Obsu vations on the Study of the Civil 
Law , by Dav. Irving, LL. D. Svo. 2s. (id. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted Ele^ 
tions, in the sixth Parliament of the jil- 
ted Kingdom /by U. Corbe"! and Edward 
li. Daniell, Esqrs. Barristers at Lffw. bvo. 
Os. 

State Trials ; by J. Howell. Vol. 
XXVII. and XXVUI. royal 8vo. 11. 
11s. 6d. each. ^ 

Impey’s Forms. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

'i’hc Proceediiif son Election Petitions ; 
With l^rccedents ; by VV. Hands. Svo. 12s. 

The* Trial of Henry II Ant, Esq. and 
nine otlieis, for«n alleged Conspiracy to 
overturn the Government by forc%^iui 
threats. 58. €d. bds. 

A Practical Guide to the Quaker Ses- 
sions, aiul other Sessions of the Peace, 
adapted to the use of young Magistrates, 
&v. ; by William Dickinson, Esq. Bar- 
rister at I^w, and one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace, 8vo. ll. 4s. 

ElcbdoQ Acts; by T. Disney* Svo. 

11. Is. 

Treatisd on the Roman Dutch Law ; 
by M* Jycuw^. Svo. 21. 2 b. boards. 

Hale'n Commim Law. Royal Svo. 
ll. IDs. 

Veasey^a Repol^ta in Chancery, VoL 
XIX.f8.6d/,. - 

A Law Gtossary oi the^Lati% Gradt, 
Niman, French, and^thcar LaMiages 
interspetsed hi^e Cmnmbntariea ; by 8ir 
Wilbarp Blackaton^; ttid various Law 
Treatises iR>on each tondi ol^e proRa- 
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POBLicattONa 


tkmi titniiittidiRlo «iiid[ph«- 

beti^y amft^;^^by Thotnafl Tayfpr* 
8vo. 98. 

Eepomof Cases: in the House of Lords 
upon Appeals of Writs of Errof, in ISW ^ 
by D. fflcigh. Vol. I. Part I. 8a. 

The Attorney’s Pock4 Book, 18»,.bdsM 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jaiinuca 
relathjg to Slaves, with t^e Slave Law at 
full lengtli ; by John Imnan. 1 vol. 4to. 
15s. 

• A Treatise onwthe Law of Dower, with 
% ^ew to the modern practice of Con\xy- 
ancing ; by J. T. Park^ of Lincoln’s Inns 
Esq. 8 VO. 1 8s. • 

The Barrister; or, Sfrictures on the 
Education proper Ibr the Bar ; by TJho- 
raas Buggies, Fsq. 1 Rmo. 6s. J 

A 'I'reatise oy the I^aw of Paopcrty, 
arising from the relation between bus- 
hand and wife; by K. S. D. llopcr. ^ 
^ols. royal 8vo 21. Ss. bds. 

J^Digest of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant ;^by P. Bingham, ^fvo. 19s bds. 

A Tfbatisc on the Law between Debt- 
or and Creditor, by John Dufrene. 

38. 6d. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing ; 

' with Notes^ criticiil and explanatory, and 
concise directions for drawing or settling 
Conveyances ; by J. H. Prince. ISs. 6d. 

A System of tne Shipping and Naviga- 
fion Laws of^Great Britain ; andf of the 
Laws relative to MerchsAt Ships and Sea- 
men and Maritime Contracts ; by Fran- 
cis Ludlow Holt. 2 vols. 2l. bds. 

An Abridgement of the New Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, with a Copious Index ; by 
G. Andrews. 9d. 

The lYial of Charles €. Delano, and 
others, the Crew of the Brig William, of 
Liverpool, for Piracy ; before Sir Thomas 
Maitland, tfc. Tq^hich arc^addbd, the 
written Confessions of the Pnsonens pro- 
duced in evidence on the said trial. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce, wUh a Preface. 8vo. 12s. 

The Annals of GaU&nt^ ; bein^ a col- 
lection of curiotts a|id im]^rtant4rial8 for , 
divorces, and a^ons nf crim. con. during 
the kle lieign. vols. 8vo. with 110910- 
rous ilhurtratidns. 2L 50 bds. * 

A Practical Alnid^enlei^«of the Jjrnn 
of Cuatogif and £x^, corrqpteato Au- 


gust, 18S0 ; by Charles Fofho 
burvgror at Bristol. Bvo. 15a^ ^ 

A Compendious Abstract of the FlMfe 
Acts pas^ in 60tb Geo. IIL vmJm 
Geo. IV. ; by T. W. Williams, Esq^ W 
The Speecnes of his Misty’s Attor-* 
nej and Solidtor-Qeneral in tne House 
of Lofiis, Oct. 27, 1820, &c, 3«. 6d, * 

An Essay In a course of lectures ou 
^Abstracts of Tithes ; by Richard Presisn, 
.E^q. Par? VI. 128, 

An Abridgement of the Law of Nisi 
i'rius ; by Wilbam 8elwyn, ^un. Ijjsq. U 
vols. Bvo. 2l. 168. t 
. IVeatise on the Law of Partition ; by 
C. B. iUlnutt. 8 VO. 88. 6d. bds. 

Principles and Practice of tlie High 
Court of Chancery ; by H. Maddock. 2 • 
vols. Hvo. 2J. 16R. 

On the Law of Evidence ; by T# At. 
Phillips. Vol. 11. ro}al bvo. 188. bds. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise of fioomctrjr, enntainiUg 
the First Six Books of Euclid’s Elements, 
together with the Elements of Solid Geo- 
metry, By D.Creswoll, M*A. 8vo. lir. 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, and 
to the Study of Christallography, cou* 
taining an investigation of some of the 
properties btlonging to Uie Platonic 
dies independent of the Sphere. By N« 
Larkin. 8vo. 12s. * 

MIDI CINE Asn stiBuniuv. , 

Illustrations of the great 
Surgeiy, Trephine, Hfiiiia, 

Anconsra, and LitHotomy. By {mnsa 
BeU. Part L 158% ^n, U. Is., colour- 
ed impressions. f* 

Outlines of iMidwifery, devghlipiftf ils 
Principles and Practice, with 
By T. 8. Qonquest, M. D. &c* i2mo. 
78. 6* « 

View of Muscles of the Human 
B«4y. By &• ]L.ewis. 4t8. IL 11s. 
bds.* • 

Medical Tracts, published by the 
lege of Physidans, with coloured plates. 
VoL VIILe 13s. 

A History of Hq^ Operation ftr 
thnStone. ByT. Carpu^F.H|9. 

Ai^ioit iWripfion of the Hisiw 
Muscles, arranged as they oft Dis- 
section. By John Innes. edition. 
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witb seventeen ti^avings. 12ino. ^s. 
bds. 

K ches in the Nature and Causes 
j»y, as connected with the Phy- 
siology of aniiDid life and tnuscidar mo- 
tion. By T. 6. Mansfordj Esq. 7b. 

Practical Observations on the Medns 
of Preserving the Health of Solders in 
Camp and Quarters^ with C^otes on the 


andCnIhwy Pouons^eid^NMmg 
dulent SopluBticationB orBiM> dtc 

By Frederick AccumT 12i!i0t. 9s» 
Obeervations on the Nature^ ind Cure 
of* Glandular Diseases^ espeaally those 
denominated Cancer, and on the too fre- 
quent use of Mercury. By Cbarlls Aldis. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. ^ ^ ^ 

^ A Treatise on Uterine Hsmorrhage. 

Modieal Treatment of several of the most^ By Duncan Stewart, Physician, Ac^ura- 
important Diseases which wer^ found to. cur to the Westminster Dispensary. 8vo. 


E ‘evail in the British Army during the 
te War. ^y Edward Thornhill Lus- 
combei M.D. Megfiber of the Royal Me- 
dical Society of Edinburgh, Honorary 
Member of the Medical Society of the 
Umversity of Dublin, and formerly Se- 
nior Surgeon of the 34th Regiment of 
Foot. 8vo. 68. 

An Account of the Variolbid Epidemic, 
as it has lately prevailed in Edinburgh, 
and other parts of Scotland. By John 
Thomson, M.D. F.U.S.E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

A General Analytical Index to the Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal, VoL 1. 
to XL. inclusive. 8v6. ll. Is. 

Letters on DisordeTs of the Chest, &c. 

38 . 

A Complete System of Domestic Medi- 
cine for Uie Use of Families. By John 
ln|^. 12mo. 48. 6d. 

Medico-ChiiTU-gical Transactions, Vol. 
X. Part II. 78. 6d. 

A diort Account of some of the Prin- 
of France, Italy j, Ac. By 
jr^rCtirter. 8n 

H^dwplexy. By J. Qoole. 128. 

The Morbid Anatomy of thg Liver. By 
J. R. Faiire. Parts I. and II. with co- 
^Milked engravings. ISs. each, 

^alliothg^cal Researches in Medicine 
atia Smi^ry. By J. R. Farre. •Port I. 

An Emcidation aq^ Extenuonl»f the 
Hanringtonian System of Chemistry. By 
Robert Harridgton. 8vo. Sa- * 

A Sketclf of the Econoihy of Man«* By 
Whitlock NichoR, M.D.M.R.S. Ac. 8vo. 

nr&B. 

The Motlier's Medical As^tan^ con- 
taining Instructions ipr the Prevention * 
and Treateent^f dfe Diseases of Chil- 
By Sir A. Clarke. ^€d, 

A Treatise ofi Adulteratioi» of rood 


68 . 


The Phannaoologia. dyT.Paris^ 8^of 
10s. 

A History of theJEpidemic Fever whic^h 
prevailed in Bristol, during the years 
1817, 1818, and 1818, founded on Re- 
poijA of St Peter’s Hospital and the 
Bri^Llnfinnary. ByJas. C. Prichard, 
M.D. 

Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases^ 
Hospitals, and Medical Schools in France, 
haly, and Switzerland. By James Ckirk, 
M. D. 8vo. * • 

Prattical Observations on DtiMues of 
the Rectum. By John Howshlp. Bvo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Vol. II. of the First Lines of the Pkac- 
tice of Surgery , By Samuel Cooper. 8vo. 
16s. boards. 

Medical Hints for the Use of Clergy- 
men. 28. 6d. 

An Inquiry into Certain Errors rela« 
tive to Insanity.j^d their consequences. 
By G. M. Burrows. 8vo. 8a. 

Lectures on the Natural History oTthe 
Teeth. By L. S. Parmey. 58. 

The Mother's Medical Giwdian on the 
Diseases of Children. By C. F. Vandc- 
burgh. 8vo. 68. 

Exposition of Elementary Principles 
Specially concerned in the l^lreservation of 
Healthiness, and pngluction of Distem- 
pers amon^Marines, Ac. By A. Simeon. 
188. • • 

A Treatise on Midwifery. By John 
Power. 8vo. 88. 6d. bds. 

An Address to Persons afflicted with 
Deafness. By W$ Wright 4s« bds. 

A Tre|tise om Influnmation of the Mu- 
cous Membrane^ of th8 Lungs. By Chaa. 
Hustings* 8vo. 10s. 6ds ^ 

An Historic §ketdi of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, Extent, and Mortality of the Con- 



tagious Fever Epidemic in Irdand, dttr« 
ing A«r)rei^idn-lS-l9, withmanema 
Tram; andagAmendbL, (»nt«iniiig^- 
rioua Docnuneiitfl limstrative of its gene- 
ral andof the syatcm of manage- 

ment edited for ita suppression. By 
WilHamHartz, M.B. 

Case/of a Senous >forbid Affec^on, 
thiefly occtUTing after Delivery, Miseai- 
nagej &c. &c. By Mar^aH Hall^ M.D. 
&c. 48. * 

Instructions for the Relief of the Sick 
^ Poor in some diseases oi frequent occur- 
tetflce. 18mo. Is. 64 p 

MedicalJurisprudence; a Dissertadon 
oajnfanticide in ith i stations to Physio- 
logy and Jurisprudence By WiUiam 
Hutchinson^ M.D.^.L.S. 8vp. 5B.^d. 

A Synopsis of the various kinds of JIR*- 
dcult Parturition^ with Practical R^nroks 
on the Managenlent of Labours. By S. 
^Memman. 128. bds. 

A Chemical and Medical Report of the 
rnferties of the Mineral Waters of Bux- 
ton^ Matlock^Bath^ &c. B^jCharles Scud- 
dantor^^ 

Vol. VIll. of Medical Transactions^ 
published by the Collep of Physicians itt 
London^ with colouretl plates. 128. bda. 
r A Taxicological Cliart, in which ai e ex- 

hibited, at one view, the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment, and modes of detecting the various 
Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
according to the latest ex^nmenU and 
observations, (most raiqmpully dedicated 
to d^RoyabHumane Society) by a Mem- 
ber of^e Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. 2s. 6d. 

Observatiops on Variolous Inoculation 
and Vaccination, in a letter to a Friend ; 
with an Appendix, containing some Re- 
marks on the Extension of Small-Pox, in^ 
the town of Melksbam and its vicinity. 
By J- F. Hulbert. • ^ • 

Le Dentiste de hfJeunease, or the way 
to have Anmd ahd beautiful Teeth. By 
J. R. I^vaL Svo. 78. hds. 

'!nie Hunterian Oration, delivered be- 
forr die ^Royal College of Surgeons, in 
LandoB, on Monday, JPeb. 21, 1820. By 
A. Carlkle. 4te« 4s. sew|d. • 
Poputo OhSfrviit&ns on Repimen and 
Diet,jplh,Buki^aiid RegulaUons in 
gardtoHealih. *Bv John Tweed.* Crown 
8vn. bds. 


An Eas^ on Umajf ; wh 
presonted Formula for some tffc 
of this metal. By David Dav^ 

A Sketch of tne History ithSt 
Febrile Diseases, more pmcc^ly I 
app^ in the West Ii&i atnoid 
sobers of die Briddl Army, Byl 
JflCkson, M. D. 2 yeds. Svo* ^ 

Volt XI. Part I. oS Medico-ehlra^ctf 
lVansactions,*publi$Iied by the Meoiold^' 
#nd Chirm gical Soclbty of London. 

^ates. 9s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Plague, deiftgncd to 
piove it contagious from facts. By Sist 
Arthur Brooke Faulkn#, M.D. Svo. 129^ 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indiges« 
don. By J. Woodforde, M. D. 2s< Od. 


^ISCFILANXVS. 

The Literary Pocket-Book, or 
nion for the Lovers of 2fbture and Art, 
for 1820. .5s. 

Chess rendeied Famlhar, by Tabular 
Demonstration of the various Podtions 
and Movements of the Game. By J. G. 
Pohlman. Rbyal Svo. 11. Is. * 

The Travellei's Fire-Side; a series of 
Papers on Switzerland, the Alps, &c. 

S. M. Waring. 12mo. 68. 6a. 

The Quarterly Review, No.«!XLIT|( 
XLV, XL VI, and XLVII. 6s. eaelL' 

Time's Telescope for 1820. 

The Wandering Jew. By the Ref^.* 
Clark. 12mo, Ss. 

Abstract of America and 
Colonies. • By William Kin 
lOs. 6d. 

A correct and com'{dete ] . 
of all the Frovmcial Cwper'CofiMt, To»’ 
kens ci Trade, and Cards of AMrem,M 
Copper, which were arculated aamtchlW 
tween the Years 1787 and 180L 
editioi^ Engraved by Charles Pye, of 

Vinmeie lUbemicw, or Ijeland Vindi- 
catw^ By M. Qasey. Svo. 168. 

The Emnburgh Review, 5ro. LXV. 
LXVI. LXVII. and LXVIII. 68. eaclas 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
V. VI. and VIL 7s. Od. each. 

The Edinburgh M^cal and Surgical 
Journal, -No, iSlIL LXlV. JJAV. 
LXV^ 48. eidi. 

The Edinburgh Aittmtf fiir 






1««0. 


VoL IX. Part# I- and IL Svo. 


K 

llie Ediulwrgli Gaaetteer, or Geogra- 
trictionary^ accompanied by an Xt- 
m cfMQBtruistdl by Arrowsmith, Hydro- 
grajAier to the Pnnce licgent- VohdV. 
Pa|t I. fu;d H,*— Vdl. V. Part I. Os. ea^b, 

, icwed. , . ^ 

" ' Tho Edxhbargb MontbN Revi^, A- 
** ipriL June and July. 6vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

TOe Edinburgh Edcyclopiptlyi, conduce 
ted by David Brewster, LL. D Voi4 
XrV.P^t I. and I!. 4to, 11. Is. each, bds. 

TlwhiwclopwdiaEdinensis. VoLlII. 
Part IV.— Vol. 1^. Part I. 8fi. each. 

Literary and Statistical AlagazineYor 
^tland, June. 8vo. 28. Od. 

Supplement to the Encyclopajdia Bri- 
^taunica. Vol. IV. Port II. with engrav- 
ings. 4to. 11. /)B. bds. « 

The New Picture of Edinburgh, in 
which the History and Impiov< incuts are 
brought down to the prcbcut time ; beau- 
tifiiify printed in lHmo4 58. 

Tml of the Queen, Nos. I. to XII. 
8vo. la, ea<‘h. 

Sketch of a System of I’hilosqphy of 
the Human Mind, Part Pirst, Compre- 
^.^Bnding the Phyhielogy of the Mind. By 
Aminas Brown, Al. D. Professor of ATo- 
^ xA phSo^pphy in the Umveraity of Edin- 
$\a. boards. Ss. 

fetters to a Voung Ckrgyman. By 
S&cuson Al'Gill, Professor of Divinity 
Uiuversity ctfGlasgow. Hvo, bds. 8s. 

e b on Phrenology. By Sir 
enziip, Bart., with eighteen 
> 8vo.* 1^. bda. 

I on the TOlosliphy of the Hu- 
man HilinL By the late T hmnas Brown, 
X Profieasor of Aloral Philosophy in 
, . Jnivemity Edinburgh. 4 voU* 8vo. 
^iB^dd-bda. ^ 

llie Prindplea of Aforal and^giditical 
Philosophy. By William Paley, Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle. New«cditbn, with 
jf^traitfl. 12mo. boards. • * 
Obsemtions on the Nature and Extent 
the Cod Fishery, carried on off the 
oQUflta of Zetland and Orkney Islands.’ By 
A. Edmonstone, Mt. D. Hoifemr^Meni-* 
her of the Eo^ Fh^eal Mera- 

Jm of fko AmkraArian a|^ Wernerian 
AMetiea, &e. of l^nburg|iu ttk • 
iFJhfieedoteB, ami Charac- 




ter of liopim a&d ^ 

oouvmatiim of Mr Po|ie1 
nent persons of his ^ 

Josepn Speiiee, now first pub 
the original papers, with Note 
ofthc Author. By Samuel WeOer lE 
Svo. 14s. I 

Narrative of a Soldier in his Mi^esty'^ 
<)2d regiment of foot ; written by himsw, 
with a preface, J>y the Rev. Ralph ^ard- ' 
Iaw,D.D. Second edition enlarged. 12mo. 

3s. hoards. 

The Gallowray Hunt, or Actwoix in^g • 
Glen kens, an Epic Poem, in Limping 
Doggerel Measure, cfedicakd to Willy the 
Eartn-St(mper, near Balmawhapple. «2s. 

An Aramc vocabulary and Index for 
Ri(jJiardson*s Arabic Grammar, in which 
thl^ordb are explained according to the 
Pam u»f Speech, and tl^p derivations arc 
traced to tlieir Originals, in the Hebrew* 
Chaldee, and Syriac Languages, with Ta- 
bles of Orient^ Alphabets, Points^nd 
Affixes. By James Noblf, Teacuff of 
Languages ii> Edinburgh. 10|. i 

A Alanual of Foreign Ext 
Weights, and Monies, containing an 
tmmt of the Exchanges, j^onks, Weights, 
and Measures of the principal CiUui and 
Pprts in Europe, with ('vampKs atlen^i 
of the Calculations of Exchange^ compued 
chiefly from real business. 12mo, naif- 
bounc^ Is. ^ 

Northern Altmoirs, celailated fbr tlfe 
Meridian of Sc^dlaW. WlierHn most or 
all of the'Cities, Citadcls^pt.poftspCas- 
tles. Forts, Fortresses, Rivers a*^drRl\^l- 
Ictb, axe Con^iendioindy described. To- 
gether with CDoice Colfectioufi of Various 
I)i8co\ cries. Remarkable Obbervations, 
Theological Notions, Political Axioms, 
•National Intrigues, Polemic Inferences, 
Contemplations, Speculatio|i8, and seve- 
ral CJriou^ and Indfi^trious lusj^tioua ; 
lineally drawn from Aptiqua^ea, and 
other noted and intelligible peiwms of ho- 
nour and eminence, llie Coatemplaitive 
and Practical Angler, by way of dtfgrgiiqB. 
WithaNarrariveof that uextewMIa am 
rnysterioiumrt^pQrimeBted ill Epg^itd, 
and perihatedii) nuna uAfite andoeihiaary 
of Scotland. By jray af Diakfoe. 
Writ in tbe year ldd4 n#tlB& ww 

made pubUdt*^fiy Ridi^ Frank, Phim 
kmthr^fmin • Jliim 
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^4 ItaHitf) CimffCtioner ; or. Com- 
plete Economy of Dcftserts. By G. A. 
Jarnn. 8vo. 15g, f- 

^ivate Comsponfleiicc of Diavid Iluipe, 
tHk Tkstoriitlij with several distinguhlfcd 
?ex8pns. 4^101 It llB. 6d. ^ 

. "Flragftitiento of a Cwic Feast, bring a 
Jltfey toM^%IhOy'fi Rains ; or, the Kevo- 
rliltiona of lEnti^res. 

Whole Coirreliondence of Horace i 
Earl of Or ford. 4 voIr. Hvo- , 
im. b(l8. 

€ l^clt'^9 Annual Raring Calendar. 7a. 

^e fmjprovcniCnt of Englifli Roads 
tirgfd, during the exifiting Dearth of EiV»- 
{doyment for the Poor. h\ o. 

Notices, illustrative of the DrawdiigH 
'tcitji Slcetdirs of some of the most distin- 
'^islied Alaali'rs in all the Prinei{)al 
Spools of Design. By the late Henry 
KeVety. ftvo. Ws. 

Ktndies of the flistorie Murc ,* or, A 
PhiloBopliical Argument- By K. Las- 
cellcs. 4to^ l‘i». hojirds. 

Mctnht^biha : or, Recollections, Histo- 
rical, Blo^&phicaly and AntStjuarian. By 
J. Savage. Nofi. I. id VI. Is. each, 
j Diary of an Invalid. By — MaAews. 
’to.'" 

The Pamphleteer^ No, XXXI . 6s. 6<1, 

, sfleetdhes of the Philosoidiv of Life. By 
C. Morgan, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Female Economist; efr, a Plain 
of Domcrtic Cookery. By Mrs 
4, a. 

i Journil of Arts and Sci- 

[. 3a. 6d. 

nt^idge Pnivc3frity Calendar, 

( 

on the Cotwtructiott of 

hkg^, as they aftect both 

Loads aOd mte^’^Horses ; with Sng- 
^'gtttfions relative to die PHn(Mcs on 
whicli the Tdls m^yght to 1f>e imposed, 
nnd some Remarks on die Formation of 
^^ida. By JOfeeph Stem Fry. Bvci.^Os, 

The Annual Regfatisr f orr« *ViiV of 
History, Politics, and Litdialaio, ibr 
theYmiHTO. Svo, Ida. '. 

Uivincton's Annti^l Regwr: dr, A 
View of the Lite- 

Jjiture, for the iy4w|,%Nhith 

"^^olumc of the I^SB^Bafe^^i'lbSiards 
t^^otiglits Eitcemng, 

and on the Love of Excellence. Fro. 6s. 



The TVatiiOletlons of It ortkmlftiral 
Society of London. Part Lof Vol. IV. 
ll. 13s, hoards. ' '** 

Transactions of the Literary $tri|4ety of 
Bombay ; with Engravings. Vol. IL 
4to. .31. .3s. boards. 

Tho Round T^ble. The Order and 
Solemnities of Crowning the King, fire. 
^l( . Is. ' , 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Cha- 
raefer. By a Gentleman who has left 
his L(xlging8. 12nio. 9^ 

Tlu Pamphleteer, No.XXXIL 68. 6d. 

• J^etters from (Germany and HoBund 
during the years 1*S13-14; containing a 
i^'tailccl Account of the Oi>erationa of tne 
Ihitish Anny in thbae^Countries, and of 
th^.^^\ltack upon Antwerp and BtTgen- 
(>p->rt'i^i, hvthe Troops under tbecom- 
inaiid of (ieneral Sir Ihomas Graham, 
K.B. 12mo. ,, ■ 

A Key ti> the Regalia ; or, the Emble- 
matic Design of the various Forraifc ,>h- 
strved in the (;eremoTiial of a Coronation. 
By the Rev. James Dennis. - 7s. 
lioards. 

MiflcellanieR, in Prose and Verse. 8y 
Thomas Jont's. 6s. Od. 

'Phe Parlour Portfolio ; or, Post Chaise 
Companion ; being a curious Selection of 
the most Amusing and Interesting Ar- 
ticles and Anecdotes that have apjwared 
in the otagazines, Newspapers, and other 
Periodial .louriu^ncf^om the Year 1700, 
to the present Time. 2 voISxBvo. ’ 
The ShVtf'J’ s Coropanitm. B. 

Johnson. ^Ss. fid booms. 

Vol, XXXIX,, being thy conclnditlg 
Part of the New Cydopsedia ; or, Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Ond 
Literature, By AbrOham Rees. 31* 

‘ An Account of the Improvcmeaits on 
the Estates of the Stafford, 

with Remarks By dames Loch. Bvo. 
128. hoards. * ‘ 

The Athenian Orade, abridg^ ; con- 
taining the most valuable Questions and 
Answers in the Vdunies of thoJpV^(ttul 
WoA, on Hist0ry,J*hild8opliy, Dlvluity, 
Love, i^nd llvo. 100. ild» 

Ko. xsxi. cS <}ib -Briddi 

6r> a GlOliee 4t fiAti^ii 
Nature* 3s. fid^ bwds. 

daSns lA tiie Ctifoiia^n. #rtK fit. 

boards. 



fetKT of Mtoeridogr, 

eg, ad, bonrOB. 

t 

•HWCJtVf 


^ JMo^iimBgpgtl^ up 

th^ of Mr IVdfor^ auu 

Mr M'^Adam.^vo. 2s. 

Vli#;KXILof the EucycL^lia l^on- * wusic^ 

dineuais ; er, Utuvenad Picdonuiy of I Vocal Afelodi^ of $CQtllMf4» 
Artst Sciences, and Litmture. * ihaniel Gow* 

Thb Incomparable Game of.Chesh, / l^alm and nymn 
*j}0veloped after a New Method of the the^ost approve} 
greati^^t facility. Translated from the ' 

Italhin, by d. Einghaal, Esq. 

:Wiv 


A IVoadae on Domestic Wine Makiug;^ . 
' caLulated for making excelletit Wine 
^ • jftom aU the various Fruits of this United 
Cenatry. 8vo» 7s. 

The New fVactiqfkl Ganger. 

Aey, Bvo. 10s. ed, f 
A Hi!»tory of Now Ycurh, from 
giumng of the* World to the end 
Dutch Dynasty. Ey Diednck JCi 
bocker. 8vo.*10s« 6d. 

No- L of Life in London ^ or^ 

Day and Night Scenes of Jeny Haw- 
* thuRU) Esq« By Fierce Egan, with Co- 
loured Fl^. Bvo. M 
Zoephilog ; or, Considbrations *ou the 
Moral Treatment of Inferior Animals. 
By Hettry Crowe, A|JL 
No. L of the Hiorticultuwd Repository, 
containing Ddmeatioas of the nest Va- 
neties of thia«hffereut Species of English 
Emit, deot Aoyal Bvo. da. 

TV Student's Journal, Avenged, 

• Pkinti^, 4nid Rnled for receiviag an Ac- 
count of ovory da2^^i,^^n^yment for the 
gpace of <gie year ; with an index, See, 
Pvtt efo. 4^ ed, i 

TiKTrivate Diary, foanueo on ti 
of tbafoe^ngi, 4s. Od. > 

The Lwerary Diary or, Comhlete 
Common^'Place Book, with an Exphuia- 
tion, &C. dec. IBs. 

TheBoautiea of MoxaTt, Handel, Plejr.* 
^ B ^ g^ipBeetbyen^ dec. 4to^ll. ys. 

Ko.*lV. of VoL 11. of the Retroqiec* 
Bro. Ss. 

v_ Chiiitwdi^s Housekeeper's Acooont- 
year 1821. 

AXctief toii^ Unmtunentai |[ior4 of 



various Matres now ip i . 
for Four Voieest with an f)ri 
Pianokt Forte Acoompaniment ; j , 
is added, A Clear and Easy Metho 
Iniaating the Scholar in the Audimepts 
of Afusic. By Robfrt Ga&, 'iVVr «f 
nsic. 



t the plan 


VoL 

Dynamics-* By W. Whe#ell, SybV 
An Analytical Fissaj;^! tVConihrV^ 
don of Alaehines ; illustrated by thirteen 
Lithographic Plates. 4to» IBs. 

An Ettsay on Magnetic Atte^ions> par- 
ticularly as reap^ts the Delation of the 
Compass on iBiip-boord, nccssdoned by 
tbe local influeia^e of the guns, &c. By 

Rudiments of Chemistry. AyMx 
Parke. 1 Brno, half bounds 4^ ^ 

A Coxpmentary on the Systmliiii ||d4di 
have been advancerl for ^lainWyilNs 
PJanetaiyModous* Biy^VwOa^ 
F.R.S. 8yo. 

vAinAu jpia 
The Natural TtlBhFyj 
lated from the 
Additional NotOi. Bv J. , 

drupeds, 

a ScHgatiBo and General Descripti „ 
idtlhc that ar^ known lo inhahic 

the Batu^ lAes iTtumling as well tbcNie 



fpjBui iii.a*wi|d,as iu l^ia domesdesM 
siVa ; and also sudb as arc,now exd|iB|h» 
or beccawa. s^Wumely rare. Arriia* 

— jhdjlaays»«ni^orM, after 

CrMohiBbOifiiirMf of LimueoSA V & Donovan, F«£^. fke. 

hertatr ^ HuffVLV ^ ^ 

Thp Characters of Ae Chases^ 

O^iarvand iMM 

Mmsalogy* Bf wredofiah Fro* tery, frr ^ added. 


ED1NBUR6H AKKt}Al« 18S0. 


f<nr^^'*^\wnknce of Travellers^ a 0ltc- 
di»ct of Siir»])k* Instructions, ior 
&XC vanons objacUi of tlie^ 
'J'hrcc Kingdoine^ ^'c. 12ino. 78^ 6iL^ 
bOfl^lu ‘ ( 

A Catalogue of Books, in various I^an^ 
ifiey^ar Tart 1.; ,conA 
mining an EifetM^ve j^d Valnable f ol- 
kieHon of the best Wotka mi Natural 
Histcffy, arranged in clasKcs, according to 
tBoXliuifcan System. By W. Wend. 

A Dictionary of Natural History ; or, 
Ctoplcte Summary of Zoology, embt‘1- 
Bahed with upwarcU of 140 interesting 
fehubjects. ' 9s. Coloured, ISs. 

Natural History for Children 
with plates and numerous cuts. I Os. 6'd 
A Oompt'ndium of the Ornitholpgy of 
Great Britain 'with a liefercnce to the 
Anatomy and Physiology of Birds. By 
John AtkiiiRon. * 

A Select Cabinet of Natural History, 
with an Historical Account of the Silk 
Worm, and an cleg<^nt method of obtain- 
ing very exact and (deasing Hepresenta- 
tious of Plants. By tlio late George 
Shaw, M.D. F.U.S ; tov^hich are ailded, 
The Oardetkr's Calcmdar, end Ladfes' 
Fhmer Garden, os. 


M4mo^^ the Wandere^i 
le Autl 
boards. 


the .^uthor of **• Bertrani.*)!' ^ols. 





KOVl-IiJ. 

Neighbours, and the *Ship^ 
Bclrn^. 3 veJs. 
i^lie Spectre the Tomb, 
lion. W^illiam Herbert. 

‘ ey J. Flack. 19ma 

_ RiS’.WT— 

^ Bl»mes4c 1 ^ 10 . li.la. 

\ Orphan Girl, with Copperplates^ 

JKplildry Hobson. I^npl ds.' a « 
Geraldine ; or, IMoj^es of Faith ^nd 
Practice. .'5 vols. l^ifmcK^ iL Is. 
EarlbqnalKj. 

^'i^nrnwath Aluir, a Tal^ fbiHided^m 
fact. Foolscap 8vo •/ 

iNiOe Distinotions, a Tale« im 

Oil. hoanis. » 

I'hc Monastery, a Rpmanctik^ B/'the 
Author of Wawrleyir 3 idtno. 

i Abbot, a 

tm ^ ^ , 

Jl Is. boards 


W'inter Evening Taks, collected ta^ong 
tbe ^'ottagers in Uie South Of .^odand^ 
By James Hogg, Author of the Queen's 
Wake»' Brovmje of Bodsbeck,^^ &c. 

2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 

Gletifcsrgus. • S vols. 12mo. ll. Is.. 

^ VaricUos in Woman. Svols. lGs.*6d. 

. The Exile of Poland ; or, the Vow of 
Celibacy. By Mrs Kidi^dson. 3 vols. ' 
l2mo. IGs. Gd. • 

lilarl Ohric ; or. The Legend of R^a- 
mond. By Mrs Isaacs* 3 vols. 12xn<h^> 

5 vols. %/ilcnfell ; or, Macdonalds and Camp- 
belty, an Edinburgh X'Ue of the Nine- 
teenV{[ Century* Gs. half bound and let- 
tered. 

The Periodical Novelist? Vol., HI. con- 
sisting of Andrew of Padua/* from ,the^ 
Italian of Francisco Furbo, and “The 
Vindictive Father/* from the Spanish of 
A^eandra of Val^doras. J^o. 4Ss. . 

Les Jeuncs F OTimes. Par T. N«^oii- 
illy> Membra de Pliwieum SocieWSs 
vantes et literaires. 9 vols. l9mo. 

Plates. iOs. tld. 

Good Humour ! or, My Uncle the Ge- 
neral. By a Third ConsiR. In this 
W^ork will be found some interesfing 
particulars relative to the Heirest^ef the 
late Lieiltenan^-Crcneral Sir John Monve t 
to C'arunna. 9 v^Sv^J^Sino. ISsk ( 
Olivia ; e Tale. By a Ladgr of Dis- 
tinGtion# f R^Vols.^ i9mo. I9it.4d. 

The Oricnialist ; or, Electioneering an 
Ireland ; a fble. 2 vols. . ‘ 

The Hermit <nrGleilconelU|> a Tale. 
By Eneas M*IH)tnnelL^^7s• 

< Italian ^ Mysteries. F«' Lelhm* 

3 Vols. 12mo. 46&G<li ’ 

poincidence; ,or> Soothsayer^ By 

Paul Sebright. 3 volsi«12mo, W* 
Dacrcsfield ; or. Vicissitudes of^friSb. 
43^18. il. - . - 

The IIighland<laotle and theLowlaiidL. ' 
Cottage. By Rosalia St Cbdrv 4 vpia.' 

11. '53St.%R , -''V / . > I 

Tho A^okgeL ' ; or, Tbe« ofiBui 
Skbastiaii, «, Homance^ ^ 

Hales.i - ' ‘ ^ 

mmmH f|lyK;^J^^jOh 
2vcda. 8vn. i8S!:w ^ 

' Isabcl^^a Tdfik Bf CbArles Lloyd. 
l?mo, lOs. * 



< ifmf ¥t}5LICIA.V10K& • 


ftlUou i^$d. 
%eW^Wi|jjJUg^,aTale. it. 


E^wttA; dt, The Ihmniit vf Happi- 
ness I'ivtio 6s 6(1. boards. ^ 

Tl^ Wbsrbroke Legend ; a Tak of 
theljwid Svols. Hs. • 

Clifford ; or. Passion raor^ power- 
iu^an Heason 4 vpls* II. 12s. 

Tlte Pnory ; or, a Sketch oi Ae Wilto% 
Family l?ttno ’is. boards. 

The Hermivn Lbndon , or, Sketehos of 
Eia^sh Manners I'ola IV. and V. I2s. 

Italian Qon JTuan ; or, iMomoirs 
of the Devil TranaUted by H-i M. MiU 
liter 5a ♦ 

The Retreat ;w, SkObdlOa from^a* 
ture. By the Attthor of Affimon's I 
Gift.” • ^ ‘ 

Pia IJtlla rtetra, a Tale* By the Hon 
Herbert Clerc* 8vo la. 6iL 
< 7 Wemterdd ; oir^ The Child of tlln, b 
Tiie. ^By th^ RteVi (.h^ks Liicaa> An- 
ther of Ipfamal Uuixote* 3 irols. 

Talas. % Sir Eger ton Bridges, 
Baft 9 Ycis. l9kiio. 10s* nomds. ^ 
W^b<^k of Wolfstein. By Misafiol- 
Ibtd.^avdb. f 

^Theban #ih} Cartbagehian Tales. 

X Bao l^emo. os. hoards.* 

By M» H.modMek. 

m ^ a * . t » 

Locdiiet \ or, 13v^«£xeld of €tiUo4e»* 
$mU. H* la boards. j 
ya jgi of Imagination, vibls. ISmo. 

Tales (^f ttie Heart ^ Mm Opie. 

arVoIa^ t^o IL 8s« boards*' 

The RecH^or o Mommiidnm Book, Im»- 
t% the Mem&a of a Family in 4be 
Northc l2mo (Hubottids. * 

' piovamii Sbomte), a Veoatiao IJOe. 

*Bf Pardvcil Goraoit BrdK l^teo. IBs. 

Smtram and his Companions) a R<J^ 
ftom tho Oeman of *Bi«oti la 
liMtts FOk^tie. 13mo. ^ 

The (Jrusadets, am Histmical Ifciaiaiioe 
ByigobteSid- 
_ ■^SvoliKlteio lL7m»tafl 
^iddwin |%n Tbo Mker^s Heir, a^M* 
^ •fgam MMor. 

lift. • ^ 

BvIprciiiel^TOli. tvfib. tSMbd. iSs. 


By 



'Sb FmicSa DarroU ; 

By R. C. DallsH. 4 
I Tales ot the Pnory. tlffi 
4 mis. ll. 4 b boards. 

I The Hermit in the Coim^t 

/ Valdoinar; or>|This igaadBr of F<|tet 
hood. IsnuOi 4a^6d. biwim n ^ 
Vaiiety.* By Prtnespa* f rola. 

11. fs. • M,xm 

TakI, fonndteLl on Facts, By 
Grant 19iiao. boards. f 

Si Kathloem ; or. The Roefc of ; 
nisfnoyle.^ 4 vols. khno. IL 1 
/ The Chieftain of the Vak* ByGdokBS 
West 8Ss 

Hnlme Abbey.^ By Mrs FtOdsM 
Loytaif, {kte Miss Plumptre,) amdaik 
^ The Contratod Lketi^ By 
]^nia*-^ 3\ola* 16 a* f n/ 
Eocentrlkity. Rj^Mni MbdMhV 

« xt[^ bf aho late Rter. R< BdgiNroein, 
isam^, Irelaad. a yidhi* IStnoi 
iLmiii ) 

Bkanor ; os^ Hhe. ^ctee of Bt 
ohaell^ a Uaamm '1^ t^By Mm 
IKHtiymESB.^ 4?*atda. lamo*. !).7k.6d/ 
ftmani or^ MemoitB of the Mjaiitagni& 
Family. By Mm R*^ M Etims, 3 
18s. boards. 

The West Indian ; or. The Brojdt<Rli» 
3i^. 15a^ boards* t 

^ One Ponwl 

Lothian, and Other Tal«|^dM^ 
LaChant Rvols. lls*f 
Lovers and Friends ; * 
taehinente. ByAttter 
iLj*.- bsstd#! Ph' jt 



Th« of pan* a«4 iMbi^nrf 

«a Htabae Tife «f the )«& CoRMirjt 

Tklita wA Tnak. Stwli. 14e.bui^ 

* emtMoov. 

thMkaiuin GnuaHn^ 
pk Sdoitioil frotn the uuH>t 4ppHniMi 
'ovdi(^ tSemfOAtet, «nd TritgeAie«, In itee 
Lan||t»0e, with Note*. JSfiXt 




iSmOtk 



jMctfiliaMAiSx- 
^^UuSaSgeta, 8f 
ifibii. 7$. 



m EDINBURGH ANNUAL liEGtfSTER, 1820. 


for th<v '‘onveniencc of Travellers, a 8tic- 
ciiift Series of Siiij])!** Instructrins, for 
(’ollectinf?^j 8CC the vanoiis objects of tho 
'i'hree Kingdoms^ Nc. i'iiiio, 7s. €d. 
tx»ardsM 

A Catalofifiu* of Books, lu vaiious I^an- 
for tlioyear Part L; con-', 
tuning an KitttHfcivc a/id Valilablc (!ol- 
ioctioti of the best Works on Natuiul 
Histayy, arrangc'd in cbsKcs, acconlmgto 
tite LinitR-an System. By VV^ Wood. 

A IMi tionary of Natural History ; or, 
tc Supnnary ol Zoology, c?nbcl- 
lishcd with ujiwanV; of ltd mtcrcstuig 
Subjects, ds. roloiired, • 

Natural History tor (’luldren, .'> vols. 
with plates and nunnTous cuts. Ids. o'd. 

A (Uniipcndiuin of the Ornithology of 
Great Britain ; with a lldcrence to Bk* 
Anatomy and I’hysudogy of xhrds. By 
John Atkiiison. 

A Select ('ahinct of Natural llistorv, 
with an Historical Account of the Sifk 
Worm, and an idegaut method of obtain- 
ing very exact and pleasing Uepresenta- 
tious of Plants. By tins kte George 
Sliaw, M.n. P\H.S ; tovFhich are addisl, 
The Gardener’s Calendar, and Ladies' 
Mower (iarden. os. 

' xovirs. 

Country Neighbours, and the Shi]>- 
wveck* By IMiss Burmy, il vols. SK 
Hedui'^ 'J’he Spectre of the 'ronib, 

a Tale* the Hon. William Herbert. 

Sticks. By J. Hack. i‘^na 

' ‘ U 

The or, Party Yifara Ago. 

.1 v^ts. ll. 1$. 

^ Ilimustic Setmes. 8 vols. l2mo. ll. Is. 

The ( >] plum (iirl, with Cop^iei plates. 

By Maiy IhtljMm. I 2 iij 0 . '^s. t 

Cicraldinc , or, ArejJes of Paith nwd 
IVadicc. { \ols. P^uo. il. Is, 

^'Thc panlujUKke. 3 vols. 12 itio. 
Tariuvath %Mnir, a Tal<f founded rl^n 
f?ot. FooKcap l^^o 78. ^klalKiatiJs. .* 

' Alee Distinctions, a Talc, l^tuo. lOs. 
(»d hour<ls. ^ 

'rhe Alou. ',tery, a Romance. B)^ihe 
Autlior oi ** Wawarleyf 3 Vflis* Ji2iuo. 
il.4s. ' i "> 

The Abbot, a Eomance*' > 
her oi' “ Wav«fle>** 3 wS. llJina 

ll I> ho.iids 


Alelmotlji the Wanderer* a Tafc. By 
the Author of “ Bertram*"/ i-vols. 
hoards. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected tnjong 
the k'ottagtrs m the South Of Scotland* 
By .fames Hogg, Author of the “ Queen's 
Wakcx” Biown|e ot Botlsbcck, " &c. 
^2 vols. 14s. lioards. 

Gl( nfergus. • 3^vols 12ino. ll. Is.. 

^ Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 10s. hd. 

'J’ln* J'xile of Poland , or, the Vow of 
Cehliacy. B\ Airs Bichanlson. 3 vols. 
li^ino los. Od. * 

P)arl Osric ; or. The Legend of Rosa- 
mond. Jiy Mrs Isai^cs. 3 vols. P^mo. 
'* 4 .(ileiilell ; or, ?lacdonalds and CamiJ- 
liedti, an Ldinliurgh Tale of the Nine- 
teenVf» Century, os. half bound and let- 
tend. I 

The Periodical No\ elistf V ol. I II. c<m- 
sistiug of “ Andrew of Padua/' from tlic^, 
Itiilian of Francisco Fuibo, and The 
Vindictive Father," from the Sjianish of 
i.*eandra of V'alladuras. , Pii^xo. 6«. 

Les .icimcs p’^tmtnes. Par T. NfBou- 
illy, Mtmbrc dc Pluaieurs Societi^ Sa- 
i antes et Litereires. 2 vols. i2iny. with 
Plates. lOs, <J<1. 

Gotsl Humour ! or, My Uncle the Ge*- 
ncral. By a Third (’owsin. In this 
Woik will he found some interesting 
pmuculars relative to tlie Retreat of the 
late Liciiteuanb-GciierHl Sir Aohn Moore 
to Corunna, 2 ISs, 

Olivia; e/i’,:le. By a Laily of DU- 
tincUoru 2 ISino. 128. 6d. 

*I')n Ol iciubdist , or, Electioneering in 
Ir(‘Jand ; a Talc. 2 ^ ols. 

The Hermit of Gltuconello ; a Tale. 
By Eneas M ‘Donnell. 7s. 

Italian Alyvtmes. By F. Lathom. 
3 V 0 I.S. I2ino. H>s. 6d. * 

pcincidenco ; or, tly Sootlwaycr. By 
Paul Sebright. 3 vol5,*12mo. iVip. tJiL 
Dacrchheld ; or. Vicissitudes ot' F.arUi. 

4 Vols. ll. 

The Highland Castle and the Lowland 
(’t»ttage. By Rosalia St Clair* 4- v<da. 
ll. 28. 

Ulie A^ologft- ; or. The. ]Eve of Ikn 
Sebastian, a Komance ISv JV M.' H. 
Hales. - 

SVimr Niglits. By N. Drake, UTl). 

2 vols. 8vo. ih!?; V 

Isabel, a Idtf. By Charles Lloyd. 

l?mo lOft 



Niav PUBLICATIONS. 


Young^ounte«s ; a Tale. J5«*6d. 

^ifc Welih IgJtAgOj a Tale. r^n<V 
boards. 

Edward ; or, The Pursuit of Hap|)i- 
ness. IQino. 6s. 6(1. bcxirds. 

The Wharbroko I^of^end ; a Tale of 
tbeJjUid, 2 vols. 1 Js. « 

(’b fiord ; or, Passion more power- 
ful tban Heason. 4 vpls.* ll. 

Priory ; or^ a Sketch of the Wiltoi^ 
Family. l2mo. Ss. boards. 

I'lie Honnitjn London ; ot, Sketches of 
!Knglish Manners. Vols. IV. and V- P2s. 

Too Italian Don Juan ; or, ^tcmoirs 
«f the Devd. 'JVunUated by H. M. Mil- 
rter 5s. • 


«ir Francis DarroU; 

By H. {\ Dallas, t vol«. 

I Tales of the Priory. By 
4 vols. II. is. boards. „ . ^ 

I The Hermit in the Country. ,3 lirtw 
ffts. 

/ Valdomar ; or^i llie Car«^r <rf Fld«e»^ 

hood. Phim. 4^6d. bourda^ > ^vt* 

Variety.* Ky PrinccM. 3vdl«. 

ll. 1». • / 

TaleL foimdetl on Facta. By M. ^ 
Grant, iviino. boards. * 

St ICatliiccn ; or, 'i1u‘ Hock of IJmi.* 
nifiinoyle. 4 vola- V2mo. ll. sR'. boi7ut» 
f The Chieftain of the Vale, By George 
West. Hs. 


The Uetroat;*or, Sketches from^a- ilulme Abbey. By Mrs l^Vcderick 
ture. By the Author of “ AflMon's lA^ter* (late Miss Pluuiptre») .'1 volsu 
Gift." ^ # ♦ Tlie Ccrti tested Electioi(i. By A. M* 

Pia Della Pietra, .1 Tale. Bv the Hon. Fanis. 3^ol«. iSa. ^ . 


\WijQiftt« Herbert ('It n*. Svo. Js. dtL 
(fUclyghrdd ; t>r, 'Phe Child of Hlti, a 
Trte. ' By the Bev. Charles IjUi^as, Au- 
tlior of thb Difcrnal t^ui\otc. 3 vols. 
lOs.HkJards.’ ^ * 

Tragic Tales* By Sir Kgertoii BridgeiJ, 
Bart. vot.s. I9rao. t0«. l^ards. 

Warhc<*k of Wolfstein. By Mist Hol- 
ford. 3 vols. *J4s. 

Theban ahd Carthagenian Tales. By 
J. Hiffhrd, Kst^. l2mo. 68. hoards. 
T.aura, a Tate. By Mrs H. Woodcock. 
• • • . * . 
Lochic! ; or, of CuUoden. 

3 jtols. U* 1», boards. f 

Jidgs of Imagination, ^vols. I2mo. 

18s. 1 

Tales <^f the Heart. By Airs Opie. 

4 vols. Pimo. 11. 8s. boards.' 

The Rector's Memorandum Book, be- 
ing the Afcinoirs of a Family in the 
Nbrtbt Piino. 6s. boards. * 


Ecceiitrfbity. By>Mrs MacXallv,. 
daugliier of tho late liev. U* Edgworth, 
of Lissard, Irehuid. 3 vols. li^no. 
ll. Us. 

Kleanor ; or^ The Spectre of Ht 
chaersj a dlomantic Taic^ By Alisa C. 
IX Haytica. 3 SVoIb. IWo** 11. 7». od. 

Iteland ; or, Alemoirs of the Moatagwo 
Family. By Aliss U. M. Enma. 3 vol*. 
188. boards. 

'The Wt*f»t Indian ; or, The Brothm. 
3 vols. 15s, hoards. , ^ ; 

%c Duo Pound Note, 

Lothian, ami other l'id(!»«;^'ik,j?wuci8 
Latham. « voIh. Uh. boifte u 

Lovers and Frierids ; dU* 

tachments. By An««i 
11. 78. 6d. boariha . , ' 

The of Luna ami P»g0o;4for, 
The Fqf tunes of the Houseof limdolfint, 
an Historic Talc of Um I6di Ceaiur/. 
4vol«. > 


' Giovanni Sbogjirro, a Venetiut lifile. Tnaits and Trials. 2 vols. 14s. boards 
By Percivdl Goiflon. 2 volf. I 21110 . 128. * ^ 

* ’ J‘UItOI.O(iV. 


Sintram and his Companion, a Ro- 
^-jnance, from the German of Baron la 
MttUo Fouque. 12mo. 

The Crusaders, an Historical Romance 
oHhe Centur J Byl^isaSid- 

nej^^JtadR^Sfir^ S vols. l^ino. ll. 7a, 0<t 

Jialdmn ; %r, The Aliser’s Heir, a 8^ 
rio-Comic Tali^ By an 014 Baoheior. 

, lls, * 

Supreme pon Tod. »wS!s, f^mo. 18s. 

• * • 


• ^ ComphnioTiito the ltalum (h-arnmar, 
jmiug a Selection from the wmst approved 
‘Kovels, Comedies, and 'i’ragedics, in the 
Rldian Language,, wuli Notc^. By*Arc 
Gai^zzarqpi.* 12ino.„ 

k VoJBX|Kr. 

and.Ex- 

peni^i^du a By 

Daniel d|vdft. Igrtio. 7s. 
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Pile's Emy on Man, with Designs^ by 
UwinS;, cntfravotl by and others, 

with a Ml Wgth Portrait of the Author ^ 
by Kohimon. Atlas ito. 41. is. . 

Poenia. By Joshua Ilusseil. 6b. I 

Lorenzo ; or. The Fall of HedempuoA 
Byo^ 4a. (id. , I \ 

^ Syntax in Liondon. , Royal 8vo. U. 

Fliilibert, a Poetical Romjiiicc, in Six 
Cantfii. By Thomas Colley (^rattan, Ksq. 
$vo. Ifta. fid. boards. * 

The Union Imj>erial Song Book, con- 
iainiug Selection of the most Popular 
English, Iribii, and Scottish Songs. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Walter ' 
Scott, Ewj. Hvo, U«. boards. 

Works ftbc Poetical) of Walter Scott, 
Ksq* now nrst collected in 12 voJs. Fools* 
cap Svo., with Portrait- 3l. Us. 

ulie poetical Works comfiletc of Sir 
Walter Scott, Baronet ; new Edition^ in 
1 0 volfc. 8vo. with Vignette Title-pages, 
fil. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a 
Series of Poetical Kpistlcs. Oollcctod and 
arranged by Nchcinialf Ncttlebotham, 
Eaep erf Bramhlesldc, near ■■■■ ♦ Se- 

cond Editon. 121110 . 48. 

The Luckless Drare, and other Poems. 

Bvo. 28. fid. 


Poema^ deiKadptive of Kura) Lifb nrf 
Sceiyry. By John Clare/ fyo. 4s.jfid. 

The Encyclopedia of t ornic Sonp. ih» 

Poems, (never before printed, Vby John 
(fay/ Edited by Henry Lee, oy whom 
are added, two New TcUes, — The World, 
and tfv* Cfossip. i§vo. .js. } 

Thoughts and Feeluigs. By Arthur 
Broolu\ 12ino. 5s. (wl. 

. Uttrospecuon. Thomas WliRhy, 

5ft. 

The first two Cantos o/ Richardetto, 
freely Translated from tlie Origins! Bur^ ‘ 
lesi^ue. 

Poem of Nicolo Fprtiguena, otherwiy 
•€^«rt(roioaeo. hw). As (id. 

The Saptic. By Mss Ilemans. 3ft 

EtaigranUs Return, and other Poems. 
By J. Ci 4 rtlett. 5s, fid. 

Tlie Comforter, a Poem.' Bvo. 3fi. fid. 

Catliluna, a Tale, in five Cantos. 

5s.* 

A Geological Primer, in Vet'se { w’*h 
a Poetical (foogdosy ; or. Feasting arid 
Fighlinl', and sundry night PkasAnt 
Poems j to which is added, A Critical 
Dissertation on iCitig C’ole's wL 

dressed to Ih’ofcssors and ^Indents at the 
(University of Oxford, ^vo. 48. 

Sacred Lyrics. By Jam^ Edmeston. 
12mo. 4 s. 


The Cfcntle Shejdierd, a Scots Pastoral 
Cmncdy^. By Allan Ramsay. To which 
arc prdixed, A Description of the Ori- 
in rch n nee to the Poems, 
im A Edinburgh to and 

thay succcesl each other 


tSpo. 38#boarjlR. 

J^atejr PMmciw to his Brothq;^ Simon, 
* Tales of N^t^ and other Ppems. By 
thel^uthorof*''^Nighe*^ fis. 

The Poetical Boc^erou ; or. Tea (km- 
versations on EiigUsh Poeta and Ih>ctry, 
particularly of tlie Re^a of Tllizabetli 
and James L By .L r« CoUiot, of the 
Middle Teiiqdia 2 vqla* (fCQwn tok 
iL Is. Ixmrds • /It 

The Cfoldfinch ; or, Pleadr^ Vocy 
‘^‘•'^'Cofftpanion. 18mo. 2a. (id. " * 

Cary a Dante. 3,voU. ll. 1^* 

Sungs ol* the Exdc. , ^^y a ClfiL 

cer. 8vo. ^ ^ . p 

Doctor Syntax in Pai;ia;li^ill&'1&na^in 
of the (ffiwaMne. . 

Imfl|;ination. St IPirta. 6s. 


The Beauties of the Modem Poets, Ix^- 
ing Selttliows rfrom the Warks of ihe 
mort Popular Author^f the present day ; 
including many (mgmal Ficceg, avtd an 
Introductor Aview of the Af odmi Temple 
of Fame. Br D. Carey, Esq. ISAio. m 
The Woikfc of the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron : containing Boppo and*Aiazcppa. 
Vol VjII. Foolscap Bvo. Ts. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev, George 
CAbbe. 5 \ol8. 8vo. 2l. )8s. fid. fine 
pa^ ; nova], 4l. i2s. • 

Gray's Wch'ks. iBy Mr Mason. Bvo- 
I5ft. royal, Ik 4«. • 

British Bards ; or, fSboicc Selections * 
from the Works of the principal Poets o^ 
England, from SpeUser to Cowper j w»th 
bliort B^i^aphical Sketches, fivog. 7s. fiA 
Iron Co^ns, Dead VlTves^ and Disas- 
frrs after Deoib ;* a Poea.. 4 inV. "2s^.^*6d. 

2?ayda, and other Poein^. By 
Foolscap 8|b. 5s. fid/hoarda. * 
Rhymes on^tSa Rpatl. ByUjornas 
Brown thfi Yofettger. 



New PUBLICATIONS. 

% 


The Tanevs a iiclcctis)n ft*oim 
ttl MctiKiins'of the Fe 




iiavt*ry> a IVin. liy h. Smith, 

II Ni. 1^^110 ii». Iioards. * 

1 lie Rt*uegath\ with othet IWms. By* 
N. Hollingsworth. Hvo. As. hoards, 

* Hobiu Hood, u ColhTtion of all the 
Ancient I’ocins, Songs, and Ballads now 
extant, relative to that celebrated English 


V The the UViuih of tlte Patriot 

inarch of Btitaln ; a Poetical Narra- 
tive bf a Vi^#t WA’^indsor^ oil occasion of 
the Fgueral Procession of George tlie 
Tliird. • 

Original Poems, Pathetic, Legendary, lAdWco to .Tulia ; a Lettof in 
and Moral, intcndcfl for Young Persons, foolscap ftvo. t«. ^>d. ' * ^ 

BvJ^iard Iknnet. Ms, (id* • ' llie Pictiirtwiit]! Tour of Dr Syhtl^i 

Nos^lLlU. andIV.ofVd.’n. 
cacl^. • * ^ 

Lamijji, MndTa^ the Eve of St 
and other Pihmus. B]^ Jdlm Kdhts, 
thor of Endymion, 6 d, 

A (iuecn's Appeal, Diek 4t Dna«Y. 

^ 8 vo. Afi. • ' 

Ontkw, with Hihtortcal Anecdotes ot hi^X Poems* descriptive of Uimd IJfo and 
Lite. P;?nio. Scenery. By John riurel As. fid. hbai*das 

PatroudgH, a Poem ; an Tinita^y of Sacred Leisure, — Poenm on Ueligioti’i 
the Se\enlh Satire of Juvenal. PJii^ 3 s. Suhjci^ts, the Hev. K. Hodgson, A.AL 
Humonnus ^decitatioiiA in with P^lsfiap fis. boards. ' 

PAde and Prqudicr , or, Strictures on Ellen Piu-Arthttr, a Metriciil In 
''Puplic »^choolt. By . 1 . Uondeau. Svo. As. Pivc Cantos. 8 vo. 7 SiMkl. hoards. 

Julia Alnltmla, the ('aptrve of St^m^ 
bol, and other Poems. By J. II. WifPew. 

Lo (iestg d' Enrico I Y. in T>vo (^antos, 
Italian Yersc.,By G. Gtiazxaronl. liJino. 
1s» \ 

The llovmd TftWe. Bvo, 4 «. 

America, an Epistle in Verse ; iritli 
other PoiMus. 1 ^ 21110 . 3 «. ^ 

'I 1 ie Battle of IVw'kcshurv, a POem j 


X : 


By J. Uondeau. Svo. As. 
Retribution, a Poem By C.' Swan. 

Pf^tkol i'ributcs to the I^Ieinoisy of his 
late Si^ji^sty, Hvo. 

The Chieftain of the Vak, and other 
Po(*ois,. 3 «. od. , 

Trivial Poems and Triolets. By P, 
Carey ^ Edited, widi Preface, by ^ir 
Walter Scott, Bart. 4 to. I'A^. 

The River Dwddan, a series of Son- 
nets; Vau^raeour and Julia^ 

Poems. By W. Wordsworth 

Stray Fancier; or, AliscellauoouJi 
PcTnis, Epigrams, 8 %! tis. 

A-Sul]dect s Tributo to t&JU^ory of 
George III. By J. EvereA fvo. 

Essays in Verse. By J. ITatt. HVO. As, 

Stanzah to the Alemory oL tht* lato 
Kii^. By Mra Hemana. Hvo. Is. fid. 

The Glenfall, and other Poems, fly 
W. lE Ilalpme, jun. l^o. 7 h. fid. 

Skendies fron^f^t Geoige^ FiHds.'By 
Giorgione di Caatel Chiuso. Hve^ 78 . 

The View, an 4 other Poems. By C. 
Leigh. 

Poems. Bv B, Barton. Hvo. los. Od. 
Wfitetfs, 

Tile Picturesque Tour of Pr'wntax. 

Ismael, a^^riental Tate, with other 
PeeiAs. By 1 ^. G. L. Buhner. .« l^mo. 
7 s. boerds* ' _ ♦ * * 


series of Bon- with Ihstoncal Koti's and Obi^va^(j<ij»: 

ia, w^th other By Ct'<*dia (’’ooper. 3 h. 

rfh. ijvo. l^s. |V:ins lor Youth. By a' |N|i^y Clr- 


3 r. d ' 


fid. 


Fahlesof LaFdntam^^j^^^. ipt. 


etc. Foolscap Hvo 
Poems. one 
Poems ibr Youth Fotil 
Hie Brothers, a 

Poems. Byiharllia Abrahi^'lEllSiM 
Sonnete, Amatory, Bicidoi^^MPg- 
scriptivirivith othhrPocms/^yK^ebb^ 

Ms^rdanf Colonna, an^talian Tale, wfth 
Tlir^ D|athatic Scenes, and otlu r Podms, 
BjnBarry Cornwall. 6 vo. fes. fid. ' 
Fitz-Flijrian s AJphah-r ; or, Lyrtcal 
f^jtbles for Children grofirn up. ia. (kL' 
ffedin ; or, llie Sp<’ciH^ol tlm 
By the tlon. W. Herbert. Hvo. 3 ^ fid. 
The Poctioal Works of Uobc'rt Andor'*^ 
Autfioi: of CuinbcrlaTuP Balias, ' 
Wc, 2 ^vot». Foqlscap Hvo. 12 ipi, 

IMylSbie, a 

Lay»*ra^tic«^f Margiiret Brown. 

FoolH<‘ap rfw 8 », 
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LStubk Hoy. I'^^tno. 6s. 
Ocrasional and ^lisci llan<'jas Poems. 
ByJ .ttcy Joynus. ! Jino .Ss. | 

Lorenzo ; or, Thi^ lale of Uedeinptiom 
By ,T. RoBy. Bvo, rL. 

Legend of St J..oy, a Poem, 
foUi' Cantos, By John Ahidiuun Ilerauf! 
Jtuthor of ’I'ottcnliafn,” a Poem. Hvo, 
lOs, 6d^ boards. ' ^ ^ 

Tabella Cibaria ; tb§ Bill of Fare ; iuv 


By WilBam 

fid not 


:ion» 

\ 

%\ii\ 


on that subject. 

1 8r. lM>fU’ds. r 

I /Utters written for iLc Post and 
for the Press, li^s. boards. ^ • 

Op the Amusements of Clcrgyinen and 
Christians m genera]. Three Diiilognes 
lietivetn a Dean and a C urate. Ed- 
ward fttillingflcet.’Bishoji ol WorcuA*#''. 

A Letter toji. Brougnam, Esq M.P. 
on certain Clausf'^in the Education I5ilh, 


pliciflly Trandatcd from the Latin, and *now before Parliament. By ti- BiUler, 
fully explained iu copious Notes, Small * D.l). Head Master of Shrewsbury school, 
4.to lOs Cd. fivo. Is. Od. * ^ • 



H8. TkI. 

fmniortality, a Poem, jn two Parts. 
12nu). ts. lioards. ^ 

Dr Syntax’s sei-ond 'rour in search of 
(Consolation. Coloured Plates. Royal 
hvo. II. la. boat os. 

Vol. V. of the Knglmh Poots. fjs. 6d- 
boards. 

Bntanniiii‘8 (Cypress, a Poem, oil the 
lamented IJeatli of biitlate Majesty George 
in. f'oolscajj) Pimo. 5». 

Staiiz^is, wntlcii on a Summer V ET»n- 
mg, and other Poems, By G. Ulihier, 
juii Ilhno. Jsr 6d, boards. 

Pathetic, Lege ndary, and Moral Pocma, 
intended for Young Persons; being iu- 
cnlcatiye<»f tho Principles of lleiigion and 
Virtue. ; By hichird Rennet, CarMe- 
hop$e Lamlx th. ’ . 

^VuMpa; Wjf The Crafty Sister,-^ a 
Nineteenth Century. 'By the 
Het. James holme.* 7s. 

t. ' , ' ? ^ ' 

rpLiij^l ANu rburicAi rodjJO.MV. 
t, on the present Di^eulties 

of Count ry,^iid^ on reheving thoiU> 

by oixming New M^kats to our Com- 
merce, and amoving all ItijuMous Jle- 
fctiirtians. Js. V . ^ 

The Nai ill an^l ]\IiUta^£t|doita which 
hane dLstiugnislud tlie RoigH of 

in. Accurately X)escrilKdan|tiiMothod¥ 
rally An angod, by J. Aspin. CoUmred 
nates, 1 ts. boards,, 1 Ss^ o«urid» 

Vol. 1. of a Xew of 

Paihamentary Dtb^atesrf ih 

1 !s. r»d. ^ 

An Enquiry coi»qpr«i% 
rnig<i?ase in thu offMankind, 

being an Answ^^r (oAvIr Malthus's E«?!jAy 


(rAat Britain ; and a i>tatcmeut of the 
ju«M!aiins of the Farmers to Legislative 
l*rot^tion, Kvo. 2s. nd. 

A V''itAv of the ]>resent Order of Suc- 
ccsto'ion to the British Thronov 
m a Genealogical "I’ablo of Descendamta 
from George IJ. By Edward Baker, /m 
a sheet of Dnublfc Klepluint,4md Colouir* 
ed, lOA. 6d., on Canvass and 
15s. ed. ^ ^ ^ 

A Catechism of Political Economy. By 
Jean Baptiste i^ay, Ib'ofessor of Political 
Ecottomv at the Royal Athenicnm ,6f 
Paris. Translated by John Hitcher, 8s. 
boards. 

The ClascJcal Eninneration of the In- 
habitants of tlni City of GlaSfiow, Statia- , 
tioad Tables, ^c. Bv James (^lelarid, 
Superintenchmt of I^Riic Wmiks for jhe 
Cityy Ahmw of tlie Chamber of Com- 
merce and >ijtinufact«rcs, latie on^ of'the 
A!(egislratcR,tond Com cm*r of the Traded 
House, (Tlgs| 2 :ow. 12s. 

A lAitter to his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Lieutenant of Lanark- 
shire, detailing the events of the Wo Re- 
beU|jOn ^1 the Wei^t ^f Scotland, with 
O^rvations* on the aknning state of 
this and other parts of the Country^ By 
a British Subject. Hvo*^ gs. 

Ihscoionea and Essays on .Hubjecta 
Public InUrcst. By Stevenson M^cglUr 
D.D* i^essor of J^Tiufly in the Iflii- 
versky of Olasgcr^s via. on^ Prisons, on 
Bridewdliit*, on aiding 
nals, on Lunatic Asylum«5, ora Elementary 
Qwahfhqtions’or the 
Ttiich€!ra<rf on^ttie4ihM*actCT and 

Cimductdi^^ooiribig M inristens of the Gos- 
|)el, on Prcvis.en for the Poor. l2ieo, 3». 



mvi( PUBLICATIONS, 


4M. 


An the J udf^iri^r} t of<lrrat 

Britain^ the United States of 

America* li^ llfem Walsh. Ihs. 

Obstwations jmi the Critu|ue contain- 
ed 4.n the Isldinbiurgli Jieview for C>ct(4>er 
IBiO, of >Ir Owen's Plans lor Heheving 
the N^onal Oistrcss. By a Lover of 
Oil. 

SiH'i'ch of Lord John Uussell, in the 
House of UommoiiB, oA Uccunber it, 
on moving; llesolutions relative to 
(’orrupt Borouf^hs, with Extiaets fVem 
• aht Evidence on* the (iramiwinul Bribery 
Indictments. Is. (id 


Tnamifaeturlnt^ article of ) 
in lien of foreign materiiijs*' 
bilmry. 'ih, 

•SubstaTM*i‘ of tlie S}>oech df tW Blg% 
IlAi. Lord tiicnvilie, Kov. 30, 
tlJ MArquis of Lansdowno’s Motion, for 
a/hmiinitux' on thtjSut^jqf the Country*, 

A f setter to the Bight Hon. the Earl of 
HaiTotvby, Ihcaident of the (Vvincil,j&t% . 
* on the dmcovery of the atrocious Conspt* ' 
racy. I«. 

.Sketch of a Tljin for the EftlH'tual and 
Permanent Uemoval qf tlie PuMic Dill 
(id. 


Sulistancc of the Sneech of the Higbt Is. 

[dll. George (’aiming, the House cf . Fro^tent of the History of John 

Bull, wdth the Birth, Parentage, i^c. of 
Jack Hadic^h ^^hh incidental Komarki^ 
HV(^ .$K. 

llie’THahof TIenry Hunt and nine 

oti ■ " * ' 


Novcm|^ 


itW«, for aw alleged (;op^plracy. Js. 64.. 
Tlie Trial o[‘ Mr Frandb Jlurdctt gt' 


Hdn. 

(\)minons, cm W^cdncbday, 

2i,, 18L0. bvo. ys. ad. 

Germany and tin' Ik^volution. 
fessor Chjcrros. ♦ 10i». (id. 

H^rtfrgui tlic Select Uoinmil tee to 
wWn tho several J*etUions fretu the 
^ Uo^ Hcothind wvre referred, Leicester. Is. (id. 

with Minutfiibof EvidcTicb. Bvo. lAs. The J^ilitieal (’onstitution pf the Spa- 
Thcij^perw rc'contly ])rt4senxed td Far- nitth Monarohy, as proclnimcd by the 
liament mative to tlu Internal State of (’ortesjit Cadi‘-^j Mtfrcb 10^ 12mo* 

the Epnntrv ; with Notca, 60. .‘is* 6(1. • 

A Flan lor the Diittimifcioa of Poom’ Further ObsertktimtR on the Practica- 
lUtcs m Country Farudics^ by ('lassihca- bility and Expediency of Lujuidatingthe' * 
tion and IhstrlhutioD of Ijaliour, By Public Debt <d* the United Kingdom, with 
Rowland Stevenson, Bvo 2s. reference pai'ticularly to the T.andcxl Fro-* 

Stfitol^es qf tlio lluited Kingdtnni prictor. By R, G. Hcathfleld. Hvo. dil 
peo. 111. Hijot ll. 4s. 6d., • sewed. ^ 

My Opinions since tlie Peace* By Sir A Narrative of the late Fqlili^ atidl 
Rowland (Jjdacre, Bart. ^ 8vq., * Military Events in British 

A'l^otter to the Right H^. Robert the administration of 
PeeirAHF* on llie Cause of lie Depres- Hastingif. By Henry, T. ^ 

aion of Trade, Aic* Hvo., V 4to. 2l. I Os. ^ ^ 

Dolby's I^rhaineiitary Register; con- The Speech hf the Rigb I Hoiir tlie Earl 

taming the whole of Uie Debate, &o* of JJverppM, on the means ofVttendlng 
during tlie last . Sessions of , Parliament, and soCliifAg tlie Foreign Trade of the • 
Hvo. X8i^ • Country ; with an Aptw^ix, (containing; 

Specimenaof Systematic Msarulp. By the oHypal A^scounts referred to in tho 
H^harles Alac^^an, Af. D« 8vo.«Sa. miaroS. Speetii. 

i^ceoh of the Right lion. G. Canning KefliM^tlons on tht present IhfKcultieg 
.to his Constituoiite at Livcrp(K>I at the of thoCountoy, and on relieving tht in by 
o^^kbradon of lus fourth Election: Svo. op^Hg new Martets to our .Com in erce„ ' 
jt Is, 6d. ^ ana .wnoving all injurious restriedons*' 

^ AtTetter to the R^ht Hon. Stnrgea 38. 

Bournet from Afontafeue Burgoyne, Esq* Memoir of the Ionian Islands, cotiri^ 
on fch f»4 W n s ii!> Aiu»tifbicb <hc latA act ton's d^^4na(%tnm^iaL Political, andMi** 
the removal oialie Iriish has been carried litaty in^which their ad- 

into edect. • ^ vantages OflWtroiWcm 

A Treatise on the <rf as thwr y/ith Greek Coud- 

emuloying the Poor, Jn c^kivating and nent : incMd^ tha (dif and Character 




id AiMPacUtt, Uio prwK‘nt Haler of Greece, 
Ac. mo* boards. 


A Few Plain Facts and Observations 
relative to the Situation of the Tountry It 
the cojnnienceraent of tlie year 18*J0Jui 
regard to its rinanees, Morals, and Ucu- 
gion, with a Plan for their {gradual ii^ 
» provement, ^ 

Heflections on the >5aturo,snd Tenden- 


cy of the present Spirit of the Times. By 
the llejc. (t. Burges. Os. 

A Senes of Letters addressed to a Friend* 


A 'X'xwlation of M. Bay*{i Trealdai^u 
Political Bconoiny. ^ / 

An Analysis of the^dme Principles of 
Security against Forgery, exerayiiml by 
an, Inquiry into the Sufficient of the 
American Plan for a new Bank Note. By 
Sir William Congreve. 8vo. l^Aplates. 
ll. Is. boards. * 

Tile (Grounds and Danger of K^'striction 
on the Corn Tradg considered. Hvtr. As. 

STKyO(>UAl'HY. 

A Practical Introiluction to the Science 


upon tlic Catbohe Question. By Britan- of Short Hand, upon thehnnciplcs of tfiOi • 
nicus. ':d!s bd. ^ late ingenious Dr Byroni. By William 

A Letter to I.ord John Hiissell on Gawtress. 12ino. ^ Js. boards. 

French Affairs. Hvo. ‘Js. (id. . VitoiooY. 

England's Remedy ; or. Remarks up- N^ccturcs on die Teyiptr and Spirit of 
on Trade, Comme rce, and Agriculture. tnlt^hriRtian Religion ; first written and 
8 VO. * delivered to the inmates ot a large Ptfblic 

A Letter to Karl RathursUon the Cou- AsyluiS , ami nowl^ubUslird and Address- 
diUon of New Sgutli Whiles and Van ^c- ed to thr numerous Partics^whiciH 
man's Land. By the Hon. Grey Ben- and divide the Empire. By AL 

nett, M. P. Js. leii, E- M &c. autnor of OutUnea^ a * 

A Report made to the W'orkmgton Course of I.eetitrcB on Chemical Pliuoso- 
Agricultural Society. By J. C. Curwen, phy/'*&e. 8Vo. 9». boards^ 

Eaq. M. P. Hvo. 58. , The Chrisdau Annual doi^rnalaiidKc^" 

The Speech of 'rhomaa Lord Erskine, cord of Literature for with a 
on moving tliat a List of Witnesses m trait of tlie Rev. G. Border. 2s. 3d. 
Support of the Bill of Pains and Penal- Anti-Scepticism ; or an Phiquiry into 
ties, he fortli with delivered to the Queen. thcNaturc and Philosophy of Language rb 
la. connected wdtb the Sacre<I Scnptuies. By 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or, LeJ- the author of The Philosophy pflilocu- 
tera from Gloncestershin', ethted by Pe- tion,** •8vo, .5s. ^ 

ter Quince, Uie younger. W^d'a Fultilincnt of Revelation, or 

latere from Alls Dtlany (widow of I^oiihetic^IistifVy ; ib which important 
Dr F. Many.) .to Alr.s p'ronces Hamil- period# art^ noticed from thia year^82o 
iErom tlic year 1779 to 1788; com- U) 1830. avols. Hvo. d. 2s.*" ^ 
iprt,siik inany unpu olii>hed and mtq-esung History «f Religious Liberty. By Ben- 
Anecdoteaof tlieir Ute Aldjestich and the jamiu Brooke. 2 \ols. Hvo. *lL 4s. bda. 
Royal Family. Hvo. 6s. 6d,* boards. Ih-ayers for Visiting the Sick. By T. 
Collections relative to the Claims at the Mesuner. J2nio. 4a. 6d. hoards^ 


Coronations oj^aeveral of the Kings of 
England, beginning witli Ricliar j ll. be- 
ing curious and interesting documents, 
derived fioin au then (Sc aoupces* 8vo. 59. 

The Politic# I (Quixote ; oi, Ac Adven- 
tures of the renown^ ?DpU Bl^ibo 
Dwartino and his trusty SediUomo, 

imqutvst of the Penny Su&cripdon. is, 
lioards. , 

An Epistle from AVilliam Korditussel 
to William J.ord Ca^^dish, 4^p06ed to 
have his 

£jtecution. By theRi^^il^bi* Oeorge 
Caiimng. 4a. ^ t/ 


* nic spirit of the Gospel of J^s un- 
fidded^ in a systematic an|ngement of 
tUe Evangelical ileeJirdB. By the Rerr. 
W, B. iSniiih, and John Fairbairzk. 12nio. 
5a. boards. 

The Scrmqns of Dr Isaac Barrows 
$ vols. 8vo. 2L 12s. 6d. boards..^^^^ Y 

Bishop W'^atsoiiiS Apologicfi, ^TSnyn't 
Evidences, aneb L 3 rttk*ton^i 8t Paul, i» 
line neaf voluiUV, 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
the^Tnidi of the Revealed Religuim By 
Thosnas Ejq* Advocate, l2n\Q. 

9a- stitched. 



PtJBLiCATIONS 


T!ie tit Chrbtleiritjr to tbe 

C'onin\er<M witfl^dinary AB^ of 
in a Sterie» nr iJBcoiltsea. By Tboma#« 
Chalmefe(| D.D. Minister of St John’s 
Church, Ola^w. 8vo. 8s\ boards. • 
The First ftirt, containitip; the Penta- 
teuch Five Books of .Moses, of a«New 
im\ of the Gaelic Bible in quarto. 
By the Society of Scotl^tuHor propaga- 
ting: Cliristian Knowledge. 4to. 5 h. boards. 

A Father's Second Ih-egetit to lua Fa- 
mily, or a shoijt Demonstration of the 
fldlng ajid Attributes of God^ ike. Set* 
By a Layman. 24uio. ' 

Xhe Death and Chaj:^cter of ^aa, King 
of Judah. A Sennon n«?ached')bn occ^ 
sion of the Death oif ms late 
King^ George the Third. By Bott&t 
Culhert^n, Minister of theOospcltlfcith. 
8vo»la/ • 

»Lyr* J)av|diB, or a New Translation 
^ and Elt][kOfiitldn of the I’ealms, on the Prin- 
"ciplaa of the late Btf^hop Horsley* By the 
Rev. John Fty, 8vo. 1 8fi., 

^ Leech* to the Bishop of St David*s. 
fx>rdship*« Mi«a>nceptioi|» oi‘ a 
PWfiipMet/^' Refleetioha concerning the 
Expediency,** &c. By Samuel Wix* hvo. 

an. 

Discourses ou the Three Creedsi and 
m the Homa^ odhed to Odr Saviour on 
certain occasions during his Ministry, 
urith an App^Bidix* By £: Narc^. 8 yo. 
lOe. 6d.' .» » 

Sermonsipfeached in the iCathedral 
Chmph of Worcester. By t^ late Rev. 
James SSUingHeet. 8vo. 141. ' ' 

*rhe fehropulogy of Our SaTOur*s Life. 
By tUo Rcfv. C. Benwn. 8vo. 6«. 

A Vindication of our Authorised Traiis*> 
latton and Translators of the Bible. By 
the Rcv4iH. J. Todd. ' 8vo, Os. 

Theologioal Traijgs. By Rowdier. 

•ed; 

A New Plan for Social and Domestic 
• Worship, wherein all who I-ove the Gos- 
pel may unite to^>ther, with the Feasts 
^mL^ats of the Established Church. By 
Die Rev. W. Smith, *M. A. Author <n 
Dome sdc A lqg, drc. 8v». fis. ^ . 

Tlh? i&etfuls, an3 Opinions, of 
Dr MsqrtiU Ltfthcr ; Rthhfulfy Traiiala- 
ted from "die German of Jtdm Brcdertck 
^WiHiani Ftsedter^^t at 

Plawnew in Saxony, with m Apj^dig. 
By John KortL l^mo. «•. • 

8 


Sermons on Practical fly 

W, Borlass, Mimstcr of thc^GoJl^li w^tli 
aJBiographicMl Sketchof the Aulmirp)Pe-» 
By Peter Wilson, I.L.D^ 8m 

X Mother’s Journal dtmngher Dadgh* 
ters last riln^g, with a WcClacc, By 
Mifisl Jane Taylor. > T3rao. 3is. 6d. ' ^ 

True Christian Beligton, or the Uni- "" 
vcrsal Theology the New Chnrch ; 

, TranKlatcd from tht? l.atin of the Hoiv R. 
JSwcdcnbbrg. vols. royal BVo. dl. 118 , 
ed. Demy ll. Is. 

The Jiivitte Origin and Aiuhority/)f 
the Christian Religion V'uuucattd. By 
Rev. If. C. O^Donnnghuc. .^#s. Od, 

Thoughts on the Divmity, mid Soh- 
ship of Jesus Christ, with some Ucmark.s 
on the Publications of Messrs Boyd, 
Meore^ Wateon, and Wert, on the Eter- 
nal Sonahlp.® By S, Bmnskill. 

An fnqint^ on the IJiUY of (!hri«t!ana 
with rt^iicct to War. By Mr John ^lhej»- 
pard. 8vo. 

Discourses and Essays on Suhjectir of 
Pnblic Interest. , By J. 

6a. 6d. • 

ACompendloul History of the Church 
of God. By the 'Rev. C;. Ives. !8indi. 
2s. 6d. 

A Reccntly-disrorcred PIthiopiC Yen- 
sion, of the First, usually ctulcd th8 
Fourth, or Second Apocryphal Book of 
Em. By Richard Lawrence. ISs. 

.Sermons on the TTnerring DptMpC 
the Established Church, that ,0|iciift 
sus is G^ and Lord. By mn/aha 
Rev. E. J. Tumour. 9 vols* tfvo.' tL fg.' 

.Sermons, Doctrinal and Ibractical. By^ 
the Rev. X* F. IRhdlh. «vo.^ I2s/ ' 

l.ecturea Apori Genesis. By Thomas 
Austht^' 8a; 

' 0n the Birity of the Piamitivc Church 
of the British Isles. 8vo 16s. 

tmree Sirmons, nrcached for the Na- 
tiontd Schools, witn Notes. By the Rev. 
C..J. Iloare.* 4s. . 

A^Setles of Important lasts, Demon* 
sfhttihg ^e ^Prutn of the Christian RelL 
gion, drawn Brotaa the ^Vritings of "fite 
Frieds aqd Enemies, in the Firal aiiA 
• S^^d CcAurics.. By T. Jones, LL.D. 

lH^:^dtia3ardHhc P8w«r^of Re- 
ligion upi^^kr>Mind/iti Sickncaa, and 
at I>eath. By thi Bii^/CWrge Burder. 
8vo. IDs. 



KJ)fNBUUGH AMT^UAL RBSISTER, 1820 . 


'nt<niy|;ht» on Deaths Bicknesfl, and Tbo Boincsdc Minis^VAiMofit; or 
fiOsa of Knenda; Seketed Irotn ranoufi Priiyer# for the Use ofjiaifilieit By the 
Writers. Idmo* 58 OiL boards* 1 Rev. Win* Jay. Hvo. Sk boards. 

I^ljureft on «ot»e imiiortaTit branmes Ihblical Criticifetn on the Boofe of tho 
of lUligiob. By l^honios Raffles, MIA. Old Testament, and Translations of Sa- 
15^nio. 7«. hoanu. « cred Sonp;s. By Siituuel Horsley. 4 vo]^. 

The Age of Christian Reason ; contain- flvo. .21. hoards. >1 

in<^, exeluHive of tlve Evidences fpf the Sermons. BytlieRcv. D. W. CiftlhPO>5i;! 
Holy Scriptures, a Refutatton of the Po- 10s. od. - ^ 

litf^al and Theological Principles of ^Pho-^ Hcrmotis. By the Hon. W. Herbert. 4s. 
tnm Paine and M . V'olney, t and al* Sennorw. By the Rev. W. Gilpin. 8\o. 
Koa Udutatjonof TTintariamsm. By Tho- 1 2s. boards. , 

mas Brougjiton, Ksq. Svo. 7s. A Course of 1,3 Sermons on JiegonL^a- 

An Inquiry,- Otnefly on Ibrineiples of tion; compriMing a general View of the 
Religion, into the Nature and liiseipliie Work pf (irace m the Heart. B>i J. 
ttf Human Motives. By the Rev. Jolm^Sutcliflfe 6s, baavds. 

Penrose, M. A. formerly of C. C. C. Ox- V^n Inquiry, chiefty on Prineiples of 
ford. Rnfgion, into the Nature and Diadnline 

An ExaTniiiation of the Ch«r^ iwade of Hivnan Motives. Bj the' R^y. John 
against Unitarians and Uni tSirianitfm, and Penrose. 10». 6d. boatd^ ^ 
the Improved By the Right Ducourse® and Dmertations.*' " By^the 

Rev. Dr Magt*e, Bishop of Raphoev in Ills Rov. X.. Booker. 2 voI». 8v4». Ih’^Is. 
niscmirscB and Dissim lations on Atone- hoards. ^ 

ment and Sucriliecs. By Laiit Carpenter, A J*lain Statement and .Scriptural Be- 
L1#.D« 8vo, 148. ^ fence of the Leading Um- 

The Chnsliiin'8 Cyelopatdia. By Mr tanamsm; to whicli are added, Renibtrks 
Baxter. I2nia. 78. ^ on the Cationical Atithorky of the K«Hr 

TheMesMah. By Air Bayford. 8vo. IDs. Testament, and a candid Review of the 
Sermons. By Dr Biisfield. Bto. vol. Text of the Improved Vmion. By R. 
IL 128. Wnllace* 3s. 

Essay on the I'rinity. By Mr Jones. The Beat of King,« ; or, George HI. A 
JSmo. 1». 6d. Sermon ^ireached Feb'. 2?, 1B90, in the 

A Sertfton, Ibrenched at the Foundling French Protestant Churdi, called ' 
Hospital^ on the Death of his latt* Ma- Quarire, Littke JloannStreet, Soho. By J. 
jCttty. By the Rei Hewlett. 2s. L. Chirol; A. Al. Svo. 28. Bd ^ 
Sermons on Various Subjt'ct§ and Oc- VlndiciaS^Geologicic; car, the Connpetion 
caohupsu By G. S 'i'aber, B. D. voL II. of Geologyinith Religion ExplSned. By 
'B’KO* ^ ^ the Rev. W. Buckland.' 4to. 48. sewed. 

The XhuncHtic Aliniater's < Assistant ; A^illagc Sermons. By a Country Cltrgy- 
a course of Alorning and Evening Pray- man. 12mo. 28. 6d. 
err for the use of Families, with mym A Course of I^eetures, containing a 
for PartitularOccaaions. By the wv. tksctiption and Systematic Arrangement 
Wm. Jay. svo. r qf the (several Branches of ©ivinity; ac- 

I'he Enthusiasm of AlethodistSa and ccanpaniedVith an Account both of 
Papist considered- By Biidiop Laving- principal Authors, and of the ih-ogreSs 
ton. Wiih Notts and an Introduction, which has been made at difh'rcnt Periotls 
By the ReviB. Polwhide^ Svo. IJiuboIrds. in Theological l^aming. By Herbert 
Daily Brt iul, or Meilititioiia R«r evdlry Alarsh. Part V. Svo. Ss. 6d. ^ 

I)S2y m the A’ ear. Thick X 2 II 10 . As. 6d. Hints to the Puhlie, and the L^sla>^ 
A Li tter to the Right the Lord ^^ire on the Na*uTe ahd R ffeet of Evan- 
Bishop of St David V ^ Iwply'te his ^ geReal Preaching. tfWlRSkWlfl. 
Letter, onUtk'dvJL^P^ i|i£i|iablc of A Second Volume of ShmouA-preach-* 
IJruou witfi a S. edHn ’Chtirch *of ^l4i^ Wy- 

Wix. 28 6d. comlie. ByTTtesAcv.^C. Bradley. 10s. w. 

Hora' I ;omile6cf&;tU^, ISflhO Discourses boards.*^ ’“c ' 

on the Vi'hole ^.ipticires( 11 vob. Bvo. Sermons Illustiratire and Praet'ieal. By 
il. 158. 6d. hoards. V the Rev. W. Gilpm. AI A 12s. boards. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


^ Critic 

cal Inquiry ii\) 0 |^be Iutt‘r]>retation of 
Hcbrt^w Seriptii^ with Rciuarkfi on Mr 
Bellamy^. New Translation . By the 

lit V. J. W. WMtflJcer, J\L A, 

The Nature aiwl Obligations of Pei*Ron» 
al and Jf^raily Religion., By Dan. Dewar, 
iSmo. 3s. <>d. bojir’ds. 

Semions, comprising various Alatters 
of Do’elrine and Piactiee. By the Kev. 
D. W. (rarrow, IX D. Hyo- lOs. ed. liotmls. 
^ * A Key to tlie^Chronokvgy of tlie Hin- 
flwS ; mil Series of Li^rtn-s, in which «n 
attempt is made to facilitate the Prognesa 
ol Christianity m Hin^ofttan, by proving 
that the protracted Nutt^^J^rs of.idl On^ 
ental Nations, whati yedueeik agree Wj^ 
the^ftates given m the Hebrew TeXWf 
the Biblot % vol«. Sva. IWs. * o 
The Works of the Rev. 1‘homas Zoucli, 
with a Memoir oi‘ his lafe. ^ By f'ranew 
Wranghaim ‘i vols. Hvo. ll. 4s lioards. 

Tvihutes to Truth. By N. Lyttlcton. 
Vol.I^ Part 7s. ^ 

M Abbreviated Synonsis of the 'Four 
Gos'pelei ; whereiis all iKn Passages arc 
oolkted ; and every event or mying, re- 
corded by any one or more of the Kvan- 
g^siSj, is briefly noted. 

An Address rroin a Clergyman to Ilk 
Parishioners, to whicli are added. Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers. By Dr Valpy. 
48. Od. > 

Weekly Prayers, imitating that Form 
of \\Jorsfii|^ oontained lu the? excellent 
Liturgy of our Iktabli^hed Church, like- 
Wtee Kvefting Prayers. By Ipe Author 
of the Historical J^)puome of lae Old anti 
New 'J'csiaments, 2s. 

A Senes of conneetcHi Lectures on the 
Holy Bible, Illusl^ati veaiid("ontirmat()ry 
of Its character as an |k;ouoiny of Ueb- 
Kion Inetitutufl andjltoveaied by (iodfoy 
Man. By the Uev^ 'llmniaaliilbert, of 
Dublin. 4 * 

. ^ Friendly Vmta, being an Attempt , to 
brmnote the Knowledge of Religious 
^ TnjyfJt, in Ttvelve Lectures, compiled BxuK 
uk DtseouTses of the>tc Dr Paley# By 
Lorn be Atthi)kA> B. bcjU'ds. 

The*S«iataa!bof ihripiety and unbelief,' 
in a Chaigo delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdoswonry uf Lon^ti. % Ardh- 
deacon Pott. - ito. 95^. ^ 

The Kvidence of the Diufhe Ori^n df 
Christianity ; As derived iidin a view of 


the reception which :it hiwr.WliiPtrvWltb 
from the Woi Id* 8vo. 4C v \ m 
JL’ hillingworth's Wcxrka, ttontainingtht^ 
Religion of Ihxitestank, a Wajita 
Sakation, Sermons, &e. fitc. 3vakf8VBX 
iL/lfis. i 

I The HemonstraiKfoof a Unitarian i Ad- 
dressed to the Biishqp of St David's. By 
Captain Janii^ Gifford, H. N. Svo. Ao. 

^ IMscimrscs, Illustcalive of the DcsifpiA 
of ChnstiUiuty, and of some j»art» of its 
Internal Kviclence. By Daniel Dowiu. 
Hvo. 12s. , 

The School PrayeivBook ; king a 
^JjkfcJc's (’’oursc of Prayers. 2«, boards. 

Lyric Hymns. By Edward Adeyhs 
Bray. 2a.' 

Further Corref}i>ondon<\‘ in tln^ Alattcr 
between the' Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and the Vieaaf and Curate of Fronm, ^a* 
6(h sewed. * ,, ‘ > 

Sermons Exidanatory of the Gqspck 
By H. Hughes. 2 vok. 8vo. iL Xa, 
)x>ards. 

Sacred Lecturi's. By J. liodgsotu 
12ino. Co. boards. 

Sacred Literati&rej coinpriBiiig a He* 
view of the l*nnviple« of (>oHipoHition 
laid down by the lak Robert Lowth> in 
Ins Prelections and f small, andanapplU 
cation of the Prim i]>k*s so received to tho 
rilustratioTi of ibc New Tcstamimt f in^a 
Series of Critical Observations, on the 
Style and Structure of that Sacred Vo- 
iunie. , By the Ji(‘v John 
15s. boar^. £ f ^ ^ 

Sermons ; Doctrinal, #Prac*tkMI> 
caKional. By ^be liev. Wnu SxiO#die9i^* 
Hvo. lOa. djj. ' 

Lectures bn the Temper and Spirit of 
dm Christian Religion. By M. Alleti. 
Crown 8vo# ' »«. boards. ^ 
lA'Ctiyx’s on tin* Holy Trinity. By E. 
Andr&ws. ^s. boar^k. 

Vok I. of Sketches of SennonB. l2nio. 
4s.JbKiards. ^ ^ 

III. aiAi IV^ of Scri^iture Por« 
traits. By the liev. B. Stevcnnon. l2mo. 
108 * ^ 

Dialogue^ on Pure Hehgion. By J. 
ThoisAon. 5s* boards. 

A DkeourjUe of tne Cr ^tures^ design- 
ed ihe«^«mercref)tlon G^c<^ 

of God ill Etection. By Thomas Gob<l- 
wjn. Ok. 6d. boardSit*^^! 

A Series of various sub- 



KDJNBUHOH ANNUjWU BEOISTEB, 1$*0. 


DoctHiie aiid Practice^ Bv the 
Kevr G* Matthew. ^ vols. 8vo. ll. la. 
boftrda. 

The Hiatory of BeUgioua Liberty 
the earlieBt pmod to the Death of (Teofge 
III. By the Hev. K. Brooks in 2 vels. 
Hvo. To isub8cnber»if IJ. Is. 

f 

Tnyo<,ttAl»HY. 

Walks throup^h Batli. with C?1 Engra- 
vings-- By P. Egan. ISifs. foolhcup. Kia. 
demy. 

,, A D(|si;ription of the CliaraoUrg, IMan- 
ners, aiid t)ustom*t;of the People of Iiifiia. 
By the Abbe «I. A. Dubois, itu. $1. 

An AecuraLe and Interesting J)escri]>- 
tion of those delightful Regions which 
are to be Eolonized under tlie authority 
of the British (lOMTiimcnt. By C'aptaiii 
Beniamin Stout. 6s. 

The llistor) .i^nd Antif|Uities of the 
Metropoluieal I'liurch at York, with tio 
Engravmgs of Views, &c. By Jolm 
Britton. Med fto. 3l. J^js. imp. ito. ol. 
i)S. erown fol. lOl. royal fol. 12L I^h. 

Peak Scenery, or Excurstcns in* Derby- 
shire. By K. Rhodes 1 with engravings. 
By U* Cooke, 44o. 11. 4». roy. IL 14 h. 

Notes on Africa. By (r. A, Robert- 
son* L'fS. 

The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant s 
Directory ; eon taiu mg a Geographical l)e- 
Bcriptioti of the Wt^stern States and Ter- 
ritories. By S.amiu*l R. Brown. 8vo. lOs. 

TopQgra|>hirai DcNcriptiou of Ayrshm', 
mtire particuliirly^of ('unninghame, witli 
a fGktmical Aceovmt of the principalfa- 
'ittillni in that Baikwicly. By George 
Rohertson, Es(j. iio. l)oards^i:pyal paper, 
11. 10s. 

Duncan's Itinerary of^Scotland^ with 
.Maps, iSic. Fourth Edition, with 
important alterations. ISmo. i7s. 6d. 
bound ill blue roan. ^ ' ' 

A Narrative of Proceedings in Vene- 
zuela, in South America, Hn 1819 
18S0, See. ‘By (hwge L^al Chestiii'ton. 
8m. Ps. (kh Ixiards. 

An histoncal and Statistka} Account 
of the Ihincipalities of Widlachia and 
Moldavia, By Willi»|h Wimtiaon^ 8vo. “ 

A jSeries of Viewi»^ the Abb^ ami 
GaaUes in Yorkshire ; drawn and En- 
craved. by W* Westell and F. Alac- 
Itotisk, with ^lofical ^md Descriptive 


Actxnmfiu. By T* Jfa. L 

4tp* ics. ttd* Q / 

An HistoHcal and fliadXadieristic Tour 
of that noble and picturesque ^Rlver the 
Rlune, Part V, 148. 

New Picture .of England and 'Wales, 
wdtli .numerous Views. IHmo. 

An Hl8toncal^lapof Palestine, cr tlic^ 
Holy I .and, eacliibitmg a correct andmas- 
terly delineation of tlie peculiar gcogra- 
})hica] features of the country, and tliose 
names of places which accord with the 
Sinpture nanative. The size of^the Map 
18 40 inches by ^^7i. The jince of the 
Map, ll. ISs. Cai^^as and roller, 11 jbI,^5s. 

ExcUBBions througli Ireland, By Thos. 
(Nj^miwcll, No. VI L, illustrated wi til 600 
Enji^ravings, Ah. 6d. ; or m demySvo^ with 
proo!^ oppressions of the platoB,,4s« 
Excursions through die Counties of 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, fearming.a 
Guide for the Tourist through the tibffee 
('ounties. Afi. 6d. 

Excursions in E&sex, Sufiblk, and Nor- 
folk, each m 2 vols. with lOO^Eiigravrbgs, 
&c. royal IHmo* ll. 10 s, 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of (toofl Ho|)e. 6s. 6d. 

A Statistical, Commercial, ^d Foliti- 
cai Description of Venezuela, Trinidad, 
Marganta, and Tobago, from the French 
of M. Lavaysse. 

Infoi mauon re!ativo40 thuUnited State*' 
of Amenca and the ^]utish Colonies, JBy 
William Kingifom, jun. IMa. 6d. 
Histonei^.aud Di'scnpUve View of the 

wearmoutk, and the Port and l^orough of 
Sunderland ; comprising an Account of 
tlieir Origin, and present State, an accu- 
rate Description ot the Public Buildings, 
hnd a View of tho IVade, Shilling, AU- 
zpifacUircs, &c, ^ 8vci. 46s. 

The Picture of Yarmouth ; EinbeBish- 
ed with 20 Engravings, and a^ground 
Flan ait that ancient and popular Borough. 
By John Bresten, Esq. Collector Iho^ 
Custonis for that Port. - ^ ^ 

The Post Hoads,iqf Europe. ISxuoL 18%. 
boards, ^ ^ 

Guide to all the Wafti^ng auth^Balli- 
ing Places ; an entirely new edUiqu^ with 
108 nt^Engravixigs. • 

A Picture of Maqpite; hetng a oom-^ 
plete a&d a^eunite Deseriptiaii of that' 
Place of f tt^onable RefCnriHind of Aie 



WEW' KJSLTISATiONS. 


In ttii Vldnlt]|t. ^ Eni^ Tltt Aiwliitmarjil Ant^ilMm Mor* 

bellished wim ft correct Map aiWi«90 mandyin a Herun of H** 

Views/ 0iiSripti?e 1^ by W. C. pfeseming Exterior and Interior ifwm, 
Oult!on>^||i^fi(j. gvo* jA^Vationa, and of 

History and Antiquities of Kvctishani. bratcd and most curious AA* 

By K. J. Audge, Esq. M. A. 12mo. 58. tiquity in that Country. By John SoM 
6d. I , • (jotinan^ null llisroricftl and Descriptive^ 

'rhe Histofry and Topography of the Notiee**- Part ll./oyal folio, 3l. Jte. * 
• Pan«h of Sheffield, in the county of A To^wg-mphical and Historical Ac- 
York*. By Joseph HmJter. 4to. 4l. 4a. * count of Bostoin nod the Hundred of 
ilistory and Antiquities of the Metro- #Skirbcck“, m the county of liincdln. By 
politan Church at York. By John Bnt- Tishey 'rhoinpson, with 5^6 Engravingji. 
Hoh ; w\th i55 Hates, tto. 31. 15s. bvo. ll. Is. boards. , - 


An Account of the Ancient and Modem 
St|itc of the City of IiJehfield. 8vo. 5s. 

A y\evr of the A^cititurc, Manufac- ^ 
lures, Statistics, and {^ate of Socioty^f 
Chmnany and Parts of Holl.ind^aiid 
France.* By W. Jacob. 4to. 

An Account tif 'rnnbuctoo and llousu^ 
tfrritories in the interior of Afncti. By 
K1 Huge Ahd Saluin ShabeLHu* ; Vith 
No^, Critical and Explanatory. Hvo. 
1^. boards, • 

A Vioft to the Province of Hp|>er*Cana- 
da By Janies Htradian, in 1819. 8vo. 
418. 6d. 

A New Picture of Naples and its En- 
virons. By Marien Vasi, Illustrated with 
Maps and ^^iews. IHmo. 10s. Od. bound. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Uuasia, being a complete 
vGuide to Travellers tlirou^h tho«^ Cmui- 
twcH. By M. Heiqliard ;^uhi«trated w^ith 
a A^p. 7s«la)ards. ♦ 

Toiir^f the Grand Junction, illustra- 
ted with% Scries of Engravit^ ; with an 
Historical and Topographical uescription. 

. ByJ. Hasscl 

The History and Antiquities of Eynes- 
bury, and St Neot's, in Huntingdonshire, 
and of St Noot's in the County of Coni- 
wall, with 50 Engravings. By G.C. Gqiv 
ham. 18g. Fine, «ils. • 

A Geographical, Statisticiti, and His- 
torical Di^scription of Hindostan^and the 
V adjacent Country. By Waltcf Hamilton, 

^ Egg. With Maps. 9 vols. 4to. 4l. 14s« Cd. 
'^Italy and its Inhubitants in tlie years 
1816 and 1814, with a View of the Maa- 
nerjf, Cdstoms, By James A* Galifib.* 
2volft*^Bvo. • 

A SurirCy qf StaflS^rMihe,, sonuifiing 
, the Antiqiuties of thatC^^, with Por- 
traita. By the Acv. Thomas Harwood, 
A. D. • 8ho. ll. Is. boafds 


'rhe* History and jkitiquitics of Kcn- 
l^gUm. intci*Kpcr8cd with Biographical 
AiiecdoicH of Hoyal and (Ustingui^icd 
Peisonagt'S, and a I)cKfTi])tivc t'atalogue 
of the ('oUcction of Pictures in the l*a- 
laee. 

Hemains fif a Boinan Villa at BogUor, 
m Sussex. By Sunmet I.ysons, Esq. 34 
Plates, atlas folio, 121. ISJs. 

A Briel llisUny of Clirist's Hospital. 
12nio. 3s. 

Histori(‘al and Descriptive Sketches of* 
the Town and Soke of Horncastle, Coun- 
ty of f.incohi, and of Places adjacent. 
By George Weir. Plates, royal 8vo, I2tt. 
Ito- 21s. ^ 

The nresent Stat(‘ of Chili, from the 
Report laid before ( oncress. By Judge 
Bland, the Coinmksioncr sent to that 
Country by the (lOviTiunent of the Uni- 
ted Stat<*s, 18 IH, Is. (»d. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Desenppon of the (kdony of NoW South 
Wales, and its IXpciKlent Sottlamenti of 
Van Dieman’i I^aiid. By W. €. Woiiti 
worth. Hvo. 168. bds. 

A New and Improved Majf of India, ^ 
Oh one large sheet , compiled from* the 
latest Documents, and engraved by John 
Walker. 16s. ; or on doth bound in a 
casefor with rollcy, ll. Is. 

An Aiq)4ndix to tlie Descriptions 
Paris. By TModaine Dortieur. f. c. 4s. 
boArds. * * 

A Treatise on Topograpliy, in winch 
the Science and Practical Dt^tail of Tn- 
gcmomctriiail Purveying are explained, 
^e&er with thsyr Applications to Sur- 
vcyini^ in genml. 2 ;^ls. ffvo. 11. 6s. 
boa^. # ^ ^ . 

rtrt I II. ofa General History of York* 
shire. By Thomas BufUavn Whittaker, 
LL.D., &c. fflio. «tm 
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Notes on lllo, de Janeiro^ ai%d the 
Sou thorn l^arts of BruKil^ taJcen during a 
Jlesiderice of Ton Veurs in that C'ouiut/, 
from IBOB to 1818^; witli an Ap])end;\^ 
dosmbing the Signals by wliicli Vtmla 
enter theJPort of llio Gramle do Sul ; to- 
gether with numeroas Taheea of Coir^- 
inerce, and a Glossi^ry of 'J'lipi Words. 
By .fohn Jmccockj with tw« Maps and a 
Piap. 4to. 8d. bds, 

« 

lYroouArMY, 

, A IMuaop- on the Origin of Printing, 
in a l/ettcr Addsessed to J. 'i’ophani, 
Esq, by KalpU Willet. Croivn hvo. os. 
sewed ; royal H\o, 12s, sewed. 

An I'ssay on the Origin an<l Progress 
of Stereotype Printing. IJy Thomas I lod- 
oon. tVown 8vo. lOs. Od. sew'cd ; royal 
8vo. IHs. sewetL ' 

Biografdiical Memoirs of William Gcd , 
incluihng u iiarticular Account of Iin 
P rogress xn the ait of Illock I*rmting. 
Crown 8 VO. 4s. sewed ; royal H\o. hs, 
sewed. 

An Hi'^torical Essay on llu‘ Origin of 
Printing, translated frSin the Prench ot 
M* De La Serna, Santander. I rown Svo. 
6s. lowed; royal Svo. I2s. sewed. 

YOVAOXSANl) TKAVLIS. 

No. X. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels, containing a Wiyage along 
the Eastern Coast of Africa to the Brazils. 
By James Prior. st wed ; or Js 6d. 

Wards. 

Aw Abridgment. of the most Popular 
AXodern Voyages und^rrayh in Europe ; 
with l^liips, &c. B) the Ue>\ T. Clark. 
J2mo. Ss 

* Nanatne of the Los^ of th^ Winter- 
ton East liidiiiftian, op the Coast of Ma- 
dagascai , mid of the SuBeniigs connected 
with that Event , to ^hich is'subjoined, 
an Acuiunt ot the Natives of Ma<lagas- 
car> with Sugge stions for th(4r i\mclKW[g- 
turn. By a•l^ls^enger in Ship* JSvo. 
7s. 6d hoaids. 

nistoric,d Account of Discoveriea and 
Trarel* m x\ki.i, trom the earhpst ages to 
the present time. By Dugn Wway, 

E" U.?J E. J|uthol^tf Ihstoriqal Acepurtf of 
Dist'overies*in Airn^^ -3 vols. 8vo. 28. 
boards ‘ ; 

A Visit to tlic Province qf Up^xer Ca*» 


nada^ln By 8 yo. 

6h. hth boards. V 

A Journey in CarWla, Italy, and 
EVaiice, m the year 1817. By W* A- 
Caddl, l^yq. EMi.8. LoiMon and Edin- 
burgh. 2 vols. «vo. ; with 33 Engravings, 
ll. Jijs. hoards. 

x\n Ac.couut of the Arctic Bcgions, 
with a History and Dcstnpticn of. the 
^ North Whale ENhcry. By W. .'seores- 
by, F.li.SJ'.. JIlustratLd by 24 itingra- 
vmgs, in 2 thick volsl Svo. boards 2l.2s.’ 

Ti'ravels in the North of Gcntuiny, dc-*» 
fieiibing tlie present ^'^tate of tlie hocial 
and l^uhtical Instvfutions, the Agiicul- 
vturo, Alanufactwrcs, Commerce, i’.diita- 
diji. Arts and Mauueris, in tlxat Country, 

S anffiilarl) in the Kingdom of Ilanoyfir, 
y 'i&qjinas IJodgskin, Esq. ^ vols. 8 yo. 
Jl. 4s. * 

No. V^ Vol. TI. of the .foumal of Voy- 
ages ami 'IVavuls, contains Admiral Cor- 
dova s Voyage of Discovery to the 8^raJt 
of AEigclIan, with a Chart’* and Portrait 
of Alagellan 3s. sewed ; or 3s.*6d. bds. 

Travels in Nubia and in tlic Interior 
of Eastern Africa. By.E T^. Burckhatdti 
with a lAfe and Portrait oi the Author. 
Ito. 2l. 88. 

Nq. VL V^pl. II. of the Journal of New 
Voyages, com|)letmg \'ol. 11. cuntaimng 
Walker's V'oyage in the West Inihes, 
with rn^ny Engravings. 3«» 6<h 
A Wiyage to South,Anaenca,, perform- 
ed by OriDr or the Ainericau Govern- 
ment. By JI. AI. Brackenridge, one of 
the Comiiu^uoncrs. 2 vols. Svo. 11* 4s. 

Travels uirmigh lIoBand, Gennany, 
and Parts of France, m IHlJ), with He* 
ference to their Statistics, Agriculture, 
&c. By W. Jacob. 4to. 

* No. I. Vcd. Ill.fff the Journal of New 
Vpyagen and Travelj^ containing Sam- 
son \s Travel* in Lowei*Canada, and Cor- 
nedius 8 Tour in \'irgjiia, &c. ; wi^h En- 
gravinif^ 3s. (id. 

I'rav^ on the CoutincBt, for the use ; 
of Travellers. Svo* ll. 5*. ^ 

The Diary of an Invalid ftt Pursuit of 
Health ; jK.*iiig the Journal of a Tour m 
•Portugal, Italy, ^swits^tland, BeiHn/and 
France, in the years 161 #j 181%, 1819. 
8To.‘. 16s., ‘ , • ' 

Travels ih ijbc Interior Africa. By 
G. AloUiftti ; ftilh Plates. 4to. 2l. 2e, 
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A Voyage <a India. By tiiie Eev. J. 
Cordiqer, M.Av, gvo. 

'IVa^els in Vinous Countries of the 
East, lihing a Continuation of Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turltcy, 
&c. Edited by Robert Walpole, IM.A. 
4to. 3lJ 3s. boards. . • 


Journal of a Tour in the Lenui!kt«» By 
Wm Turner. 3 voR I ‘44 <S>- 

l<|ured Plates, i\lajw, 31- 
’A Voyape to Africa, with somt? 
count oT tne Afanners and (HtstOfhfe' ijf 
the Dahomian People. By JohnM‘I.aod, 
M. 1). d«. 6d. • 


Narratitc of a Journey in Persia. 8vo. N« V. Vol. 11 1, of the Alodcni Voyagea 

* 19s. ' and 'JVarelM, Contains ('astellan’s Travela 

Skctcbcfi of the actual State of Soriety tin Italy, IllustnuciPby Kngravinjgs. • 3a. 
and Manners, the Literature, &*c. tJd sew(‘ii ; K bo-'irds. 

» of Rome, Xaplos, and Florence. By the All the Voyages Round tlie World, 
V!Amt d€ Stendhall. S\o 10s. <id.‘ from Alagcllan, in I.'iyo, to linisenstmi. 

No. II. Vol. Ill.ofthe Jounialof Xetr in 1890, prepared Itom the Ongmul 
Voyages and Travel*, containing Mol- ^.lournals. Bv ( ajitam Samm ! Prior. 11^ 
lien’s 'IVavels in Africa, With a large Ma|i 'lust rated with 79 l''ngraving». 12mo. 
and many Engravings. 3s (id. lt)s. Od. bound in red. 

An Abridgment of Modem Voyagt** Popular Travels and Voyage s tbrough- 
and Trafels. By the Rev. T. C’laricf Vol. ouf the Contyient and Islands of h'urope. 
II. comprising a Complete Tour of Asia. By Mrs Jai^icson, (late Mis» Thurtle.) 
Hfi. , 19mo. Os. board* ' ♦ 


, No. in. Vol. II I. of the .Modem Voy- 
agesS^nd Travels, contains Prince Maxi- 
milian's 'FravT'K m the Brazils, vvitJi nu- 
merous*i'!ngravmgs. 3s. Gd. sewed. 

Travels on the (’ontirn'nt, for the use 
of Travellers. ByM. SUikc. Hvo ll. ,5s. 

l*rince Maxinnlian’s Travels in Brazil. 
4to. 9l. 9s. boards. 

Kamatlve of a Rcsddoiice in Ireland. 
By Anne Plumptre. 4to. 9l. 9s. 

Journal of Two Exjieditioiis beyond 
vhe Blue Moflntain* and into the Intel H«r 
of New South Wtiilcs. By John 0.\lcy, 
Esq.dl.N. •4to. 9l. 10s. ’ 

I'savcjf in Sicily, (Greece ajid Albania. 
By the Rev. T. S. JlngbcsJ FcUovv of 
Emmanuel ^College, Cambridge , lllu.s- 
. trated vv ith Engi avings of Alaps, Scenery, 
Plans, &c. 9 vols. Uo. ,5l. ,5s. 

No. IV. \'ol. Ill of the Mofhm Voyr 
ages aniPrrav(ds, contains (Jrabarn’H'I’ra- 
^vels througH Porti^l and Jjpaiil, wirti 
numerous Engravings. 3s. 6d. sewed; 
4s. boards. 

.Tournal of a Tour m Grecnc^.gypt, 
find the Holy Land ; with Excursions to 
Mi^ River Jordan, and along the Ranks 
m the Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wil- 
liam Turner, inariv Platis. 3 wls. Bvo. 
31. 3s. 

Sketilti?®^ Descriptive of Italy, 1817 
and 1818 ; i^ifch a Bnef AccounV oPAa- 
• vel* in various Parts of Franve an^ Switz- 
erland. 4vols..8vo. ll. I9<. . * 

rot. illlT PART. II 


A Tout through a Part of the Nctlief^ 
lands. Fiance, and Switzerland, in 181 1* 
R) 'rhonuis Digger. 8.s. 

Journal ot a Tour through Part of the 
Snowy Rang!! of Ilimala Mountains, 
and to the j^urces of the Rwrs Jumna 
and Ganges By J. B. Frazer, Esq. with 
a Map, loval ito. 3l. 3s. 

Twenty Views ju the Ilimala Moun- 
(aiii.s. Illustrative of the foregoing Tra- 
vels ; Engraved from the Original Draw- 
ings made on tlie s]»ot. By J. B. Frazer, 
Esq To Subsen bers, 9 1 1. ; N ou-suhsct*i- 
biTS, 9 oL , 5 r. 

No. VI. eoin])leting Vol. HI, contains 
Brackenridge'n Voyag^ to Ihtcno* Ayres.. 
Hvo. 3.S. (>d. sewed ; 4s. bojir»ls. 

Italy aiiH its Inhabitants, an Account 
of a Tour in» that Coiinliy iii ISJOgnd 
1817, containing a View of the Manners, 
Characters, rustoms, &.c.\S,e. By J. A. 
(h)liife.® ivoh. Hvo ll. ().s 

Three Months pu-ssed m tlu' Mountain* 
East of Roni|, during the ^eai 181,0 By 
AlHija Cirdlianv ><v(} 10s. (»d. 

Classical Isxcursions, from Rome to 
Arpino. By Charles KeKall Hvo. 
sewt^. 

» A /ourTitil of Twm succe.ssivc Tours 
upon the Contiiu^t, pg-fonmd in the 
years 181G, 1817, and DIH. ••By James 
Wilson. 3 volb. Hvo ll. IGs. Wids 

No. I Vol. IV. coTitaimng Pcitusur’s 
Promenades in and neat Constantimqdc, 

9 I ^ 
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with numerous Engravings. 8vo. 3s. 6(1. 
sewed , is. boards. 

'i’ravtlK through England, Walts, a Ad 
Scotland, m the year 1816. Dr 
Spikesr, translated from the German, 2 
volft. I2UK»* 14 h. boards* 

, No. II. Vo! iV. fontaitilng (iourbil- 
loiiH IVavels in Sicily and to Mount 
Kina in 1819, with Elates/ Hvo. 8a. 6iL 
sewvd ; 4s. boards. * , 

A 'Polfr in Normandy, undertalen rhief* 
ly for the l*ur])OHe oi Investigating the 
A-chitertucal Antiquities of the Duchy, 
with Observation# on its History, on the 
Country, and its TidmhitantK. By jy. 
Turner, E«q- 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2l. I2s.' 
6d })oards. 

lA’tters written during h Tour through 
Nornisnidy, Brittany, and other Parte of 
Fraiuv, tn iMis ; includii^ Local and 


Historical Descriptions, with Bcjnarks 
on. the Mantierfi and diiaracter of tht» 
People. By Airs C. Sirotliard. 'Uo. 2l 
12s. 6d. boards ; with many Epgravings, 
from the DrawingKof C. Stotharil, F.S.A. 

Narrative of the Oj^rations and lleci^nt 
l>iHcover5t‘s witbjn tne Pyratnidt, Tem- 
ples, Tombs, and Excavations in Kgyid 
and Nubia ;• and of a .Tourney to the* 
Coast of the Bod Sea, m search of tlu' 
Ancient Berenice, and another to Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. * By jCi. Belzoni. 4to. 
21. 2s. ^ * 

• Remarks made during n Tour tlirough 
the United States of AnuTica in ltjl7, 
1818, and 1819i By W. T. Hama. 8vo. 
\a New Number pf ihc Journal of New 
VofkgeH and Travels, containing ScUn- 
Travels in Montenegro# 8vo. 8 b. 
hd. sewed ; 4a. boards, * 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

WITHIN THE YEAR 


BIRTHS. 

* January 1. At 1^i],ebec^ die lady ol* 
James Kenr^ F^sy. Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bcnchj a sou. h 

— 4^ Rome, the lady of Henjy Har- 
vey, Esq. a (kughtcr. * 

— At Paris, the Duchess of Orleans, a 
* Prince. • 

^ At St Michael, dcqiartinent dc la 
Meuse, thcjlon. Mrs Charles Gordon, a 
daughter. 

' 5. At Rockville, the Right Hon. I.ady 
Eleanor Balfour, a son. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maitland Gib- 
son, younger of Cliftonhall, a son. 

10. At Woolwich ("onnnon, the lady of 
Captain H. W. (rordon, a daughter. 

11. At E<linunil Castle, (’iunb<'rland, 
the lady of #ir Hew Ross,. K.C.IUa daugh- 
ter. 

12. At ^rightdti, the f lon.tMrs Ca|xCa]ii 
Sofheby, a son. 

•— At Knockbreak, Uoss-shirc, the lady 
of Hugh Ross, Esq. a hon. 

15. Mr^ Cunningham Grolmni of Gart- 
more, a daughter. 

— At Acton, Middlesex, the lady of 
Henry, Alexander Douglas, Esq a sont 

— At (Jibraltar, the lady qf Major 
Thomas Fyers, l/oyol Engifieers, a «dn. 

17.. At Calcutta, the lady of Hugh 
Hope, £s<j. of the Hon. East IndlaCom- 
pany’s civil service, a son 

18. At her house in George Street, 
i^ady Elizabeth Hope Vere, a daughter. 

— The lady of Tkiouias louder Dick, 
Esq. of Eelugas/u eon.* * • 

19. ^At Bdulotoie, the lady of Hugh 
Rose, Esfl. of Ghistulicb, a d^yglU^. 

23. Laoy ^ctre^a spfi. 

— At Edinburgh, lAickhart of 
Castlehillf a*son. • 


23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Jolmsion of Al- 
^ va, a daughter. 

25. In Mansfield Street, I.oudon, the 
Hop. Mrs JIo[)c, a son. 

27. At I'impendean, Mrs Walker, a 
daughter.* 

28. Thu lady of G. A. Fullerton, Esq. 
of Fera Hill, Berks, ^ son. 

31. The Alarchioness of Sligo, a son 
and heir. 

— The ViscounteRS Dunenn, a son. 

lAiidiff J^ady Grav.es, a son 

FkhRUAns h Tlie CountesB of Clon- 
mel, twin daughters. 

4. Mrs Forrest of Comiston, a daugh- 
ter. 

5. At Pendreeeh, Mrs Ciq>taiii Mac- 
kenzie, a daughUT. 

7. At Portobello, Mrs Douglas, Great 
King Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

1). At Peebles, Mrs McGowan of Wiiik- 
bton, a son. 

— At the TTniun Hotel, St Andrew’s 
Square, Edinburgh,* Mrs Ilorrocks, a son. 

II. At StTHelenn, the lady of Lieute- 
nant-Gf niral Sir Hudson Lowe, K. C. B. 
a son. • • 

17. At Irtand Bndge»near Dublin, the 
lady j)f Captain II (L .Tackson. a son. 

IH. Air Hilton, Mth PearBon of Myre- 
cairnie, a daughfer. 

19. The lady of Walh.uu Jolmston, 
of Lalbnhk and Buvtjaw, a son and 

heir. 

21. At Culloden, Mrs A. (rordon,« som 

— At Douglas, near Cork, the Hoii. 
Mw Heflry Alurrav, a son. 

22^ At ^linbdtgn, the lady of William 
OgilvV, Esq. younger of •Cheaters, a 
datghter. 

23. Mrs Jamcfi Borthwick, Alx rcromliy 
Plaas Edinhsitgb, a daughter 
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% 28. Mrs John Wardrop, 10.8, George 
Street, Edmhurgh, a daughter. 

26 At Edinburgh, Mrs Stevenaon, Al- ' 
bany Street, a daughter. 

28 At Reading, Berks, the lady of 
Lieutenant- Colonel WcinyHS, a son and 
h^r. 

— At Deal, the lady. of Captain HD- 
('ulloch, of Ills Majesty's ship Severn, a 
son. V 

Uitvliff Countess Temple, a daughter. 

— ^^l^countcBs Massarene, a son. 

— >The Countess of Wieklow, a daugh- 
ter. < 

MAnrii 1. at Teviot Bank, the lion. 
Mrs Elhott, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, tlie lady of Alexan- 
der Noriiiun Maeleiwl, JCsip ot Harris, a 
daughter. » 

3. At Itiga, the lady of Alexdnder Ken- 
ny, Esq. a sou. 

6. The lady of Major-Cieneral the Ho- 
nouralde Alexander i)ufl‘, a daughter. 

— At J.adylaud, Mrs Cochran, ailaugh- 

t(T. 

8. At Shot teshrodk, the, How. Mrs Van- 
si ttart, a son. ^ 

— The lady of Major Marlin, Brough- 
ton Pl.nee, Edinburgh, a daughUT. 

J). At Dundalk, li eland, the lady ot 
Major Wallace, of the Kings Dragoon 
Cruards, a son. 

10. In Bedford Square, London, the 
lady of z\ SpottiswiKule, l'\q a daughter. 

— ■ At Paisley, the lady of Captain 
Trousou, IHth regiment, u son, . 

Jl. At Sh and wick* Place, Kdmbiirgh, 
thrladyof Tbuinus .M ickenz^e, Esq. a son. 

1. ‘t. At Altyn, tin- lady of Sir Wilhain 
f CJordnii Cumining, ot Altyre and Gor- 
donstonn, Bart, a son 

1 1. At Ayr, Mfs Eullartou of Skoldon, 
ailaughtu. 

1"^. Tm Lewn tlrosvcBor Street, T.hn- 
<lon, the Uiglii lion J jdy Catherine 
Whyte- MthilK, a daughter. * ^ « 

1h. In (»it.A Teitlind Mreet, Lond6n, 
the lady ot W iliien AndeiMOi, h sq a son. 

20. At I'lJrig House, Mrs Baltbur, a 

son. • 

21. Mrs of Kilrijmck. a son. 

2. V Mrs Hunt of Pitteiicricfi’, a d.iugh- 

ter. * 

26. At Hampstead House, the Countess 
of Huntingdon, a son, her tenth child. 

27 L.idv Eitzherbert, a Son 


31. At Orange Hill, the lady of Janies 
Chri<4ie, Esq. a son. , 

Latfhf, At London, tilt Counties of 
' C\)wper, a daughter. , * 

— At the house of Viscountess Nelson, 
Kxmoiuh, llie lady of T. Nesbitt, Esq. 
ft U.N. a*son and luis. 

— Tim Co^lntl^s ot Longford, a son. 

— Lady (rardiiipr, a son. 
rt Arair 2. In Hailcford How, London, 
,the lady of .1 (’owan.J'.yj a daughter. 

3. The lady of Joliu Bq^-hun Sydserf, 
E*.sq of Uudilaw. a daughter. 

-- The lady of John L. Cainphell, Esq. 
„ of Aehaluder, a son. v 

6. T.aily Monei-^efT, a daughter. 

— At Gleiityan House, Uentrewshire, 
tin* lady of Win Stirling, Ksq. a daughter. 

7. (Jonion, Honot^Row, Edin- 
bingh, a daughter. 

n Mrs K. A. Oswald, of Moore Park,, 
a daughter. 

— Airs Boyd of Broadiueadowa, a 
daughtiT. 

11. The Lady of the lion. c>aptaiu 
Maude, Royal N\'ivy, a son. 

13. At Pang, the Lady of Major Ge- 
neral John Murray, a daughter. 

1 C Lady Arbutnnot, a son. 

16. In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of CapUin A. R. Kerr, R.N. C.B. 
a son. 

— Alfs Corsd Scott of Sin ton, a son. 

— At lliunbuigh, Alr^Al^ander Mac- 
T.arcn, twin daughter^. 

21. Mrs Gordon of Cairnbulg, a »oit* 

23. The lady of Alex. Hunter, Esq. 
W.S. a .son. 

27. Mrs FeTiier of Belleside, a son. 

— Al Dumfries, the lady of Alexander 

Hjjrley, Elsq. a daughter. 

28. At HoefysCr, near the Hague, the 
lady of John Turin E't rrier, Iteq. a sou. 

2,0. Airs IleiuliTson, ybungcrof Stemp- 
stcr, a son. 

— ITiw" lady of Major-General Brough- 
ton of Koaend, a daughter. 

30. Lady Elizabeth Campbell, adaugb- 
Ur. 

Liihhh Tn Portugal, the lady of Major 
Mackintosh, loth Poritiguese Cavalry, a 
son. 

— Bentinck, a daughter. 

Al A\ 1. At BesstflPaGric*, near Seven 
Oaks, Kertt, tht lady of Sir ("*harles Dai- 
ry inple^ a son. 
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l.Mrs Hcuny, Castle Strcxu, Edm- 
biirj^h, a s<jp. ^ ^ 

’ At Durrffnes, Mrs Taylor ot IVo- 
qufef Holm, a dau<»btor. ( 

S, Tht* lady ofthu Hon, William Fra- 
ser, a 90 ^ and heir. 

7.iThe lady of Sy M'llliaia MiUikcn^ 
Napier, Burt, a son. 

•H. Lady James Hay, a. son. 

At Edinburgh; the lady of ]\Iujj|r 
Orr, a son. 

9. At I.iv(y‘j>oi3, tile lady of Francei. 

Kscj a daiigliter. 

10. The lauy of Lauietice Craigie, Em| 

pf Gleiulou'k, tu in^oiib, ^ 

]‘i. At Uichnuuul Jiarrack, Dublin, the 
lady of Dr AFd’herBon, ^‘id, or Uo)cd 
Highlanders, a son. ^ 

13. ‘Alrti Bryden of Sundhtyrg, Shet- 
land, a daughter. 

17. VwcounU'Ss Duncaniion, a son. 

IH. At Edinburgh, the lady of \\ illiain 
KdxTtson, Eb<|. (^routJKmg Street, a son. 

19. The kidy of Thonpis Spencer Lind- 
say, ?R*n. of Holy mount, a feon. * 

21. Trie lady ot the Hon. Captain Ito- 
bert llodney, B. N a son. 

23. Tile iady of Sir W. W. Wynn, a 
son. 

— Airs DuT of Hatton, a son. 

21* At Great King Street, ICdinburgli, 
Airs Cathcart, a daugliter. 

2T At ftedcostle, the lady df Patrick 
iimwif Esq. a sun. 

^1. AUAIihillo Street, Kflinburgh, the 
liy^ly ot B. B. S. Stafford, b^q. a daughter 
— Hi I'pper Harley Street, London, 
the lady of Air Stuart, a son. 

Lfifclu, The liuly of J. U. G. Graham, 
Esq. AI. P. a sou. 

J L N r 1 At Bombay, the lady of Alichie 
Forbw, Esq. a son. 

2. Tim lady •of Licoitcnaiit-CoJoDel 
Alacgrcgor, a Mrti. * 

— ' The lady of GodfreyAIe^nell, Esq. 
of Meyneil Langley, Derb^iro, a son. 

L Airs Black^\eil, Vork Piacc, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the kdy of J- C. 
Alacletnl, Esq. a son. • 

*5. The Iwly df Alexl Alacgrcgor, Eiai. 
of Balhaldids, a daugliter. 

— TBe lady of Andrew Huntef, E’up 
younger ortBoiin^toun, a son. 

7 At Bishop's Couri>* Islt.pf Alan, 
Lady S 'Murray, a son. * 


10. At Canaan, near Edinburgh, Alr^, 
James Ball.intjne, twin daughleis. 

• 13. Her Uoyl Highness the Princess 

I of Orange, a son. 

— In Edinbuigli, I.aidy Dqpglas, a son. 

— Mrs I'rdbiT, of Karrahnc, a aaughter. 

H*. At Barjang, the laily of William 
Francis Hiintei^ Esq. a son. • 

22. 'i'iis Duchess oi Butland, a son* 

— 3’hc Lul\ id Finest Leslie,^Ksq, qf 
Balqtdiain, a sun. 

21. Ill London, the lady of the lion* 
James SU'wait, a son. 

— T!k lady ot •Micliael Sftewail Nl- 
eolson, E-,f[. of Carnock, a son and heir. 

2.J. Mis I’utison, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, a daugliter, 

2H 'Pile lady ot Sir Jonies Aloutgomery, 
Jbirt. AI. J^ a dau/bti r. 

— At •Kingston, Vpp^*' Canada, the 
lady of iJit uteii.int-CoioMel Charles AI‘- 
(rngor, 7()tb n‘giment, a son. 

29. The Luly of Alev. APDuftj Esq, of 
Bonli^id, a son. 

L>iiihf, 'Phe Hereditary Princess of 
Oldenhung, a daiightei. 

— 'file Jlufhess of Uicbniond, a son. 

— Vis(jountess Cronley, a son and heir. 

Jr i\ 1. Lady Frances VVeb.stcr Wed- 

derburne, a son. 

2. At Coats House, neiir Edinburgh, 
Airs ('uriii gk, a daughter. 

I. Mrs 3'od, (Jiarlotte Square, Kdiu- 
burgh, a son. 

J. I'he lady of I aeii tenanUColoud Boss, 
ilh dragoon guards, u daughter. 

— ’At Biggar Bark, AIis Gillespie, a 

daughter. ^ • 

— Iq George Street, Edinburgh, Airs 
Wedderburnc, a son. * 

8. Tin Lidy of Willuin Alaelftntobfi, 
E»q. Great King Siroot, Edinburgh, u 
8on« 

•12. 'Hic Bigl^t Hon. Lady Sinclair, a 
sou. 

^ — At Cockairny Ibmse, Fifesbire, the 
JWy of Lifiutenant-Colouel Alouliray, u 
son. 

17. At Sliand\fcick l*lac<', Ediribut^i, 
Mrs Oqperal Duridas, a son. 

•20. At (i range Bank^ Dear P^dinburgli, 
AIr%IIair, a son. • 

21, At Culdptbcl, the iady of Affleck 
Fiaser, Esq. a son. 

23. In Wexford, the lady of Major • 
Wall, 3 ith tcgimcnt, a son. 
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' 24. At Waltoii-on-Tliame^, the lady of 
the Hull. (irL‘y Bonnet, a daughter. 

2,0. At Hunfitld, the lady of Daniel 
Mackinnon, Ksq. a daughter. 

30. Lfuly Clurlotte Maegrtgor Murray, 

11 daughter. 

/Ailrhf, Tilt Countess of Shannon, a 
daughter ** 

Aoous'i 1. At Ilothinaise, MV« Forbes, 
a daughter. 

2- At Woo<lslee, the lady of (leorgc 
Scott Klliot, Ksq. of Lariston, a son. 

— ^..ady Miato, a daughter. 

— At Malta, the lifdy of Captain Ro- 
bert Tait, R. N. 11 son. 

4. At Islabank, the lady of IV tcr Wed- 
derburn, Esq. a son. 

— Viscountess Khriiigton, a son 

5. The lady ot I.imU'nant Alqrray, 91sf 
regiment, a son. 

— At Woodhoustlce, Mrs Tytlcr, a 
son. 

0. Mrs Campbell of Fossil, a daughter. 
— At Kdinburgh, the lady of Norman 
Lockhart, Esq. a sou. 

H. 'riu* lady of Hoar-A<Vniral Otway, a 
son. 

f). At .5, Pitt Slris^t, Mrs Ilarbournc 
Straeban, a daugliter. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Scott, 105, 
(rcorgc Street, a daughter. 

13. At 56, (ircat King Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Alexander Thomson, a daugh- 
ter. 

— The Lady Alary Day, a daughter. 
tC. The lady of Colonel C. Brnce, C. 
B.,a6on. 

17. At J«>Unburgh, Mts \Vlutc of How- 
den, jun. a daugliter ^ 

• 18, The lady ufCapt Houston Stewart, 
K. N. a son and heir. 

— Mrs Bui nett of Keninav, A son. 

19. Mrs Leslie of Wartlull, iv sod. ^ 

20. The Right Hon. Ludy Anne FraWr, 

a aon. ^ 

21. The Hon. ifn? (^ol^llv,adaught|)i*. 

22. Mrs AlTarlane, 58, Queen Stnfcl, 
Kdirdmrgh, a daughter 

— Tile CouuU‘88 of liofiebery, n daugh- 
ter. « , 

— At Calcuttiu th»«lady of George 
Swinton, Ksu civil service, a son. • 

2v3. At Whitesuie Cdttage, Polm^nt, 
^ Mrs Clark, a son. 

— The lady of Capta U ijir John Gor- 
dim Sinclair, Bart Uo\ al Navy, a son and 
heir , 


24. At Cornhill, near AJberdecn, the 
, lady of David Young, Esq^-^^a fjon. ^ 
j — At Aladras, the lady of Ca;p\ain 
Tweedie, 2d Madras native infantry, a 
son. 

27. Mrs Grant of Glenmoriston, a son. 

‘ — TIfe lady of Major-general Sir *tho- 

nias Brisbane, K.C.B. a daughter, 

29. At Bighouse^, the hiy of Alajor 
Mackay, a son. 

■ 31 At Elgin, the lady of Lieutenant 
(f. G Munro, a son. ^ , 

Jjiiihjy The lady of Murdoch AFLaine, 
Esq' of I.ochhuy, a daughter. 

* The Countess of Verulam, a daughi> 
ter. * 

Sk V .M B £ li 2. A t Kilbi^de Castle, I..ad y 
Campbell, a son. 

— 3'fie^huly of Sir Tbomai; Trouhf idge. 
Bail, a daughUr. 

— At Fenraiiland Manse, Mrs Aliikel- 
ItT, a (laughter. 

3. Af Maidstoih?, tlic lady of Captain 
Cooke, late of the 94th regiment, .a^sdn. 

1 0 At Hampstead, Mrs Spottiswiod of 
Spottis\v(K)d, a daughter. v 

11. At Meadowhank House, Mrs Ma- 
conochie, a son. 

13. Al Balnamoon, Mrs Carnegy, a son. 
— At Balgownie Cottage, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. Forbes, a son. 

— At, Glasgow, the lady^pf Captain 
Stewart, of the Rifle Brigade, a son. 

15. Mrs ,Hopkirk, ^Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter! ’ 

17. The Iddy of Joseph Hume, Bjq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

18. The lady of Colonel Grant of Grant, 
M. P. a son. 

— The lady of General Sir John Os- 
wald of Duniiekeir, K.C.B. a son. 

19. Mrs Waiicliope of Edmonstoiic, a 

daitghtef. , •, * 

20. At Scajlaway in Shetland, the l^dy 
of John Scott, younger of Scallaway, Esq. 
A daughter^"' 

22. The Countess Delaware, a son'. 

— In George’s Square, Edinburgh, tho 
lady of CapUun (^ubltt, a sop. 

• — At •YestBJ% the« . Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, a daughter. • 

23| Mrs Gordon of Milrig, a. 80 iil 
— 'f heTiuly oifK^aptain JVwkay, of the 
71st r«giiqeo^»a sou. ^ 

— I.idy Jt^hh Somerset, a son. , 

25. Mrs Mylne of Myldefleld, a daugh- 

tjT 
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younger 


of ttaeC 


)urn, a 


26. At Soutbatnpton, the lady of Gtwge 

Holmes Jack&n^ Esq. of Glen more, a 
son. . ^ • 

— Abenlccn, tlie lady of Major 
Henderson, Royal Eiiirfncers, a soiv 
— Mrs Lockhart, Albany Street, Edin- 
burgl^ JL daughter. 

27. IWs Scott, y( 

• daughter. 

' Lady James Stdart, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Captoiil 
^ David Cumpboll, jf son. 

• • 29. 3'he Duchess dc Berri, a son. 

30. The lady of James L'Ainy, Esq. 
advocate, a dauglitej. 

Latehfy At Willey Pigee, Fandiam, the* 
lady of Charles Grant, Ksq. a daughter. 

OcToBttt 1. Mrs (ircig of I iallgieig, a 
son*. - 

2. In the (*0100 y of Berhice, the lady 
of D. C. rameron, Es<i. a will, 
i. At Dune, Mrs Christie, a sou. 
li At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Iriglis, a daughter, * , 

— Mrs James Moneneff, Kdrthum- 
berland Street, Edinburgh, a son 

0. The lady of Sir George Sitwell, Bart, 
of Renishaw, Derby, a son and lieir. 

— The lady of Colonel M'Donell of 
Glengarry, a daughter. 

7. The Hon. Mrs Montgomerie Slew- 
art, a daughter. 

• 9. 3'he Judy of Capt. liar wick, of the 

7<>th rtgiincnt, a son. 

l‘i. J^ajy Ellinor Catnpboil, a daugh- 
ter. , 

— Tile lady of Duncan Ilobcrtson, 
Esej. ot C'jirrou Yule, a son. 

— Mrs Lumsden of Til w hilly, a daugh- 
ter. 

U. The lady of Captain Ilodson, Roy- 
al Nairy, a son, • 

i 5. Lad^' Sophia, wife of Jaqies Mac- 
donald, Ksq. M.*P. a^on. • 

— <riie Duchess of Ncwaastle, a son. 

16. At Clifton, the lady_of^JVIqjor-Ge- 
^ neral Macleod, a daughter?*' 

— At Ijondon, the lady of John Drum- 
mond, Esq. jun. a ,4AUghtet| 

— At Scaeot, Mrs Bulfoff, a son. 

•— At Grange^ Mrs radeU,*a son. • 

— #Mrs Klimagc Liston, a daughter. 

— The lady of Thoma%. MUvtland, 
younger of Xlundpenjaan, Esq. a son. 

— I.ady Cathitriue H^ketG a son. 

IK Tlsc hdy of Major Cannichael, of 
the^6th dragoon guards, a son and heir. 


18. At Penicuik House, X.ady Clerk, a 
son. * 

f 19 Mrs Hope Johnstone of Annan- 
|dale, ft son. 

21. The Kuly of Sir Jamea Alex. Gor- 
don, K. C. B. Royal Navy, a daughter. 

22. At London, Luuy Belgrave, a 

• daiigliter, * • 

3’he^wife of Andrew Elder, a far- 
mer's servant in Pencailhind, hJast Lo- 
thittii, xhrec fine hoys, • 

— In Great King Street, Kdinburgb, 
Mrs I>eonard Horner, a son. 

2.^. At Cliffdale, in Orkuey^ MraaBal- 
four, a son, * 

• 2S. At liondon, the lady of Colone' 
Eitzclarence, a daughter. 

29. Mrs Bcdl, 0, Queen Street, a daugh- 
Ur. ^ « 

— The Jlon. Mrs Dundas of Dundas, 
a daughtcip. 

31. Tile lady of Iueut.-Gcnml Hope, 
a daughter. 

— Mrs Hutchins, (teorge Street, Edin- 
burgh; a daughUT. 

— At A^adias, the huly of David Hill, 
Ksq a son. • 

At Dover, the lady of Captain 
Scott, Royal Artillery, a son. 

— f^ady C. Seymour, a son and heir. 
Novkmbi h 2. At Kihnburgh, the lady 
of James Wi Uon, Ksq. ailviK’ate, a daugh- 
ter. 

4 . Mra Colonel llobertson of Hallcraig, 
a dauglittr, 

5. The lady of Philip Hay, Esq. of Hnl- 

inakewan, a son. * • 

6. Mrs Cunin;dia!n of 'Fliornton, a apn. 

7. At Dalti 11, iVIrw Htimilton, a son. 

8. AtT Castle Fra.ser, Mrs Fraser, a • 

daughter.. • 

9. Al Eciinbui^gh, M|;s Ardiibala Con- 
stable, a daughter. 

I iT AB Edinburgi), the lady of William 
Ferguson, Esq. nf Kilry, a son. 

— Thcjady of IbiberJ Saitt Monciioff, 
u daaglkter. 

*19. At 16, lleriot How, Edinburgh, the 
Hon, Mrs Wardlaw, a daugliter. ^ 

Mrs Craulurd, Picardy Place, Edin- 
burgh, if son. 

15. Mrs Dr "Forbijg of Stratbdon, a 
dauf^iter. 

•16. 'I'he lady^of Sir Alex. Hood, Bart 
a daugliter. ^ 

16. The Isffly of Adam Fergusaon, Ewj 
of Woodhill, a son. 
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17. I.nlv Krtinedy^ a son. 

1 <) Mrs Colin Campbell, Jura, a dauf^li- 
ter. * 

At Coatc*; Iloiifio, Fdinburgb, the, 
Ki^rliL Honourable Lady Elibank, a 
dauf'litcr. 

— The 1 idy of II. Ci. T.eslic, I'Xq. of 
Henlu^Ms, j daughkT. * 

— The Cuuutfbs of Athlono, a Bon'and 
beir 

*At (diint, tlie lady of Lient Col. 
Muller, ol the Ibt Koyal Seotii, a hon. 

23. 'flu lady ot Major-General A. C 
Jaek/ion, a daup^hter. 

25. Lady Catherin*(!avendii.h, a daugh- 
ter * 

26\ iMrs Ltith Hay, a son. 

— Mr:* Aberciomiiy of Birkenbog, u 
dimghter. 

I Mill (ft l[n Hiebinond Uri/lewcll, of 
tunn, a boy .ird a gnl, both ^oitig well, 
Mrs Cjitheiirie karhy, alxiut fourteen 
months a pusomT lluic under st‘iitence 
Ol haul /a hour ! 

— At FdinbuTgb, the lady of Captain 
Mciiy.u s, a danghki . ^ 

— L.uU KdUeii, a soiK 
J)i i 1 Aim i{ J 'Ihc Hon. Lady Gibson 
(.'arniu hael, a son. 

L Halits bin, the Litl\ of Hope 
Steuart, Esq. u daughter. 

— At Cheltenham, the lad) of Peatson 
Thoni]'son, f/q. a daughter. 

— The lady of the lion. Lord Cnng- 
leUe, a daughter. 

— At i^reston, the lady of William 
Marshall, t stp a son and heir. • 

.6. In George Stieel, the lady of Hciuy 
Harvey, Ksa. a son * • 

7. The lady of liobt rt Warded, Esq. of 
J^arklpll, a daughtei. 

10. The Duclifss of Clarence, *a Prin- 

CtSs. 

J 1 . Tlic lady of William Oliver, of 
Dmlabyre, a son. • 

IH. At (\irltu^i Place, Glqpgow, the 
lady of .Fames laivrie, Esq# 9. son. • * 
ly. H’lu latTy of Wilham Iluy, Ewp of 
Hrmviot'l/aiv, a son. 

"JO. Airs Cnugie of Duiubariuo, a daugh- 
t< r. • » 

— At Ilrcn)pto}|, thcp^tdy of A.Muc- 
domll, Ksq.*a^ liwhgairy, u daughW 
21 At (Tiulm. Airs 3Iilequarie of Gl#n- 
^ IOIJ5U, a dauehtei. 

‘j:i. At Lt‘ndnn, Counh ss^Munski, the 
lad\ of the Ih.iaAvrun Minisilti. a ‘-(u. 


23. Lady Fiinglo of StitdielL a daugh- 
ter. ^ 

— ^ The lady of Jaiiie^ Walsoti, Esq. of 
Laughton, a son. ^ 

21, At liOicester, the lady of Major 
Dalztll of Gleiia.*, a son. 

I Alii! If, At Chesterfield, the of 

three gentlemen, all skumeis 1^ trade, 
and the only sl>innets m*tlh: town, were 
ivithm a lew days fif each other deliv'ered 
hf twins, all ftniales. 


MAllIUAGES. 

JaJsjuaky L At (Calcutta, Major A. 
Lindsa), of the artillery, to Aliss Flora 
Loudsai Mackenzie. 

1. \i ^ Onnidale, Argyllshin*, Majoi 
James lamoml, of the Hdfi. East Indi.i 
Company’s artillery, Madras, IoMirs Jes- 
Me Ciivnplieli, of Onnidale. 

— At Port Glasgow Claud JHIarsMl, 
l^^q hluriil-suhst' uil( , (oeeaock, to Miss 
Maiy Kc( kford ,‘Iohiistone. 

() At l*apa Westra, tri'o. Traill, Esq. of 
HolLiuh to Miss Maiy Nwan. 

— At Vair, Uolurt Scott MoncriefF, 
Ls*( \»)unv’‘< i of Ntw halls, to Miss Prmgle 
\s huehaiik. 

7. At hahnbiirgh, Alexander Maeleod, 

1 sq (’ommunder ot his Majesty's cutter 
WtllingiJii, to.Miss Chrystre, ot BaU , 
ehiystie. 

— Bolnrt* flutter, Esiq. Capt^un in fhe 
7th Boyal Fksiletis, to Miss O’Neill, of 
Lain h Hill, county of Dublin. * 

s. At Bath, Captain John Maitland, to 
Miss Bateman, of Bedford, bounty of 
Ktiiv, Inland 

U). At Demcraiy, Captain Alaciluff 
Hart Ik'og, to Miss Eliza Thaniton, 
Cummg^jurg. • 

1^. At I'ahnhur^h, Walter Frederick 
(Jainphell of Sihawfield, Esq, to Lady £1- 
■inoi C'har^is, eldest daughter ui the 
Right Hqn.'^ the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. 

17. At Pojlofecllo, John Jackson, Esq. 
of York, toSli8^«^^tewart, Pitlochry. 

• 19. At PuIhiinV, W JlkiitnWilbcrforce, 
jun. Ym\. eldest sou of Wilham W^lber- 
toicc,. F.siy*AL P. to Miss Mary Prances 
Owen, * . ^ / 

— At Jlamf^urgh, JThoinas George 
(Tregsoii, Esqt Warreii-Houac) to 
Bugg ChcsUrhill ^ 
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^ At London, Sir James Stuart of neral Sir Charles Lockhart Ross, of 3ul- 
Alianbaiik, Baru to Miss Woodcock.^ naj^nwn, Bart. 

.At Pldcfcio^n, Lochalsh, Donald * ‘29. D.C. Moylan, Esq. to Mary, second 
M.iUicsion, Esq. of Achnadarroeb, to Miss daughter of the Earl or Kingston. 

M*Kae. . — The Hon. W. U. Penn Curjjon, to 

At Bellevue, Captain G. A. Vetch. Lady II. G. Brudcnell, second daughter 
of the^IIon. East India Company'^ ser- of the Karl of Cardigan. 

Vice, to Miss Helen Iloggan. Waterside. * M^uen 1 Lieutenant-Colonel Colqu- 
• -^AtEdinburi^li, rile Hon. Henry Bo- htmn tiran^, Eorres, to Mivs Margaret 
Webteiira, M. P. do Anne Douglas^ Broihe, of Brinlie. « ^ 

Hamilton, daughter of the late Douglas, ^ 2. At’E'dinburgh, Major Balinam, of 

Duke ol Hdiinhon ?lnd Brandon. the llonounihle East Imlia ConipanyV 

•• « — . Ilopsng^, .lolin ^lurray, Esq service, to IMiss . I line Dewar 

of Haregills, to Lutle. . 5. At Straloch, iAh(‘rdecnsliire, "'ll 

^t. At til.isguw, Ci^vin Hamilton, Esq. (George Leslie, Esq. of Donlugiw, to Mrs 
ot Springhank. to Mis-^ JSancy Paterson ' V\ illiaui Bicbncr. 

JjuU'hu At I'diiiburgh, William 7. At Scotseraig bouse, (\iptain Hugh 

don. Esq. of lAie, to Miss ChnSfiana Lyou Playfair, of the llonounihle East 
Murray- ^ % Iqdia Company’s service, to AIiss Jane 

— ViscouiiCKingslaiid, to Miss AVil- DaJgleisli. • 
lih. H. At EiWnburgh, Captain McQueen, 

FinnrvuY L Captain .lolin (rYant, of the Ilonourahh' East India (’ompanyV 
^ 72d»regiinent, to .Miss Jane Cioidou, service, to Miss Mon , 11 illfoot, 

Cabrach. ' \ 10. C'aptain Bohi rt Anderson, 91 st rc- 

2. xVltilerman, \til Campbell, Esq. to giinent, to Miss Wade. 

’ Miss Matiltla J\M)ougall, Ardinhne 11. At Bf«itonsticld Clmreh, the lion. 

8. At London, the ICarl of r\bndg(* to Charhs Augustds I'lt/roy, of the Boyal 
Eleanora, second daughter of the late Horse (iuards, (BlueA to T^ady Mary 
John (’ampl'eM, Ks(| oi v^hawheld, ha- Lennox, d.mi;liter of tlie bite and sister 
ving belli prt\K)usl\ m.irrn «I, on the ,^th to the ]>resent Duke of Kirhinond. 
of Auirust la‘t, at Altvre, in SciUland, the 13 At la ith, Willani Henry HohertB, 
seat of Iitr hri/ther-in-law. Sir \V. G. Esq Albany, Surrey, to Miss Anne Cmw^ 
jCumining, Skirt. ' ford 

— At Invtrmss^ Jolin AM.timan, Esq. It-. At Taunton, G^Wrl Grant, Esq. 
of Berbice„ to AIiss Bethune, ' , of the t-th J.ight Dragoons, to Mies Char- 

1 0. A't ICdinburgh, Major-General Hen- lotte Y eu. 
ry filliotr Colonel of the .5th Vdterati Bat- 21. Atl'ainpheUop,, Angus Macalister, 
tahon, to Mrs Pringle of Kosebank. Estp of Baliuakill,. to Miss Frances Byng 

17. At riiunpsUMd, John Loth, Esq to Maeahster. 

Uubinu Marion Cullen. 23. Valentine, H. Mairis, Efwj. of the 

— W. G. Mackmght, Esq. of Green 7Bth Highland regiment, to Miss Eliza- 
Castle, Jamaica, to Miss Eliza Manners, beth Edwards. 

— At M’Jmar Castle, G. H. ^smtall, 27. Wdliam Divon, jun. Esq of Go- 
M. D. of I^ondon,’lo Siiss Manon Alaiis- vankill, td Miss Strang. § 

/ field, • 30. At Glasgow, Bobert llrowri. Esq. 

— At Kensington Chur^^V Anthony iqerchant, (rJasgpw, to Miss Ann Bairiy. 

. Macdonald, Esq. of J.ochgarry, to Miss At A/adra8,C. AL Bushby, Esq. 

Maedojudd. of the Honourable (Ynnpany's Civil Ser- 

18. At Edinburgh# Captain Charles S. vice, to Miss M‘Cally. ^ 

J. Hawtayne, R. N. to JJiss Anne Hope. — At J'addington^ William Lushing, 
21. Frederick W. (’anipbidl^ Estp ot Ksq^ of Paddingtpn, to Mi»« West. 
lUrbrock, to Miss Wiiiningtoii Apeir t. At Braugb?ti, Hertfordshire, 

29. At Bonnington, Sir Chirk‘.s.>Iac- the Right Honourable Lol?cl Kirkcud- 
douald l.ockKirt, of Lee and (’urnwalh, brif^it, to Mis-s Cantes. 

Bart, to KmiUli Olivia, elAe;>t surviving 8. 'i’lii Be v. Edward Bankes, son of H 
daughter of the deceased LitMtenant-Gf- Banker, h>q. M, P to the Hofi- Prances 
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Jane Scott, <ljiughter to the Lord Chan* 
cellor. 

6. At St Pancras, Yorkshire, Henry 
Francis Hough, Esq. of the Hon. Easli 
India Company's service, to Eliza Paton 
Bruce. 

10. At Edinburgh, Cannes Dallas, Esq^ 
merchant, to Marion,, third daughter ol 
Robert .Folinston, Esq. mero^iant, Edin- 
burgh. * 

I'i. At Inverness, Alex. Ilos's Suter,. 
Esq. Shcntt-clerk of Ross-shirc, to Miss 
Fojbes. . . 

— (!aptain .Tohif Barclay of the 4th 
Bengal cavalry, to Miss Helen Forbes, ^ ^ 

— At Dalshangie, John Simpson, Esq. 
to Miss June Duff Grant. 

17. The Right Hon. Lord John Camp- 
bell, to Miss (ilassi ll of Longniddrie. % 

— At Edinlmrgli, John Scott of Gala, 
Esq. to Madalene,, youngest Maughtcr of 
the late Sir Archibald Hope of Cratghall, 
Rart. 

IH. William Wemyss, Esq. Deputy 
Commissury-Goncrul, to Mrs Davidson, 
widow ol the late Maj(^ Dah idson, 4Sd 
regiment. 

— At Wardour Castle, Lieut. •Colonel 
G. Macdonnell, C.B. to the Hon, Laura 
Arundel. 

— At London, Captain Garth, R, N. 
to Miss Maitland. 

— At Gartmcaber, John Burn, Esq. 
advocate, to MisS( Murdoch. 

— . At Callendar, Captain Ranald Mac- 
donald, of the 1 9th regiment of .foot, to 
i^iss Flora Macdonald. 

SO. At Latigharne, HlJaeqnarthenshire, 
Owen Evans Lewis, Esq. of Gianvrhyd, 
to Miss Eliza, daughter of the late John 
Neale, Willow-yards, Ayrshire.. 

— At C’latto,* Licutcnant-Cololiel Bc- 
thunc of Blehp, to Miss Mana^Low, 

— At Edladynate^ Patrick Stball, 
younger of Dirnanean, Esq. to Miss 
Stewart. * ' jl* * • * 

IW. Arthur Pollock, Esq. merchant, 
Grangemouth, to Miss Boniam Thom- 
son. 

— At Doonholm, Ayrshire^ Wijliam 
Macdonald^ Esq. of fijillishore, to Miss 
Jane Blair« , * • 

^5. James M'Cook, Ksq. W.S. to JIiss 

Laing. 

— At Aberlady) Charks^Toshack, Esq. 
South Shields^ to Miss Il&nilton. 


26. At Edinburgh, Alexander Irano- 
viti^i, Sultan Katte Gher^ Krimherry, 
to Anne Neilson, Hillbatlk. 

— At Liverpool, Archibald Alaxwell, 
Esip to Miss Marion Boyd, Marcb-hill. 

— - At St Helena, Count Balmain, Cum- 
missiener otlhis Majesty the Emperor o{ 
Russiji, to Mi.ss Charlotte Johnson, ejdest 
daughter bf liad j Lowe. 

, 29. At Edinburgh, John Gibson 

hurt, Esq. advocate, to Sophia Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Sir WqJ ter Scott of Ab- , 
botsford, Bart. • • • 

. Lately, At Colder Bank, Andrew Grey, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Miss Drummond. • 

— The lion, and Rev. W. Addington, 
second son of Lord Sidmouth, to Miss 
M, "foung of Thorpe, Northarnpton- 
shire4 • 

jMay 1. At Glasgow, Lieut. Thomas 
Moffat, 11. N. to Miss Anna Bethunc. , 
lo! At Dumfnes, James Allan Dalyell, , 
Esq. of the Hop. East India Couqumy's 
civil service, to Miss Arcnfina, M*Mur- 
do. 

1 5. A t Edinburgh, Alexander Manners, 
Esq. W. S. to Miss Fullarton. 

23. At St Croix, James Brown, Esq. 
merchant then', to Miss Krause. 

2.3. At Leatherhead, Willmin Brown, 
Esq. of Aberdeen, to JMiss Burchcll. 

27. At J.ondori, Alexander Mackintosh, 

Esq. of GreatT Portland StA:et, to Miss* 
IMackintosh. , 

30. At Philadelphia, Frederick Camp- 
bell Stc warily Esq, of Ascog, to Jliss Jla- 
ria Smith^ Pennsylvania. 

iMely, At Secunderabad, {last Indies, 
Capt. J. Weatherall, Royal Scots, to Al- . 
ineria Laura ; and Captain Frederic Lar- 
kni Doveton, JMadras light cavalry, to 
Amelia Sophia, twin daugliters oKlJharles 
T, Grant, Esq. Paymaster, Royal Scots. 

Junk 1 . A^£difibur{i(h, Archinald John- 
ston, Esq. ^ounger of Pittowie, fb Miss 
Clarkson.-^, 

— At Gilston House, Fifeshire, Captain/ 
John Whitehill Parsons, 10th Hussars, 
to Miss Mary Ebzabeth Dewar. 

^ — Atg St P^rsburgb/ Sir William 
Chrichton, M.D. to Sophia, daughter of 
M. Le Chevalier dc SuUion, &c, • 

^ at ibondoiv Admiral Jadies Doug- 
las, to Miss Biathwayt. y 
— At AberJVecn, John j^^raser. Esq. of 
London, to Miss Still MildeU. * 




2 At Arbroath# David Scott, jun. Esq. dington, second dau^lftlfleY Of LiMrd 
ot Newton, to l^gss^leip. • co^nt Sidmouth. ' 

3. At *^dinburgli, Warren Hastings 20, At Edinburgh, the Rev. W. M. S, 
Sands, Esq.* W. S, to Miss riarriet Linde- Pi^stoii, A.M. or Stratforih Vicarage, 
sav, Rethune. ** Yorkshire, to Miss Moyes of I^iwhamiy, 

’ — At Bellficld, George Fulton, Esq. Fifeshire, 

to Miss ?(Ulker. • * t — At Berlin, Alelander OsVfald, Esq. , 

7. MJEdinburgh, Charles Guthrie, Esq. to Miss Pattison. • 
t(#jS(Iik Hunter. • ’ 21. At KcRnbiirgh, Charles Lennox 

— At l.ondon, George finch, Esq. M.P. •Tumming, Esq. of RoscibIc, to iMiss Alary 
son of the Karl of \^nchel8ea, to Jane, Elizabeth Bmcc ot‘Kinnalrd. 

a h ter of Admiral and I.ady Elizabeth 22. At Gartmote House, Thomas Dur* 
iday.* ham Calderwood of Polton, E&q..to Miss 

8. At I^mdon, the Bight Hon. BobertTv Cunninghame GrahatiA 
Pce>, M.P. eldest son Of Sir Robert Peel, X*23. At Corfb, Alnjor-General Sir Fre* 
Bart to Miss Juba Floyd, j^ungestdaugh- derick Adam, to the Signora Diamantina 
• ter of the late Geiftral Sir John Flqyd, Pallatiano. 

Bart — At Edinburgh, Stair Hawthorn 

— At Caraheiiwell Church, nea? Lon» Stewart, Eso. of Physgill, to Miss Jobti# 
don, George Warden, Esq. of Glasgow, ston, of Stratoun. 
tO'Miss Wanostrocht: , 26. At Edfnlnirgh, Dr Thomas Shortt, 

— At Lybster, in Caithness, David Physician to his Majesty's Forces, to Misa 
Lainj^ Esq. surgeon, to Miss Sinclair. Young of Harhurn. 

— At Qjasgow, A. F. Gray, Esq. Comp- — At Bockhall, James Charles Macrae, 

, troller of his Majesty's Customs, Irvine, Esq. of Hohnains, to Miss Grierson of 
to Miss Margaret Barton. Lag. * « 

10. At Cousland, John Bonar, Esq. of 27. At Derby, Vice-Admiral Sir Hich*^ 
the Grove, to Miss Jessie Dickson. ard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B. to Miss Hurt. 

12. Michael Ramsay, Esq. of the Hon. 30. At London, the Right Hon. Jbhn 
East India Company’s service, to Miss Bowes, Earl of Strathmore, to Miss Mary 
Helen Richardson. Milner. 

— At Edinburgh, Walter Cool^ Esq. July 6. At Edinburgh, Captain Jiimet 
Arriter to tnSb signet, to Miss Mary Stirling, R. K. of Glentyan, to Miss 
Chrystic, of Balchi^ystie. • , Mary Macdowal of Castle Semple. 

—•At Edinburgh, James Anderson, 7. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant P. Beau- 
Esq. »youTigcr of Stroquhan, tb Miss An- mont, IL N. to Miss Mary Dawson, 
derson. — At Ma^as, Ca^in Duncan Ogil^ 

— At Falkirk, .Tames l^omson. Esq. vie, 2d regiment native infantry, to Miss 
• of Reddoch, to Miss Agnes Boyd. Duncan, Ratho. 

13. Josiah Howard, Esq. Stockport, 10. Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. James 
Cheshire, to Miss Janet Buchanan Pror Hamilton Stanhope, to Lady Frecftrica 


vand, Glasgow. * 

16. At Lbndon.^ Peter Rc^, ^sq. of 
Dteerjta, to Miss Huntly Gordon, Aber- 

' deen. 

17. Af Bombay, Capt. MacLeod bf the 
Hon. East Company's service, to Miss 
GwlnntAt. 

10. At Montrose, Captain George Bell, 
to Miss Margi^t AddisdSi Dougal. , 

20. At Kiiifiiuiuu.Castle, John Grant, 
Esq. of ^Ugrastou, to the Hon. Market 
Gray. • * 

* — At Lon^n, the Hon. and Rev, 
GeoigePellgC third son of Admiral Vis- 
count Exmottth, to the Hon. FiAn^^ Ad- 


Louisa Murray. 

11. At Edinburgh, John Dow, Esq. 
W. 9. to Miss Maagaret Russel, Gl^g^. 

— At Leith, James Thomson, Esq. 
SRrJing, to ^f^*Grinly. * 

At Edinburgh, .John l.ivingstone. 
Esq. of Shorttidgehead, to Miss Mary 
Neilson. . ^ 

1^ At €l^;ro, in Rutlandddre, Tho- 
mas Francis Kennedy, ^Esq. ef Duliure, 
M. P. to Sophia, only daughter of the lai^ 
Sir Samuel Homily. 

— At Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hunter Bkir,, 8Tm regiment, to Mtss 
Morris. 
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13. At iic8olisi Ca]»tain A. Gallic, lute 
of the 78tli Highlanders^ to Miss Anne 
Aliinro Arthur. 

— • At Edinburgh, Anthony Bigot, Es j. 
of London, to Miss Anne Macdougall. 

17. At Ayr, Charles 1). Gairdner, Esq. 
to Miss Cowan. 

— Joliii Earquhar, JOsq. of Pitsc^ntlly, 
Forfarshire, to Miss Shillitr, London. 

ll;fi At (ilasgow', Kenneth Bruce Stew- 
art, Esq. of Amiat, to MissdanGt Morri-% 
son. 

go, Captain IIoIk rt Melville (irindlay, 
of the lion, j'hist India Company’s service, 
to Miss Coinerell. 

!2vf. The Ucv. Joseph Henry Ta>lor of 
Brighton, to Miss .Teniinm Maria leaser. 

27. Mr Spencer Chicliester, to Lady 
Augusta Eaget, daughter of the Marqnis 
of Anglesa. ‘ 

Ills Gr.i^ the Duke of Gordon, 
to Mrs Christie. 

August 1. At Biaehouse, Janies Stew- 
art, Emp of Ciossinount, Captain, H2d 
regiment, to ]\liss Campbell, Horelaud. 

2. At lulinburgh, Eraneis Cohbam, 
Esq. M.l). of tile islaiut of Baibadoes, to 
Aliss M’Crae. 

8. At Fenton, John Hope, Esq. H9tb 
icgiinent, to ,'\Jiss Ilekn Bogue 

9. At London, ('oloiiel Alex Wootl- 
ford, of the Coldsticam Kegimcnt of 
Guards, to ^fiss Fraser. 

— ‘ At Loudon, William Bowles, Esq. 
Captain, Koyal Navy, to the Honourable 
Frances Teippie, eldest daughter of the 
late Viscount Palmerston. 

12. At London, Alex. Watson Law\ 
Esq. of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, to AIiss llotnanes, of Chcanside. 

Capt. Edward lIollingwoi;tn, Dehi- 
fosse, R. N. tO'Miss Young. 

1 i. John Jeffrey, lOsq. Georg»Street, 
Pklinburgli, to Miss Hpnter, sLVndrcws. 

19. At London, Campbell Marjon- 
banks, Esq, oC’ Upper- Wiiftiwle Smr:t, 
to Mrs Paikcr. * * 

22. At Hortffeld House, James Mae- 
doindd. Esq. of Balranald, to AIiss Jane 
Macken^e of llartffeld. , 

2.‘1. At Dalvey, Chiles Gordon, Esq. 
of Forres, to Miss thristina Maclcod, 
of Drynocli? * 

— At I. a Colmnbrieie, Jefsey, by the 
Dean of that island. Major Willuun Mac- 
kay, 68th light infantry* to Miss Mnc- 
kay. 


23. Lieutenant-Colonel Halkesi, of tlie 
Coiidstream Guards, t^ Miss l«ouisa Boul- 
ton. • 

28. Robert Elliott, Esq. of Redluigli 
am! Tarras, to JMiss J^Jliot. 

29, At Edinburgh. William Thoneis 
Carrutliers, Esq* of Dorrnont, ^o INIiss 
IVIaclachlun. 

— At Edinburgh, Luiutenar.t ( . 
Anderson, Hoyaf Horse Artillery, to Mibs 
Gibson of IJarehope^ 

.SI At Dover, Thomas Cireen, Ew; of 
Slyne and Cotterham, Lancashire, to M iss 
Russell. 

Ijatdut At Cargilbeld, Willi.un Ik 11, 
Esq. of London, to ]\liss Elizabetli Kin- 
near^ Edinburgh. " * 

I'T FMHJ K ‘1. At Hamilton, Andrew 
Burr..\ Esq Surgeon, to iss Ehza Graj 

t. At Eniiilmigh, .lames Austin, Esq. 
jM. D. of the island of Barbadocs, to Miss 
Pierce, Jamaica. 

— At Lmiflon, Rear Admini! Sir 
(’buries Ogle of Worthy, Bart, to Miss 
Burroughs. 

5 At Ecyton, Essex, Thomas Flower 
rdlis, jun. Esq. A. B. to IMiss jM‘Tag- 
gart, of Ardwal, 

7. At Isdinburgh, Janies Douglas, E‘‘q. 
of Cavers, to Aliss Emma Cainc'gie. 

11. At Glasgow^, Theodore VVkilrond, 
Pisq. to Miss .lane Hastings. 

— At Ir\iih‘, Stewart Murray Fullar 
ton, P!sq. of Fullarton, to Isahella Buch- 
anan Muif. 

— Johip Burnside, Esq. Millburn 
House, D.dserf, lo Miss Alary Macar- 
thur, Glasgow^ 

— At Aberdeen, Alexander Bcdl, Esq. 
Berwick, to Miss Ross. 

12. At Lochbuy House, John Gregor- 

bon. Esq. of Ardlonuish, to ARss Mac- 
lipne, A ^ * 

15. The Hon.'^ionU Charles Daw'son, 
to tlic Lady Elizabeth Emily Nugent, 
eldest duugjiter of tlie late, and'sistcr of‘ 
the present Earl of Westmeath. 

18. At Perth, Glas Sandeman, Esq. 
younger of Springknd, to Miss Stewart. 

19. Aj Edinburgh, Captain W. Cun- 
ningham Dal) ell, to Miss Maria Sainpayo. 

— At Edl^bu^ghV^lam'e8Bro^.n, Esq. 
of London, to AUss HamiltoD,*of Polmont 
Bank. 

20. Jtt the Manse of^Crail, Charles 
Nairns, Esq. writer to the's^net, to Miss 
Forbes Bell. 
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21. At Kirkhiy, near Aberdeen, Thos. 
Barclay, Esq* qf Lqiiilon, to Miss Maty 
Adamson. ^ 

23. AtTidinburgh, Jolm Turner, Esq. 
of Turner Hall, to Miss Elizabeth Hcltm 
XTrquhart. 

AtEglingbsm, William Hay, Esq. 
of Hopes, East Lothian, to Miss Frances 
All 11 Hgle. • 

27. At (rlasgow, Neil Maclaclilan, Esq. 
Castleton, Argylt sliiro^ to Miss Flora Ann 
Maclaine ot Fife place. 

2K. Th^ Right lion. Francis Earl of 
Huntingdon, to Eliza iMary, widow of tlic% 
late Alex. Tlustlowaytc-, Esq. of Hamp- 
shiie. 

20. I.onl F. Bentintk, to Lady^M. 
Lowthcr. 

30. Lieiit.-Col. Elphinstonc, tc 7diS9 
riavering. 

OcioBUH 2. — At Vogrie House, War- 
ren Hastings Anderson, Esq. to Aiiss 
Dewarf * • 

6*. At Peterh'bad, John MT^ean, Esq. 
ot lliclirnoiul, Grenada, to Miss Marga- 
ret M^Ketiwe. 

9. At Coldstream, Donald ^HDonald, 
Esq. of Drimintoron, to Miss Ann Cum- 
mings. 

10. AtCrookston House, James Greig, 
Eaq. of Eccles, to Miss Agnes Borthwick. 

16. At London, Captain Lewis jVIac- 

kfnzie, Royal ^cots Greys, lo Miss^Ban- 
croft. > i 

17. At Ilospitalfield, Capt. Fyffe, ILN. 
to Miss Ijennetta Elizabeth Hunter, 
Blackness. 

— At Honderside Park, Cant. George 
Edward Watts, R. N. to Miss .Tanc 
Waldie. 

21. In Cicorge Square, Edinburgh, Wil-^ 

lianiDowAe Gulon, Esq. younger ofWall- 
hoij^e, to Miss Scott of ton. ’ * 

— At Leith, Benjamin PilBner, Esq. 
JiO Mrs.tSwynne, widow of the late Rev. 
Fsederick Gwynne. 

' 2 . 5 . At Wakefield, William Campbell, 
Esq. W.‘S. to Miss Jane Clegboni. 

30. At Gordon Hati, Aberdeenshire, 
Gideon CranstOun, Esq. <}F Xerc^ de la 
Frontera, in SpiinJ^Miss Gmndon. 

— At ' Edinbttrglv Alexander Spiers 
Crawford, SIsq. 79th regiment, Miss 
Mitchell. •g % * i 

31. At Moniknse, Alexaifder Dlndsay, 
E»q. Cafkain of the Kelly Castle East In- 


di/nan, to Miss Cruickshknki; of 8trtitdui« 
th|o^ 

At Paris, Karl Poulett, *0 
• Clarlotte, daughter of tho Hon. Mrs 
Portman, and mece cd’ Lord Dormer. 

— At Westerhall, Major Weyland, 
16th lancers, lo Lady Johnstone, widow ^ 
or thcwlate Sir Johu Lowthcr Johnstone, 
Bart. • 

, NovtMBrii 1. — Madeira, John<a?cl- 
hng. Esq.* to the illustrious T^ady Donna 
Juliana JiConoia da Cunha Telia. 

— At Cltfflon, Mtyor Macyine?, of the 
Bcqf^l K8tablu^hmcnt,*to Miss Maiy FJi- 
-»zcbeth Milward. 

' — At Inverai^, John Stewart, Esq. 
of Adiadarhinaig, to Mias Campbell,* of 
Ciaignurc. 

S'. Colonel Donglft9*Mcrccr, of the '3d 
guards, to IVllbs Rowley. 

4. Jasper Eutzow Ha^ermann, Aid-4«- 
Camp to the King of Denmark, Hat*-' 
net, daughter of the late Hon. George 
Verc Hobart, and sister to the Earl of 
Buckingbamsbire. 

6. C’aptairf Clq^rlcs George Stanhope, 
to Miss Galbiaiih, of Urney Phrk, county 
of Tyrone, lulaiul. 

7. At Holmhill, Darnfrics-shire, Adam 
Mosman, Esq. of Liverpool, to Mtt» 
Douglas. 

— At Dumfnea, William Drysdale, 
Esq. W. S. to Mrs Copland. 

f). At London, D. J. Balliiigall, Esq* 
to Miss Ward, Sandhurst, Kent. 

— At J*ark House, BanlFiJiire, Patrick 
Steuart, Esq. of AuchlunkaTt, to MisS 
Gordon of Park- * 

H. Liddell, Esq. to Miss Sey- 
mour. ^ 

14. A*dtnburgh, Thomas Hamilflon, 
Esq. brother of Sir WilliUm Hamilton, 
Bart. to» Miss Ann Montgomery Couq - 
bell. 

15. At Beerferris, Devon, Charles Wil- 
kinson, Plsq. df h^se-in-Vate, near Truro, 
to Miss Ross, oV Wigtown. • 

It. At Edinburgh, Peter Rarnbay, Ei^. 
banker, to the Hon Susan Mary Hamil- 
,ton, secoiwb daughter of the late Right 
Hon.^Villianl, LoikJ Bcll^avcn and Sten- 
ton. * 

20 .jAt Madras, jtMqjor George Cadell, 
12 th native infanrfy, to Margaret, second 
daughter of \Yilliam MOile, Esq. Of 
Mains. 
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SJl, At JJonnuigton, Lanarkshire^ ^Sir li^ At l^ndgii^Uae Hev, A. A, Edge, 
Giiy Campbell, Bart, to Miss Fitzgerald. Rector of Wetlierin^an;, to Mrs Graham. 

— At Manse of Cairney, Aberdeen- — Lieutenant-CoK>p«^l Robert Torrens, 
shire, John Thorburn, Esq. late of Mp- to IMiss Esther S. Serle. 

stna, to Mias Finlater. .,15. At Edinburgh, George Lloyd^ Esq. 

At Frisky HaH, Captain Alexander of Clifton, Yorkshire, to Miss Marion 
Smith, to Miss C. M. Dickson. Chr|^stina Maclean, of Coll. 

22. At Greenock, James Turner, Esq. 25. At Ayr, Eieutenant-Colbnel Jamos 
to Miss Helena Stewart. , Shaw, late of the 4.3d regiment,^*./ Miss 

— At Edinburgh,. John Ramsay, Esq. Mary Primrose. 

i¥rii;ur, .to Miss Ogilvy. » * 22. At Edinburgh, Lieuttnant Andrew 

24., At London, Miyor Terry, of tlic Smith, U. N, to M:>s Simson. 

25th regiment, to Miss Eliza (iordon. — At Greenhall, Mt AriioL Klphin 

'26. At London,, John Crawford, ^sq. stone, to Miss Ilandyside. 
of the Hon. East India Coinpany^s ser- ' 25. At Oxgang House, George Stir- 
vice, on the Bengal establishment, to Mi.’iA ling. Esq. capjain in the army, to AIiss 
Perry, of Tavistock Square. Gray. ' , 

27. At Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colo- At Madras, Alex- Fairlic Bruce, 

ned Greentree, of^^he Hon, Fiast India Esm .of the civil service of the Hon. East 
Company s service, to JMiss Dyer. ' In(ha“Conij)any, to Miss Caihcart. 

28. At Rhue, Licutenartt.^Colonel I). 27. At Lonuon, Win. FuUartoii Liiul- 

M'Donald, Hon. East India Company’s say Carnegie, Esq. of Spynie and Boy- 
scrvici^ to Miss McDonald. sack, to the Right Hon. Ladypane^Cbris- 

^ — The Rev. Alexander Waugh, A. M. tian Carnegie, fourth daughter of tile Earl 
of tlie Scots Church, Miles’ Lane, Lon- of Northesk. 

don, to Miss Louisa Oordojn 30. At Mellendean, Charles Abraham 

29. At Eelbngge, Norfolk, the Rev. Leslie, Esq. to Miss Anna Walker. 

Colin Camnbell, to the Hon. Beatrice Latcljj, At Paris, General Vatier, in 
Byng, daughter of the late Viscount Tor- the service ol his Most Christian Majesty, 
rington. to Miss Boyd. , 

80. At Glasgow, Kenneth M'Kenzie, — At Edinburgh, William Lambie, 
Esq. Lodialsh, to Miss Mary MXean. Esq. of the Island of Jamaica, to Miss 
DtoivMiiKR i,— 'At London, the Earl of Elizabeth Dundas Crichto*'. 

Errol, to Mias Eliza Fitzclarcnce, third 
dar^li ter of his Royal Highness the Duke 

of Clarenct>. ^ DEATHS. 

At Chapelhill, mish of Cai laverock, 

Cajptain Alexander Qorthwick, R.N. to January 1. — At Deinerara, Milliken 
Mias Mai^garet Rawhne. ' Craig, Esq. of Ballewan, late commander 

5. Rich. Gresloy Esq. of St5we House, in the Hon. F,ast India Company's scr- 
neoa Lichdeld, to Mrs DrummjM, widow vice. 

of Robert Druwnnond, Esq. ofMegginch 2. At Brechin, the Rev. Mir Straton, 
Castle. minister of the English Ep^copal chapel. 

7. At St Pancras Churcli, London, ' — At EongrUi, Jedburgh, Mr Jai...es 
William Hcndnckaoii* Eaq. of the island Dpidson,date of Hindlee. Few pasaei. 
of Nevis, to Mias El^or«Fyfe, of Ja- this good man's dpor without a thud in- ' 
*>^ca- , • • vitatioq and friendly welcome to his she!- 

10. At Wolverluunpton, the Hon. Cap- tering cot, and friendly board. This be- 

tai;' Jocelinc Percy, R. N. to Misa Sohpia uevolent individual is supposetl to have 
Ehzabeth Walhouse- been in the eye/if the author of Guy J^lan- 

11. At tlu' Manse of DorYiock,,Mlohn 'when lie divw the character of 

Carlyle, Es^. of Dorilbck, to Mi^ Sloan. Dajtdy Dtnnwnt, " , 

1 2. At T. ester Frew, Henry Richard- 3 .^ A t Patrington, in lus Jear, Wil- 

W, Esq. of Wester t^ulmore, Stxling- liani Dolman, Taylor, Esq. 

shire, to Miss Helen Forrester. — Af. Lanijholra, Mr Telford, aged 90T 
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X At Som Costlb, Wm. Somniervdl, 
Esq. of Hamilton Farm. ^ 

4. At AbeRlern* Thomas Bannerman, 
Esq. m^phant. 

5. At Edinburgh, in her 80th )*ear, 
Mrs Helen Ct ray, late of Newhall. 

Geor^^e Wilkie, K»q. of 
!4uchlishic, aged 66. 

\ 6?^t Edinburgh, Mrs Cariyle Bell. 

' At Beverley, in lAr 78th year, Alrs^ 
Sinclair, widow of the Rev. fjeorge Sin- 
clair, A. IM. Rcf torf»f Wilford, near Not- 
‘•'tihgham. 

7. At Muirton, Lady Naime, widow of 

thr? lati‘ Sii William^airne of Dunsirr^ 
nane, Bart, aged 76. • 

— At West End, in the pari.sh of Few- 
ston, at the advanced age of 110 years, 
John Domaine. > 

— At F^rt William, Calcutta, Thotmis 
Qingwall Fordyce, lieutenant and acting 
adjutant and quartermaster of tlic Bbngal 
artilkiT. 

8. Mrs Goi({on Pringle, of Crawhill. 

— A(f Stirling, IMrs Helen Littrejohn, 

widow of Provost John Gilchrist, aged 
70. 


^9. At Montrose, oftlictypus Feuer, Mr 
George Henderson, sui^eon, of Ae Royal ' 
Navy, in the 45th year' of bis 
^ — Wm. T. Taylor, Esq. of Turnliain- 
green Terrace, deputy inspector of hospi- 
tals irt the British army. 

— At Kinsole, Xieut.- Colonel Henry 
^leddish Furzer, Royal Marines. 

~ Capt. ^Jeorgfi Constantine Urmston, 
Royal Navy. # 

. 10. At Little Syon, Lady JidiSabtlh 

PerL7. 

— At Stirling, John M^Gibbon, Esq. 
of Southlodge, who for 56 yekrsdischiifgea 
the duties of town-clerk of tliat burgh, 
and for 34 years those of shcrifi'-subati- 
tute of the county. 

1 1. At Madras, Dr Alexander Stewart, 
secretary to the medical board, Ac. at 
that ploOO.# 

— At Fort Louis, Mauritius, WiUiajm 
George Waugli, Esq.^ 

— At Exeter, in her 77th year, Mftify, 
Dowager Countess of Rothes* 

— At Lasswade, Crichton Strachan^ 
Esq. late shipbuilder, 

— The Rev. William Gordon, minister 


— • At Tinian, Patrick Begbie, Esq. late 
ofCastlehilL 

— At Trinidad, Robert Hill, Esq. late 
merchant in Glasgow. 

y. In Charlestown, North America, Mrs 
^Starr Barrel^ after fully eompledng one 
liundred and twenty years of an active 
and varioup, life. This vehcraBle lady was 
borp in tlie year 1699 of the Christian 
ora, about a year before the death of 
Charles IL King of Spain. Pe(er 1. was 
then Czar of Muscovy — a title now en- 
larged to that of Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias i Frederick Augustus was Kinjg of 
Poland ; Charles Xfl. was King of Swb- 
^ ; Frederick IV, (gpn to Chmtian V^ 
^was King of DetmnSrk ; William ni. 

King.^ England ; Peter IV. King of Por- 
• tugal ; and Louis XV. King of France. 

— At Lanfyllin, Montgomeryshire, Mr 
Evan Pirice, watchmaker, at the advanced 
age of one hundred/,and four years and 
ten months. ^ j 

At Edinbui^ Miss Little Gilnlour* 
daughSejr of t8e dSs^sed William Charles 
Little Gilftiour, Esq. of J[?raigTtiillar.p 
^ — At MeiriBe F&ce, Stirang, Dugald 

Forbes, EsqfiT J •- 


of Cktt, in the 6f)th year of hb age. 

— > At Calinonell, tne Rev. John Blair, 
minister of the Assiniate Conp-egation, in 
the 67th year of his ago, and 40tli qf bis 
ministry. 

— At Greenhill, near Sheffield, 'aged 
88, Mr John Fox, who hos Left cbiliben, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
to the amount of 100 ! * 

12. lb Gloucester^ at an Advanced age, 
the Hon. Mrs of Biriiop 

Harley, mid Diother of the Ri^t Hou* Bic 
Karl of Oxford. 

— A^ Dumfries, aged 104, MrsfeJanet* 
M^Naught^ relict of thcblast of the male 
line outlie Lairds of Kilwlmnity ; mother- 
in -4aw U> Mr Whitc^ mathematician 
and the nearest relation, in this country, 
^ Sir Tboiaak Mysilop, ^rt. commander- 
in-1?hief at Madras. , 

— At Quebec, William Scott, Esq. 
younger of Wooll. 0 

-T- Agjd 86, Mr Thomas Avre, many 
years keeper of the Castle in Newcastle. 
He Wj^s inresent tha riege of Quebec, 
and was one of the men ait^fbe gun drom 
whVrh Uiccclemteil rebel Genend Mont- 
gomery rcccivw the dqath wound. He 


U 
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afterwards commanded a vessel from New- 
castle ill the Itamhurgh trade for aboye 
twenty years. 

13. In the 82d year of his age, ^Ir Joha 
Thoniiroii^ parish schoolmaster, ^luthil. 

— At Paisley, Mr Andrew Ai’^right, 
manufacturer, m the Cc'ith year of his 

age. 

— At Dunkeld, Mrs Mv-xwell, aged 

81. 

— At oVIoness House, James Robertson,- 
Eso. late of Kilhchangic, aged 96. He 
outjived .oil Ins own family, (the male 
part of which hoiurarably bled and died 
in the service of their country,) and alsi 
aU the companions of his youth. We luve 
fVequently observed the death of fhc last 
of Prince Charles Edward s followers an- 
nounr£*d ; and noiv venture to a.s»ertj with- 
out fear of contradiction, th4t this is the 
lost of the officers \vho fought under him, 
at the battle of Culloden, in It 46. He 
communded a company of the Atbole 
Highlanders upon that memorable day ; 
ancY hoing perfectly collected in his senses 
to tlie last moments, hi^ cntlmsiastic ac- 
counts of the deeds of other years were 
truly interesting.— iVW/i Conner. 

— The Elcctress of Hesse, after a short 
ilhiess. 0 

14. At Grant's Bmes, near Hadding- 
ton, Agnco Brown, the mother of Rums, 
the poet, in the H8th year of her age. 

— At Greenock, in the 86th year of her 
4 age, Mrs Ann Fullarton, relict of the Rev. 
John jMonteath, minister of the united 
parishes of IhmstoR and Killclbu. 

* — At 8t Andrews, the I{,ev. Dr Heiir} 
David Hill, professor of Gretk in that 
University, much and justly regretted. 

— ^'At Docraw, in tlie parish of Beiih, 
Lieut. Wm. L£avachj, of the lilst Royal 
North British Fnsilcers, 

lA At Jedburgh, at an advancetl age, 
Mrs Elliot, sen. <»f Harwo^. 

— At Canto'll, Captain^ Robert Suir 
Dairy inple, oou of the klc Sir Hew Ha- 
milton Dairy mple, of North Berwick and 
BarjJ'my, Burt. 

— AtLockerby, William MiLrtin,^Esq. 
of Blackford, wnter tliere. 

— In tl^ iiOill year of his ago, John 
little, Esq. younger of Dum, NewahjKy. 

— The Grand Duchek^ of Baden, agul 

? 3 . 

16. At Edinburgh, in rur >^2d year, 


Mrs Jean Wilson, telicUof the lute" Mr 
George Wilaon, merckinb, .Dundee. 

1 6 . At London, Mis ifreiuon, lyldow of 
the late Admiral Brenton. 

“ — At Lingen, in Westphalia, James 
Macrae, Esq. late ol Ilolmams. 

— At Ncthei^ House, la “"..♦hagow, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nasmyth, latej^^' the 
7th West India i^girnent. * 

17. Mr Philip T. Aleyor, the eminent 
com])oi>er and [professor of the Harp, in 
the 8Hth year of his age.» 

— At Glasgow, Archibald Cftmiibell, 
JJsq. merchant la Glasgow, late ot tlie 
^island of .Tuuiaica. < • 

— At Loiulon, Lieutenant-General 
James Campbell, af:ed 76. 

— At Gosport, Robert Grierson, Esq 
Royal !-iavy. ^ * 

— At Bath, Mrs Helen M^sAchope, re- 
lict of Geortre Waiichopc, Esq of Fal- 
mouth, county of Devon. 

18 At Bolton, Lancashire, in thPS^th 
year of his agC) William Ihack, Esq. phy- 
sician there. 

— Mrs Linloy, aged about 92, widow 
of the late Mr Lmley, fonnerly of Drury- 
lane theatre, who was the father of the 
first Mrs Sheridgn. 

— At Kdiuburgh, aged 82, Wil- 
ham M Ch'lsh, printer. 

— Ai Edinburgh, Wilhani Scott, attor- 
ney at law, Calcutta, aged 32. 

— At Behvood, Joh*i Young, Esq. late 
of London. 

— At ^MiiUo, J.uie, youngest daughter 
of the Hon. Captain Elliot, Royal Navy. 

19. At^Edinburgh, MissEbjiabeth Jan- 
nct Russell, youngest daughtei of the late 
Colonel Hu-sell of Ashiesteel. 

, 20. In his 79th year, John Mackenzie 
of Torridoii, in the county of UoSs, Esq. 

* — A\ an advajtcad'.agc, M 1*8 Timm 
widow of tlie late George Thomson ot 
]Mosuhouses 

21. At the manse of Aberncthy, tin- 
Rev. John Grant, minister of that parish, 
m the 81f»t year of his age. 

— At Moyball, Sh* jEne^ Mackintosh, 
of Mackiiitosh, Riirt. qmiUuju of Clanchat- 
taii, ill the 69th >ear^h%agc. 

— At Kirkcudbiight, in the 8t»th year 
ot hUs’age^, ami iOth of his ministry , the 
Rev. Dr Rolicvt Muter, of the IkJins 
of the cha|)d royal, and cl^lain in ordi- 
nary to hi^ Iflic Majesty ** 



81 . 
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**« ■ 

Jolin SlHfelf, M. of 

At ti«4#gton, Mr$ IdabdQii; 
kie of 

Su^eoly, in the priin«i^«^li|^ Ifec 
Hcv. BMIW Garoock/ iftm ta|AI& of 
• ^Cailbn^Oi "EdinWgh. 

— At tbo manse of ,llev. 

YViinicfcTip ' t a 



no ao( , _ . _ , 

ftioir nOus^ ; and 

g i feed in , 

ep, ^1iey naaB7 descend 
$Q mpo'Mil} all!vn« 
ita At'S{itin^^d> near Forres, 
iCttitie, E^. of Spangfleld, late surgeoii 
in the 78th Jtt^mont. * 

At" in the 80th year of 

Mr Haldane, minister. ^ her agCj^ Mrs Janet Maciiity re. , • " 

^.' At his scat iH Chttletoti-hotne, in * — At Mundie* parish of Atierdalgwu 


NM 


^ tte cotmty of Wilts, John Howard, ftarl 
of SuffSk and Berksiure, Viscount Ando* 
vcTy and Baron Hotvaidl of Char1,eton, gfe* 
neral in the army, c<»<n]|{|l df the itth re- 
giment of foot, ^^ti>^or'of Londonderry 
and Culmore fdfts,^ lrelktid« Hia^ord* 
h) the dlst year of his a^ 

— At Sidnmuth, hia Hoyal Highness 
the fhifee of Kent, in the dSd year of his 
dge. , t 

— ^ Jn Jamaica, ih the pHme of life, 
James Wa]^, Esm ofMayBeld* 

— Fiinceuharles of^Jeh&iditctf Garo- 
latb, in the Sdth year of his ago. 

At Househiu, Mrs liunlop, wlfeM 
of Housebill. 

At^atfe^, the ttey. Patrick Con- 
nel, minister of the Asaodate Congrega- 
tion there, in the 5 Jth year of bk age, and 
3Bd of his ministry. 

, SA Od l^rd the Castle Hunsly East 
Indiaman, for Bengal, James, ehlest son 
of James Hay, wtitcr U>thp f^et. 

At •Naples, Carding Caracdolo, 
BHhop fC Palestine, ^ 

26 . At Soone, Mrs Brodle, widow of 
Rer., Johti»Brodi0, BtCO minister of Kin- 


*"> At RicbntKhkd, Miss Maria Dhiulat. 
**- at AtebempaalLum, on 

thO route to Imdifnopdlyv Lientenant G. 
Johnstime, RefareQ^ts: • • • 

«I^At Hoyston, Ha^ts,.iii*hil TOth 
year, Air Henry Andre wa> the editor of 
Moore^s Almanack."* • * > 

' yiseonntess Gormanstoh^ ^ Gor* 


the Rev. Daaid MdisS^ M. 

— At Tranent, the llev. dtobert BW**- 
rdf, in the 68tb yea? Of his age, and 4Bd 
«hf his ministry, ' 

— At hi$ seat, Trelowarren, domwalL 
Sir VyaU Vyvian, Bart. 

. At Mr C. Be Monti; jnn. 

W^t J^nhUrgh, after a few days ill* 
mtborn of Casdewto. \ ' 

. At uie manse of Cleish, MlsS 
zabeth Darlitig. ' 

— At Otd, near Berwick, Mr Geor|pe 
Laitig, farmer. 

Athishemso, FyfeTlncC, Donald 
MXaine, Biwl. tncTchant in Edinburgh. 

29. At SOhningHHl, Berks, Miss Grace 
Campbell, daughter of the late Hbbert 
Campbell Of Moiizie, Kimj. 

At his house, G^org<^s Sqtiare, Edin- 
burgh, David Blair, Esq. merchant. 

30, At London, John Latouche, Ee^. 
OTif of the rq^esentatives in Parliament 
for the coutt^ of Leitrim. 

— At Ora> AJex. M'Kanaie, Esq. of 
Ord,aged86. ^ . 

In* the island of GrcTiada, MrChaji,' 
Brown, youngest son of Mr John Osbum 
Brown, W. S, , 

'81. At GtrUberwcII, on the flay hf eom- 
dktedhis 98th year, life Hon. ('olonel 
Peter^rup, 

AtTOinbi^h, Licutonant-Generak' 
WBllam HobertsW of Lude. 

• At Ikbert ATexarider, second 
dm of the fate' Licutenam-Ck^neral Sir 


mauston Coado, countj^ef M^aA. ' ' James Loi^i G. C. B 


£«Mp ktepm^i^f Aaa ' • 

— AtCkamt£i^Sti^Gt%ow,Ag^ 
Buclnmastjl jlfHct m Janjeii Fidier. late 
fertner of Cltdgend of Cam^stf, ij^ 83. 
Her husban^iedaBAk 16^6, 

agie^l^* JPwy were tnt]|fe^ 82 years, 
FOi.. xiii. rAMt II. 


Lately . — Uie Fnar's Vennel,#)UTri- 
agodVj, BnMget Constrfjle, wife of 
..^,^jicpn Johustoa^blac^smith, who is left, 
at of 87, to lament the loss of a 

l«j|jtiier, he had b^iiiilied in 

mairia^ iuim^ Cordial aSaeta^ feiir no leaf 
than fifty-fo^r years and a half. 

fa* 
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iMiefy. At R^gwodd^ 

** itged &At hmdat^^ mnA tM ycm, 
who liv^ in the Teifjfn of tliree Mn^ ; he 
waM many yoars a lAeitobant in tho Kew- 
fonndlfnd trade. 

-i- At Chacewater, Klizabeth^ the dnfigh* 
tcsr of Joseph Ralplu Though she nad 
1 cached her 21st year, her height wa<<* 
only two feet ten inches ; slw Was not at 
all deformed, but father Well tn-oportlon- 
ed» fjuring her lifo she waa neM(v known ^ 
tolauglii or cry, or utter aay sound what- 
CTCt, thmtgh It \va« esvidenrshe botli saw 
and hoard ; her wgii^ht never exceeded 
twenty pounds. * 

At High Wycomb, Bucks, aged 8d’,‘ 
Mr Matthew Dates, oite of the oldest and 
most celebrated hoitieultumtain theking- 
dom. 

— At bor house iu Castle jltrert* Mrs 
Mure, widow of the late Wifiiaui Mute, 
Esq. of Caldwell, ohe of the Barons of his 
Majesty's Exchequer in Scotland. 

—■At Crail, iti the prime of life, Wil- 
Ihitp Macdonald Fowler, Esq. writer iu 
FicFfiiburgh. , 

t- At her seat, Carlfon House, near 
Malmsbory , oged 82, the Countess of Suf- 
folk. 

— At Horblt‘y, Gbucestershire, John 
Sheppard, Esq. 

— At Tianark, in the IDtli year of his 
age, Mr Janies llamiltoiii late farmer at 
Jerriswood. 

— At his house, the Stirling Castle, in 
the parish of IVelawney, island of Ja- 
maica, ageil 02, Wilham Sawyers; £s(]. 

* — At Godaiming, ^Nicholas vEoftua, 
Esq. formerly Iicutcnant-c6lo])cl of the 
4th regiment of dragoon guanls, in the 
< 80th ye&r of his age. 

— x\t Londoy, a fow weeks after his 
return from India, Robert Steward £sq. 
of the Hon. East India Cofaapaay'a 
'od service, third son df th^ lato RpWt 
Stewart, Kbq. o( BalladiiD. ♦ 4 
Fkbkimry^i. — A t the Vlihr noir 
Spanish I'ouii, Jamaica, FraiiciiClaidiam^ 
Esq. ^formerly a rc^tescutatliW lu Rteem- 
bly for thfi^ parish of $t Tltomas. 

— At her house of ttarmitl)^ 

Stair Frimer0i^,70ungaft daughits^tlW 
hto Sir Ardki^ld Erimerose^ ik 
DigDipace. * * vA *>> , vt, 

^ At GsyAelA' Edinbuf^^ 

Mr Robert Horsburgh. 


h - At Berfoi isi^ whose 

mtoukh muao was Ekpi0tM^Gm^r,4«e^ 
102 years and three mou^k. mwlms- 
hand was many years a tenant on the 
esIii^too^Breadalbane, andahel^rielfwaa 
a servant at an inn at Killin, in die year 
when Fnnpc Charles tjfS th^ . , 
With tyhdm^e shook hands, and often 
boasted of th<; honour. 

At James Hog&iib, Esq. 

>' aged 7% deiMy regretted. ^ 

—At his house, iE York Wace, Lon- 
don, Josep^i Msdocks, Esq. of an iniiaui- 
matiirn in hia chest Mr Madocks was 
the first kmaleur ^tor of his day. His 
ncrfoniianco of ^Jhlstaff was truly excel- 
lent. He was Wgttho^jxmvivisl compa- 
nion of Frank Noriu^aRmrards Earl of 

— At Anlfreck, in the fsle o<>Sky, Mrs 
Macleod, DoWagyir of 'Fidisker, at the ad- 
vanced oi^ of dL 

3. At Irvine, the Rev. James He-Mte- 
son, mktister of Irt^ine- 4 

— AtKdiiihdigb. Gideon Ouncali, Esq. 
asfiii^t coimlssary<qm&erad. > 

At Manley, BeVomihire, Mrs Man- 
ley, of Manley. . ^ 

— At Jbt Andrewi^ the Hot. WiQiam 
Richard, aged 70. 

—At Blithfidd; in Staffordshire^ Louisa 
Lady Bagot, relict of the late, apd mother 
of the present Lord Bggot. ^ • 

5. At Dublin, suddenly, in an apcqilee- 
tic ’fit, Peter Digges la Touche, Esq.^ 

7 . At the iGarland, near Kilbagie/ Mr 
John M*hfi 9 y, in the 74tih f&a of his 
age. i. ^ ^ 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Sorym- 
geour, eldest son of Henry Scr^Toigeour 
Weddrrbum of Wedderburn and Birk- 
biB, Esq* .ui, 

H. At London, the Right HbmBif V|- 
cafy Chi^ustica uJ 

titt €owX ofiGomiim 
10 . As Faakm House, Geoige HoiSte, . 
Esq* m Wiadderhara, 

— At BaRtii Ae Princess Aim EUao- ' 
hath Jjauiiia^ his Royal Highiicss 

Biiih)S«FeiAiiiat)4 ^PriM 
— At Id* bottte iii.'N*mina Sinrt, 
(j^ftAon, Beqjiuniit y^sst, |>r'‘tj4ent 

hfati^ j.-. * «. (' 

wwdke. ^ . 



At h&r btidute in Charlotle %ukW, 
Mrs Bttlfour> MdffdtoySmn 


SU 



s]^u«ti^ of' Aleximder Gorddd^^l^ i 
vehmtje, 4 * 

, r-T At Salutatkm, in 

bis year^ Mr B£ii|ii|iii Qistnet, 

— At Bath. di#Rcr. l^mnhsHaweis, 
I.L.B. M. D. rector of AH Saiii# Atd- 
winkle, Notts, chi^plain and priiioi|>al 
^stee to the late Qowtets of Ht»hting« 
(bstf founder of tlie:£ 4 cHadonMi<^ionary 
Socfclyt ^d ikth^^of missious to the 

At $t Andrews, David To^, sen* 
l£*q, \ 

. ^ At Rothesay, in' hisBdd year, John 
Blain^ Esq. late collector of the ehstoms 
fHens, sheiid'-aub^tiUf of the county of 
Bute, and eaq^missary of the Isles, 

^ Atr ^Sh, Sutherlandshhe/ in the 
&4|h year of hiar age, Mrs Jane Nichol- 
soui mi^ of ^ late John Macdonald, 
Esq. Bre^kish. 

IB. At Perth, Patrick Stewart, senior. 
Esq. aged HJ. 

At Burntisland,' Mrs John Young, 
i^aiior. " 

At F(»aobeUo, Mrs SusannasHarries, 
arife of Captain Pierie, R. N. 

7 - At jgoster Moffat, ♦Mass Jane Wad- 
idJ, of Easier MoBht. \ ' 

^3. jUtt JPiaMcy, Mrs Fanny Oi^ wife 
)f Alexander Campbell, Esq. sherin-Bub« 
Fiififcyi 

^ At Dafidstone; Miss Colder, of Da« 
iddstone. 

— At Maxwellton, Miss Ann Maao- 
alB, oeCfTruaum.^ , 

\ At sea> Ob m coakt of 4fr^;*Mr 
3f«Oige Wilson, as 8 istii»MaUlS 0 li' bia 
Majesty's gun-lnig (he * 

-** At Annat Lo^ 6 > wt^^t^chiAy i^ient.** 

At JEdiiAu^^ thiS^ yoUngfiSt 

laughter of^€oul^ Iif#ckjmm 
POitmoaa, • 

l4.#At ^di^^Qiaiies £iq* 

ato coOiB^ of exdkMti EelSo.. 



fio^tbo intlA Mid'did 

• Aemtdmrwbo was engsi^ 01 
« of her late Royal tbs foibbess 

Charlotte. ^ ^ 

lA At EirlKcudhrigbt, Sarah, wife of 
William Mure* Esq* of TwynholmMsilWj, 
t aged 30. ^ 

At ^ PetdVsburgh, Mt Brown, a 
Rltq^s messenger# He bad been sent ouf 
, with (Hstmuihes to the Russian |bvein* 
ment, announcing the death of our late 
Xing, ’'and die accession of hhi present 
M^esty. ^ • . • 

^ — At Rosehill,^ Totteridge, Hertfcfd* 
* shire, in his 98th General the Hon. 
Si( Ales»nder Mamud, of Clifton, Bart» 
'M*- At Hiilhcmse* very suddenly, Wil- 
«liam Esq.^f Hlllhouse. 

i.4K>nard McNally, Esq. 

IS. AsliOndon, the Right Hon. Lady 
Mary Hesirietta P^rskine, sister to the 
PDarl of Itosalyn. 

At Brighton, Major^Gctieral John 
Lindsay. ^ 

— At 103, Adnee's Street, Edinburgh, 
Edmond Livingston, Esq. aged 89 years. 

— At Edinburgh, Sarah Nobcott, spOUse 
of William Maule, Esq. 

— At London, Catlicrine, widow of 
John Hunter, Esq. Brunswick Square. 

•—At Paialey, Mrs M’Kerrell, wife of 
Fulton M^Kerrel, Esq, *• 

— * At Orchard House, Paisley, Henry 
Bowie, Esq. of Alounthlow,. aged 7.5. 

1 7. At Milmarnoc^, Mr 3ames Meuros, 
bookseller. , • 

— At Stir Osnk^ Thomas Simpsob^ 
Esq. of l^tar, aged 79. 

IB. At BanB^ Mr James Imlaeh^ itfer^ 
diant* * ' • 

Cletcland Row, St James's, LoA« 
doQ^jMid^-Gciicral Hamilton, colonel of 
the Royal Waggfta Train. ^ 

^ At Edinbi^h, George Kincaid, Ew|. 
son of tliolate JoIm^Kincaid, Esq. 
of^ncaid. 

David Dtmdas, G.C.B.gQ|mOr 
of Ae Royal Military Collgrc^ ChAsea. 

At'%e house of her father-in-law, 
SirWaiheR WiAhb^ Barh th^^ HobofUim. 
hie Mariqnne Curaob, onhhdaughfer of 
&• Right BoiyBuroueaa 
19. At 

merchant. ♦ ^ ^ ^ 
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19 . At her house, Hill Street, Mr$ Jo-} 

Hdrniiton, relict of tlie l|ite | 

McCormick, Esiq. advoctite, Sheriff-deputc ' 
of Ayrshire^ and Solicitor of Texnds for ^ 
Scotland, 

— At' Largo, Archibald Goodsir, Esq. 
M.D. Member of tlie Jtoyal College of 
Surgeons of London, and late surgeon in 
the Elf (ibhirc regiment 01* iniliUa* ' ^ 

— At his residence in. Park liftne, Ixm- 
don, Oi an inffammation in the dungs, 
Edward Cooke, Ksq. luUi Under Secretary 
of State in his Majesty's Office for Ftir&n 
Aftiihs. ^ ^ 

— At Kdinburgb, at the early ’age of 
18, Fra mis Alexander Gathcrar, third 
son of .lolm Gatherar^ F.sq. surveyor t)f 
Uives for llanffshire. * 

— At Newton, Airs Eli/,.ibcth Bu- * 
(hunan, relict of John Craig, If&q. Belle- 
wan, 

20. At his house, ja Manchester Street, 
Manchefatcrbquarc, London, Gilbert Hall, 

FoSq, 

' — In St (hles’q, Norwich, in his 80th 
year, Mr Joseph Leonard Mopaigny, by 
birth a Frefuhman, and^many years in 
^ the scr> ice of the unfortunate T ,<mib XVI. 
holcliiig the post of private secretary till 
the death of that Monarch. 

— At Fdinlniigh, at the house of her 
ruplu'w, tile Uev, Dr Meiklejohu, Mrs 
ISIargaret Oroe, ildest surviving daughter 
ol th<‘ Utc Hugh Tree, Ksq. of Saline 
ShdW. 

21. At Ktlnokhank, near Selkirk, VVjl- 
liHtn Scott, F'.q. ot Fllnckbank, kite of 
the isiland of JaTuaic.!. 

— At Ardoch, Captain Charles Moray, 
youngest son of the bite ColotiePChaiks 
< Moray;, Stirling, of Aliercaivuy. 

— A this hous^', in Lower Brool! 55trecf, 
J^ondon, in the 92d year of his age. Vis- 
count Cur '/on. « ^ 

— At Au, Mr Henry Cowan, junior, 
writer and banker. ^ 

— 'J'he Uev. Dr Goorg^ Laiv^on, of ihb 
Associate c(»ng!egaUou of Selkirk, in the 
7 1 St jjear of his age, ahd 4.9th of his ini- 
ni.sti y.’ , 

22. At Melville House, theTliJ!:ht H^n. 
AUxnulcr Katl o^Levi* and ALdyUle. 
«ged 70 

— Alifeeslie, Thomafi Inglis, Esqeof 


22. At 'Practon, Mrs Catha- 
rine M*Cartliy, aged Ij^ yeaiy. ^ 

23. At Savil, ,111 the islaad of Sanday, 

I Orkney, Mrs Helen Douglas. 

d At Thenurst Cottage, Berios, Colo- 
nel Sheldrake, of the royal artillery, 

24. At Ayr, Mr (filbert 
*'chant, agetl 82. 

— At the of Turriff*, Mrs 3iu- 
art, wiftj of William Stuart. 

^ At No. (SOr Abbt^hUl, Edinburgh, 
Miss Jajnet Macilonaldr 
— Ai!t Aberdeen, Mrs Niven of lihorn^^ 
ton. 

29. At Selkirk, Mp» Mann, spouse qf 
•Pb Mann, E!m|. ^ 

Latr/ijy At Alalta,^f ^in inflammation 
in thejK)wels, Vice-Aainirul Sir T. Free- 
mantle.G.C.B. Commandtr of the fleet in 
the M^ftftranean. ^ J 

— At the Isle of Franco, Alexander 
Willifttu IToung, F.sq. Commissary-Ge- 
neral of that isliui^. (I, 

— At Bath, suddenly, V'icc-Admiral 
Faycrm'aii, aged *65. > 

— At Bloomsbury, Mrs Boswell, relict 
of Bruce Boswell, P'sq* of Iyer Lodge, 
Bucks. 

— At Hanover, in the 7Lst year OF liis 
age, Lieut.-Coloud Sir Juuics Bontein, 
one of luR ^bijesty^s Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber. 

IVlAHoti 1. Captain Jamca Aberdour, 
R. N. 

— At Du.nfrits, James Grujiatn, Esq. 
of Furthljcadr late writer in Dumfries. 

— IMrs Kntbnnc Burd, wife of Rol^rt 
Dick, writer, JCdinbunjli. . 

2. At Musselburgh, StrsOuiM, aged73. 

3. At Ediuburgli, Mrs Greig of Leth- 
augic. 

At Berwick on Twexd, in hjs 81st 
year, John Constable, Esq. late of Mdef'r 

— At the manse of Tain, Mrs 
rot Brodio, Ikidow of the late Reverend 
Charlca Calder, nunisUii of Urquhart. 

4. At Gihral^ij. after a long ifluoss^ 

Major Charlca Taylor, of the Boyal Ar- 
tillery. ' ! 4 ^ * , , 

' — Mrs'fSandetkon, eged 89, rdicbof 
Mr Thomas Sandorbojj.j ;jer(^aut* ', 

— ^At Edhiburg]^, Miss Grace,J3rown, 
eldest daughter nfc the late Captain An- 
drew Brofn, R^ ^ ; 
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L At Strani^l 
of Aires* 






r MUs Agtifs CAmpbcli Ikidow of the Ut^ Joht^Uon, aini* 
Aires* • ' " • IrcghTient of foot, aiul luotber of the Kight 

—’At Hosemarkie, Charles Matlieson, Honourable Lady Ora;^ aged 8S> j^'Ats. 
JShq* * j/ • *24.- At Perth, Mr Thomas Wishart, 

a. At Manchester, James KnoxjiSBq. wood-merchant, • 

late of Glasgow. — At Air AI^Keaifs, TTmon Placo, 

. "^—’^ftWurnskle Cottage, CampSic, Ilo- ^ Glasgow, Atiss Eliza (\)ok, of NeWUjjb 
bort Bryson, Esq. Hall, Northuudvrland. 

^At Ir\ine, Oavi^l Me, Esq, — J, I^el, Jisq. of Fazeley, brother 

7. At Sharrow Head, llaar Sheflfiehk^ to Sir U. Peel, Bifrt. 4 ^ 

Major- (h-neral P^girick Alackensie, Colo-* ^5. At Cadogan Ten ace, near London, 

^ ^jel of the 'id ttoyal Veteran iUttfliion. in Ifcr 8(ith year, Airs Moore, widow of 

8. At* Beniiiilb, Hugh Ilonald, Esq. of DrlAloore. ' • . # 

• Bennalb. . -f- At lus house ft\ Forlh Stieet, m his 

•9. A tQueensferry, Airs Mary Alacken- , *58111 year, John 'Phomson, Esq. inci- 


zie, wife of the Rev. J(Jhu Hendei^^on 

— At BcverlCJfc^' typhus fe\er, Lieu- 
tenant-General Cheney. * 

— M Toore<ilalo, Major- Goiif Keith 
Macalist^, of Loup. 

. 10. Suotltnly, while tvalldng his 

garden, near Tuiigicr, iii the Tfid year of 
his^ge, James Simpson, Esq American 
Constd to tKx Kni|X‘ror of Alorocco. 

13. At Allahabad, East Invlies, Grace, 
daughter of the late James UoberUon, 
Esq. Superintending Surgeon II<»uouiable 
Company’s Service, Dinapore district, 
Bengal. 

IL At th',* residency of Xepaul, Ro- 
bert Stuart, Kwj. youngest son of the late 
Sir John Stuart of Allanbank, Bart. 

' — At ^ft-anraer, James ALNair, K.sq. 

late Suigeon of /lie RojalNavj. 

45, At»St Petcrsl)urgh,M?oui6 Diuiean 
Wossauqyor, Esq Secretary to the British 
Embassy at the Court of Russia. 

18. AV^rbroath, Hr John Peter, 

19. At Carlung, Ayrshire, Archibald 

Alexander, Esq. of Boydston, in the 85th 
year of liia age. ^ 

i?0.*At Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, 
ilf86istaiit4!$urgoQC)J^. A. Simpson, of the 
^ COth light infantry. * * • 

3». Mr John Forsyth, *manufjtciurcr 
; .in Glasgow. 

N 23. At Perth, Captain Colin Campbell, 
of the West Perthsb^ local militia. 

— At Davfhnjl^ Northamptonshire, 
Lieutcnant-^olpttd I^vid H|ittray, la|e 
of the OSdifc^nfent or foot. 

— DunkeldJ^Ir John Proudfoot, 
aged 79"y^to. 


2i. David, Pal ^ 
insurance br^cr in 



. banker and 
•gtf. 


At Kihfauns Castle, ^rs Johnston, 


rrnmt, Kdinhurgh. 

h- At Innergdlw’, James Lunisd/une, 
Esq, of Innci-gfllic. 

^ ^ At No. 1, Prince's Street, Ediii- 
^bttrgh, Mftis Re.'itnx Tlioinson, aged 
— At Glasgow, ^rs Coals of Baillics- 
ton. 

— At Edinburgl), ATiss Alary C.mip. 
bell, tjuid (biightei of Lord Siicootb. 

29, At Montrose, in the OOtb year of 
hib age. (’aptagi David Valentine, of his 
Alujcbtv’s navy. 

— Jruius Watt, Esq. many years iu < 
the RcrvKX* of the Honourable Eaist India 
Company. 

— At Kingston, Jamaica, the Rev. 
John Brown, minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Ebtablislnnrnt of that city. ^ 

— At Kdinburgli, .lames Dickson, Esq. 
Depute C'luk of the Ilij^i Court of Ad- 
miral^. 

27. At Tojt House, in the prime of 
life, David Irving, Ivsq. surgeon. 

26, At Grange, Miss Ann Lauder, cl- ^ 
dest daughter of the deeeimod Sir Andrew^ 
Laudei of Fountairdiail, Bart. • 

— At Knock, Banflfcluro, Alexander 
Stroiacl^ Esq. 

^ At Ediiib;irgh, Mr William Mat. • 
tin, late bookseller there, aged 78. 
t — At Aberdeen, aged 71, Airs Niven 
oS Thorn ton* • 

— Alexander (Jraham, Esq of Lime- 
kilna. W 

— A^KingBton, Surrey, fti the 79th 
y4kr of his age^^IJeutcnant-Geiu ral Ga- 
brick Johnston, of tlte Honourable East 
India Compands .Service.* * , 

— At ScafbJul Baths, Jos^h Thom- 
son, Ebq. Jc^urgh, late of tbo ibJand of * 
Jamaica. 
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* At Leith, Joseph Stoney, Esq. lat^ 
of Stonuyhengc, Jamaica, i 

S>9. At Orniiston, Afiss Jane Johnston. 

— At his house, George's Square, E-» 
cluihurgh, Hobert Little Gilmour, Esq. 
writer to Die signet. 

, — At her liousein Ciistle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Skene, aen.^of Rubislaw.c 

— At rechles, John Murray liobcrt- 
BOn, Fviq. (’onnnissary knd Sheriff* Clerk 
of Pceblofir. 

— At Ilillhousefiehl House, Mis^so- 
bel Uainilton„.WHlow of the dcccasodplr 
Alexander Urown, incrclrant in Euiii- 
burgb * 

— At Dumfries, Mr John Dunn, nu- 
nihter of the Independent church tlu rq 

30. In Die island of Tobago, Air John 

Duncan, iru rtliant. « 

— At PhJjnhurgh, Uichaftl Drake, 
youngest son of the late Admiral Deans of 
Huntingdon 

— At his house, in P'liisbury Square, 
London, in the Soih year of his age, Ro- 
bert Service, PNq. 

31, At Gloneehler Lodge, Ki his 19th 
year, (horge Charles (’aiming, PiSup 

— At Hampstead Heath, in the prime 
of life, the Hight Hon. Frances; Countess 
of Huntington, her Ladyship huMiig hun 
in on the Suiulay pix’ceding of her tenth 
child. 

,, — At Upper Grosvenor Street, I. on- 
don, Patrick Crauford Rruce, Esq. of 
GleiU'ly 

- At Seafield, near Dundee, 'John 
Rut ter, Pksq. 

At .lanuuca, AlissdPoplpim, daugh- 
ter of Sn Home l^pham. « 

Lahhf, At Hain^)sUM(l, the Hon. John 
Dmisdftile, Raron of the llussian wiipirc, 
in tlic 73d year of Ins agb. 

— Majoi David Carstairs, of the Bth 
iTvVgsmcn t of native inhinti^r, ai'tcr one day's 
illness, of cholera morbus, at Cannatore, 
near AIadra>. ** . * 

— At Lonbh, aged 97, ‘Mr Edward 
RUtb, (or many years a very eminent 
gia/ictiand dealer in stotik, and an exten- 
sive wool-irh'U bant. ^ 

— At Miiismoic. Bear (Jlocfster, Jolfti, 
Rogf'is, at the aUvabeed age of 107 years. 

— At Anpi^, in Franw, in the 17th 
year of her age, of the w^Ufibx, GeoP- 
giami Clephane Brooke, elclest daughter 
of Kir Joseph RrookT. Bart 


Lateh, At Bath, in^lierildth year. Die 
reRctor Dean Ogle, and mother of the 
late Mrs R. B. Sheridan. 

At hi« house in Great George Street, 
Westminster, John Hosier, Esq. in his 
67 th year. 

— At Aird, Ibleof Skye, M»r»®^5ttcd.i- 
nald, widow of Captain Charles Alacdo- 
nald. 4 ^ 7 

I — Oa boi^^his Majesty’s ship Sap- 
phire, in the West Inches, m December 
last, Mr Andrew Hutcln^on, surgeon. 

— At Nagi>ore, Lieuteiiant-(?olonel 
Henry Alunt, C. R. of the 6th Light Ca- 
^ valry. » 

— At Xegapatain, Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Archibald Kdnkm, 2d battalion 
23d rc^Jjfiment. " 

— i%iwp{iris, suddenly, JLady Courte- 
nay (3iicheRtir 

— J.oTHlon, Asheton cVrzon, Vis- 
count and Baron Curzon. 

— At London. Benjamin West, 2sq. 
in the S2d year of his age. , ^ 

Anui 1. At (iaderwarrha, India, the 
head-quarters of Colonel Adams, John 
Syine, younger of Ryedale, Lieutenant in 
the loth native infantry, and Dtqmty 
Commissary at Nagnore. 

— At IVincomalee, Thomas Miller 
Buchan, surgeon of his Majesty's ship, 
Alindcn. 

— At‘ St Crdix, in the AVtst Indies, 
George Allan, y.sq. 

— In JihiAicii, of a feveP) Charles 
Wight, son of^ Alexander Wight, \V ^S, 
— At Salisbury (irecn, Lady Dick, 
Sun. of Prestonfield. ^ 

— At the house of Wm. Wilbcrforcc, 
Esq. M. P. Kensington Gore, the very 
HevtTeiul ^j^xac Alilnei, D. 1). F^R.S. 

Dean of (’arlisle, President of (^aeeifs 

College, €lain bridge, «qd 
fessor ol: Alathemaiics in that University. 

— At Ansdruther Easter, David Hi^n- 
derson, Esq.Iate Commander of the Ptinc**^ 
of Wbles excise yacht, aged 77, 

2. Suddenly, in the^’Sith 

yeiir of his age, Th^^naas, B6lt, Esq. of 
Cruister. ^ j ^ 

— At Btompton, in tWe 42^, year of Uis 
ftge. Dr Thomas Brow^f, PfbfessOt of Mo- 
ral PhHoeophy in Univeriity ^Edin- 
burgh. ^ K i 

— Af *CheJfaafcaai, Mi^jor-C^emEral 
Kemmis. ' w \ 
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0U8<j,H8B<jver Square, | 14* At Faria, Daui^ Hultn Colt, rohct 
X-onaoa, tlie lli^t Honourable the^Earl f>i' Sir David Rae pf E&kgrovp, Rart 
of HarewooiT, aped 82. Oxlord Stnvt, jA>ndon, in her 

Bdth, m the T,5th year of Ws ^Ttthyear* the Dowager Lady Burgoyiic. 
ape, Mr Williain vriiitc, bookseW^m — At the t api' of (rood Hojh*, Hugh 
* Bcith- SpoUiswood, Esq. of tlu* Civil Stnice of 

7^%3. Countess of Kiuicouberg, the Miidra'^ Esialdidnuent, 

> At Caleutui, Mrs ItolK'rt C'unijdielL • — At lUclmiond lliy, Funce Edward's 

b.^At CatnpbeltoAvn, Alexander Auld, Islfnd, N<yth Afticxnra, the Rev. Mr *Vn- 
Esq. of iTareowde, diul Ib^ of Deme- ditw Nicholl, f 

* , 15. Homo, Mr dohn llcH, of Ediii- 

— At Fortlu life Ihw. Henry Sangbtor, buyU, burgt on. 
ftiiuislef ot llumlne, in the 63d year of t At Huhse Jlivoj’h I^Iouth, in the 
Ins mmiaiy, and S2d ol his age. Bif of Honduras, FftngK' IhAie. 

• — At l.anghrln^ the Jlov. John Jar- ^ I- Alexandii Moilat, Ks(|. ot Sunday- 
dine, junnsler of the •VBSooiate Hurgher • will, aged ye.ns. 
congregation, iik^itfVlst year of* lus age, I— At Ins house, St James's Square, 
and *Hth ot Ins mi^Uy. • BHinburgh, James Hoboilson, Iwj. \V. S. 

— -U Old^Harboiu, Jainaic#,^Charles t — At Monliose, Mibs Katherine Ogil- 
Coplunro late of Ahi'rdcein /vy of KoB’tonimll, aged 70 . 

, 8. Th^fis Karl otvSolkirk, 1/ord Lien- 18. AUMeggoinoy Castle, .rohn Men- 

lenant of the stewarty of KirkcudPbright, zios, son of Sieuart n/ies, J'/sq. of CuL 
dit4 in Kruuec, in th^ lOtli year <>1 his dareb. 


\ 

— At Dumfries, Miss Agnes Kennedy, 
bocoiid daughtii oi the lute Fr.mcib Ken- 
nedy of Dunurc, Esq. 

— At lus uj artiTionts in Hampton 
Court l\daa*, (’olenel Thonu^, Master of 
the Hoixs, and (jrooinol thoHed-Cbam- 
her to hib Majesty, 

— At (Tlasgow, afUT a shoi’t iliness, 
George Munro, Esq. • • 

— At Fel-iJjcad, '1 bomas Arbuthnot, 
lijq. inescliani and bahk\rMier( . 

^ At Hath , AlexauderVljirt, Esq. late 
Lieu tawut- Colonel of the lUh rugiment 
of light dragoons. 

•— At*Hillhead, All John MairofHiU- 
head, late farmer in Ciooksule, of Lou- 
doun. 

9.«At llairag, J^oclialsli, CajitairCPa- 
j^ck Grant, late^’ the 8Hth r^um nt. 

11. At Has&flfgbad, ot^ tl«r juiq^ fe- 
Lieutenant John Cain phi il, of the 
regiment ot Heupal native anfautvy. 

\ — At Ferib, Convener Jjdiu Aluire, 
Bfisher, in the H4th^Jli^i‘ of his age. 

12. At CalcutyfiD tile 27tii year of 
bis age, Lfauhwfftt lames Steiiartr 

13. At^t Alftlrew?, Mrs Alison Tiilli- 

depl>, the sm^iviug daughter of the 
late Pfiucipal Tufladepb, (iie* Umttd 
Colleg^}, ancjirehct Plthe Rev. Mr Thom- 
fwn, ttunisterat\jiii|o|jrtn% ut the 85th 
ym of diet age. • 


— In (\mdiut Street, H.ur>v< i Square, 
London, WjUmiu Alacnamara, Fsq. late 
C^aptiuu 41 the Uonouidile East India 
Company's ScTvice. 

— In her house, South Audley Stree t, 
I.ondo»,^frs Susanna Long, in the 103(1 
year of her age. 

— At Hath, HI Ills 8Kll) year, T.ieute- 
nanl-lfcnoral Elliot, of th(‘ Hoyal Ma- 
mies, a deseeiuluiit of llie iauuly of Stobb 
Castlcq Roxburghshire. • 

— Off' tlu (’apt of (Jood Hope, on 
iKJaid ot the Castle Iluntiy, East India- 
rnan,*Jxeuteimnt AUxamhi I'liEludni Ro- 
bertson, of Ins jyajtsty'b 1.^M1 j regmugit. 

17. At Monymusk Sir Archi- 
bald tiraiit of Monymusk, Hart. • 

— Sanqubai, iMrs AlarpQjjct lUit- 
ken, wife of Lieuteriaiy David M^Adam, 
of yie royal mftriius, aged ?(>. 

♦ — Iti CpiHi Norton Si net, London, 
m his 87tli y(^i?r, (laud Ru'-sell, J'.sq.^' * 

18. A; Douglas Maijst , iii tin* H id y<‘ar 
^ his a LCfj^hc Reverend W illiafn ]\LCub- 
bh). 

— At the Pavilion, Hnghtoii, d’ a con- 
sumptjpiH Mr Charles Miq^welf; one of 
ibe junior Pages of the Pitsciice to his 
Majesty. • • • 

— At Ch(dac<>le, in 4^' East IniIie->, 
fLieutcnant (/torjje Dan, of tiu onth le- 
gimcut naUn^nfirntry, third son ol’ Jame* # 
ihin, Esq.^of Shawpark, mar Scikirk>» 
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1^. In hi? 84>th yeftr, the Right lievc4 
rend Tharles Arbuthnot, Lot<1 Ablxit 6% 
the Scots Monastery and College ot St 
Jameh & m Ilatisbon. # 

— Hcypoor, of a fever, IJoiitcnant 
Richard Fraser, 5tli Jicngal native in- 


28* In canuequence^ aVali from his 


^incolnslnre. 


hors^, Sir John Trollope, Bart* D. C. L. 
of Caaewick, near Stamford, Lincolnslnre* 
V,— At Gargttstown of ltedcastle,^^ex- 
anikir Madarquhaf, Roy, at the ad- 
vance d age ot ]()'J years. 


tan try. * — M Tunbridge#WeJ Js, Captw^oi^*. 

' 20. In (rlain organ slure, of a rapid^dc- ' Allan Madcan, of tliC 97th regiment. ^ 
dine, occiLSioned by tJie hurstiq^j; of*a blood 29. A t Camu^dtown, near Fort C®brge, 
vessel, F.aton Stannank Barrett, Kscj. in the 73d yep of bis age, J\Ir Alexander 

— At Kdinburgli, Miss Isabella Stu- Tullodi, merchant there. 

art, daughter of the lat(' John Stua^ of 31. At Sierra Leone, Henry Alex- 
Castletoii, F/q. A\". S. V ander Flliot. •• *■ 

*2i. At \\ orkingtox Hall, Mrs ("iir\fen. Latch/, The Dowager Lady Gage, aged 
wife of J. Curwen, Fsq. Al. P. fbr^he, 8L . . 

county of t'uinbci land. i — Kdward Lasoclles, Earl of Ilaie- 

— On hiB passage from the island! of wood, A"c. 

Ceylon, to his native huid, (.’aptain Joiiii — The Honourabie^ugnstus Ridiard 
llitdiie, ot till 73d regiment. ^ Buller i/Danvers, unde to^ the 2^arl of 

22. At his housf , (iayHthl Place, Alex-' Lanesborough. ^ 


antler Ronar, Fsq, ol Kuiho,,d)ankcr m 
Ethuburgh. 

— In (i corgi’s SquHic, Edinburgh, 
Alargaiet, wift ol (/Olomd Aluiiro. 

23. At his house on Rlaeklicath, Peter 
Law no, Estp of Einespio, Neatland, aged 
58 . 

— At Alansc of (’luny, the Reverend 
Alexarulei AI earns. 


AIA^ 1. At Kirkaldy, Johtf Ford, Ksq, 
2 At Ed.nburgh, James Steel, Esq. 
writer m Edmbiugh. 

— At Clova, John Ilairv*, only son of 
Sir Harry Niven Lunisdeu of Auchm- 
doir. 

— At Aladras, Sebastian Hoi ford Greis, 
Esq. 

3. At London, Airs Christian Davul- 


— At Lopness, Orkney, i\Irs Strang, son, wife of xMr Tliomas Hay. 

Wife ot WilliJim stiaiig, Enq. — At Ratisbon, the Rev." James Ro- 


2o. At Queensferry, Mifis Alary Da- Iwitsoii, through wliose perilous exertions 
vidson, aged S(». the galliint Koniana, with hi3>^'ten tliou- 

' — At Edinburgh, Air John White, sand Spaniards, iffectidthur escape from 
wntd to the signet, the north cu lieimany, and ijoon alter 

— At James Street, Piinheo* London, joined their amiitrynuii who wpc thgn 

Patnek (’olquhm‘ii, IN(| LL. D. struggling for thexr independence. 

— At Soisgirth, Jaiqes Tail, Esq. in — At Birdscone, James Aloxrison, Esq. 
his H3d year. younger of Craigend, 

2<). At Edinburgh, Airs Isobel iJaixl- 4*. At Hinckley, Leicestei shire, Alary 
•iruT, wife of Richard Ilutchkib, ^sq. of Ann, daugbtei oi the late Sir Alexander 
Templehall, \V.,S. Kinlodi of Gihneiton, Bait. i 

- - At AVick, Patrick***l’homson,^Esq, 5. At Pciih, Cdptaj|i,Ardiibftld Ca^^ 
^wntei, in the ,iUh year of his age. * bell^ on the iialf.^ay Of the 50th regi- 

— At Doncaster, E. Tophaiu, Esq. a ment. 

deput)-hdueu.iiu, and acting jnagistratq — At Smart’s Buildings, London, in 

for the Nor til ^nd Edbt Rickngs of \ ork- her l()5th yt'ar, Ann Henley. 

hlnu*. 6. At Point St^Vrlea, near Moirtrcid^ 

2b. iJt Wurnoo Tank, in Wagur, Cap- Mr John Watson. % . ' * 

turn J. urns tAiaernurdo, the Hopourable — Peter AI^Taggartjr-i.sqi senior:^ aged 
Fast India Company's ilestdent at riu«h« 

- Vt I angley,^Kent; the DoMtPiga — At Toward, D^iy Ilort'ilatflowall, 

Dudu of N'<x.thumberlaml. Esq. f 

At London, VAT^iRiab llaviea, E5q. T. At Aliinfield^Akxaiidesr^M^BoiieR^ 
, of the tlrin of Cadell ami waviee, book- Esq. sobd^r in^i^verij^ ^ . 

sellers in the Strand. — At Eihnburgfa, Mr Johnr Ross, writer. 
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7, AtOoranMai^o, the Rev*JohuPol- kieutenwiUcolonel Heiwy Wersley, ee- 
lock, D.D. and in the Ji9tli year Jpor m^ior of Ins Majesty's 84th rcgi- * 

of his ttiiiustry. ♦ ment of infaJUry, captain of YaWikouth 

At -the Manse of Assynt, Helena ^.'astle. 
wife of the Reverend Ilugli iViackoiMil!^, — At llaniburj?!*, Mrs i\Iary running- 
J).l). ham, 'jpoust^ of Alexiuidcr M^Laicn, Esq. 

^ i#t ^ynaraiig. Ja^, Jolm Polwarth, mcrchani. Ilambnrgh. 

EbU. • Ej* At U oils, }\lichaol, Jkvnrid son df 

' H. lus seat of ileaton Lodge, near Robert Ro*:^e, Ksi\. of (iilmorehill. 

Leeds, General <4eorgl Belipprd, coloncL — At Pitnacietf, Archibald Meii2:ies, 


of his Majesty's 8Uh regim«nt» 
n. At Aberdeen, •iu the prune of life, 
^ lA dantt^ Sunpson. 

^ — At Covington Manse, the Reverend 
Bsyce Little. • 

' — At his house, Cwiigncstock, Jolm 
Urc, Esq. late inirelrant in CJIasgow. 

10. At CheltenTialiir, lu the .!i?tl»ycar 
of Ins Major-general Sir»hlaylett 
Framingii^irn, Knight Commander of the 
Rath, and dfthe Royal Hanoverian Guel- 
phic onler, colom I of. thc^ Royal Horse 
ArtiMery, and commanding officer ot the 
Royal Artill<*r,y in IrelaiuJ. 

— Ilf Norfolk Street, Stnnd, London, 
Captain John And<‘rson, late in the »ca 
service of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

— At (ns house in George Scjuarc, Edin- 
burgh, Cajitaiii James Tod, late of the 
Honourable East India Company's naval 
service. 

^ — In \V4inpole Street, ‘Landoif, Henry 

John, second Sjpn of the) Hon. John 
Tbiirntoii J .eslie Mclvilte.\ ' 

At Kirieton, the Hcv> .Tames Mac- 
doiiaitl, chaplain of the late 7(»th regunent 
of foot. 

1‘2. At lliggar, Mrs Margaret Noble of 
Baildingsgill, at the advanced age of H2. 

— At Braehead Manse, Mrs Sominer- 
vin|;,^widow of the late Mr Samuel Sdhi- 
y(®vjlle oi Aniplb^w. • 

^ At InchgaTO, near •Forfar, Vrs 
Eliaabeth Ure, spouse of tiie Rev. John 
^ ijkinner. 

* — Suddenly at Naim, ih the 70tb year 

of hj» age, the Kev^saac JCitchen, up- 
wards or 40 year/5 ijfinistcr of the Seces- 
sion congrej^iitidCfnno. 

*18. At rjjbiiblflrgb, Mr Jaihes .Sawerft, 
- booki^r. » 

13. At Airth Ca6t1|. Mrs wi- 

dow of WiR^/m Gradra of Airth, Esq. 
— At Newport i«A<S Wight# Brevet 


^ Esq. oln^itnucrre. # , 

Itjtf At Aherdepn, Patrick Milne, Ksq. 
of tjimoniuopatc. 

J At Montro8<',*Mrs Jean* Strjfton, 
^latphtcr of the late Patrick Mraton, Esq. 
of iJontrose, in the H5th year of her age. 
Beples leaving handstunc legacies to her 
relltives, she has bequeatlied the lollow- 
Jig sums : — I’o the poor within the town 
^f Aioutrone, L.IOOO ; tor the ediioatioii 
of poor children, L.iooo ; for the benefit 
of decayed gentlevvBincn in JMoiitro»w% 
L.IOUO ; to the Ejnscojsil chapel of Alon- 
trose, L.IOOO ; to purchase ii house for 
the officiating clergyman of the chapel, 
L.OOU ; to die Seaineifs Box, L.240. 

— At Airhla*s, near Hamilton, Gavui 

Alston, Esq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr .lames Cocilmrn, 
lately of the Linen IJaJJ, Edinbuigh, .aged 
H7. 

— At Dunrobin M ains, SutlK'rlandshire, 
Mr Alexander Stt'wart, nianager lor the 
most Noble the Marquis aiul AlarehionesS* 
of Stafford. 

— At Hopcville, Caithness, Mrs He- 
len Sinclair, wife of, David Brodie, p^sq. 
of HopeviUe.— A, few hour.s aflcrwards, 
atStanstill, Ber sister, Mrs Henrutta Sin- 
clair, ofVo^thduh, both daughtcis of the 
late Jaqaes Sinclair, Esq. of Harp^lale, • 

17. At Sill wood PaiJ<, Sunni nghill, 
Berkshire, Mary, the wife of (ieorge 
Sn»son, Esq. agtd 4H. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr Alexandft 
Jleid, merdiant, there. ♦ 

ye. At Lautie.ston, Miss /Lime ISrskirie. 

20. At Broughton Place, l.diijborgb, 
Mrs Wallace*, widow of the latL^atoe.^ 
Bciyamin Wallace, Esq. Boirdiay. 

r-* ArPranent Lodge, Miss Margaret 
Inglj^. * • • 

21 . In (lowtT Street, BriKord Square, 
Lihdon, Alexander Hendraa Sutherland, 
Eaq. F.S.AV #' • 
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At MiJton, the latly of Sir Davjri Held^ near Bury^ sed^tary to the Board 
Huiit<T Blair, Bart. * ol i^ricnlture. 

— At Ardoch, Airs Moray Stirling, Ea/t/y, At London, John Grant, Esq. of 

widow of riwrles Moray Stirling, Esq. of 'J^’allibon, ni the islainl of St Vuitent, 
Abercairney. ' At Arciu*il, in J‘ ranee, M r Bljgden, 

-- At Banff, James (Tardmer, Esq. Sccretaiy of the Koyal Society of Loudon, 
late of the Island of Jamaica. — In the parusL of A^glwh,JbftSthe».^»- 

— At Bath, the Right Hon. |..ord emit) of Killarnt‘y, at the very advanped 

Sherborne. u age of 1 1 J >e.^s, Theodore Sulhvaji, the * 

Pmkieburn, near Mvisselhiirgh, celebiatid Lyf»h banl. 

Ahxjndur Lindsay, Esq. late }#liysicutn — At Dindigul, Major E P. Stcren- 
iQ Oulilin. , son, ol tbe l-tb N. V. oait/dion. 

— Janus Patiick, F>s(|, of Kiiowioad, — At Rome, Sister Eortuiie (Koncarel- 

StiriingsKnre.' * 1 li, of the Drsuline order, m the lOOtb 

24. At J*CTlh, in the 73d year orlhep year of her age, and the 71th of her r-i- 
age, Airs Piinglt, siKiUhc to the llcvi Dr' sidence in the co*i\ent. 

Pringle i — At Belfast, in*tho (i/Rh year of hi> 

— At Glasgow, Mr William MiSer, age, E)r Denham, ttift'cclebrated Irish pa- 

mcrchant .* triot. ^ r. • / 

a:*. At Alontre.d, Caj>tain« Alexander — At Tp-Park Camp, in Jamaica, 
Webster, Aoth regiment. • Lieiitenanl llettor Innes, oP'tiie y2d rc^, 

— Airs Eiulaysoii of Jeanfield. giineilt 

— At sea, oil his return from Lislioii, — At her St John Sheet, KJin** 

Thomas Stoilart, Esq. (’urdona Mains, Imigli,^^ Airs Pljilips, \\idq>< of Richard 
Peebles-sliiK*. Eliiston Phillips, Esq, 

— At his house, Greenock, Patrick A few days ago, in tlie 7.jth year of 

NiehoLon of Ardmore, l^sq his age, Air Edward Snnlh, of Spilshy, 

2? . At AnehiiuliuTi) House, Airs Inglw. in Lmtolnshire, who was one of the most 

29. At liivtiuess, in her /»7tU yeai, singular characters in the kingdom.— 
Mr*< Marjory Alacleun, relict of AJi Alex- Until within a very few )ear'>, il was his 
.under merrliant. confeiant jiractice to rule on a bull, and 

30 At Inverness, at an advanced age, instead of smoking tobacco he had his liay 
Mifis Ann Alackuitosh. .salttd, jlid sif eked it insto.id m that plant. 

31. At the Manse of I.ochalsh, Dr By his willlh** ilirecttij that his body 
Alexander DowMiiis • should be <^n/idd to the grave by poor 

— At SinnKlirigeii, iiearEort William, men, who wAv to be paul .>8. eacli ; t^^at 

Mrs Sti'Wart, wit^ , of Duncan .Stewart, the fuutral should tike place eirly in the 
pkaj. of Achnucoan. ^ moimiig, and that none of hi» iciaiives 

— At Al.ukct Wvighton,*’AIi Bradley, oi Iruiids should attend, or any inourn- 

the Vorskhire giant When dead heinea- ing be worn by them on Ins account, un- 
sured oiine teet in length, and lljree feet dcr a forl’eiturc of their rcsjieclive le- 
over the shauldtus. gaPieP. « ^ 

Liitth/y At UollciKSWOod, near Dyblin, — At*Druniboy, Hgland, Air IIot^/ 
in the rOth year ot Ins age> Ileal Adnvral Hafniltoii^ aPthcudvahted age of IU4. 
bir C'harle.s Eortesciio, ICt Ulster King — At BnsAol Hot- wells, tlic Dowager 
of Arms. t. . « ^ Countess of Graiiard. v 

— At Up|V‘r Grosveno* intreet, I.^u- — At London, T.ieutcnant-Coloiji^ 

don, Patrick Cranford Bnice, Esq. of Haiulfield, fonuad^of the 22d regiiaatit 
tiicndg. of loot. ^ . 

— • Thcvlight Hon. Wilinot yaughan, Ji Nfc 1. At SunAv^'afltahi Robert' 
Earl of ]..isburne. « Campbell, *of tlie *boudfiy aripy. 

— Olivia, Dowager CAiintcss of Rosso. — At Guernsey, ^.icutenaiit Jl^tdievr , 

— VI hiS Sbouse in Sackville Street, KatlmiviH Napier^t the RoyaPNaTyk 

London, aged upwards l^f SO years, 2. At Doiuweptofen, Geni-ge Bucfaansn, 

celebrated Arthur Youtigj'Esq. of Brad- Esq. in Uie 624 jiiMir w his age. 
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At Perth; J«f n Gloajj:, Esq. of At Leitli, Air John Alicrray, mer- 

Grecntull, in the 82a year of his age., ^ clpint there. 

3. At the AfanV of Berviv, in the 81st U. At Ins house in Lyuodoch Platst'^ 
year of ftie age, the Uev. Itolicrt Croll, E^lmburgh, Alajor James Wdr, R. M.of 
4^ At liondon, the Iliglit Hon. Tollcross and Oiumsheugh. 

{^rattan^ M. 1*. 12. At l^mdon, Major Archibald* Mac-^ 

. * ♦ AAePiysky, Me .lames Milled, ca- lachlan, of the Hoyal Maruies, 

^shiejr to tlie Union Rank Comimny, Pais- • — jVtQmvnsferrv, the llev, John Iltm-* 
*Iey. Z N derson, inioi^ter et^ibtn p irtsh. 

— Francis Drurnmoifd, of Sloane , — At Bath, the*Hon. Miss P. Holy 

Street, in the county of iMiddlesex, cap- Jlutchiiison. * 

^ain in the late J^8tn regiment of foot, in — J^hn C^iay, Kstj. of Birdston, at the 
72il^ar of bis age, representative of advaij^Hl age ot 78 years. 

4il}e ancient and respectable family of the — jxt Bangalore, lii th(‘ ICast Indites, 

Dremmomls of HaMithornden, in the Doherty ot the Kith light <lragoonH. 

county of Edinburgh. • ‘ El At Content Street, Ayr, Mrs Anna 

.5. At NajriK)or,j^lcMniLerMuir Ciunp- BucAanan, spouse of Wilhuiu A Smitli, 
bell, assistant surgedfriu the East India Ayrshire yeomanry cavalry. 

Company’s seryce. •• ' f — On his passage from Deiiurara, 

G. At Bath, aged 67, Jiieutcnant-Colo- Irancis James Adam, Esq, youngest son 
nel Flint, IJte of tlie Hon. East India of the Lord Chiet CoiiimisKioner of the 
Company’s service, Aladrus establish- Jury Court. • 

inentf . — At Crossmichacl Manse, the Uev. 


— At Arbrtuth, Mr .T<;Jni Eyles^ sur- 
geon, in\he 47th year of his age, 

— At Delrow, Herts, Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel liCightoti Catlicart Dalryiriplc, C.B. 
1.5th hussars. 


John Johnstone, m the 6ith year ot his 
age, and 37th of bis ministry, 

14. At Br^iugbtoii Place, Mrs .Jemima 
Liddell Bell, wife of Air George Vule, 
merchant, Edinburgh. 


7. At Annan, Licnt.-Colomd Brown of 
Bofiseyreach, Jamaica, after a lung and 
severe illness. 

8. Mr John Stewart of Iriicrdunning, 

• aged 89 yc!^. ' i * 

— At 8oroba, jMary, dgm^ter of Afa- 
jor AlHJougall, younger hf^roba. 

At Charleston , South ( ‘iirolinu, .1 olin 
Marshalf, Esq. 

— At Etlinburgh, Hugh AVarrender, 
Ekj. of Burntsfield, his Majesty & agent 
for Scotland, and Deputy keeper of the 
Signet, s 

the palace of Loo, in her 69tti 
yj®; her Royal Highuesa Frc«kica So- 
^phia \VilhehmnaJ^riiircei»a ’Dawagci* of 
Orai>ge. 

• ^ * At Aberdeen. .John Abert^ombie, 

• " late provost of Aberdeen. 

■—At Edinburgh^ Hr George AVau- 
chope, late t^c^nist, Shakespeare 
Squares. ’• « 

— In eiqj^p, fttar lfenary,*in IndiaJ 
^ wfiapt aift Stewart of S^mton, of the 3d re- 
giment, 1. Madras^tabli'jmu^nl. 

— At Kilmi^rnock,. Ylra Agnes Smith, 
relict of th$ iiia]t«*Eaq. Ir- 

vinef • ' • 


— Agcd*80 years, tbi^ Uev. Wilbam 
lUchardson, D. D. Jlcctor of (rlonfeckle, 
and formerly a senior Edlow of Triiuty 
C’ollegc, Dublin. 

— Suddenly, at Paradise, near Kel.so, 
Mrs Agnes Stuart, aged 71, widow of 
late Air .lohn Jerdun, Bailie of Kelso. 

— At his St at at Aske, in A^orkslure, 
aged 7fT, Thomas liOyl Duhdas. 

1 6. A t his wjat, P|;tersham, I iOrd (>barle« 
Spencer. • 

17. At* Iqinckilns, the Uev. AVilliam 
llaildcn^ minister of the gospel tlicae. 

19. At his house, Sjiri^ig Grove, near 
Houn|low, the Kigbt lion. Sir .Joscpli 
Banks, BRrt. (i. C. B. President ot tue^ 
Jloyol Society, aged HO. 

— At Tanjcjfc, in Uie East Indies, 
Ii4»9 Gordoit, •E»q. hurgeop on the Ma- 
dras establishment. 

— At his house, Abbey Ildl, ^din-» 
burgh, tlje Hon. Fletclier NorRm, Tetiior 
Bav>n of tlie Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
bind, ^ne of the Eldest 5mlgf s in tlie three 
kingiioms, • • 

^ ^ AtSlarunton in A'mrkfthire, the Bcv. 
Charles BailH^ Hamilton, Arehdea(vm of 
Cleveland. • ♦ 
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1 9. At EtUnlwiTgli, Mrs Margaret Ca^, 26. At Aberdeen, Miss Bibelia Brebner, 

relut of the late Mr William M^Chtfb, daughter of Alexander Br^nrr Lear- 
pnntcr there. i^ey. - '' 

20. At ('arolina Park, near Kdinbnrgb, V ^7. At Edinburgh, in the 22cl year of 

Archijiald C’oekburn, Eflq late of Pock- nh-age, Alexander Duncan, the eldest 
pen. Air Cockburn enti red into the Fa- son of Mr Alexander Dallas, W. S. , 
cuUy of Advocates i*. 1762, and was long 28? At Carphm, Airs Uait.» 
Shenff-deputc ol the eounty of — At (Jlasgow^, Mr Peter APPun, Fier- 

hurgh, which ofheo ho HlUcb'^roatly to the chant, aged years. ' * 

satisfaction of the public. He was after- . 2f). At hiir seat' Hyde Hall, Ilertford- 

wards iHiide .ludge Admiral, anil in 1700 shire, the Fiurl of Hoden. 

was appoi mod a Baron of the Fourt^fKx- Lrt/e/j/, Lady Pow'Wsciiurt. ^ - 

chequu*, in the room of Baron Srwart < — T)r Mansell, Bishop of Brtstol. * 

Mi’nciiLhe, wlnchrho resigned inrHOf), — Suddenly at Brighton, the Rig> 
and was siur('cd(<l by Baron VlerkRaVtray. Honourable Lord Gvvydir, who h(‘ld*the 

— At lieith Walk, Air .John MafPia&, situation of offiiKatmg Great ('liamberlain 

sculptor. 1 of England in riglit^of lus wife. Lady 

21. At bis lioiise in Edinburgh, )k)lin WiRiiughby ifErtlHiy. 

Mackon'/io ol Applocioss, Ksq. ^ .‘io.- >Vt UedjKith, Alrsyeill, aged 81. 

— At jfydrdaid, I'aptain ‘^ringle PrJt — At Dunbar, in the 74th year of his 

ser, 7tli rogimtnt Aladrus native in- age, Air .John Goudie, late'dianufacturcT 
tantry. in fI*iasgow 

— "On his passage troni .Tamaica to this — At ICdinburgh, Mr William Gfiffitb, 
eountiy, Uobtit Murray, Esq of Knap- umbrella manufaeturor, iniiis /j6lh year, 
dale, in tliat island. Jii'v 3. At Port Louis, Aiauntius, 

22. At his liouse in T^'icHoksim Street, Creorgo Waugli, Esq. 

Kdinburgli, Dr .lobii Alniray, lecturer on — At Aladnis, Lieut. James Brown, 2d 
ehemistr) in Edinhurgli. battalion 30th regiment native infantry. 

— At ShulMion House, Surrey, Airs 2. At Burrock House, raithness, John 
Olivei, spouse' of AV'illuiui Oliver, J-'sq. ot Sincbur, Esq. of Barrock. 

Dirilabyn* — At Brechin, Air Janus Aloriis, 

— A r the house of liOrd V iscount Dmi- bookfioller there. 

can, Mis Oswald, wife of AlexHTider Os- X IiV Lojiddn, the TUglPtMlon. John 
wald, J^'sq. and htr infant son Earl of MraUvoore. 

— At (iri'cnock, Mr Thomas Boag, — On Ids ?[iAsagc from India to-Eu- 

iiicrchani rope, Robcn'‘lIunter, Ksq. hurgeon iiv^e 

2U At IK’fiot Ib'w, EdmburpSi, Alies lion. East India Company’s service, 
t'lnisrian Hepburn Donaldson — Al Tncste, Colonel Simpson, of the 

— Janus Walker, Esq. ’bf NVecdings- Koy-al Imperial Alannes. 

hall. 4. At Ins scat at Fulham, the Right 

— \t k'dinhurgh, James Aloodic, Esq. Hon. Thomas TiOrd \^iscGunt R«nelagh. 

late of Meisettcr. ‘ — At Cromhie Point, near Torryl>uni, 

— At her house, Buccleuch , Street, AlrsAlw^yOgilvie, widowofll?elatc.3Shf^s 

Edinburgh, iAlkss 1. aw nc. ^ ^ Andersoi'', Esej.* Bn^rvisor of Excise,' 

2> At his bouse in Belmont, EUiza* Greenock. ' * 

lieth, the wife of Hear /Vdnural Chnsi;ic — At Govan, Air Daniel Wardrej), 
of Baberton . * aged 92 years. 

— At ('luaiton, near Newark, aged 96 ' A. At Wick, Jj^iliam Afacleay, Esq. 
yertra,^^AIr Willmm Talbot, bettor known late piovost of tbat^bi^rfjli, in the BO^i 
lu that iv:igl> hour hood by thq^iiame of -year of his age. • 

»)ld CJiandad.” He was tather, grand- * 7. At h'ls house, BnJdinliil}, near 
father, and great-grandfftther to 12|^ ehil- wade, William Swanstony Esq. lil^ 
dieii, of w'libTA there are now living .06. Kift'e. .r-# > . ^ 

— Alexander Chriatison, Esq* late Pro^ -i- At Afontrqs^v.Afr Alcxandor^ Pater- 

feasor of Humanity in me University of son, in tJlfi 5l>tb year Idf his 
Edinburgh. — In Kingston, Jamaica, Mrs f)arah 
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Gr^ Baker^ ti f™ale of colour, aged of tlic Hcv. M^illiaw Amkr$on, mioister 
14^ yeans. She baa lived to see Ucir of the gosiiel tliore, agt»d 4*^. 
jrenerafcion. * • . 18. At xMiramicln, Neiv Brunswick, 


-T- Af IWiver, Robert W^lwood, Esq. 
of Garvock. • • 

8. Muss Ehaabeth Pettigrew, of Green. 
**/*' j AJ^^jBalgoiiie ('ottage, Fifcfsbirej Ma- 
jor ijaiues Douglas, late of the 7 th royal 
"VetcraiT'hat tahoii. 

•— At ParkhiU, Stirliihgslure, Airs ('a- ^ 
tberine Aliller, rehqt of Andrew Muu- 
hcad, Ksq. Castle l^nken. 

^ Attliippenioss House, Mrs Stirling, 
.^ulow of tlie late John Stirhug, Esq. of 
Kippendavie. , 

— At (ircenfidtl, n^ar Alloa, Mri> 
Morrison, of Gre^fidd. 

10. At Kilsyth MaVAf, the Rev. Robert 
Rennie, D. D. 

— At I^args,* James, only son of George 
Stirling, Ew[r Glasgow. 

11. Ill Queen Street, Edinburgb/Miss 
KUsiafeeth Keay, sen. , 

— In George’s Square, (Uasgow, _Dame 
Uobjim f,ruwlurd Pollok of J*olIok‘, age<l 
• S:t yeai s, relictof Sir Hew C’rawfurd, Bart, 
of JordaiihiU. 


l^Ir (ieorge Launc, merchant. 

At Montrose, Mrs EliMbeth 
ton, daughter ot the deceuBt'd John StTii- 
toii, Ksq. of Lauritjtoii, in tile 8(ith year 
Hither age. 

— *At Ii)\grnes^, Airs Susanna Alucal'* 
ustcr, wife of Norman Macdonald, Esq. 
JScalpa. ** 

— 5 At Edinburgh, in the Hlkl year of 
her Miss Graham, only lemuimng 
dau{.|liter of the decci^Hl .hriiu ^t (ira/lani 
q(l‘ J^qidianple, Esq. 

• ul. At Portobello, John Mncinlosli, 
late accountant of the iloy.d Rank. 

yi. Joined Towers, Ksq. i*ri)it-‘'Sor of 
Jl^idwifery in the University ot' (ilasgow. 

— At Aljoa, Mrs Margaret Uoivie, wife 
of John Dttiipmond, Estp w ritear there. 

— At Newbattle, tliana, eklest daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel Donald AUcleodof 
St Kjldft. 

i^,5. At Edinburgh, Colonel Robert lUil- 
be, of the iloii. East Indui ( oinpanyN 
jwptviw. 


— At Trinconiulco, of cholera morbus, 
in his 18 th year, Mr Itiomas, amidhhip- 
man of the Lt'aucler. 

1 J. At London, John Anderson, Esq. 
of Eermoy, in the county ol^Cork. 

• — At hi«fyalace m Cdielsci after a long 

illness and general decay^llnuturc, the 
Hoq. Bro^j^nJow ^iorili, 1).!’%^. Lord Bi- 
^hqp of Winclicster, PreJatt of tlie Order 
orthe Garter, Provincial Sub Dean of 
Canterbury, and Visitor of Magilalenc, 
New, Trinity, St John's, atnl Corpus 
Colleges, Oxtord, ^E.A. and LwS. IDs 
Lordship was aged 79, having been near- 
ly 40^ars Bishop of that Diocese. * 
(Bay H^l^ near Windsor, Mrs 
James fiindsay, waeofi^aplaii^Liudfiay, 
grenadier guards, agcnl 23. • 

^ 16 . At Beilh, Williana Fleming, Esq. 

’ writer. 


iAt Easthousra, «jgtJ<L 78, Gideon 
Walkiashaw. HewjS'father to 12, grand- 
father toGi,£tfwJ^eat-£randfatlu*T to 41. 
mgking ajotal of*J17 of •whom art 

^Tg; living £ he had been in the 
^ employ ctf the Alarqu^ ot ihr 61 

yeah; Bi-.of his pwAy a« yet at his 
• Lordship's w<ik«> 

1$. At^lairlogk, SusaQ»W2W« wife 


20. At Holy wood Manse, the Uuv. Dr 
Cnchton, minister of that jwnsh* 

27. At Mullye, on the NepauJ frontier, 
Major Chailes Pctci H ly, ol the 2.^1 res 
gimcnt Bengal infantry, cojnniinnling the 
ebamparur bght infantry. 

28. At Burnside, Thomas Criclitoif,-* 
F.hq. 

29. At Joxtith P.uk, near Livi'rpool, 

Kli/.a Anna, witc of J^lr Jdin Mfiniityre, 
merchant. ^ 

— At Interness, James Errol Gray, 
Esq. surgeon. 

30. At Glasgow, in the 88th year of** 
his age*, .John l.ove, Kiwi, nu reliant, 
(tIhs^w. 

1 - At<rencva, Captain Stephen Gor- 
don, of the 5tli (fragoon guards. 

— At Wiorkwxjr, Nottyighamshiri', Ho- 
Dejt Barber/ lisq. in the h.jth year of hi* 
agou 

- 31. At Chesscl’s Court, Kdh^r^, 
Wilbeknma Marjoribanks, wjfe or Wil- 
hiq^ii Jai^icson, merchant. 

. — At his hofli,f,>w Andrew's Square, 
Edimmrgli, Dorothei^ ('Jerhi flfltlc^ldaugh- 
.tewof Joseph Bell, Eijq. surgeon. 

Lately, TJia feght Hevelf^ud W. ih^w- , 
net, Bisliop of Cloglicr. .■ 
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Aif(Jt>si‘ 1* At Blackness, Lnilitb^v, 
Mr (ieorf^(? Allien, merchant m Liv|r- 
pool 

— At Allanticlcl, near Leith, Mrs 
lan. 

ie. At Cliapel, Fife sin re, Robert Ar- 
nott, Esq. in the 7Hth year ot Jiia age. 

- — At Eilijiburgb, the Revcn'iid JJavi^ 

Dickson of Persil.iiuK.' , 

4*. At Ralstack. iirtlic parish of Jlut- 
ton, 7igwl Oi) yeaib, David CiralKun, Ksq. 
banker. % 

Al liruKsels, Major-General Sir 
Wfih.nn NkIioIsoiv Bart. 

— At Fdmlmi^'b, AIiss Margare t 
wtll, the Iasi ot the name in tlie 
line <)( the ancierii family of the Rosi 
of Balinu'o. 

— A I Paisli'v, ''I'lioinas Smith. 
lat<' luerclumt in (das^j^ow i 
— At Bologna, within an hour of each 
otli(T, (ieoige Met’k of (’ainpfield, Ksq. 
and Mri, Janet Aleek, his wife. 

0 At Stank, in the* paiish of Uutb- 
well, in tlie SAtli year of Jict age, AIis«{ So- 
phia Richardson. ^ 

— At Forres, Williain 'J'ulloh, Esq. of 
Rogton, and formerly of Calcutta. 

7. Jn Duke Street, W^’estmuister, in 
her soth year, the daughter ol the late 
Dr Hutton, inorcthan Inlf a century ago 
Aiclibisho]) ol Camel l)U) v- 
— At VVhitsomc manse, Berwickshire, 
Che Rex ell nd George Drummond. 

— At VVkdU, Mips Jane Ker, eldest 
daiigblei ofCiiihcrt Ker, Esq, 

— At Ins hi>ii'a\ Edinburgh, Tliomaa 
Brown, Esq. bookseller. 

— At l.ondon, John lfA]uhart, E^^q. 
of the Ordnance Oifico. 

S. At ('oombe House, Surn^, aged 64 
years, Beeston Long, Esq. one of the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England. , 

— At Gilmerton, Afiss Chns'xian Trot- 
ter. 

— At Taybmk, Mrs Rndgjirt Yeamay, 
spouse of Chqrles Guthrie^ Estjf 
0. At IJvcrpool, the celebrated IMiss 
AfamJ’et ADAvoy, whose faculty of dis- 
tingutshiniX colours, by i]|io touch, 
^ttxe lisfy to SO much discussion about 
three viars since. ^ 

At seie (during a. voyage from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta) Lieutenant Donald 
man McDonald, loth Madras native in- 
fantry. 


♦ * / • 

10. At Ulcombe ^*lace, Kent, in tlie 
year of his age, the most Honourable 
M^altei, Moiquis jmd Eafl of (Mnoiidc, 
in Ireland, .Vid Baron Butler ia Rngland, 
K.P. and Governor of the county of Kil- 
kenny. 

At Ayr, Aikm Stewvirt* E|g. Jjt** 
Liverpool, in his 80th year. 

Jl. At London, the Bight IJon. Lady 
, Liiford. ' ^ 

— At Norwich, agtnl 46, C.'iptain Ro- 
bert 'J’lnkhr, B. N. whq signalised bira- 
sclt by Ins intrrjml bravery in sieaeraltm-^ 
gagements, in which he had received 
wounds, (’apttun Tmkler was cabin Jioy 
on bo.ud liifiMmesty'Bship Bounty (Cap- 
tain Rhgh) at the tirn^ the crew of that 
shipiimiitmied in^ie'^outh Stas, in the 
ycai V7>^9, and was one ol the persons 
who, with the iMptain, were turned adiift 
in (1 boat by th« mutineers.-' 

— * On board hisM ijesty's ship Tartar, 
How'ard, third sqii of Colonel Sir Howard 
Douglas ^ • 

iV. At Edinlurgh, Air John itw anston, 
merchant. 

— At Dumfries, in the 2Sd year of lus 
agc‘, Mr David Jefferson, writer. 

r^. At Edinburgh, M rs Finlay son, wi- 
tlovv of Mr AVilliarn J’liilayson, formerly 
of Savannali-la-Mar, Jamaica. 

— At Kifrigsburgli, James King, f)sq. 

— At (|ld,’ Northttmpt#Rshire, Mis ^ 
Barclay of jtljflrdiee, wufe of Robert Bar- 
clay Allaid 7 ch,*l'Nq. of’^Ury. ^ , 

— At Biufeii, in Germany, in tht*^Ji;Ii 
year of his age, .John, eldest s6ii of the 
Hon. John SjHmcer. 

— At Kditibutgli, Mr Ilidhard Cleg- 
horn, solicitor at law^ 

16. At Falinhurgh, John Livington 
Campbell, Esq. of Achalatler. . 

17. At Ecluihurgli, ;Tohn Ll^ingsttM, 
Esq. of SJiOftndfje-liekil. 

— In .laUmica, Hugh Walker, Esq. of 
Carroa Hall. ^ 

18. In the eighth year of her 

phui Albina .Georgina, <ldest dauf^terto 
Mr and Mrs Gordoh of Auchlunies. 

— At (rlasgoiv, ‘Mfc Hay, relict of 
Hugh Hay, Esq/ of Paris, P^rtb«diire: 

— At Lude, Colonel John llel^rte^SSU. 

ISk 4i;^Ediiibur^n, Mr Jaiirfea Miller, 
depute-clcRli to tfte commission of Tiendt. 

AiiGHngow., Mr William Mndie, 
merchant, ag«d ^9. * , 
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At 5ath> Midor^ General Sir Gran- 
by Thomas Calcraft, Knight of the or^eis 
of Alana Thebe'®, Tower Sword, 

, — 'IVuicomalet*, LieuWnant Kenja- 
min Stow^, of lus M.ijesty sAip LeaT^Ur. 

SI. At the manse of Kmcardine, the 

Alexander jVrBean. • 

— At Brussels*, Lieutenant Geucrfll Sir 
•■'Ewen Hart. 

— V>lr Hugh Inglishf Milton Bryant, 
Bedfoidshire, Bart, , * 

At Ldmbin-Jrhj l)a\id Johnstone 
J0s(|. collector of his Alajesty’s 
sf^custoins, Kirkaldy. 

At iSaioldi, R^ngiil, Mr Hay Mac- 
dowall, younirt’st son of the late D 11. 
Macdowall of ^\^lkii^sha^v^ 

*— At(,’astlc louse, in th%6Hh 

year of his age. .lohn Harvey, hW 

At Hurrosum, in Shetland, Atrs 
Huiry, wifoof Thomas Henry of Bay- 
halL iht|. • 

Salt Bonds, .lan^aica, Biter (Jrant, 
Ks(j, SL|r)eanU.at-arnis to the Hon. House 
of AbStTiihly. 

At Dintrwalh Airs Jaini'S Koss. 

— At Stirling, Lieutenant W. 1. De- 
vonshire, K. N. 

— At her house, Castle Street, Dun- 
dee, Miss Alatilda C'oustahle. 

— At Lathrisk, Oharle/, Maitland, of 
Eankeilour. 

— At h‘.« liouse in Gro‘Veuof Place, 
London, the Bight Hon I^ord StowelJ, 
in his Gttli year? ' n 

. y(>. AIr\’hoinas Strong, mt reliant in 
Leith. * 

— Lady N i ven Lumsden of Auchindoir. 

27. At Carlisle^ Mrs Francis Jollic, late 
proprietor of the C’arhsle Journal. 

— At Bridgend, Perth, Isabella Mary 
Campbell, spouse of Major 1 \kI, late»of 
the fijd regjinent. ^ 

. 2S At Bangalore,^AIajpr-Gen|a*al I lire. 

-— At Kdinburgh, Mtft Kachdl Ann 
Morricson, widow of Mfljor David Alpr- 
ncson,of the Hon, East India Company s 
* scrvicf. 

JO. At Pftjsdey. Mrs Alaxwdl, widow 
of James Ala^wlii, Es^, of Castlehead. 

JIv AyWUn, the Ref. Dr Basby, J>ead 

agetl 63. 

At^dLiondon, Lhsign Jamea 
7m ttgimont.. ^ 

^ At AbeVSee^ 75, 

Paris* CottTiWol&ey, 


lately f At Drumabin, AlraM^Donell* 
t'ltc of Captain Jl, M‘Dondl, late of tlie 
(ilengarry Ffncibles. 

^ — At ^l^’lckh;m^ m'ar F,wrehaw, Vice* 
Admiral Sir Kichard (iniidall, K. ih IL in 
his iOtli yeai. ^ 

— At llorndcftn, in Hamiishitc, Ed- 
•ward Oliver OKhurn, Esq. VTCe-admirol oi’ 
his Maji‘hty^s detf. 

— At Eye, in Sudblk, in the 89th year 
^of his Hge, the Rev. Hobert M.ilvn* 

Si err Min it L At sen, Theoiloio For- 
bes, Esq of Bombay, second son ot John 
Foibos, Ivsq of Boyydlie. * * • 

- - At Montrose, in lus soth year, Bui- 
•Tie lohn Milnt‘. 

— At (\islle Carey, Somerset, John 
Pty toAVrm y, 1 .ord W illoughliy de Broke, 
ijrins A9th year. 

« — At iifhnbuigli, Robert Bachanail, 
Esq. late tju' Stock I'AchiUige, London. 

— AtMuiikuk Iron AVorks, the Rev. 

Dr William Rutherloul. 

— At Nassau, New Providence, Anne 
Susan, “VMle of Lii ut.-f'olond Frederick 
Tomkins , 

3. At ('aleuttu, Hohert (’ampljcll, Esq. 
of the civil department thci*e. ^ 

L At Po|t-Crlflsgow, John Dunlq), E«q. 
collector of the customs there. 

— At Glasgow, Charles Wilsoue, Keq. 
surgeon. 

— At the advancwl age of 00, Mrs 
Jean Bogle, widow of Mr Matthew Woy^* 
thernpoon, lau* of Spnngbog. 

— At Ayr, Miss Hamilton, daughter 
of the late John HaiuiUomof Kyps, wri- 
ter in Mauchhne. ’ ^ 

5. At Afuirfidil, East T/Othian, Major 
Spenser Cochrane, of the East I ndia ( Jam- » 
party's service. , 

— At Stratton, the stsat of Robert Mar- 
Rham^ Esq. Sir Edward Bacon of Jlaven- 
ingJiaioEi, iq Norfolk, prejnier Baronet of 
England. ' 

•— At paisley, aftt*r^a short illness, 
l^vgh 'rhoir/jon, Esq. Among other be- 
quiets he has left luoo/. for jmhhc betie- 
V4dent purpo5e«i, viz. — I'o tho and 

Foreign Bible Scicu ty, 200/. Iy)txhmAt|f* 
siopary Society, 200/, Hukheaon s Cha- 
rity yhool, Partby, 200/. Pwley Sab- 
bath School SfK’icty, 2(>0/.» 4;^m«ley Dis- 
peaitory and House of Recovery, 200/. 

.6. At I.ond4>n,*JniiK?sF<aipi©no ^ 
four. Esq Mi P * 
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7. At (iarsc«bi‘ Housi‘, Mis Anne 
• widow of the lute Francis hil- 

well, Ks^q. of Bannoor. 

h At Stevenson, Ayrbhire, after two 
days lUitess, the Jlev. 'J'homas Blair, late 
ininist^ of the Cairin yliill. 

— In (rtorge Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
^/ainphell, WMte of JMr Arehiliald Camp-> 
hell, brewer. 

9. At Plymouth, Semuel flood r.inzcc, 
Khq rtev adiniml of the < 

— Al<il< nearn (Cottage, Fhzabeth Mar- 
garet, Ntrond (laughter of Oharlcs IIus- 

bair.L I’Xq- “ 

— At Ilarrofrab*, Mis Dundas, St Aii; 
drew's S(p!.)n , Ivlmhurgh 

— At (i» t( nl.nv .Manse, the Itev. .hmu s 
Luke. ^ 

lu. Athi^luu’M Ml I ' j)))er Baker 
Loridon, A It sunder of (Voiriurty,, 
Fsq. 

At Voughall/Mn Irtimd, (iurney 
Barclay, Ksq. ot 'favistock Sipuiie, Lon- 
don, 

1 1 At SvMMtou-house, .fohu Swmton, 
ICwj. of Swinton 

— At Barnche, Mra Cunijibdl, wife of 
C’aptaiu A. ('iitnjduH, of the artillery 
iV. At Caleuttii, M'altc i Davydson, I'.sq 
— At Dingwall, John Simpson, Fsq. 
writer there 

Ct At Perth, Mr Alexander Porteous, 
inenhant there, in the 7Sth year of laa 
.'age 

— At I'ans, Marshal Ivtllerman, Duke 
of \ almv 

11. At Lead'dune, StrathoTick, Captain 
’Idioinas Frasei 

— At Knock brock, Sanarel Thomson, 
Ksq. 

— ^\t T)o\or, Lieutcnaiit-Colonel Sir 
Alexandn Allan, Bart 
J >. At ICdndmigh.lMrs Mai joi y Camc- 
Toiu wile ot \lr Aiohibald He Uhr A', wri- 
ter 

— At Pans, .Marshal I,ofbbre> Duke of 
Dant'/iic. r ^ 

At he. htnise, W'oodcot, in the coun- 
ty of Iladdington, George Home Fttloon- 
er, Esfl Ootain of the 2d dragoon^ (Scots 

At Oanihb tm, in his ^toth ycMr, 
and die s77tl‘ of hix iinnistry, tiie lifv. Dr 
(r<x)irgc Bohentson. * # 

— At RdmiwBwk, Mrs RAmiltott, wife 
M'the iUjfir. H.aimhon. ' 


16. At Burnmoutli, Liddesdale, John 
Elliot, Ksq. of Binks! 

“L At Wooj^de, Mrsjlufcstl of Wood- 
‘■idc. f V • ^ 

17 . At hifr. house, Buceleuch Place, E- 
dinbuigh, Mr G(’org<* W'atson, jeweller. 

— Airs Murgar^ t Wilson, wife jjf 
Hay, writer, Ldinhurgh. * 

— At Manse of Kuthven, AIwi Mar-** 
garet Donaldson, r^poii-^e of John Iriasson, 
*Esq. S.S C. Fdinbingh. 

— AtA.shintul1y,\\4ii.Hutheifcnd,Esq. 
— At Ledbeg, Asfivnt* Marg*i|ct, 
ot John .Mackenzie, J-^q. JAdbi rg. 

— At Mala'^a, Ji^hn M. Hunter, Estfr 
of (rlasgow, nif'^phant. 

lb At HiuntstieUl, Lieutenant Kohert 
Horsumii Scott, vQiunent, or Uo)al 
Scots ^ ^ 

— (Tu itetiham, Jo'uu Haig, Esq. 
merchant in London 

--'At Bath, the H(»n. Mrs Sothtby. 

1.0. At Plv mouth, U. A- Neksoii^Ksq. 
Secretary of the Naval Bound. 

20. At (flasgow, aged 00, Miw Logie, 
relict of the Uh Juims Logie, Esq. Col- 
lector of the Customs in Uothesay. 

— At Edinburgh, m the 2Vth year of 
bn age, Ikdritk Lyon, M. 1). 

At Sook Sanger, India, nfler u few 
hours' ill mss, Mi Ah'xamlu Aniot. 

— At S|<nnham, l^acblun MMlcan, 
K-iq of'Toinriim. ,,,i* 

— At Bi^Iouhill, near Aberdeen, Mrs 
Ho*e, rehetcot the Bev.*' Aloxiinder Uoisr, 
munster of Aiuhtirkss 

— At London, (. athenno^ d^oghteiFot 
the lute Bight Hon. Ludy Janet, and Sir 
Robert Atistrutber, Burt of' Balca^t% 
Fifesinrc. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Smijison, 
sUtiouer, Royal Exchange. 

24 A^i Portobello, the Ilieht lllhiour- 
able Aho^ander Lortf Elibank. 

— At hen house in Gayfield Square, 
Mrs Alarjory Smith. 

— At Richmond, Virginia, Jn. Graham, 

Ksq. . , 

— At Kingston, Upper Canada, Air 
Wiliiam MitchelJ, nierchaxjit there, 

* 2P. In ohe island ofoTobagg, Alc^can- 
cler Law, Esq. of Cartiira. * ^ ^ 

JO. ^ Mid-Caldcr, Mr Th^intib 
ser, BurJN’ho,, ' ‘ 

— AC ‘Thoftiaa OrmUlc^, 

Esq. of Oicnteknih'd!. 
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30. Itt Lotidon. aged 83. tise relict of 
the }:Uc Jaruci» IMacgrogor^ F.sq. of BclU- 
inorc. * ‘ " 

• — riclilini*. the . 

magistrate at tlu* police omco, (loUlcu 
Square, London. 

\t,the Hirsel, Sigtiior Gueltcndli, 
agid 107. 

At Faria, VTilUam Titos. San- 
diford, Ksq. * « 

— Tilt rountess of Shannon, shortly , 
after tlu* birth ot her child. 

— Af Bou\ erie Street, T>ondon, of apn- 
■“ ple\Y, in his bOih year, James Dobio, 
fi*>hciior. 

Oct mini 1. At hij cottage at Wim- ' 
blcdon, Tbonia/,, Hifru«, Kmj.. 

At liicron lIunM*, the lligVrt Hon. 
I.jwly lioile. 

— At his house, Melville Street, Edm-‘ 
hurj^h, ('haYl 's JMaephersnn, late jnspcc- 
’ tor-tu'Jural f(tr North llritain. 

*ji. At Montrobc, ugid Bi, Air John 
Kiniieai, niVrchant. 

3. At (Tateclu ad, near Xcwesstle-upon- 
Tync, tlie Ibrn Mrs Smith, mU'V to the 
Karl of Dououghmore. 

— At Hhives, in the parish of KiU 
muir Kasior, Mrs Alary Itosg, wife of Da- 
vid A It ken, Km]. 

.5. At Ciiinphclton, Mr*? Macyicar, in 
her SSih jtar, and the oljleht yxuhnv on 
the pcMisjoiiMist of the i^*Tn\^ 

— Harriet, die wife of Aieut.-Folonci 
Hfgg, of Liners Down Cottage, Lynd- 
nr St. , 

6. At Dundee, at tlic advanced age of 
S3, Alissjj^usanna Lyon, daughtci of the 
late William Lyon of Car.He, Ksq. advo- 
cate. 

7. At the manse of Sanqiiliar, the liev. 
\V’”l\in KanVen, in the 60th year of hi» 
age, and :;5th of hi» inioi'.iry. * 

B. At D ud dings ton n, John' Hamilton 
Dufidas, Esq. of l)uddingstoun. 

" 0. At TradeSLon, (Glasgow, Airs Park, 
wi<low of Captain Charles Park of Park- 

hm.« - ^ 

At Montrose, Mrs Afargaret Stew«rt, 
III file Both jfcflq* of ht^ age. ^ , 

A^mihzxn, near Chatham, George, 
''i.fefesf son Of Sir James Alalcolm, of Uie 
Bjoyal JSSarines. 

— At Cume, JValtw Bnq* of 

Cutrie. • ^ 

/or. xni.' raar ii. 


0. At lVudcston/Gl?oiifl:ovr, Mrs Fart 
widow of (Uurlev«v Paikof Parkhil. 

10 Ai AunN, Jaim'ua, Airs Wil- 
liam (iiahiim. -Also, ju St Albaii'n, same 
is.laiid, on "itid ( October, I )r Hobei iChviham* 

— \t Bum 'hiv FtTi Y, near Dundee, 
Litnt. .James Ihigbic, late of the Apojlo 
fiignte. 

— ' At Mdinlmydi. Airs Grace Hiunsay, 
rcliitot Havul Ilamsay, Ksij. Ci^igheth. 

-- AtDalnavert, Alr^Cliiik, widow ofj 
tile late Cant. Alexander C'laik. | 

11. At Ins house of HiH J'op, St^brd-| 

sbirc, James KeUjI’lmj. agi*d bA. i 

^ — At Dalkeith Hoiisi , Willmin Cuth-J 

illip Esq. t * 

— At Dumbarton, Khenc/.er Ifislup 
M D. ^ 

•y — .\t A^^>oll, (harUs Scott. Ebq 

12. At»\eihtr Ihiins, W ilium A 

hon, Ksq? htie of Jiinmu a. \ ^ 

— At Kdinbuiga, Airs Afurgard Mii- 
Icr. wde of Hr William W hvte.merthan^ 
Ltiib. 

13. At London, Alus ImiIuIU UougU 

— lu file lolouv of Ihibice, /Icxai 
der (toidou Mfithcson, Ksq. 

1 1. At rarlvlnil, Dairy, ilm Uc V 
Thomson. 

— At Hermil'uie Bnu’, Khza. liiOw 
spouse of Jan. Wislurt, mcidianl, la " 

— At Speildocb, AIiss Amu (iilclu 
dauirhter of the iutc Dr KbeikZ'i* ( 

LS. At Kdinbuigh, Mrs JjTU‘t lilair, 
wife of Kenneth Alatkeqzie, M 1). 

— At Mardj'n Paik, Surn^y. in the 
B7th year if hu age, John HjsuII, Kuj. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 

— At Li‘insic, EirULAr.irdul Prin^p 
Charlw of vScnwaruenlxrg. ' 

16 . At Bermoudscy, London, JolmAId- 
Ier,»AL D. 

— Alr.s Hagart, wui of BantHskinofc ' 
At Cor mown, near .Stirling, John 
» Stewart, Esq. 

- — At jftrookficld Cottage, John Soott, 
D. D. mudster of Avondale, m the 71st 
year of bis age, and the uS his nn- 
nistrjr.*' 

19. At Strptli/ivu^, the Kev. DrJtohn 
ScwtC , ^ 

— At Glasgow, Wilijtiim Boyd, Ki>q. of 

— At Glasgow, MrChas. James Camp- 

2 T 
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Wl, mn of thelat® Dr Cbarlea Campbell, 
of H(*nfoo)en. 

]0 ib»bnf IVndOj I'Xr^ of I'aikMilo. 
VO. At Rainbani, K(‘nt, .lain (Hivir, 
kciy of jf^ir Jhines Alalcolin, Koyal Ala- 


' At Miobtirtrh, Airs Jarut I.uldb 
'I'lios. Btll, Ivifj. \\'liarron PIpci*. 
' I At Home Lfiey, Uen fortMiire, her 
/tke DuchosH Dovvajrer ol' Norfolk, 
.^71 * 

\t ln‘5 house, Riu'( lench IMaee^Kdin- 
AlrJNui AihIctsou, mcrehaiit ainl 
/i< im 1 a'V'iil. 

At hei liouse, near Aher. 'lorn, Airs 
^^therjiie Alorrison, whlow of ilu' Hev. 
h'oi he^, I;u\ inmister uf T.aurence- 


.TlU 


At Abenleen, Heetor AlHa*an, 

\ <}i rlu and late 

‘^^ndem. 

>r HImr, Al.gor (tilhert 
' 1 ( 1 . 

^ eolbn^e, Altnve Tiaki‘, 
v/)erl id tlu advun- 

'< o 


‘|’'arr(»w, ^ 

'd ot ?., 

Mi Kdifihurf'h, Air Thomas Pyper, 
liT^aper, mueli rei>retted. 

At Kd]nhnr‘j-h,AIihb ALa'^SretMiMt, 
y. f.U'Jstvade llill. 


At Glasi^ow, Afrs Seoft, refict of tl.c 
me lh»he)t >iCott, Fs(j of T-arV^gtove. 
•"‘H. At Nc^rth Shields, the Uev. John 
Millar, l«h‘ of Hk«i!:()vr, 

— \f ihjlyroodhon .e, the liijtht Ho- 
nourable Hady Miziibeth Murray, >ii tliu 

year of ht r 

VA, At Forthsule, ndar S*irling, Mrs 
Wallaee of FortliKido, in her HAth year. 

— fjkt Hutton Hall, ]Mr$ Catha:i|i^K 
Huiui', wife of Hobert .Telm^ton, 

■— At Cllaspiow, Mrs Jedn ( rawford 
tflrdnumr, apal 7h. * 

* — AtHjilmoui Plate, Kdinbiirgh, Jathe«i 
Ttift, Ffsq. late of the Ihihainajir 

526\ At Ochillieo, Kh/ala^tblDuiMStinj^ih 
lSfi4^li(K>th ycaf of her ago. * • 

A t Vis Jimuse, Htiicnj Place, Ktlin- 
b^rgh,”Alr Alexander Thainaon;;'wntcr 
Acre 

— At Afontt' V*deo, tVo Hob. Ci^tlHn 
theory Fincfe.dioyd Navy. ^ 

' - In the HOth "yx*ar <yf iiieege, Rol^^rt 
Stewart, Ren. <>f Garth.* . 

• — At Trieste, M, FmiclVe> Duke of 
On auto. 


28 At Angerjj, Clmrles Viscount Wakh 
de Serraut, biotaer to the late Viseounte53 
^outhv^ll / 

27 A f her h^iise in Aberdeen, Eh 
zabetif Forbes "of Blacktord. 

— At Kdion Mains, near Dumfries, 
Williaih Wnlktr, Khq. 

— At (iliis^ow, Dr l^ltrlrk Cumi^, 
professor of Oiitntal I.anguagcs m the 
Unn er«*ity of ( rlangow . 

2B At Bank House, near Dundee, Sir 
John Ogilvy of luveniuha^tty , Baronet. 

20. At Edinburgh, in the SVd'^ear of 
Ills nge, the Uev .Tolin ’'I’oiigh, D. D. 

— At Putiuir, \bcide(‘ns]:ire, mbs 
?2d year, (Teore(‘‘Fergusson, E^q* 

— At APCtibhuiglou »y‘i:3sh of Dun- 
score, vViIlnm ('resbie, Fsq. in the bVd 
yiar ol'Ii.V are. 

The Itv V llichard Siuith, Rector of 
Maiston. Yorkshire. 

'to. At Ijss, it, Ireland, at llu' advanced 
age ot 8.5, the Right lion. .Tolui St.iples. 

— At Hawick in tlu' b!)tH >caj* ol hks 
age, jMi .hunts Ohvd, infrdumt there. 

— At Inverkeithing, Air th orge lU ve- 
ndgo, Collector of the C ustoms there. 

— At tht Manse ot Kddtrtou, the Rev, 
Ale\aud<r Aluino, miuisUr of' that pa- 
rish, in thtd>!th }ciir ol hn? age, and iiOlh 
ol h'A nnni'irrv. 

Jl. At vVibtecroft Hou«f*, the l»ly of 
1). W. Henderson Soimrvi]le^*'fNq.uf Fiu- 
g.'isk and A^ J'utfo'jofl. 

— James Diek^on, Kstj. t»f iVIfron, mcT- 
ihanf, IJavvuk* 

iMtchf, At Bath, KJetehcr Paris, Esq. 
He bus bequeathid L.4(),oiH), and a field, 
for the puipose of erecting 30 cottager, for 
tlie resklence ( with endowmeutis) of the 
^trtows or tUughfcrs ot ten poor derg)- 

Of tew rod need profoBsiotia^ ’gtn, 
itudMif tdh d^vayetl mcrclmntm 
* — At Ihe Iskiid uf Ceylon, Captain 

George Rivers Alalthy, of the 16th foot. 

— » At^ictou House, aged t^5, the Rig! t 
lion. J.ady Rcdle. 

At .TwyfofU Lodge, Suaaex/Lady 
Sewell, widow of the Right Hon*, .Sir 
Thomaa .Siftyell. ^ ' 

— At Liiiuens district, Sc.«,^^roli- 
na, a^cfl 14^,' Mr ScAoincm^JviSetrf^^^ 
five of nd , ^ who ^ emigratejl tf» ihat 

cinmtry xt *-;#« of ^ \ 

Durham/aged $3» 

Mr Robert Bell 
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« 

KofFMAka l^tCblnujtlw Hon. V'n- 
lentine (rardiier, captain of lus Al^csty s 
shJ{<J)auntlcts. 1 

• ^ Xi (ieorpc Town,Ln Bcrbice, his% 
EvceUciu'v II. W. Boutinck, liei^euaiit- 

. governor of that colony. 

• St Xmian's, near Wdbler, II. 

, 4^1. St Paul, Ks(|, M. P. 

^ ^ At Karlel}^h IJouse, Hants4> in his 
HSd ytar, Ailuural Sir Benjamin CaVi- 
well, UC.B. 

^ — At ('iifiikUs Orkney, Airs Balfour. 

—•At lnv(‘rness, in the 87tli year of 
^ , his age, Alex inder HoWrtson, 

* — At London, Licutertant CJeuer.iL 
George Glasgow, of the Royal Artilleiy.' 

— At JJitf?K’ld,*(reorge, and on tlieiid 
instant, Robert, sonfe'of the late A/i Smyt- 
tiui, surgeoJ^ K. X. ♦ * 

At Reias lyodge, Mrs Weinyss, avift* 
of Wilhdia S. Weinyss, Esq. of South- 
dun. 

$. At his house, ixar Ilangh of ITrr, 
the U^yv. .fames BiggaF, in the. 73d year 
of his fige. 

— At her house in Aloutrosc, I.ady 
ramegits relict of Sir David Carnegie of 
Sou t bosk, Baronet. 

At Ins house at Shooter’s Hill, Sir 
Wilhinn Kobe, K.(\B. K.C (Land Iv.T.S. 
colonel of the Royal IIorF^* ArtiUcry. 

' 7. At Park House, Ken'i, Lady ('alder, 

widow or AIajor-(ienc**ftI Sir Henry Cdl- 
der, B.irt. » 

— A t» Kreeliind House, the Right Hon. 
^^Dovvjjjer Lady Huthven. 

H. Dr MH.,eod. 

— At Penh, Mrs Ramsay, late of In- 
ver oettic I^odge. 

— At Havr(^-dc-(jrrace,Mr8 Iloneyinaii, 
wife of Captain Honey man, R. X. , 

. At Cheltenham, Captain Valentine 
Flemings !>thT«giment. , * • 

— At his seat, tlic^etiyaif poet, Wil- 
■"' liAni Hayky, P'.mj. 

« 9. At St AarPs Lodge, Mrs ATundcll, i 

in tlie S3d year of her age. 

At Etiinburgh^^Cofond Maxwell, 
late of dragoon guards. 

. 1 1. At Llm^pn, tiV Cour\^s Dowser 

* ‘*jf«*A^^>linbuTgh, Charles Alelville, 
tirAvrccfiBi^. • ^ ' 

— A negro n^gfi, at 

ahn xKfirdAnca i»f MiRpr. in the 


town of Woodstock, Rhedonoah County, 
United States, at theaiivanoal ageof lU 
ycais. 

13. .it Glasgow, John Young, A« M. 
Professor of (Lock in the College of Glas* 

gow . 

— At Sundnfm, AIiss Frauees, daggh- 
tqpof John Ihynilton, Esq. 

— At kis house in (itiecn Street, Edin-p 
burgh, Licutenant-^Colonel linrie. 

It? At Houw‘dttle, William Forbes, 
Esq. of KclU. 

— At the Manse of l^ungn, tjjc Rev# 
John (low'ans. * 

— The very Ueven nd William Pearce, 
D.D. and Reverend Dean of Ely, and 
member of Jesus ('ollege, ('ainbriclge. 
y 1.7. At Irvine, at the gieat ago of 10!?, 

^ Mr .Tames Neil, late a shipiiiastei from 
that poiC 

— Ai^ Miuhurgh, John Carr, Esq. of 
Ryelwqic. 

— At Btrbii’e, (Joorge (mrdon, Faiq. 
after an illness of a few days. 

Hi. At (’ollessie Maniw', Fife, Airs 
Walker, •wuhw of the Rcveroiul Andrew 
Waller. 

— At Perth, Jolin Richardson, Ewp of 
Ritfbur.' 

% <— At Gal.ishieks Alatise, the Rev* Dr 
t)oiiglas, 111 tlH‘ 7. id year of his age, and 
A I St of his ministry. 

17, At Ins station on the south h^nks 
of (lie XHibudda, in Bengal, Alexander 
Dick Lindsay, Esq. of the civil M'l viee of 
the^Hoiiourable East. India Comp.my. 

— At the Manwe of Oanbarncy^ the 
Ucv. .lam^ Beateou of Kirk|)oitto. 

— At J^iiK house, in (imJaford Street^ 
London, in the 77 th year of lus age, tbo 
Uev.-William Tookc, F.R.S. * 

— Atdlarbadocs, of the yellow fever, 
Captii^ Tbomoh Roberts, of tlui Royal 
Engineers. • ^ 

18. At Girvan, Peter Douglas AluiTAy, 
Esq. wmer. • 

• — At IvC^ith, Helen Walker^^^e of 
Mr Robert Dudgeon, merebaufe^e* 

. 19, At Thir^k, A’^orkshirji* Las.# 

eelleRy»third daughter of tlie late LjUUceh- 
ies Jwii8cellc's,Ji<^sq. , 

ft- At Bams, Jamts JMrnet, Esq. of 
pams, in the Btth yciur of bk age. 

— At Snowdon, Maocheater, Jamaica - 
Dr Robert^B, Wricht. . ^ 
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, 9(), At P«rt Man.i, J.iiiTiica, Captain 
.7tiun’fc (ionloi.j late ot' till AbinluntJ^ure 
nnlitia 

At \V<'lrr Weinv^^s, IMrs ’\F iry 
Bro/lie, wjV 1)1 Aiidri w '1 boir.Mni, K‘fp 
— At ('airiuLilc IIovim , Saiah hlv..i- 
hi'thf second iLuJl'V Ur <’>1 W.dur (Jainp- 
bcll, l'Ni[. 

— At KndxT IIou.c, Is]jn|i*ton, 

Uii’ . 

— At ln‘s housi., North (’iUtlc Street, 
Edinbiir^di, Kinneth Mackeiuie, Esq. 

w 

‘Jl. At I.ond'Mi, d'lVr a lew diy‘«* iP- 
Tjoss, th( 1 i(n:'in^a])]e Jolin Iluiinitoa 
I’ll'/iiuiiriCi , \'is(ount Ktrkuall 
At EoJidon, .ii/i il 7 j, JaiOLS flairis, 
E/trl of .Mftiiiu" I'Ui y- 

'<J J At ]>» sart, i .orddjipS seat, near 
Kilkmny, tlie Xi'.lit Jlou .lohnOlwiy 
('uth*, ICail in tin- iiJd year of 

Ins a;c. 

At Ills at tile Ptiorv, ncir 

I'empli'inoie, lieleud, v^ir John ('uivcn 
C.u(hi), Jiart ni tlie Clii yi nr of his ap^c. 

— At Untv'hi’sontown, w tM^pnrne ol‘ 
hf{', AliiUolni ^I'lrreior, I'-.sq iiRrchiint 
in (diiS‘;o\v. 

' - At KdinhiU'du Tho'nas Ai'iair, Kfiq* 

(‘leilv to the Sip:uef t 

- - At Ah(‘idvH'n, the Ucv. Wtiliain 
Stuart, 'runir, in the huth }tar of hi'-i 
a;v, lonl j7th of bn. nmnslr). 

‘JJ \t lur houv\ ui 11,11 court Street, 
Ihihhn, Mrs Duinu', rclict|Or i' ranee* 
Duuiie, lilt’ of liMtUs, 111 file Uneen’s 
CnJ'UUv, b'sq. • 

— At ( iackmunnan, Atr (J;jirleR Stew~ 
art. * 

— \t Aberdeen, the Ih^wa^r Lady 
Ibinncinmn, in her 77th ve.ir. • 

\t l)o\er, f?i PinnciN 'rhatcluT. 

— At liH leai'ic, Verk Plsci^ Dim* 
biMjih J.iuu's K.ttlc, 1’ .j writer therA 
M Cu|)n bile, Air Hartholoinew 
Cuckbiirn ' ' / < 

^5* At KdirJturf,h, Alls Ebzab^-th <->ro, 
widow of the late f,ord Justice Clerk 
Macqu^eiu. 

At W^ani'^te)!) ihvfoent, iierK-'Edin- 

bur^h, Airs PeJ'h . n-bet of Captalvi 
Jartie^ IVddte?, ho, i' linalids^ Jersc*^. 

— Ai Ahin«e of Dumblalu^ tilt? Key. 
lobeft Gorvlon. 

,28. At Kccles^ Mi <5 Mary McLaren,. 


wife of Captain Cunnjngbam, Berwick- 
shire nnhtia. 

ti.'H At Clipphigs Mrs A'*'acfar- 

laiic. • 

29.; At Bal^arres, Anne, Countess of 
lkiJe.irrt.h ualow ot .Tames Kurl of Kal- 
cjnrcs, bped 9i ‘ ^ ^ 

— At liourdi cux , Cohmt 1 ( icortxe Uai^- 
dm, oi the Ciuard^ in the JJd \earol 
h's jtre. 

30 Ehza))Lth Ihane^Vdant, dauulitcr 
of the late IhohsKor vila;U, at St An- 
dievvs. 

— At Ins house, No 9, JCirn: Streotj^ 
(h)lden Sqoare, London, .John Miiidoel ^ 
Ksi, 

ImIi'Iv, At Kxeter, tit.wue (jitlonl, 
Ksq. eMi St brother "ot his Maj( sty ’s At- 
loiiu y-'T ni'ra) 

— At Hlickedebe, near Sanejuhar, \\ il- 
1mm J(,'hi’sioii, Lso» late Provost ot San- 
(juhar. 

DhcnMiiva E At Denieinra, in the iist 
year of. his age^ Mr riioinaB LicKson 
(roldie, 

— James Fisher, E?q. of Sorrowlcss- 
hcld, mar Karlstoun. 

V. At Duin flies, Airs llichanNon, re- 
lict of Ciptain hicluudson, iaii' ot New- 
hild, p'uish of Uiuhwtll. 

— At Ilun>bu% Junies Jb'phnrn, Ksq 
of llunibii*, tjho^htst Ujale repusentative 
of tins ancient fVnuly. 

- At h^s ps^h iKc in (Queen’s Street, 
Cheapside, lamdon, John M*uhu Ksejy 

X At W.iuknjilk MusH'lhuruh, 

Pu HU Primrose, in the 7ath \eixX ot his 

, 

1 At Stuehes, Gilbert Chisholm, E«q. 
of Stiiehes. 

— At Sba])bou8e, near Ayr, Air Tho- 
mas Hlair, farmer there, upwards 93 
\eaii ot ujre. 

— At Lieutenant William 

Snodgiass, kite of the 2lih regiment o? 
foot. 

— At Bndgcnd, Linhtbprowsbire, in 
consciiuence of a'iall from hxs horsO, the 
Kev. John lUnd of Pro’^itct Hilk j^astor 
of the rt‘f(^;jiucd IJfesbyterjiUi congrega- 
tion of Launcston, (Falkirk, )/,.A«]^^7th 
year of Ilia ngc. and ii3d ot htfe tUfirntry. - 

6. AILa^liolir, Air HobaslK^,'* li- 
neal descend^ Cti^rge Jior of FodA 
donside, %Tfta:ion of Kobizrt, tet 
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Earl of Roxburj?he, an<l one of the Iteirs 
of^'UUnl of that noble (lukrduin. • 

K,<vVt iRs vSl \ mcont 

til ^^ ilh.io- Muir, I'^q. , 

— At riy<Uvillo J louseV I^inarkhhiio, 
Mi’<i (’oebraru* ot Kirktuhl. 

. %--%\ t U ai tluim 1 loM')e , ibe seeit'of Wal- 
U’t EoiijT, Ksq. luh son^ni-law, aiUr a li ¥,* 
cUi‘)fi'^UiK'SK, tho l(i^»lu fion. ArehdMiri 
CobjuTujun. lU'^isttr • 

y. At Dunbiy^n llou’^f, IMacdo-. 
naltl, M inor oi CTaiiiaiiaM. 

• — V KiikiMl(l), Alls Henry Olipliaut^ 
^gtd so 

• At t ro^sfljt>, Robert Ainl, Ksq- in tlie 
COth )eJU ot lu'^ ugr. • 

— At lb hi*; 71th year, the 

inobt lb V. ])i lii.i}*, Hoiri in (Catholic 
Aiclii»isji(ij» (\isii' ! .m<l J' nily.» 

10 At lieiiK'iar.iL, Thoinns AlaitiiijKMj • 
rnercbai.t. 

— In (’ istli* stn et, Kilinhurj;n, Alr^ 
Helfn KOgir, relict ot •IK in y iM\ni In;,- 

llS, I'/-)!! .al^oiMte . 

— At K(bii{>ur:]i, A1 o) AI A»ulei<nn, 
spouae 01 J.inits jlnderyoii, K.sq. youiifs i 
of Strocjulun. 

— Ai DuintVn-^, Miss IKleii Alawvell, 
<liugliti-i Oi iii'MUce,ustil Uu^li iMaxuell, 
Ksq. late <)( 1 lai'iVS Hlten, 

— At iMluibuj^h, (Kivt. I'JaiJiilton, 
latf* Oi 'iVni'V f ^ 

11 AtSfiliiibiu^Ji, Peter Mathie, 
jeweller, , 

At ianitl)!!, Anne, ulow of '1 ho* 
(ir^lunu, Is'-Tt]. of Kiinoss and Jliir- 
iei^h, kite AI. 1\ 

lisJ. Thcodort Henry Droadln'u^i, ICvj. 

M. K 


15. At hi‘s house, Bnchamn Stretj^r, 
(ibsj^ow, RobtU Ihomson, sen. Ks^q. lu 
tiK 7‘Kh V .11 ol ly^ *(.■(’> 

• — Ai ilie Al.inse l^t Kmgartlu Bute, 
(h< lb V Mark Mndiall. • 

~ \t Ikiih buh I hristina Kli'/.abetli 
Kuth • ^ ^ ^ 

]7 Vt riUiet^nnhall, '*'ii VndreW Eau- 
dt r Hiek*of rounlmnh.iii uml (riauge, 
IK'OlHt . 

— At hi 1 houae in Albeiiuirlt* Street, 
1 .ondon , .M I s Al.n>,im t Adim* , in the S Uh 
\i.'tr of her e.L'e ^ . 

-- At C’.nihn..s'l5 (oori;( Iniies, Km). 

• Isauld. 

— \l St Helena, Rolurl tir.mt, l^s^q. 
U. N. 

j — At Mieidc'-n, All AlexanfUr Scott, 

• ^’ 1*1 It r, .ttunl ts k 

— At Am, Mu IIiTi(>t llenl, rebel of 
AI qor It’ll ^Uehvolaml. 

IS At Ob 111, ,ii .111 .nb.uiivil ;qv', Afr 
Ilngli >ste\( Dson, m in ir 

— Al linnisvMik, in llie i'ld yrar of 
Ins age, Aufui tin^ Hukt o( Bniii -vsn'k 

— At Hiin^ ol \))i raider, Mt) Mjc- 
taMsli, rth(.t ot Huneau AlueUvjJi of 

(i »’ I h‘M e 

m At*AloiituM> Iki,. .lauenea.of a fe- 
^ 1 1 . ,ilt(‘r a I* u (! s lilm ss, William Htti* 
four, 

— At t '.'Tiijibt'lu.wn, AiiryleKbiie, .Mrs 
OitlienrH '.dbiiu., rebu ol 'raJm^cIij, 
Muir Ilow.att I'mj. ot Kiikiv.ui. 

21. At Odir air^li, Kieutiuanl-C'olo* 
nd Jobn tfiani, uist rd j.urg. 

M MiOM ot dai-Jicll, ( nUnne, the 

V. (i( or^^c Aifdersou, iig* d -t 1-. 

M Hiiriiuslfiii(i, Aius Ann Ikdlan^ 


— At J'ldmonslone Louse, Aunu.'. 
Hro^n, Ksq. ’ ^ 

At Cywhiii, S^bdla Prances Scott, 
wilt ot tiftpbun* ClmrKs J. Jtdui^one, 

H. N. V ^ • 

'X At Stoiu byres, Alis Vtre of .stone- 
l) \ res. 

IL At Edinbur^^b^ James Kogo, J’Aq. 
of Ktdorn, aged h7. • • 

— * At Edinburgh, Jane, daughter of 
George \\>a*thpj>e, - • 

*“*-j1lti»#k'‘meraVt, at lei a snort ill. 
•Tfibrnaft l^rirtin, Esq. merchant ‘ 

X5. J||nat]««^ Fofixs of 

Waterton, and Co* 

oi 'St Cath<:»:ineVMi|^inati't. 


2r\\t iMadena, (’.iptain .Toii?lil),in 1). 
AIiehieA^d uginunl tflvdry, Hoo, Last 
Indti l^ob,naiiy';. mimic, lloii.'oay 
litcbnunt. s ■ • 

/.oK/v, At 'i'fcUsiiTigs, .igcds/, f ranees, 
•Counter ( Ichtioiil • 

• — At PaiTv, AI\N i:di,HiUlIo jw rfonarr 
at the OjK ra H e r^c t a n un n i m j y di^th 
by the burstinir <>^ \ b-a’ iinjJ'OoklD^ 
ap]Mruiiis. IK i\.iN si\u k on the l(>iebead 
tiv’ lid of ajjoil i sknJi MJKiplt tely 
Si lie li 11 leet ot Bin 
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• A.. Anuricrin fionate uml IIouri* of 

* • bt'iUativos, u uicinonal lo on Alncaa 

A lu. Ror i V* county iru'cting for tluv/ col»>in/.iUi)n, II IvM 


jUirposc of atlrlri'Ss^iMu: bis JMujcstv, IJL 

AdvocaU', tlio Loiil, of 'sufllamir r< ply to 
f.onl A. nainiltou, (>n tlu' ‘•ubpci ol 
tin* Sv'oHisli C’ouil of, i'\jK‘(|\ki, I. r I. 
A<hir5^sts to lilt list ol phiccs 

from uliub tlu v ba\c bttii pris»ailul, 
Ji. .IjO and Jud 

\,£»ncii]tuiai <listr(,,s, rcunirks on, I, 7*^. 
jMornai in Dailianiciit, 70 

]{( poi t, II. kil 

U^oa Hi\, |)'H tu'ulars sj)ottu>i.s 11,3 -‘i 
U>t*n HilJ, niotj >11 oa in^i\ujiai»n nt, 1- 
lo’i •• * 

\iiU'nci, iititi’ ol utfois in. JCflWts of 
• thv' r^ianvTi U'Voliftion* W.iilaio m 
VLik/mh, l.MlH, Alurillu’ > unu’ilM- 
tory* orttrs to the indcju'iidont 
inont, 310. Rocomniciuvnu nt of tin 
*vai, ft). Aunislito with IMoidlo, d> 
Alonllo fots out for tlu uiotlui rouii- 
tr), SxiO. JJt'iiJioial coiiboqu' ncos of 
JVJkmllo'sdt parturo;, ib. Stilk oi 
CO art(4 IVin^ib. (Jbdi, tUo ol, 

jl). I .Old ( ocbi'inc'^laTu^ and 

•capture of V.ddiMa, dT. llis oxp.di- 
tion aj^ainst Lima, ih. Jlt\oh4ti<m of, 
(luayaquil, ib. CaptunoftlK L'>ine- 
'ftbU by lAird ('or fwant, 3 il Buoiios 
Ajrts, lb. , Its \anous revolution:^, ib. 
Irifluenctof the in^.(.lli 5 .^tnfr of ihe^ia- 
iiitib ^'volulfr>n . Jlftiyd, '.tai' of 

^a®ur8 wi, lb. TiiiUd Siateo, lb. State 
of af^irs, lb I'lnoii oj^lie Misjonn 
State, lb. Initation 

respecting tbf 4># Close of 

ihe ^tssfou of Con wtSj ib 


Anny eijtnu ii« s, i 

AiuniUL ^]etln>n (‘oiitist nt, 11. 

Atbirnry (itmial* Iiin spurli re^pteting 
tin luvntiDu^iuss ol liu'pK'ss, L IHO 
Keply to the (iiuoi'' umnsil, ion 
()p<’iis tliecMsi acaoist tlu (iiu<n, lOO. 
lleply.to jbe eounsil foi tlu (Aiueu, 


ii 

JIaden, nnelinr.:; of ilu* StiU-', L 3JL 
DebaUs in, ib Ibnmoiium. dose of 
the N 1 Jon, ib. lAuntjon ol '^Tliid, 
tin imiid' rii of Kol/( but , \h. 

Kankes, , su|)jjv>rt . ^Mr Wdbiifom’s 
ifljifion, I j.d , 

Hanks, tke f.u(jiiit ol llie, in Dublin, If. 
311^ • 

Ilaiin!;’ , Mr A , iiujuii) iiliont the um* 
‘olj(ia*cd fund 1. oO SpdbO on the 
'tab ol tbe a on iiltiin k, Bungs 
^Iic «ubp€t ril ( omiiu n ijI di >lu s b^,- 

• ibre^tlu Ibmv ot ( 'ominous, o,-> ^ 

Barluun, .’Mr, stabs ii s impnsMon Its to 
Mr Pynsonby's opiiiion on ibt Welsh 

• juduatfirT*, I. 11 

Bath, tlu* destruUion of t))( AsMiribly- 
Booms at, 1 1. 17 n BiriieuUirs of, ib. 
Bathiyst, Mr B , suppnrtsijuiffl (^astle- 
0 reagli'b irujijon foi a ijouiunienl of the 
J louse nf ("ofrnufflis, 1 lf>i 
Bfncrky, dec turn loi t'»t*at, IL te 
^caMinonf'^, Mi, plan tor dividing \ ork- 
, sbuc iiiU^ two counties, I. 101 • ♦ 

Bedfordshire, diction fbr, IT. • 
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Bern, Duke de, afsassination of the, I. 

^ Vi’? I*ai tjculars of, II. 81V. Affcct- 
nrc umfitaiuTJ* attnidin'j; his last 
moments, 818 

Berks, elcctum of a member of Parlia- 
inent for, 11. 8VV 
Birtln, list of, 11 olO 
iidnnynmir, action ot, I Vi (’onse- 
ijmncis of, lb. 8 rial of vbe instir- 
jreTitsjii ulo jrnsniv r^ a! , 1 1 1*-*?. 1* i;ih- 
te< n toimd VV8 >ent»*.Kf of 

death ]»ionouiic« d upon, VVl- Knfoueil 
‘OidvaeaieJ h\o,\i/ and Baird, 

lb I'l!! lie r ]Mi tie» l:n^, 8V7 
Brndbnrii, iJieliard, and otbers, trial of, « 
loi )n;di tuMam, IK 180. 'I'ransporU 
(‘d, J8l. (xildinst pardoned, lb. 
Bridges, pric<f» nl shares in, II 187 
Bristol, I lection of a ineinbei ot Pailia^ « 
Hunt for, li 8V8 

Bioiigliain, Ins inotem rc'^pectnig the Ad- 
nmalty droits, i. 1 K Ue}dy to Air 
( 'aimin'.;, >V »s]»ec(li on the agnciiU 
tur d Hit rest^, Plan ioi the na- 
tion d (I'luati^ n ol tin' jiooi, lO.K Be- 
ply lo T.oid (d'^llen agli, Msp Tting the 
(iiieiiijtVb Ucplv to IMr ( aiiniiig, on 
iJuio, 18-). Spcithoii .Mr Wilbeiloict b 
inefioii, I .sp( i t h «o ilu' V.ar of the 
[{(ii'-e of Koid'', HI support ol the 
(ill' onK petiiuMi, KiT. hjieecU at tlic 
hai ('I till lloiist' ol Lords, in supjKirt 
ot the (iueen’s pi luion a ^aiTist the Bill 
1)1 and Piiialties, 178 Speech 

.'UMinst the principle of tiie Bdl of 
IViins and l\'naltu'^, ItJV. Biply to the 
(lown con list', l^s, JKply to the 
T.ord (Mijiivvllor, , Opt ns tlie case 
tor the deieiice o! tlu (iueiii, V0» 
^Piukirij^li.iin the Maiijuis ot, bis speech 
on the .eporl ot the secri t (.'nnmit»eo, I. 
lOH 

Burd. ft’-, Sir bh.ineis, (l^^^o^dant spv'ch 
ill the opemne, of ParjMUunt, 1. tl. 
Inveighs a.anot Mini‘-ieis, and ap- 
plamis till' (Jo TrirtUfor Iibil, 

II. 151.' (riili), na. ]il6vos for I 
new4nal, ib ,hid';ini.nt defined, 167. 
Bums, Bobeit, toundiuion-htoneof a mo- 
Jiumiiit ifo In'; meniory liud botVinru 

tlu I'rslgi s of lioon and Alans ay KiiL 

^ 

Budget, 1 6V( 

Buu.ai, ATr, animadvc^rsions on the 
ihangu for the OpthalimC establish- 
ment. 


c. 

(''alcraft, Mr, hfs •speech in Ojiposition to 
, I.ord J. Bus}.eirs iiiotion, I. 38 * , 

Canibridgi el/8ion, lontest at, 11.823. 

Loyal adiKiss to thi' King, 870 
C.iinpb'*irs,.Alr I aiorum relaVvi* tf ti*« 

' VV« Ish system of iuduatuii , I. 110 , 
(’atiids, jinces ot shares in, IL 18S* 

( ,iniiincr, Air, bis speech lehitive to the 
dioiis of Aihniralty, 1 10. On the ci- 
vil list, 50. On the Mislninchisemcnt 
ot Grampound, J)7. UcNpectm*^ tl»6 
(Jiiecn, 188. C oncurrence in Air Wil- 
bert orce's motion, 158 / 

C.inli rburyV, Archbishopof, speech in de- 
fiiict' of the divorcs cLijsfi in the Bill 
of P.t^n and PenalC'usaeiiinsitlu CJueen, 
I V8l , 

th clion content at, II. .828 

Carlisle, conte^^ for a iru nibet of Parlia- 
mnitfor, li 8V1 

r.iriiarvon, Lord, j»i esses the pjsiung the 
bill against the iionmehs convicted of 
bnbciv, L 8L Opjovs the Itiil of 
Pains .nid Peualtus, IJMi 
Cartwiigbt,\Vi>ohT,aiid oibcrfc, trialof,for 
proccednigM at Birnnnfdiain, II 175 
Castliuach, Lord, hfs spiech im the reu- 
si.iis for dissohiiig I'aihainent, 1. VL 
Bi ply to fjord J Busm II, 81. Oeplorcb 
mill laments the dicision ot the Hoube 
ot Coinrnoiu ul Uvi to the it.]f. i cultural 
distress, ti.7. Speech on the iii.imjHiUTid 
J)isfranchi>.eintnt Bill, 9J). .Voveslbe 
Alien Bill, lOV. Beply toMr Brougham 
on theeduiationof thepoor, 10.9. Speech 
relative to the Welsh Kystem of judica- 
ture, IIV Alolioii ou the King’s mes- 
sage n^sprrting the Quern, 1 V 1. Agrees 
to Air Wilber force’s motion for delay, 
1.15. Beply to Air Brougham,- lA 8. 
Alqvps adjouinme^'t of the House 
of Comm )n*t^ MV. Deplore-s the lie< n- 
tiousnibs of tile press on the bUhjcGt^of 
the Quepn, 18i 

Chancellor, the Lord, opposes suspending 
the riglits Of (i^am^K^und without^ in- 
quiry, 1. 35. Defends the api>ointmfcjot 
of a committee inquiry idativc to 
the cliaiges against the 1V3. 

Ill fuses to present the (Jiu^tn'vS petition 
to tliv' IloiVe of IVers, 157. SjSeech in 
support Ol coii’«uttee, 161. 

Reply to,Lord*Erskiii 0 > 179. Opposee 
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T-^onl KrfilinKs inotimi for ^nnunc: 
thf Queen d ^penffeation ot'tiu ei luniul 
aciff charc;e^ adkiiiist Iut, aiut tin places 
wherf^ coniinillt <1, I'l.i Quarks ro- 
stpi'Cluiyi tht Qik e’l s (U lt !ii^% ^Oi. .U<‘- 
JjI) to llie (^iieen ^ 0 '>unsel%{i) i. ^Jo- 
. ti^nan-spt^-ti’oe: tii ' c^xir^-e i'> be ]utVsuul 
, in her Maj niv’-^ dott nee, Speieh 
oh Si^oiul reulinir ot tiie Bhl of 
Pain^ and Pm dti< s,*:‘s'l . Inct rtuudt*^ 
reaj)ecliu':3; the duouT elawe, 
rhathain, dnatyul^fire at, ‘tlh 
thtap, rt^laration ni i]u‘ ward of, 

T jnliilelUv and dedo\.ilty, ;i(»S 

the ol, oppoHtfh the divorce 

clause in the Bill of i^iiu ami Penal- 
tks‘-^:n ‘ 

Cud list, J 5'J • • 

L’laitmv, the D^icliess of, happily ^Iwliver- 
(d td‘a Pnnce«h, :17'4 
Jobliett, Wiiruini, triid ot, lor lib(l ou 
f'h iry, 1 1 Vi idict lor tin* phni- 
Inal ot lorJibel on Wright, 
ib. DainjfJes, Vol • 

‘^otmnerei.il r met ions, convi'rsatjon on, 
in the House ol la)uls% J. 41 
"ommereo ot (ireat IkiUui, remarks on, 
I. 8(i Pt liivm of the ejti'/A'us of Lon- 
don and fiLseow, respecting, ib. 
'onfereiices lor ad]astin:; matters with 
the Qmui, and averting ^le ))mpose(l 
parlm^^Knitary iiivesugatio^s, L Kl(i 
’onsolklatcft lurid, 1. 70^ * 

-orolution, proiJainjUion by the King, 
to«clnnir#tli'*, II, U7. \dj(Jdn) merit of 
sohjunity of, 34 H 
'oventry, ok'cnoiieering at, II. 3®9 
"reovey, hiH speech on the revenues 
of Gibraltar, 1. 0 7 

Vosi^iniehael, ri^solution of the Kirk Scs- 
tyton ot, to ])rcvtnt prayinir for the 
Qw eti during the vacancy of, U, 3^5. 
(Jrdertsl t^be oraKod by the I'renbyjjy-y, 
lb, Ajiology ot Sir Alt«An8ei»Giffdun, 
•^nd hia son, ib. , 

’iSrain, not at, occasioned by Mr Aliinro 
summoning out the Conauts on, II, ,310, 
JurwefiX Mr, Spetch i# iiftniur ot in- 
quiriDg into the public distress, 1. 83, 


1>. 

, • 

/acre, j^oxm, |ivescqt3» tIi^^dJtn*s peti- 
tions toihe Houae of j>u4»ds, L457 and 
l€8. Speecli urging coAplianw with 


hei |)elUkm^ ItIJ. f^sentg 

« petition Iroin the Queen, protesting* 
air.uiist tilt* wliole pieceedtngH, and cle- 
sJidig to hi 111 aid b\ (ouTo'cl, 1 78 
fla.iiiy* f ar! i»l e(Mul{'u^tl^ the Jinu'cod- 
111; ^otl^lUI•'M' l.KiS. SpiHs b agiiUlSt 
tli<’ Hill i*{ iiul {h'initu's, 

?lH\u‘v, Goh'Mi K eintiDU ioi jiujuny intd 
esiHmluure, I />9 

DavklMm, tn il o! itir Idjtd in the l^pub* 

. hem, •and I )l i^t/s Magazine,- iT tsJ38, 
iiiuiiy ^^11. Imprisoned, 14 
lh*.uhN/hm ot, II. 510 
Iki'iuan’*', Mr, ^-ptudi in the debate on 

• AlrWilhtilorct’suioiion, I. lol. Speech 
‘ at the b ir ot the 1 lousi ot J ainls m sup- 

))ort of ilie Queen's |M*tit ion .iLomm the 
Bill ot Pams and Penalties, 175 Sums 

• up tlio evidenct* for the dclVncc ot the 
♦ Quetn, ‘.yo 

J )(*uinark, Estate of aifurs in, I. 314. 
Symptoms of j( NoTIit ion du Arrest of 
l>ain|>e, ib. liupiisoned loi lite. ib, 
Divsxdution ot Parlunuent, the King an- 
nounces the intdwled, 23 
Disturhniict^ in,vanous places, 1. 10. At 
l)tNv»bur\, ll.'Ua, Cilasgow,ih. UobS- 
shire, lb. Paisley, iV-io, (iieenoek, 327, 
Yorkelufi*, 330 

Docks, prices ot sharis jn, 11, 437 
Dtmongluivorc, the J’ari ot, sup])orts Mi- 
nisters in their nuasuits against tiio 
Queen, I. 123. .Sjaseh in favour of 
the Bill of Pams and IVnalufs, 232 ** 
Duiiy-LHiH , tire in, II. hiO 
Durhuui, election of aim mlwr of Parlia- 
minT for tlic count j oi,ll, ,321 


E. 

« 

• . • 

I.dinhuigh, pcrikd il]iimiu.3ioTi at. on oe- 
casuin ot the ai) lodnimu lit of (}u Bill 
0f Pane* and ^'inriltn s aguni’^t th^ 
Queen, II. t03. Guural iiucting of 
•the inhalj«tanlsr to adilm ins Miycsty, 
,^3, ( ouht^' meeting tar addressing 

the King, ,370. Intn awing spiendrjuruf 
the College Museum of. II, 404 J 
J^lectioifap 11.3-21 * 

p:iW-nborouerh’fi, J>ord, ^^icech respecting 
the*<^uct'n, I H?‘i. f^pdxh on the se- 
cond reading ot the bifi *&gttmst the 
(Jue* n, 2^29 

El skine, Lord/cmncidcs with the Q u • 
petition, I, 461. Motion for allowing* 
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the Queen a libt of witncoseb, 177. 
SiwA'oh on thii QuK'n's petition for .1 
«p( c itieafion of the f riinin.il ucU char- 
ged ii"ai list her, IHI ITr-Ms the jirtp 
pnety of ponMttiii'j tlie n'.s coun- 
Bcl to ]>roc'vd with h< i dtfeti'H’ in the 
manner tin*) ('e^UL, 'jJM hApu'SMe^ 
‘ lus dJii!:ht :«t til. I ‘^•u ot lii(‘ jiroceed- 
unrs iigHinst lu r M 1 je'.ty, 4iM(> * 

Kx.chc(|uer, the Tlnidi t lloi of the, oppo- 
ses iSir Hume's motion lor si teluni id 
the civil expenditure, J H(]>*y to 

Mr IIuHK' on llie Tc\enm's of (iiniiil- 
tsir, -11. Movi Uic question ot the ci- 
-vil list, y<* fljiens till. Jhid'^et, (>#. 
IMin. lor tile year’s t xpendifarc, ih. 
AUmJi’ ot pioviding the cli litres ot the 
loan, U9. Keply to i.ord AIiIdii, 00 



riiisitices, t. vV). Navy I’stimiitcs ih. 
Army istimaUs, U! Ordnance esti- 
mates t» I* J*udi;i t, Oo Nmlving lund, 
f)7. Consolidated Innd. 7iX .Scots Ba- 
ron of K\clu(|\u i, ih. 

I'lnlny, Mi Kirkmsui, ])res nts 1 petition 
Ironi (rla></ovv to the lleuv ot Com- 
mons on theviilijeet of i Munu uv, 1 
Flies, a droadiul oru at (Kfonl, Ji. 'JsO. 
StKiiwh liondiin, Chutl'.aiiu dIH. 
lIiTidoid Colit :’i\ riJUt l)ruj\-l. lac, 
iU)iu Assenil>l\ nuuns, harti, .'i7y 
Fletilu'r 01 Kianklm, psii tu ulsiis respect- 
ing, II. ,utd :th i< 

TManuisinei luiu ot iju' Le;jsl«Uie\duan- 
hers. 1. SMtt ^it attiurs and par- 

tJiKS, lb. Debiti^ u'^pecthig jhe ckc- 
Uon of < hvii.ure, * in .Alolion ot the 
ininf'tii id tiuamv, ' 2 \\. Uititions 
ngani'^i. si]Urj\ij„ the law ol i leetnuis 
U*! .? Keport ol the eommitleiMU 'L’u- 
^inult in tile ('liamh 50!' l)e]mtits,*ih. 
Debates 111 fin Chamlxr ol JViis, 
Assass natii'ii <*>1 the Duke Bern, ik, 
Lav^ ibi r(‘i«i<iii inu iinlNuUial libiAy, 
I. sn or. I he puss, 19. DchaUs 
on fjic law ot ckctions, Violent 

distill biTm\ , Wb AIoditicatv>h of the 
ot' eh i Uens pa'.'^^d, Mvie 

disnirbspK v'S, x'n. iliiaiiee'^, Ki- 

fc'iij; of tlk 't luimbers, ‘k*!. Militaiv 
couspudcy, lb. Both of a son to the 
?>achcs8 v^f Bern, ‘ibA* *; 


t 

if, 

G'lhiay, uj^ietratioii of a mo«t imlfg- 
naiit uiKrai'o at (jlontert, in the county 
of,* on un odiccr'*- party 4d' ll#..* <S9tU 
legunent, by a body oi armed pea-^ 
santiy, 11 .‘JM J“ 

fClas h<;htR, prices ofsliarcs in, 11. 4S8. 
(korpe lIl.'jniMie eijiotion at the death 
ol. 1 ‘1. ticinr.d vuy ot his agis^ib^ 
Dft chmcris uiufjunlhd in ffeiuncss; 
1. i. Famous lor piMrr? a rcpre«viL;|ji-'' 
tative lepislatuie to Bntain, cotistrtii- 
t’U'.; t)ie .idmffalnm and ^voiidi r of the 
uoild, il) — 1 or UieihMAhne of ansto- 
iiiHui'irT, ih. — hoi the pmmi- 
n<'iv% of viitiu und cvim in Kurope, 

I. .i--hor nnporuiit changes in tlie 
iirw v.orMs ih.- hoi ihv* sul)]e(tion of 
till most '^plendid 1 mpiies ot Asia to a 
coinpauv of merehriiil^, o — ]’?d- the 
mt\.rnal cnp»ymeiit of tfatujudluy m 
Britain, ib — I 01 improvement in 
M'u nee, and the priHlueiion ol inanu- 
kictures. 7 — For extent of foreign 
trade, lb — Fm tlr* .siU.inei ment of 
agncuUiiio, H — 1 orlitirarv uml intel- 
JeUu.d exMtioie, il» ~ For the jMieral 
ibdirj'Ui Km .\k(l''e, ih. — hor Bii- 
tndi 1 k vatmn in tiie system of FnrOpc, 
J). ^uldic ijfi.iiiieter of,* A). IVivate 
ditto, I'J. Desuipn^Mi of his person 
and inaiduTs' 1 ; Notice rf his state, 

II. ‘iHS. Ihirtuuilnrs of hm dyuth, ‘ia... 

Prt vi.ms nutK'C^ of tlie state of his 
health, Funeral, ^{0.^ 

Ccorgc IV. the accession of, I. 16. In- 
tnnatis the dissolution of Parliament, 
Spfseh ut the dissidution of, 
Opms the new P.nhament bv rtsj^fHch 
throne, ^Kssasre 10 

the iisppciing the Qiimi, 

110. hurtlicr ])rnticulars 
hi*! amssiou to the throne, If. V'Sf. 
^ld)st^If)cs the oath reiatiier to the 
curity ot fhe^liuri h of Sauhiiuf, *299, 
Proclaimed in I.ondosi, 300 Proclu- 
. mafioii^hy, tq^ehnig Ifis coronatipn, 
:>J7. Proelauution adjounrfajjli^ so- 
lemnity of, vt ts * ^ ‘ • 

(jCiihanyijt*>rga.ii/.atio;i of tli6 IM^t, I. 
aos, Tvi^vrsv^ ib.» ' (hmnncrdal 
congriejts, Sl)ik* Act of Union, 310. 
CTillespie. thelfttn*. Wduaru* ]d:itfed under 
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arrest for praying for tlu* Qiuvd, II* 
351. • 

Gla^tny, btalks with o|ku fvorit 

I. ^0. DcbtiiK'il theatre on whu'li 
hoUilities were to (oiuinen ‘il. 
timis witluh nv'lioiii tlu I’lu^n n - 
w, ii. luiision 1>f .i 

^ large party ot r.ulK.lb, lilt). Distin- 
brn'iees^il) rioelani tion fey the ma- 
petrates, 3*^2 )<* lle\v*u*l ottoud ior 
diiscoM'UM^.^ Ur diith trs or •^Riuteis i»f 
the revolutionary Ti(l(iie‘*"» ]»lu'artUvl on 
^afl tlu*^)uhlu places ot, ib oibUOi) 
» bcrsous stru(‘k work, ib. Appcaraiuuvs 
Sqmot returaiiej; to, 313, Alarming 
aHVay buweeti the J3*li regnocnt of 
foot arul Thybh 4 )UilK’e* and iniubitdiit^. 
3*3, • • 

Ciooch, Mr, seguids i^Ir H. Sini^ier's 
motion on agruailtural distress, 1. SO 
Cirangemoor, flic nisni gents at, throw 
down tluir arms and iiy, I. 20. 
Granvifjf. J,onl, ficcond^the address to 
the King oiT the opening oi tile, new 
rarlmuaat, J. 3b. 

Crreenock, dnsturbanci^s at, IL 327 
lircy'Sj motion for open invcstiga- 
lion in the mutter of tlie Queen, J. 
158. Speech on tin- nport of the si*- 
cret cowirnittee, 1(»7. lle]»ly to Lord 
Harrovfby, Itls. Speech on Queen’s 
second^K'tition, loO. Puts some <jues- 
tioiiK to L^itl Liverpoolj{17I, l^rojio- 
»al lor giving tUe Queen a copy of the 
charges, i^id a list of \he*witnehse8 
.ligfunst iitr, 170. SjH'cch on the Jhll 
of Pama and }*cnaitie.s, lyo. On the 
course to ^ pursued in defence of tlu 
Queen, 208. 1 n defence of the Queen, 
223. HtJpeds, with indignation, an 
imputation ol the iwl of Lauderdale^ 
23:4 'A’^chement invty^tive jigaiiist the 
conduct ofvfniuistcrs towanL iu^ 

' jesty, 230 *>..*» 

Srbsvjtuor, I .arl, vSpeech on ttic opening 
Parliament, L *10 

iuardft, the third, temporary feeling of 
inBubftrdinaUon in the ^isC liattahon 
af, IL 3V2 

* 'H. '• • 


339 

Hardie and Build found guilty of iMgh 
treason, U. 223. t ondemned, 224 
Kxecution ot. 33* 

Ilprrowh), Kirl of, h|H'coh in favour of 
the u fmi t ol the si cret coinmUt^n? TO- 
s^iHvtnu’: the (,>ueiiu i. loS. Ih.sap*. 
pioves of tie ili\ ofee el.v.jse ni the Bill 
•<it and 1\ n.iltu ‘J* * 

lli'i kii1i*ndwil|i , haihaious outrage at, 

, U.3i> • ^ 

Ucaloid ♦ uthge, tne at, TL 33<> • 
llissi* Darii'^iadi, state of atfnrs in, L 
.sll. (ti nid l>uk‘’s SI In me of Ule 
IRVV eonsilitULion, lh*RUnce by 
ibc people, ih. (ircind Dukt yields to 
•all the points in (piestion, U2 Mar- 
inoinous prociediugs of the ( buiiihers, 
ih. Sejision oioNe.s under the most fa- 
^'ourahle aus]uees, 313. 1 in.iiuafa, ih. 

lk)hhoui>e% aMi . speech, eigcih ilecla- 
ung his support of reionn as lefortn, 
1. lOL 

llollamrs. Lord, spiceh on tin' opening 
of Pailuiineiit, 1. 10. On the motion 
for tlic heeretcouunitti'crcl.ituig to the 
Queen, 122* Strongly censures the 
conduvt of ininisterfe, l(»H. Speech 
shewing jin'cidtmts for granting a full 
KtaU‘ment*of the charges and liht ot 
witne‘*hes to the airust d paity and alno 
to the housiv ITO. Supjiort'* tho mo- 
lion tor gruntiiig a list of witnes<;is to 
the Queen, IbO Speedi on the nio-^ 
tion for giiinling a specitiCdUon ol the 
criminal nets charged against, and the 
places whole ci/nnuittcd, by ihu Queei), 
182 • , • ' , 
lliimc, jVIr, introduces th(‘ huh|cct of tbtf 
Quii n ipto fliu House of t.'ominuns^^J. 
2H. Motion for a ntinii of liu* 
penditirt*. 43. Motion rcbpirtnig the 
rcvemi’ s ol Q^hraifar, -IK Sper ch on 
the a*my estnriaus, o2 
Hunt and inne otliors, trnl of, lor lle-ir , 
concern in the pi oec( dings at Man- 
WuBter, il» 131.- (hiiltf, 150. Moves 
fo:i a m w' ifi.d, i5i. Is dcincd, 153. 
Imprisoned. 154. 

Ilusktsaon, Mr, speech on the civUJibL 
I. 56 * 

# 


diimi}totk, VordA., hktTyitiOQ.j^tn'&ro 
the Scots Court <;^:\chcqujf. I. 7(j. 
Speech relative to Mr WiUAlbrofc’e mo- 
tion, IJh* ’ ^ • 


r. 

Illuminations for tjie Queen at I.ondori 
II. 3G1. P^ftial one at Kdinburghj 
363 • 
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lmpf(>tcm<?Dt8 and cstahlislimf*rits, II. 

Kfj;cnt\ canal ojK ned loi l)us.i- 
iits-i, il> Jhsrnptioii «f, lb. New 
iruprovcnu iits tast ot ( n lion-llous^ , 
463. bouinl fnii. ul 11 Jit( r.irv 
liialitiuieii J.ik! at jtns'oi, ib. ( uni- 
inunicaUon tlu (doiicthnr 

' and HciKliy canal 'wnii ilu* 'riianu'^^ 
and .N'viui and '^uou(U\»it(r iMhids 
opiMtd, lb. I' Mnsiuriiat 
fuIVibnd^Jlu, ib. Nou ub\t t'. uory . j. 
(’jnnbudf»u |»ru])))*‘ul, il). KnU stone 
ot* a Iru national mIiooI 1 ud at Pa.,- 
in 'lion liruljxe op'^io d ovt r tlio 
river (diahru r, ib, isle oi U'urht 
htitiition (oinpittod, 4(»3. IVoposui 
institution at l.ancasti r tor tlu* rctbrin 
ot' dischai^nd cinninals, ib. New 
jnar]v<*t t<* be orecUd at J^iserpool, 
4t>i. Cuiiibiil ind and VW'SlliJorL lain^ 
) 0 inetl by a luw tast-irtMubndfte, ib 
'I'wo new ( bun Ik 1 * about tobeercctul 
nt U'akilnld, ib Fuuiidatioii-stoiie 
ot tin juil ot .bd[>iU}^b, ami bmlt-will 
tor tbc county ul Jlosbm^b laid, ib. 
Increasifi'i splendour gt tlv Kdinburgb 
ColUgc Mus-euui, lb. 

IriftH. Janu IhviiU, 'i’lion.as, Tidd, lio- 
bolt, and I)avidi*gi\, VVdlnftn, trnd ot, 
tor bn^U tvcason, ^oiitcucod to du, 

1 tl, Nruiiut I \t ('uteil, lb. 

lu'l’iml, two <M'fi()us aiimlokh conain- 
in^ ihr distU'Sji’d stati ol, 11. iUl 
Italy. MaU ol Napk“', 1, Discon- 
tint ui i.inwad amonj; tlio sccra socio- 
Ues, Account ot tlie Oarboiun, 
ib. luMUrtviion at Naples, Ha- 

«#puU) sprcnlh i\*. Jviuu toi ml to ac- 
cept the .Spanisb (’()us'cilut,ioii, ‘*9T- 
^Lioubks 111 Nunh , ticmral IVpc^s 

cvjiiqiluion, d> (amvv niion at 4'aU*iino, 
lb Nt ipolUaiis f\iamiU( <nei the IM- 
eih.iie .' 00 . Mn ot I'aihruuiit, 
.too. kin;: * speo-cb, 3'U I maifvis, 
*ib. -suu’s with Vv j;ajd to Nuilv.ib. 
V'lews and ipiasurt*^ ol Au?>tna, dtU. 
<Il Uu-Ma lb t at 

:iut. I iN-u tum of tiu- Holy Aiinmce 
to 1*110 KtOji ol Najdes, 3a3. I^^rijpara- 
tnui'- Du w ir, ib, luiij? acta* out for 
irii>bach;, Jo/ ^ , 


J. 

p 
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